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PREFACE, 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion, when 
the “Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being ,(to quote its 
sub-title) “an Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariffs, 
excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and West 
Indies’’—was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to “The Year Book 
and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion and a 
register of legislation and of public men in British North America’. It was pub- 
lished annually from 1867 to 1879. 

In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
“with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries’. The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.8.S. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
‘with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
the Year Book being remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and continued 
under the title ‘“The Canada Year Book, Second Series’’. 

- In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book, both in content 
and method of presentation, was made a primary object, and this improvement 
has been continued down to the present time. 

Among the more important special features incorporated in the present edition 
are the following: a section consisting of meteorological tables and giving monthly 
average temperatures and precipitation throughout Canada (pp. 47-76); and a 
special article on ‘The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada’’, contributed by 
Dr. Newton MacTavish (pp. 995-1009). The chapter on Internal Trade has been 
improved by the revision of Section 7 dealing with wholesale and retail merchandising; 
this. section now gives more comprehensive statistics on retail distribution—an 
important phase of economic inquiry which, owing to its breadth and ramifications, 
is full of difficulty, but where the research work of recent years at the Bureau is 
resulting satisfactorily. An additional section on sales of Canadian bonds has been 
added to the chapter on Banking and Currency. The Appendix contains prelimin- 
ary figures on immigration and trade for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 

Throughout the volume the latest available information is included in each 
section, tables generally including figures for the fiscal year 1929-30 and the letter- 
press supplying supplementary figures extending in some cases to the end of the 
calendar year 1930. 

The present volume has been edited by S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.S8.8., F. R. Econ. Soc., assisted by A..E. Millward, B.A., B. Com, 
W.H. Lanceley, and R. F. Clarke, M.C., D.L.S., of the editorial staff of the General 
Statistics Branch of the Bureau. Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered 
to the numerous officials of the Dominion and Provincial Governments who have 
assisted in the collection of information. An effort has been made to apportion due 
credit to the various individuals and services concerned by means of footnotes to 
those chapters and sections which have been contributed, or in the compilation of 
which co-operation has been received. 

While the greatest care has been taken in the preparation of the volume, there 
are doubtless imperfections and, with a view to the improvement of future editions, 
the Editor will be glad to hear of any errors which may have escaped his notice, 
and to receive any suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


R. H. COATS, 
Dominion Statistician. 
Dominion BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Orrawa, June 1, 1931. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 


Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles.—Land, 3,510,008; Water, 180,035; Total, 3,690,043. 


1906. 


(ee 


Item 
Population1— 
1| Prince Edward Island......... No. 
Bl LINO VAs SCOULa wena ade dere cee ss 
3] © New Brunswichs...¢ semis oe 5: ee 
4) Quebeerare.e tia) one Ree 
5} Ontario eh eee eck es 
Git Manitoba ressepenc cs ots oe sf 
7) Saskatchewan... .cse.0..scleee sé 
8|. Alberta ttashy. fer Selection. bd 
9). Britishi@olumbiaiery: <.2see <§ 
10) sYirkonmlerritony.aean, saaeed an 3 
11} Northwest Territories......... 
Wanda She Rist tes le tks es 
Immigration— 
12} From United Kingdom....... No 
13 Eas UNiteGIStatess.. .acc.no tf 
14 oa .Other Countriess. acc. “ 
MEO GANS siyeva.clst cet vee chavo < 
Agriculture— 
15| Area of occupied farms........ acre 
16} Improved lands.............:-. e 
Field Crops’— 
We Wheater ce a. tex ieeae ee acre 
bush. 
$ 
ES | FIORE: ie scpne diacne sre ee seoelews acre 
bush 
19\- Barleyas greene eee acre 
bush 
20|: Corn rayon. tetek Cos ee eee acre 
bush 
ML ePOtatoess.. seine iS Ree acre 
bush. 
$ 
Qe alayveandCloveradancceresc ere acre 
ton 
$ 
Total Areas, Field Crops.... acre 
Total Values, Field Crops’.. $ 
Live Stock— 
Bt EEROLSCS™), ae erceicente Dateettce sea No. 
$ 
gael chs COWss nite heen bes 
Rae OinemCattiown machine sate sce No. 
$ 
BG lg DMECD ee mantras wis cutee aie cee ke No. 
$ 
Ba BOWANG orc. coos ceuleas eee vase ome No. 
$ 
Total Values, Live Stock... $ 
Dairying’— 
Asli I OWHEOSEs TACLOLY. ..... « seracts seen ce lb. 
$ 
29| Butter, creamery............. lb. 
$ 
30| Butter, home made........... lb. 
$ 
31| Miscellaneous dairy products.. $ 
Total Values,Dairy Products $ 
32|Forestry—Exports of Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper..... $ 
SSHPISMCTICS corcasccce occ c nes ls $ 
$ 


34|\Raw PUES cs ee oc eee 


14,899 
18,364 


6,170, 649 


86,796 
57,796 
44,472 


| 


ty Aes fos <M a Oe, Se CON | 


220, 833 , 269/204, 788 , 583 § 
22,221,430] 23,597, 6398 
36,066,739} 45, 930,.2948 

7,240,972) 10,949, 0628 


45, 716, 762 
26, 279,485 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
94,021 108,891 109, 078 103 , 259 
387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 
285,594 321, 233 321, 263 331, 120 
1,191,516] 1,359,027) 1,488,535) 1,648,898 
1,620,851] 1,926,922) 2,114,321) 2,182,947 
25, 228 62, 260 152,506 255, 211 
= = = 91,279 
- = = 73, 022 
36, 247 49,459 98,173 178, 657 
- = = 27,219 
48, 000 56,446 98 , 967 20, 129 
3,689,257; 4,324,810) 4,833,239) 5,371,315 
- = 11,3832 11,810 
= - 2,4122 17, 987 
= = 7,9212 19,352 
27,773 47,991 21,7162 49,149 
36,046,401} 45,358,141} 58,997,995] 63,422,338 
17,335,818] 21,899,181} 27,729,852) 30,166,033 
1,646,781} 2,366,554) 2,701,213) 4,224,542 
16,723,873] 32,350,269] 42,223,372) 55,572,368 
16,993,265} 38,820,323} 31,667,529) 36,122,039 
= = 3,961,356] 5,367,655 
42,489,459} 70,493,131} 83,428,202} 151,497, 407 
15,966,310) 23,967,665) 31,702,717} 51,509, 118 
= = 868, 464 871, 800 
11,496,038} 16,844,868] 17,222,795) 22,224,366 
8,170,735} 11,791,408} 8,611,397) 8,889,746 
= = 195,101 360, 758 
3,802,830) 9,025,142) 10,711,380} 25,875,919 
2,283,145} 5,415,085} 5,034,348} 11,902,923 
403 , 102 464, 289 450, 190 448, 743 
47,330,187} 55,368,790] 53,490,857| 55,362,635 
15,211,774] 13,288,510) 21,396,342) 13,840, 658 
3,650,419} 4,458,349} 5,931,548} 6,543,423 
3,818,641) 5,055,810) 7,693,733} 6,943,715 
38,869,900} 40,446,480} 69,243,597) 85,625,315 
= — | 15,662,811) 19,763,740 
111,116,606} 155,277,427! 194,766,934] 237, 682, 285 
836,743} 1,059,358) 1,470,572} 1,577,493 
os = ~ | 118,279,419 
1,251,209} 1,595,800} 1,857,112} 2,408,677 
= = — | 69,237,970 
1,373,081] 1,919,189) 2,263,474) 3,167,774 
= = - | 54,197,341 
3,155,509} 3,048,678} 2,562,781) 2,510,239 
- - — | 10,490,594 
1,366,083} 1,207,619} 1,733,850} 2,353,828 
= = — | 16,445,702 
= = — | 268, 651, 026), 
155,524} 54,574,856] 97,418,855 
17,585} 5,130,036] 9,644,467 
981,939] 1,365,912} 3,654,364 
188, 532 225,375 635, 859 
74,190,584] 102,545,169) 111,577,210} 105,343,076 
14,244,592} 16,919,953} 19,414,435) 21,384,644 
= = -— | 15,623,907 
15,023,966; 22,743,939] 30,315,214} 66,740,953 
- -— | 25,351,085} 33,099,915 
7,573,199} 15,817,162} 18,977,874] 25,737,153 
= 987,555 768, 983 899, 645 


1Estimated populations are given for inter-censal.and post-censal years. 21897. *The figures for 1871- 
1911 are for the preceding years. Export prices have been used in working out values of dairy products. 


1911. 


7,206, 643 


123,013 
121,451 
66, 620 


311, 084 


108, 968, 715 
48, 733,823 


8,864, 154 
132,077,547 
104/816, 825 

8. 656,179 
245,393,425 
86,796, 130 
1,283, 094 
28,848,310 
14, 653, 697 
293,951 
14,417,599 
5,774, 039 
464,504 
55,461,473 
27,426,765 
~~ g' 289° 407 
10, 406,367 
90,115,531 


30,556, 168 
384, 513,795 


2,598, 958 
381,915,505 
2,595, 255 
109,575,526 
3, 930, 828 
86,278,490 
2,174,300 
10,701,691 
3,634, 778 
26, 986, 621 


615, 457, 833 


199, 904, 205 
21,587, 124 
64, 489, 398 
15,597, 807 

137, 110, 200 
30, 269, 497 
35, 927, 426 


103,381, 854 
56,334, 695 


34, 667,872 
1,927,550 


4The figures for 1930 are subject to revision. 
for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops for the years, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—<continued. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,510,008; Water, 180,035; Total, 3,690,043. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


88,615 
523, 837 
387,876 

2,361,199 
2,933, 662 
610,118 
757,510 
588, 454 
524,582 
4,157 
7,988 


86,700 
543 , 000 
411, 000 

2,604, 000 
3,187,000 
647, 000 
836, 000 
617, 000 
575, 000 
3,470 
9,050 


SS OO 82 SO he 


9,519, 220 


50,378 
21,025 
72,588 


9,658, 000 


50,872 
25, 007 
75,718 


9,934, 500 


64, 962)12 
30, 727|13 
67,599)14 


15,369,709 
262,781,000 
344, 096, 400 

10, 996, 487 
410, 211, 000 
210, 957, 500 

1,802, 996 
42,770, 000 
35, 024, 000 

173, 000 
6, 282, 000 
6,747, 000 
472,992 

63,297, 000 

50, 982,300 

7,821, 257 

14,527, 000 
168,547,900 
~ 38,930,333 
886,494, 900 


140, 887, 903 
70, 769, 548 


17,835,734 
226,508,411 
374,178,601 

13, 879, 257 
364, 989, 218 
180, 989, 587 

2,043, 669 
42,956, 049 
33,514, 070 

204,775 

10, 822, 278 

7,081, 140 

534, 621 

62, 230, 052 

44,635,547 

8,541, 093 

8,593,393 


47,553,418 


22,895, 649 
407, 136, 000 
442,221,000 

12,741,340 
383, 416, 000 
184, 098, 000 

3,642, 462 

99,987, 100 

52, 059, 000 


523,112 
46, 937, 0005 
69, 204, 000 

9,516,125 
14, 058, 000 


169, 822,397) 170,473, 000 


151,597 


22,460, 154 
479,665, 000 
477,791, 000 

13, 239, 963 
439,712,700 
225,879, 000 

3,505, 713 

96, 938, 000 

64,193, 000 


572,373 
46, 458, 0005 
54,341, 000 
10, 226, 895 
17,370, 000 
180, 835, 000 


24,119, 140 
566, 726, 000 
451, 235, 000 

13, 136,516 
452, 153, 000 
210, 956, 000 

4, 880, 740 
136,391,400 
76, 112, 000 
139, 192 

5, 241, 000 
5,860, 000 
599, 063 

50,195, 000° 

40, 874, 000 

10,320, 863 

16,515, 000 
171, 225, 000 


167, 722 


25, 255, 002 
304, 520, 000 
319,715, 000 

12,479,477 
282, 838 , 300 
168, 017,000 

5, 925,542 
102, 313, 300 
60, 505, 000 
152, 055 


63,372, 000 
10,560, 101 
15, 833, 000 
184,528, 000 


56, 097, 836 


56,172,310 


59,351,811 


933, 045, 936/1,104,983, 100}1,172,643 ,600)1,125,003,000 


3,246, 430 
418, 686, 000 
2,835, 532 
198,896, 000 
3,763,155 
204, 477, 000 
2,025, 030 
20, 927, 000 
3, 484, 982 
60, 700, 000 


903 , 686, 000 
192, 968,597 
35,512, 622 


82,564, 130 
26,966, 355 


3,624, 262 
440,502,040 
3,324, 653 
203, 555, 836 
5,194, 831 
139,590, 484 
3, 203, 966 
20,704, 509 
3,404,730 
36, 893, 244 


836,413,401 


162,117,494 
28,710, 030 
128,744,610 
48,135,439 


61, 207, 034 
948, 981, 400 


3,398,114 
245,119, 000 
3,839,191 
201, 236, 000 
4,731,688 
148,742, 000 
3,142,476 
31,417,000 
4,359, 582 
69, 958, 000 


3,421, 857 
260, 476, 000 
3, 883 , 229 
236, 071, 000 
5, 266, 434 
204, 558, 000 
2,362,706 
32, 004, 000 
4,694,789 
65, 116, 000 


696, 472, 000 


798, 225, 000 


171,731, 631 
28, 807,841 
177, 209, 287 
61, 753,390 


100,000,000} 95,000, 000 


29, 840, 000 


28,252,777 


98,750,881} 158,490, 971 


205, 436,350} 277,304,979 


83,116, 282} 284,561,478} 278,674,960 
35,860,708) 34,931,935) 56,360, 633 


Canadian Navy. #1907. 


10, 151, 594 


15,072,244 


138, 056, 908 
25,522, 148 
176,978, 947 
65, 709, 936 
95, 000, 000 
30,435, 121 
173, 207,335 


3,376,394 
255, 469, 000 
3,782,012 
271,557,000 
4,989,647 
231,287, 000 
3,415,788 
35,530, 000 
4,487,367 
66,595, 000 


860, 448, 000 


3,376, 487 
235,971, 000 
3, 684,766 
273,817, 000 
5, 139, 866 
239,713,000 
3, 635, 923 
36, 118, 000 
4,381,725 
71,111, 000 


856, 730, 000 


144,584, 619 
30,494, 463 
168, 027, 039 
64,702,538 
90, 000, 000 
29,103, 100 
173 , 325, 346 


118,746, 286 
21,471,330 
170, 810, 230 
65,929, 782 
88, 000, 000 
28,929, 000 
175,412,745 


‘Cwt. 


294,874,590 


297, 625,347 


284, 120, 267 
49, 123, 609 
18, 864, 126 


284, 543,396 
55, 050, 973 
18,758,177 


291,742,857 


288, 621, 745 
53,518,521 
18, 745,473 


163 , 288 


— |15 
— {16 


24,897, 900|17 
397,872, 000 
174,792,000 

13, 258, 700)18 
423, 148, 000 
102,919, 000 

5,558, 700/19 
135, 160, 200 
27,254, 000 

161, 400/20 
5,826, 000 


571, 300/21 
48, 241, 000° 
39, 858, 000 
10, 618, 200/22 
16,397, 000 
161, 122, 000 


62, 214,670 
631,592,900 


3, 295, 000/23 
202,013, 000 

3, 683 , 000)24 
218, 822, 000 

5,254, 000)25 
182, 263 , 000 


4,000, 000)27 
58, 852, 000 


687, 225, 000 


28 
29 
30 
31 


ae es oe a ap 


289, 566, 675/32 
48, 000, 000|33 
12, 208, 547/34 


6See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 


7Includes 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


— i | | | | 
— ————— 


1 A 6-701 ve Boman ee Sea To eT ra OZ. 
2 DU VEPs ctae dee oars oee = y 
S|": Copper. parce eter cticodrc tee ® 
dl Dea ete eee vee ccs cil oe 1» 
Bf NICHOLS eh settee cieulicus ser 1» 
Gi Pigiron eget hee keaceo.e c's a 
TP COAL. PRE ot nee ete ore seas as 
8) "Cementiiae, corer cane .< ces bi 


Totals, Mineral Production $ 


Electric Statistics— 

OS SPOwer Houses cc 5. <clachceiecn 
10} Capital invested.............. 
11; Kilowatt hours generated?..... 
12)\ “Gustomerei oo ede oo ce 

Water Power— 
13) Turbine H.P. installed........ 
Manufacturesi'— 
14 ietimployeesiy et acco 
15} Capital 
16] Salaries and wages............ 
17| Products— 


ASI BRE ZDOTESe Cece vee nen cee $ 
19 $ 


Totals, External Trade... 


$ 

Exports to United Kingdom... $ 
Imports from United Kingdom $ 
Exports to United States...... 
Imports from United States... $ 

el ea Domestic, by Chief Items— 


CLIN ADAG eerie. eee eeepc non bush. 
PETIA GAG OUP rei ctr cals tt vious tte brl 
Pk GGG Pep aR SA Pe ec 9 bush 
pled SES Cae, nc ae Wear tn Neen a 
28|- Bacon and hams, shouldersand ad 
B@acia crest. tue 1p 
30 Cheese Oe cee tern tap abe pains ib 
gol eiyeree JOMicSEE 147 NSRNI 
So / CODPELo ak See sek ce ices tee 1. 
Wal IO elt, Pa hee eae + olga sv ane ny 
35| Coal...... prigte Seerera sesh 4 a erease aes ne 
WG! PASDESIOR does de tcs eek sine aes ton 
34] GWood Bulpte; te. tees ses ces ee 
38] Newsprint PAPEP.........6.00. ow 


11887. 21874. 31886. 


4000’s omitted. 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


1,063, 7422 
1,763,423? 


187, 942 
77,964,020 
40,851,009 


221,617,773 
96,709, 927 


57, 630,024 
84, 214,388 


21,733, 556 
48, 498, 202 
29,164,358 
27,185,586 


1,748,977 
1,981,917 
306,339 
1,609, 849 
542,386 
231,227 

' 23,487 
290,217 
103,444 
1,018, 918 
15, 439, 266 
3,065, 234 
8,271,439 
1,109, 906 
163, 037 


595, 261 
6,246,000 
_ 120,121 


318, 287 
662,451 


re 


63,524 
1,313, 153 
355, 083! 
347, 2711 
3,260, 4241 


830, 47711 
498, 2861 
24,8271 
366, 192! 
1,537, 106 
2,688, 621 
69, 8431 
81,909! 


254, 894 
164,957, 423 
59,401, 702 


309, 731,867 


83,944, 701 
90,488,329 


42,637,219 
42,885, 142 
34,038,431 
36,338, 701 


2,523, 673 
2,593, 820 
439,728 
2,173,108 
2,926,532 
1,791,873 
168,381 
1,813, 208 
103,547 
758,334 
17,649,491 
3,573,034 
49, 255,523 
5,510, 443 
767,318 


34,494 
39, 604.000 
150'412 


420,055 
1, 123.091 


Lio bead et Sia 


45,018 
930, 614 
414,523 
409, 549 

9,529,401 
1, 226, 703 
, 665 


80 
4,113,771 


71,219 


272, 033}- 


353, 213,000 
79,234,311 


368, 696, 723 


88, 671, 738 
111,533,954 


43,243, 784 
42,018,943 
37, 743, 430 
52,033,477 


2,108, 216 
1,583,084 
296, 784 
1,388,578 
260, 560 
129,917 
65,083 
559, 489 
75,541 
628, 469 
3,768,101 
602,175 
106, 202, 140 
9,508, 800 
554, 126 


238,367 
10, 994, 498 
505, 196 
5,352,043 
240,499 
833, 684 
2,916,465 
22 


513,909 
280, 619 


1, 167,216 
24, 128,503 
5,539, 192 
3,265,354 
37,827,019 
6,096, 581 
51, 900, 958 
2,249,387 
9,189,047 
4,594, 523 
274,376 
3,512, 923 
6,486, 325 
12, 699, 243 
450,394 
660,030 


58 
11,891,025 


238, 902 


339,173 
446,916,487 
113,249,350 


481,053,375 
214,525,517 


177, 431,386 
177,930, 919 


92,857,525 
42,820,334 
67, 983 , 673 
107,377, 906 


9,739,758 
6,871,939 
1,118,700 
4,015, 226 
8,155,063 
2,490,521 
252,977 
2,097,882 
1,055, 495 
11,778,446 
16,335, 528 
3,295, 663 
195, 926, 697 
20,696,951 
24,445, 156 
4,022,019 
2,420,750 
26,345,776 
2,659, 261 
9,537,558 
958,365 
1,888, 538 
5,307,060 
, 715 
864,573 


1,937,207 


556,415 
11,502, 120 
8,473,379 
5,659, 455 
55, 609, 888 
10, 720,474 
54, 608, 217 
3,089, 187 
21,490,955 
8, 948, 834 


19, 732, 019 
2,128,374 
3,170, 859 


nS | ee ee | eee es 


— | | | | 


157 
80,393,445 


608, 002 
383,920 
833,916, 155 
162,155,578 
706, 446,578 


235, 483, 956 
283, 740, 280 


————______ |__| SS LT Ls 


127,456,465 
69,183,915 
83,546,306 

169, 256, 452 


40,399, 402 
33,658,391 


1,029,079 
12,086,868 
34,031,525 

7,075,539 

215, 834, 543 
24,433, 169 
12,991, 916 

7,261,527 

4,310,528 
44,282,348 

7,148, 633 
23,959, 841 


1,578, 137 
3,478, 150 


5 The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include 


works employing fewer than 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are for works with 5 hands 
and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, 


lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. 


The figures for these years are 


1911. 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355,272 
55,648,011 
6, 886, 998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 
34,098, 744 
10, 229, 623 


11, 323, 388 
26,467, 646 
5, 692, 915 
_ 7,644,537 


103,220,994 


266 
110,838, 746 


1,363,134 
515, 203 


1916. 


930, 492 
19, 234,976 
25,459, 741 
16,717,121 

117, 150,028 
31,867,150 
41,497,615 

3,532, 692 
82,958,564 
29,035, 498 
1,169, 257 
16,750,898 
14, 483,395 
38,817,481 
5, 369,560 
6, 547, 728 


307 
248, 573, 546 


2,222,169 


1921. 


926,329 
19,148, 920 
13,543,198 
8,485,355 
47,620,820 
5,953,555 
66, 679, 592 
3,828, 742 
19, 293,060 

6,752,571 

665, 676 
15,511, 828 
15,057,495 
72,451, 656 

5, 752, 885 
14,195, 143 


510 

484, 669,451 
5, 614, 132 
973, 212 


2,754,157 
456,076 
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1926. 


1,754, 228 
36,263,110 
22,371,924 
13,894,531 

133,094, 942 
17,490,300 

283, 801, 265 
19, 240, 661 

65,714, 294 

14,374, 163 

820, 426 


1927. 


1,852,785 
38,300, 464 
22,736, 698 
12,816, 677 

140, 147,440 
17,194, 487 

311,423,161 
16,477,139 

66, 798, 717 

15, 262,171 

794, 860 


1928. 


1,890,592 
39,082,005 
21,936, 407 
12,761,725 
202, 696, 046 
28,598, 249 
337, 946, 688 
15,553, 231 
96, 755,578 
22,318,907 

1,162,254 


1929. 


1, 928,308 
39, 861, 663 
23,143,261 
12, 264,308 
248, 120,760 
43,415,251 
326,522, 566 
16,544, 248 
110,275, 912 
27,115,461 

1,209,779 


1930.9 


2,107,073 
43,557,063 
26,435,935 
10,086, 367 

303,356, 644 
37,990, 226 

333,067,797 
13,109,451 

103, 768, 857 
24, 455, 133 

836, 839 


16,011, 17319} 14,038, 7931) 20, 754, 50019 21,603, 2001} 14,345, 80010 


16,478,131 
59,875, 094 
8,707,021 
13,013, 283 


59 

756, 220,066 
12,093,445 
1,337,562 


4,549, 383} 


581,539 


17,426, 861 
61,867,463 
10,065, 865 
14,391, 937 


629 

866, 825, 285 
14,549,099 
1,381, 966 


4,798,917 
618, 933 


17,564, 293 
63, 757, 833 
11,023, 928 
16,739, 163 


601 


11,496,557 
63,065, 170 
12, 284,081 
19,337, 235 


587 
956,919, 603} 1,055,731 ,532 


16,336,518 
1,464,005 


5,349, 232 
658, 023 


17,962,515 
1, 555, 883 


5, 727, 162 
693, 816 


1,247,583,609|1,958,705,230)3,190,026,358]3,981,569,590| 4,337,631 ,558|4,780,296,049)5,083,014,754 


241,008,416} 283,311,505) 518,785,137) 653,850,933} 693,932,228] 755,199,372 


813,049, 842 


1,165,975,639/1,381,547,225) 2,576,037 ,029/3,247,803 ,438|3,425,498,540/3,769,847,364/4,063,987,279 


564,466,621} 589, 603,792) 1,209,143 ,344/1 492,645,039] 1,635,923 ,936/1,819,046,025/1,997,350,365 


274,316,553] 741,610, 638/1,189,163,701)1,315,355,791! 1,252, 157,506) 1,228,349,343] 1,363,709,672|1,120,258,302/18 
452,724,603) 508,201, 134/1,240,158,882} 927,328, 732]1,030,892,505) 1,108,956,466) 1,265,679,091) 1,248,273 582/19 


132, 156, 924 


for the preceding years in each case. 


109, 934, 753 
104,115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049, 046 
13, 854, 790 
5,431, 662 


181, 895, 724 
20,739,507 

5,344,465 
33,731,010 
17,269, 168 


6,588, 655 
5,715,532 


3,092, 437| 


451, 852,399 

77,404,361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880, 549 


157,745,469 
172,896,445 

6; 400, 214 
35, 767,044 
26, 816,322 
14, 637, 849 


27, 090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1,018, 769 

168, 961,583 

26, 690, 500 

16,870,394 

27,794,566 

14, 298,351 

111,046,300 

14,670,073 

70,443, 000 
7,714, 769 


10,376,548 
9, 264,080 
17,974,292 


312, 844, 871 
213,973,562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129,215,157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017,032 
66, 520,490 
14,321,048 
14, 152,033 


133, 620, 340 
37, 146, 722 

3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11,127,432 
36, 167,900 

4,336,972 
47,018,300 


16, 501,478 

191, 299 
12, 633,389 
14,363,006 
71,552,037 
15, 112,586 
78,922,137 


508, 237, 560 
163, 731,210 
474, 987,367 
608, 618, 542 


249,679,470 
364,364,388 
10, 084, 974 
69, 687, 598 
43 , 058, 283 
24, 237, 693 
368, 787 
3,711,840 
1, 253, 760 
28,590,301 
23,303,865 
8,773,125 
148 , 333,500 
33, 718,587 
25, 968, 094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600 
7,037,206 
71,081, 400 
12,829, 244 
753, 842 
4,083,713 
269, 652 
9,920, 900 
19,812,381 
49,909,870 
29,537,366 
102, 238, 568 


446,872,851 
163, 939,065 
466, 422,789 
687,022,521 


248,497,482 
353,094, 940 
10, 147, 705 
68, 720,334 
15, 488,329 
8,598, 755 
321, 733 
3,246,170 
787,447 
19,117,097 
9,878,400 
3,351,589 
136, 665, 400 
24,956,179 
6,854,342 
21,812, 957 
12,976,334 
66, 860, 700 
7,835, 148 
62,444, 700 
12,921,190 
1,264,901 
7,112,763 
265, 946 

10, 614, 694 
18,959,351 
49,887,739 
35, 437, 629 
116, 452, 158 


From 1922 statistics are 


410, 691,392 
186, 435, 824 
478,145,383 
718, 896,270 


266, 902, 189 
352, 117, 150 

9,387,273 
59,879,302 


ile 940, 909 
2,643,300 
1,053,553 

105, 212, 600 

21,100, 625 
9,035, 734 

21,370,047 

11,861,537 

74,945, 500 
7,083, 725 

78, 228, 500 

17,026,304 


10, 677, 171 
17,886,405 
47,261, 235 
39,417,522 
128,507,101 


429,730,485 
194,041,381 
499, 612,145 
868,012,229 


370,459,551 
428,524,326 
11,405, 728 
65,117,779 
15,657,348 
10, 241, 938 
113,763 
1,127,270 
366, 582 
7,874, 026 
1,889, 200 
764, 836 
112, 609, 200 
25, 181,853 
12,396, 444 
20, 768, 801 
11, 962, 928 
85,590, 600 
7,936,179 
107, 482,200 
23, 880, 492 
1,493 
4,402,028 
268,879 

11, 267, 188 
16,950, 165 
44,895,717 
45,264,586 
142,343,064 


14,878, 728 
53, 287, 813 
11,032,539 
17,818,451 


ee ——~— | | — —  ——————__ |__| | | | 


—_—_—$— | | | | | | 


1 
18,156, 000/11 
— {12 


SS ee ee ee ee a 


ane ran > wo wo = 


6, 125, 012/13 


281, 745, 965/20 
189, 179, 738}21 
515, 049, 763}22 
847, 442, 037/23 


177,006,369] 24 


215, 753,475 


7,893, 960) 25 


45,457,195 


6, 406, 181/26 


4,055, 855 


162, 188) 27 


1, 309, 400|29 


543, 851 


92, 293, 700/30 


18,278, 004 


34,375, 003/31 
22,576, 768/32 


11,569, 855 


82,084, 600/33 


8,769,586 


106,517, 500/34 


25,034,975 


728 , 267/35 


3,917,650 


286, 497/36 


12,074,065 


17, 261, 954/37 


44,704,958 


49, 800, 821/38 


145, 610, 519 


exclusive of construction, hand trades, 


- repair and custom work. Figures for 1925-29 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier 
7Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


years. 
8 Coppe 
10 Histimated on the basis of sales. 


6 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 
per, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 
11 The figures are for 1889. 


® The figures for 1930 are subject to revision. 


ooo 
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Item. 


Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 
Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. $ 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ucts: age: Saw ee tee. See $ 
Wood, wood products and paper $ 
Jronsahditesproducts:. =.245.F2.. $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
TOC ICLSe Roe. kk Alek dae $ 
Non-metallic minerals 
their products (ex. chemicals) $ 
Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
All other commodities......... $ 


ae 2) id ST w co — 


Totals, Exports, Domestic... $ 


Imports for Consumption— 
10} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $ 
11; Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
Cue tes. eel. VAs. 6 eee eas « 
13) Wood, wood products and paper. 
Iron and its-products........... 
15} Non-ferrous metals and their 
PLOGUCTSHAS.. ith. aeons ee: $ 
16] Non-metallic minerals and their 


PALA 


products (except chemicals)... $ 
17| Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
18] All other commodities......... $ 
NotalsTmaportes.acs ene $ 
Steam Railways— 
19|. «Miles in operation... . . 6. os... No 
20 ey Capitaine wae SAS ik es. Seek $ 
Pile Passencersatesnitee taceciton soon No 
Be | EL DONe MG ee haa she iio cine aera ton 
QO AARMINES! ates lakes hens nee $ 
PAl SEL XPONSES ie nee np eee. $ 
Electric Railways— 
25 Wiles in’ operation. ..t rns. a No. 
2G Capitals; Bech ees ee ees $ 
2d | seeCASSCNECIS Shen with siete ee No. 
28a rneieht. see eee ake. eae ton 
SO BATU ATHIN TS. Petaame so 8 ehh oveks $ 
30 re EXpenses.chyk.eieukes © ete eae $ 
Canals— 
31) Passengers carried.............- No 
Salt eb Melo Nt A. Meese eco we prcleesiane ton 
Shipping (Sea-going)— 
Sol MAD COLE Gn |. seams doles aideeantieak ton 
salen leaned ithe oe lis =< pot eehtnes 4 
3D MRL OCALSEL as. oheie ite eh an ole ear hott 


SGlMEUN VOLE: seine. ote heer ane ton 
Si lB loads... tec shiek a cies cs 
SUMO UALSs sos Meet ad Blais «6 oa ehemmeyeteeee < 
Shipping (Coastwise)— 
COTO on aeetca cee chi «. < catsastaties ton 
AGI EE Clonredi., jek ste aoe. Stadt. ee 
ELBE OtAISHO See mittee elt aie tdicrentatohe es 
42| Telegraphs, Government, miles 
Of lin6s Sen. esa ens. is, See e 
43| Telegraphs, other, miles of line. 
44) (GRelephonessar, Jeane neeee en «ake No. 


£5) “Motor vehicles: ..s.. 0 5.5 te os 
11876, 21875. 


1881. 


57,630,024 


83,944, 701 


1891. 


13, 742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351, 085 
556,527 
1,618, 955 
3, 988, 584 
851, 211 
5,291,051 


88, 671, 738 


24,212,140 
8,080, 862 
28,670,141 
5, 203, 490 
15, 142,615 
3,810, 626 
14,139,024 


3, 697,810 
8,577, 246 


1901. 


25, 541, 567 
68, 465, 332 
1,880,539 
33,099, 915 
3,778,897 
-33, 395,096 
7,356, 444 


791,855 
3,121,741 


177, 431,386 


38, 036, 146 
14,022, 896 
37, 284, 752 
8,196,901 
29, 955, 936 
7,167,318 
21,255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


84,214,388) 90,488,329 


111, 533, 954 


177,930,919 


2,695 
257,035,188! 
5,190,416? 
5,670,836? 
19,470,5392 
15,775,532? 


100,377 
3,955, 621 


2,521,573 
2,594, 460 
5,116,033 


4,055, 198 
3,954,797 
8,009, 995 


! 


7,331 
284,419, 293 
6,943, 671 
12,065, 323 
27, 987,509 
20,121, 418 


118, 136 
2, 853, 230 


4,032, 946 
4,071,391 
8,104,337 


2,934,508 
2,763 , 592 
5, 698, 095 


7,664, 863 
7,451, 903 
15, 116, 766 


1,947 


13, 838 
632,061, 440 
13, 222, 568 
21,753,021 
48,192,099 
34,960, 449 


146,336 
2,902,526 


5, 273, 935 
5,421,261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009,018 
8,107, 452 


12, 835, 774 
12,150,356 
24,986, 130 


2,699 
27,866 


3Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907. 


18,140 


283, 740, 280 


1906. 


a= See 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2,602, 903 
45,716, 762 
4,705,296 
28, 455, 786 
7,817,475 


1,784, 800 
4,002,038 


235, 483 , 956 


50,307,368 
23,616, 885 
59, 292, 868 
14,341, 947 
49,436, 840 
17,533, 430 
33, 757, 284 


8, 269, 169 
27,184,539 


21,353 


816, 110, 837} 1,065,881 ,629 


18,385, 722 
36,999,371 
72,898,749 
50,368, 726 


675 


120, 934, 656 
287, 926 

5, 768, 283 
3,435, 162 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


7,514, 732 
7,028,330 
14, 543, 062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11, 486, 746 


17, 927,959 
16,516, 832 
34, 444, 796 


5,744 
30, 194 
63,192 


27,989, 782 
57,966,713 
125, 322, 865 
87, 129, 434 


814 
237,655,074 
506, 024 


10, 966, 871 
6,675, 037 


256, 500 


10,523, 185 


8,895, 353 
7,948,076 
16, 843, 429 


9,352, 653 
8,536, 090 
17,888, 743 


23, 543, 604 
22,780, 458 
46,324, 062 


6, 829 
31,506 


2, 1303 


1911. 


1916. 


84,368,425) 257,019, 215 
69, 693,263) 138,375,083 


1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9, 884,346 


34, Q00, 996 
10, 038, 493 


3, 088, 840 
5, 088, 564 


15,097, 691 
83, 116, 282 
66, 127,099 


66, 036, 542 
12,096, 973 


15, 961, 226 
87, 780,527 


1921. 


482,140,444 
188, 359, 937 
18, 783 , 884 
284,561,478 
76,500, 741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 
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1926. 


606, 058, 672 
190,975,417 
8,940,046 
278, 674,960 
74,735,077 
97,476,270 
24,712,584 


17,354,389 
16,428,376 


1927. 


574,994, 162 
167,291,589 
7,665, 563 
284, 120, 267 
74, 284, 824 
80, 639, 197 
28, 880, 831 


16, 203, 760 
18,077,313 


1928. 


555, 110, 598 
165, 845 , 096 
10, 904,073 
284, 543,396 
62, 753, 934 
90,840, 441 
25,949, 930 


17,365,516 
15, 036, 359 


1929. 


646,514, 058 
158, 757, 272 
9,678,019 
288,621,745 
82, 256, 717 
112,778,194 
27,401, 790 


19, 438, 064 
18, 263, 813 


1930.4 


384, 635,751 
133,009, 145 
9,066, 226 
289, 566, 675 
78, 589, 580 
154,319, 429 
28,545,096 


22,468, 462 
20,057, 938 


274,316,553} 741,610, 638/1,189,163,701/1,315,355,791)1,252,157,506) 1,228,349,343| 1,363,709,672) 1,120,258,302 


79,214,041 
30, 671, 908 
87,916, 282 
26,851, 936 
91,968, 180 
27,579,572 
53,430,475 


12,471, 730 
42, 620,479 


95,421,161 
38,657,514 
96,191,485 


18, 277,420 
92,065, 895 


_ 29,431,592 


53, 490, 284 
19, 217,505 
65, 448, 278 


259,431,110 
61,722,390 
243, 608, 342 
57,449,384 
245, 625, 703 
55, 651,319 
206, 095, 113 


37,887,449 
72, 688,072 


452,724,603} 508,201, 134/1,240,158,882 


25,400 


37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188 , 733, 494 
131,034, 785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1, 228, 362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


304, 904 
38, 030, 353 


11,919, 339 
10,377,847 
22, 297, 186 


13,286, 102 
11, 846, 257 
25, 132,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347,255 
66, 627,934 


8, 446 
33, 905 
302, 759 
21,519 


37, 434 


43,503, 459 
109, 659, 088 
261, 888, 654 
180, 542, 259 


1,674 
154,895, 584 
580,094, 167 

1, 936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18,099, 906 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


12,616,927 
12,210, 723 
24,827,656 


16, 486, 778 
16, 406, 670 
32,893,448 


35, 624,074 
33, 085,350 
68,709, 424 


10, 699 
38, 552 
548,421 
123, 464 


39,363 


46,793, 251 
103, 131, 132 
458,008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1, 687 

177, 187, 436 
719,305 441 
2,285, 886 
44, 536, 833 
35, 945,316 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


12,516,503 
12, 400, 226 
24,916, 729 


14, 828,454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28, 567,545 
27,773, 668 
56, 341, 213 


11,207 
41,577 
902,090 
465,378 


203,417,431 
49,185,558 
184,761,831 
40, 403,096 
47, 692, 985 
139, 033, 940 


28, 404, 276 
53, 232, 815 


213,098,121 
53,214, 135 
183,583,931 
47,962,298 
52,747, 842 
156, 784,707 


31,844,715 
62, 22/, 271 


238,185,560} 233,130,244 


65,790,021 
186,994, 462 
51,750,924 
60,190, 036 
153, 049, 438 


33,572,113 
59,848, 892 


71,661,754 
206,439,173 
59,214, 818 
75,438, 431 
166, 964, 231 


37,723, 046 
68,491,584 


40,352 


42, 686, 166 
122,476,822 
493,599,754 
389, 503, 452 


1,684 


40,572 


41,840,550 
125, 967,439 


41,024 


40,592, 792 
141, 230, 026 


499,064,207) 563,732,260 
407,646,280) 442,701,270 


1,652 


215, 808,520) 222,552,717 


748, 710, 836 

3,493,457 
51,723, 199 
36,453, 709 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


22,837,720 
22,817, 276 
45, 654, 996 


14,117,099 
15,474, 732 
29,591,831 


41,770, 48) 
41,117,175 
82, 887, 655 


10, 722 
42,239 
1, 201, 008 
836, 794 


781,398, 194 

3, 269, 028 
53,506, 401 
37, 616, 568 


210, 884 
17,488,311 


23, 224, 281 
22,925, 488 
46, 149, 769 


14, 862,096 
16,319, 794 
31,181,890 


43,124,919 
42,617, 46, 
85, 742,386 


10, 737 
41,994 
1,259, 987 
945,672 


1,653 
221,302, 236 
808, 023, 615 

3,892,114 
55, 632,761 
38, 782, 719 


188, 146 
18,720,441 


24,240, 847 
23,973,787 
48,214, 634 


16, 745, 632 
18,843,531 
35,589, 163 


45,381,586 
44,146,030 
89,527, 616 


10,765 
43,012 
1,334, 534 
1,076, 819 


41,409 


39,070, 893 
137,855,151 
534, 106, 185 
433,077,113 


1,637 
222,422,815 
836, 729, 851 

3,662,765 
58, 268, 981 
40,085, 140 


164,552 
13,699, 647 


27,464, 158 
26, 944,369 
54,408 , 527 


18, 987,751 
20,338, 949 
39,326, 700 


49,046,588 
48,007,097 
97,053, 685 


9, 848 

42; 987 
1,399, 986 
1,195,594 


eS en ee sss eS eee ee een ———————— 


Cwm DPD CPW W —_ 


227, 048,817|10 
69,853, 833/11 
185, 241, 252|12 
60,951, 077/13 
181, 196, 800] 229,429,485] 259,575,020] 346,615,810] 316,878, 627/14 
87,950, 252|15 
186, 496, 388] 16 


39, 907, 503|17 
73, 945, 833/18 


927, 328, 732) 1,030,892,505]1,108,956,466]1,265,679,091|1,248,273,582 


42, 075/19 
1 528,689,201) 1,893,125,774|2,164,687,636|3,560,948,932|3,637,837,497|3,722,476,251)/3,966,357,355) 4,071,490,000) 20 
34,710,000) 21 
115,398, 000|22 
454,615,000) 23 
380, 919, 000/24 


133, 266/31 
14, 803, 334/32 


27,155, 766/33 
25,836, 466/34 
52,992, 232/35 


17,550, 585/36 
18,895, 972/37 
36, 446, 557/38 


43, 666, 866/39 
44, 067,907|40 
87, 734, 773|41 


9, 351/42 
43,473} 43 
— |44 


1,239, 888) 45 


‘The figures for 1930 are subject to revision. Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs .« 
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1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


—| — | | | | Le 


Post Office— 
I. PeRevenuetaprecess & cate eer $ 
2\, SHixpencdkituresg sae. eee cele $ 
3| Money orders issued............ $ 


Dominion Finance— 

4| Customs Revenue.............. $ 
5) Hixcise Revenue..:.......+-.55+ $ 
6; Total Ordinary Revenue....... $ 
7 Revenue per head............ $ 
8| Total Ordinary Expenditure.... $ 

9 Expenditure per head......... $ 
10| Total Disbursements........... $ 
11 Disbursements per head...... $ 
12) 2 Grossi Debtzte. Ss sec ee eee $ 
13)+ Asset src iene nies frtonrcrenae $ 


Provincial Finance— 
14| Revenue, Ordinary, Totals..... $ 
15] Expenditure, Ordinary, Totals. $ 


Note Circulation— 


Chartered Banks— 
18\>, Capitalypaid-api i) aa... toa. ee 
NOI ASSOLE PREM < ses cae eon 
Liabilities to the public........ 
21| Deposits payable on demand... 
Deposits payable after notice.. 
Totals, Deposits?.......... 


BARAEAALHL 


Savings Banks— 
23| Deposits in Post Office......... 
24| Deposits in Government Banks. 
25| Deposits in Special Banks...... 


PAA 


Loan Companies*— 
DG wAISse tsi h seis. ee ake SORE RE $ 
Ral Selaabiities wet. Tene. Oe. Fake $ 
2S UD SpOsiten ae cmietciecine cite cer $ 


Trust Companies— 
29| Shareholders’ assets............ $ 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 
$1| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ 
32| Premium income for year...... $ 


'|Provincial Fire Insurance— 
33| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ 
34| Premium income for year...... $ 


Dominion Life Insurance!1— 


35} Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ 

36] Premium income for year...... $ 
Provincial Life Insurance— 

37} Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ 

38] Premium income for year...... $ 


Business Transacted— 
39| Bank clearings..... Thousands of $ 


40| Bank debits....... Thousands of $ 
Education— 

Aiminroinient eae Sele... eee! No. 

42| Average daily attendance...... ys 

43} Number of teachers............ oA 

44| Totals, Public Expenditure..... $ 


803, 637 
994, 876 
4,546,434 


11,841,105 
4,295,945 
19,335,561 


5:50 
15, 623, 082 


4-44 
19,293,478 
5-48 

115, 492, 683 
37,786, 165 


1,344, 970 
1,876, 658 
7,725, 212 


18,406,092 
5,343,022 
29, 635, 298 
6-83 


25,502,554 
5:88 
33, 796, 643 
7:79 


199, 861, 537 
44,465,757 


2,515, 823 
3,161, 676 
12,478,178 


23,305,218 
6,914, 850 
38,579,311 

7-96 


36,343, 568 
7-50 


40, 793, 208 
8-42 

289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 


3,421,192 
3,837,376 
17,956, 258 


28, 293, 930 
10,318, 266 
52, ser 


“72 

46, 866,368 
; 8-67 
57, 982, 866 
10-73 


354, 732, 433 
86, 252, 429 


5,993, 343 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 
80,139,360 


12-99 
67,240,641 


10-90 
83,277, 642 
13-49 

392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 702 


5,518, 946 
4,935,008 


20,914, 637 
7,244,341 


37,095,340 
125, 273, 631 
80, 250, 974 


56,287,391 


2,497,260 
2,072,037 
5, 766,712 


8,392,464 
8,392, 464 
2,399, 136 


228, 453, 784 
2,321,716 


45,825,935 
1,852,974 


803, 000 
13,559 


7,858, 698 
8,119,701 


28,516, 692 
14,539,795 


59,534,977 
200, 613,879 
127,176, 249 


94,346,481 


6, 208, 227 
9,628, 445 
7, 685, 888 


73, 906, 638 
71,965,017 
13, 460, 268 


462,210, 968 
3,827,116 


103, 290, 932 
3,094, 689 


891,000 
18,016 


10, 693, 815 
11, 628, 353 


33,061,042 
16,176, 316° 


60, 700, 697 
269,307,032 
187,332,325 


148, 396, 968 


21,738,648 
17,661,378 
10, 982, 232 


125, 041, 146 
123, 915, 704 
18, 482, 959 


14,074,991 
14,146,059 


50, 610, 205 
27, 898, 5095 


67,035,615 
531,829,324 
420,003, 743 

95,169, 631 
221,624, 664 
349,573,327 


39,950,813 
16,098, 144 
19, 125,097 


158, 523, 307 
158, 523,307 
20,756,910 


23,027,122 
21,169, 868 


70, 638, 870 
49,941, 4265 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
713, 790, 553 
165, 144,569 
381,778, 705 
605,968,513. 


45,736, 488 
16,174, 134 
27,399,194 


232,076,447 
232,076,447 
23,046, 194 


759, 602, 191) 1,038,687,619]1,443,902,244 


6,168, 716 


9,650,348 


14, 687, 963 


261,475,229) 463,769,034} 656,260,900 


8,417,702 


580, 644 


993 , 000 
23,718 


15, 189, 854 


1,871,062 


1,083,000 
669, 000 


22,364,456 


3,950, 701 


1,173,009 
743 ,496 
32,250 
16,368, 244 


1 Figures do not include fraternal insurance. 


from 1901-1929. 
are subject to revision. 


5 As at June 30. 


6 Active assets only. 


NOTE. 
In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government savings banks 


2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada 
3 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 


4 The figures for 1930 


7Included in Post Office savings banks. 


1911. 


9,146, 952 
7, 954, 223 
70, 614, 862 


71, 838, 089 
16, 869, 837 
117, 780, 409 
16-34 
87,774,198 
12-18 
122, 861, 250 
17-04 
474,941,487 
134, 899, 435 


340,042,052 


40, 706, 948 
38,144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


103 , 009, 256 


43,330,579 


14,673, 752 
34,770,386 


389, 701, 988 
389, 701, 988 
133, 742,513 


1916. 


1921. 
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1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930.4 


——— | | | | EL TL 


18, 858,410 
16,009, 139 
94,469, 871 


98,649, 409 
22,428, 492 
172, 147, 838 


21-42 
130, 350, 727 
16- 22 
339, 702, 502 
42-27 


26,331,119 
24, 661, 262 
173, 523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37,118,367 
434,386,537 
49-64 
ee 
1-09 

528, 083, ae 


321, 831, 631 561, 603, 1336 


31,024, 464 
30,499, 686 
177, 840, 231 


127,355,143 
42,923,549 
380, 745, 506 
40-78 
320, 660,479 
34-15 
355, 186, i 
37-8 


8 


379, 048, 085 


29,378, 697 
31,007, 698 
188, 219,777 


141, 968, 678 
48,513,160 
398, 695, 776 
42-07 

319, 548,173 
33-57 
358,556, 751 
37-67 

378, 464, 3475 


30,529, 155 
32,379,196 
200,773, 403 


156, 985, 818 
57,400, 898 
422,717,983 

44-49 
336, 167, 961 

34-81 
378, 658, 440 


380, 287, 0106 


31,170,904 
33, 483 , 058 
203, 129, 237 


187, 206,332 
63, 684, 954 
455,463,874 

46-97 
350, 952, 924 
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CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.! 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
the Coast of Labrador, a dependency of the Colony of Newfoundland. It also 
includes the Arctic archipelago between Davis strait and the 141st meridian. 

The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on 
the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence river and 
additional lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; and 
on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the territory of 
the Coast of Labrador (as defined by the award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 
1927), and Davis strait. As regards the far north, Canada includes all the lands 
in the area bounded on the east by a line passing midway between Greenland 
and Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere islands to the 60th meridian of longitude, 
‘ following this longitude to the pole, and on the west by the 141st meridian of 
longitude, following this longitude to the pole. The southernmost point is 
Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, while from east to west 
the Dominion extends from about west longitude 57°—at the southernmost 
point of the boundary with the Coast of Labrador—to west longitude 141°, the 
boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends over 84° of longitude 
and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion (as revised on the basis of the results of 
recent explorations in the north) is 3,690,043 square miles, a figure which may be 
compared with that of 3,743,529 square miles for the United States and its 
dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total 
area of Australia, 4,277,170 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 
3,275,510 the area of Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the 
British Isles and 138,491,977 the area of the British Empire. By comparison with 
the last two figures, Canada is seen to be over 30 times as large as the British 
Isles and to comprise over 27 p.c. of the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the 
following provinces:—the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; 
Quebec, covering a strip. south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory 
north of the St. Lawrence and east of the Ottawa to Hudson strait, less the 
territory of the Coast of Labrador; Ontario, extending northward from the 
Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces 
of the interior continental plain, extending from 49° to 60° north latitude; and 
British Columbia, the province of the western mountain and Pacific Coast region, 
also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 60th parallel of latitude, the 
country is divided into the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, the 
latter area composed of the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and 
Franklin. 

Prince Edward Island—tThis, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies 
at the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of 
the continent by Northumberland strait. It is about 120 miles in length and, 


1 Revised by J. E. Chalifour, Chief Geographer, and F. H. Peters, Director of the Topo- 
graphical Survey, both of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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with an average width of 20 miles, covers an area of 2,184 square miles, some 
200 square miles more than the State of Delaware. The island is nearly cut into 
three parts by the deep indentation of Malpeque bay north of Summerside and 
again at Charlottetown by Hillsborough river, which nearly meets Tracadie bay 
on the north side. Its rich red soil and red sandstone formations are a distinct 
feature, and no point in the island attains a greater altitude than 306 feet 
above sea-level. A climate tempered by the surrounding waters of the gulf and 
yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a fertile soil and 
sheltered harbours, offers great inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and 
fishing. The province is noted for its relative predominance in the fox-farming 
industry, its lobster canneries, and its production of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotta—The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 
50 to 105 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel 
to the Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus 
of Chignecto. It includes at the north the island of Cape Breton, which is 
separated from the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total area of 
the province is 21,428 square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the 
combined area of Belgium and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main 
entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward Island from 
the Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. 
Its area of 3,120 square miles encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, con- 
nected with the sea at the north by two natural channels and at the south by 
the St. Peters ship canal. The ridge of low mountainous country running 
through the centre of the Nova Scotia mainland, and of which the highest 
altitude is less than 1,500 feet, divides it roughly into two slopes, that facing 
the Atlantic being generally rocky, and open to the sweep of Atlantic storms, 
while the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northumberland strait, consists 
for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys, and is noted for its general 
farming and fruit farming districts which produce the famous Nova Scotian 
apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours 
many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing fleets. 


New Brunswick—wWith a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not 
greatly exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of 
low relief. In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does 
not generally exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the 
south which produces the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint 
John. In the northwestern half the ground elevation is in general from 500 to 
1,000 feet above sea-level and reaches its greatest elevation of over 2,700 feet 
in Northumberland county northeast of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising’ in 
the sister province of Quebec and the bordering State of Maine, is a river 
with many distinctive beauties, while its length of nearly 400 miles makes it 
quite noteworthy as to size. in the northeastern half of the province there are 
very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable stands of merchant- 
able timber. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the mainland, the 
bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at 
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the southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea-coast. To its 
southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most important 
of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New Brunswick 
has been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide 
access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most 
attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 


Quebec—Quebee might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime Provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
and altogether salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 
2,700 miles. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence 
and the International and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends north- 
ward from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, 
covering over 17° of latitude and an area of 594,434 square miles, about 38 p.c. 
of which hes south of the isotherm of 60° mean July temperature. The com- 
bined areas of France, Germany and Spain are some 5,000 square miles less 
than the area of Quebec. The conformity of the surface of Quebec is in 
general that characteristic of the Precambrian rocks, being quite even in general 
but much diversified by minor hills and hollows. North of the St. Lawrence 
the land takes the form of a ridge, parallel to the river and rising from sea-level 
to the height of land at an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet and then 
descending gently again to the sea-level of Hudson bay to the northwest; but 
to the northeast the ridge carries its height to end abruptly in the high head- 
lands of Labrador. South of the river the area is comprised of the St. Lawrence 
Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, rising to the east, produce the 
highest elevation in the province, of about 4,200 feet, in the Gaspé peninsula. 
With the exception of the treeless zone extending somewhat south of Ungava 
bay the whole of the province supports a valuable tree growth varying from 
the mixed forest in the southwest to the eastern and northern coniferous in 
the areas of higher latitude. Apart from its importance as the threshold of 
Canada and the gateway through which ocean vessels must pass on their way 
to the interior of the continent, Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. 
The extensive timber limits of its northern areas form the basis for the great pulp 
and paper industry of the present and the future. Its rivers, many of them as 
yet comparatively unknown, may be harnessed to supply over one-third of the 
electric power available in Canada. Its mineral deposits, particularly those of 
asbestos, have long been known for their quality and extent, while promising 
discoveries of copper and gold deposits have been made in Rouyn and the 
neighbouring townships in the western part of the province, and the fisheries 
of the St. Lawrence river and gulf.are well known. Agriculturally, the climate 
and soil of the upper St. Lawrence River valley and the plains of the Eastern 
Townships are eminently adapted to general farming operations. 


Ontario—The province. of Ontario is the section of the Dominion con- 
tained between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between 
the western boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its 
most southern point is in north latitude 41° 41’, which is a little further 
south than the northern boundary of the State of California, and its most 
northern in north latitude 56° 48’. The total area comprised within its 
limits, of which about 82 p.c. les south of the isotherm of 60° mean July tem- 
perature, is 412,582 square miles, of which its water area of 49,300 square miles 
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forms the unusually large percentage of nearly 12 p.c. The province is over 
17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany together, and 
when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost 
equal in extent to the combined areag of the six New England States, together 
with New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of 
Ontario is influenced by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In north- 
ern Ontario a large area with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north 
shore of the Great Lakes and going north a short distance over the Height of 
Land the slope descends very gently to Hudson bay, which has a wide mar- 
ginal strip less than 500 feet above sea-level. The highest point in Ontario is 
2,120 feet, on the promontory at the northeastern corner of lake Superior. The 
whole province supports a valuable covering of trees, varying from south to 
north from the mixed forest to the eastern and northern coniferous. Many. 
varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the distinctively southern 
conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the very different ones of 
Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, is the centre 
of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power 
resources and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many 
resources of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining in the 
Sudbury, Cobalt and Porcupine districts is a thriving industry, the nickel coming 
from the Sudbury field amounting to 90 p.c. of the world’s production, while 
most of the gold mined in Canada is found in the province. Fruit-farming in 
the Niagara district and general farming throughout the entire southern part of 
the province are carried on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, 
while timber, pulp and furs are among the most important products of more 
northern parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also 
the oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on 
the east and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International 
Boundary, while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and 
Hudson bay, where its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and fort 
of Churchill. The total area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of 
the isotherm of 60° mean July temperature, is 251,832 square miles—8,566 square 
miles greater than twice the total area of the British Isles. Tine conformity 
of the surface of Manitoba is quite even; commencing on the north with a 
strip perhaps 100 miles wide bordering on Hudson bay and less than 500 feet 
in elevation, the surface rises gradually towards the west and south. The bulk 
of the province has an elevation of between 500 and 1,000 feet, with the greatest 
height of 2,727 feet attained in Duck mountain, northwest of lake Dauphin. 
East and north of lake Winnipeg the Precambrian formation intrudes, produc- 
ing a rock formation, but the remainder of the province is underlain with very 
fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into the southwest 
corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area is in the 
grove belt characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie 
patches; to the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending 
into the northern coniferous, which thins again to some treeless areas along 
the coast line farther north. The province has been regarded as typically agri- 
cultural, its southern lands being specially adapted to this form of industry. 
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Its northern districts, however, are of importance in‘ the production of timber 
and also contain large mineral deposits, particularly of copper-gold ore. About 
three-fifths of the area of this province is underlain with the Precambrian 
rocks which have been found so rich in minerals in northern Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Saskatchewan—The central prairie province lies between Manitoba and 
Alberta; it reaches to the International Boundary on the south and its northerly 
limit is the 60th parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Terri- 
tories. The area, of which about 89 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° mean 
July temperature, is 251,700 square miles, but slightly less than that of Mani- 
toba, and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the British 
Isles and Norway. With the exception of a point of the Precambrian rocks 
jutting in from the east at the Height of Land well to the north and again 
covering a narrow strip along the northern boundary, the whole of the province 
is underlain with generally fertile soil of great depth. The greater part of the 
developed area in the south is comprised in the great treeless prairie belt, fringed 
to the north with a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which gradu- 
ally changes into the northern mixed forest covering all the northerly parts. 
Apart from the southern prairies, which are extraordinarily smooth, the surface 
topography is generally of low relief and with a general rising slope towards 
the west. The bulk of the province has a general elevation of between 1,000 and 
2,000 feet, with the maximum elevation of about 4,500 feet on the eastern point 
of the Cypress hills in the southwest corner. The climate is quite different 
from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps slightly 
more severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the country, 
but is nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The northern 
districts are abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, and rich in timber 
resources and have prospective mineral wealth, while the southern plains include 
a large portion of the wonderful western wheat fields. 

Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky moun- 
tains and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south 
by the Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province 
of Alberta. Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, 
comprising a total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of 
the isotherm of 60° mean July temperature. The area of the province is over 
8.600 square miles greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and 
Norway. Like Saskatchewan the southern part of the province is comprised 
in the dry treeless prairie belt, changing to the north into a zone of poplar 
interspersed with open prairie, which again gives way to the northern mixed 
forest covering the northerly parts. The Precambrian rocks just touch Alberta 
at its northeast corner, so that excepting the fringe of mountainous country 
on its western border the whole of the province is underlain with arable soil of 
great depth. Alberta has two marked features: (1) the great valley of the Peace 
river, which has already resulted in the extension of settlement farther north 
than in any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful grazing lands in 
the foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commences the ascent 
which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern half 
of the province, rising toward the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of 
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well under 1,000 feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. 
Mount Columbia, with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the 
province. Considerable coal and oil. mining are carried on; lumbering is 
important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, while some 
ranching is still pursued in the less populous sections. The climate of Alberta 
is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts of the 
country and tempered in winter by the “ Chinook” winds. 

British Columbia—British Columbia, the most westerly province of the 
Dominion, comprises an area of 355,855 square miles, slightly less than three 
times the area of the British Isles. The predominant feature of the province 
is the parallel ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast 
corner and produce a conformation characterized by high mountain ranges 
interspaced with valleys, many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic 
conditions well adapted to mixed agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the 
smoother area in the northeast corner which extends up from the “ Peace River 
Block” there is another notably large area of smoother terrain in the Stuart 
Lake district traversed by the Canadian National Railway running east from 
Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest point in the province is Mount 
Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the Pacific is deeply indented 
with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful scenic aspects. With 
two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways British Columbia is well 
situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, while its great stands 
of fir, spruce and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great value. The 
province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Charlotte 
group and Vancouver island; the latter with an area of about 13,500 square 
miles is noted for its temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The 
mines, timber, fisheries and agricultural resources of the province are remarkable 
for their quality and extent. The boundaries of the province extend from 
Alberta on the east to the Pacific ocean on the west and from the International 
Boundary, northward to the Yukon. 


Yukon and Northwest Territorves—The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles 
is included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This 
is over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the 
United States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and 
Chile in South America. The northern territories are as yet largely unexplored 
and apart from the main through water routes are still unmapped in any 
accurate way. The territories are known to include mighty rivers like the 
Mackenzie and the Yukon and great inland bodies of water such as Great Slave 
and Great Bear lakes; but with the present paucity of accurate knowledge 
the situation is that the potentialities of this great area are at present unknown. 
There have been many indications of mineral wealth in the country, which are 
being added to as definite exploration advances, and the future may well 
reproduce the great gold rush to the Yukon in 1897. Because a large portion 
lies within the Arctic circle the tendency has been to associate with the North- 
west Territories thoughts of ice and snow, but as our knowledge is increased 
the argument steadily gains more weight that what have been regarded in the 
past as the great barren lands of the north are more appropriately described 
as our great northern prairies. The opening of the port of Churchill, making 
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the Hudson Bay coast of the district of Keewatin readily approachable, adds 
considerably to the transportation facilities, which previously have been con- 
fined to a regular steamboat summer route down the Mackenzie river. In the 
future it is likely that travel and transport by air will have a great influence 
in the further development of these territories, while a net of established radio 
stations already brings a large area within the realm of quick communication. 
The production of minerals in the Yukon in 1929 was valued at just under 
$3,000,000, while the value of the production of furs in the Northwest Territories 
in 1927-28 was over $2,000,000. 


Summary of Land and Water Area.—The total land and water area of the 


Dominion, together with its distribution into provinces and territories, is shown 
in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1931. 
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SESW IFAS) OES, uk RS 92 Ap i ee Oi eta oa 224,777 27,055 251,832 6-8 
Soe aire RENATO lk ERE Se AA ee a 237,975 13,725 251,700 6-8 
PD EERMMR NEUE LS Saree ie tama sine ea eos wences ng 248,800 6,485 255,285 6-9 
ATRL) (CAGlAYINIS hc Meenas Ph hs wate Soo eins Ala 349,970 5,885 355,855 9-6 
PRE ONG 2.5 Wh oc ERAN ee eee ee athe tale volsuig dba o tsy 205,346 1Ze0 207,076 5-6 

Northwest Territories— 
Siesta fl Pree tn ARR 0 earn | Nees i a 546,532 7,500 554,032 15-0 
PERONEAL LINN ety Te ciao alec Bake See es ine ante 218,460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
LM EEO Shae Ie A Pe 2 2A NOU SS i AL a re ae 493 , 225 34, 265 527,490 14-3 
PROESIS 52 ee ots oe See 3,510,008 180,035 | 3,690,043 100-0 

1A pproximate. 


The water area, as given above, is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the 
bay of Fundy, the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that 
portion of the river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the ue, 
of lake St. Peter, in Quebec. 


a 


Section 1.—Orography. 


The conformation of the present surface of the North American continent 
admits of its apportionment, in Canada, into several orographic divisions. The 
exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the largest divi- 
sions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain and in 
its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the 
west constitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian Highland of Eastern 
Canada. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great roughened surface of the Cana- 
dian Shield. The St. Lawrence Lowlands lie between the Laurentian and 
Appalachian Highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on 
the southern margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the “clay belt”. 
It occupies a part of the basin that during the glacial period was submerged 
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OROGRAPHY 9 


and covered with a coating of clay which smoothed over its inequalities and 
concealed most of the underlying rocks. Since its emergence the surface has been 
but slightly altered by drainage channels cut across it. 

Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pages 8 and 10 of this volume. 


Canadian Shield.—The portion of the Precambrian continent whose 
exposed surface still forms a large part of Canada hag an area of about two and 
a half million square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago 
and the eastern lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed 
area occupied by the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley 
at the outlet of lake Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. 
The southern boundary runs from the spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north 
shore of lake Huron and sweeps almost around the ancient depressed area 
occupied by lake Superior. The western edge, from the lake of the Woods and 
lake Winnipeg, bears northwest to the western end of lake Athabaska, and passes 
through the basins occupied by Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the 
_ Arctic ocean east of the Mackenzie River delta. In detail, the surface features 
of the Canadian Shield are irregular; but, viewed broadly, it has the conforma- 
tion of a great plain, depressed toward the centre and in the north, and slightly 
elevated along the eastern and southern borders, where it presents a rather steep 
outward slope. The general elevation in the eastern portion is under 2,000 feet, 
and over the larger part of the plain is about 1,000 feet. The highest portion 
‘is along the northeastern margin, where it presents a steep face to the sea, rising 
to a maximum altitude of about 6,000 feet. 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence northeast of Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form 
the highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills 
hardly attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising more than 3,500 feet 
above the nearby coast are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of 
the White mountains of New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and 
New Brunswick, the continuity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and 
other evidences of the great earth movements which caused the topography. An 
additional ridge apparently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and 
although the highlands of that province rise to elevations less than 1,500 feet, the 
rock structure indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote 
geological period. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists of 
a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on the 
west by the Cordilleran Mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, south 
of Georgian bay, with a length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. 
To the northeast it becomes reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is 
represented by a narrow plateau or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including diverse features, lies to the east of 
the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains 
extends from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Cana- 
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dian Shield, to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. 
This area is characteristically different from other parts of Canada in that any 
exposure of surface rock is rare and generally it is overlain with great depths 
of soil, through which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulees 
and the rivers into deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are 
infrequent and usually quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many 
places where the absorption from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so 
great that they have little or no outflowage and consequently the concentration 
of mineral salts in the water makes it unfit for domestic use. The terrain is 
generally smooth or gently undulating and with élevations of from 600 to 3,500 
feet has a general upward slope toward the south and west where, rising more 
sharply in the foothills, the real ascent to the high mountains commences. 


Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more 
or less mountainous. ‘The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length 
of South America and broadens out in the United States has, in Canada, an 
average width of about 475 miles. This region, covering about 530,000 square 
miles, is the most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching 
heights of 10,000 feet, with occasional peaks over 138,000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountainous tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into 
three parallel bands; a series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the 
Columbia, Interior, Cassiar, and Yukon systems, forming the central part, 
referred to as the Central Belt; another series of parallel ridges east of the central 
plateaus, formed of fault rocks and folds and including the Rocky and Arctic 
systems, known as the Eastern Belt: and a third division between the plateau 
country and the Pacific, composed of the Pacific and Insular systems, called the 
Western Belt. 


Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks 
exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation :— 


Sa 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. « W. Long. Range. 
ft. fe} V4 ° f 

Alberta— 

ROE LG ae Seite, Neh sah eee bx Siew o As 11,874 52 14 117 36 Rocky Mts. 
Goxanerials. Ath. tot fer... ketelesteotss 11,214 51 59 117 12 es 
PN AITIOOINO 5 2e ah, choke eyes sein wrens Baers 11,870 50 56 Las 42 re 
PAG NG ais, Ah en Galr eth Re a P. oe ey 11,452 52 07 117 11 ‘s 

1 VCE eT © Mee GE BE Re aS EE 11,000 52 06 116 55 a 
ORTH AR MS eig aes eet es coe ke 12,294 52 09 117 27 S 
BOOM MAN e tn areas wn ecd dete sapee shi .° 11,2385 51 18 116 15 f 
LOTS Fey ie 8 eye eae i ME SO RE RRS Oh 11,060 52 19 117 00 Me 
MOL CR eT, an. ee. weak. Meee 11,902 D159 48 116 56 f 
UNTIL 9 Bee hg ete ee een a ner ce ey eet 11,026 2 33 117 54 ve 
WBOGUST I Re kee rie Meise 11136 51 34 116 15 . 
VINA DOD! Ws. side ee pseu oe - 11,457 51 20 116 17 e 
DETR E Pt ra Pn a cata Ec tya sale ao ai as 11,316 50 32 115 12 " 
PS HC WATCY 2: 0. esti eie MoE viele lee 11,400 52 10 7; 30 if 
LE EO aT 2 Ee Saree eee 11,500 52 13 117 19 cs 
Thi GNIS hp 0 SS OA BOAR Te ns Se 11,495 51 58 117 06 a“ 
thee to) SME OS. hs am Oke shin cogs 11, 230 Duk 22 116 17 * 
TL URETH Boi ag ie ih sc oie onan at a cael 11,150 50 52 115 39 
SPSS Re Cal ee ae ee, 0 ens ge 11,174 50 43 115 20 5 
HITE Z bo] oo YS ee ea a ea SRE 11,340 52 11 7, 19 “< 
Pe IOL IMR et uc Coe b his. TL Senee oes, cele: 11,320 52 15 117 29 e 
SPOTTER Ge aS ae ee Oe ee pt ee 51 21 ye is i 

: ; 52 13 11 1 = 
The Twins eis EE el Ales, = okie ae oh 085 
EATS Syrah ow cuctled wieglsaaaen 11,365 51 23 116 18 s 
Wrerseari tees ose... sacs Le 11,000 51 58 116 45 Oe 
ONC TET. SS, Sill Satay eee 11,170 Bo 18 117, 25 ~ 


1 These peaks are on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
ft. * ° ta ° ‘ 
British Columbia— 

Bish 2 acy Wan eee Se ee ope ae 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
IBY COMBE oko ck bite eee er oe 11,507 52 03 117 20 ss 
Clemencesumec-.e va eee cen eee 12,001 - - - - ss 

5 CROWN. Mererotnieacns ees eR 11,500 53 26 119 26 © 
Delphine i284 nee cece One eee 11,076 50 28 116 25 Selkirk Mts. 
Mainweatnereie.. tarts. dan ee ae 15, 287 58 54 137 31 St. Elias Mts. 
arn har emge nsccsces Ne Ses eae 11,342 50 29 116 27 Selkirk Mts. 
Goodsini she. Mee. norte Let ee 11, 676 51 12 116 24 Rocky Mts. 
LE EX igo ns SUR AR ea eRe Ree eer oe eas 51 09 117 25 Selkirk Mts. 
TtuDer secre eee orn te terotee eee 11,051 51 22 116 18 ee 
STO Nae ss SA EE LL 207 50 24 116 32 Rocky Mts. 
INP CONSE toe rede ORE wees cee eee 11,226 50 36 15 24 C 
FUOSHLEN GON tare sto. hee eee 11, 240 53 05 119 07 ss 
TROD SON eee tenes ok hepa Shes 12,972 53 07 119 08 WM 
ECO Gee T RTE aT Ste OOS e815 oni 6 colt WEE a carer 12,860 58 59 137 30 St. Elias Mts. 
Solswavrieees tore eae eas See tes Seek 11,013 51 09 117 24 Selkirk Mts. 
DireA lexan dens shies celta eae ae 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
SITS ANCOL Caer th sonia oe eee eee 11,590 51 39 117 ye Selkirk Mts. 
‘Rherdolmetsese ce tacncee ne ee 11,160 oi ily 116 20 Rocky Mts. 
WAGONIGIT cheiankowcis.2 dete tee ener 11,101 53 08 119 16 sf 

Yukon?— 

FAI VETSLONG Yb ati ecik ahem 14,500 60 21 139 02 St. Elias Mts. 
ATIDUSTANS lotels cod cane eer ate ene 14,070 60 18 140 28 sé 
Baindle (ace ihoe o os oe eee 11,375 60 19 140 31 fs 
Badhame eee eo. . nee eee ee 12,625 60 38 139 47 s 
COO Re ead ccs, ee ote ee 13,760 60 10 139 59 cs 
OTB Brie Sicr ss tice ave 2 cdi Rae ee Re Vee Roa IOAN) - - - - sé 
Elubbandess ics decker eee eee 14,950 61 16 140 53 & 
NIGANNEELOL caves, taken en eee ae ete 11,700 60 20 140 43 
INS Le hE) ie ey eee 17,130 60 35 140 39 ce 
LiQGans Seda ad. Aeneas yee anon 19,850 60 35 140 Dies ss 
TS CAMA EE te ARE Se mere ein ante 17,150 61 01 140 28 s 
Malaspina Ds jcc to) Nees See eee 12,150 60 19 140 34 cs 
MOArtinurie | ceee kien Se ee eee 14,400 60 36 140 13 < 
INO WitOTies Seta Sin ions Una weey a a ieee ee 13,811 60 19 140 52 = 
SEH age ie et. baer Ae ae eee ated tare eae 18,008 60 18 140 57 fe 
Stecleict: ss. ss. 0) rn been tere ae 16,644 61 06 140 19 s 
Strickland ses: stacere Heceenns eae 13,818 61 14 140 45 ss 
VANCOUVER and ee ee ee ee 15,696 60 21 139 42 ee 
Weis ae NSS Sa crates ete den to Ny ree ag 14,498 61 00 140 00 s 
WG Ce oe eae, een enn ee 15,885 61 14 140 31 st 


1 These peaks are on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 

2 These peaks are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 

Nore.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently renamed Mount Jacques Cartier by the 
Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of 
which is 4,350 feet above sea-level. 


Section 2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The water area of 180,035 square miles is unusually large, constitut- 
ing almost 5 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area 
of the United States forms but slightly more than 14 p.c. of its area. The 
Great Lakes, with the St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of 
waterways on the continent and one of the most notable fresh water transporta- 
tion routes in the world. Their. value in facilitating the cheap and speedy ship- 
ment of'grain from the Prairie Provinces cannot be overestimated. These lakes 
never freeze over, but usually most of their harbours are closed by ice about 
the middle of December and remain frozen over until the end of March or the 
beginning of April. 

Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(524,900 square miles), the Hudson Bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic 
(1,290,000 square miles), the Pacific (387,300 square miles) and the Gulf of 
Mexico (12,365 square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more 
important rivers. | 
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2.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Nore.—Owing to overlapping and to the fact that minor basins are omitted, the totals of each drainage 
basin do not represent an addition of the drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indi- 
cated by indentation of thenames. ‘The Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie 
Provinces drained by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


Drainage Basin. rei d Drainage Basin. Pn a 
Atlantic Basin. sq. miles. Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. 
MPPUPTRTGTEL: oe lec aes She cen see wee ae “BigyeS Ps et | AALS E07.42 ec eet oA Pace tS Se Sie ORR ES 32,700 
Fo LSS ag re ar a Me er DAMON STOUR WHOS tine an Conia hc ee 58,500 
PEPEMLMUBENIOG. c.-. paics sae dike vee Sore os ws 309,500 Ce 
BBSUCNAY§ saeees wees Piueesawe es 35,900 Total eee eee 1, 486,000 
RMS IP UG etn feete eis kates eraafas cs 16,200 
1a GEL el Sapa Naar Me anaes pga pce a reer 8,000 Pacific Basin. 
INLD 2 bY te SS ey ee ONO OE aN WIKON Cee tii. rch eh ae rc ec tye onic 145,800 
OYE Vii irs Sear Re pe a a ee: 56, 700 IROVGUDING: dere an wtcer ametie catee e 24, 600 
HMO VEO Noe cok on the inons ae 3,500 SLQWATU tase retin cane tie fem siete 21,900 
EES ITEC ATE ale Fess gee tes ea ld 9,100 B21 aoe a aye Mae da alone abe ete 4 Bie 21,300 
SEE i LIOWUETs coh: GOOG ERIC aaa eS J 35,100 
TR OUA Sees et sean 524,900 Winitonecce. cet te icice ee emia ne thet: 15,000 
ISO eee hire seen in teoerts state ere 11,200 
Hudson Bay Basin. Gallaieetied Seiden ib aoe RReroaae 5 ack Mer rteed 7,600 
MECHOAI Seek eek rr got sts bo tk G2PA00T IE Stilcinouse scutes scoot tarts oe srt c cine ee 20,300 
LETS iy SMe eke: obs babes ge AR A ie ipa SOOO OTE STS ee Hat mee eee cs ira ee eeemies ter eens 7,400 
ne ESE Cee Sa Oe ee Ce a a PAR ROLE UE PAST Cea Uae SF Branca ei sen ay mie are CRI 19,300 
aR Ur OS Gy Oe 5 nye bs ns as PAA a PEEOT Ga oi cs eck bccn Me cane en 91,700 
(TSE a gg el ea 15,700 URE OMPSON. ove < crates ibe otras 21,800 
MATT IPOLCH te Nan ie ein kes By bak 4 9,800 INGCHEICO ee ete ee ee oer ae 15,700. 
oD CURED TRS Bs DOR Oe Ale ee ee Re 29, 800 IB TAG evar mre evar cceraas erates eer enmaigtee 5,600 
LORE at Fier Gay Rios a eae 42,100 CVTESNE LA ak cinceae eae} ale, eicieeyrere sierra 4,500 
PT CUIICS RRM err cree ene wok feet 11,300 LE hilCOuN a eee oe eh came 7,500 
ISSR TPE GS Red Soe an ees See ets HOFOOUa | E@olumi bias tet ecsis ce elses cite oa okte oo oe 39,300 
MRP Re eee cies. cath bGetes ts 59,800 TROGUORAV RAs ea ee he eee 15,500 
TASTY ETOYOETS 36 en Oe ny Ma 20,700 Okanaran sree sees cape ee cote 6,000 
PEEL ATSISICAE RT eee eon ose oie ee oe ote 18,700 HRGUGlS BO ut creas ois oom erie eee 3,160 
ee Py oh Sickel iy aa ct sy Pencea Oreille ven cet fan voce eo ces 1,190 
OOS ELD ie Bec tc BE Src gi eK Roe oC Da ; Ser tire 
Hayes. ee 28, 000 Total....................05. 337,608 
INDODGR 6 S18 Us an a ee Se 370, 800 : . 
Brccinoeern eg Cer Pat hs ERT Da I PE aes ee 
English Wei ee tale gles “ate 6m Ai wiley eie a, Sree cs 20, 600 Co Brie SURG, Rae eee CR ee eo 99° 100 
Blige ere m oe tec bits occ Sule ee bare teks 63,400 ea ae ee aie, Oe CTR a 682. 000 
Ass ininoimore seats favee coorcetse 52,600 Tila Ae Fe Pa Se UG AES 4 Sak gia ai ae eka woe 100. 700 
BAS RiCheWalts.2. oo oats ties Peed 158, 800 th se as: POA Ae ER Ske dheh ates 25700 
North Saskatchewan.............. 54,700 P eh OS OI A oon AR Ce a ot aa 117.100 
South Saskatchewan............. ( 65, 500 yea Se) = Ui Ded Died sree icant adele REN 58. 909 
Tides RAYE cee ey Raise eae te pea 18,300 Bee ae ERS Pears Oring s > Ate nis Sas fe Ivileseiviece di abel 
IBOWre rT oe nee sf 1S pa A a laa 11, 100 Dotalnc eee eee en 1,290,000 
SET Bee Sc ctrieie 5 SER SRC ee aT 8,900 
1 A NTT 9 ater 8 a ae ea a a 115,500 Gulf of Mexico Basin.......... 12,365 


The St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers 
of Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. 
Lawrence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River 
system. The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United 
States and connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow 
vessels drawing not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to 
the interior of the Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities 
situated on lake Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway of 
the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, 
drains a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the 

Mackenzie river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace 
rivers, follows the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the 
Arctic ocean, its waters having traversed in all a distance of 2,525 miles. The 
Yukon river, after draining a great part of the Yukon Territory, flows north- 
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ward through Alaska into the Bering sea after a course of 1,765 mules. 
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Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after 


draining the western slopes of the mountains of British Columbia. 


Table 3 


gives the lengths of the principal rivers with their tributaries, classified accord- 


ing to the course taken by their waters. 


3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Nors.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 


rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River. 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)..... 
RWOMERINO Re ee Week aia nipiw ctasigrewe Sis pe uia.wle.n She's 


St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.). 
INERT CE sme erin aah in ae ees aera arte 
LATO at hoger ce een eae revere eit 
SONS LIAL See Petia easiness ea CEI 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)........ 

(WOTUD OM aa tal eis dove ee eee ao ee 
Mistassinic 3.0.5 cacns RC ie tp eee wht 
Ashuapmaueauane. ies eaesmers 
Ghandieresienth ck cow. saan ear eee 


SUM DANGIS ach steel aah oer a ere ee 
ERICH OLICUMmeest rela oon oer eet eras brome 


FERASUIDEO wees cscs ae oat cui ane Rares aR a 


GINGA Heche ck Se ea Re eee 
Gonloncewercn kit hea ake oa roan 
TDOTIVOING® a5 oo steers ste ras in er te 


IMISSISSIPDING Sita aa ct vith: oe ste eee eee 
Madawaska Be ceeh MA SNe at chee teh eters, Bee E 


French (to head of Sturgeon)............ 

Ste OOnNts Sa ees eee cee eee 
SDSDISID Cs 0 oy ois Sab teed ccna ns eee 
MISBISSAGT ie nea ean ee oo oe 
BR BOSSa ONG Gnbuls Ae enact be etd ees are 


Notice (to lake Wine) Meee Nea Tas Stee 
Nelson (to head of Bow)... . os seca s seen 
Red (to head of lake Traverse).......... 
Red (to head of Sheyenne).............. 
ASSIDIDOING ONAL? ANE Mie. ooh hit 


@wApbelle..2wn eet Ser ee ee 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).......... 
English 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)......... 
North Saskatchewan:..:)......!....... 


BOW ae eee Creeks ele iia ee eeaes 
Wel eet Ae te hme deen a ae 


MGVGEI pict. cierto all ee cree eer eto 


Miles. 


160 
270 


River. 


Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 


Attawapiskaty 3.34 the. ¢ oe ae Gee 
Albany (to head of Cat river).............. 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)............. 
Mattagamii. 62.5008 0 oa ss nent eee 
PROTEANL iooch  Hicce hn ho 5 sheen ois oh ee 


FLarni Cana week osc tsca ans. 4 nee ee eee 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).......... 

Waewanipiem <td e Sei ee aoe ees ae 
FRU OT Ge a rotrneiiar ets cote Shores Sent bitte oe 
noe Sats gt tr ei at GEC 


| Ete hae RUN ne et eterna" ami ecrath CON. tbe copnta 0 
Koksoak (to-head of Kaniapiskau)......... 
Kanliapis kas cccance ste us teehee a aioe eee 


Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
Columbia (otal). ee eee ee 
Columbia (intCanada)en. secea ee eene 

FROOTEN AVE sd ais sac Set rake ee Sere sears 
EP ASOT Ace (As Fo, wi ciane bitte a ato eetntecimet eekeanes Oe 


Thompson (to head of North Thompson). 


INerthy Dhompson-enees ooeaee ee ee eee 
South Rhompson eres eee eee 
Claleatin ese ee, enn te ee ee 


INGC RCO ot bie rca raceuy statis lanai eee 


Skeenk. if k.c chores eee Sa Aree eee ee a 


Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)......... 
Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin). 
Stewalber » coli acc cok oohee piece eee 


Polly... 45s ate Gide. fee bebelsee ee eee 


Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
AnCersOll »cv2 5 eet) arocaar eek Seen 
ELOLUON. A. acts eselree «ee a: Yael een 
Mackenzie (to head of Finlay).......... =32¢ 

Peele coe tae Boa Oe ae ee 
Atebio Rods ee, <Uan5 Da A me ieee 


Fort Nelson. . EAS Oe RA PRR et. 
South Naliaini 0 :, Shae, ee ee 


hittle Smo kyeea one xa 4 eee 
Clopperminesanccscc tase cits cae eee 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. Particularly notable 
is the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake St. Clair and lake Erie. 


4.—Area, Elevation and Depth of the Great Lakes. 


Elevation 
Lake. Length. Breadth. | Maximum Area. above 
Depth. Sea-level. 
miles. miles. ' feet. square feet. 
miles. 

MRSMAOYE fe Se fede ooo wiee oy etre cate 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
USN EES eae Sg ee 320 118 870 22,400 581-13 
BAMEONS AY Wa teed ca Seta eo eeeei eat 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
ROI RIOR enemas acl eds cree dette eee! 26 24 23 460 575-62 
ERO RAMA SAL dhe irre bold ages’ 241 Oe 210 9,940 572-52 
MPRA AIO RMEREARA) Stara raedc reeds ran em 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of 
fresh water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and 
the United States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. 
Clair and Ontario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above 
statement is Canadian. The whole of lake Michigan is within United States 
territory. From the western end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence there is, with the aid of the canal system, a continuous navigable 
waterway. The total length of the St. Lawrence waterway from the head of the 
St. Louis river in Minnesota to Pointe-des-Monts, at the entrance of the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, several of 
which have themselves important tributaries, include the Ottawa river, 685 
miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of 
Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes, there are large 
bodies of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following 
principal lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned:—in Quebec, 
lake Mistassini (840 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,590 square 
miles); in Manitoba, lake Winnipeg (9,459 square miles), lake Winnipegosis 
(2,086 square miles) and lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Saskatchewan, 
Reindeer lake (1,765 square miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,762 square 
miles). All these are within the boundaries of the provinces as at present con- 
stituted and are exclusive of lakes situated in the Northwest Territories, the 
largest of which are Great Bear lake (12,200 square miles) and Great Slave lake 
(11,170 square miles), in the district of Mackenzie. 


Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the 
area of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the 
provinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40 
and 45). 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


i6 
Province and Lake. Area. 
square 
miles. 
Nova Scotia— » 
Bras:dsOri nck cceen peaeear alin aber 360 
New Brunswick— 
Gran Cigiee Paine ches tom eieicpeeents tise oie 65 
Quebec— 
A bitibiaportionaniQucbec...sse- cp. 35 
A Thanolinst Joeeaieahis aoe Scena hee bios os 145 
A piskicanmshiwe a.tecrcn sk vo Serer reise: 392 
NTA G Ree ere tne iki cise o shs Seeberede sanetecens yo Mien 56 
Champlain (total, 360), in Quebec........ 20 
@hiboucam awn. tt. os o.teeacci ee see 138 
@loarwateree yn ceciurccacel an eciiemenis eran. 410 
RUA VELTIS eee et eT Riles cco: aves iG inden cops peat aes 180 
INXPANBON ais ee ie oak eg ar toe eters ss 59 
LDL Date sey PRRL <i. 5) aiaveibeisrciers, a) ceaeee aes 125 
Clr tHeOne ei ee coe cs here tare tae-s eaten snore 110 
HndiaAn HOUSEMM Ya anac. been nent 125 
Kakabongark esac ae: teens. a ctniee ie 66 
Kaniapiskau gene 2) oa. teens oe ieee 375 
ESTP Wee crcl sicscbeasiar pany abel taleescore tae a ayetl 95 
ower Seals aareeerice coon Locee cnt 130 
Mani kideanlye.os ir eect une a scans 110 
IMIGM IST eis Aon chs oye eee ot ait eee 100 
Mattaoamiine: 8 Scien or ers cee branes antes 88 
Memphremagog, part in Quebec.......... 28 
VEIN EO ete rcie os coer ere valerate ustettio he ate ey tae os 485 
Mistaseini. SOs Pa SES eae es 840 
INA tel obi alin SOR Proc aootes mien eooree 150 
Olgeaaseie dha de oilers econ eee reins 50 
EPRI At eis ae tr Be TE Oe OO TSO DIE ahs 300 
Pipmakaneeenc accesses meee 90 
Ted FEY iho) Coan See asi ee inc eS Oo dee eeu Dots ar 138 
OuINZOAUACIACS 4. ceo Eee cee 55 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part...... 63 
ES tO ly ee een Sino ese 375 
StLowises §. eas Seen ae a eee 57 
Stk Glens ee aoa ere: cise he se aa ee 130 
Timiskaming, part in Quebec............. 55 
EL WOyMOuntaINS citrate eb tee oes eee 63 
Uipperisealiwac 2 ao sow coe Rl ce rem eraiee 260 
Wakonielit Ao eoer oc ean cet oe 44 
WAS WAI han ot oryoin loci ee cehee obioeeiere 75 
Ontario— 
Abitibi, portion in Ontario: 2-5 295 
Dey SOTO 5 OO or a aan ae eee t 61 
Ae Lewes terak Sie, cpa el OR STOR Eneto sae o eaiog 128 
Hiritetponrtionum Ontanios wets «eee + see 5,094 
Huron, including Georgian bay, portion 
ANLONCATION seeeeces Sot te ee ee 13,675 
IGesa carinii hae ecm ule oes,< aved moter aacea Ns 90 
La Croix, portion in Ontario.............. 25 
TONGS Gene ccd ee ioac ae ons Meee (hi 
Manitou INeCnOrd: domes soesnna: ois cites an 60 
Millesiacs ac dessa... 5. .ccebs foeeee es 104 
Mais KOK AMER TERS A oi dw fhe ee pes be 45 
ING ISOMER R ROR ce 7 s,6.5) 41010156 seroma slvetetakees 1,590 
INI DISSINORAPEAT | ns «ieee: Sine toe Meeks, Ae: 330 
Ontario .~porbhionn Ontario... sc. jes « 3, (20 
Rainy (total, 324), in Ontario............. 260 
DSS 3 Beste. 1 SO OCICS eI ee ee ee 43 
St. Clair, portion in Ontario.............. 270 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part...... 20 
SUAIOSOD Der rerserr ee at ducer baren cate 200 
RPEMINO AIA nes by is Ae RTE CeS SESE eee ee 270 
Soul Mrmr cweetet cc matte cet Acc tt tise ds 340 
HSVUON EO Se es ROE aE OM On Mee ee mere 280 


Province and Lake. Area. 
square 
miles. 

Ontario—concluded. 
Superior, portion in Ontario.............. 11, 200 
EPMALATAL ac ste cece tice eet ake mee Re 90 
Timiskaming s partsndes. eee ace oD 
‘Lrout, Binglish riversa) cee eee ae is 
PErOut, DOVCIILTIVEl =. .eninenenrin cee 215 
Wanapitel:.c.ct. cutee ee eee 45 
Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346), in On- 
CELIO WU iiiccd ss Eo ee 825 
Manitoba— 
AthapanuskOw. cc nice cere ae chee aes 92 
PA Tikcamee tie & atherme, cba es ce cree 100 
COD RTPA Gt Neto ndeks ee iene nine ees 452 
@GOrmoranty.. osc sek ee eee 141 
Grossi@Nelsom river) a0 eee 245 
AD aup Wine cote esc isoren een eee Oe 200 
WD OS saeitonsin os eis os dW eee ok ne ee 64 
(ELA WNOY se: Sesiish ae eae eat ane re: 546 
COGS hte olde anne oh akan er ercmngeter ice 319 
Granville co) oo Ae en a es 207 
TRSVE NA Ye Ite peter ed sie yay OR ek Peat a NL 550 
WRISKILCOLISUE = pticee ote eae aro eee 122 
NGISICACLORUS, Cocotte ctotes aeeeiee tien eee 69 
WRISSISSING eros ee Pe oe 112 
Manttobas2to0e: eet ae nee 1,817 
IM OOBG bckateeiie tatniers tameioos eee Re 510 
INAMOW, Darte sean. cement ee 9 
North Indian..... Ae Bee Foe 150 
Nueltinepartateteensor tee eens 76 
Pelican (west of Winnipegosis)........... 80 
‘Playiereenx, Sen cidecl cen: oe ee 283 
Reeds vadcia. ih. cde en ce nee ee 80 
Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis..... 86 
Reindeer warts ae eer eee 245 
Sts Martin sonchyacars «Gach + otters: ae 125 
DOLiINGsy, ecmentanendoi atts har Roun eee 65 
BIDEW OSIM, . Lah les, Shee erect. sees ee 178 
Southempndian= .oe eee ene 1,200 
Walsh tte. Ce te re eee a Ree 100 
Lodatara. partacvsoee oe oe eee 156 
Waterlen is. ie cna feet 90 
Wekusko,. 23st, CSS. ee. aa eee 67 
Winn neo ac-ons. 34 os ontersran ecient 9,459 
IWiNnIPEGZOSIBarce.c1ks Lee eee teed eee 2,086 
Woods,'lake of the, part.........:.0s-«n. 60 
Saskatchewan— 
INTIS oh a cats cscs ate re aie oe ane 111 
Athabaska.parte-ocm sauce eee eee 1,700 
Candle, sohca seme Sh. Bree 56 
MOG SE e here Siofs Wasco isle, shots ole arte 68 
Churcehillitiict. ih. cee eee ee 213 
Colas partits-us. soo PEO ee eee 36 
TOOs i ee eis Dale Sec Ss Re eee 350 
Cumberland sixteen eee 93 
OL Geog ccugiteh Rei at arte Sean ee 200 
foA-la-Crosseda. id. 2h ee 187 
JOWNStONne co ecokis, esas Pleo ee 123 
TastéMountain: «tc bose te en tee 98 
Bittle, Quill ssc. ntes- ee ee eee 70 
Ihoohe,; Wlaclas ovcsuscoen eee ee oes 70 
Manitowdmsaghi shi coe.. REA ee ee eee 56 
Mon trea Litas secs, Sows cay ace Ree 162 
INBMOWHDALb ca foehe eect hin ees ae 
(Peter: Pondve?.. acac tenor ci eee 302 
Plonge, Lac la...... bs al'ad ncklalel an- oho cioao Poa 64 
PLIMTOSO) Pall. . ake sche eee Leh ee eee 173 
QU eis Sacer ie oe eee 151 
Reindeer, panths.: 9. tstecec. on tis eee 1,520 
Ronee wise lac conden ce acre eee reas 450 
Smoothstone snhs.<* chk crescent 94 
Wollastonicccccce suck cece cen eee 768 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 

Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area 
square square 
miles. miles 

Alberta— Northwest Territories— 
PME DABIR DALE Os: oe Orta se siealte ares ees 1,062 AD Srueen: Sue tata ates cots eaten Ghee 475 
PPE LH Mare Soe kw alars, crs tape td oretsie » na 76 AWIINOr. See eect cider ia encased: ean 345 
DE SMAMES ES ee LEN A EMUILGE craiai o's: ooe'e-g Sake c's, os so.) Bio ete 97 IDSKOME estes cer taro ieee ae tenes 975 
EIT TERLIN Rept eat des ure aks @ Shs ies ein’etiohso meee 69 Clinton-Coldent: Zin. a cckeesr cablaewde 225 
Re Perea Cen ie se auld oc aPileod-6 Sia, WAS WH oe 53 UDA Tir eater cee ate ca enhtn sh. vie tren > 1,600 
EU a2 ca WS Saar ene res, tee ogee 570 UPAR ICE ING tees redone ccc eee ret trocar rota 175 
OLR RG OTe ea nee OR (ory ee ae 100 TE ee ee Py open erhchas «ae take Satecese = stslehe ss 980 
BEPRNETS SIE VO ery he coe cosa ce Ree 448 Giras DIGRG dete en acc cee es as eek 345 
Peerless. ert nc pte eet . « ee aries 75 CGT CAT, OATS. Meetcreet fe chs otetanvaties Gress as 12,200 
BeriMITORG) DaNb.c. ees tae ca cea he. 8 Grea br S lav ow cers euateprincvcereccavstur evo" avaescvemnies, « 11,170 
SUI oR tea ane ie RT Ake yee ee 60 LYNN UIP TEC ey ee Mee eee oe letele ecwlevers 360 
TE TALE ica Wi a ea EMI ou 85 IES COGUG ALL Meee re cet crehite as cccruahs 2.8 jaretecers 265 
Wiaouse Minn. aise, lee ae ere bcleter s/s rachael 540 
WMartros WaAGiae vr cet c hau tearine caersion 1,335 
British Columbia— IMACIERY Bie Soars Wh arcu atiee stents mt aik techs lertye 250 
UAC ERE eee”. OR 2 ee ne, 62 INROlGI DaAlbatge titi oe, cale crake ois aera eicerane 260. 
UMN CaS SEE Ss 0) a a 280 INUITA LA WAURe, ERE SE A 350 
TEST CGA gat sh Gee os Sie See ae eee eee ee 173 Palle eee hh Pen ee ena oie 331 
ROTI eer et eae oie ahd Sed. deena sh 85 PCUULEZ Pree ene aoe ee eae TAS cals 110 
PRR TAM RG I 8 eas neat lose oho Soha op'9 87 ORDERS eta sob 2 sumone teeth « shove 160 
AU EASON eer ott orca a ors euareutiele, os Geese 89 POdaLanA Dalton. erecta on cries errs 85 
AR OOLCHA YON. Aa cteeehs ooo dice Ake ot 220 Vathkvodree Mo: aeaehe come see 860 
TATE Gide) Oba CRON AR AG Ay RUA Reichs a Sane 80 
IRANI OR eR eae ora eae d cle ae net tae Re ae > 135 
MONOMICONO Soy ee Aes Ae iad ie erst ctawieis Chto ak aie 98 | Yukon— 
(COE STSTO hae A rel le ea oA ea 100 FAIRPORT Poe eit ¢ arin ware aici a sie ae 107 
PUSAN. Mean nota ce Saewtdneis duals Pines 124 ATTN SPAT Gass tert Sere ciisiels date fons <a 3 12 
PU IES td RMN EE ICE Rn terraces ahs ate esate ches oistae » 140 TK AN Ge gree esterase iso's sass ev esejons maleencaeke 184 
SEAGIG HE Me coet one haeatetatnshee 135 KCISHWeat Soe ettne Oetsioresteehe shits atteebne 56 
Bois Maier meat hcl Neice oe oaeiielere are 91 MA DOL Lecce ey ci gael mittee acre clan ee ee 87 
ROBIN OAT Lys ceh ie a. oct oasien eooles ine otees 123 Marahtcg a sick oe chair cerita cleaiietan: 32 
PS DEETATEOW yiAt Lees ara eiien ale aree on eke ees 120 PADIS DAT Geese cislbne syaraswincevauars\ deca eet, <4 48 
Leslintparess joss cuk eee eats soe o 123 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the numerous unsurveyed and little-known areas of the Arctic 
regions, the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, together with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. 
Of the Arctic islands, but little need be said. They are known to be of vast 
extent, Baffin, Victoria and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 
199,610, 80,450 and 78,400 square miles in area respectively, but Banks, Devon, 
Southampton, Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also 
-of considerable size. Their economic possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of 
coal and other minerals, have not been established. The Pacific Coast islands, 
with the exception of Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are 
small and dot the western coast of British Columbia from Dixen entrance to 
the southern boundary of the province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long 
and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area of about 13,500 square miles, 
the mountain range which forms its backbone rising again to form the Queen 
Charlotte islands farther north. These islands figure largely in the mining, 
lumbering and fishing industries of the West. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince 
Edward Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), 
Anticosti and the Magdalen group, included in the province of Quebec, and the 
islands of Grand Manan and Campobello, part of the province of New Bruns- 
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wick, in the bay of Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, 
Cape Breton 3,120, and Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities 
in these eastern islands are important, while agriculture in Prince Edward Island 
and mining in Cape Breton are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Islands group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands 
of the inland waters. 


PART IL—GEOLOGY. 
Section 1.—Geology of Canada. ! 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the vast area underlain by 
formations of Precambrian age. These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east 
of a line joining lake Winnipeg and Great Bear lake, with the exception of the 
Maritime Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec and a 
part of Ontario adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson bay. The Precambrian 
rocks include the oldest known geological formations and are the foundation of 
a part of the North American continent that has existed as a land mass for 
numerous long periods throughout all that portion of geological time that has 
been recorded in sedimentary formations exposed on the face of the earth. 


Another prominent feature is the wide extent of nearly flat-lying sediment- 
ary formations of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age that almost wholly 
surround the Precambrian area. They form a mantle spread out on a sloping 
shelf of Precambrian rocks and for a time probably extended over a great part of 
the Precambrian area. In few places was there even fairly continuous sedimenta- 
tion throughout the three great geological periods, and the succession of strata 
is in most places broken and incomplete. 


Towards the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the flat-lying sedimentary series 
gives way to great assemblages of folded sedimentary and volcanic rocks pierced 
by granitic bodies and forming the Appalachian system of mountains on the east 
and the great Cordillera on the west. In the folding, rocks of Precambrian age 
are brought to the surface. In the extreme north an analogous mountain range 
stretches from Greenland westward into Ellesmere island. 


Subsection 1.—Topography. 


The topography of Canada is the outward expression of geological processes 
that have been in operation at the surface of the earth and at depth throughout 
geological time. It is the imprint made by the deposition of sediments, the 
folding of strata, the intrusion of igneous masses, the ejection of volcanic 
material, and the dissolving, eroding and transporting of rock matter by surface 
agencies. The slow rising and sinking of broad continental areas, the forming 
of great mountain ranges and their gradual levelling, are all involved. The 
present land form is but a momentary expression of a continent that is under- 
going eternal change. 


1By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian Plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 
Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and except in the 
northeast there are few areas that exceed 2,000 feet. In general, the surface 
slopes gently to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boun- 
dary in which there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precam- 
brian Shield and the adjacent Palxwozoic plain; there are other long stretches in 
which there is an abrupt rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. 
The greatest known elevations are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along 
the coast of northern Labrador. In Labrador there are four peaks in the Torn- 
gats said to have elevations of 6,000 feet. The Torngats are carved from the 
edge of an elevated tableland which is highest towards the Atlantic and sinks 
towards the west. The coast is one of the boldest and most rugged of the world, 
with nearly vertical cliffs rising 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. Though the Cana- 
dian Shield is an area of low relief and has a remarkably even sky line, the 
surface is generally rugged, with successions of rocky hills 100 to 200 feet high. 
Occasional exceptions occur in which there is a relief of several hundred feet, 
as in the hills on the north shores of lake Huron and lake Superior. The area 
is dotted with lakes, large and small, of irregular outline and with numerous 
islands. They are rock basins that spill their waters from one to another by 
short streams with rapids and falls. In an area of 250 square miles in western 
Ontario that cannot be considered exceptional, aerial! surveys have shown that 
there are 700 lakes. There are well-defined deep trenches like that occupied by 
lake Timiskaming, related to faulting or other structural features. The Saguenay 
river flows in a trench that descends to more than 800 feet below sea-level, and 
lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on the face of the earth, fills a 
basin in the Canadian Shield that reaches about 400 feet below sea-level. 


Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian Mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this 
plain occupies southern Ontario south of a line extending from Georgian bay to 
the east end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, and the part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec and extending in a very narrow belt 
down the river, including Anticosti island. The part of the plain west of the 
Canadian Shield is of wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean 
between a line approximately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great 
Slave lake and Great Bear lake on the east, and the foothills of the Rocky 
mountains on the west. 


Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected 
in Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the Inter- 
national Boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone 
between lake Huron and the lake of the Woods, they will for convenience of 
treatment be considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, 
while the western area has been named the Interior Plains. 
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The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of Ontario 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea-level. On the lower St. 
Lawrence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appaiachian system 
to the Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and 
Huron is of less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south 
of Georgian bay, and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topo- 
graphical feature is the Niagara escarpment. This is an eastward-facing escarp- 
ment having a height of 250 to 300 feet and extending from Niagara peninsula 
northwest to Bruce peninsula. 

The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 
1,000 feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
at. Calgary is 3,439 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the 
area is relieved by several flat-topped hills—erosion remnants rising hundreds of 
feet above the surrounding country—by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes 
of considerable extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. <A striking feature 
is the broken escarpment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking 
the rise of 400 to 1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland of the west. 
A lowland of considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario and 
Manitoba from the south shore of Hudson bay. 

The Arctic archipelago consists of large islands, many of which rise 
prominently from the sea as sloping tablelands, while others are comparatively 
low. 


The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of © 
Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west 
of a line joining Quebec city and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is 
a continuation northward into the province of Quebee of three chains of the 
Appalachian system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches 
northeast into Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet 
high. Mount Jacques Cartier on Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,350 
feet. The Acadian region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island, is an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest 
part of New Brunswick is an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet 
or higher. Adjacent to the bay of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to 
an elevation of 1,200 feet or more. Between these two New Brunswick uplands 
is a lowland forming the whole eastern coast of the province and converging 
towards the southwest. This lowland extends east so as to include Prince Edward 
Island, the western fringe of Cape Breton island and the mainland of Nova 
Scotia north of the Cobequid mountains, which have an elevation of 800 to 1,000 
feet. South of them les a long narrow lowland stretching from Chedabucto bay 
to Minas basin and along the Cornwallis-Annapolis valley between North and 
South mountains. South of this is a highland sloping to the Atlantic coast and 
having an elevation at its highest part of about 700 feet. The northern part of 
Cape Breton island is a tableland 1,200 feet high, culminating in Ingonish 
mountain with an elevation of 1,392 feet, the highest point in Nova Scotia. 

The Cordilleran region, the mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and the Yukon and the western edge of Alberta 
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and the Northwest Territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by 
the Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to 
heights of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. They extend northwest and fall away towards 
the Liard river. North of this river the mountains with a similar trend lie 100 
miles farther east and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part 
of the Cordillera.is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver 
and Queen Charlotte islands. The Coast range rises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 
feet. Between the Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau 
system having elevations of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. 
The plateau region merges into rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the 
Rocky mountains; it also breaks into mountains in northern British Columbia, 
but becomes subdued to a plateau again in the Yukon. A striking feature of the 
Cordillera is the deep trench that lies immediately to the west of the Rocky 
mountains, extends northwesterly from the International Boundary into Yukon 
and is occupied by the headwaters of the Kootenay, Columbia and Fraser rivers 
and tributaries of the Peace and Liard rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations 
and igneous intrusives of great variety. They were subjected to mountain- 
building processes, folded, crushed and metamorphosed, and the mountains were 
reduced nearly to their present level before the earliest Paleozoic sediments were 
deposited. The Precambrian period was probably of greater duration than all 
the subsequent geological periods taken together. 

Geologists do not agree on the main subdivisions of the Precambrian forma- 
tions. There is one great unconformity, which represents a long period of erosion, 
and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, the earlier group con- 
sisting of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary rocks and the 
later group consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group is greatly 
folded and altered; the later group has in general been less disturbed and 
altered. In the earlier group the most important series of rocks is that known 
as the Keewatin. The Keewatin consists essentially of lava flows accompanied 
in many places by tuffs and basic intrusives, and includes iron formation, which 
frequently is made up of thin layers of chert-like quartz, alternating with 
quartzose layers holding magnetite or hematite or both. Sedimentary rocks con- 
sisting cf conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are frequently associated with 
the volcanics and are, in places, of considerable thickness and extent. They 
may underlie the volcanics, like the Couchiching of. the Rainy Lake area; they 
may be interbedded with the volcanics, like the Doré formation of Michipicoten; 
or they may overlie the volcanics, like the Timiskaming formation of north- 
eastern Ontario and western Quebec. Between the volcanic and overlying sedi- 
ments of northeastern Ontario and western Quebec there is an unconformity 
that is regarded by some geologists as of major importance. The early Pre- 
cambrian formations occupy numerous areas of various sizes up to several hun- 
dred square miles in western Quebec, northern Ontario, eastern and central 
Manitoba, and to a less degree in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 


The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an area lying immediately north 
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of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succes- 
sion of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of: (a) the Bruce series, 
made up of conglomerates, quartzites and impure dolomitic limestone with an 
aggregate thickness of 2,700 to 12,000 feet; and (b) the Cobalt series, made up 
of boulder conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain 
by quartzite and calcareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. 
An erosion interval of considerable time intervened between these two series. 
These strata are undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake 
Huron and eastward, where they stand at high angles and represent the core 
of an ancient mountain range that probably flanked the southern edge of the 
continent. 

In the vicinity of Port Arthur there is a series of nearly horizontal strata, 
consisting of conglomerate, iron formation and slate. This is the Animikie series. 
It probably belongs to the Huronian system and may be equivalent in age to 
the Whitewater series north of Sudbury, consisting of conglomerate, volcanic tuff, 
slate and sandstone. East of Port Arthur the Animikie is overlain by the Kewee- 
nawan series of several hundred feet of red conglomerate, sandstone, shale, 
calcareous beds, tuffs and lavas. 


Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake 
Athabaska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the 
east of Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the 
southern part of Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance 
to the Grenville-Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 


The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by, and in places interleaved with, granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas.. The Gren- 
ville-Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, 
extending east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been 
indubitably correlated with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 


The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by 
granites. These have been unroofed at different stages in the history of the 
Precambrian, and pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as 
those of Keewatin age. So complete has been the unroofing of the granites 
that they are exposed over the greater portion of the Canadian Shield. Basic 
intrusives were common in later Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase 
cut the late Precambrian sediments around lake Nipigon, to the west of lake 
Timiskaming and at many other points. A thick laccolith is found in the Sud- 
bury district. 

The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, with 
the exception of the more elevated parts of the northern Labrador coast, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient partially to conceal the 
rocks and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National Railway, stratified fine 
sediments were deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. 

The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great number, 
variety and extent. These latter occur generally at or near the contact of the 
intrusives and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Por- 
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cupine and Kirkland Lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver 
deposits of Cobalt, South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, 
the enormous nickel-copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a 
thick laccolithic intrusion, the auriferous copper sulphides of western Quebec, the 
copper-zine sulphides of Manitoba, and the iron ores and iron pyrites of many 
localities of Ontario; in the Grenville-Hastings area are found deposits of 
galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, talc 
and apatite. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian Plateau that extends southward into New 
York State, crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. They 
are underlain by nearly horizontal Paleozoic sediments dipping gently away from 
the Canadian Shield and resting on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks 
which, prior to the deposition of the Palseozoic strata, had been reduced to a 
physiographic condition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield to-day. 

The sediments are almost wholly of marine origin, consist mainly of Jime- 
stone, magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian 
to late Devonian. 

In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician; these, 
together with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 
6,000 feet. In the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician forma- 
tions are succeeded upward by those of Silurian age and these in turn by strata 
of Devonian age. The Ordovician formations form a zone extending from 
Kingston to the Niagara escarpment and stretching northwest to Georgian bay 
and into Manitoulin island. The Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara 
escarpment and westward in a belt 25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from 
Niagara peninsula into Manitoulin island. West of this nearly the whole of the 
area between lake Erie and lake Huron is underlain by Devonian limestones and 
shales. Each in turn is exposed over an area farther to the southwest than the 
older and underlying formation, so that in travelling westward from Kingston 
to Sarnia one passes over the bevelled edges of successively younger strata. 
Borings made at Courtright, in the township of Moore, show a thickness of 
nearly 4,260 feet of sedimentary rocks. 

It is evident that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were 
formed extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay 
into the Arctic ocean. The presence of outliers, on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, 
and lake Timiskaming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, 
of broad areas of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson 
bay, and of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the 
islands of the northern part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly 
indicative of wide submergence. On the Arctic islands formations of Carboni- 
ferous (with coal seams) and Triassic ages are widespread, and there are patches 
of Tertiary sediments (with lignite). There is also evidence of the occurrence of 
rocks of Mesozoic age in Moose River basin. 

The St. Lawrence Lowlands were covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time, 
and the bedrock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. 
In places are found stratified deposits that formed in lakes at the edge of the 
retreating ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that 
extended up the St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys to a point above Ottawa. 
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The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills in southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven 
others to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above 
the plain and appear to be stock-like bodies or conduits that may have led to 
voleanic vents or larger masses of intrusives. 

The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedi- 
mentary rocks. Petroleum has been produced in southern Ontario for 70 years; 
natural gas has been produced for 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Erie; 
salt has been obtained for a great many years from thick beds lying at a depth 
of about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair; 
gypsum is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized 
in chemical and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construc- 
tion, for brick, tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 

Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleo- 
zoic to Mesozoic. The Paleozoic sediments pass upward from dominantly marine 
formations into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession 
is not found and there are several hiatuses in sedimentation. 

Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, 
southern New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic 
coast of the mainland of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, 
known as the Gold-bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable 
part of the mainland of Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast, and is probably 
of late Precambrian age. | 

During the Paleozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian forma- 
tions are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive 
development in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and 
Devonian are well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New 
brunswick. Patches of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks are 
found in other parts of the Appalachian and Acadian regions. 

The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime Provinces 
is the Carboniferous. The formations are mainly of continental deposition 
although during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and 
received marine sediments. ‘Towards the close of Devonian time there was 
a period of intense mountain building and igneous activity. Granite masses of 
large size were intruded in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller 
size in Gaspé and southeastern Quebec. The upheaval was succeeded by intense 
erosion, and in early Carboniferous time granite masses were exposed by the 
removal of the overlying rocks. 

The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much 
of the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of 
Cobequid mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, 
southwestern and northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward island. 
On Prince Edward island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. 
In the Carboniferous system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace 
bay, of Inverness, Pictou and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia, and of the 
Minto coal field, New Brunswick. The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt 
beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are found in a formation of Mississip- 
pian age, and the bituminous shales of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also. 
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of early Carboniferous age. The Carboniferous system has in places been sub- 
jected to folding and faulting, but considerable areas have suffered little disturb- 
ance since these sediments were laid down. 

Sandstone and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particularly on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava 
flows capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the 
Appalachian and Acadian regions, with the exception of the higher parts of 
Gaspé, were subjected to glaciation. 

The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian 
regions are coal, asbestos, and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the 
occurrence of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in south- 
eastern Quebec. These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite 
also occurs in the peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the inter- 
bedded type, are found on domes and pitching anticlines of the Gold-bearing 
series of Nova Scotia. Zinc-lead deposits occur in the Devonian shales and 
limestones of Gaspé peninsula, zinc-lead-copper sulphides in the southern part 
of Cape Breton island in a series of lava flows, and copper deposits in southern 
Quebec. : 

Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Paleczoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. The 
Paleozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian ages, form a belt extending north through Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
the Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Palxwozoic formations rest upon the gently- 
sloping shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet 
a mile beneath the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. The Cretaceous 
formations occupy nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the 
Rocky mountains and extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There 
are also large parts of the Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in 
which the Devonian limestones are overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cre- , 
taceous sediments vary from shales predominantly of marine origin in the east to 
sandstones predominantly of continental origin in the west. Between the two 
are alternations of shales of marine origin with sandstones of brackish water 
or fresh water origin. 

The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. 
The most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of southern 
Saskatchewan and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they 
lie in a broad syncline. Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in 
large lakes formed on the retreat of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern 
Manitoba formed the bed of glacial lake Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. ‘The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite 
are produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in 
Saskatchewan. The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities 
of natural gas, and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of 
the Turner Valley and other oil fields of Alberta. Oil has also been struck in 
the Devonian rocks north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is 
obtained from the Paleozoic rocks of Manitoba and also occurs in northern 
Alberta. 
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Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a fairly complete succes- 
sion of sediments of Precambrian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. 

The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Palsozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many 
thrusts of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments 
by the Paleozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has pro- 
duced longitudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. The Paleozoic 
formations consist mainly of limestones with less amounts of sandstone and 
shale. A succession with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, 
Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with 
certain deviations throughout the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie 
mountains. Between the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently 
little angular unconformity, but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian 
strata, on which the Cambrian formations rest, and a similar variation in the 
ages of the over-lying Cambrian strata furnish evidence of a long period of 
erosion. The Mesozoic strata consist of soft shales and sandstones some of 
which are coal-bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous ages are 
represented. 

The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern 
British Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates 
and magnesian limestones of great thickness. There are wide areas in the 
vicinity of granitic intrusives in which intensive alteration of these sediments 
has taken place. The Precambrian rocks extend west as far as Upper Arrow 
and Shuswap lakes and north from the International Boundary probably half 
the length of the province. Quartzites, mica schists and crystalline limestones _ 
with interbands and broad areas of schists of various kinds and intrusive granite 
gneiss are found over a wide stretch of the Yukon plateau and are probably 
of Precambrian age. Slates, quartzites and conglomerates, also probably of the 
same age, occur in the northern part of the Alaska-Yukon boundary, in the 
Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 


On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and 
argillites of Carboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek gruup are of wide 
distribution. These are succeeded upward by argillites and limestones and a 
great mass of volcanic intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are 
succeeded by sediments and volcanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic 
formations are widely distributed, are found on the islands to the west, and 
some at least extend into the Yukon. 


Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and 
volcanics. 

Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic disturb- 
ances in the Cordillera. The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. 
Tertiary sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and 
partly of marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of 
the Cordillera and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these 
sediments cover broad stretches of the interior plateau. 
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In Pleistocene time nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception 
of a large area in the Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still 
persists in the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas 
of limited extent. 

An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the 
West was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of 
acid rocks at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part 
of British Columbia in Mesozoic times. Many of the more important mineral 
deposits of British Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, 
Britannia, and Allenby mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon Rivei 
district and the silver-lead deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions 
given off by the magmas of these acid intrusives. 

The lead-zine deposit of the Sullivan mine lies in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. The Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite of great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in 
great variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the 
leading mineral-producing provinces of Canada. ‘The gold of the once famous 
Klondike region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of 
the Cariboo district occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or 
little affected by glaciation. 


Section 2.—Econemic Geology of Canada, 1929.* 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most imvortant reports 
and articles treating of the economic geology of Canada and published during 
1929. The particular articles here referred to, although recently published, do 
not necessarily contain the best and most complete information on the subjects 
treated; for further information it is advisable to consult the Dominion and 
Provincial Departments of Mines. The reference numbers appearing through 
the text indicate the publishers as listed at the end of this paper. 


Asbestos.—In the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, Stephen 
Taber described the chrysotile veins of southern Quebec. Evidence is presented 
to support the theory that the wall rock in immediate contact with the veins 
has been displaced as the veins were formed instead of being destroyed by 
replacement or re-crystallization. 


Copper.—The Pueblo, Tamarack-Carlisle and War Eagle-Leroi copper 
,properties,| Whitehorse copper belt, Yukon, were examined by W. E. Cockfield. 
The rock formations, in order of age, consist of limestone, porphyrite, granite 
granodiorite, porphyry dykes and basalt. The principal ore bodies are of the 
contact metamorphic type and occur in limestone close to or adjoining the 
granite. Discoveries have also been made in the granite at a considerable 
distance from the contact. There are two types of ore bodies, those in which 
the copper is associated with magnetite and hematite and those in which the 
gangue consists chiefly of silicate minerals. Mineralization is patchy. 

VY. Dolmage studied the Gun Creek map area,! Lillooet District, British 
- Columbia, and outlined the origin of the ores of Copper mountain,® ae 
meen district, British Columbia. Cretaceous sediments and volcanics and 


** Contributed by P. J. Moran, B.Sc., Geological Survey, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Coast Range granodiorite and derivatives occupy the Gun Creek area. The 
important metals discovered so far are low grade copper-gold deposits situated 
in the batholith along the contact. A high grade copper and two gold deposits 
also occur in the area. The ore bodies of Copper mountain are situated along 
the contact of a stock composed of gabbro, diorite and other related rocks, 
thrust up through a series of steeply folded andesite and basaltic breccias. 
Large white felsite and quartz porphyry dykes cut the stock, breccias and ore 
bodies. The metallic content of the ore is believed to have originated in the 
magma, of the stock. The deposit is low grade and of the contact: metamorphic 
type. The ores, consisting of chalcopyrite and bornite in a gangue of andesite 
and basaltic breccia, are refractory. 


H. T. James made a comprehensive report upon the Britannia Beach map- 
area,! Howe Sound, Vancouver mining division, British Columbia. ‘The area 
is situated upon the western flank of the Coast Range batholith. Mesozoic 
sediments and volcanics are intruded by Jurassic sills, the Coast Range batho- 
lith, later basic and acidic dykes and finally by Tertiary basaltic dykes. The 
Mesozoic succession is represented by residual “roof pendants’. In a shear 
zone about five miles long and 2,000 feet wide extending southeast from Tunnel 
camp to the batholith at Seymour creek, the only economic deposits are found. 
The principal minerals are pyrite, chalcopyrite and quartz, with subsidiary 
amounts in places of sphalerite, barite, anhydrite and galena. 


Carl Lausen made a geological reconnaissance of the east end of Great 
Slave lake.5 Precambrian rocks consisting of greenstones, granite gneiss, granite, 
syenite, diabase and sediments were noted. Copper mineralization was observed 
at different places, but no showings encountered would justify expenditure of 
money for development. 


Copper-Nickel-Platinum.—C. V. Corless submitted a few suggestions relative 
to the origin of the Frood ore deposit. Viewed broadly, this deposit, as far as 
developed, shows a steady diminution in rock matter and increase in sulphide 
content with depth, passing from “spotted norite” or “spotted diorite” in the 
upper levels, to practically clean sulphides at about 3,000 feet. To a depth of 
2,000 feet the copper content is fairly uniform; below this depth, an increase 
is noted until at about 3,000 feet the chalcopyrite constitutes about 65 p.c. of 
the ore. Gold, silver and platinoids increase somewhat beyond the proportionate 
increase in base metals. It is pointed out that the above phenomena may 
probably result from a relatively sudden injection of a large body of fluid magma 
very rich in sulphides of iron, nickel and copper forced into the earth’s crust 
along some local, not too far from vertical, plane of weakness. Such a body 
heavily loaded with sulphides encased between walls of rather low conductivity 
would probably remain fluid for sufficient time to effect the differentiation with 
depth which is being revealed by development. 


A. P. Coleman, E. S. Moore and T. L. Walker present, in the University 
of Toronto Studies, the results of numerous chemical analyses of samples of rock, 
taken along several transverse sections across the Sudbury norite-micropegmatite 
intrusive, to prove that the two types of rock are resultant from magmatic 
differentiation and are not two separate intrusives, as is maintained by T. C. 
Phemister in « report published by the Ontario Department of Mines a 
few years ago. The authors also sum up the evidence that has from time to 
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time been adduced with regard to the origin of the nickel-copper deposits and 
reaffirm their opinion that the sulphides in the main differentiated from the 
norite-micropegmatite sill by the action of gravity on an immiscible silicate- 
sulphide melt. 

R. J. Watson examined the platinum bearing nickel-copper deposit of Lower 
Shebandowan lake,? Thunder Bay District, Ontario. Basic and acidic volcanics 
and sediments are intruded by two stages of granite. Intrusions of post-Timis- 
kaming peridotite occur in the area. Some of the highly sheared peridotite is 
replaced by sulphides, calcite and dolomite. In this mineralized zone are found 
platinum-bearing nickel deposits. 


Coal.—In the Report of the Scientific and Industrial Research Council of 
Alberta, R. L.. Rutherford outlined the geology of the area between Athabaska 
and Lesser Slave lakes and the Peace hills, Alberta. LaBiche and Belly River 


beds of Upper Cretaceous age underlie the Athabaska-Lesser Slave Lake area. 


Upper Cretaceous and Lower Tertiary formations are found in the Peace hills. 


- Notes upon coal, water supply, sand and gravel were made. 


Brulé Mines coal area,1 Alberta, was examined by B. R. MacKay, Bitu- 


- minous and semi-bituminous coal seams totalling 26% feet occur in intensely 


folded and faulted Lower Cretaceous measures. Commercial coal has only been 
found in the upper horizon. 
Gordon L. Kidd submitted a few remarks upon the geology of the Hast 


_ Coulée coal area, Drumheller field,5 Alberta. 


A report upon the geology and economic deposits of Moose River basin? 
was made by W. S. Dyer. A succession from Precambrian, through Lower, 
Middle and Upper Devonian, Lower Cretaceous and Pleistocene is represented. 
Gypsum, lignite, peat, clay and shale are found in the area. Occurrences of 


sand, gravel and limestone are indicated and the possibilities of finding oil and 


gas are summarized. 
The progress that has been made in delimiting the extent of and further 


tests that have been made upon lignite coals on the Abitibi river* were briefly 
: outlined by A. R. R. Jones. 


Fireclay, Kaolin and Silica.—W. G. Worcester described Saskatchewan 
clays® as regards classification of clays, geological age, and chemical and pyro- 


physical properties. Present developments of the White Mud clays are out- 


lined. 
R. J. Montgomery and R. J. Watson made a report upon the fireclay, kaolin 


and silica sand deposits of the Mattagami and Missinabi rivers,? Ontario. Sec- 
tions and logs of test’ pits and holes and the results of extensive tests made 


upon the material of the deposits are given. 


Graphite.—The graphite deposits of Louisa,’ Wentworth Township, Argen- 


_teuil Co., Quebec, were described by George W. Bain. The main deposits are 


; 


located near the contact of the limestone and greywacke and are on the flanks 


or crests of minor crumples on the major anticlines which bring the crystalline 


limestone to the surface. The graphite is flaky, massive or radiating but never 
_ columnar. 


Gypsum and Salt.—Salt and gypsum occurrences in Alberta® are outlined 
by J. A. Allan. These deposits are believed to be Silurian or Devonian in age. 
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In the North Mountain area,! Cape Breton island, Nova Scotia, T. D. 
Guernsey found a pre-Carboniferous (possibly Precambrian) complex of ancient 
sedimentary and volcanic rocks intruded and metamorphosed by granite, basic 
and acidic dykes, together with a thick series of Carboniferous sediments, com- 
posed of conglomerate, limestone, gypsum, sandstone and shale in ascending 
order. The economic minerals of the area are limestone and gypsum. 


W. A. Bell completed a stratigraphical and paleontological study of the 
Carboniferous-Windsor series of the Horton-Windsor area,! Nova Scotia. Bed 
rock ranges from Precambrian through Paleozoic to Triassic age. Bell outlines 
the derivation of and localizes the horizon in which gypsum and rock salt appear. 
A. R. Chambers discussed the genesis and uses of rock salt and the saline deposits 
of Nova Scotia.® 


Gold.—In the British Columbia Miner, the staff of the Hedley Gold Mining 
Co. described the geology, ore deposits and mining and milling practice of the 
Nickel Plate mine,® Hedley mining district, Similkameen mining division, British 
Columbia. Contact metamorphic deposits of arsenopyrite, chalcopyrite and 
pyrrhotite in a gangue of lime-silicates occur in limestone near the junction with 
sills of white gabbro. 


EK. L. Bruce studied the Woman, Narrow and Confederation Lakes area,? 
Kenora district, Ontario. Highly metamorphosed. Precambrian acid and basic 
volcanic flows with minor sediments are intruded by basic and acidic dykes and 
granite. Spectacular showings of gold and gold tellurides occur chiefly in 
lenticular quartz veins, with little impregnation of the wall rocks. In one or two 
cases, however, large low-grade zones, with gold in the walls, were observed. 

The Pickle Lake-Crow River area,* Patricia district, Ontario, was described 
by M. E. Hurst. Keewatin greenstones, basic intrusives, schists and some sedi- 
ments are intruded by granite and in places by tongues and irregular bodies of 
sheared quartz porphyry. Some gold-bearing quartz veins, mineralized with 
small amounts of pyrite, pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, arsenopyrite and tourmaline 
occur in the vicinity of, and cutting, iron formation. 

In the Thunder Bay district, Ontario, E.S. Moore studied Savant Lake area,® 
G. B. Langford the Beardmore-Nezah area,? and R. J. Watson the Huronian 
gold mines? Moss township. Acidic and basic volcanics, sediments and iron 
formation are intruded by granite and related porphyries. Iron, gold, copper, 
lead, zinc and nickel are found in the Savant Lake area. Gold is found in quartz 
veins, disseminated in schists and in masses of sulphides in the iron formation. 
No economic deposits of iron have yet been discovered. The distribution of 
gold in the Beardmore-Nezah area is widespread. It is found in ‘quartz veins, 
in greenstones, sediments and iron formation. The associated minerals are 
arsenopyrite, pyrite, pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, sphalerite, galena, native copper 
and tourmaline. Graphite and asbestos also occur in the greenstones. At the — 
Huronian mines, quartz veins follow a shatter zone paralleling a small porphyry 
dyke and carry chalcopyrite, pyrite, galena, sphalerite, tellurides and a little 
native gold. Generally the gold appears confined to the quartz and the wall 
rock is barren. 

EK. W. Todd made a comprehensive study of the Kirkland Lake gold area,? 
Ontario, outlining the general geology, structure, ore deposits, and mining opera-: 
tions. The bed rocks of the area consist of Keewatin volcanics and iron forma- 
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tion, Timiskaming sediments and volcanics, and Algoman acidic and basic 
intrusions. The veins are closely related to fissuring produced by fault move- 
ments and consist of sheared and brecciated rocks partially replaced by second- 
ary minerals such as quartz carbonates, sericite and chlorite. Jrregular masses 
of quartz fill openings through the crushed rock in the veins and the gold, 
accompanied by tellurides and sulphides, occurs in streaks and minute fractures 
in the masses of secondary minerals. Where the country rock is porphyry or 
red syenite, the structure consists of angular blocks of these rocks cemented 
together with gold-bearing quartz. 

A revision of “Gold Fields of Nova Scotia 4 was made by Wyatt Malcolm, 
bringing available information upon development of these gold deposits strictly 
up to date. Revival of interest in this field lends particular importance to the 
appearance of this work. 


Placer Gold.—The history and future possibilities of placer mining in the 
Atlin district, British Columbia, was outlined by C. L. Monroe. A number 
of creeks of known possibilities still remain unprospected. E. C. Annes and 
N. C. Stines, in the British Columbia Miner, describe the geology and opera- 
tions in connection with the re-opening of the Bullion mine, Quesnel mining 
division, Cariboo district, British Columbia. The placer ground is located in a 
pre-glacial channel of the south fork of Quesnel river. 


Lead-Zinc-Copper-Silver-Gold. 
the Sudbury district, Ontario; northern Manitoba and other areas have revived 
interest in the base metal possibilities of Canada and diverted prospecting 
effort to the search for these metals, with the result that important discoveries 
have been made. Pursuant to this increased activity, examinations of areas 
containing base metals have been made as follows:— 


In British Columbia—Taku,5 Tulsequah,® and Stikine! Rivers areas, by 
F. A. Kerr; Stewart-Bear River! and Alice Arm areas! by George Hanson; 
Topley map area! by George Hanson and T. C. Phemister; Finlay River areal 
by V. Dolmage; Slocan-Upper Arrow Lakes area! by C. E. Cairnes, and H. C. 
Gunning; Big Bend areal by H. C. Gunning; and Kootenay Lake areal by 
J. F. Walker; in the Northwest Territories—Pine Point area,> Great Slave Lake 
district, by J. Mackintosh Bell; in Manitoba—Sherritt-Gordon properties, by 
J. F. Wright,1 E. L. Bruce™.6 and R. C. Rowe*; in Ontario—Ben Nevis, Kamis- 
kotia, Boston Creek and other areas* in Cochrane and Timiskaming districts, 
by T. L. Gledhill; Ranger Lake, Garden River and other areas® in the vicinity 
of Goudreau and Sault Ste. Marie, Algoma district, by M. E. Hurst; Woman 
River-Ridout area,t by R. C. Emmons and Ellis Thomson; in Quebec—Central 
Gaspé area,! by F. J. Alcock; and in Nova Scotia—the Sterling mines,® Rich- 
mond Co., by R. E. Legg. 

Kerr found in the Stikine River area, pre-Permian metamorphosed sediments 
and volcanics, and later sediments and volcanics reaching to the Pleistocene. 
Part of the series is intruded by a composite batholith which was active from 
early Triassic through the greater part of the Mesozoic. Mineral deposits of 
great diversity in type occur in different horizons approximate to the granite 
intrusion. . Important discoveries of silver-lead-zinc, with some copper-gold and 
placer gold, were made. 
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In the British Columbia Miner, Kerr indicates that the general geology of 
the Taku and Tulsequah is similar to that found along the Stikine. Replace- 
ment deposits of chalcopyrite, galena, zinc blende and pyrite, carrying gold and 
silver values, were observed. The gold is associated mainly with chalcopyrite 
and the silver with galena. 

The ore bodies of the Stewart-Bear River map area and of the Alice Arm 
area, as described by Hanson, lie in the belt of mineralization fringing the east- 
ern limit of the Coast Range batholith. Most of the deposits of the Stewart- 
Bear River area are in vein form; some of the larger are replacement bodies. 
The majority contain lead, zinc, silver and some gold; a smaller number con- 
tain copper and some gold. In the Alice Arm area occur molybdenite veins, 
high grade silver veins with quartz gangue in argillite, silver-lead veins with 
quartz-pyrite-calcite gangue in volcanics, sphalerite veins with quartz-calcite 
gangue in sedimentary rocks and chalcopyrite veins with quartz in volcanics. 

Promising deposits of lead-zinc-silver in a quartz-siderite gangue in lime- 
stone adjacent to an irregular mass of vein quartz, and deposits of chalcopyrite 
in a quartz gangue, were observed by Dolmage in the Finlay River area. Schists, 
sediments and volcanics are intruded by granodiorite. Later sediments and vol- 
canics are also found in the area. Pale amber muscovite in large underformed 
crystals is found in pegmatite dykes cutting Precambrian and possibly Carbon- 
iferous rocks. Development of mica occurrences is encouraging. 

Pre-Jurassic granitic rocks, Jurassic sediments, volcanic flows, dykes and 
sills in the Topley area, are described by Hanson and Phemister. Replacement 
deposits and veins of sulphides, including chalcopyrite, galena, tetrahedrite, 
sphalerite, carrying gold and silver and veins containing galena and chalcopyrite, 
in barite and carbonate gangue, are found. 


Cairnes and Gunning reported the Slocan-Upper Arrow Lakes area to be 
underlain by a complex assemblage of Precambrian and Mesozoie rocks. Some 
lead and silver mineralization was observed but no outstanding mines have yet 
been developed. A deposit of pyrrhotite and pyrite, carrying zinc and some 
lead, occurs in the extreme northwestern part of the area and is known as the 
Big Ledge property. 

Altered Precambrian sediments, greenstones and granite intruded by 
Mesozoic granite were studied by H. C. Gunning in the Big Bend area. Gold- 
quartz, quartz-tetrahedrite, copper, lead-zinc, placer gold, stannite, asbestos, 
tale and mica were found. Zinc-lead deposits, which are the most important, 
are of two types—in one type pyrrhotite occurs with low silver-gold values and 
in the other type pyrite is developed with the silver values high but the gold 
values low. 

In the Kootenay Lake area, J. F. Walker described the silver-lead deposits 
which are associated with pyrrhotite, pyrite, arsenopyrite and chalcopyrite in 
quartz limestone gangue. The ores occur as irregular pipe-like replacements in 
limestone. 

Vertical and highly inclined irregular masses of galena, zinc blende and 
pyrite occur in lines parallel to joint planes in Presqu’ile dolomite of Devonian 
age, along eroded shattered axes of low anticlinal folds near Pine Point, Great 
Slave Lake district. The deposits, as described by J. Mackintosh Bell, show evi- 
dence of considerable oxidation to the greatest depth reached in prospecting. 
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Sink holes characterize the outcrop. Acid and basic gneisses of sedimentary 
origin intruded by granite and later pegmatites are found in the Sherritt-Gordon 
area, Manitoba. Elongated sulphide lenses are developed, according to Wright, 
in fracture zones along a drag fold in acid gneiss close to basic gneiss. The ore 
consists of coarse-grained pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, sphalerite and marcasite, 
associated with quartz, amphibole, chlorite, garnet and biotite. 


In the Cochrane, Timiskaming and Algoma Districts, Ontario, studied by 
Gledhill and Hurst, irregularly-shaped large and small replacement bodies of 
sulphides carrying one or more of the minerals, chalcopyrite, sphalerite, galena, 
gold and silver, occur in schistose areas in Precambian rocks. Other mineralized 
schistose zones traversed by quartz veins containing some or all of the above- 
mentioned minerals were observed by Gledhill and Hurst. 


In the Woman River-Ridout area, described by Emmons and Thomson, the 
early Precambrian iron formation, which in the past was examined as a possible 
source of iron ore and iron pyrites, was examined with regard to its associated 
deposits of lead, zinc and copper sulphides. These occur in veins that are in 
- general parallel to the bedding of the iron formation, with minor cross veins. 


The zinc-lead fields of Gaspé were re-studied by Alcock. The veins of 

sphalerite and galena in a quartz-carbonate gangue occur in Lower Devonian 
argillites, limestones and tuffs and are believed to be genetically related to deep- 
seated intrusive rocks of the area. 


Legg described the geology of the Sterling mine as consisting of irregular 
bodies of intimately mixed sulphides, sphalerite, galena, chalcopyrite and pyrite 
deposited along lines of weakness in a carbonated shear zone in Precambrian 
rhyolites. 


Oil and Gas.—Thos. G. Madgwick outlined the oil and gas situation in the 
Prairie Provinces,® sketching the geology, formations and productive horizons 
encountered in wells, some outstanding problems in the development of the 
fields and in bringing wells into production, and gave a summary of operations 
to the end of 1928. 

In the “Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada”, R. C. Wallace and 
G. C. McCartney call attention to the importance of heavy minerals in sand 
horizons in Manitoba and western Saskatchewan. The progress of examination 
of these sands to date has shown that there is a likelihood, through detailed 
work over the whole field, of identifying horizons by means of the heavy mineral 
content of drill-hole samples. 

W. P. Campbell described waters encountered in deep drilling and points 
out the necessity of having the water-flow into the well shut off effectively as 
the well is being drilled. A high chloride content is generally a character of 
deep water. Sulphates and bicarbonates with tittle chloride indicate surface or 
shallow waters. Concentration increases with depth. 

The stratigraphy of Eastend area, Cypress hills and a portion of southern 
Saskatchewan! was examined by F. H. McLearn. In the Eastend area there do 
not appear to be any important structures favourable for oil and gas accumula- 
tion, and examination has not yet reached the point in southern Saskatchewan 
where predictions as to oil and gas possibilities may be made. 

A preliminary report upon the geology and oil explorations in Cape Breton 
island was made by the Eastern Gulf Oil Company in the Nova Scotia Report - 
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on Mines. There is evidence in Cape Breton island that oil and gas at one 
time were present. In some parts, structure and other factors give reason 
to hope that commercial quantities of oil may exist. A program of prelim- 
inary drilling to locate favourable structure must first be made before deep 
holes are projected. 


Peat.—An examination of peat bogs in southwestern British Columbia,1 
made by A. Anrep, revealed a number in the vicinity of Vancouver suitable for 
the manufacture of peat litter and mull. 

Vaino Auer discussed some of the problems of peat bog investigation in 
Canada.l He stated that peat bogs in the Dominion should be examined and 
classified from a number of different points of view, 2.e., peat as a fuel, peat 
as litter, and reclaiming bogs for agricuJture and reforestation. 


Phosphate.—J. A. Allan, in the Report of the Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council of Alberta, reports upon an investigation of the possible occur- 
rence, in the Jasper Park area, of phosphate and other minerals that are known 
to occur in rocks of the same age in other parts of the mountains and on the 
south shore of Great Slave lake. Some shale beds are distinctly phosphate, but 
no high grade horizons were observed. 


Silver-Gold.--The Horn silver mine,! Similkameen district, British Colum- 
bia, was examined by H. S. Bostock. Metamorphosed sediments consisting of 
phyllites, mica schist and quartzite are intruded by a large body of alkali syenite. 
Several bodies of hornblende and various dykes of rock types allied to the alkali 
syenite are found. The ore deposits are apparently embodies in one main fissure 
vein cutting through the country rock. The vein may be pictured as a sloping 
sheet, gently warped, and divided into numerous slabs by faults which offset 
them in irregular, step like manner. The vein consists of a gangue of quartz 
in which pyrite, sphalerite, chalcopyrite, galena, tetrahedrite, hematite, native 
silver, calcite, and sometimes arsenopyrite are disseminated in variable amounts. 
Gold values are also present in the ore. 

Tin.—The Snowflake tin-silver vein,t Big Bend area, Revelstoke mining 
division, British Columbia, was described by V. Dolmage. Precambrian meta- 
morphosed sediments and volcanics are intruded by Mesozoic granite and asso- 
ciated rocks. The veins occur in black, highly carbonaceous (in places graphitic) 
argillites. Stannite occurs in a quartz gangue associated with pyrite, galena, 
zinc blende, tetrahedrite, scheelite, wolframite, ruby silver, chalcopyrite and 
native silver. 

Zine.—The staff of the British Metal Corporation (Canada), Limited, out- 
lined the geology, and mining and milling practice at the Tetreault mine,° 
Montauban Township, Portneuf County, Quebec. Grenville quartzites, gneisses 
and dolomitic limestone are intruded by amphibolite and granite. The ore 
consisting of an intimate mixture of sphalerite, galena, pyrrhotite, pyrite and a 
little chalcopyrite, carrying silver and gold values, is confined to altered lime- 
stone and occurs along the footwall contact with a gradual dissemination to the 
hanging wall. 


Sources or Reports AND ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT. 


1 Geological Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa; 2 Mines Branch, Department of Mines, 
Ottawa; °% Department of Mines, Toronto, Ont.; 4 Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, 
Quebec; © Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, Drummond Building, Montreal; 
6 Engineering and Mining Journal, New York; % Economic Geology, New Haven, Conn. 
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Ili.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA.! 


Seismology—the branch of science which treats of earthquakes—has received 
considerable attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally 
recognized that earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and 
are characteristic of the newer mountain and coast regions where abrupt changes 
in level are present. Seismological researches, while recording their location, 
duration and intensity, seek to determine particular causes. They ascertain 
the physical properties of the earth’s crust and interior, as revealed by the 
peculiarities of the recorded waves after their passage through the earth. Instru- 
ments as developed by seismological research for the better recording of earth 
tremors are being used commercially in many ways, not the least important being 
for the mapping out of underground densities, in order to locate minerals and 
oil without frequent and expensive borings. 


During the years for which records are available, Canada has been but 
slightly affected by earthquakes. Historically, a record shows that the St. 
Lawrence valley was shaken by a great quake in 1663. From time to time other 
shocks have been felt in that region, notably in 1870 and again on Feb. 28, 1925. 
In 1899 a great disturbance shook Alaska at Yukatat bay, very close to Canadian 
territory. On June 28, 1925, an earthquake in Montana, caused tremors which 
were felt in Alberta. The most serious earthquake for more than two centuries 
was the St. Lawrence tremor of Feb. 28, 1925. Although very widely felt it 
cannot be classed as a seriously destructive earthquake such as are experienced 
in more seismic regions. On November 18, 1929, a serious earthquake occurred 
about 300 miles south of Newfoundland, the tidal wave from which caused con- 
siderable destruction in Newfoundland. This earthquake was felt throughout 
Eastern Canada, as far west as Ottawa. Considerable damage was caused to 
the cable lines crossing the disturbed area. 

At present five seismologic stations, all maintained by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, are in active operation in Canada, and are situated at Halifax, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Saskatoon and Victoria. Two of these—at Toronto and Victoria—are 
under the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Marine, while the three 
remaining stations are controlled by the Dominion Observatory, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, with the assistance and co-operation of the universities at 
Halifax and at Saskatoon. 


The records for Toronto and Victoria are published from Toronto, whence 
monthly bulletins are issued to seismologic observatories interested, giving full 
details of all quakes registered. The records for the remaining stations are 
published from Ottawa. Monthly bulletins are issued to 219 seismologic observa- 
tories situated throughout the world. These are supplemented by a yearly 
publication giving the location of epicentres of all earthquakes of which any 
trace is registered at Ottawa and for which the total data are sufficient. Reports 
are received regularly from all the working seismologic stations of the world. 

Regular research work in seismology is carried on at Ottawa, where the full 
time of three seismologists is given to the work of earthquake study alone. The 
reports are issued in the publications of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 


1By Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
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The natural and instrumental data for each station are as follows:— 


Halifaz.—tLat., 44° 38’ N.; Long., 63° 36’ W., Alt., 47-3 m. Substrata, carbonaceous slate, 
Equipment :—Small Mainka Pendulum Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Components 
N.S., E.W. Mass of each 139°3 kgin. Period of each 10 sec. Damping ratio of each 6:1. 
Magnification of each, about 60. Time is checked automatically each hour by signal from 
Western Union Telegraph and is to be depended on to one or two seconds. 


Ottawa.—Lat., 45° 23’ 88” N.; Long., 75° 42’ 57” W.; Aillt., 82m. ‘Substrata, boulder clay over 
limestone (Ordovician). Equipment:—(1) Bosch Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic regis- 
tration. Independent components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each 200gm. Period of each, about 
5-5 sec. Damping ratios N.S. 2:1, E.W., 18:1. Magnification of each, 120. (2) Milne-Shaw 
Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent. components, N.S., E.W. 
Mass of each, 1 lb. Period of cach, 12 sec. Damping ratio of each 20:1. Magnification of 
each, 250. (3) Wiechert Vertical Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Mass, 80kgm. Period, 
6 sec. Damping ratio, 20:1. Magnification, 160. (4) Deformation Instrument. Photographic 
registration. Components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each, 20gm. Period of each, about 36 sec. 
No damping. Used for determination of tilt. The time service at Ottawa is that of the 
Dominion Observatory and the registration on the record is kept correct to within 0-2 sec. 


Toronto.—Lat., 43° 40’ N.; Long., 79° 24’ W., Alt., 115-5m. Substrata, sand and gravel on 
boulder clay to a depth of about i5m., then shale over crystalline rock (Laurentian) to a 
depth of about 335°5 metres. Equipment:—(1) Milne Seismograph. Photographic registration. 
H.W. component. Mass, 0°:3kgm. Period, 18 sec. No damping. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal 
Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent components, N.S., E.W. Mass of 
each, 1 lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of each, 20:1. Magnification of each, 150. 
Time markings by Toronto Observatory clock. The registration has an error of 2 sec. The time 
is checked by meridian transits. 


Saskatoon.—Lat., 52° 8’ N.; Long., 106° 30’ W.; Alt., 515m. Substrata, clay and sand. 
Equipment:—Small Mainka Pendulum Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Components, 
N.S., H.W. Mass of each, 139-3kgm. Period of each, approximately 9 sec.’ Damping ratio 
of each, 5:1. Magnification of each, about 60. Time by local clock, checked occasionally by 
telephone with train time. 


Victoria.—Lat., 48° 24’ 50” N.: Long., 123° 19’ 28” W. Alt., 67-6m. Substrata, igneous rock. 
Equipment :—(1) Milne Seismograph. Photographic registration. E. W. component. Mass, 0-23 
kgm. Period, 18 sec. No damping. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic 
registration. Independent components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each 1 lb. Period of each, 12 sec. 
Damping ratio of each, 20:1. Magnification of each, 250. (3) Wiechert Vertical Seismograph. 
. Mechanical registration. Mass, 80 kgm. Period, 5 sec. Magnification, 70. Time service of 

the meteorological station. Registration correct to -+0°1 sec. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an 
article prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G. F.LS., and M. O. Malte, 
Ph.D., and revised by the latter. See p. 25 of the 1922-23 edition or p. 73 of the 
1921 edition. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above 
heading by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See p. 32 of 
the 1922-23 edition or p. 82 of the 1921 edition. 


PART VIL—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later 
mainly, upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar 
pursuits, conserving their remaining resources and utilizing those of less 
developed areas. 
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Canada is distinctly a new country and her resources are for the most 
part in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources 
have, it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years but 
exploitation on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. 
A notable feature, especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed 
to conservation and, in the cases of those resources which admit of such methods, 
the actual replenishment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the prac- 
tice of reforestation, sylviculture, fur-farming or the establishment of fish 
hatcheries. 


In recent years numerous surveys and investigations as to the extent and 
value of the resources have been made. A short summary of important details 
regarding them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions 
to later chapters—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers 
—of this volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,309,724,- 
800 acres), it is estimated that approximately 358,162,190 acres are available 
for use in agricultural production. This figure is of course an estimate and is 
taken to include lands now occupied by agriculturists, including grazing lands, 
and all lands possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at present. 
under cultivation is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops in 
1929, being 61,207,034 acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year 
was 9,768,320 acres. Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1921 place the area 
then occupied at 140,887,903 acres; the area of what may be considered as agri- 
cultural land still available for occupation was, therefore, 217,274,287 acres. 
Details are given by provinces in Table 6. 


6.—Area of Occupied and Estimated Available Farm Lands in the Nine Provinces of 
E Canada, 1921, with Estimated Land Area, 1930. 


: Total Total 

Province. Area _ Area Aorictitieral Land 

Occupied. Available. & ‘Lan Area, 

es 1930. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. 
NCO OWT ASIAN fo, cee ce scccsccloeodbcose 1,216, 483 41,707 1,258,190 1,397,760 
SEN ES GORI Rt eit ass’ s a: 5s Sai aie oc Pivievele OEE 4,723,550 3,368,450 8,092,000 13,275,520 
Bes ES UNS WIC IS or ale oe oe a oes ois oo ottteitace fe. 4,269,560 6,448,440 10,718,000 17, 734,400 
TES Se GA Sl ee en 17,257,012 26, 487, 988 43,745,000 365, 442,560 
LOPES A Saas an cs, see ner ROR fie 22,628,901 33,821,099 56,450, 000 232,500,480 
PITFALL, et ee oe eee a dss Ueeee de ont es 14,615, 844 10,084,156 24,700, 000 143 , 857, 280 
MAC ROWAN « o.oo) cote Solas cats sie se widows <lelete 44,022,907 49, 435,093 93,458,000 152,304,000 
AEE ye ees are cf oe sae cok kisde cc. citeert 29,293,053 67,829,947 97,123,000 159, 232,000 
BenILIst COGN DIA (2202. «sensed ote cone steers 2,860,593 19,757,407 22,618,000 223 , 980, 800 
ME OGAIS Tae ate chee cas cline cles cae ee 140,887,903 | 217,274,287 | 358,162,190 | 1,309,724,800 


Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still 
available for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate 
may in some-cases restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and 
fodder crops can be profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising 
is carried on successfully both in the more densely settled areas and beyond 
their frontiers. 
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The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, 
particularly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and 
Ontario are pre-eminently mixed farming communities, various districts specializ- 
ing in dairying, tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has 
long been famous for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the production of grains is still of primary 
importance but is giving way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the 
stock-raising industry, once so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its 
_ former importance. In British Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted prin- 
- cipally to apple and other fruit crops, and numerous districts along the coast 
and on Vancouver island are given over to general farming and market gar- 
dening. 


a Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of 
~ northern Ontario and Quebec, which is suited to the growing of splendid crops, 
is to a large extent undeveloped, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan 
and Alberta await cultivation. 


Forests.—The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture in their 
contribution to the national income. It is estimated that forest products make 
up about 20 p.c. of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways, and the 
heavy excess of exports over imports which the wood and paper group provides, 
amounting to $228,616,000 for the fiscal year ended March, 1930, constitutes an 
influential factor in Canada’s international balance of trade. 


Canada’s forest area may be roughly divided into three main parts:—(1) 
the great coniferous forest of the Pacific slope, (2) the northern forest, prin- 
cipally coniferous, which stretches from the east slopes of the Rockies, north of 
the prairies and of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (3) the mixed softwood 
and hardwood forests extending from lake Superior through southern Ontario 
and Quebec to the Maritime Provinces. Canada’s forest area has been estimated 
at 1,151,454 square miles, some of which is agricultural land; 17-3 p.c. is 
covered with accessible mature merchantable timber, 9:7 p.c. with immature 
but merchantable forest products and 48-2 p.c. with accessible young growth 
which will eventually be merchantable. The remaining 24:8 p.c. is inaccessible 
or unprofitable at present. With regard to quantity of timber it has been 
estimated at 425,000,000,000 feet board measure for saw timber and 1,122,000,000 
cords of pulpwood, etc., the stands in Eastern Canada making up 41 p.c., the 
Prairie Provinces 25 p.c. and British Columbia 34 p.c. of the total, which 
amounted to over 224,000,000,000 cubic feet. These figures place Canada as the 
second most important country in the world with regard to total forest area, 
Asiatic Russia being first and the United States third in this respect. During 
recent years the annual cut (now estimated at 4,778,000,000 cubic feet) has gen- 
erally exceeded the new growth, and enormous losses have been caused by fire 
and other. destructive agencies. In spite of the vast extent of the uncut and 
unburned forests it cannot be said that the measures so far taken by legislation 
and the application of scientific forestry to preserve them and encourage their 
regeneration have been sufficient to assure us an adequate supply of timber for 
the future. 
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_A classification of Canada’s forest area is given in Table 7. The total of 
forest land is divided into the areas at present carrying timber of merchantable 
value or valuable young growth, and other areas unsuited for present exploitation. 
It may be pointed out, however, that many of these latter will develop into pro- 
ductive areas as the demand increases and transportation facilities are extended. 
The totals of forest land given in this table refer to areas which are on the whole 
better suited for forest production than for any other purpose, although they 
include about 82,000 square miles of potential agricultural land at present covered 
with forest. 


7.—Area of Productive and Unproductive Forest Land in Canada, 1939. 


Forest Land. 


Province. ___ Accessible. eae Total ant 
Merchant- Young Inaccess- a rest Area. 
able. Growth. ible. oe : 

square square square square square 

miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
Prince Hdward Island... kisses «ieee 484 240 - 724 2,184 
INOVAESCOLIANssho4 Polen ee eee 6,000 4,296 4,924 15,220 20,743 
New Bsrunswickii wen rees stein. sate. 15,750 9,110 |- - 24,860 27,710 
Quebec. tiaiobhncs daa: eae. Saks 150,000 250, 000 100, 000 500, 000 571,0041 
COMEATIO Nae Ae te ose Al RC RSC eos 70,000 100, 000 70, 000 240, 000 363, 282 
Manttobang, - seen roe Ay eit ek. 5,000 60, 000 10, 000 75 , 000 224,777 
Saskatchewan sok sccm eee cen ce 10,000 15,000 25,000 50,000 237,975 
Alberta fia 5% o24 5005 Men. SCPC. AAR AE 30,000 40,000 16,650 86, 650 248,800 
British’ Coltimbias emer tocwoecb oe otek 23, 000 75, 000 51,000 149, 000 349,970 
The Werratoriest...erccene ee ee ee 1,000 1,000 8,000 10,000 1,463, 563 


Totals ros scsi cosas poe ih o08 311, 234 004, 646 285,574 | 1,151,454 3,510, 908 


1 As per Labrador Boundary Award of Mar. 1, 1927. 


Forest products have always formed a large part of the raw material used 
in all kinds of industrial activity. At the present time products of forest origin 
form a quarter of our total exports, being exceeded only by the products of 
the farm. 


Because of our climate, coniferous trees form over 80 p.c. of our forest 
resources and over 95 p.c. of our forest products as at present exploited. Because 
of their universal use in industry, the softwoods are in greatest demand, not 
only in Canada but in the markets of the world. Canada enjoys the reputation 
of holding the Empire’s reserve of softwood timber, being rivalled in ‘her coni- 
ferous forests only by Asiatic Russia and the United States. The Canadian 
species of both hardwoods and softwoods yield lumber and timber of dimen- 
sions and quality that are equal or superior to those produced by forests else- 
where. 


Statistics of forest production (operations in the woods) in 1929 place. its 
total value at $219,570,129, with a corresponding equivalent in standing timber 
of 3,090,614,647 cubic feet. The most important items are logs for sawing, valued 
at $79,278,543, and pulpwood for use and export, valued at. $76,120,068. The total 
value of sawmill products in 1929 was $146,989,564 and that of pulp and paper- 
mill products $243,970,761. 
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Furs.—Although the rapid advance of settlement has greatly restricted the 
reservoir of fur-bearing animal life cradled in the vast expanses of northern 
Canada, yet Canada, after three and a half centuries of exploitation, still holds 
a foremost place in the ranks of the world’s fur producing countries. 

Raw furs are at present the only economic return from hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are a resource to which all 
the provinces and territories contribute. 


The large uninhabited areas of northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for many of the most highly prized 
fur-bearing animals, among the most important of which are the beaver, fisher, 
various varieties of fox, marten and others. The animals are usually caught in 
traps during the winter months, when the country is more accessible than during 
the summer and the pelts are in the best condition. The successful breeding of 
the fox on fur farms came with the period of rising prices after 1890, and has 
- since developed into an important industry. Prince Edward Island has always 
_ been the centre of the industry, but farms are now found in all provinces of 
the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 1928, 3,631 fox farms were in operation with 
a total of 77,311 foxes, principally of the “silver” variety. 


Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds 
of fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, 
lynx, coyote, rabbit, marten and fisher. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained 
the furs known as “Persian lamb”, “astrachan” and “broadtail”, are also 
being raised successfully in Canada. In 1928 the number of farms engaged in 
the raising of fur-bearing animals other than foxes was 695. Mink farms are 
the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, muskrat farms coming second 
and raccoon third. Over 260 of the fox ne also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing 
animals in addition to the foxes. 


The total value of the raw fur production of Canada for the season 1927-28 
was $18,758,177. This total comprises the value of pelts of fur-bearing animals 
taken by trappers and of those raised on fur farms. Pelts sold from fur farms 
in the calendar year 1928 were valued at $2,389,026 and animals sold at 
$3,837,420. 


Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans 
was the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years 
before the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by 
their abundance of fish. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of 
more than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square mules, 
and are in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to 
improve the quality of the fish. The most important fishes of the off-shore fish- 
eries are the cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and 
inland fisheries number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and 
maskinonge among their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore 
expanses of the St. Lawrence river; the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring 
form perhaps the most valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas 
abounding with trout, pike, bass and other game fish; and the Pacific coast. 
The fisheries of British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 miles, have in recent 
years shown a rapid development, and the products of the estuarian salmon fish- 
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eries of the Fraser, Skeena and other rivers now make up two-fifths of the value 
of fish products of the Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut, 
herring and whales are made off the western coast. The total value of the 
fisheries in the calendar year 1929 was $53,518,521. 

The above statistics give a general survey of the commercial aspects of the 
fisheries but do not indicate the advantages which Canada has to offer to those 
who fish for sport. This too has its economic features in a country of such 
famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the 
Quebec and Ontario highlands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable 
public revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts 
to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. 


Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Mining is an old industry, coal having 
been produced in Nova Scotia and iron ore in Quebec early in the eighteenth 
century. The main development in the industry has taken place, however, in 
the twentieth century, during which there has been a great increase in the per 
capita production of minerals and mineral products. 


There is a great variety of minerals, metallic and non-metallic. The value of 
the coal raised greatly exceeds that of any other mineral, reaching $63,065,170 in 
1929. Coal will continue for an indefinite period to hold a commanding position 
in the industry, for Canada’s reserves of this fuel are known to be very great. The 
other leading non-metallic minerals are asbestos, natural gas, gypsum, petroleum 
and salt. Others that are produced to the annual value of between $200,000 and 
$500,000 each are quartz, magnesite, sulphur, feldspar and fluorspar. In quantity 
of asbestos produced Canada leads the world, all of the production being from 
Quebec. Natural gas is produced in Alberta and Ontario and to a less extent 
in New Brunswick. The decline in the production of petroleum in Ontario bas 
been offset by increased output in Alberta. 


The value of the metallic minerals is much greater than that of the non- 
metallic minerals. Those amounting to more than $1,000,000 per annum are: 
copper, gold, nickel, lead, silver, zinc, cobalt and the platinum group of metals. 
The value of the gold amounted in 1929 to $39,861,663 and was only exceeded by 
that of copper, the value of which was $43,415,251, Canada having risen since 
the development of the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake mines to third place 
among gold-producing countries. Lead and zinc mining has made a ‘rapid growth 
in recent years. Ontario meets about 90 p.c. of the world’s requirements in nickel, 
and has reserves to last for centuries. Platinum and palladium are recovered in 
the process of refining the copper-nickel ores. British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec are the main copper-producing provinces; in Manitoba large bodies of 
copper-zine sulphides are being developed. The total mineral production for 
1929 amounted to $310,850,246, while the 19380 production is provisionally esti- 
mated .at $276,865,000, the decline being due to lower values rather than to 
reduced quantities. 


Water Powers.—Canada’s water area of 180,035 square miles, distributed as 
it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential 
electric energy. It is estimated that 20,347,400 h.p. are available at a minimum 


_1In 1980, according to preliminary figures, Canadian gold production exceeded that of the 
United States. If final figures support the preliminary estimate, Canada has now assumed 
second place in the world as regards gold production. 
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yearly flow, 33,617,200 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine installation 
of 43,000,000 h.p. is possible. The present turbine installation of 6,125,012 hp. 


_represents only about 14 p.c. of the recorded water-power resources. Perhaps 


the greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp 
and paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the 
electro-metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized 
in the pulp and paper industry alone amounted on Dec. 31, 1930, to 579,826 
h.p. Over 94 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia; Quebec with 8,459,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum 
flow, has the largest resources in the Dominion. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. With the increasing growth of tourist travel 
and its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and 
hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The 
valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, as well as the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer 
to the tourist and the fisherman new types of scenic effects and innumerable game 
preserves, and have won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sports- 
men and campers. And not only is this possible for those who travel by land; 
the series of lakes and rivers which form a network over the eastern part of the 
country particularly, has made water travel in smaller craft both feasible and 
attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter 
scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter climate, have done much to add | 
to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for their advantages in the summer 
season. 


The Dominion Government maintains, as the medium through which some of 
the most outstanding natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popu- 
larized, the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior, adminis- 
tering the eleven parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of this 
same body are numerous animal reserves and historic sites which have been 
preserved throughout the country. Several of the provinces also maintain parks 
for similar purposes. 


In these parks, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild life resources 
preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at 
proper seasons, a wealth of game species; the deer and moose of Eastern Canada, 
the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes in 
unusual variety, have given the Dominion exceptional advantages for this means 
of recreation. 


A list of the national parks and reserves is given in Table 8. There are 
also numerous provincial parks, of which the Algonquin park (2,741 square miles) 
in Ontario and the Laurentides park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec are the 
most important. 
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8.—Canadian National Parks and Reserves, 193). 


Park. Location. _ Establish: Area. 
ment. 

Scenic Parks. sq. miles. 
BantiaNationaimea nice amare etre Alberta, east slope of Rockies........... 1885 2,585 
YW. Oho Rarketee acc een . atthe sete s & ene British Columbia, west slope of Rockies. 1886 507 
I ACIOne an keene san erent cnete sterecters British Columbia, summit of Selkirks... 1886 §21 
RGVOISEGKC Baris occ Pe sian As cain dar aie British Cohimibia... :2fs-hn.o0 ice 1914 100 
Kootena yebatkicer eas |. edema teas teaneaaare British Columipidesceeetee atest. aa 1920 587 
Jaspervbarlomeme te. /Ri cei ateies ceteris Norther Albertacerse. ik eee eet 1907 4,200 
Watertonmliakessbarlscseweseires saiests Southern Alberta, adjoining U.S. Glacier 

PD Ne | o sieid nd « asele cls wpetels intake inlet ates co ete ete 1895 220 
Stwlawrence [slands: 9.1.2 .eeeccaslas ee Ontanio. A622: JAC ees. Tee 1904 (180-8 acres) 
PtyPoeleetParle\ rsa chee tee @ntariojon JakesBirie gos. ene nee eee ee 1918 4 
Georgian Bay Islands Park............ Ontario 5). Sehiat Geeanah nee eee 1929 4-6 
Riding Mountaime Par lcey.. cence. ote Miami tO DAMS tele cels seh ce etches: eatin clas eee 1929 1,148 
Prince Alberti Pari ste. cee ar ele te Saskatchewan.......¢..1-... cee Regis 1927 1,869 
‘Parisand ROservierr cee. sare cee hee ee A lbertaveee ence concn anae tor niteereee 19261 (2, 068-2 

acres) 
Animal Parks and Reserves. 
Buttalosearlcioe. cee cena sane Near Wainwright, Alberta.............. 1908 197-5 
HlkeMsland (Park... cae meceestiee Near Lamont, Alberta... .. 2-0 cele ele 1911 51 
INemiskamn~(Antelope)is: -ectece es ee cor IN Dertalee: Seoer rene cee oe eee 1922 8-5 
Wawaskesy (Antelope)................ (NLD OLE te ete ccislae cits aac hearin ora 1922 54 
Menissawok (Antelope)..............0. Saskatchewantvnaceccate csi ceiers 1922 17 
WoodsButtalo: Parke. cess eee eines ‘AllbertapanciiNaW siete ccisic oaran chen ie 1922 17,3002 
Historic Parks. 

MOT UsATNOs senate a ace Cares Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia........... 1917 (31 acres) 
MODt ES Cause] Ollie sem mreemreact tetera INGW: AB TUNSWiCKs. cee ot cine cen eine 1926 (59 acres) 


1 Reserved by order of the Minister. 2 Administered by the North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch of the Department of the Interior. 


PART VIL—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir F rederic Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year Book 
at pp. 42-51. 
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Section 2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at pp. 26- 
31 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on “The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada”, contributed 


by A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, 
. appeared at pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 
Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where 
it will be found at pp. 41-56. 


Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederick Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, 
to the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 48-47); to it the interested reader 
is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Cana- 
dian stations in each of the provinces, together with the recorded extremes, 
also the averages of sunshine, wind and weather at such stations, will be found 
at pp. 51-63 inclusive of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. 

Comprehensive new tables have been prepared especially for the present 
edition. Among these, Table 9 shows by months the normal maximum, 
minimum and mean temperatures at a large number of selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces. Table 10 gives the normal precipitation by 
months and Table 11 the normal snowfall by months, together with the total 
depth of snow which normally falls at these stations in the course of the year. 
Table 12 presents, for a much smaller number of stations, the normal and total 
duration of bright sunshine. 


1 Material in this section has been prepared under the authority of the Director of the 
Meteorological Service of Canada, Toronto, by A. J. Connor, Climatologist. 
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9.—Monthly Averages of Normal Daily Maximum, 


Nors.—For all practical purposes these temperatures may be taken as the average temperature of 
usually be noon to 1 p.m. in winter and 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. in midsummer in the case of 
hour between 9 a.m. and 


Maximum. 


3 Station. SS 
J | Fy) M,A \M)J}J)A) S|] O| N| D /Year. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee pe ee ee ee nn ee 


—_—| 


British CoLuMBIA. 


Vancouver Island. 


AUD Ornikerr ne tis oman eitee | moa en eae 389] 45] 52! 60/67/72/80/81) 71] 61) 47} 41 60 
2 Glavoduoteos neki Le eee eee 45| 47) 50} 54/58)62167/67] 64) 58} 51) 48 56 
S| PAINVESLISLANG | went ceili: et. pees 43} 45] 50} 56/62/67/72/72| 65) 57] 50) 44 57 
A INSU SUITIA Oicts delete chalcr ote iota stee ete eee 41) 44) 50} 54/63/68/74173| 65} 56} 48) 43 56 
3(Quatsino,...ee oe, toe ee eee 41} 43) 46) 50)55)60/65/65| 60) 54) 47) 45 52 
Giiicluel ote. so pete tae eee eee 43} 46) 48] 52/56/62164166] 62! 56) 50) 45 54 
4(Watiend ait nok Gy anc eee 41} 43] 47) 54/62/68/73!71| 63] 54) 47) 42 55 
SUVAGT Oras cei See ee Se eee 43} 45) 50} 56/61/65/69)69} 64] 56} 49) 465 56 
South Coast. 
9) Britannia, Beachy scasirie seen 39| 42] 46} 53/60/65/70/70} 63) 55] 46} 40 54 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 
LO) Massetyck (cynic e ee en ier ee 42) 44] 47) 50/57/62/66/67| 61] 54! 47| 45 53 
North Coast. 
CU ATiy Ox Sie Ate ise eae ad eae 32| 34] 40] 49158/65/68/66} 60) 49] 39) 31 49 
12|(Bella Coolance syne a eee eee 30! 35] 45] 55164168]74/73| 65) 53] 41) 34 be 
ASKErincovRupertscsers sees eee 39| 42) 44] 50/55|60/62/64| 60) 53] 46) 41 51 
W4Riversinletvyey eh obese ee 39} 41] 46] 52/58/62/66/66} 60) 538) 43) 41 52 
Skeena and Naas Rivers. 
1) |Babineduaket. eines secmeee oer 15} 25) 39} 48/58/64)69/68} 58} . 44) 33) 20 45 
AG|INeweliazelton. ee teee en eee eee ee 22} 30! 41! 54/62/69/72/71) 62} 49] -37) 23 49 
ii Merracevy wens sce asew eee eee 28) 34] 42) 54/62/69/73/73) 64) 52] 40) 32 52 
Upper Fraser River. 
iS Barkenvillevars ccm neces eee a 23| 27) 35} 44/56/62/67/66) 56) 46] 32] 28 45 
19 | Bis Creeks ee sais eo wee ee ee ee 22} 30) 40} 54/62168/76)74) 63) 50} 38) 28 50 
20\OCranberry Lake sies. 2... etek 22} 29) 38] 57|63/69/76/74| 64} 50} 35] 23 50 
LIHOTE SU OAINES ey ao te eeep ee ry era 18} 24) 34) 47/57/66|71/69| 58) 48) 34] 26 46 
Mme RINGS MACORLOL eee ee a. acai 24) 31) 41) 55)63/70/75|74) 64] 53] 38) 24 51 
2G| Quesnel sre ey Ae Ne re oy te ee 24) 30! 44! 58167/73/78|75| 66) 54] 42) 33 44 
Lillooet Lake. 
24|Pemberton Hatchery................ 26} 35) 47] 56)/66/72|78|78| 66) 54) 40) 32 54 
Lower Fraser River. 
DOTA PASSIZ 51 Mates arate lohaicraavaltereeeh OO 40) 44] 53] 62/69/72|78|78| 70) 62] 49) 44 60 
BG Challiwacks ous cn eciceeeca tnt oe ee 38} 43] 50} 59/65|70/76|76| 68) 58) 47| 41 58 
edi ESATOE) bea Wee capstan anes enone rennet 40} 43) 49] 56/63/68/72)70| 64) 58] 50) 48 56 
28| New Westminster................... 39] 44} 50} 57/64/69/74|72| 66) 56] 46) 42 56 
29|VanGouveriis. cass eo ce cee eee 40} 43) 49] 56/63/68/73|72| 65) 56] 47] 42 56 
Middle Fraser River. 
SOIT Ope ae ee 8 oye kee coves SP Ga Re hee 31} 39] 49] 60/66/70)76|74| 67) 54} 43) 36 55 
SE Rillooet aceite ae Te 35| 48] 53] 64/73/80/88/86| 76) 62] 47) 34 62 
Nicola, Okanagan and Similkameen 
Valleys. 
Sel Hedleye c. Cusmc sii wats eee ct 27| 36} 48! 60/67/73}82/79| 70) 56] 43) 35 56 
So | ISGlOWN AE i ey lay SS ae ea 30] 34] 47) 60/69/74/81/77| 67) 56) 43] 36 56 
SA Kerein COs ytd eee eres Hoe 29} 34] 48] 60/69]75)81/82| 70) 58] 41) 33 56 
SMGLIULtreetecsarn tice ete Meee eee 30} 35! 46] 56/66!73/80/78| 68) 56] 42] 30 55 
S80 ibentiCLonie..;..) ean. cs RE ee 34) 36] 48} 60/68/75/81/77; 69) 58] 46) 35 57 
Sul EINCCLON Yee ia ee En oe 25| 35} 46} 59/67/72|/80/80} 68) 57) 40) 30 55 
38|Summerland 31} 35) 46] 57/68/75/83/80} 70) 56] 42) 32 56 
SOIMOENON ea ee ainsi. Gecenise cae ee 27| 34) 45) 658/67/74/82/81] 68} 56) 41) 84 56 
Ketile Valley. 
40\Grandslorks). oii. aes ee Eee 25} 33] 46} 60/68175}84/84; 71} 54] 38) 28) 56 
41 Greenwood?) re Cee, ee ee 27| 34) 46} 60/66/75/83/84| 72} 57} 40) 29 56 
AB ROCKICTOeK jase acie ksi, hearse 26} 386) 48] 60/71)77/87/83} 73} 60) 40] 28) | 57 
West Kootenay. 
42 | Boswellie ta aene cc ei clea spire 33] 36] 44] 56/64/72/80|79| 67) 55] 42) 35 55 
44 | Crawlordebaynn ne peescn eee 31} 35) 42] 56/64/72|78)76] 66) 54) 40] 32 54 
£5 | Creston te ator ee ee oe 30} 33] 43} 56/64/72/79|78] 66) 53] 389) 31 54 
AG! Kaslo, cor hein cll eee ee es 30) 84] 42) 52/62)68)/74/74| 63} 52) 40) 31 52 


AU NGISONG Vain Geebede dae ce se etenicee 301 35! 45) S8i66174180/761 68 551 42) 35 55. 
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Minimum and Mean Temperatures. 


MAM, JV21Ai. 8 ).01 Ni D ) Year| 3 


the warmest or coldest hour of the day, or the average temperature of the whole day. This will 
the maximum, the hour of sunrise in the case of the minimum, and the temperature of the 
10 a.m. in the case of the mean. 


Mean. 


F)M)A)MJ)J\A 


aoe) | | |] | | | | 2 |] | |] — — | — | | | | | | | | | | 


Minimum. S 
S;0O0,N]|D)| Year. A 


17166—4 


82] 36/42/46/50/49) 44) 40) 34) 33 39] 34] 38} 42) 48/55/59/65/65} 58) 51) 41] 37 49| 1 
35] 38/42/46/50/50) 47) 44) 39) 37 41)) 40] 41) 42) 46)50)54/58/58) 56) 51) 45) 42 49| % 
38] 41)/45/49]52/47) 50) 45) 40) 36 43)| 39] 40) 44] 48)/53/58]62/60} 57) 51) 45) 40 50} 3 
85| 39)45/49)54/54) 49) 43) 39) 35 42|| 36} 39) 42) 46/54/58/64/63) 57) 50) 43) 39 49| 4 
- 36) 37/48)47|50/51) 46) 43) 38) 36 41), 36] 38) 41) 44/51/53/58/58) 53) 48) 42) 40 47| 5 
34] 37/42/46/49/50| 46) 42) 38) 33 40] 38} 39) 41) 44/49)54/57)58) 54} 49) 44) 39 48| 6 
/ 34) 40/44/50/54/54) 48) 42) 37) 33 42) 36) 37| 40) 46/53/59/63/62| 56) 48) 42) 37 48] 7 
37| 41/45/49/51/51} 48) 44) 40) 37 43) 39} 40} 44] 48)/53)57/60/60} 56) 50) 45) 41 49| 8 
35} 40/45}49/53/54| 52) 46! 37) 30 42) 35} 36] 40) 46)/52/57/62/62) 58) 51) 42) 35 48| 9 
32| 36/40/46/51/51] 46} 39) 34) 34 39] 36} 37) 39) 43/49/54)58/59) 54) 47) 40) 39 46/10 
28] 34/40/48/52|52|} 46) 39) 31) 23 37|| 27} 29) 34] 41/49/56/60/60} 53) 44) 35) 27 43/11 
28) 33/40/45/49/48} 44) 38) 31) 27 36) 25) 29) 36) 44/52/57/62/60} 54) 46) 36) 31 44|12 
33} 37/41/46)50)51] 47) 42) 37) 32 40) 35} 37) 39) 43/48)53/56/58| 54) 47) 41) 36 4613 
$2} 36)/42/46)51/51} 47) 43) 36) 34 40) 35} 36] 39) 44/50/59/58/58} 53} 48) 40) 38 46/14 
15) 24/32/39/43/41) 38) 31) 19) 6 24 9) 14) 27) 36)45)51/56)55) 48) 38] 26) 13 35/15 
20) 29/36/43/47/45) 38) 33] 25) 11 29] 15} 21) 30} 42/49/56)60/58} 50} 41) 31) 17 39/16 
27| 33)/40/46/51/51) 44) 38) 31) 23 35] 23) 28) 35) 44/51/57/62)62) 54) 45) 36) 28 44/17 
16} 24/33)38/42/41} 35) 29) 18] 15 26) 17) 19} 26) 34/44/50/54/54) 46) 38) 25) 21 36/18 
14) 26/32/36)44/42| 34) 24) 15) 13 24) 12) 18} 28) 40)47/52)60/58} 49) 37) 25) 21 37/19 
17} 28/33/39}42/41} 35) 30) 21) 6 25)) 13) 17) 28) 42)/48)58/59)58) 50) 40) 28) 15 38/20 
9} 21/30)36/38/38) 31) 25) 14] 7 20) 7] 12) 22) 34/44/51155/53} 45) 37) 24) 17 33/21 
17|  27/34/41/44/43) 35] 29) 21) 8 26) 14) 18) 29) 42)/48)56)59)58) 50} 41) 30) .16 38/22 
14| 23/36/43/46/45} 38) 32) 21] 15 28] 14); 21) 29) 41/52/58/62/60; 52) 43) 31] 24 41/23 
29) 34/40/45/49/49| 44) 38) 32) 24 35|| 22) 29] 38) 45)/53/59/64)64) 55) 46) 36) 28 45/24 
34| 37/42/46/50/48; 44; 39) 34) 31 39|| 35) 37) 44) 49)/56/59/64)63} 57) 51) 41) 37 49/25 
34| 39/44/49)52/51) 47) 41) 35) 31 40) 34) 37] 42) 49/55/60/64/63} 57) 50) 41) 36 49/26 
34| 37/42/46/55/48] 45) 40) 37) 34 40) 35] 387) 42) 47/52/57/64|59| 55) 49) 44] 38 48/27 
35| 39/44/49/53]52| 48) 43) 37) 33 41) 35} 38}. 43) 48/54/59/63/62; 57) 49) 42) 38 49/28 
36] 39/45/50/53/53} 48) 43) 38) 35 42) 36] 38] 42) 48/54/59/63/62} 56) 49) 43) 38 49/29 
31) 37/43/48/53|53} 48) 41) 33) 29 39] 27} 33} 40} 49/55/59/64/64) 58) 48) 38) 33 47|30 
31) 37/45/52/57|56} 47) 38) 29) 21 38)| 28} 36) 42} 51/59/66)72/70) 61} 50} 38) 27 50/31 
25) 34/41/48)53/51} 44) 35) 28) 22 34, 20} 28) 37] 47/54/60/67/65) 57) 46} 36) 29 45/32 
27| 34/42/48/52/50} 42) 34) 30) 25 34] 24] 26) 37) 47/55/61/67|/64) 55) 45) 36) 30 46/33 
28| 35/48/54/56/58) 48) 38) 30) 24 38} 22} 27) 38) 48/58/64/68}70} 59) 48) 35) 28 47/34 
26| 31/39/47/50/48) 40) 34) 25) 14 82|| 22} 27| 36) 44/53/60)65)63) 54) 45) 33) 22 44/35 
27| 33/42/48]52)50) 44) 37) 32) 29 36] 26} 30} 38] 46/55/62)66/64) 57) 48) 39) 32 47\36 
19} 29)/37/41/46/45} 38) 30) 22] 14 28), 16} 23) 32} 44/52/57/63/62) 53) 43) 31) 22 42)37 
30} 37/45/52)58/57} 49) 40) 31) 24 39|| 25} 29) 38} 45/56/63/70/68) 60) 48} 36] 28 48)38 
26| 35/41/47/51|50) 42) 35) 27) 22 34]| 20} 26) 35) 46/54/61/66/65) 55) 45) 34] 28 45/39 
— 28) 35/41/47/52)51) 42) 34) 27| 17 34), 19] 26) 37| 47|54)61/68/67) 57) 44) 33) 22 45/40 
21| + 29)35)41/44/42} 34) 28) 22) 12 27) 18} 24] 84) 44/51/58)64)63) 53) 43) 31) 20 42\41 
23| 30/36/45/47/48} 37) 32) 24) 12 29) 16) 24) 36] 45/54/62/67/66) 55) 46) 32) 20 43/42 
28) 35)/42/48/53/54) 46) 39) 31) 24 37] 28} 30) 36), 45/53)60/66/66) 57) 47); 36] 29 46/43 
27| + 34/41/46|51/50) 42) 36) 30) 22 35) 25} 29) 35) 45)52/59)64/63) 54) 45) 35) 27 44/44 
26| 34/40/46/51/49) 41) 33) 28) 20 34] 23] 26] 34} 45/52/59/65/64) 53) 43] 34) 25 44/45 
26| 35)41/46)52/52| 43) 37) 29) 22 35|| 25] 28) 34) 44/51/57/63/63) 53) 45) 35) 27 44/46 
281 35|41}/48!151/501 44) 35] 31! 26 36] 251 281 371 46154161166'63! 561 45] 37! 30 46147 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY 


9.—Monthly Averages of Normal Daily Maximum, 


Nore.—For all practical purposes these temperatures may be taken as the average temperature of 
usually be noon to 1 p.m. in winter and 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. in midsummer in the case of 


Station. 


British CotumBiA—concluded. 


East Kootenay. 


Thompson River. 
SVATINGELRONG ALE . eaiinde ce siete cra 
GiChinoclaG@ove..2. fe asec eee 
ISM OODSE hes ac ccos hehe ee eis alee 
SiSalmonvArms shay ae ee eee 
S| Vavenbytctecce na ate eee eee 


North Columbia River. 
10 Glaciers. fo: octets sae ee 
Pl Gotdentsr.e cece ae ee ee. 
19 Revelstoke *yi.itoue cde techie me 


Peace River. 
13 Hudsonisvetope.s.. we ee eee 


Yukon Boundary. 
PRAT noe ee oaeeeeece ate oe alae ere: 


U5 Garcross seer eae ane ae 
AGiWDawsone tena. Manca seater 
Tiswede: Creeks. Yeas. oon ee 


NortTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


18\Chesterfelduinict..se.ssceeen cere 
19|HortiGood open. -.e6 eee eoee 
30 HorteMicPhersone se. 4 tee ene 
Pihort Normante nase ack ieee 
Peibort Wesolimionics.: ane steerer 
OF (Horti Sun psone...a. eee a heme 
PAM OrtOMLibl Gas cieceen eee nice 
OT Ay: RAVER scene els See 
2GibakexEarDouUric se scinens eee eo 
FF Pond Inlet: ter. ests ee eee 


ALBERTA. 


North Saskatchewan River. 
98 Calinariens ic: peed eee eee 
2g\Campsie™*: . eich, «dees se ee 
SOICaINTOSe chs. sac ee need ton 


SOLGGINVONTONs aa.cn. went eeent tei eee 
SOc ONG: she. <tites ae ee eee 
AM WTS ENDS 4 el hy SR ty eA Bet oR al Ae, BT 
eo loveImMinsteny acme «decile eee eet 
BOUNOTCCOO. omaha ss coe ee 
SS PEMATICUT EVE ee et. lorie seen ee ee 
38|Rocky Mountain House.............. 
SO SOM 8 eee ees otto e «ee ee eee 


ASELANN A Beet cise citi tn ess ee nents 
CUS eyetits) by ee so Ac ee Re eee 


AGIOS. SAAR eRe cee eee ote ue ee 


J 


Se) ee ey ey es ee es ee ee es ed 


56}65 
50/59 
55|64 
58/66 


59|67 
58/65 
61/70 
58/68 
58/67 


43)55 
55|64 
53/65 


55/64 


40/53 


40)54 
40/59 
38/56 


9/27 
2750 
2344 
32|52 
30/50 
39/55 
38)55 
35/50 
17/33 
13/32 


hour between 9 a.m. and 


Maximum, 

F}M)A |IMJ|JJA|] S}0O0)NJ]|D] Year. J | F 
74|77|79| 67| 56] 36) 29 53 8 8 
68}77/76| 63] 62) 387) 26 50}| 10 8 
71|78|76| 64] 51) 384) 22 51 3 6 
75|84|82) 69) 56] 39] 27 55 8} 14 
74/81/80! 67) 54] 39] 28 54), 15} 16 
72\79|79| 68) 55) 40) 29 54 9} 10 
77|83|81|. 70] 56) 41} 32 57], 16) 20 
75|82|78| 68] 54] 40] 33 55; 12) 19 
73/80/80] 68] 53] 39) 27 54 8} 11 
66) 72170) 57} 45) 31) 22 45 Qi 12 
ANGEL 2\ G2 aD Leo o | aco 50 1 5 
72179\75| _65|- 51) 39) 31 52) 14] 15 
67|72|74| 66} 53] 29] 21 47|—11|— 6 
62/65/62) 53] 41] 28; 18 3g— 4 1 
63/65/62! 55) 42) 25) 16 39/|—13|— 5 
70}72|67) 52) 33 W— 5 33||—29|—19 
69/72/67) 52) 32 7i- 8 32||—26|—20 
43|56|53| 42) 28 7-11 17||—33}—32 
67/72/65} 48) 28 2\|—12 27|\|\—33| ~28 
64/69/63} 46) 24;— 1!/— 8 26)|—29|—23 
67/71/65} 50} 31 5|— 8 30)|—26|—22 
62|/70|65| 53) 387) 14)— 5 30||—22|—16 
67|73|68| 56) 387] I1l— 5 33||—27|—22 
66|73|68} 55) 38] 17|— 2 34||—23)—20 
61/70|67| 56; 40} 16) 3 34)|—24|—21 
43151147) 39) 29) 18 2 22)—22|—19 
45/49/47) 34] 19 2|—138 14]—34|—36 
COON COW wO2| noe no4 eo 48)|— 4 0 
70/73|70} 61} 50} 31} 24 47||\—10|/— 2 
OWA OL eos solo 48\i— 5|— 2 
67|72170| 60} 49] 29) 18 44||\— 8|— 9 
70\74172| 638) 63) 33) 25 48\|\— 4 
70/74/68} 60} 50} 29) 16) 43}|—12|—10 
67|72|70| 60} 50} 30} 20 44)|\— 8i— 8 
69/72/70} 62} 50] 28) 18 44\|\—14|—10 
64|70167| 58} 48] 381] 23 45||— 6|— 2 
69|72/70) 61) 51} 30} 21 45|— 8|— 8 
66/72/68} 58] 50] 33] 24 46)|— 8|— 2 
70173170) 61) 50} 382). 24 AT|— 7i— 2 
68/73/71} 60} 50) 29} 17 44||— 8!\— 9 
69|74/71| 62) 52] 34] 25 48)|— 5 0 
68|72171| 61] 52] 34] 26 48||\— 5|— 4 
68|72/70| 60} 50] 382) 22 44/— 6|/— 8 
68/72|70| 62) 52) 34] 27 48\|— 4 0 
72\76\77| 64) 638] 383) 26 48||— 8|— 3 
68|72|70| 61) 52] 34] 26 48||— 6 1 
68/74|69| 60) 54] 388] 28 49)|— 5 4 
67\72|70| 62) 52| 384) 27 47/|— 4|— 4 
68/72/70} 62) 52] 34] 26 48||— 6 2 
68'72'70' 59] 50! 34! 25 46— g'— 1 
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Minimum and Mean Temperatures—continued. 


the warmest or coldest hour of the day, or the average temperature of the whole day. This will 


the maximum, the hour of sunrise in the case of the minimum, and the temperature of the 
10 a.m. in the case of the mean. 


Peay Ita htt.) Na) Dy Year| d ick) AIM) J)J1A). 8.) O01} ND 1 Year. le 


| | |] ee | | Oe | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


: fad ek 
ee OOMIMOOMNIWNWOWONH 


— 


Minimum, 


28/36/40) 43} 42 
30/36) 43/47/45 
29|37|44/47|/45 
31/38} 44/48) 46 


32/39)46)50)4¢ 
31/38) 44/48) 46 
38)/45)52|56)55 
34/42/48) 52/49 
31/37|58)46)45 


27| 34/38) 44/43 
29)/37|43)46)44 
31/39] 46/48/47 


28|34)42) 46) 44 


23/33/39) 43) 43 


20/32/38/43|40 
15|34/43/46}42 
14|34/44|47|42 


12/30/42|51/47 
15/33}44/50/46 
13)/32|41)47|43 
11)29}39|50|47 
1/22/32|37|36 

— 9)15}31/36)35 


27|37|44|46)44 
25|36/41/44)/44 
27/35) 44| 48/45 
24/34)43/48|44 
29|38)44/49]46 
22|35)42)47|42 
26|35|}44|/47)/45 
24/33)44|/48|44 
20)31|36)40/37 
25|35|44/48)44 
22/31/38|42|38 
26/35|42|44)44 
24/34/43) 48/43 
28|36/45)48)45 


27|36)44)47/45 
25|34/43|/48/44 
26|36|43|47|44 
26/36/4449) 45 
27/36)44|46|42 
26|35|42)46!42 
26/36) 43/47/45 
26|36}43|46)42 
25|32142143|40 


17166—43 


_ 
bo 
ON ROHMORNONN MOWAT 


tee’ 

ore 

— 
“INTO RR ATE TO 


Oe PRR TE WOIODDN DN 


Wn TOSOWwoOwsl 


Mean. 


42/51/57) 60)60 
40/48)56)62)61 
42|50)57| 63) 61 
45|52| 60) 66) 64 


46/52) 60) 66) 64 
45/52/58) 63) 63 
50/58} 64] 70) 68 
46/56) 62) 67| 64 
45|52| 58) 63|62 


35 |44/52|58)56 
42|51157| 61/58 
42|52|59] 64) 61 


41/49] 54/59/59 


31/43)51)54/52 


30/43}51/54/51 
28|46|57/59154 
26|45|56/59/55 


1/21)/37)/48)/46 
14/38}54|60)53 
11|34|53)59]53 
19|41}54|59|54 
21/40/52] 60/56 
27 |44|56|62/57 
25 |43)53}60/55 
23 |39|50/60)57 

9|28138}44/41 

2|23/38/42/41 


40|49|57)|60)58 
39 |49|56)59)57 
40|48)57|60/58 
36|47|55|60)57 
41|51|57/61/59 
35/47/56}60/55 
37 |48)55/60/57 
37|47/56|60|57 
33 |43|50/55/52 
38|49|56|59|57 
35 |46|52|57/53 
39|49| 56/58/57 
36|47|55|60|57 
40|49}57/60/58 


41|49) 56/60/58 
37|47|55/60/57 
39|49|56|60/57 
40|51|58/63)61 
39|49|56|59|56 
40/48/55)60|56 
39|49|55/60/58 
39|48] 56/59/56 
38146'155!58155 


ol 


—l A 


wo 
oo 
bm GO Do = 


> 
I 
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9.—Monthly Averages of Normal Daily Maximum, 


Nore.—For all practical purposes these temperatures may be taken as the average temperature of 
usually be noon to 1 p.m. in winter and 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. in midsummer in the case of 


Station. 


No. 


eo |e + 


Bow River 
A BRassanow..On: a deea esis See eee 14 
STOO KS, yorciaherie Pe wl catenin nce Reamer ots 15 
| Cal Dan yews Jase. Ltn oot Ee 21 
A ard StOn tees. se were aiine hee eee 29 
5|Expanse Coulee......30.....00008e05- 23 
G|Haremostit kas aee ee eee orseniie 22 
THK E ACE) OFS) 0 GR Ae BA me Ne ne eR ke 17 
Sigh Riverta. ete. eee ee ee 23 
Sbethbridvemes, ses eee es 27 
LOIN Seleo die sate. er ee ee ee 27 
| Many berries.4.25 5.8 lee eee 20 
L2|Medicinesidat..-ao.inne ee ee 22 
AS PokiskOase eee eee tee cee 24 
14\Pincheri@reek. hee iesch ee ee 29 
1S Ray mond ier. den ene ee ee Dae 
LG|Strathmoress seh aes eee 15 
Rocky Mountains. 
Ban ties eile: oe 28 ee eee 22 
A8i\Coalspure-chias tt eee ee 18 
19 cake TZOuisosere ween Ch ete 18 
Athabaska River. 
201A tha baskara. cee een ee eee eee 6 
PA son i eee oa ee Pe eet 17 
Ral ort Chipew yale’ iiceesiccek cone ee —4 
23|Fort McMurray.................-+0+ 1 
PUG OAL: Crh... deen) ee ee yi 
DN Sesion iis: bac. Neden Boats teas Pane 18 
26|Wabascat cee car chiar 7 
Peace River. 
Ri Beaver Lodset ee. Ce ea 11 
ZO \DunVverAne wee sateen eh eee 10 


29|\ Hort Vermoilione sense =A, 


Beaver River. 
SLiTron RIV Gr ne toe ee eee 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Qu’ Appelle River. 
3e| Davidson Waa isso ete ose eee nes 


— 


—" 
“I “I NT 00 00 Go 01 OH ST OT NT OO 


AN @uiAppellevin. fo0'. ca tea eeree eee 
a7 Gail ake. cee... 4's spe cot eee eee 
ASIROPINA Ie. ee scene ons eee 
G4 WiIteWOOG Ursa dees so eee 


AGIAN ONOIC b cdtece. tek: 14 
AG Assintbolalnet.< dete 54 os erie eee 12 
49 | Chap lites stass satan oes eee eee 12 
49|(Gravelbourgee «iis. chee. cone 13 
DOMCTAGONELS Mew eae se aie eee 17 
oll Manle*Greeke.-..4. .. 4s he eee 18 
Se lINaShl Vite yh cores, chal ea ee 17 
Dd SHAUNDVONI Ey 2/eec ea: «oe 16 
Da SwittiCurrent:. 2s ceo cc eee 15 


52|61|69)76|72 
56|66)72)77|77 
53} 62/69) 75/73 
52/59} 70) 78) 74 
56|66|74|78|77 
52|62|70)76)74 
52|64|70|76)74 
50|62/70/76 
56|64}70/80}78 
56/62)71|80|77 
50|60)70)74|75 
58|68|76|82/80 
50/59|66}72/68 


45|56| 65) 72/69 


52|62|70|74|70 
50) 62|68)72|70 
37|52| 63) 69/65 
52|64|72176/72 
50]61}68}73}70 
46|62| 68/72/66 
48/62) 66) 7470 


49)|60)69)70)|72 
52/63} 70/73/71 
45|61|70)}74/71 
49) 64)70)73)70 


47|59| 70/72/68 


47|62|70|74|72 


52|62)71|78|76 
52|62|75|78|77 
52|63)71)78}75 
52|63}72/78/76 
52|60)70|75|75 
53|64|73)77|78 
52|62|72/ 76/76 
52|61/70}76|76 
54164|73|80177 


hour between 9 a.m. and 


F 
47i— 4; 1 
50)i— 5) 0 
50) I) 4 
52) 4) 5 
521° 0} 0 
3 0)| nuts 2 |e 
49)\— 2|— 3 
OO ||ey 2 | een ce 
53)} 3) 2 
53]} 4) 6 
49) 1) O 
54 1) 4 
47, 2) 2 
50) 4] 6 
52), 3) 4 
47|\|— 5|— 3 
47) 4| 6 
46/—12| 0 
45||— 8)— 2 
46)—20)— 6 
48i— 4 1 
35||—22| —17 
43)|—20| —14 
45)|—12|— 6 
47||—12 1 
44/|—16|— 8 
46)|—10|— 5 
45)|—20|— 9 
40)|—26| —20 
44)\—19)—10 
42-15} — 9 
45|— 8|— 9 
47|\—12|— 7 
46)|—14|—10 
45||—10|— 8 
43||— 16} —14 
44)|—12)—14 
46/—11}— 8 
43)|—18|—14 
48|— 5|— 2 
45)|—10}— 7 
43)|—-12|—14 
45||—14|—12 
44)\—12)— 9 
44)|—17|—12 
48||— 6)/— 5 
48||— 5|— 4 
47i— 8\— 7 
48/— 6|— 6 
48) O| 3 
50} 60) 02 
D0 |e V2tee nO 
48i— 1; 0 
49|— 2|-- 1 
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Minimum and Mean Temperatures—continuecd. 


the warmest or coldest hour of the day, or the average temperature of the whole day. This will 


the maximum, the hour of sunrise in the case of the minimum, and the temperature of the 
10 a.m. in the case of the mean. 


Minimum. Mean. 


M|)A \M\)J}J)A) S}O0)N 1D) Year. J, F)M,AsM\J;}J,;A,S}O;,N,D, Year. 


ee ee ne feed (ed ed eee eee ee, ee a a ee ee | a a a a ree 


No. 


13] 26/39)45|50/41 8 25), 5) 9 39|50|57|63/56| 50} 40} 25) 17 36) 1 
12| 27/37|44/49/45 6 24) 5) 9 42}51|58|63)61| 51} 40) 23) 17 37| 2 
13| 27/36/43}47)45 11 26), 11) 14 40|49|56/61)59} 50} 42) 26) 20 38] 3 
18) 27/35/43|48146 11 27 16) 16 40|47|56|63|60} 50) 44) 29) 20 39) 4 
15) 29/38/46|50/48 10 27, 12) 10 42|52|60|64/62| 52} 43] 28) 20 40) 5 
14| 28]36/45)48/48 12 26), 17) 12 40|49|58)62)61} 51} 42) 26) 21 39] 6 
11] 24/34/43)47/44 6 23i| 7 9 38|49/56/62/59| 50} 40} 25) 16 36) 7 
14| 27|34}43/46)44 9 25) 13) 14 38/48|56/61)58) 50} 40) 26] 19 37| 8 
15| 29)/38]46|50)49 13 28), 15) 38 43)51|58|65|64| 53] 46) 30] 24 41| 9 
15] 28/36)44/48/48 14 28) 16) 17 42|50|58|64|62) 53) 45) 30] 23 41|10 
13| 26)|35/45)48)47 7 25)| 10) 10 38/48/58/61/61| 50) 40) 24) 18 37\11 
15) 31/41/49/54/52 11 29), 11) 14 45|55162|68)66| 56} 46) 29] 21 42)12 
11| 26)}34/38/42/40 7 23) 13) 15 38/46/52|57/54| 47) 38) 24) 17 39/13 
16| 27/36)43/44/42 14 27|| 16) 18 38/48|56/59/58) 50} 42) 30) 23 39|14 
15] 29|36)44|50/48 11 27) 15) 14 42|48/58163/61} 52) 46) 30) 22 40)15 
10| 24/33|42/46/45 6 23] 5) 8 37/47|54/61/58) 51} 39) 24] 16 35/16 
13] 25/33/39)43)41 9 24) 13) 16 37|45|52|58|54| 47) 39] 24) 17 36)17 
8} 24/31 |36)32)33 5 18] 3) 12 35/42/50|52/50| 45} 35) 20) 16 32/18 
6} 18/27)33)35/34 —3 Li, sole 12 32/42/49 153 ]52 


7| 24)/36/42)46/43 — 2 20)— 7} 7 38/49/56/60/56) 48) 38) 20) 10 33/20 
9} 24|36)42)42/40 5 22) 7) 14 37)/49|55/58/55) 49] 38) 22] 16 35/21 
— 6| 16)32/42)/49/46 —10 17\|—13|— 7 27|42|53|59/56| 44) 32) 14/— 2 26)22 
— 6| 24)34)42/47)/44 —13 17|—10) 1 38/49/57/62}58| 50} 36) 16/— 5 30/23 
7| + 26|34|42/45|44 0 21;— 3) 6 38/48|55/59/57) 48) 36) 18] 11 33/24 
7| 23)34/40/44/40 4 21); 3) 14 34/48 /54|58/53) 49] 37) 22] 15 34/25 
4 3 


36/49/54 /61/57 


9) 24/34)41)44/41 —A 20) ea LPs 37|47|55|57|56| 48} 37!) 20) 10 33|27 
5| 25)34/43/46/44 — 8 19/— 5} 3 38|49|57|60/57| 49} 37) 18) 1 32/28 
— 8} 15/33)40/46)43 —15 13)|—14|— 6 30|47/55/60/57| 46) 32) 10)/— 4 27|29 
6} 24/36|42/46/44 — 5 19/— 9} 3], 36|50/56/60/57) 48} 38) 17) 5 32/30 


22)35|40)46/40 34/47/55 159/54 


3| 24/36/47/51|46 0 22) O| 0 38/49/59/64/60) 50) 39) 20) 10 34|32 

7} 26/36/48/52/48 1 23) O| 3 39|49|60/65|62) 52) 41) 22) 10 35/33 

6| 25)36)48|52|47 2 23)|— 3) 0 37|50|60/64|62) 52) 40) 21) 10 34)34 

4) 24/36)47|51147 — 2 22'— 2) 1 36/49|59|64/61| 51) 41] 22) 8 34/35 

2) 24/36/46|50/46 —= 3 20|— 6|— 3 36/49/57/62/59| 48} 388] 19] 7 32/36 

— 1] 24/34|44/48/46 <p 19— 3/— 2 35|48/56)61/59| 48} 39) 18] 5 32|37 
5| 26/36/47|51)48 —<A 22\—- 1} 3 38/50|59|64)61} 51] 39] 23) 7 34/38 

— 2} 22/35)44/50)44 ts 19)/— 7/— 4 34/48/57/63|59| 49) 38) 18) 3 31/39 
10| 27/38)48|52|48 2 25) 4) 7 39|51/60/66/63) 54) 41) 24) 11 37/40 

6| 26)37|48/52)/49 3 24;— 1) 2 37|50}60|64/61| 52) 41) 22) 11 34/41 

— 2} 23/34|44|50/45 —aa0 19/— 2|— 2 34/47/56/62/58} 48) 38) 18] 6 31/42 
3} 26|37|47|50)/47 — 2 21— 4|— 2 37|50/59/64)61| 51) 39) 21) 8 33/43 

4) 25|36/45/51/44 ae 22|— 3} O 37|49|58/63|/59| 50) 40) 20) 8 33/44 

QO} 24)/35)46/50)/46 =) 20|— 5|— 1 35|49/58/62|60| €0) 39) 20) 6 32/45 

9| 24/34/4649 |46 4 23], +4] °6 38/48|58/64/61} 51) 41) 22) 15 36/46 

10} 28/35/48|52}47 6 25) 4) 6 40|48/62|65|62) 50) 42) 24) 16 37/47 

6] 28)38)49/51)47 1 24, 2) 3 40)51/60/64)61) 51) 40) 24) 10 35/48 

8| 26/36/48/51)46 4 24 3) 4 39|49/60/64/62) 51) 41) 24) 14 36/49 

9} 23|34/45/49/46 10 25) 9) 10 37|47|57|62|60| 49] 38] 24] 19 36/50 

9] 28)/38)46)52)48 10 26 OW. 9 41|51/60/64/63) 53) 42) 24) 20 38|51 
12] 24/36/46/50/46 5 25) 9} 11 38}49|59/63/61) 50). 41) 24) 17 37/52 
10| 23)84/48)50/46 10 25) 8] 10 37|47|59|63)61) 48) 39) 24) 18 36/53 
12! 29138148152/49 8 Sas Oe 41|51!60'661631 53! 421 26) 17 38/54 
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9.—Monthly Averages of Normal Daily Maximum, 


Nore.—For all practical purposes these temperatures may be taken as the average temperature of 
usually be noon to 1 p.m. in winter and 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. in midsummer in the case of 
hour between 9 a.m. and 


Maximum. 
roy Station. eS ee 
7, J)F ,)M,A MjJ;J;A;) 8S ;}O;,N)Dy Year.| J | F 
SASKATCHEWAN—concluded. 
North Saskatchewan River. 
AVA Sask CSP Reece mats tec nent eee ee 9} 10) 22) 50/62|68)74175| 62] 52] 29) 20 44)|— 8/—10 
VANS. vas con ate eset steele Sates 8] 10] °22| 50|62/70|75|75| 63) 52} 30] 18 45!—10|—10 
3 (Battleford. ae... aee. atte chen eee 6| 10) 26) 50/62|70|76|74| 64} 52] 29) 16 45]|—13|—12 
if Macklin ae, .eeeccctits «totes ce eee 7| 10) 23} 47/61/68)73|72| 61) 50) 28) 18 43)|\— 9/—10 
Sth Well lotro. Teme hee! eee ome nay 4 6| 24] 47/61169|74/71) 61} 50} 26] 16 42)|—18]—16 
GCI SCOtT SEIN AIRS Weer. cote ss en ante 6| 10} 24) 50/62)70/75|74| 63) 51) 28) 17 44)|—10|—11 
ZI WASECORI ORO. starts. bree beer eee 6} 10} 241 50/62/70/72/70| 62) 51} 28] 17 44)|—13)—12 
Saskatchewan Forks. 
S| Kinistino wore, een cane pepe 6| 10} 25) 46/62/70/74173| 62} 50) 28] 16 44/|_14|—12 
9) PrincevAl bertiinsss. ee. ee oe 5] 11} 26] 49/63171174|72| 62) 49] 27) 15 44||—17|—14 
LO|Rosthern’. 33a ee. eee 6} 10} 27) 49)62/70|75|73| 62) 52) 31] 16 44/|—14|—12 
TM Saskatoonvase, ..et%..< See eee eee 7| 10} 26} 50/62)70|75|74| 63) 52) 32) 18 45/|—12]—10 
Lake Athabasca. 
D2 Fond dusWacse. soe. cont: peer eee —13}—10} 10} 33/50/64|69/64) 52} 38] 16) 3 23/|—31|—28 
Lower Saskatchewan River. 


TSNIpaWiles- cee: dee he ee ee 7| 10) 25) 46/62170\74|72| 61) 48) 28] 16 43)|—12|—14 
MANITOBA. . 


Qu’ Appelle and Assiniboine Rivers. 


BA Birtles Reeth tee ah ee eee Tin Slee238i6 46627217574 62 aL ees ale 44)|—15|—14 
15) Brandon’ .jyie. ee eee eee 8| 11) 27| 52)/64/73|78|76) 66) 53} 31) 18 46/|—14|—12 
IGE wiewsen.ac:.< toes ene an ee 8| 10} 25) 49/64/71|76|74| 62] 52) 29) 14 44!|—10|—10 
Mi Minnedosaixc-kins pte t tee eee 8| 12} 27) 50/63)72|76|74| 65) 51) 381] 18 46/|—13|—12 
TS Ninetteswiwns bee ee ee. eee ae 9} 13} 28] 48)64|74/79177| 67} 53] 32) 18 47||—12|/—11 
LSUINinga POL are Oh. ee. eee 9} 14] 27| 50)64174/79177| 67) 52) 32) 18 47||-11|/—10 
20Blersonte wissen ade tonte et. See 11} 12) 26) 51/64/72|)78|76| 67) 53] 30) 18 46/|—10]—10 
alliPortage la Erairieses: cee cen ee eee 8| 12) 27) 49/64/74|78|75| 65) 53] 30] 17 46/—12|/—10 
POR AIBSC] lagi ferevt eter teeoerie Pose eat ee 5| 8) 22) 46/62/70|76|74| 62) 51) 30) 14 43)|—17|—14 
Pol DOULISi ey aot setae bas tei aey hee Coke Pee 8} 11] 28) 51|64/73179177| 67) 51) 32) 16 46||—13|—1i2 
24 Swan Lakes soe pe eee 9} 11] 27) 50)64/74179175| 65) 53) 33) 19 46]]—11|—11 
2aLreesbank seer ...0 oe Bo Ore 8} 12} 28] 52/66)77/82!/79| 68] 53) 32] 18 48]|—14|—11 
2G Erehernem: au. ee Ree 8} 10) 27} 50/64/74|78|74| 65) 53) 32] 18 46||—12|—10 
QTV AT CONG Serta htete chee: Sec La ee 7} 8] 26] 50/63/72|76|76} 65] 51) 29) 15 45/|—13|—12 
Red River. 
AS ATMASIDDIa. catenin ee ee 9} 12) 27) 50\|64/74179176| 67| 54] 32) 18 47||—10|—10 
29 Worden tase hs cee cate aes te ee 10} 14] 27} 50/64|74179|76| 66) 54] 34] 18 47||—10|/—10 
SO UMOLTIS Phe: bay eee oe eee 9} 12} 27} 50\|64/74179176| 66) 54] 31] 18 47||—10|—10 
oh Oakbanko’. keen ctsy. on toe en ene one 4; 10} 27) 48/60]71/76|72} 62} 50] 31) 14 44/|—12)/— 8 
$2] Sprague-s, 1. meer ee mertase aaa 8| 13] 27) 48/61/72/78|74| 62] 50] 30] 16 45]—10|—10 
So WONNIPOS sie curtec cue ese te a eee 6| 11] 26) 49/64174|78|75) 65) 51) 30) 16 45/|—15| —12 
: Winnipeg River. 
34|Berens: -Riverie.. acs tee eee 1 8| 22) 43/56/70/76/72| 61) 49} 29] 12 42)|—21|—17 
SH RINGWS ce Role wos ae ke eee 5| 8} 24) 46/62/72|76|72| 62] 48] 28) 15 43||—15|—12 
Dauphin Lake and River. 
SoLOaAuph ine «en. fey. ke... ee ee 7| 8] 24| 46,62/72)76174} 62) 52) 33) 16 44)|—12|/—14 
3ziMoose Horn: Bay tas... ce.aanenhe eee 6) 11) 24) 46162171178|75) 63) 53) 30) 15 44||—13]/—12 
BSiSwanwktiver to ..0 40s, See eee ehaets Sie OW 214s iG ZONZati2ie GlinoOlm eal eels 42/|—17|—16 
Lower Saskatchewan River. 
SHH evPashorsia en: aed he cake e 3 6| 24) 48/59/70/76/72| 60) 50] 26) 12 42/|—18]/—16 
Nelson River. 
40 Norwayebouse, . 2.66. 6.0. ek ccee ke nes 2 6] 21) 42/581/67|73|70| 58) 44) 24] 8} 39/|—21|—16 
All IROrtON GISON Bee dace. fife teen Menke ~ 9'— 6] 9] 27/41154/66/63) 52]) 36) 17|— 2 29||—24| —23 
Churchill River. , 
42 Churehillecemey ase atin. Jae ee —l11/— 8] 5] 25/37/52/64/63) 49] 34) 15|— 2 27||—27| —26 
ONTARIO. 
Rainy River. 
43Ati kokan hese Orel aes toe ook eee 11} 17} 33] 52\66/76/80/76|} 66} 51) 33] 20 48/|—16|—15 
44) Wort. BPrancests...ccs se. oe en 13} 16} 380} 47|60|/73|78/74| 63) 50} 32] 21 48/|— 9|— 9 


45\Mine Centre ae... dacs ensldde vases 9| 14) 381] 49/63174/79175| 63) 49] 291 19 46|—11\—14 


y, M A M)J|J;A, 8S} O)N|D| Year.| J 


—_ | — | — | — | — | ——— | —— | ———_ | ——_ 


CWrHWPD HD 


WODPDWO COO OIW Hb 


NON DO& 


Noe 


one 


24/34/44 /50/45 
24|34|45150/44 
26 |36|46|50/46 
23/34 }44/48/44 
22133 |43 |48/43 
24136 /45 |48/44 
22135 |45|49 |44 


22/34/44 /50/46 
24/35 |45|50/46 
25/36 |46|50/46 
26|36|46|50/46 


12|30/42|50/46 


22|34|44/49/46 


24/36/46|51/46 


26|37/47|51/48 


27|38}48|52/49 
26|36|47|51/47 


26/37/47 |53 |50) 


27(|37|48|53|52 
26/37/48 |52/48 
26/38/50/53|50 
24/35/46 |51/46 
26/37/48 |52/48 
27|37|48|54|50 
27|37|49|53 |50 
26/38/48 |52/49 
26/36/48|51/46 


26138/49|54/50 
27|38|50|54/51 
27|38)|50|54|50 
28/40)/48|53 |49 
26/36 |49|53 |50 
26/39|50/54/51 


21/34/48 |55/50 
24/37)/49|52/49 


26|36/46|50/48 
25|36|47|52/49 
20/34/44 |50/43 


18}33|44|50/42 


10} 2 
8| 0 
12/— 4 
9; 0 
i— 8 
9|— 2 
10/— 4 
8|— 6 
10}— 4 
dt 2 
12|— 1 
3|—13 
8|— 6 
12|— 5 
10|— 3 
12|— 2 
13|— 2 
1li— 2 
Oi— 2 
9\— 2 
13|— 3 
12|— 6 
10|— 3 
12|— 2 
12|— 3 
12|— 3 
12)— 2 
14|— 2 
13/— 1 
15|— 2 
Liao 
Li \—1 
12|— 4 
14/— 5 
14/— 3 
12|— 4 
12|— 4 
8|—10 
Si-39 
10|—10 
4|—16 
— 1|—19 
17|— 2 
ty}. 38 
lii— 4 


21); 0 
21i— 1 
22|— 4 
21\— 1 
18||— 7 
21)|— 2 
20)|— 3 
19/— 4 
20)|— 6 
21\— 4 
22|— 3 
14)—22 
19/— 2 
21|— 4 
22\|— 3 
23\|— 1 
22\|— 2 
23||— 2 
23||—- 1 
23|| 0 
24||— 2 
20)|— 6 
22\|— 3 
24)— 1 
23)|— 3 
23)|— 2 
22||— 3 
24|— 1 
24) 0 
24\— 1 
25)|— 4 
24)\— 1 
23\|— 4 
21-10 
22\|— 5 
22\|— 2 
22)|— 3 
18)/— 6 
18— 8 
18)— 9 
12||—17 
9-19 
22\|— 2 
25), 2 
24— 1 
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Minimum and Mean Temperatures—continued. 
the warmest or coldest hour of the day, or the average temperature of the whole day. This will 
the maximum, the hour of sunrise in the case of the minimum, and the temperature of the 
10 a.m. in the case of the mean. 
Minimum. Mean. 
ees Ss re) 


F,);M|A MJ|J;A) S|] O;N)]D) Year.jZ 


ee 
—_ 
oo 


| 

=a a’ 
— 
cs 


| 
= 
| 


WOCCCWHHNRrROCOOCOCwW 
it 
o> 


OCONRK be 
— 
cof 


| 
noe 
i 
w 


aoow 
— 
ww 


0} 18 


37/48} 56|62|60 
37|48|57|62|60 
38/49} 58] 63/60 
35|47|56|60/58 
35/47|56)/61|57 
37|49}58}62)59 
36|49|57| 60/57 


34/48/57/ 62/60 
36/49)58}62)59 
37|49}58|62|60 
38}50|58/63)/60 


22|40|53|60/55 


34|48157|62)59 


35|49|59) 63/60 
39/51/60) 64|62 
38)51/60/64) 61 
38/50) 60) 64/61 
37/51/60) 66) 64 
38/50) 61)66| 64 
38/51) 60) 66/62 
38/51/62) 65|62 
35/48/58 | 63} 60 
39/51) 61)66)62 
38/50/61) 66) 63 
39|52|63]67| 64 
38/50) 61}66)62 
38/50} 60) 63) 61 


38/51/61) 66/62 
39/50) 62) 66) 64 
38/51) 62)66)63 
38/50) 60) 64/61 
37/50) 60) 65|62 
38| 52/62/66) 63 


32/45|59|66/61 
35/49] 60) 64/60 


36/49|/59)63)61 
36]49|59)65|62 
32|47|57/62|58 


30/46/87) 63/57 


30/45/56)62/59 
17/33)45)55|53 


15}29/42)53]52 


37/50) 62)66|62 


37/50) 62/67/62 
38|52|62167|62 
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53 


41 
40 
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25 
23 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY 


9.—Monthly Averages of Normal Daily Maximum, 


Norse.—For all practical purposes these temperatures may be taken as the average temperature of 
usually be noon to 1 p.m. in winter and 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. in midsummer in the case of 
hour between 9 a.m. and 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES 57 
Minimum and Mean Temperatures—continued. 
the warmest or coldest hour of the day, or the average temperature of the whole day. This will 
the maximum, the hour of sunrise in the case of the minimum, and the temperature of the 
10 a.m. in the case of the mean. 
Minimum, Mean S 
ae LAT AE Ou Ni Dy Voat:|. & Wi Mw ahd) FjAl BO) N| D>} Yeari@ 
1} 26/36/49/53/46] 38} 29) 13/— 3 22/— 4) 0} 14] 36/48/60/45/60} 50) \40} 21) 6 33} 1 
— 6] 16|36/44|50/47| 39) 27} 12/— 7 18i— 9|— 4} 8] 28/46/56/62/58| 48} 35) 20) 4 29| 2 
1} 23)85/47|52)47| 48] 29] 15)/— 2 22|— 2 0} 14} 39/48)60\64)60) 54) 40) 24 8 34| 3 
2) 26/87/50|54|50} 42) 32) 14) 0 24/— 2} 0} 14] 36/48/61/64/61} 52) 40} 21); 8 34| 4 
— 1} 23)35/48|53/49) 44) 29) 15)— 4 22|— 6/— 2] 12) 84)48/60/65/61] 54) 38} 22) 5 33| 5 
1} 22/33}45/48)44|. 39] 28) 15)— 1 21) O}| 2) 16) 34/46/58/62/58) 51) 40) 24] 10 34| 6 
8| 26/37|/46|52/48) 43] 33) 20) 5 27) 6! 7| 19} 85/47|57|63|59| 53) 42) 27) 15 36] 7 
1] 21/35/47|51/47} 41) 27) 16|— 4 21\— 2} 0] 16} 34/49160/64/60) 52} 38] 22) 6 33| 8 
O| 20/34/44/48144] 387] 27) 12/— 3 20/— 2} O| 14] 84/48/58)62/58} 50} 38] 22) 7 32] 9 
4] 23/36/44/48/46]. 41] 31) 17) 3 23) 2) 4) 16) 34/46/56/59/58) 50] 40) 25) 12 34/10 
— 1} 19/39/45|50/47} 39) 30} 15)— 2 21) O} 2} 13) -32/49/58)62/58) 50) 38] 23] 10 33|11 
— 1} 21/40/45|49/48) 44) 381) 13/— 6 21)|\— 2}/— 2] 11] 32)/48/58)60/60) 55) 40) 22 5 32)12 
— 5] 19/40/44|50/49) 41) 29) 15)/— 4 21/— 2} 1) 10] 382/50/58)62/60| 52) .37| 22) 6 32/18 
2| 20/41/46/50/48] 42) 33) 19) 38 24) 4! 6! 16] 82150/58)60|58} 52) 41) 26] 13 34|14 
— 2! 19/39]44/48/46} 39) 380} 14)— 2 21), O}| 2] 12) 82/48158/61/58} 50] 38] 22) 10 33| 15 
2| 22/34/44/48146} 41] 30} 17) 3 22) 41 2] 16) 34/48/58}62|58} 52) 40} 26) 12 34/16 
3] 22/42146|51/47| 42]) 32] 17 1 24 2 4; 15) 32/50/58/62/58} 52} 39} 24) 10 34/17 
6] 26/38/50/52/48] 41) 31] 20) 38 25] 6] 6] 18] 37/50/62)64)60) 52) 41] 28) 13 36/18 
10| 27|39/48|54|51} 44) 34] 23) 7 27) 7) 8] 20} 38/51/62}66)62} 56) 44] 30) 16 38/19 
8| 26/38/48/52/48] '42| 32! 23) 6 26) 7] 8| 20} 38/50/61/65/61) 54) 42] 30] 16 38/20 
1} 20|35/45|50/47| 41) 29} 15|- 1 Ze Ole MS O24 O8iGsi50lD oll 38 227.8 33) 21 
8] 27/40/50|57/52| 45) 35) 22 4 yell 7 7| 20) 37/51/61/67|63) 55) 438) 28) 138 37/22 
0} 20/35/46|50/47/ 41) 30] 15} O 21) O} O} 15) 33/48/60/63/60) 52) 39) 23) 10 34/23 
— 6} 18/38/43|49]47| 39) 29] 12)— 5 19/— 3;— 1] 9} 30/48)58}61/58} 50) 38) 21] 6 31/24 
— 5] 15/32/43|50/47) 41) 381) 15)— 5 19/— 4;— 4) 10) 27/42/55/62/58] 51) 39) 22) 5 30/25 
— 4] -19/34/45|50/46| 40) 29) 14] 0O 20) 1) O| 18) 82)/47/58)63)58} 52) 39) 23] 10 33)26 
10} 25/36/45|51/49] 41) 31) 22) 7 26] 9] 9) 22) 37/50/60/64/62} 54) 42] 30) 17 38/27 
3] 25/37|50|54151) 44) 34} 21 5 26 6 4; 18} 38/50|63/66/62) 55) 438] 29) 16 38/28 
11] 27/40/50/56/52} 44) 34) 26) 9 29) 9! 10) 22) 388)/52/62)/66/64} 56) 44) 382] 17 40/29 
13] 27|/39/47|52/53| 47] 37) 27| 14 30) 14] 13] 22! 38)/50/59)64/64| 57) 46] 34] 22 40|30 
15] 27/40/48)52|53) 47) 35) 27| 16 31)) 18} 16) 23] 37/50/58)64)62| 57| 44] 34) 24 40)31 
10| 26/39/48|/53|50} 43) 33) 23] 7 27) 8} 9} 21) 388)/52162)/66/62} 55} 43) 30) 15 38/32 
8| 26/39|48]53|50| 44) 383) 22) 5 26) 8] 9] 21] 39/52/62)66)62} 56] 43] 30) 14 38/33 
18] 32/44/54|58/55| 48) 37) 28) 15 34), 18] 16) 26) 42/55/64/69/66| 59] 47) 36] 23 44\34 
19| 33)43/53/59/55| 50) 39) 29) 17 35|| 18] 18] 27] 42/54/64/70/66) 60} 48) 36) 25 44|35 
17} 32/43155/59/56) 50} 39) 27] 138 34] 16] 16] 26] 42/54/65)70|67| 60} 48) 34) 22 44136 
19] 33/45155|/61/59}' 52) 41) 30) 17 36) 18| 17] 27] 41/53)63)68/67| 60) 48] 36] 24 44|37 
15} 32)45|54/59/56| 48) 37) 26) 10 32|| 11) 12) 24] 42/56/64/69/66) 58) 46) 382) 18 42/38 
12| 28/42/50)54|52| 44) 34) 23 8 29), 10); 12) 23) 40/54/63/67|/64| 56) 44) 31) 17 40/39 
13} 29/42/51/55|53| 45) 35) 23) 8 30)) 10) 12) 24) 41/54/64/68/65) 58) 46) 31) 17 41/40 
17| 31/43/53/57|56| 50) 39} 29) 17 34|| 17] 16) 25) 40/53/63/68|/66| 60} 47) 34] 23 42| 41 
13} 28/40/49|54/51) 45) 385) 24) 11 30)| 14] 13) 23) 39/51/61/65|62} 55) 44) 31) 19 40| 42 
12| (28/40/48|/53/51| 44) 34) 24) 10 29)| 13] 12) 22) 38)/52161/65/63| 56} 44) 31] 18 40/43 
16} 31/43/52|57|55| 49) 37) 31) 15 33)} 17| 16) 25] 41/54|63/68/65} 59) 46] 35) 22 43/44 
17] 30)41/51/56|54| 49) 39) 29) 20 34] 20} 18] 26} 40/52/62)67/64; 59} 48] 36] 26 43/45 
13| 29/41/51/56/54| 47) 38) 26) 12 31)) 15] 13) 24] 39/52/62|67/64| 57) 46} 34) 21 41}46 
18] 31/42}51/58|56| 51) 40) 31) 22 36} 21] 20) 26] 389/50/60/66)64| 59) 46) 36) 27 43} 47 
17| 31/41151/55153| 49} 38] 29] 19 34 20} 17] 26] 41/53/62/66/65| 60} 48] 36) 25 44/48 
20| 33/44|52/57/57| 49] 40| 30] 20 36) 22} 18] 28] 42/54/63|68/66) 60) 50] 36) 26 44/49 
21) 34/44|52/57/56| 51] 41) 32) 22 87|| 22) 20) 28] 42/53/62/66/65} 60) 49] 38] 28 44/50 
18] 32/42/50/54|52} 48} 37) 28) 19 34], 20} 18] 27| 42/53/62/67165| 60} 47) 36] 26 44/51 
181 31/42|51/57\55| 50} 39| 30} 21 351 22] 18) 27| 40(52/61|66/65| 59] 48] 37| 27 43|52 
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9.—Monthly Averages of Normal Daily Maximum, 


Nore.—For all practical purposes these temperatures may be taken as the average temperature of 
usually be noon to 1 p.m. in winter and 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. in midsummer in the case of 
hour between 9 a.m. and 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES 59 


Minimum and Mean Temperatures—continued. 


the warmest or coldest hour of the day, or the average temperature of the whole day. This will 
the maximum, the hour of sunrise in the case of the minimum, and the temperature of the 
10 a.m. in the case of the mean. 


Minimum. Mean. 


a st nc | | 


aS 


M}]A 1MjJJ)J)A}S|}0O)N1]D] Year| J) F)]M}A MIJ|J|A) S| 0O]N1D| Year.[ 


i | | ee | ee fe a | ee | ee | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | dL 


24| 36/45/55|59|57) 51} 41) 31) 23 38} 24] 22) 32) 45/56/66|70)68) 62) 50} 38] 29 47| 1 
23} 34/45/55|60/59) 52] 41) 33] 23 38} 24) 23) 31] 44/55/66)70/68) 62] 50} 40) 30 47| 2 
25) 37/48/56/62|58) 54} 42) 33) 24 40)| 25] 24) 33) 46/58/67|72/70|} 64} 52) 39) 30 44) 3 
25) 37/47|56|60/58| 54} 41) 32] 24 39} 25} 23] 32) 46/58)66/71/70) 63) 51) 38) 30 43] 4 
27) 37/50/62)66|66) 58} 46] 36} 25 42) 24] 22) 33) 44/56/68/74/72) 64) 52] 41) 30 44) 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


23] 34/45/55/60/58} 52) 41) 32) 22 37} 23) 20) 380) 42)54/64/69)67| 61] 49} 38) 28 46 
22) 34/44/53/59/57} 51} 40) 31) 22 37} 23} 21) 30) 42/54/63/68)66) 60) 49} 38) 28 45 
23} 33/45/55/60/59| 53} 41) 33) 22 38)| 24] 22} 381] 43/55/66)70/68) 62} 50} 40) 29 46 
22) 33/45/54/60/58} 51) 40) 31) 21 37|| 22) 20) 30} 42/56/64)/70/68) 60} 49) 38) 28 46 
23} 33/45/55/60/59} 53) 41} 31] 19 38)| 24) 22) 31) 43/56/65/70)63) 62] 50] 38} 27 46/10 
26| 37/47|56/61/59| 54) 42) 32) 23 39) 24) 24) 33) 46)/57)66/71/69| 63) 51] 38) 29 48|11 


14) 30/41/49/54|52) 44) 37) 26) 15 31] 17} 15) 24) 40/52}62/66)64) 58) 46] 34) 22). 42|12 
21) 33)43/53)57/55| 49) 37) 29) 19 35} 22) 20) 30] 43/55)65/70/67| 60; 48] 38) 26 45/13 
18| 32)/42|53/56|/54| 47) 38) 28) 18 34) 20] 18) 27] 42/53/64/68)66) 58] 47] 35) 24 44/14 
18} 31/42|53/56)52) 46) 37) 28) 17 33]| 20] 18) 28) 42/54/64)68)64) 58] 46) 35) 24 43/15 
21} 33/44/53|57/55) 49] 38) 30} 20 36|| 22] 20] 30) 44/56/65/69/66} 60} 48} 37) 27 46/16 
16} 30/41/50/52/52) 46} 37) 26) 16 32)| 18] 15) 25) 40)/52/62/65)64) 58) 46) 33] 22 42)17 
20} 32)/43/53)57|55) 48] 37) 29) 19 35)/ 21] 19] 29) 42/55/65/70)66] 60} 48} 37) 26 45/18 
18) 32)/43/52/56/53} 48) 38! 29) 19 34), 20) 18) 27) 42)/54/64/68)64) 59) 46) 36] 26 44/19 
20) 32/43/52)56/54| 48} 37) 28) 18 34] 20) 19) 28} 43)/54/63/68/65; 59) 46] 36) 25 44/20 


19| 33/43|52/57/55) 48) 38] 28) 19 35) 20} 18) 27) 42/54/64/68/66) 59) 48] 36) 24 44/24 
23} 34/46/55/60/58} 52] 41) 30} 22 38] 23) 22) 30) 44/56/66/70)68) 62} 50) 39) 26 46/22 
18] 32)/42|52/56/54| 46) 37) 27) 16 33]} 18} 16) 26) 42/54/64/68/66) 58) 46) 34] 24 43/23 
22) 33/43/53/58/57| 50} 39) 30! 20 36) 22} 22) 29) 41/53/63/68)67| 59) 47] 36) 26 44/24 


16} 32)42/51/57/53} 46} 38) 26) 12 31) 11) 11) 26) 42)/54/63/6¢)65) 57) 47] 32) 18 41/25 
11} 28/39/48/53/49) 43} 33) 23) 9 28)/ 10) 10) 22} 39)53/61/66)62) 55] 44} 30) 18 39/26 
11] .27/39]47|53/49) 43} 33) 23) 10 28)| 12) 12) 22] 38)/52/60/66)62) 55) 44} 31} 18 40/27 
15] 32/44/54/58)56) 50} 38) 27) 18 33]| 15) 14) 25] 41/55/64/69/66) 59] 47) 34) 21 42/28 
16] 31/43]52/56/53) 47) 36) 26) 14 32), 16) 15) 25) 42/55/64/68)66) 58) 46) 34; 22 42/29 
16) 31)/43/52|57/54) 48) 37) 27) 13 33} 16] 15) 26] 42/54/64/69/66) 59) 46] 34] 21 43|30 
16| 30)42|53/57/54| 47) 38) 27) 14 32)) 14) 14) 24) 40)54/64/69/66) 58) 47) 34) 21 42|31 


10} 25/38}49|54|50) 46) 36) 21) 3 27) 7] 7) 241 37/51)62/67/65| 56) 44] 27) 12 38/32 
10] 26/38]47|54|51) 43} 34) 21) 7 27), 8) 9] 22] 37/50/59)66)63) 55] 45) 29) 16 38/33 
12] 29/41/51/56/54) 46) 35) 25) 12 30), 10) 10) 23) 38)/52/62)67)65) 56) 44) 32) 20 40|34 
15] 32/42|50/56|52) 46] 36) 25) 11 31 13} 12) 24] 39/52/60/66)62| 56} 45) 32) 18 40/35 


17| 32/44|54/59|57) 48) 39) 25) 10 33]) 12] 138) 25} 41/53/63/68)66) 58} 47) 32) 19 41/36 
13} 30)42/51/57|54| 46) 36) 23) 7 30)) 9) 10) 23) 40)/53/62/68/65) 57) 46) 31] 16 40|37 
20) 30/45)51|57/53| 46) 36) 25) 8 31} 11] 14) 28} 40)/53)62/68/65) 57} 46) 33) 17 41/38 
13] 29}/38/50/55/52)} 50) 35) 23) 8 29), 8} 11) 24) 40)52)62/67\63) 59) 45) 30) 17 40|39 
12] 30/41/53/58/54) 46) 32) 23) 6 29] 8] 9} 23] 39/53)64)69/66) 58) 44) 30] 16 40/40 
12] 27/38/48/56|52| 45} 36) 22) 9 29), 11} 11) 23) 37/48/59/65/62) 55) 44) 29) 17 38/41 
10} 26/39/49)52|49) 44) 33) 21; 4 26) 7] 11) 24) 40/54/63/66)63) 57) 45) 31) 15 40} 42 
18] 33/46/56/61/59) 51} 40) 27) 13 35) 13} 14) 26) 41)/55)65/70)67| 59} 47) 33) 20 42) 43 
12] 31/43|52/58/57) 48) 37) 24) 8 31] 10} 9] 23) 40/54)62)68/66) 57; 46) 31] 16 40| 44 
12| 26)/39/48/53/50| 43) 34) 19) 4 27] 6) 9} 23} 388)51/60)65)62| 54} 43) 27) 13 38] 45 
14] 28/41/51/57/54| 47; 37) 24) 9 30} 10} 12) 22) 36)/51)61/67|64| 56} 44) 30) 16 38/46 

9) 29/41)50|56/54) 44) 34] 21) 4 28] 6] 8} 21} 39)52/62)68/66| 56) 44) 29) 14 39/47 
16} 30/42/50/57/53| 46) 37) 26) 11 31) 13} 12) 25) 39/53)61/68/64| 56} 46) 32) 19 41/48 
12] 30/42|52/57|54) 46) 36) 23] 6 29] 7| 9} 23] 39)53/63)68}65| 57) 45) 30} 15 39/49 
14) 28/41/51/56/53) 45) 36) 24) 8 30) 10} 11) 24) 38)52/62/67/64) 56) 44) 32) 17 40/50 
15) 26/35/45|51/51| 44) 35) 26) 14 29) 12} 18] 21] 31/40/50/57/56} 49) 40} 31] 20 35/51 
13] 26/38/49/55|52) 44} 33) 22) 6 28]/ 6} 10) 23) 35)/49/59/65)63) 54} 42) 28) 14 37/52 

8} 21/34/44/49|47| 39) 29) 21) 6 24) 2) 7) 19) 32)/46/57/62/59) 50) 39) 28) 13 34/53 

6} 21/34/43/51/48} 39) 32} 18) 2 23]) 2] 6] 17] 30/43)/53/60/58} 49) 39) 26] 11 33/54 
14| 26/36/44/49/47| 42) 34) 23) 9 27 9} 10) 22) 34)/44/53/58)56} 50} 40) 29) 16 36/55 
10| 24/36/44|52|54; 41] 33) 22) 8 27) 8) 9} 20] 33/45/56/64/63} 52) 43) 29) 18 37/56 

6] 22)/33/41/49/49} 40) 32} 20) 9 24) 7} 3] 15) 31/40)49)56/56) 47) 39) 26] 17 32/57 

8} 24/35/44/49/46| 39) 30) 18) 2 23], 3] 6) 21) 35)/48/56/63/60| 52] 42) 27) 12 35/58 
16) 30141/50|55|521 441 361 241 9 31] 11) 10! 241 36/49159'63161, 52! 43! 30! 16 38'59 
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9.—Monthly Averages of Normal Daily Maximum, 


Nore.—For all practical purposes these temperatures may be taken as the average temperature of 
usually be noon to 1 p.m. in winter and 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. in midsummer in the case of 
hour between 9 a.m. and 


Maximum. 
o Station. ae eee ea pee el ee 
a JI,F,M,A Mj J,J,A, 8 ,0,N,D) Year.| J | F 
QurBrec—con:luded. 
Lake St. John. 
TI Mistassinivy.. oe. -ee ceat cM 9} 12) 27| 43/58/68)75|71| 62) 49) 30] 17 43]|—15| —13 
a RODERV align ke See a One eee 11} 14) 30) 44/60/69|76)73) 63) 50] 382) 17 45\|\—10|— 9 
Upper St. Maurice. 
S| La woutne Evan suim. itso smierae tee 12} 16) 29) 44157|60|74|72| 62) 48] 31] 17 44|—11]/— 9 
AlalkesICemip tacts, et aol eee 13} 17) 30) 42/56/67|71/71| 62) 49) 32) 20 44)|-14)—15 
OMe Li Wes stir ete. atooe 2 GaAs ace 14} 17) 31] 48)/63)73/79175| 65] 52] 34) 20 48/— 7|— 6 
Gi Manoudnbas see Lee ones comes eee 12} 16) 30} 44/59/69|74|69| 63] 50} 32} 20 46\|—13]—12 
Northwestern Districts. 
BUA DI LIOL TE Ree ce antes cae ls cae eee 12} 13) 28] 42155)63/73|69| 60) 47] 31) 17 42\|—11| —12 
S|AMOSE Mice mica bo bcd oe ae eee 10} 14) 27] 42/57/69|74|70| 60) 46) 31) 16 43/|—14|—12 
§|MistissimuPost.cct vee accor ae 6} 11) 24) 40/54167/72)67; 48] 37) 21 3 38||—18|—16 
10 Quinze Dam ie sl. Lo, eee 17} 21) 35] 50/63/76/80|74| 64) 49} 33] 20 49|— 7/— 9 
a Spiritelakes sega. ee ee ene 10} 15} 29] 41/59/70/73/70| 60} 45) 30] 16 43/|—15|— 9 
Te Ville: Marie: (ei, Viale aise domaine was 17; 18} 381] 48)/63/74/80/74| 65) 51) 35) 22 48)|\— 9|—- 9 
Hudson Bay. 
Asi Hort George no cae. see rea — 2 1} 13) 31/46/56/63/60} 52) 40) 28) 12 34]|—22| —20 
14) Port Harvisonse.. tees ot eee ree —11/—10} 3] 21/36/46/55|54| 47) 35] 24 oh "| —26|—26 
New BrRuNSWICK. } 
15) Bathurseernc ence eles meee eae 22| 25) 34] 45/58/70/77|74| 67) 54} 40] 28 50i— 2) O 
AG| Chathamss: Sith orct oocns oe Se aoe 22) 251 35| 47\60/71177175) 67) 54) 39} 27 50] 3] 2 
LiChipmiany. . esse. on ee eee 23} 23) 36] 48)/64/73|79|75| 70) 56) 41] 26 51j— 1j— 2 
LS Dalhousie; — me. me cenit eeraente 18} 21) 31] 43)/56/67/73/71| 63) 50} 36] 24 46/— 1 2 
LS Eadimundstonse. ee. ek te tee 19} 21) 34] 47/60/72|77\76| 67) 54] 388) 24 49i— 5/— 2 
BOL ERedericton), ae. eae. Se acer 23) 26) 36] 49)62/72|77/75| 67] 55] 40) 28 SL eee eee 
2h Grandeballls tee: ea teen ene rena 21} 20} 34] 46/60/69|76/73) 63] 52] 40) 22 48||\— 4'— 1 
22 GLANGeUM ana nie Pepe ere thee ene 30] 31} 37| 47/56)64'70\79| 63) 54) 45) 35 50] 15) 16 
polidardwoOod, RIGZO.ee. abet. see 23} 25) 36] 47/60/70|76/73| 65] 54] 40) 29 50] 1 1 
RAL ELAL VOY bane. Leta eae 22} 24! 36) 46/61/72|77|74| 60) 55) 41) 27 50 Seo es 
25|McAdam 22| 24) 36] 47/61/70/76/73} 66] 55) 40) 27 50/— 4/— 2 
2G) MOnGtONe st. een eee et ee 28} 25) 36| 47/60/69/77|73| 65) 55) 42] 31 51 5) ene 
Ri Blaster Rocke. eth coe. eee 12} 18) 30) 42/56/70/74|71| 66) 52] 36] 1S 46/— 5|— 7 
RO Obs, ATOLOWS eee. me. ae. oer 31]. 28} 35] 48/58/68/73)71} 64] 53) 44] 34 51 9; 10 
ZO SANG. JON, kei. eee ten eee ee 28} 28] 36] ‘ 46/56/64/68/68} 63} 54] 42] 32 49] 10) 12 
S0|SC; ocephen. woh ee eae eee tee 27| 26) 38] 50)63|72|77|76| 68) 57) 43] 30 SPA Tie vert 
SL SUSSE Keun eee een ter ees ks ey 26} 24) 35] 47/62)69|77/74| 66] 57) 43) 30 51 8 5 
oe| Willtamsburoacie a Gti Jeeves 18] 22) 33) 48)/59/70/76|74| 64] 54] 387) 26 48] - O|— 2 
SoTWOOUSLOCK ka cit gS tae canny 20} 24) 34] 47/60/72'77|75| 68) 56) 40] 26 50i— 3 0 
Nova Scoria. 
ad Amnapolisevoval. wee ee ante ae 31} 31} 38) 49/60)69)74|73} 69] 58) 44] 34 Sollee 
SO PANCISCONISH:. See ace lane ener tee 31} 28} 37| 46/60/67|74|74| 67) 58) 45) 386 52)| 9 if 
361 Colleveyillé. de cer. eet. coe 29) 29) 38] 46)/58168|75/75| 68) 57] 44) 34 52 6b 25 
os Glace Fay. arie. cect apace ok mete 30} 28) 34] 40)52/62/72|71| 64] 55) 43) 34 49] 14) 13 
SS Elalifax: Cee, inert: ae 2 Oe near 32} 31] 38] 48/58/68]74174| 68] 57| 46) 36 52) 14) 14 
SO IONGtVILLGs. . tte. eed ee See eee 26} 24) 386} 48/59/70176|75| 68} 58] 42) 30 SL 13)-ei3 
40 | iverpools.|.fat. jadostee eee ene 82} 33} 41} 50/59/69/75174| 68) 61) 47] 37 54) 14) 14 
ALi Mount, Umiacke: sete. esse ae cee 30} 28} 37) 45/58/68/75|74| 67| 55) 43) 34 51 8 6 
AINA OAT Ae Bees, acetates: Ata eRe 24} 25) 35) 46/58/68/73/74| 66) 56) 40] 28 49 9} 8 
ASIPVETONL . Wee.< Beats, ere SAO seed 28} 28) 36) 46/59/68/75|73} 66] 55) 45) 34 Oli) 14) 13 
a4 Sable Tsland.ias: sae. ste os «ate eh 36] 384] 37] 42/49156/64/68| 64) 57) 49] 41 50] 25) 23 
Ad | SHultiervaliG ren. <2. cae. eee 33} 31] 38] 46/54/62/67/67} 62] 56) 44] 36 50] 18} 17 
AG Springfield us. sae. ce. eee 37} 34} 40) 50)60/70/74/73} 67| 59) 47) 39 54 171 12 
AU Springhill eee. kee Me, . ees ome 26) 25) 386] 45/59/69/74/72| 65] 56] 42] 29 50) 7| -10 
AS Siti lw ators: seis eich a es. hee eee 28} 28) 36] 45/56)66/72/73) 66) 56) 438) 33 50 5] 4 
49 SVCNCY seat: cette cccttc Fetioneeenee 30} 29} 35] 43/56/66/73/73} 66) 56) 45) 35 51) 14) 11 
DOMLGUPOReEs Mac ee ee. Ges cep eee 30} 30] 37] 47)60/69|76|74| 67] 56) 45) 34 D2 eo en OD. 
SUiUipper! Stowilackeoewen oo noche eee 28} 29) 39] 48)/60\71/76/76} 69) 58} 43) 33 ete dh) as 
BAIWANGSOLEE seth mauk he pte cieciaees bocee li OO 291) SZi (47/60/68) 75731 = (Gi ~ 57) 421 33 52 S13}) 12 
Dw Olivilleyie es. pom. coe asin a Saal eee 32} 29] 39]° -49161/69|76)74| 67) 57} 45] 35 53] 13} 12 
DAY arn Ouuhs ee Sores See, Re ee 34} 32] 38] 47/56)63/68/68} 63) 56] 46] 37 51] 20} 19 
PrRiIncE EDWARD ISLAND. 
5o\Charlottecowine ee. eae) Meee ee 26| 26) 33) 43/56/66)73/72| 65) 54) 42! 31 49] 9] 4 
56] Tramiltone 2 eae tec. nee ne 26) 24] 383) 43)/56165/73/71| 63) 54) 41) 30 48] 11 8 
Oia) Salm hk rae ee eee 23) 25} 31) 42/56167/72|72| 66] 53} 42) 20 47|| 4) 4 
DS SUMIMErSid | vee ema. cite. enero ee 27| 26] 33) 43)/55165/72|71| 64] 54) 42) ‘32 49] 9} 10 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLES 61 
Minimum and Mean Temperatures—concluded. 
the warmest or coldest hour of the day, or the average temperature of the whcle day. This will 
the maximum, the hour of sunrise in the case of the minimum, and the temperature of the 
10 a.m. in the case of the mean. 
Minimum. Mean. S 


eS oe | | ee me 


my. MiP iA) SLO LN D\ Yer) Jo )MyA MIA 8) OTN ?ED?) Vear.(4 


eres mcs mf ee | ee | ee | | ee || |] | | | | | | | | | | | | 


2} 23)37/46)53)50} 42) 32) 17/— 1 23)|— 2} 0; 14] 33)/48)57/64)60) 52) 40) 24) 7 33] 1 
26/39)50/56)52); 43) 33] 18) 3 26] O} 2) 19) 35)/50)60)66/62} 53) 41) 25) 10 35] 2 

4} 22/33/45)50/48} 41; 31] 17) O 23) 0} 38) 17) 33)/45)57/62)60) 52) 39) 24) 8 33} 3 
2} 14/27)38)43)43) 37] 28] 13)/— 7 17) 0} 1) 16) 28/42/53)57)57) 50) 38) 22) 6 30} 4 
9} 27/34/48/53)52) 44) 34] 28) 7 27) 3) 6] 20) 37/49)61/66)63) 54) 43) 31) 14 37| 5 
6} 21/34/43)48/47) 38) 28] 16) 2 22)|— 1} 2) 18) 32/46/56/61/58) 51; 39) 24) 11 33] 6 
1} 21/36/49/55/52; 44) 34) 19) 0 24 O} 1) 15] 32/46/56/64/61) 52) 40) 25) 8 33] 7 
2| 20/34/44/49/48} 39) 31) 18)— 3 21i— 2) 1) 15) 32)/45'57)62/59| 50} 39) 24) 6 32| 8 
5} 18/30}42/49/46} 39} 30) 15)/— 7 19]/— 6)/— 2} 14] 29/42)54)60)57; 48) 37) 21) 3 30] 9 
4| 24/37|46/49/44) 39) 29) 17] 6 23) 5) 6] 19} 37/50)61/65)59} 51} 39) 25) 18 36/10 
4} 20/30/45/51/49} 41) 31] 15)— 2 22\|— 2} 3) 16) 81)44/57/62)60) 50) 388) 22) 7 32/11 
5} 25/38/48/53/50} 34) 34) 21) 3 24), 4) 4) 18! 36/50)61/66/62| 50} 43) 28) 12 36/12 
—I11} 12/28/39)46/45} 40) 30} 17|— 3 17||—12);— 9} 1} 22)/37/48)54)53) 46] 35) 23) 4 25/13 
—15) = 2/22/32/39/40} 35) 25) 12/— 8 11//—18]—18]— 6} 12/29/39|47/47); 41} 30; 18) 0 18/14 
11} 24)/37|48/55|53) 45) 34) 23] 8 28], 10) 12} 22) 35/47|59)66/64) 56) 44) 32] 18 39|15 
14} 28)/39/48|56/54| 46} 36) 25) 11 30) 13} 14] 24) .37)49}60/66/64) 56) 45) 32) 19 40/16 
16} 28)/37|45|51/49) 39] 32) 23) 7 27) 11) 10) 26) 38)/50/59/65)62) 54) 44) 382) 16 39|17 
11} 24/36)46)53}52) 44) 34) 23) 9 28) 9) 11) 22} 33)/46)57/63/61| 54); 42) 30) 17 37/18 
9| 25)/35)46/52/49| 41) 32) 21] 8 26] 7] 91 22) 36/47)59164/63) 54; 43) 30] 16 38}19 
16} 28/39)48)55)53) 45] 36) 24] 10 30] 13) 15} 26} 39/51/60/66/64| 56); 45) 32] 19 40/20 
11} 26/40/48)56)47| 43) 29) 24) 7 27) 9} 10} 23} 36)/50)59)66)60) 53} 41) 32) 15 38/21 
24| 33)/41/48)54)54) 47| 42) 32) 20 36] 23) 23} 381} 40/48/56)62/61| 55) 48) 39) 28 43/22 
16) 27)/37/46|54/52) 43) 35) 23) 11 29] 12} 13) 26} 37/49/58164/62) 49) 45) 32] 20 40/23 
17| . 28/89/49/54|52) 44) 35) 24) 11 30] 12} 14} 26} 387)/50/60/66/63) 52) 45) 32] 19 40/24 
12) 26)/36/45}55/48) 42) 32) 20) 4 26] 9} 11) 24) 87/49)58)66)60) 54} 43) 380) 15 38/25 
17} 29/39/46/55)51) 45) 36) 26) 12 30) 16) 14] 27) 38)/50/58/66/62| 55) 45) 34] 22 40/26 
8) 20/30/42/45/43) 34) 28) 18) 4 22) 4) 5}! 19} 31)/43/56)60/57) 50} 40) 27) 11 34/27 
19} 30/39/48)53/53) 47) .38) 29) 15 32] 18} 20] 28} 39)/48/57|/63/62| 56) 46) 36} 24 41/28 
21) 31/41/49/54/54| 49) 40] 30] 16 34] 19} 20] 28} 39/48/56/61/61) 56} 47) 36] 24 41/29 
17} 28/39/46/54)51) 43) 35) 27) 18 30] 17; 15} 27} 39/51/59}66/63} 55} 46) 35) 22 41/30 
18} 28/38)46/54|51) 44} 386] 28] 14 31) 17) 15} 26} 37/50/58/66)/62) 55) 46) 35] 22 41/31 
12) 28)/36/46|54/51) 42) 33) 21) 8 27) 9| 10) 23) 38)/48/58)65)62| 53) 44) 29) 17 38/32 
13) 26/39/48/56/54) 44) 36) 24) 8 29) 9} 12) 23) 36/50/60/66)64| 56) 46) 32) 17 39/33 
22| 31/40/48)54/53) 47} 40) 31} 22 35]| 23] 23) 30} 40)/50/59/64/63; 58) 49) 88) 28 44)34 
18} 28/34/44)54/53) 45) 38) 29) 18 31] 20} 18) 27) 37|47/56/64)63| 56) 48) 37) 27 42/35 
17} 29/36)45)53/53) 46) 37) 28) 16 31] 18] 17} 28) 37/47|57/64)64| 57) 47] 36) 25 41/36 
18} 26)/34)43/52/54| 48) 39} 28] 20 32] 22) 20} 26) 33/43/53/62/62} 56) 47) 36] 27 41/37 
28] 31/40)48)55}56; 49) 40) 32} 21 35|| 23) 23) 380] 39/49/58/65/65) 58) 49} 39) 28 44/38 
22) 32/39)48/55)54| 47) 41) 30) 19 34] 20) 19} 29) 40/49/59/66/64} 57) 49) 36) 24 43/39 
22) 30/37/44/52/51] 45) 40) 29) 21 33]| 23]. 24) 31] 40/48/56/64|62) 57] 50} 38) 29 44/40 
17} 25/34/41/48/47) 39] 33) 26) 16 28| 19] 17) 27} 35/46/54)61/60} 53) 44) 35) 25 40/41 
20| 30/38)47|54/53) 47) 39] 29) 16 33} 17) 17] 27] 38)/48)58/63/63) 57; 48) 34] 22 41} 42 
22] 31/40)50/57/57; 50) 42) 32) 20 36) 21] 20} 29] 39/50/59/66/65} 58) 48} 39) 27 43/43 
27| 33/39)46/54/58} 55) 48) 40] 31 40) 31) 28} 82] 387/44/51/59|63} 59) 52) 45) 36 45/44 
24| 32/40/48/54/54; 48) 43) 32) 23 36] 25) 24) 381) 39)47/55/60/61} 55) 49) 38) 30 43} 45 
20} = 29/42/52|56|54) 47) 40) 31/ 23 35], 27} 23} 30] 38)51/61/65)64; 57; 50) 39) 31 44/46 
19} 27/39)48)56/53) 47} 39} 28) 14 32] 16} 17| 27| 36)/49)/58/65)63; 56) 48) 35) 27 41/47 
17| 28)/35)44/51/52| 42} 35) 27) 15 30) 16] 16] 27] 87/45/55/62/62} 54) 45) 35) 24 40/48 
19} 28/37/45|55/55) 48] 40} 32] 23 34|| 22) 20} 27} 36)/46/55/64/64; 57) 48) 38) 29 42/49 
19} - 29/38)47|53|53| 45) 37] 28] 16 32] 19} 19] 28) 88/49/58/64/63) 56} 46) 37) 25 42/50 
18} 28/36/45/52/51) 42) 34] 25) . 14 30] 17; 17} 28] 388/48/58/64/63) 56) 46] 34) 24 41/51 
21} 31/40)48/56/54) 48) 38) 29) 18 34]| 22] 20] 29} 39/50|57|66/64; 58} 48) 38) 27 43/52 
21) 32/40/48!56/54) 47) 39) 30) 19 34|| 22} 20] 30} 40/50/58/66/64| 57) 48) 38) 27 43/53 
26; 33/41/48/53/53} 49) 42) 34) 24 37|| 27) 25] 32} 40/48)55)61/61) 56} 49) 40) 31 44/54 
19} 29)39)49/58'58; 50; 41} 31] 18 34/| 17} 15} 26] 26)/48/58/65)65| 58) 47) 36) 25 41/55 
17) 29)/39/48/58|56} 50; 40) 31) 17 34|| 18} 16] 25) 36/47|57/66)64) 57) 47) 36) 24 41/56 
15| 25)37/47|54/54) 48) 37) 27| 14 30) 14) 15) 23} 34/46/57/63/63) 57) 45) 34) 17 39/57 
18) 29/39)49/57/56} 50) 40) 30} 17 34|| 18] 18] 26] 36/47|57/65/64) 57) 47) 36) 24 41/58 
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10.—Normal Monthly and Total Precipitation in Inches. 


Nore.—In these figures, 10 inches of snowfall is calculated as equivalent to 1 inch of precipitation. 


Station. Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr.|May.|June.|July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| Year. 


BritisH CouumMBIA. 


Vancouver Island. 


Al berniiaeecne ae. c ieee erates 9-54] 7-98] 6-17) 4-37] 2-92} 2-35] 0-95) 1-21) 3-37} 6-58)11-42111-50] 68-36 
Clayoouote. cence ener: 14-61|12-41]11-88| 8-74] 6-20} 4-11] 2-12) 3-37] 7-21]12-41]17-82|17-29|118-17 
Jamesileland wee cee te 3°98] 2-89] 2-27) 1-12] 0-79] 0-75} 0-48) 0-65) 1-50] 2-74] 3-69] 5-63) 26-49 
INanelinOke ee aie eee eine te 6-12] 4-59] 3-23] 1-77] 1-81] 1-61] 0-75] 0-83} 2-03] 3-19] 7-28] 6-67] 39-88 
Qwateino Pe wc. ese es ce 12-14] 9-51] 9-23] 6-99] 4-88] 3-72] 2-23] 3-33] 6-39)11-02/15-73|15-67/100-84 
Wicluelett sass. cere distoss sole atte 12-71}10-90|10°38] 7-30) 4-91] 3-16] 1-75] 2-68] 6-83]11-52/12-83|17-26/102-23 
WananGa vere ton ieee 4-28] 3-32] 2-10] 1-71] 1-48] 1-61] 0-73] 1-87] 2-40) 3-97] 4-72] 6-05} 34-24 
Victoria Sy ee ie ee 4-63] 3-21] 2-37] 1-47] 1-11] 0-87) 0-39] 0-62] 1-78) 2-65] 5-02] 5-58] 29-70 
South Coast. 
Britannia Beache.)wac dee cee 10°37) 6:77] 7-51) 4-95] 3-25} 2-98] 1-68] 2-02] 5-84] 8-84/10-13]10-61| 74-95 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Miassettemoce eis tee ne peer 5-63] 4-10} 3-78] 4-84] 4-17] 2-42] 2-64) 2-65] 4-07] 6-20] 7-41] 6-42) 54-33 
North Coast. 
ATIVOR SMe ae en ec aie aie 9-94] 7-83] 5-69] 3-38] 2-24) 1-73] 2-56) 5-34] 5-80)11-21/14-60]12-34| 82-66 
Bella Coolane yas). som ketone 4-95) 3:35] 3-66} 1-97} 1-97) 1-86] 1-84] 1-99| 4-17] 6-58] 7-56) 5-78) 45-68 
Prin CewRUpert ters ceis es are aie 9-56] 7-95] 9-50] 7-08} 4-82) 4-21] 4-47) 5-19} 7-91]/12-66]14-19|15-87/103-41 
IRAVeTS iLO b steer « yeeare sere ae 12-26|10-56| 7-33] 8-48} 5-04) 4-35) 3-41) 4-80/10-51/13-99/16-36|16-46/112-55 
Skeena and Naas Rivers. 
Babine Waakensssto wens oe as 1-95} 0-98} 1-04] 0-97] 1-43] 2-03] 1-54] 2-01] 1-78] 2-22] 1-87] 1-72] 19-54 
News Elazeltone ss seme. eee 1-69} 0-99} 0-77} 0-53) 0-90) 1-67) 2-14] 1-62] 1-74] 2-18] 2-40] 1-55} 18-18 
Werrd Cec atone Remit te 38:86] 38°15) 2-57) 1-55) 1-77] 2-03} 2-29) 1-69) 3-42) 5-10] 7-97) 6-86) 42-26 
Upper Fraser River. 
‘Barkervilles: ds. 4e5reaecan 3:36} 2°51| 2-47) 2-15) 2-49| 3-52] 3-10} 3-31] 3-63] 3-19] 3-35] 3-43] 36-51 
BigtOreckse sey neh soe ae 0:72] 0-79) 0-50} 0-42) 1-11] 1-59} 1-46] 1-62] 1-20} 0-58} 0-96] 1-09} 12-04 
Cranberry Lakes... ve. o-s. <8 2-10} 1-31] 1-53] 1-74} 0-96] 1-46] 1-59] 1-05] 1-81] 1-96] 1-31] 1-97] 18-79 
Hort sts UaMeSan-« seme cite cae 1-51] 1-16] 1-19} 0-91] 1-09} 1-49] 1-30) 1-25} 1-34] 1-38] 1-63] 1-44] 15-69 
Horince George. mas. see ee Oks 2-10] 1-05} 1-50} 1-02) 1-12] 1-60} 1-51] 1-97} 1-49] 1-74] 1-52] 1-63] 18-25 
Coucsnel!® ser ae. bons iene 2-40} 1-95] 1-21) 1-27] 1-99] 2-85) 1-92] 1-85) 2-37] 1-99) 2-32] 1-96] 24-08 
Lillooet Lake. | 
Pemberton Hatchery......... 4-10) 2-41] 2-13) 1-41] 1-35] 1-46} 0-98] 1-45) 2-47] 3-49] 5-66] 4-18] 31-09 
Lower Fraser River. 
IA DPASRIZ | «Rae Cae tate eee ee 7-49] 5°77) 5-44] 4-90] 4-75| 4-76] 2-05} 2-48] 4-74] 6-62] 8-82] 8-26] 66-08 
Chilliwack ae. ee oe ce 8-34] 6-04] 5-09] 3-51) 3-74] 3-02} 1-53] 1-97] 4-14] 6-39] 8-71) 8-93) 61-41 
Aner .8 pete. eee Shee eee 4-72] 4-28] 3-06] 2-00) 2-08) 1-62) 1-11] 1-15} 2-63] 3-84} 5-74] 5-26] 37-44 
New Westminster............ 8-20) 5-78] 4-92} 3-48] 2-93) 3-04] 1-29] 1-59} 4-08] 4-55] 8-63] 7-86] 56-35 
Wancouver-®.isshs.2har - cee ae 8-40} 6-03} 4-98] 3-29] 2-99] 2-57) 1-23] 1-70} 4-07] 5-65] 9-52] 8-22) 58-65 
Middle Fraser River. 
NS (Gy oem ean Oe eens ey 08) Soe Sect em 8-39] 5-78) 5-57) 2-86] 2-74) 1-70} 1-55) 1-75] 3-80} 6-82] 9-34] 9-16) 59-46 
TT OOCU aR eee ee eee ee ee: 1-46! 0 80} 0-74] 0-54] 1-00} 1-41) 1-01} 0-98) 0-87] 0-91] 1-32] 1-84] 12-88 
Nicola, Okanagan and 
Similkameen Valleys. 
he dley ns ree tee ee sats ae 1-21] 1-23] 0-52} 0-63} 1-41} 1-33] 1-15] 1-01] 0-83] 0-79) 0-99] 1-08] 12-18 
ESGIOWN AES seas oe ee 1-24] 0-88] 0-74] 0-77] 0-95] 1-32] 0-94] 0-60] 0-96} 0-97] 1-13} 1-48] 11-98 
IEreMMeOSM a. skin as cae 0:63) 0-36] 0-51} 0-76] 1-02} 1-14} 0-69] 0-74] 0-78] 0-76} 0-99] 0-65} 9-U2 
IMISETIG ise ate one cram arate 0:99} 0-74] 0-89} 0-62} 0-38) 0-64] 0-44] 0-83} 0-62) 0-71} 1-24] 1-52) 9-62 
IBentictonwer one see eee 0:92! 0:66] 0-50} 0-80} 1-33} 1-38] 0-93] 0-98} 1-01] 0-79} 1-10} 0-97) 11-37 
APPIN COCO We yehstch earverstie ta sitar 1-43] 1-03] 0-68] 0-58) 1-12] 1-09} 1-15} 0-93] 0-97) 0-85} 1-42] 1-58] 12-83 
SUINMA ST] Ay Cees, Sees ses 0-97| 0:94] 0-49} 0-58] 1-42} 1-49] 1-18] 0-92] 1-02} 0-68) 0-86} 0-92] 11-47 
WETMONE Coe TIN tm va tone | (titer wt 1:95] 0-75) 0-86] 0-85] 0-85) 1-83) 0-63] 1-48} 1-19] 1-12] 1-36] 1-84] 14-7] 
Kettle Valley. 
ANIC MEO Kes Saemere, Rete) Mtr st 1-68} 1-04] 0-97) 1-23) 1-67) 1-96} 1-03] 0-90} 1-11} 1-08] 1-50} 1-65) 15-82 
GreenwoOdlesieen. fs. ans oe 2-06} 1-17] 1-385} 1-57] 2-76} 2-09) 1-82} 1-24] 1-58} 1-16} 1-44] 2-11] 20-35 
Rock’ Creeks. tracee ca oes 1-42} 0-86} 1-03] 1-16} 1-50) 1-84} 1-30) 1-11] 1-04] 0-94] 1-18] 1-29] 14-67 
West Kootenay. 
BOSW elles EER ae Maine's Bates 2-59] 2-10] 1-79) 1-06] 1-65] 1-52} 1-16} 1-10] 1-39] 1-57] 2-01) 2-23] 20-17 
Crawtord'Bbay ae. see ee ofa 4-42] 2-86] 2-77) 1-91] 1-89] 1-92} 1-89] 1-74] 2-04] 2-19] 3-37] 4-34] 30-84 
Wreston® fc ee CO ele 2°40] 1-58] 1-71] 1-20) 1-76} 1-44) 1-22] 0-74] 1-13] 1-32] 2-26] 2-46} 19-22 
TFRASLO! cen ser fe eae aye antici 3-50] 2:09] 1-40} 1-32) 1-75} 2-07] 1-54} 1-09] 1-93] 1-93] 2-65] 2-87] 24-14 
Nelson Aaa ee nom cece 3-18} 2:02} 1-83} 1-60] 2-31} 2-58] 1-88] 1-49] 1-83] 2-18] 3-12] 2-92) 26-94 
East Kootenay. 
Granbrooks eee 2-38) 1-38) 1-08] 0-82} 1-34] 1-74] 1-50} 0-77) 1-03] 0-87} 1-46] 1-46] 15-83 
IROTNIG | ORR PA ess tete case od 5-45] 2-57] 3-55) 2-65) 2-76} 2-63] 1-47] 1-41] 2-64] 3-32] 4-26] 4-72] 37-43 
Invermere sn. ae teck cas 0-99] 0-62) 0-35] 0-68] 1-35] 1-63] 1-29] 1-43] 1-07) 0-71) 0-63) 1-02) 11-77 
Newrates a7 oer ore 1-41{ 1-11) 0-721 0-911 1-17) 1-331 1-03! 1-021 0-95! 1-06! 1-21] 1-571 13-49" 
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10.—Normal Monthly and Total Precipitation in Inches—continued. 
Nors.—In these figures, 10 inches of snowfall is calculated as equivalent to 1 inch of precipitation. 
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10.—Normal Monthly and Total Precipitation in Inches—continued. 


Norre.—In these figures, 10 inches of snowfall is calculated as equivalent to 1 inch of precipitation. 


Station. Jan. | Feb.| Mar.} Apr.|May.|June.|July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct.| Nov.} Dec.| Year. 


ALBERTA—concluded. 


Rocky Mountains. — 


SANT Hactastocnehe sepeteae ee eet 1:40] 0-89] 1-18} 1-09} 2-04] 2-87) 2-17] 2-31] 1-73} 1-09] 1-45) 1-20] 19-42 
ake Toursera.decisemerinte ook 2-70} 1-56] 1-72} 1-09] 1-17] 2-33] 1-67] 1-84] 2-09] 1-61] 1-84] 2-81] 22-43 
Athabaska River. : 
IA THabasica ere tremr rine cris se 1-04] 0-60} 0-81) 0-74} 2-29) 2-58} 2-81) 2-70} 1-32) 0-74} 0-79) 0-59} 17-01 
EV ASONS ar eared erick 0-98] 0-57} 0-92) 1-05] 1-37} 2-02) 3-08] 3-85] 1-88] 1:04] 0-57} 0-86] 18-19 
Hort Chipewyan ee eee ee 0-68] 0:54} 0-68) 0-69] 0-83] 1-36] 2-31] 1-63] 1-22] 0-91) 0-94] 0-80] 12-59 
Hort MeMurray ty ee eee 1-44} 0-58} 0-92} 0-44] 1-55) 2-02) 2-89} 2-00} 2-16] 1-17) 0-82) 1-02] 17-01 
CSHOURT Gb Sone ence ottee 1-02} 0-36] 0-79] 0-74} 1-19] 2-79] 3-16] 1-77] 1-29] 0-74] 0-64] 0-67) 15-16 
JASPER IA ee Mame ee anche wae 1-30} 0-50} 0-62) 0-79} 1-03] 1-06} 1-23] 1-57} 1-09} 1-09] 0-62] 1-10) 12-00 
Wiad baseala, thei tence mee 1-08] 0:65} 0-80) 0-61] 2-02] 2-28) 2-94] 2-30] 1-37} 0-86] 0-59) 0-70] 16-20 
Peace River. 
IREaVer sO Coreen aac 1-47) 0-80} 1-19] 0-47) 1-72} 1-66} 2-02] 1-69} 1-17) 0-96) 0-73} 1-07] 14-95 
Dunvevanbeetiser ccs cae 0-99) 0-67) 0-98} 0-47} 1-22] 2-24] 1-55] 1-80} 1-01] 0-75} 0-76] 1-03) 13-47 
Hort) Vermihonae seh aaeeon 0-60} 0-33] 0-49] 0-71] 1-03] 1-86] 2-14] 2-05) 1-39] 0-74! 0-52] 0-42] 12-28 
Peace River Crossing......... 0-86| 0:43) 0-46] 0-34] 1-35] 2-47) 2-02] 1-87] 1-03] 0-46} 0-45] 0-62) 12-36 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
Qu’ Appelle River. 
iste Valse e cia oe sys kes nie 0-66} 0-57) 1-17] 0-87] 2-68) 2-15] 1-58} 2-57] 1-35] 0-54] 0-39] 0-78} 15-31 
BortiQu Appellest:s..sesce.e 0-93) 0-53] 0-75) 0-74) 1-73} 2-36] 2-97) 1-76] 1-69] 1-04] 0-45) 0-62) 15-57 
52) 0925 | PEA Mere ani Al chy Oh ta Se 0-81} 0:65) 0-99} 1-19] 1-81) 3-14] 2-49] 1-91] 1-46] 0-91] 0-83] 0-57) 16-76 
ELD Dard ae seen rete ae ere 0-78] 0:57) 0:74) 0-57) 1-61} 2-86} 3-08} 1-88] 1-01) 0-91] 0-53} 0-82] 15-36 
ELUM D OGG aeeatiees: eee ere an eck 0-50] 0:36] 0-43) 0-71] 1-21] 2-04] 2-24) 1-44] 0-78) 0-78] 0-55) 0-43] 11-47 
Indianvblead dn ashes, tenet 0:36] 0:50) 0-65] 0-88] 1-98] 3-98} 2-46] 2-12] 1-77] 0-84] 0-78) 0-71) 17-03 
ISATMSAC KAI My cei yes hee toe 1-11] 0-82} 1-03} 0-47) 1-36] 2-59] 2-72] 1-33] 1-07] 0-65} 0-66] 0-81) 14-62 
IM OOSE JAW: Wit. seataate Gn noone 0-64} 0-48) 0:67) 0-76} 1-98] 3-04} 2-12) 1-68] 1-27] 0-81] 0-62) 0-59} 14-66 
OulAppelles.=..e teacncnee ak 0-69} 0-81) 1-02) 1-10} 2-71) 3-69} 2-84] 2-04] 1-38] 0-98] 0-98] 0-72) 18-96 
OPIN Aretats cas, he el ee 0:37| 0°29} 0-49] 0-73) 1-98} 3-17] 2-49] 1-86] 1-19] 0-70] 0-48) 0-36] 14-11 
Wihitewoodin... cet eee 1-01] 0-56} 0:92) 1-49) 1-63] 3-63] 2-76] 1-64] 1-94} 1-23] 0-93] 0-60) 18-34 
YOLK COME peta cise ore eee 0-44] 0:70} 0-70) 0-57) 2-49] 2-59) 2-36] 2-04] 1-53) 0-73) 0-31] 0-50] 14-96 
South Saskatchewan River. 
Aneroid ones seen eo crea 0-68} 0-70} 0-53} 0-88) 2-18} 4-01] 1-95} 1-15} 1-08} 0-97} 0-49} 0-48] 15-10 
VAISSINT HOAs ara eee a iae - - — | 0°74] 1-31] 3-07) 1-92} 1-16} 1-32] 0-85) 9 - - - 
Chaplitccns Sete. eae see ee 0:90} 0:52} 0-88] 0-98) 2-32] 3:33] 2-37] 2-00] 0-99} 0-86) 0-62) 0-66) 16-43 
HN TONG ey.jacae es oe ee 1-01] 0-84] 1-09} 1-54] 2-40) 2-84] 1-83] 1-58} 2-03] 1-39] 0-51) 0-84) 17-90 
INashiyn sheen tion Seen 0-59} 0:34] 0°38) 0:52] 1-63} 1-92} 1-35] 1-10] 1-54] 0-66] 0-28] 0-49) 10-80 
ShaunavOniece ae xeeveus ace sae = = - — | 1-06} 2-68} 2-19} 1-15] 1-18 = - - - 
Swillb, Currenten. aan ace eee 0-62] 0:65) 0-75) 0-78) 1-91} 3-06) 2-41] 1-81} 1-18] 0-76) 0-57} 0-62) 15-13 
North Saskatchewan River. 
FAT SAS Oe la cei eee ak eee ee 0-61} 0°38) 0-79} 1-31] 2-11) 1-56) 1-97] 1-60] 1-04) 0-85) 0-95) 0-61] 13-78 
HG vt IE Wats ON SOL NES Ah es FR ILE a 0-76] 0:40} 0-78] 0-79] 1-45} 2-72] 2-10! 1-68] 1-13] 0-91] 0-45] 0-44] 13-61 
Battleford ay. scm soa cess ae 0-55] 0°39] 0-57] 0-59} 1-68] 2-94) 2-23) 2-06] 1-33} 0-59] 0-46) 0-39] 13-78 
Mia ek bine eerie nt ties ao Cees = = - — | 1-59] 2-13] 2-33] 1-91] 1-28} —- - - = 
Sta WialOUn oem one eirn eerie 0:93} 0:63) 0-98) 1-01} 1-63] 2-35) 2-51) 2-20] 1-23] 0-83] 0-55) 0-50} 15-35 
COUCH em Bice enc cbs astpera cee eee 0-74] 0°39] 0-56} 0-93] 1-28] 2-22] 2-84] 2-13} 1-50} 0-80] 0-27) 0-43) 14-08 
WASECA ae an .hone den tation ae een te 0-63] 0-27) 0-34) 0-40] 1-48) 3-18} 2-63] 1-76] 1-31} 0-72] 0-27) 0-42) 13-00 
Saskatchewan Forks. 
ierince Albert sancascs cess alt 0-82} 0-69} 0-87] 0-82] 1-50} 2-67) 2-31] 2-31] 1-39] 0-80] 0-99} 0-80] 15-97 
ROSEMOEN MR ccae.cot Soph me, aero ae 0-96] 0°37; 0-61] 0-75) 1-47} 2-11] 3-10} 1-62] 1-54} 0-60) 0-57} 0-52] 14-22 
Sas KALOON ae cue ia ee BSN 0:49] 0:42) 0-59) 0-37] 1-59] 2-51] 2-54] 2-17) 1-46] 0-72) 0-50} 0-64) 14-00 
Lake Athabasca. 
Onc! duelonC eee jason nee 0-53} 0:26) 0-27] 0:15] 0-58} 1-22] 1-73} 2-09) 1-38] 0-76] 0-74] 0-55] 10-26 
Lower Saskatchewan River. 
JOSHI er Saas hunai res cot - - ~ | 0-51) 2-43] 3-08} 3-18) 1-97} 1-65) 1-10) - ~ ~ 
MANITOBA. 
Qu Appelle and Assiniboine 
; Rivers. 
SIT Clemin che tee seMe ue er aene to ie - ~ -— | 0-77] 1-63} 3-48] 3-25] 2-05] 1-46] 0-86) 0-41 ~ - 
Brandon aco ee nee 0-96} 0-72) 0-80) 1-07] 1-85] 3-10] 2-50] 2-27) 1-42] 0-84] 0-81] 0-69) 17-03 
FETS GI A, Srenaees ts ie rere eat 0-84) 0°81; 1-57) 0-96} 2-34] 3-35] 2-29] 1-80] 2-08} 0-62} 1-04) 1-14] 18-84 
Minnedosa.cenascee scene 0-80} 0-61} 0-72) 1-03] 1-93] 3-15} 2-63] 2-12} 1-54] 0-95] 0-97] 0-62} 17-07 
INiné ttewyin scene cee env ee 1-05] 0-63} 0-71] 1-33] 1-55] 2-36) 1-89] 1-91} 1-10] 1-12] 1-40] 0-49] 15-54 
INFN Sls cs ves bap setiaets cc Sere moe = ~ - — | 1-48] 1-80} 1-98} 2-00; 1-55} 0-46) 3 - - ~ 
PACTSOM A: ce Sererate HARE eee ieee = ~ ~ | 1-40) 1-96} 2-56] 2-54) 2-38] 1-48) 1-16] -—- - — 
Portage la Prairie...........- = = — | 1-38] 1-85) 2-80] 2-68] 2-02] 2-44] 1-03 - = = 
Russe llp:eec, ecient mien 0-63! 0-68! 0-87! 0-98! 1-61! 3-121 2-401 2-071 1-691 1-071 0-70! 0-69] 16-51 
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10.—Normal Monthly and Total Precipitation in Inches—continued. 


Norr.—In these figures, 10 inches of snowfall is calculated as equivalent to 1 inch of precipitation. 


Station. Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr.|May.|June.|July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct.| Nov.| Dec.| Year. 


Of GGG, ee ee 


Manrrosa—concluded. 


Qu’ Appelle and Assiniboine 
Rivers—concluded. 


MOUTIS Midian etic cate. ects 0-83) 0-79] 1-19) 1-36] 2-75] 2-18) 1-94] 1-16] 1-28] 0-84] 0-80] 16-58 
Pan AKG. teh vas s hebee oes 0-63} 0-93] 1-53] 2-34] 3-26) 2-89) 2-11) 1-67) 1-50] 0-78) 0-71] 19-02 
BPTOORDABICS oye eck bre vist ciao «t's 0-62] 0-96] 1-25] 1-87] 2-97] 2-80) 2-25) 1-67) 1-03) 0-82) 0-62) 17-60 
BBPONETNO vet alerc ah nec cates ahs ge 0-55) 0-86) 1-51} 1-60) 3-28) 2-52) 1-73) 1-39] 1-00] 0-85) 0-74) 16-70 
USE Cl ea FR EO ele Pe oer - - | 0-76] 1-57} 2-98] 2-06] 1-96] 1-43] 1-09 - - - 
Red River. 
BPI DIL cate cites ices 6 «cles 0-78) 1-03] 1-22) 2-53) 2-94] 2-45) 2-05] 2-13) 1-10) 0-70) 1-09] 19-01 
EO IMGON nek Cy ewicles. ov oa e cance 0-81] 1-36) 1-54} 2-21) 3-11) 3-06) 1-91] 2-69] 1-42] 1-62) 0-84] 21-34 
BLONTI Sosa beech io tee wes: 2 0-83} 1-14] 1-26] 1-54] 2-96) 2-75) 2-41] 2-60] 1-05) 1-34] 1-00] 19-83 
BRIE DAT sae hac Uetseom cosa sete oun 0-80] 1-15] 1-64] 2-25] 3-05] 2-67) 2-10) 2-09] 1-35) 0-95) 0-84] 19-72 
“NUTT GV LOYS AS ae aa a a 1-00} 1-03] 1°34] 1-62) 2-66) 2-73] 1-50] 2-60) 1-22) 1-33] 0-82) 18-87 
MAUNIDOL Giccciccclecaceeen css e. 0-79] 1-08} 1-50) 2-23) 3-27) 3-04] 2-38] 1-97] 1-48] 0-96] 0-93} 20-37 


Winnipeg River. 
BSPrOnstulVOl-«, dyer aston was 2 


0-49) 0-86) 0-77| 1-45] 1-66] 2-60} 1-98] 2-34] 1-28] 1-22) 0-93] 16-35 

BERHTSL WU Stecen ea trecccte sane o's 1-06] 0-95) 0-98) 1-43) 2-84) 2-95) 2-61] 2-78) 1-18] 1-07] 0-85) 19-78 
; Dauphin Lake and River. 

HOA IDI: sata Cakes od ces esles 0-75| 0-63} 0-43} 1-90] 2-65] 2-99) 2-10} 2-13] 1-10] 1-01} 1-02) 17-74 

Moose Horn Bay............. 1-00} 0-86] 0-89) 1-77] 2-46) 2-19) 3-09} 1-91) 1-47] 1-19] 1-04) 19-35 

VSN UIRALVOIN ceitisaie aistiaie «4% sts - ~ | 0-86] 1-59] 3-78) 3-25] 2-23] 2-08] 0-80} - - - 


15-06 


Nelson River. 
PNOFWEY. LLOUSCS. 0s ane ese 


0-73) 1-03} 0-72] 1-31] 2-23] 2-45] 2-63] 2-76] 0-84] 1-12] 0-82] 17-33 
MTB EISON. trae creeisis 6 c.a0Pai5 = 0-46! 0-58} 0-88] 0-85] 2-07] 1-64] 2-08} 1-79] 0-96} 1-04] 0-81] 13-76 
Churchill River. 
Churchill........ Sern 0-98} 1-11] 0-99] 0-97) 1-98} 1-79] 2-51] 2-60} 1-27] 1-16] 0-86] 16-84 
ONTARIO 
Rainy River. 
PEER IKO RAN ot = Se cc sic orien ote esr 0-88| 1-28] 1-45) 1-56] 3-27) 3-48] 2-54] 2-94] 2-01] 1-50) 1-29] 23-26 

BBM rAneOG rch. c se srs ss va 1-02] 1-16] 1-77] 2-44] 3-24] 3-50] 3-34] 2-76] 2-10] 1-17| 1-03) 24-41 

MNOMOONETO, Lt onic ie see oe iis 1-15} 1-28] 1-96] 2-36] 4-04] 3-85) 3-82) 2-80] 1-30] 1-29] 1-48) 26-66 
Kenora 

ML RATON Bon) 3) cleo he oe sib iSr es: as» oiehs 1:06] 1-32] 1-42] 1-92] 2-62] 3-91] 3-24] 3-22] 2-33) 1-05) 1-15] 24-26 
OTE REL ODO ae ae: s Sins cic tions aie ce! 0-58] 0°78) 0-22] 0-91} 1-79] 2-05) 1-95} 2-01) 1-07) 1-19] 0-80) 14-28 
MMA COME Mita his Ries eile csieisje dae 1-47) 1-57| 1-54] 2-41] 3-87] 4-57] 3-73] 3-97) 2-70) 2-01) 2-13) 31-96 
RC ENOT ores k eater icicle hauvelneted 0-83} 1-10] 1-34] 2-68] 3-23] 4-86] 3-50] 3-14] 2-44] 1-18] 1-12] 26-44 
POU EAMOICOU Laid scan.r\ae'ss.e b0 s 0-87] 1-23] 1-78] 2-00] 3-28] 3-84! 2-71] 3-80] 1-80] 1-52] 0-95) 24-80 

Thunder Bay. 
Kakabeka Falls.............. 1-37| 1-62] 1-73] 2-14] 2-71] 3-70] 2-88) 3-11] 2-14) 1-63} 1-43] 25-75 
NAOT EAT HUES. 0 oh ciasigiies overs |e ors 0-63] 0-88] 1-54] 2-03] 2-75] 3-62] 2-86] 3-14] 2-22] 1-30) 0-86} 22-53 
MOTOL DeAcemiatciisreies vs cicle's exale a 1:66] 1-47| 1-43] 1-63] 3-10] 2-82] 2-11] 2-69] 1-44] 0-99] 1-04] 21-73 
VAR Gn ta 625 tae ce as ecs.cs-4 ip 1-46] 1-33] 1-52] 1-98} 3-02] 3-63] 3-16] 3-10] 2-32] 1-32] 1-27] 25-59 
SCTE Ye Se a 2-05] 2-16] 1-71| 1-87] 2-69] 2-81] 3-03] 3-28] 2-77] 2-53) 2-18] 29-46 
Algoma 
LS TOE is RS apt a ae A 1-09] 1-75| 1-82] 1-90] 2-36] 4-33] 2-22] 3-66] 2-44| 2-93] 1-92] 27-78 
BPOUNETAVOC ccs ceieg csr ves. > o's 6 che 1-45] 1-00] 1-45] 1-74] 2-78] 2-73) 2-69) 2-30] 2-04] 1-51] 1-87) 23-06 
PP Eee ope tanh gis less 6 9,5 1-65] 1-83] 1-71] 2-12} 3-50} 2-90) 3-35) 3-02] 2-88] 2-01] 1-90) 28-25 
Btecp Hills Palis...'. .. 0.26 s0. 2-47| 2-66] 2-02) 2-64] 2-78] 3-33] 3-46] 4-47) 1-42) 3-15] 3-95) 35-89 
RUNGE O MRA VOT cs ciee <o0 pres ness 1-45] 1-57| 1-56] 2-23] 2-38] 2-81) 2-96] 2-93] 2-48) 2-37] 1-87) 26-25 
Sudbury. 

BRIBCGOLSAING Soe. kes ks sss: 1-61] 1-80] 2-21] 1-66] 2-37| 2-59] 2-52] 3-02] 2-36] 2-11] 2-16] 25-95 
NOSE Ss a eee ee 1-28) 1-36] 1-65] 2-18] 3-09] 2-96] 2-55) 3-17] 2-60] 2-54| 1-99) 27-08 
TEL le 0G Sleep ae 1-63] 1-85] 1-97| 2-41] 2-96] 3-17] 2-71] 3-11] 2-86] 2-49] 2-09) 28-87 
DATRO RSIS es eS hci oe fae Sa, mys x3 0.0: 1-38] 1-92] 2-69] 2-13] 2-91] 2-54] 2-85] 3-10) 2-97] 2-44] 2-09) 28-61 
On CCS a ee ee 1-29] 2-84] 2-97| 2-44] 2-85] 2-08] 2-80] 3-41] 3-15) 2-69] 2-27) 30-97 

Timiskaming 
PECMEANO ise tui elne dics ssc oe 0-91] 1-01] 1-78] 2-33] 2-33] 8-73] 3-52] 3-31] 2-24) 1-78] 1-45] 25-94 
MEME IOUPY. icc cee ccscaa o.c.00.0x 1-97] 2-19] 1-78] 2-91] 2-90] 3-85] 2-94] 3-37] 3-05] 2-42] 2-34] 31-81 
MRRAMOUS TOMS: 5 sce c.e vce ese 1-59| 3-52| 1-97] 2-22] 2-75] 3-89| 3-25] 3-51] 2-63] 2-74) 2-42) 32-51 
RUA KERINE 5 a, 5.c:0.0 00 ce e010 0-81] 0-86] 1-73] 1-98] 2-30] 3-26] 2-62] 3-55] 2-16] 2-09] 1-93) 24-57 
Moose Factory 0-59] 1-40] 0-85| 2-25] 2-61] 2-60| 3-15] 3-21] 1-81] 1-89) 1-52] 23-02 
Wawaitin Falls............... 1-95! 2-63! 2-411 2-41] 2-62! 3-48! 2-63! 3-34! 2-71! 3-26! 2-991 33-01 
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10.—Normal Monthly and Total Precipitation in Inches—continued. 
Norr.—In these figures, 10 inches of snowfall is calculated as equivalent to 1 inch of precipitation. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES 
10.—Normal Monthly and Total Precipitation in Inches—continued. 
Nors.—In these figures, 10 inches of snowlall is calculated as equivalent to 1 inch of precipitation. 
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10.—Normal Monthly and Total Precipitation in Inches—concluded. 
Nors.—In these figuras, 10 inches of snowfall is calculated as equivalent to 1 inch of precipitation. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES 


11.—Normal Snowfall, Monthly and Total Depth in Inches. 


Norr.—This snowfall is included in precipitation, Table 10, at the ratio of 10:1. 
T. denotes trace, or amount too small to measure. 
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T. denotes trace, or amount too small to measure. 


11.—Normal Snowfall, Monthly and Total Depth in Inches—continued. 
Notse.—This snowfall is included in precipitation, Table 10, at the ratio of 10:1. 
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11.—Normal Snowfall, Monthly and Total Depth in Inches—continued. 
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11.—Normal Snowfall, Monthly and Total Depth in Inches—continued. 


Nore.—This snowfall is included in precipitation, Table 10, at the ratio of 10:1. 
T. denotes trace, or amount too small to measure. 


‘ 


Station. Jan. | Feb.| Mar.} Apr.|May.|June.|July.| Aug./Sept.| Oct.| Nov.| Dec.| Year. 


OntTARIo—continued. 


Sudbury. 
MDISCOPASINIE or Genes 6 fied sis ws 13-5} 15-1] 14-1] 6-1] 1-8] T. ~ - | 0-1} 3-9] 11-2) 17-0] 82-8 
RBTIADIGAU Sok ose choos ess 17-0} 12-2] 11-4] 7-7] 2-9) - - - | 0-1] 4-8] 14-0] 16-6} 86-7 
UA ie omocir Senne nee eee 15-4] 15*1] 12-2} 6-8} 2-6) —- ~ ~ | 0-2) 5-1} 12-8} 17-1] 87-3 
PTC DUTY. part. SRE vk Ns eco os 12-9} 12-9] 9-2} 6-2] O-1] -~ - - ~ | 1-1} 7-0} 13-8) 63-2 
MIP DING cbs. Gok cde te east s 20-1) 12-2) 14-8} 3-8) - - ~ ~ - | 0-1] 16-7] 22-7] 90-4 
Timiskaming. 
REGOHTANO I Uf. culdk viele ovs'e- 14-9) 8-9] 6-6] 6-1] 1-8] 0-3} - | T 0-6] 3-6] 9-7) 12-6] 65-1 
PABTIOY OUT! Nese h ae die os => ys 17-7) 17-9] 16-1) 5-7] 1-6} - ~ - -— | 3-5] 13-9] 19-9] 96-3 
Sroquois Mallsing Sika es 3292: 19-3}-15-6| 15-4) 7-1] 1-6} T. - - | O-1] 5-2} 16-8} 21-1] 102-2 
AODUSKASINE Hache ote a oe ee vte es 12-4] 7-6] 6-6] 8-1] 3:3] - - - | 1-5) 2-9] 14-4] 15-2} 72-0 
Moose Factory............++- 11-1} 5-7] 12-6). 5-2] 4-1) - - - | 0-1] 3-7] 11-9] 18-6] 68-0 
RV WHIGINY EH SUIS": cass cece ses 24-7) 19-3] 23-0} 9-8} 5-5) —- - - | 0-1] 7-7) 28-1) 27-2) 140-4 
Nipissing. 
PON UN ABS, as Gis. gous 6s 20:9) 20-4] 15-2) 7-4) 0-8] - - - - | 3-2) 10-5) 21-3] 99-7 
MONtTEAIARIVOr.c. 5.008 ees « 20-6] 17-2) 12-2] 5-4) 1-2) - - - | O-1} 2-4] 11-2] 17-6} 87-9 
OFLU AY ke siciices Ae aeb< « 20-6) 14-2} 11-2} 4-0} 0-7} - - - - | 0-9] 7-1] 18-4) 77-1 
Manitoulin Island. 
MGIC DAVesececsed sensei 22-2] 15-8] 18-8] 3-6] 0-1) -~ - ~ -| 2-4 8| 19-7] 838-4 
Providence Bay. ..e.6.6...6.- 39-7] 25-3] 8-1} 4-0) 1-0) - - - - | 1-8] 11-8) 26-3) 118-0 
Upper Ottawa River. 
PUILOONSLON saeco s cies caeas teas 17-4] 15-9] 11-4] 3-7] 1-8) - ~ - - | 1-7] 10-6] 15-9] 78-4 
RCONCCHITG res pacts des obec 18-9] 15-7] 11-2} 3-6} 0-2) - - - ~ | 1-0} 11-2} 17-9] 79-7 
Upper St. Lawrence and Lower 
Ottawa Rivers. 
POU VANCE HN ch? sahcdr sees dees s 23-0} 24-2) 20-8] 2-6) - - - - -— | 1-3] 9-8] 23-3} 105-0 
BOGIN TOG eee Is sisi e sick « 16-8] 15-5} 8-1) 1-3} T. - - - ae 8 Tite Ole bbe 8 
BLOCK VIN Geck ols veal. sees ss 10-6} 12-4) 9-3) 1-6} - - - - - | 0-5} 3-0] 8-2) 45-6 
TOUTS) CR 5 oe eee raed eee 17-8] 14-3] 10-7] 3-2] 0-2) - - - - | 0-3) 5-9] 14-4] 66-8 
GtAWAR.S Sots SAS fbi heen os 24-6) 21-3) 15-2) 4-4) O-1 - - - - 0-8} 9-1] 20-9) 96-4 
PeEGEDEOKES, 4h ci wiie ak signs +s « 18-8} 16-6} 14-1} 4-1} 0-2) - - - — | 1-7] 8-8] 17-7) 82-0 
PROULTE DU ae cer ihrs ote ids oe spree « 16-5] 14-9] 10-4) 4-3) 0-3) - - -| T. | 0-6] 7-6} 18-6} 68-2 
Georgian Bay Counties. 
AVETRIO NM Pie ales pic's he oe otto Ss 26-4] 17-7} 15-9} 3-4] 0-4) - - - | 0-1} 1-8] 13-0} 22-0) 100-7 
EROMETICO RE & ais. esideids ba ck 3a 30-7| 25-0} 15-8} 4-1} 0-8} - - ~ — | 2-8] 17-9] 32-7) 129-8 
PAINTS VillOesies Stelle ahaa es 21-2) 16-7} 16-6) 38:3) 0-5; - - - -— | 2-1] 9-7] 19-4) 89-5 
NOPENT Re Aha Lee os ¢ Sejcise sbeie's st 25-1] 20-9] 13-6] 3-6] 0-4 - - - = 4-0| 14-0] 24-8) 106-4 
ME eIT SOUNG wi ceek Sap: 45s 35-4] 25-6] 14-8] 3-8) 0-6) - ~ -| T. | 1-0} 11-5} 32-9) 125-6 
PPONEY OUMC ecite a6 Sa 2 oie. 0: 32-5] 23:3] 14-6] 3-3} 0-6] - - =| 1. | 1-3) 14-1) 32-21 121-9 
BEOMOIIMONY sels alse. Ss 40a’ os 21-2) 12-8) 9-1) 3-4) 0-3) - - - - - | 5-6] 19-8} 72-2 
MIALEEItOWR) Wiacch ae cels cee 2 34-8) 24-8! 17-2} 3-4) 1-2) - - ~ - | 1-7} 8-4] 24-7] 116-2 
Lake Huron Counties. 
“TRO Go Oe ee ee rea 17-0} 13-9] 9-3] 2-2] 0-4) - - - - | 1-7] 8-0} 18-2} 70-7 
MIPADEICH Cy Oitelns dels oc ae asa 15-6] 13-7) 8-2} 2-0 - - - = = 0-7| 6-5] 13-4) 60-1 
MGNOKDOW?. Ah coc ckeisstaeaee. 26-9] 21-7) 12:5} 3-4) 0-6} - - = ~ | 2-5] 12-9] 26-2) 106-7 
Bouphampton). o... sis és: 30-6] 22:5] 14-7} 3-3] 0-6} - ~ -| T. | 1-4] 11-7] 27-2) 112-0 
Lakes St. Clair and Erie, 
Niagara Peninsula. 
BRPMT RAID 9 ofoco te ps. die ols ae. o5's.s 10-7} 10-0) 7:0) 2-0) O-1) - - - - | 0-1] 1-7) 8-9) 40-5 
BRPARIS DY 8 oi ass cofocs ss oss bs 7-0} 18-0] 5:3} 0-2) - - ~ - - -| 1-4) 7-1) 34-0 
UTA Nels sects bo Se aedises 9-7) 9-6] 3-3] 2:1] - ~ ~ - = |© O:S|ey LsGlp peedin wooed 
PGAOUINGTON. csc. Joc ce access 9-5} 6-2) 5-1] 1-5) - ~ - - - | 0-2) 1-8) 6-1] 30-4 
POI PSIATICL 8. Whe'cia\s syaie's once» 10-3} 8-4] 4-6) 0-9] T. - - - - | O-1] 1-4) 4-3} 30-0 
MeO VOT tee erst icly Jee ss + 6 « 16-5} 15-4] 11-6} 3-6] 0-2} - - - - | 0-4) 5-4} 12-0) 65-1 
POPUMSLAMION. <s.c- cence cnze crs 17-5} 15-6] 10-9} 3-5) 0-2) - - - - | 0-5} 5-9} 11-4) 65:5 
me, Catharines.........53..%.. 10-7) 7-8) 4-2) 0-9] O-1] - - ~ - - | 3-1] 9-2) 36-0 
MO Pe St ae ts és mb > 13-9] 13-7) 11-0} 1-9} - - - - -| 0-9} 5-4) 11-4} 58-2 
US Ei ee ne eee 17-8) 18-4; 10-9} 4-8] 0-2) - - - ~ | 0-9) 5-2] 14-1] 72-3 
RPARRSIOL eee 6a 0%, 0 i G's Sis vs 018 0 0's 12-9] 10-9] 11-2} 1:9) - - - - - | 0-2} 3-0; 9:3} 49-4 
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11.—Normal Snowfall, Monthly and Total Depth in Inches—continued. 


Notse.—This snowfall is included in precipitation, Table 10, at the ratio of 10:1. 
T. denotes trace, or amount too small to measure. 


eh 


Station. Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr.|May.|June.|July.| Aug.|/Sept.| Oct. Nov. Dec.} Year. 


OntA RI0O—concluded. 


West Central Counties. 


All ton foie ie Sirah a hes LAME te 14-3] 14-8] 10-3} 4-4) 0-5) - - ~ - | 0-9] 7-5) 12-8] 65-5 
Brantlord reece eee eee 13-2] 12-3] 6-2} 1-0} 0-1 ~ - - — | 0-1} 2-1] 8-6] 43-6 
Guelph eee ee ee ees OL 13-8] 12:3} 7-1] 2-0} 0-2) - - - - | 0-3} 4-1] 11-0} 50-8 
Kitchener: tees. Ges dace ek 16-4] 15-7] 3-6} 2-4) 1-0] - - - - | 0-2} 6-3] 15-5} 61-1 
TON dOn Seas Sra ee eee oe 23-8) 22-1] 11-5) 4-0} 0-1 ~ - -| T. | 0-7} 9-8} 19-1} 91-1 
Mount: Horest-eeeee cr aoe 29-9} 20-6] 11-8] 2-9] 0-4) —- - - | T. | 2-5] 12-5] 22-6] 103-2 
IPATIS Foe eA eer et Toes 13-9] 12-2} 8-1} 1-9] 0-1) - - - - | O-1] 3-6} 9-1] 49-0 
Mtrationd syn, wae me ces stein 23-0) 18-8] 13-9] 2-9} 0-4) - - - - | 2-4) 11-8} 20-0} 93-2: 
Wood Stocker ents. fence. 15-2] 11-8} 9-6} 2-2) 0-2) - - -—| T. | 0-6] 6-0) 12*3) 57-9 
Lake Ontario Counties. 
Georgetownhcnesshescae oe. 16-1] 15-4] 9-8] 3-0} T. ~ - - — | 0-7) 4-5] 13-8] 63-3 
Hlamiltoner. tee ose saree 16-3] 15-1] 11-9] 1-8} - - - - — | 0-3] 5:1] 11-9} 62-4 
QOBKARId Gest en itcrgercie 11-6] 14-3] 4-9} 2-5] T. - ~ - -— | 1-8} 6-0} 6-8] 47-9 
ROTOntOe ery ee ee eae: 17-3} 16-5] 11-5} 2-5) 0-1) - ~ - - | 0-6] 4-6] 13-0} 66-0 
Hast Central Counties. 
All ONTO sees een echoes ene ee 19-7) 15-7] 15-9} 8-6) —- ~ ~ - | T, | 0-3) 10-3] 16-4} 86-9 
Bancrottinciie ee ee ee 27-5| 24-4] 15-8} 4-2] 0-5) - - - -— | 1-1] 12-2] 16-1} 101-8 
Efaliburtonw poe eae ee 17-1] 15-3] 11-0} 2-9) 0-4) -—- - ~ | T, 1-0} 6-5] 16-0} 70-2 
akehield yo snahs Cos ve eens 17-6| 17-2] 10-8} 4-1) 0-5) - - - | T. | 0-6] 6-4] 11-7] 68-9 
LARASAYe see ee eee 22-1) 21-3] 18-1] 4-9] 0-7] - - - - | 1-8] 9-8] 18-6] 92-3 
IP6LELbOrO Mehta k ween eee 18-5] 16-4] 13-2] 3-2} 0-2} = - - - | 0-9} 7-1] 14-6] 74-1 
Queensborough............... 19-7] 20-3) 8-2} 2:3) = - - - - - | 6-5] 16-5) 73-5 
QUEBEC, 

Middle St. Lawrence River. 

Bark Lake Depot............ 23-0) 19-3] 12-3) 5-7] O-1] - - - — | 2-8] 13-9} 21-9) 99-0 
Beaucevillece fone nines ce 26-6] 20-1] 15-6] 3-3} 0-4; - - - - | 1-2] 8-2] 18-4) 93-8 
Berthioryillomnn. terete del 18-7] 18-0} 9-3} 5-0}; - - _ - - | 1-4] 8-9} 11-8] 73-1 
TOMO Lee, A Rect ae Uae th 16-8] 17-2] 12-7} 3-7) 0-2) - - - >| 0-4) 7-6] 14-4] 73-0 
Géedarsitie ee Loe eee 12-5] 10-5} 10-7) 1-1] - ~ - - — | 0-3] 4-0} 12-5] 51-6 
Drummondville. aes 22-5) 14-4] 13-8) 3-0) - - ~ - — | 0-2] 11-0] 18-2} 83-1 
Parham eee sae ae ae 15-8] 14-8) 11-3] 4-2) T. - - - - | 1-5] 4-8] 12-3) 64-7 
THuberdeaune sen care 22-2) 15-8] 9-3] 3-1 - - = ~| T. | 0-5} 8-0] 16-3] 75-2 
VOUGETG se Core araan rao eae 19-4] 14-8] 13-6} 3-0) - ~ - - - | 0-6] 6-1) 14-6] 72-1 
Lake Megantic............... 26-0} 26-0] 22-0} 9-5) 1-2) - - - — | 1-6] 15-6] 21-1} 123-0 
Miatninvy a Kintyre (ery arn aeoae 13-2] 21-0} 15-5] 5-4) - - - - - | 1-7] 8-3] 16-2] 81-3 
Montrealers chit ant as 28-5| 24-4] 24-4) 5-5] T. - - - - | 0-8] 12-3} 23-7} 119-6 
Nicolet a atime a eels Bree 20-0] 22-1] 16-5) 4-9] = - - - - | 0-1] 9-5] 20-3] 93-4 
Nomininvie ence ene 24-0} 20-2] 13-2) 6-7] T. ~ - - - | 0-6] 10-9} 19-5} 95-1 
Quebec Mea Th tel et 31-6] 26-0] 20-4] 7-0] 0-6} - - - - | 1-5] 14-2] 25-4] 126-7 
Stalinte ont teeta are 21-3] 16-3] 16-7; 1-8] - - - - - | 0-3] 9-3] 18-0} 83-7 
Sherbrooke." .e. . oe eeee, 23-4| 19-8} 17-0} 7-1) 0-7) - - - — | 0-8] 12-6} 20-2] 101-6 
DOLCE R Step A see Rone 15-4] 17-2} 11-6] 2-9) - ~ - - - | 0-2] 7-1} 15-1] 69-5 
Ihrecekiversss -as.nce cere. 20-6] 17-7} 8-9} 4-2) —- - ~ - - | 0:2) 6-9] 18-2) 76-7 
Lower St. Lawrence and Gulf. 

ANTICOStIse Ret as ea ah. es san 19-4] 14-6] 12-4] 6-0} 0-4] T. - =~} TD. | 0-4) 67 15-41 7403 
INTIMAS Cis eee eres oe 33-3} 23-2] 20-8) 9-3] 0-1 - - ~ - | 8-1] 10-3] 17-5] 117-6 
Causapscaltanceetrs cin cake 24-8] 16-4] 18-6] 10-5} 0-3] O-1} - - |} 0-2) 3-5] 10-5] 19-4] 104-3 
Clarkket@ity tet fee ctocce see 29-0) 27-9] 26-2} 8-5] 3-4] - - - — | 2-4] 16-4] 32-9] 146-7 
Pathersroitaesiee. cee *...| 22-8] 20-4] 17-6] 7-1] 0-6] -— = = Wd bar 1-1] 15-8} 24-8] 110-2 
Gaspsyeies Pree Soro. sare) 25-3] 19-4] 11-6) 12-3} 1-5} - - - -— | O-1] 8-7} 19-9} 98-8 
Harrington Harbour.......... - - - - - - - - - - ~ - 

INatashousaneneredans me oer 24-0] 17-7] 18-6] 7-6} 0-2) —- - - — | 2-4) 3-0} 16-7] 93-2 
Seven Hallgate. dace vas cnok 33-6} 28-0} 23-2] 13-5] 0-5) —- - - -— | 2-7] 17-7| 28-0] 147-2 
Tadoussaces;5o rari edo. 23-0] 16-2] 15-2} 8-1 - - ~ - - | 1-8] 10-8) 19-8] 94-9 

Lake St. John. 

MIstassimite ans maye re ae ea 22-0) 18-3] 10-8} 5-1] 0-6) - - - - | 2-1] 11-5} 24-0} 94-4 
Robervalsicteres cicetecs 14-7] 14-4) 9-8] 3-7) 0-8) - - - - | 2-3] 8-8) 17-1] 71-6 
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11.—Normal Snowfall, Monthly and Total Depth in Inches—concluded. 
Norse.—This snowfall is included in precipitation, Table 10, at the ratio of 10:1. 

T. denotes trace, or amount ts0 small to measure. 

Station. Jan. | Feb.| Mar.} Apr |May.|June.|July.| Aug.|Sept.} Oct.| Nov.| Dec.| Year. 

— QurEBec—concluded. 

Upper St. Maurice. 
TaLoutre Rapids............ 20-7) 17°79 16-3) 6:5)" 0-3) T. - = 0-4] 8-2) 12-1] 20-8] 104-0 
PEASOLICOIND Uae. ckisiae.s odreisia > 26-9} 18-6} 14-8) 13-1] 0-2 - - =| <P, 4-1] 17-5| 19-6} 114-8 
BET WGN. 22a) cr cates ayes aren 2023) Ple-3iiiess| 94:8 edn. - - - ~ 1-8} 12-6] 16-2} 86-7 
EOUISUH OF G1 ots «cots cat cisterns 24-3) 16-2] 16-3] 11-8} 0-5 - - -/ - 5:2) 16-4} 19-4] 110-1 

Northwestern Districts. 

PERETTI otek kere wie sc Wiehe wea os 17-3] 14-0} 19-3] 4-6) 2-0) T. Et Ed Re Bag Ba 2-4) 12-5] 18-7] 90-8 
DYES ae Say Rg) ie Sa See Ga 25-6) 11-4] 12-7) 10-6} 3-1] T. - - - 5-7| 16-7} 19-8} 105-6 
MAIStASSING POSt>. oi. 62sa- >< s « 19-3] 16-8] 16-4] &-6] 4-4 - - - 0-8} 6-9] 22-4) 22-6) 118-2 
SOUINZELUIATIEC ts sicher white « 20-7| 18-2) 138-3] 4-9] 1-6 - - -| T. 3-9} 11-8] 20-1] 94-5 
Pari G, ake uals ste esc.» 18-4] 13-8} 15-6) 9-1] 2-9 - - sl ei De 7-1) 13-5} 24-8) 105-2 
BUA LG MATIC. 4 bc cies wed Uae 18-1] 19-6} 13-4] 6-2] 0-4 - - - 0-3} 2-5!) 7-8] 15-5] 83-8 

New Brunswick. 
MEEEETITSES Rayne chs dats e326 Re 24-8) 25-7| 19-8) 7-4) 0-8 - - - Or4 le 1-5) 7-5) 23-2) 111-8 
BBDAGUAM cen te lsiens teas 5 25-6] 22-9] 19-2] 12-3) 1:3 ~ - ~ - 1-0) 11-3] 20-8} 114-4 
LARTER Ra de ie SE eae eae 20-5} 30-0] 11-1] 9-4 - ~ > - - 1-0} 11-6] 22-9} 106-5 
BDEUROUSIC Ve eicis theless posse + 28-0) 25:3) 21-3) 8-5} 0-7 - - ~ - 1-0} 11-1] 20-8} 116-7 
PE MIAPITCS CON ee os iarsve'e sa, betale + 23-5) 18-2) 14-4] 9-3] 0-5 - = - 0-1} 1-7] 9-8] 18-5} 96-0 
PIPGCETIGUON, 2 f55:.0 8006 ee ss 23-8) 23-1) 16-6) 6-9] O-1 - - - - 0:5} 8-3} 18-5} 97-8 
Seren WSS S055 hhh occ. 21-3] 23-5) 16-1] 10-6} 0-1 - - - - 1-1] 11-2] 17-5) 101-4 
Soran Manan. ies eee s o« 16-3} 19-2) 13-8) 5-2 - - - - - 0-4) 3-6] 12-2} 70-7 
Hardwood Ridge............. 21-3] 21-8] 15-1] 9-1} 0-7 - - - - 1-0} 8-8] 21-3) 99-1 
MV OV cca t coals nae Uy es 22-8] 20-6] 16-8) 7-0} 0-8 - - - - 2-9} 8-2] 22-1) 101-2 
OL OIA EA OSes eae fe 26-7| 25-2] 12-4} 5-4 - - - ~ - 1-1} 7-0] 19-3) 97-1 
PISCE PAY ciseetrcaie tae ss 12-1] 18-8) 10-7] 6-9} 0-6 - - - - 0-3} 4-0) 11-8] 60-2 
Pe atOT ROCK A... teers cst. 23-1) 14-5] 15-7) 9-1) 0-2 ~ - ~ - 3-5] 10-9) 19-8} 96-8 
EPAANULOWS on... ta ctest cress 25-7) 24-2) 19-4] 6-8} 0-2 - = - ~- 0-1} 4-2} 15-4] 96-0 
Saint John..... ere ere tik eats 20-0} 20-2) 14:6] 6-6) 0:3 - - - - 0-3] 6-1] 14-1} 82-2 
BPPStephGM ees voces s.cfsald cee 17-0] 17-4] 12-6] 5-6 - - - - - 0-4) 3-2) 6-8] 63-0 
“SURES S De aS eae ee Aeon 2lafielie tis oro)» O77 - - - - 0-4) 6-5) 14-6) 77-5 
MPPLISINSDUTLS ce ccc.e css ne. 29-5} 26-3) 17-2} 6-4} 2-0 - - - 0-1] 0-4] 14-1) 22-3} 118-3 
PERSOMSTOCK steve crccittens wane aes 23-9) 24-0] 19-4) 7-1) 0-6 - - - - 1-3} 6-6] 17-0} 99-9 

Nova Scorta. 
Annapolis Royal.............. 18-2} 18-2} 11-0) 3-9) - ~ - - - | 0-2} 4-4] 23-4) 79-3 
PB GORISM ces lielkew cies hk oe 15-3] 16-4} 7-6] 5-9 = = - ~ - 0:9} 5-7| 14-4] 66-2 
BSOUECCVILIG cen tcc veecdeee: 16-4} 15-0] 12-8] 6-9) 0-4 - - - - 0-3] 5-7| 18-3) 75-8 
TetnCO LSAY cee bec ck Rhioents 22-2) 18-9] 18-5) 11-2) 0-9 - = - - 0-8) 5-2) 16-0} 93-7 
OAK PRC ee Lec. csi hdciss.hed. i 20-4} 20-2) 13-0} 5-8] 0-6 - - - - 0-2} 3-0] 13.9) 77-1 
UST all! Ee ee ee a 15-4| 18-2} 11-7) 4:1] 0-5 - - - -~ 0-1] 6-9] 18-5} 75-4 
“Linyeha oS 6) hehe 5 Riles est er da ani 12-8] 19-0} 14-2) 3-2) 0:6 = = - = lee 2-6] 10-0} 62-4 
Mount Uniacke............... 16-0) 17-3} 9-0) 3-8] 0:3 - ~ = - 0-5} 4-3] 14-4) 65-6 
US CONS 07 3 Silas = Sg PR 9-6] 16-6] 8-6} 7-2) T. = - - i fit: 6-2) 10-0] 58-2 
PaPCUGTIC NOs, eats eas 4 Gitte 19-4} 19-6] 15-0} 8-2) 1-2 - - - - 0-1) 3-7| 14-0} 81-2 
PPS 1 ASIAN Mie oS cvelese. «6 Gann is.e 12-2] 11-4] 10-7) 2-5} 0:3 ~ - - - - 0-8} 8-4] 46:3 
Saulnierville....,........¢ peti ber 14-5] 15-2] 7-8) 4-1 - - = -| T, 0-4) 2-1] 13-0) 57-1 
aT 00 Ue es eee een 20-4] 19-1) 12-3) 9-3] 0-4 - - - - 0-3] 5-2) 17-1) 84-1 
PRP TIOTULL Sei ce oe lac cc Fe sle’s 15-2] 15-2} 9-0) 6:5} 0-2 - - - - 0-1} 6-3] 16-6} 69-1 
Be AGOT 14 ei so caloe sae. 14-4] 13-0) 10-1} 5-9) 0:3 - - - - 0-1) 4-1] 15-8) 63-7 
0 UENO eee 23-6] 23-2) 17-7) 8-8] 0-5 ~ - - - 0-1] 5-O| 17-1] 96-0 
| OOS es oe 22-4) 22-0) 14-4) 7-5} 0-5 - - - - 0-4) 5:-7|} 16-2) 89-1 
Upper Stewiacke............. 16:6} 16-5] 10-4] 4-4 - - ~ - - 0-3] 4-4! 13-6] 66-2 
VE NEEGS AIS Sar, a a 17-9) 18-0} 10-2} 6-7) 0-2 ~ - - - 0-5) 5-0} 11-4) 69-9 
eetetlarc eee. at fars's sea bx 17-1) 22-5] 11-4) 4-9) 0-6 ~ - - -| T. 3-3] 17-8) 77-6 
PPENGUBED GG Ae aes ele coe ses 19-6] 20-0] 12-8} 6-7| 0-2 - ~ - - 0-1) 2-6) 13-3] 75:3 
Prince Epwarp IsLANp. 

(harlottetowns..i..2..\..2%.-. 22-8) 19-9) 15-1} 9-8) 0-9 - - ~ - 0-4} 7-6] 19-1) 95-6 
PpURPRIN DOE 26 He sieis oe end dee das ace 13-4) 17-1} 15-0} 9-4) 0-8 - - - ~ - 3-5} 12-3] 71-5 
PIN ADUINAIG 15. oe e's ad be ee 28-3) 20-9} 13-7} 7-0} 1-0) - - ~ - - | 5-4] 18-0] 94-3 
MOTOMeTSIdO, 5... ho ee eed aes 10-4| 17-7} 8-4) 6-0] 1-2 - - - - 1:4; 6-8] 18-6} 70-5 
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12.—Normal Monthly and Total Duration of Bright Sunshine in Hours. 


Station. Jan. | Feb.| Mar.} Apr.|May.|June.|July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct.| Nov.| Dec.| Year 
BrivisH CoLuMBIA. : 
APASSIZe + she ok soe ements 47} 70} 103} 122} 156) 160) 218) 192} 129; 98} 52) 39] 1,386 
JN VETITCTO ake ates deere 63} 102] 157] 195} 222] 240) 303} 265) 186} 136] 61 57] 1,986 
WKeamlOOpss.. Sc. sccten.« eetne ir 63); 100) 168) 201) 245) 258) 313) 271) 204] 143] 74! 51! 2,091 
INANBIMO 2 cece ose ce ecco 45} 80] 186) 182) 220) 231] 297) 268) 183] 116] 50] 32] 1,840 
INGlsonbaacss. tase een a eens 40) 74] 124] 178) 286] 220) 292) 243] 183) 100) 40} 36] 1,766 
SalnronsArmeeeoeee eee; 43) 78] 141) 182) 228] 248] 292] 273) 186] 119] 54}! 36] 1,880 
Sidney Hare. fre Mey. Shara eee 09) = 82) 13218224 e262 abs 290i tial o 67 8212, 001 
Stmmenlanduesemoneecee - 52} 90} 149] 190) 240) 258) 326) 266) 209) 150) 59) 42) 2,031 
AU PC RINUIEY Soy adé does omaee 68] 86] 172] 206] 236] 249) 289] 274) 209] 126] 78] 48] 2,041 
Wan CouNert- tere tie ee 46) — 76) 138]) 178) 228)" 230) 28219 250) 179), 111) 5515 = 40)eis8is 
VIGLOLI OM Ae tae es tte: 57) 84) 150] 189} 226) 242) 308] 271) 194) 125] 65} 46] 1,957 
YUKON. 
Swede Creeks en. sii segcen 6} 64] 154) 216] 287) 2738] 264) 202) 114) 70) 13 0} 1,613 
ALBERTA. 
IDUNVerANie. ase oererests cee 38} 84] 122} 185) 218) 236) 236) 222} 147) 112) 47) 32] 1,679 
Hidimontone-es --ees e de oe 74| 114) 168] 219} 245} 259) 296) 257) 188] 152 98} 75) 2,145 
Hortevermilions. cern .oten: 68} 114) 172) 218) 268) 270] 293] 261) 184) 132} 67] 62] 2,108 
TBCOMDO Hoe te shes eeiten ee 89} 125) 162} 213) 225) 249) 287) 268) 194] 142) 107| 88] 2,149 
Heth bridsevayannnhes  eaeeree 101; 121) 172) 212, 241} 283] 340! 301] 210] 164] 122]. 102] 2,369 
Medicme-Hats-.s.5..0. odeee 91} 113) 161} 217) 255) 284) 335) 290) 197]. 163] 113 84] 2,303 
Rantarhy sraete. eee tee 95} 125) 161} 219) 277] 283) 317) 264) 188] 149] 101 84) 2,265 
Mormtlioneneteneustteee. wae @7| 129} 172) 200} 288) 264} 307) 247) 184) 140] 102] 82] 2,142 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
Midian Headhe ee: Sets... 69 97) 138] 173) 215) 216). 274). .235| 161 127) 68) 7 54417822 
Moosewawiitice sce ka ce 96} 125) 161) 211) 263] 280] .327| 290) 202] 157] 108} 91) 2,311 
QurAppellewteee. ene. ae ates 108} 134) 180) 213] 271) 281] 321) 294] 214) 159] 109] 91] 2,375 
IUOStHerien went chic ach: 96} 182) 171] 226) 269) 286] 311) 272) 194] 147] 103 82} 2,289 
DCObUs Tee ee ce eee peeiee 87) 115} 166} 210) 258) 270} 286) 261) 178] 144] 104} 78] 2,155 
Swat Currentems se ece sonee 94) 121) 196] 203) 260) 276} 321] 292) 195) 150] 115] 86] 2,309 
MAnrToBa. 
Brand ondessat eh arteries 105} 126) 155) 190] 228] 213} 271) 249) 175] 138] 92] 83] 2,026 
Whe@sP AS ere ue Atecl ieee oan 78| 127) 171} 219) 244) 236) 291] 247) 169) 107| 70) 72] 2,031 
Mordene- Sh 22i cnc dees 112} 119) 147} 207} 240) 242) 278] 259] 184) 146] 92] 103] 2,129 
Winnlpemte cavemen: 102} 132) 168) 204] 251} 250) 288] 259) 177] 129] 85] 77} 2,122 
ONTARIO. 
Barrio my eect tay varie | Peek 60; 87) 141] 175) 208) 235] 258) 223) 174] 123] 57| 44] 1,785 
Gravenhurst) escola once 81} 126) 153] 189) 217) 280) 265) 253). 171) 138) 85 62] 1,970 
Guelphes (2255. sr: sheave 67] 80} 187} 185) 196) 223] 227] 211] 163] 126) 69] 51] 1,685 
Hailey buryen jacana dee te 92} 119) 165) 193] 210) 259) 266|° 221) 174) 110) 56) 61) 1,926 
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CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
PART IL.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, pp. 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, not reprinted here for lack of space. 

A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 
by the late Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.RS.C., Chairman of the Historical 
Documents Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year 


Book, where it appears on pp. 53-55. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1930. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North 
America; discovered by John 
Cabot. 

Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 

Gaspar Corte Real visits Newfound- 
land and Labrador. ; 

Verrazano explores the coast of 
Nova Scotia. , 

June 21, Landing of Jacques 
Cartier at Esquimaux bay. 
Cartier’s.. second voyage. He 
ascends the St. Lawrence to 
Stadacona (Quebec), (Sept. 14) 
and Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 

9 = 


1498. 
1501. 


1524, 
1534. 
1535. 


1541. Cartier’s third voyage. - 

1542-3. De Roberval, and his party 
winter at cape Rouge, and are 
rescued «by Cartier on _ his 
fourth voyage. 

7. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. 

Malo, France. 


1592. Straits of Juan de. Fuca dis- 
covered by de Fuca. 
1603.-June 22, Champlain’s first land- 


ing in Canada, at Quebec. 

. Founding of Port Royal (Anna- 
polis, N.S.). 

. Champlain’s second visit. 
Founding of Quebec. 

. July, Champlain discovers lake 
Champlain. | 

1610-11. Hudson explores 
and James bay. 

. Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. 

. Oct.. 15, Champlain’ made Lieu- 
tenant-General of new France. 


July 3, 


Hudson bay 


1613. June, Champlain ascends the 
Ottawa river. 
1615. Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 


sing, Huron and Ontario (dis- 
covered by Brulé and Le 

+.» Caron). 

. First schools opened:.at Three 
Rivers and Tadoussac. 

. Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

. Code of laws issued and register 

~. of births, deaths and marriages 
opened in Quebec. Nova Scotia 
granted to Sir William Alex- 
ander by King James I. 

. Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 

. First British: settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 


1627. New France and Acadia granted 
to the Company of 100 
Associates. 

1628. Port Royal taken by Sir David 

Kirke. 
1629. April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, 


Quebec taken by Sir. David 
Kirke. 

1632. Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia 
restored to France by the 
Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made first 


Governor of New France. 
1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 
1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes 


by Nicolet. 

1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at 
Quebec. 

1638. June 11, First recorded earth- 
quake in Canada. 

1640. Discovery of lake Erie by Chau- 


monot and Brébeuf. 

1641. Resident population of New France, 

1642. May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de 
Quen. 

Mar. 5, Council of New France 
created. 

Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers 
Brébeuf and JLalemant by 
Indians. 

Aug., Acadia taken: by an 
expedition from New England. 

Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Westminster. 


1646. 
1647. 
1648. 


1649. 


1654. 


1655. 


1659. June 16, Francois de Laval 
arrives in Canada as Vicar- 
Apostolic. 

1660. May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux 
and sixteen companions killed 
at the Long Sault, Ottawa 
river. 


1663. Company of 100 Associates dis- 
solved. Feb. 5, Severe earth- 
quake. April, Sovereign Council 
of New France established. Popu- 
lation of New France, 2,500, of 
whom 800 were in Quebec. 
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1664. 
1665. 


1667. 


1668. 
1670. 
Rivet 
1672. 
1673. 
1674. 


1675. 
1678. 


1679. 


1682. 
1683. 
1685. 
1686. 


1687. 
1689. 


1690. 
1692. 


1693. 
1697. 


1698. 
1701. 


1703. 


1706. 
1709. 
1710. 
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1713. 


Mar. 
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May, Company of. the West 
Indies founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed In- 
tendant. First census. Popu- 


lation of New France, 3,215. 


July 21, Acadia restored to 
France “by * the. Treaty so. 
Breda. White population of 
New France, 3,918. 

Mission at Sault Ste. Marie 


founded by Marquette. 

May 138, Charter of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company granted. 

Population of Acadia, 441. 

Population of New France, 6,705. 
April. 6, Comte de Frontenac, 
Governor. 

June 13, Cataraqui 
founded. 

Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop 
of Quebec. 

Population of New France, 7,832. 

Niagara Falls visited by 
Hennepin. 

Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara 


(Kingston) 


river above the falls by La 
Salle. Population of New 
France, 9,400; of Acadia, 515. 


Frontenac recalled. 

Population of New France, 10,251. 

First issue of card money 

Population of New Wea 12 ,o13; 
of Acadia, 885. 

18; la Salle assassinated. 

June 7, Frontenac re-appointed 
Governor. Aug. 5, Massacre of 
whites by Indians at Lachine. 

May 21, Sir William Phips 
captures Port Royal, but is 
repulsed in an attack on Quebec 
(Oct. 16-21), 

Population of New France, 12,431. 
Oct. 22, Defence of Verchéres 
against Indians by Madeleine 
de Verchéres. 

Population of Acadia, 1,009. 

Sept... 20, By. the  Treaty~ et 
Ryswick, places taken during 
the war were mutually restored. 
D’Iberville defeats the Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s ships on Hudson bay. 


Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. 
Population of New France, 
gs) ohavey- 


La Motte Cadillac builds a fort 
at Detroit. ; 

June 16, Sovereign Council of 
Canada becomes Superior Coun- 
cil and membership increased 
AG! 7 to (12; 

Population of New France, 16,417. 

British invasion of Canada. 

Oct... 18," Port Royal taken by 
Nicholson. 

Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s 
fleet, proceeding against Quebec, 
wrecked off the Seven Islands. 

Apri PL. 
Hudson 


Treaty of Utrecht; 
bay, Acadis-2 and 


1720. 


1760. 


. Road 


am Bizoye 


a Ot ak 


. Mar. 


. Seven Years’ 


Newfoundland ceded to Great 
Britain. Aug., Louisbourg 
founded by the French. Popu- 
lation of New France, 18,119. 

Population of New France, 24,234; 
of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 
100. April 25, Governor and 
Council of Nova Scotia 
appointed. 


. June 19, Burning of about one- 


half of Montreal. 


. Population of New France, 30,613. 
. Population of 


Isle.. St. Jean 


(P.E.I.),. 330. 


. Population of the north of the 


peninsula of Acadia, 6,000. 
opened from Quebec to 
Montreal. Population of New 
France, 37,716. 

smelted on St. Maurice. 
French population of the north 
of the Acadia peninsula, 7,598. 


. Population of New France, 42,701. 


De la Vérendrye discovers the 
Rocky mountains. 


. June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 


Pepperell and Warren. 


. Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Louisbourg restored .to France 
in exchange for Madras. 

Founding of Halifax— 
British immigrants brought to 
Nova Scotia by Governor Corn- 
wallis, 2,544 persons. Fort 
Rouillé (Toronto) built. 


. St. Paul’s church, Halifax (oldest 


Anglican church in Canada), 
built. 

25, Issue of the Halifax 
“Gazette”, first paper in Canada. 
British and German population 
of Nova Scotia, 4,203. 


. Population of New France, 55,009. 
.gune 16, 


Surrender of Fort 
Beauséjour on the isthmus of 
Chignecto to the British. Sept. 
10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 


War between Great 
Britain and France begins. 


. July 26, Final capture of Louis- 


bourg by the British. Oct. 7, 
First meeting of the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia. 


. July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara 


by. the’ British: ily 226, 
Beginning of the siege. of 
Quebec. Juy 7 3h a eence 
victory at Beauport Flats. 


Sept. 13, Defeat of the French 


on the Plains of Abraham. 
Death’ of, Wolfe.’ Sept; (14, 
Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, 


Surrender of Quebec. 


April 28, Victory of the French 
under Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 
8, Surrender of Montreal. 
Military rule set up in Canada. 
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1762. 


1763. 


1764. 


1765. 


1766. 
1768. 


1769. 
1770-72. Hearne’s 
lji3. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 


1777. 
1778. 


1783. 


British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement 
in New Brunswick. 

Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by 
which Canada and its depend- 
encies are ceded to the British. 
May, Rising of Indians under 
Pontiac, who take a number of 
forts and defeat the British 
at Bloody Run (July 831). 
Oct. 7, Civil government pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and Isle 
St. Jean annexed to Nova 
Scotia; Labrador, Anticosti and 
Magdalen islands to Newfound- 
land. Nov. 21, General James 
Murray appointed Governor in 
Chief. First Canadian post 
offices established at Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec. 

June 21,- First issue of the 
Quebec “Gazette”. Aug. 18, 
Civil government established. 

Publication of the first book 
printed in Canada, “Catéchisme 


du Diocése de Sens”. May 18, 
Montreal nearly destroyed by 
fire. Population of Canada, 
69,810. 


July 24, Peace made with Pontiac 
at Oswego. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. 
April 11, Great fire at Mont- 
real. April 12, . Sir » Guy 
Carleton (Lord Dorchester) 

Governor in Chief. 

Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward 
Island) separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

the 


rivers 


journey to 
Coppermine and Slave 
and Great Slave lake. 

Suppression of the order of 
Jesuits in Canada and escheat 
of their estates. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 


May 1, The Quebec Act comes 
into foree. Outbreak of the 
American Revolution. Mont- 
gomery and Arnold _ invade 
Canada. Nov. 12, Montgomery 
takes Montreal; Dec. 31, Is 
defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 


The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by 
Carleton. 


Sept. 18, General Frederick 
Haldimand Governor in Chief. 


Captain Jas. Cook explores 
Nootka sound and claims the 
northwest coast of America for 
Great Britain. June 3, First 
issue of the Montreal “Gazette”. 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, 
recognizing the independence of 
the United States. Organiza- 
tion of the Northwest Company 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 


1790. 


i7o1- 


1792. 


1793. 


. Nov. 


. Government of Upper 


at Montreal. Kingston, Ont., 
and Saint John, N.B., founded 
by the United Empire ‘Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. 
Aug. 16, New Brunswick and 
(Aug. 26) Cape Breton sepa- 
rated from Nova Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parr- 
town (Saint John, N.B 


April 22, Lord Dorchester again 


Governor me Onrel = Oct.) 238, 
Government of New Brunswick 
moved from Saint John to 
Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop 
of Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., 
opened. Sailing packet service 
established between Great ~ 
Britain and Halifax. 


Quebee and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 

Spain surrenders her exclusive 
rights on the Pacific coast. 
Population of Canada, 161,311. 
(This census does not include 
what becomes in the next year 
Upper Canada). 

The Constitutional Act divides 
the province of Quebec into 
Upper and Lower Canada, each 
with a leutenant-governor and 
legislature. The Act goes into 
force Dec. 26. Sept... 12; 
Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada. 

Sept. 17; 
Upper 
Newark 
First 


First Legislature of 
Canada opened at 
(Niagara). Dec. 17, 
Legislature of 
Canada opened at 
Vancouver island circumnavi- 
gated by Vancouver. 


April 18, First issue of © the 
“Upper Canada Gazette”. June 
28, Jacob Mountain appointed 
first Anglican Bishop of Quebec. 
July 9, Importation of slaves 
into Upper Canada forbidden. 
Rocky mountains crossed by 
(Sir) Alexander Mackenzie, 
who reaches the Pacific ocean. 
York (Toronto) founded by 
Simcoe. 

19, Jay’s Treaty between 

Great Britain and the United 

States. 


. Pacific coast OF Canada finally 


given up by the Spaniards. 
Canada 


moved from Niagara to York 
(Toronto). 


. St. John’s island (Isle St. Jean, 


population 4,500) re-named 


Prince Edward island. 
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1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 


1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. ‘Man 


1815. 
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Founding of New Brunswick 
College, Fredericton (mow Uni- 
versity of N.B.). The Rocky 
mountains crossed by David 
Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of “Le Canadien” 
—first wholly French news- 
paper. Population—Upper Can- 
ada, .70,718; Lower ~ Canada, 
250,000; New Brunswick, 
35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 


Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 


river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 
Nove 4, oFirst Canadian steamer 
runs from Montreal to Quebec. 
Lord Selkirk’s Red River settle- 
ment founded on land granted 
by Hudson’s Bay Company. 
June 18, Declaration of war by 
the United States. July _ 12, 
Americans under Hull cross the 
Detroit river. Aug. 16, Detroit 
surrendered by Hull to Brock. 
Oct. Hey Defeat of the 
Americans at: Queenston 
Heights and death of Gen. 
Brock. . 
Jan, 122." “Bripish. sy victory ab 
Frenchtown. April 27, York 
(Toronto) taken and burned by 
the Americans. June 5, British 
victory at Stoney Creek. June 
24, British, warned by Laura 
Secord, capture an American 
force at Beaver Dams. Sept. 
10, Commodore Perry destroys 
the British flotilla on lake 
Erie. Oct 5, Americans under 
Harrison defeat the British at 
Moraviantown. Tecumseh killed. 
Oct. 26, Victory of French- 
Canadian troops under de 
Salaberry at Chateauguay. 
Nov. Lise Delesatea orgie 
Americans at Crysler’s Farm. 
British storm Fort Niagara 
and burn Buffalo. 
30, Americans repulsed at 
La Colle, May 6, Capture of 
Oswego by the British. July 5, 
American victory at Chippawa. 
July 25, British victory at 
Lundy’s Lane. July, . British 
from Nova Scotia invade and 
occupy northern Maine. Sept. 
11, British defeat at Plattsburg 
on lake Champlain. Dee. 24, 
Treaty of Ghent ends the war. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 


July 38, Treaty of London regu- 
lates trade with the United 
States. The Red River settle- 
ment destroyed by the North- 
west Company but restored by 
Governor Semple. 


1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. 


1817. 


1818. Oct. 


The Red River settlement again 
destroyed. 

July 18, First treaty with the 
Northwest Indians. Lord Selkirk 
restores the Red River settie- 


ment. Opening of the Bank 
of Montreal; first note issued 
Oct. 1. Population of Nova 


Scotia, 81,351. 
20, Convention at London 
regulating North American 
fisheries. Dalhousie College, 
Halifax, founded. Bank of 
Quebec founded. 


1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic ex- 


1820. 
1821. 


beOct< 6: 


pedition. 

Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed 
to Nova Scotia. 

Mar. 26, The Northwest Com- 
pany absorbed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Charter given 
to McGill College. 


. Population of Lower Canada, 
427,465. 
; Population of Upper Canada, 


150,066 ; 
74,176. 


of New Brunswick, 


Great fire in. the 
Miramichi district, N.B. Open- 
of the Lachine canal. Popula- 
tion of Lower Canada, 479,288, 


26. Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 


1828. 


1829. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


7. Sept. 29, Convention of London 


relating to the territory west 
of the Rocky mountains. Popu- 
lation of Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton, 123,630 

The Methodist Church of Upper 
Canada separated from that of 
the United States. 


Nov. 27, First Welland canal 
opened. McGill University 
opened. Upper Canada College 
founded. 


June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James 
Ross. Population—Upper Can- 
ada, 236,702; Lower Canada, 
553,131; Assiniboia, 2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in - Canada. 
Incorporation of Quebee and 
Montreal. Bank of Nova 
Scotia founded. May 30, Open- 
ing of the Rideau canal. 


Aug. 18, The steamer Royal 
William, built at Quebec, 
crosses the Atlantic from Pictou 
to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-two Resolu- 
tions on public grievances passed 
by the Assembly of Lower 
Canada. Mar. 6, Incorporation 
of Toronto. Population of 
Upper Canada, 321,145; of New 
Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 
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1836. July 21, Opening of the first rail- 
way in Canada from Laprairie 
to St. John’s, Que. Victoria 
University opened at Cobourg 
(afterwards moved to Toronto). 

1837. Report of the Canada Commis- 
sioners. Rebellion in Lower 
Canada (Papineau) and Upper 
Canada (W. . Mackenzie). 
Nov. 23, Gas lighting first used 
in Montreal. 

1838. Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower 
Canada suspended and Special 
Council created. Mar. 30, The 
Earl of Durham Governor 
in S4Hiets) | April” 27... Martial 
law revoked. June 28, Amnesty 
to political prisoners proclaimed. 
Nov. 1, Lord Durham, censured 
by British Parliament, resigns. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report 
submitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan made first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. 

July 23, Passing of the Act. of 
Union. First ship of the 
Cunard line arrives at Halifax. 
July aso, > Veath of. Lord 
Durham. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two prov- 
inces as the province of Canada, 
with Kingston as capital. Feb. 
13, Draper-Ogden administra- 
tion. April 10, Halifax incor- 
porated. June 13, Meeting of 
the first United Parliament. 
Sept. 19, Death of Lord 
Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,668; of 
P.E.I., 47,042 

Mar. 10, 
University, Kingston. Aug. 9, 
The Ashburton Treaty. Sept. 
16, Baldwin-Lafontaine admin- 
istration. 


. June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. 
Dec. 12, Draper-Viger admin- 
istration. King’s (now Uni- 
versity ) College, Toronto, 
opened. 

May 10, 


1839. 


1840. 


» 1841, 


1842. 


Capital moved from 
Kingston to Montreal. Knox 
College, Toronto, founded. 
Population of Lower Canada, 
697,084. 


May 28 and June 28, Great fires 
at Quebec. Franklin starts on 
his last Arctic expedition. 


May 18, Kingston incorporated. 
June » 15, regon Boundary 
Treaty. June 18, Draper- 
Papineau administration. First 
telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara and 
St. Catharines Telegraph Co., 
opened. 

17166—6 


1845. 


—-:1846. 


Opening of Queen’s 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


1856. 


1857. 


Pe 5 che te We 


May 29, Sherwood-Papineau ad- 
ministration. Nov. 25, Mont- 
real-Lachine Railway opened. 

Mar. EL, Lafontaine-Baldwin 
administration. May 30, Fred- 
ericton incorporated. Respon- 
sible government granted to 
Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Mont- 
real and burning of the Parlia- 
ment buildings. Nov. 14, 
Toronto made the capital. 
Vancouver island granted to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Population of Assiniboia, 5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal 
system from the British to 
the Provincial Government; 
uniform rate of postage intro- 
duced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incor- 
poration of Trinity College, 
Toronto. Sept. 22, Quebec be- 
comes the capital. Oct. 28, 
Hincks- Morin administration. 
Responsible government granted 
to Prince Edward Island. Popu- 
lation—Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New 
Brunswick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 
276,854. 


. July 8, Great fire at Montreal. 


Dec. 8, Laval University, Que- 
bee. opened. The Grand Trunk 
Railway chartered. 


. June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with 


the United States. Sept: 11, 

MacNab-Morin Ministry. Seig- 

neurial tenure in Lower Canada 

abolished. Secularization of 
the clergy reserves. 

Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché admin- 
istration. Mar. 9, Opening of 
the Niagara Railway suspen- 
sion bridge. April 17, Incor- 
poration of Charlottetown. 
Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Can- 
ada is made elective. First 
meeting of the Legislature of 
Vancouver’ island. May 24, 
Taché-J. A. Macdonald admin- 
istration. Oct. 27, Opening of 
the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Popula- 
tion of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as 
future capital of Canada. 


. Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 


Intro- 
decimal 
Brown- 
Aug. 5, 
Atlantic 


River , valley. July 1, 
duction of Canadian 
currency. Angel 2; 
Dorion administration. 
Completion of the 
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1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


“1865. 


1866. 


cable; first message sent. Aug. 
6, Cartier-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Aug. 20, Colony 
of British Columbia established. 
Control of Vancouver island 
surrendered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 


Jan., Canadian silver coinage 
issued. Sept. 24, Government 


moved to Quebec. 


Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales 


(King Edward VII) arrives at 
Quebec. Sept. 1, Laying of the 
corner stone of the Parliament 
buildings at Ottawa by the 
Prince of Wales. Prince of 
Wales College, Charlottetown, 
founded. 


Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 


Sept. 10, Meeting of the first 
Anglican provincial synod. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
1,396,091; Lower Canada, 
1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; 
Prince Edward Island, 80,857. 


May 24, Sandfield Macdonald- 


Sicotte administration. Aug. 2, 
Victoria, B.C., incorporated. 


May 16, Sandfield Macdonald- 


Dorion administration. 


Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 


administration. Conferences on 
confederation of British North 
America; Sept. 1, at Charlotte- 
town; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. 
Oct. 19, Raid of American 
Confederates from Canada on 
St. Albans, Vermont. 


Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature 


resolves on an address to the 
Queen praying for union of the 
provinces of British North 
America. Aug. 7, Belleau-J. A. 
Macdonald administration. Oct. 
20, Proclamation fixing the seat 


ef government at Ottawa. 
Mar. 17, Termination of the 


Reciprocity Treaty by the 
United States. May 31, Raid 
of Fenians from the United 
States into Canada; they are 
defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreat across the border 
(June 3). June 8, First meet- 
ing at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov. 17, Procla- 
mation of) «the: . union :° of 
Vancouver island with British 
Columbia. 


1867. Mar. 29, Royal assent given to 


the British North America Act. 


July 1, The Act comes into: 


force; Union of the provinces 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick as the Dominion 
of Canada; Upper and Lower 
Canada made separate prov- 
inces as Ontario and Quebec; 


Viscount Monck first Governor 
General, Sir John A. Macdonald 
Premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of 
the first Dominion Parliament. 

1868. April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee 
at Ottawa. July 31.. The 
Rupert’s Land Act authorizes 
the acquisition by the Dominion 
of the Northwest Territories. 

1869. June 22, Act providing for the 
government of the Northwest 
Territories. Nov. 19, Deed of 
surrender to the Crown of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- 
torial rights in the Northwest. 
Outbreak of the Red River 
Rebellion under Riel. 

1870. May 12, Act to establish the 
province of Manitoba. July 15, 
Northwest ‘Territories trans- 
ferred to the Dominion and 
Manitoba admitted into Con- 
federation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg); end of the rebel- 


lion. 

1871. April 2, First Dominion census 
(populations at this and 
succeeding enumerations given 
“on page 124. April 14, Act ~ 
establishing uniform currency 
in the Dominion. May 8, 
Treaty of Washington, dealing 
with questions outstanding 
between the United Kingdom 
and the United States. July 
20, British Columbia enters 
Confederation. 

1873. Mar. 5, Opening of the second 
Dominion Parliament. May 23, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 
Edward Island enters Confed- 
eration. ~Nov. 7,29 Alexander 
Mackenzie becomes Prime Min- 
ister. Nov. 8, Incorporation of 


Winnipeg. 
1874. Mar, 26, Opening of the third 
Dominion Parliament. May, 


Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, opened. 

1875. April 8, The Northwest Terri- 
tories Act establishes a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Council of 
the Northwest Territories. 
April-May, Letting of first 
contract and commencement of 
work upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a Government. line. 
Work commenced at Fort 
William. June 15, Formation 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada. 

1876. June 1, Opening of the Royal 
Military College, Kingston. 
June 5, First sitting of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 
July -3, Opening of the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Quebec 
toy Halifax: 


1880. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1881. 


1882. 


1886. 


Keb. -1; 


. May 24, 


. Mar. 
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June 20, Great fire at Saint 
John, N.B. Oct., First exporta- 
tion of wheat from Manitoba 
to the United Kingdom. Found- 
ing of the niversity of 
Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joins the Inter- 
national Postal Union. Oct. 
17, Sir John A. Macdonald 
becomes Prime Minister. 

Feb. 138, Opening of the fourth 
Dominion Parliament. May 15, 
Adoption of a protective tariff 
(“The National Policy’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and 
exhibition, Mar. 6. May 11, 
Sir A. T. Galt appointed first 
Canadian High Commissioner 
in London. Sept. 1, All British 
possessions in North America 
and adjacent islands, except 
Newfoundland and its depend- 
encies, annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of 
July 31. Oct. 21, Signing of 
the contract with the present 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

April 4, Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod turned of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as a company line. 

May 8, Provisional districts of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Atha- 
baska and Alberta formed. 
May 25, First meeting of the 
Royal Society of Canada. 
Aug. 23, Regina established as 
seat of government of North- 
west Territories. 

Opening of the fifth 
Dominion Parliament. Sept. 5, 
Formation of the Methodist 

Church in Canada; united 

conference. 

Sir Charles Tupper 

High Commissioner in London. 

Ang. 11, Order in Council 

settling the boundary of 

Ontario and Manitoba. 

26, Outbreak of Riel’s 

second rebellion in the North- 

west. April 24, Engagement at 

Fish Creek. May 2, Engage- 


ment at Cut Knife. May 12, 
Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, 


First census of the Northwest 
Territories. Nov. 16, Execution 
of Riel. 


April 6, Incorporation of Van- 
couver. June 7. Archbishop 
Taschereau. of Quebec made 


first Canadian Cardinal. June 
13, Vancouver destroyed by fire. 
June 28. First through train 
of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


17166—6} 


1887 


1888. 


1890. 
1891; 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


897. 


1898. 


. Interprovincial 
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way from Montreal to Van- 

couver. July 31, First quin- 

quennial census of Manitoba. 

Conference at 
Quebec. April 4, First Colonial 
Conference in London. April 
13, Opening of the _ sixth 
Dominion Parliament. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 


Aug., Rejection of Fishery 
Treaty by United States 
Senate. 
Mar. 31, The Manitoba School 


Act abolishes separate schools. 
April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the 
seventh Dominion Parliament. 
June 6, Death of Sir John A. 
Macdonald. June 15, Sir John 


Abbott becomes Prime Min- 
ister. 
Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, 


providing for arbitration of the 


Behring Sea Seal Fisheries 
question. July 22, Boundary 
convention between Canada 
and United States. Nov. 25, 


Sir John Thompson becomes 
Prime Minister. 

April 4, First sitting of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 
Dec. 18, Archbishop Machray, 
of Rupert’s Land, elected first 
Anglican Primate of all 
Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Con- 
ference at Ottawa. Dec. 12, 
Death of Sir John Thompson 
at Windsor Castle. Dec. 21 
(Sir) Mackenzie Bowell becomes 
Prime Minister. 

Sept. 10,.Opening of new Sault 


Ste. Marie canal. Oct: 252, 
Proclamation naming the 
Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie 


and Yukon districts of North- 
west Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith 
(Lord Strathcona) High Com- 
missioner in London. April 27, 
Sir Charles Tupper becomes 
Prime Minister. July 11 (Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier becomes Prime 
Minister. Aug., Gold discovered 
in the Klondyke. Aug. 19, 
Opening of the eighth Dominion 
Parliament. 


July, Third Colonial Conference 
in London. Dec. 17, Award of 


the Behring Sea Arbitration 
Court. 

June 13..-The Yukon district 
established as a separate terri- 
tory. Aug. 1, The. British 
Preferential Tariff goes into 
force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High 
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1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902: 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


LO ys 


1908. 


1909. 
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Commission between Canada 
and the United States. Dec. 25, 
British Imperial penny (2 cent) 
postage introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mer. Didéméde Falconio 
arrived at Quebec as first per- 
manent Apostolic Delegate to 
Canada. Oct. 11, Beginning of 
the South African war. Oct. 29, 
First Canadian contingent leaves 
Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb.: 27, Battle of Paardeberg. 
April 26, Great fire at Ottawa 
ee are bods ede 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria 
and accession of King Edward 
VII. Feb. 6, Opening of the ninth 
Dominion Parliament. April 1, 
Fourth Dominion census. Sept. 
16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of 
the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York (King George V 
and Queen Mary). 


May 31, End of South African 
War; peace signed at Vereenig- 
ing. June 30, Meeting of 
fourth Colonial Conference in 
London. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan 
Boundary Convention. June 19, 
Incorporation of Regina. Oct. 
20) “Award ‘of .the~ “Alaskan 
Boundary Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Com- 
mission established. April 19, 
Great fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, 
Incorporation of Edmonton. 

Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth 
Dominion Parliament. Sept. 1, 
Creation of the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. 
Oct. 8, Interprovincial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa.-: 

April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial 
Conference in London. New 
customs tariff, including intro- 
duction of intermediate tariff. 
Sept. 19, New commercial con- 
vention with France signed at 
Paris. Oct. 17, First message 
by wireless telegraphy between 
Canada and the United 
Kingdom. University of Sas- 
katchewan founded. . 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 


branch of Royal Mint. June 
21-23, Bicentenary of Bishop 
Laval celebrated at Quebec. 


July 20-31, Quebec tercentenary 
eelebrations; visit of Prince of 
Wales to Quebec. Aug. 2, 
Great fire in Kootenay Valley, 
B.C. University’ of British 
Columbia founded, 

Jan. 11, Signing of International 
Boundary Waters Convention 
between Canada. and United 
States. Jan. 20, Opening of 


1910. 


1914. 


SOL 2 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


LOT: 


LOTS 


11th Dominion Parliament. 
May 19, Appointment of Cana- 
dian Commission of Conserva- 
tion. July 28, Conference on 
Imperial defence in London. 
May 6, Death of King Edward 
VII and accession of King 
George V. June 7, Death of 
Goldwin Smith. Sept. 7, North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbi- 
tration award of the Hague 
Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. 
May 23-June 20, Imperial Con- 
ference in London. June 1, 
Fifth Dominion census. July 
11, Disastrous fires in Porcu- 
pine district. Sept. 21, General 
election... Oct: 10, Giz), Ree. 
Borden, Prime Minister. Oct. 
11, Inauguration at Kitchener 
of Ontario hydro-electric power 
transmission system. Nov. 15, 
Opening of twelfth Dominion 
Parliament. 
April 15, Loss of the steamship 


Titanic; Appointment of 
Dominions Royal Commission. 
May 15, Extension -of ‘the 


boundaries of Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. 

April 10, Japanese Treaty Act 
assented to. June 2, Trade 
agreement with West Indies 
came into force. 

Mav 20, Loss of the steamship 
Empress of Ireland. Aug. 4, 
War with Germany; Aug. 12, 
with Austria-Hungary; Nov. 5, 
with « Vurkey, Aug. 18-22, 
Special war session of Canadian 
Parliament. Oct... “LE SE Bixrst 
Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops lands at Plymouth, 
Eng. 

Feb., First Canadian contingent 
lands in France and _ proceeds 
to Flanders. April 22, Second 
battle wofi') Ypres: apNpriee ze. 
Battle of St. Julien. : May 
20-26, Battle of © Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 


Jan. 12, Order in Council author- | 
izing increase in number of 
Canadian troops to 500,000. 
Feb. 3, Destruction of the 
Houses of Parliament at q 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, | 
Battle of St. Eloro-“June 1, 
Census’ of Prairie Provinces. 
June 1-3, Battle of Sanctuary 
Wood. July 1, Commencement 
of the battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Cornerstone of new 
Houses of Parliament laid by 
Duke of Connaught. 

Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Con- 
ference. Mar. 20-May 2, Meet- 


CO 


_s 


1918 


. 
“+ 
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ings in London of Imperial 

ar Cabinet. Mar. 21-April 
27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declares 
war against Germany. April 9, 
Capture of Vimy Ridge. June 


21, Appointment of Food Con- 


troller. Aug. 15, Battle of 
Loos, capture of Hill 70. Aug. 
29. Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sent. 20, Completion of 
Quebee bridge; Parliamentary 
franchise extended to women. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 10, Battle of 
Passchendaele. Dec. 6. Dis- 
astrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S, Dec. 17, General elec- 
tion and Union Government 
sustained. 


. Mar, 18, Opening of first ses- 


sion of thirteenth Parliament. 
Mar. 31, Germans launch crit- 
ical offensive on west front. 
March-April, Second battle of 
the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June- 
July, Prime Minister and 
colleagues attend Imperial War 
Conference in London. July 
18, Allies assume _— successful 
offensive on west front. Aug. 
12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le 
Preux. Sept. 2-4, Breaking of 
Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 
27-29, Capture of Bourlon 
Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct., Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 6, First German peace 
note. Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. 
Oct. 25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valen- 
ciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey sur- 
renders and signs armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary sur- 
renders and signs armistice. 
Nov. 11, Capture of Mons. 
Germany surrenders and signs 
armistice. 


. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier. Feb. 20-July 7, Second 
session of thirteenth Parlia- 
ment. May 1-June 15, General 
strike at Winnipeg and other 
western cities. June 28, Sign- 
ing at Versailles of Peace 
Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 15, 
Arrival of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales for official tour in 
Canada. Ale.) oe, mAb ormal 
opening of Quebec bridge by 


Prim. the Prince >of Wales. 


Sept.. 1, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales lays foundation stone of 
tower of new Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa. Sept. 1- 
Noy. 10, Third or special peace 


session, thirteenth Parliament 
of Canada. Dec. 20, Organiza- 
tion of “Canadian National 
Railways” by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the 


Treaty of Versailles. Feb. 19, 
Shareholders ratify agreement 
for sale of the Grand Trunk 
Railway to the Dominion Govy- 
ernment. Feb. 26-July 1, Fourth 
session of the thirteenth Par- 
liament of Canada. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 
10, Sir Robert Borden is suc- 
ceeded by Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Meighen as Prime Minister. 
July 16, Ratifications of the 
Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the 
Treaty of  Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
Oct. 20, Prohibition defeated in 
British Columbia. Wet. 22d» 
Referendum re complete pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic is 
carried in Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and AlI- © 
berta. Nov. 15, First meeting 
of League of Nations Assembly 
begins at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth session of 


thirteenth Parliament of Can- 
ada. April 18, Ontario votes 
for prohibition of the manu- 
facture, importation and sale 
of alcoholic liquors. May 1, 
Government control of liquor 
traffic becomes’ effective in 
Quebec. May 10, Preferential 
tariff arrangement with British 
West Indies becomes effective. 
June 1, Sixth Dominion census. 
June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial Con- 
ference. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, Second 
meeting of Assembly of League 
of Nations at Geneva. Nov. 11, 
Opening of conference on limi- 
tation of armament at Wash- 
ington. Dee. 6, Dominion 
general election. Dec. 29, New 
Ministry (Liberal), with Right 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King as 
Prime Minister, is sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at 


Washington approves 5-power 
treaty, limiting capital fighting 
ships and _ pledging § against 
unrestricted submarine warfare 
and use of poison gas. Mar. 
8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of 
Canada. April 10, General 
Economie Conference opened 
at Genoa. July 13, Conference 
between Canada and the United 
States re perpetuating the Rush- 
Bagot treaty regarding arma- 
ment on the Great Lakes. 
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Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on 
war debts and_ reparations 
opened at London. Sept. 4, 
Third Assembly of League of 
Nations opened at Geneva. 
Oct. 10, Mudania Armistice 
signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Oct. 14, Fourth Inter- 
national Labour Conference at 
Geneva. Nov.2220... ‘Turkish 
Peace Conference opened at 
Lausanne. Dec. 9, Reparations 
Conference opened at London. 
“Dec. 015;-.. Signing... of | trade 
agreement between Canada and 
France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agree- 


ment between Canada and Italy. 
Jan. 3l1-June 30, Second session 
of fourteenth Parliament of 
Canada. April 1, Removal of 
British embargo on Canadian 
cattle effective. uune- 22, 
Manitoba votes for government 
control of the sale of liquor 
in the province. Sept. 3, 
Fourth session of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Econ- 
omic Conference at London. 
Nov. 5, Alberta votes for gov- 
ernment control of the liquor 
traffic. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19. Third session of 


the fourteenth Parliament of 
Canada. April 23, British Empire 
Exhibition opened by King 
George at Wembley, England, 
with the Prince of Wales as 
President. July lS. i lrade 
agreement between Canada and 
Belgium signed at Ottawa. 
July 16, Saskatchewan votes in 
favour of government control of 
the liquor traffic. Aug. 6-Aug. 
16, Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Toronto. 
Aug. 11-16, Meeting of Inter- 
national Mathematical Congress 
at Toronto. Sept. 1, Opening 
of fifth session of League of 
Nations at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Oct. 23, Plebiscite on 
liquor question in Ontario; 
reduced majority for  continu- 
ance of prohibition regulations. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of 


fourteenth Parliament of Can- 
ada. June 2, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Saskatchewan. 
Liberal party under Hon. ©, A. 


Dunning returned to office. - 


June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. 
June 25, Provincial general 
election in Nova Scotia; Con- 
servative party under Hon. HE. 

Rhodes returned to office. 


July 6, Signing at Ottawa 
of trade agreement between 
Canada and the British West 
Indies. Aug. 10, Provincial 
general election in New Bruns- 
wick; Conservative party under 
Hon. J. B. M. Baxter returned 
to office. Aug. 10, Resumption 
of work in Nova Scotia coal 
mines after 5 months’ strike. 
Sept. 5, Fourteenth Parliament 
dissolved. Oct. 29, Dominion 
general elections. NOY... 20, 
Death of Queen Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of 


fifteenth Parliament of Canada. - 
April 15, Budget speech; reduc- 
tions of income and other taxes 
announced. June 28, Resigna- 
tion) (Of) Gt}. Hon say ee 
Mackenzie King, Prime Min- 
ister, and his Cabinet. Pro- 
vincial general elections in 
Alberta; United Farmers under 
Premier Brownlee retain office. 
June -;29,,°Rt4 HonssArthur 
Meighen becomes Prime Min- 
ister. July 1, Two-cent domestic 
rate of postage restored. July 
2, Fifteenth Parliament dis- 
solved. July 13, Composition 
of Mr. Meighen’s’ Cabinet 
announced (see p. 77 of the 
1927-28 Year Book). Sept. 14, 
Dominion general _ elections. 
Sept. .25..' Rt Goon Bev. 
Mackenzie King becomes Prime 
Minister (for composition of 
Cabinet see p. 69 of Canada 
Year Book, 1930). Oct. 19- 
Nov. 23, Imperial Conference in 
London. Nov. 26, Hon. 
Vincent Massey is appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. Dec. 1, General 
election in Ontario; Ferguson 
Government retains office. Dec. 
9, Opening of first session of 
sixteenth Parliament. 


1927. Feb. 8-April 14, Continuation of 


first session of the sixteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Feb. 
17, Budget speech; reductions 
of income tax, sales tax and 
stamp tax on cheques announced. 
May 16, General elections in 
Quebec; the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Hon. L. A. Taschereau 
sustained. June 1, Hon. Wm. 
Phillips, first U.S. Minister to 
Canada, reaches Ottawa. June 
25, General election in Prince 
Edward Island; the Conserva- 
tive Government of Hon. J. D. 
Stewart defeated. June 28, 
General election in Manitoba; 
the Government of Hon. John 
Bracken sustained. July 1-3, 
Diamond Jubilee of Confedera- 
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tion celebrated throughout the 
Dominion. July 30 The 
Prince of Wales, Prince ‘George, 
the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baidwin 
and party, arrive at Quebec on 
a visit to Canadn. Sept., 
Canada elected as a non- 
permanent member of the 


4 Council of the League of 
bth Nations at Geneva. Nov., 
Dominion-Provincial Confer- 


ence on the relations between 
the Dominion and the prov- 
inces. 


1928. Jan. 26-June 11, Second session 
fot of the sixteenth Parliament of 
me Canada. Jan. 30, President 
4 Cosgrove of the [Irish Free 
. State visits Ottawa. Death of 

Earl Haig. Feb. 10, Fire in 
: Hollinger mine. Feb. ‘15, Death 
a of the Earl of Oxford and 
' Asquith. Feb. 16, Budget 
. speech announces reduction in 
-: taxation. April 25, Sir Wm. H. 
Clark appointed first British 
High Commissioner to Canada. 


? May 31, Legislative Council of 

Nova Scotia ceases to exist, 
t leaving Quebec as the only 
province with a_ bi-cameral 


Legislature. July 18, General 
elections in British Columbia; 
p Conservatives successful. Aug. 
a 24-Oct. 5, Empire Parliamentary 
Association visits Canada. Oct. 
1, General elections in Nova 
Scotia, Conservatives retain 
power. 


1929. Feb. 7-June 14, Third session of 
Rc the sixteenth Parliament of 
FJ Canada. Mar. 29, Death of Sir 


ti 
ie 
F 


beets 
‘ 
| oa 

f. 


I a ited A 


Lomer Gouin. June 5, General 
election in Saskatchewan. Sept. 
Gar ale Cee Lay AROSE SOT 
becomes Premier of Saskatche- 
wan. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. 
J. Ramsay Macdonald, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, 
visits Canada. Oct. 30, Gen- 
eral elections in Ontario. Con- 
servatives retain power. Nov. 
li Death- of, “Hon? ‘Jas: A. 
Robb, Minister of Finance. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five power naval arms 


conference opens at London: 
Canada represented by Hon. J. 
Li. Ralston. ». Feb...3,, Death of 
Hon: P. Cy Larkin. Feb. ‘20, 
Fourth session of the sixteenth 
Parliament of Canada _ com- 
mences. May 30, Dissolution of 
sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 19, General elections in 
Alberta. United Farmers 
retain power. June 20, General 
election in New Brunswick. 
Conservatives retain power. 
July 28, Dominion General 
election. Liberal Government 
of Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King defeated. Aug. 1, H.M. 
Airship R-100 arrives’ at 
Montreal, being the first trans- 
atlantic lighter-than-; wr craft 
to reach Canada. Aug. 7, Con- 
servative Government of Hon. 
R. B. Bennett takes office as 
the fifteenth Ministry since 
Confederation (for the. names 
of the Ministers see p. 91). 
Sept. 8-22, First (special) 
session of the seventeenth Par- 
liament of Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference in London. 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of 
the great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include 
the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann), the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, the island colony of New- 
foundland (with the Labrador coast), the colony of Southern Rhodesia, and the 
island of Malta. These Dominions enjoy responsible government of the British 
type, administered by executive Councils (or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the 
representatives of the Sovereign, the executive Councils being themselves respon- 
sible to and possessing the confidence of the representatives elected to Parlia- 
ment by the people, and giving place to other persons more acceptable to Parlia- 
ment whenever that confidence is shown to have ceased to exist. The Imperial 
Conference of 1926 defined the group o/ self-governing communities consisting 
of Great Britain and the Dominions as “ autonomous Communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations”. The Conference further laid down that, as a consequence of this 
equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “is the representative 
of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to 
the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty 
the King in Great Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each 
Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs”. The : 
Conference also recognized certain treaty-making rights as appertaining to the 
Dominions. At the Imperial Conference of 1930 the constitutional status of the 
Dominions was further strengthened by the decisions to repeal the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act and to establish a voluntary Empire judicial tribunal. It 
was also definitely laid down that the King appoints his Governors General 
through the Dominion Governments. 


Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enor- 
mous areas of territory, each of the first two approximating in area to Europe, and 
including great provinces or states larger than most of its great Powers. Each 
province or state has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local 
Parliaments for each section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole 
country, are required. These local Parliaments, established when transportation 
and communication were more difficult and expensive than at present, were 
chronologically prior to the central body, to which on its formation they either 
resigned certain powers, as in the case of Australia, or surrendered all their 
powers with certain specified exceptions, as in Canada and South Africa. Of 
such local Parliaments, Canada at the present time has nine, Australia six, and 
South Africa four. 


Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nationg, and in its 
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internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
At the time of going ‘to press, a constitution is being actually formulated for 
India along Dominion lines. Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, 
throughout all its parts which are more than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or 
trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the direction of responsible government, 
to be attained in the dependencies as it has been in what used to be called the 
colonies, by the gradual extension of self-government in proportion to the grow- 
ing capacities of their respective populations. It is the recognized aim of British 
administrators, by the extension of educational facilities and by just administira- 
tion, to develop these capacities to the utmost, so that im the dependencies, as 
well as in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, the constitutional history 
of the future may be a record of “freedom slowly broadening down from pre- 
cedent to precedent”. 


A conference on the operation of Dominion legislation and merchant ship- 
ping legislation, arising out of the report of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
was held in London from Oct. 8 to Dec. 4, 1929. This conference dealt with 
the power of disallowing or reserving Dominion legislation, the extra-territorial 
operation of Dominion legislation and merchant shipping legislation, on all 
which subjects its report was generally in the nature of giving effect to the 
definition of the equal status of the Dominions as made by the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of 
the Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART 11.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading “ Provincial and Local Government in Canada”, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its muni- 


cipal institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 


PART II.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament’is composed of the King, represented by the 
Governor General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor Gen- 
eral is appointed by the King. Members of the Senate are appointed for life 
by the Governor General in Council and members of the House of Commons 
are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of the democratic 
principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the Upper Chamber 
of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the Mother 
Country, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legis- 
lation being assumed by the House of Commons. ; 
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Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in 
Canada, usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling 
per annum and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. 
The Governor General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise 
only such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice 
of his Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of 
the executive, summons, prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or 
reserves bills. In the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts 
entirely by and with the advice of hig Ministry (the Governor General in 
Council). The royal prerogative of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised 
on the Governor General’s own judgment and responsibility, is now exercised 
pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. The practice whereby the Governor 
General served as the medium of communication between the Canadian and 
the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 1927, direct com- 
munication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 

A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the 
dates of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


Governors General of Canada, 1867-1931. 


1. 
Date Date of 
Name. of Assumption 

Appointment. of Office. 
Viscount, Monck: GCM. Gis ho aes tape ek eerie: eONE cos cake June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Lord Lisgar, G.CoM. EET ARS § RESEDA EN a gen A Pa ee enti nde PS Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
‘The Harltole irfierin, si PAK Cb 5G. CMG eee ee eee May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, K. es CSC MiGist Aros cers Seen le Sans otras ete Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, GCMG. oo gare oe, eae Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 28, 1883 
Lord Stanley of Preston,.G:C. Bod ci Sie eee tc cs ee eee May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. Be COA BC Ue a. Poor pean cee oboe foe May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Earl of Minto, Ga G. A aN aA GS GAs Bae NOG TS July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
The Harl Greys G.C MiG. &. S28... 2a ee Beal Se ee Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G..................- Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O........0...cceees Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, GiC:B eG. CMG MEVO ote. os. Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.B.E............. Aug, 5; 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
‘The Harlot Bessborough Vy. st. as ct cor eee Maes coe aes Peet oho esee Feb. 9, 1931 | April 4, 1931 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or 
Ministry (composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), 
responsible to Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the 
people’s representatives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a com- 
mittee of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the 
features of the system, it may be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is respon- 
sible to the House of Commons, and, following established precedent, resigns 
office when it becomes evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the 
people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime 
Minister; each of them generally assumes charge of one of the various Depart- 
ments of the Government, although one Minister may hold two portfolios at the 
same time, while other members may be without portfolio. 
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The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the fifteenth Ministry, as at their assump- 
tion of office on Aug. 7, 1930, are given in Table 2. The complete list of the 
members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1930, is added 
as Table 3. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation. 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the twelfth and thirteenth Minis- 
tries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the fourteenth Ministry are listed at p. 65 
of the 1929 Year Book and p. 69 of the 1930 Year Book. 


. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 
. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 
. Hon. Sir John J, C. Abbott, Premier. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5, 1892. 

. Hon. Sir John 8S. D. Thompson, Premier. From Dec. 5, 1892, to Dec. 12, 1894. 
. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 

. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Premier. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 


Rt. Peace heeds L. Borden, Premier. (Conservative Administration). From Oct. 10, 1911, to 
ct. 12, 1917. 


Rt. ad Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12, 1917, to July 
, 1920. 


. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. (Unionist—‘‘National Liberal and Conservative Party’’.) From 
July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 


12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Dee. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 
13. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 
15. Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Premier. From Aug. 7, 1930. 
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FIFTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence Jan. 1, 1931.) 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Appointment. 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs..............00cceeceeees Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K:C.| Aug. 7, 1930 
PINOT Th INGNOG. Co 00 5c 0 tcp Beh wciacveldis dawg oaeaee adore Os Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.| Aug. 7, 1930 
SERCO VAL NOUt FOrtOlO. .  .<+ oscnnasdis vue ocesiec dees ods Right Hon. Sir George H. Perley Aug. 7, 1930 
REN ECUIOUE cas etic etta earth cae oe « ale vk OL ae os Hon. Gideon D. Robertson (Sen- 
DEOL) AIS ee ses ee eee aie os Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General...............+- Hon. Hugh Guthrie, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
DUBRLOFE PISHETIOS «ct cc ox orcs oteutels sale ie vidiaieae net once Hon. E. N. Rhodes, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.............seeeeeeeees Hon. H. H. Stevens............. Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Railways and Canals..............ececeeeeee: Hon. Dr. R. J. Manion, M.C 
iV IES DE ES Soe ee ales, Ae GAS ee ae Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of National Revenue..............cceeeeeeeceees Hon. E. B. Ryckman, K.C..... Aug. 7, 1930 
Marston svithout FOrtiolig. ssc s c.sloveieiiestys od cecmrcles cose Hon. J. A. Macdonald........... Aug. 7, 1930 
BRS COP Cx CNOLAL 5.55 on wibh/ ak Tones aie Lv elasle Sis s wera sinister 3 ale MonwArthur Sauvey..ccccss cco: Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Pensions and National Health................ Col. the Hon. Murray MacLaren, 
GAM. CLE iCiM.- Gt, weMD:, 
GANT RA MERIC: Sine tes ciererctatels « Aug. 7, 1930 
Meemeteror Public WOrKS.....<..00s,0000csscccesicindessioes Hon. H. A. Stewart, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
DEMERS UOL DS CALE’. oc... HalcaianeC Rh Anaice te aed dden os a3 Hon. Cons Cahan; KiGs. ean: Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of National Defence...............ccececeeeecees Lt.-Col. the Hon. D. M. Suther- 
land hie bee 5.0). meee. Aug. 7, 1930 
MIN NDI ei) hw hear thal ts dn ust ca he's satel wale Fo) are Hon, Alfred Duranleau, K.C....| Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Interior and Superintendent-General of Indian 
RUPENB ENaC E cic cis. sialy oie nels Sininie.« Gisiaese sel neve beaten Hon. Thomas G. Murphy....... Aug. 7, 1930 
ileal fe Py, a) Ch Bk AR os pics ed Hon. Maurice Dupré, K.C...... Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister me Immigration and Colonization and Minister of 
TES Ee ee re Se rie. sRiiaraniorte bee tees > Hon. W. A. Gordon, K.C........ Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister o ROPE UCI CUILING ro iol A aioe nies ost cincis « eign eiaein otetes Major the Hon. Robert Weir....| Aug. 7, 1930 
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Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, 
According to Seniority Therein,’ as at Dec. 31, 1930. 
Norr.—!n this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 


those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. F. A. Anglin, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Rt. 
Hon. L. P. Duff, Justice of the Supreme Court, are Canadian members of the British Privy Council. 


Name Date when Name. Date when 
; Sworn In. Sworn In. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir George E. Foster] Dec. 10, 1885 |) The Hon. William Richard Mother- 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock.} July 13, 1896 Wiel eet.) tacutite tue muster caren earnest Dec. 29, 1921 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- The Hon. James Murdock......... Dec. 29, 1921 
DAUTICI Ol yarn eer.) ea Feb. 11, 1902 || The Hon. John Ewen Sinclair...... Dec. 30, 1921 
The Hon. N. A. Belcourt.......... Jan. 12, 1905 || The Hon. James H. King.......... Feb. 3, 1922 
he Hon; FeOliviertv eke pete cous April 8, 1905 || The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- 
The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth....| Oct. 16, 1905 donald , Se weet ee eee April 12, 1923 
The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux...... June 4, 1906 | The Hon. EdwardJamesMcMurray| Nov. 14, 1923 
The Rt. Hon, George P. Graham .| Aug. 30, 1907 || The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur Car- 
The Hon. Charles Murphy......... Oct. 5, 1908 CL) MAN EER PR citine te SR OIAA tac Jan. 30, 1924 
The Hon. R. Dandurand........... Jan. 20, 1909 || The Hon. Harold Buchanan Mc- 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie Giver. ae eee Sept. 20, 1924 
King Sisee een ne ce eS cee June 2, 1909 || The Hon. Fréderic Liguori Béique.| May 20, 1925 
The Hon. Charles Marcil.......... Oct. 6, 1911 || The Hon. George Newcombe Gor- 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird LOT Gs oe tries le ho eae ae Sept. 7, 1925 
BOrGenky ie say oat eee aes Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. Herbert Marler ’........ Sept. 9, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. Sir George Halsey The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey.| Sept. 16, 1925 
Perla ecm hte, aie ee Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. Walter, Edward Foster..| Sept. 26, 1925 
The Hon. Robert Rogers.......... Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. Philippe Roy 7.......... Feb. 9, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White..| Oct. 10, 1911 |) The Hon. Charles A. Dunning..... Mar. 1, 1926 
The Hon. Sir John Douglas Hazen.| Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. John C. Elliott.......... Mar. 8, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Charles Joseph The Hon. William Anderson Black} June 29, 1926 
alvertVarahncninen Mere eae hres cence Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. James D. Chaplin....... July 13, 1926 
The Hon. William James Roche...| Oct. 1€, 1911 || The Hon. George Burpee Jones.....| July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel....| Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. Edmond Baird Ryck- 
The Hon. Martin Burrell........... Oct. 16, 1911 THAT Ge ae oko ate oe ees July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Henri 8. Béland......... Feb. 15, 1912 |) The Hon. Donald Sutherland...... July 138, 1926 
The Hon. Louis Coderre........... Oct. 29, 1912 || The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 
The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin.| Oct. 20, 1914 Morand San Seema cere rs July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen..... Oct. 2, 1915 || The Hon. John Alexander Macdon- 
The Hon. Fisioff Léon Patenaude..| Oct. 6, 1915 CAs eee RON eee te! pape Aen i det July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris The Hon. John Leo Chabot..,..... July 19, 1926 
Fig Hest ier ket arte ae er en Feb. 18, 1916 || The Hon, Eugéne Paquet.......... Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Albert Sévigny.......... Jan. 8, 1917 || The Hon. Guillaume André Fauteux| Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun The Hon. Lucien Cannon........... Sept. 25, 1926 
Ballantyne siaeocer tens Oct. 3, 1917 || The Hon. Peter John Veniot....... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. James Alexander Calder} Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. William D. Euler........ Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell.| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Fernand Rinfret......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- The Hon. James Malcolm.......... Sept. 25, 1926 
SURI Reh s ho  e e e Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Robert Forke........... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Peter Heenan............ Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean..| Oct. 23, 1917 || The Hon. James Layton Ralston..| Oct. 8. 1926 
The Hon. Gideon D. Robertson 2.) Oct. 23, 1917 || H.R.H. Edward Albert Christian 
The Hon. Sir Hormisdas Laporte.| Nov. 13, 1917 George Andrew Patrick David, 
The Hon. Hugh Guthrie 2.......... July 5, 1919 Princerol (Walestsassnancene eee Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Dray- The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin....|:Aug. 2, 1927 
OMG ns Hak ae NS eae Leer Aug. 2, 1919 |) The Hon. Thomas Ahearn......... Jan. 10, 1928 
The Hon. Simon Fraser Tolmie...| Aug. 12, 1919 || The Rt. Hon. James Ramsay Mac- 
The Hon. Fleming Blanchard Mce-. ONAL Ve Ao Neal Ae ee Oct. 18, 1929 
(Olga Kian a eee RR ean crt A July 13, 1920 || The Hon. William Frederick Kay.| June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Rupert W. Wigmore..... July 13, 1920 |) The Hon. Cyrus Macmillan........ June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes ?...... Feb, 22, 1921 || The Hon. Jan Alistair Mackenzie..| June 27, 1930 
The Hon. William Smith.......... Mar. 4, 1921 || The Hon. Arthur C. Hardy........ July 31, 1930 
The Hon. John Babington Mac- The Hon. Arthur Sauvé 2........... Aug. 7, 1930 
aula Baxter cress oe eee Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. Murray MacLaren ?...... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens 2| Sept. 21, 1921 |) The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart?} Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Rebert James Manion 2.| Sept. 22, 1921 || The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan2.} Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. James Robert Wilson...| Sept. 26, 1921 || The Hon. Donald Matheson Suther-|  , 
The Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Janel 2055 4 5) cor ioey nace a meee Aue i aloo 
IBENNEtE Ete heh anes eee Oct. 4, 1921 || The Hon. Alfred Duranleau 2...... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Jacques Bureau...,...... Dec. 29, 1921 ||) The Hon. Thomas Geron Murphy 2} Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Ernest Lapointe......... Dec. 29, 1921 | The Hon, Maurice Dupré2......... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Thomas Andrew Low...| Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon 2} Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp....... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Robert Weir ?........... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Charles Stewart......... Dec. 29, 1921 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. ? Ranks as a Member of the 
Cabinet. * Ranks asa Senator. 4 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 5 Ranks as the Leader of the 
Opposition. ® Ranks as Retired Chief Justice of Canada. 7 Canadian Ministers abroad. 
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In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1931. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1931. 


Elections, Writs 
Number of Siete Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolutions 
Parliament. ee Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Lengths of 
Parliaments.’ 


2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept., 1867.3 

3rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 |}Sept. 24, 1867.4 

July 8, 1872.5 
4y.,9m., 15 d.6 

July, Aug., Sept., 1872.3 
Sept. 3, 1872.4 

Jan. 2, 1874.5 
ly.,4m.,0d.6 

Jan. 22, 1874.3 


4th Feb. 1&8, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 


Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 812 
2nd Oct, 23; 11873. \eNoval 7, 18738 16 


Ist “Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 

2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 ||Feb. 21, 1874.4 

3rd Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 |$Aug. 17, 1878.5 

4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 , y., 5 m., 25 d.s 
{ 


Ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 1181 


Srd: Parliament... .0s .if..0- 


| 
| 5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 
Ist Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 Sept. 17, 1878.3 
At PAL IAINONb os. caleas «is 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Nov. 21, 1878.4 
May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 08 JS... bm 280.2805, 
Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 |\June 20, 1882.3 p 
2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 Aug. 7, 1882.4 
3rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 |(Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 |j4y.,5m., 10 d.6 
Ist April 13, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 |)\Feb. 22, 1887.3 
2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 |\April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 YAW eet) saalyyy ye (0 lek: 
1st April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 
2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 ||Mar. 5, 1891.3 
(th. Parliament: ..s. o..<. 3rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 |{|April 25, 1891.4 
4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 |{April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 ||5y.,0m.,0d.6 
6th Jan. 2, 1896 | April 23. 1896 111 
Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 
2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 |\|June 23, 1896.3 
Sthubariiament.. ih. ..s « : 3rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 13, 1898 131 |?July 13, 1896.4 
e 4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900-| July 18, 1900 168 Alyn Otis 20 .° 
Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 23, 1901 107. |\ Nov. 7, 1900.3 
Oth Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 
3rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 |(Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 |J3 y., 9 m., 26 d.6 
1st Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.8 
10th Parliament.......... 2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 18, 1906 128 |(|Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 ||J3 y..9m.,4 da. 
Oct. 26, 1908.3 
ftthe Pariiimient, 62.73). 1st Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 Dec. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 |} May 4, 1910 175 July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Nov. 17, 1910} July 29, 1911 1968 |}2 y., 7 m., 28 d.6 
1st Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912 139 
2nd Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1739 
3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 ||Sept. 21, 1911.3 
ith. Parliament, . 325.555 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 |-Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 Oct. 6, 1917.6 
6th Jan. 12, 1916} May 18, 1916 127 ||6y.,0m.,0d.6 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 2071¢ 
1st Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 
Toth Parliament.......... 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 
; 4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920 17a 
5th Feb. 14, 1921 | June 4, 1921 111 


3rd Dec. &, 1880} Mar. 21, 1881 103 


pUnUmarliament asc aastiao: 


Stis Pariiament,...... s+. 


Dec. 17, 1917.3 
Feb. 27, 1918.4 
Oct. 4, 1921.5 

3 y.,(m., 6 dé 


1Adjourned from Dee. 21, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 2Adjourned 
May 23 till Aug. 13. *Period of general elections. ‘Writs returnable. ‘Dissolution of Parliament 
6Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date 
of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7The ordinary legal limit of 
duration for each Parliament is five years. *Not incl: ding days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to 
July 18. Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dee. 19, 1912 to Jan. 14, 1913. Not including 
days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 
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4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1931—concluded. 


Elections, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolutions 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Lengths of 
Parliaments.7 


a ee 


Number of 


Parliament. Session. 


ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6, 1921.3 
(4th Parlianvent..-e 2. 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 Jan. 14, 1922.4 
3rd Feb. 28, 1924 |} July 19, 1924 143 Sept. 5, 1925.5 
4th HebremoreLo2om une. (om Ozo 143 ||3 y., 7m., 26 d.6 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 


[5th Parliaments... .....- Ist Jan. es LO26R uly, m2, 926 1771 || Dec. 7, 1925.4 
July 2, 1926.5 
208 d.é 
Ist Dec. 9, 1926 | April 14, 1927 732 |\Sept. 14, 1926.3 
(6theParliamenten eee » 2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 Nov. 2, 1926.4 


3rd Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 May 30, 1930.5 

4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 1930 . 100 SaVaeiee ae ONCLES 
[7th Parliament.......... Ist Sept. 8, 1930 | Sept. 22, 1930 15 |\July 28, 1930.3 
— - |fAug. 18, 1930.4 


1Including days (13) of adjournment frem Mar. 3 to Mar. 15. ?Not including days (54) of adjourn- 
ment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. Period of general elections. ‘Writs returnable. ‘Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. ‘Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from 
the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. ‘The ordinary legal 
limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 
A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate 
and the House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased 


unit of representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
‘In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist 
of three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in 
the Senate as follows:—Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four 
senators; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof 
representing New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the 
case of Quebec, each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall 
be appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in 
schedule A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada”. Further, 
under section 147 of the same Act, it is provided that “in case of the admis- 
sion to Confederation of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . : 
each shall be entitled to a representation in the Senate of four members”. 
“Prince Edward Island when admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in the 
third of the three divisions into which Canada is divided by this Act” and 
on its admission “the representation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, 
as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve to ten members respectively ”. In 
case of the admission of Newfoundland, the normal membership of the Senate 
of 72 members was to be increased to 76, while the maximum number of 78 (sec. 
28) was to be 82, sec. 26 containing a provision for the appointment of three or 


six additional members in certain cases, to represent equally the three divisions 
of Canada. 
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By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given 
representation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same 
time for increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, 
according to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the follow- 
ing year, British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial 
Order in Council of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators.’ 
Two years later, when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by 
an Imperial Order in Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in 
the Senate of four members under the terms of the British North America Act, 
as cited above. Thus, in 1873, the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island 
were represented by a total of 77 members in the Senate, their individual repre- 
presentation at the time being 24, 24, 10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 


In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three 
members under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, 
an Act of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was 
fixed at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of 
population in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province 
being granted a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. 
An Act passed in the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase 
in the representation of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, 
bringing the total representation at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of 
the former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, 
provision was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, 
which might be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next 
decennial census. This change in representation brcught the membership of the 
Upper Chamber to a total of 87. 


In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45), an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the . 
Senate. The number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act 
was increased from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these prov- 
inces was to be represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus 
represented by 24 members and placed on an equality with the others with 
respect to membership. A corresponding change was made in the number of 
additional senators provided for by the original British North America Act, by 
substituting increases of four or eight members for the three or six cited in section 
26 of the Act of 1867. Normal representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 
96, which number may be increased if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 


The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, sub-section 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. Should Newfoundland be 
admitted to the Dominion, the normal number of senators is to be 102 with a 
maximum of 110. 
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In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions 
and provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. The 


names and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Jan. 1, 
1931, in Table 6. 


5.— Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1931. 


1Senator Foster died May 1, 1931. 


Province. 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. ae 
CU SONTATIO ne ee me oe hans oe 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(AL@uebecweeen vem riwr \eraet- eee. 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(3) Maritime) Provinces: 4... seas as 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
INGNANSCOLLA Steen han eee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswick... 04.40. ...00.-. 12 1 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island.......... - - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
(4)\ Western Provinces..:..:...:....6; - 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
Manito bats=. cens.n noe eater tees - 2 2, 2 3 4 4 4 6 
IBLbishu@olum biased co ean - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 
SAskwveMewanlioce va sss on - - ~ - -|\ 9 9 4 { 4 6 
Alberta. tacts st claaeeraey - ~ - - - | f 4 6 
Motalsin oF) aa eee 72 74 77 77 78 89 81 83 87 95 
6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Jan. 1, 1931. 
Name of Senator. roca Name of Senator. Foe Se 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec—conclided. 
(4 senators) Hosters Gia Gul e hame ete Montreal. 
Melean; John aaaec eens Souris IWiItey Rd ae aereeeee ee Montreal. 
Hughesnianmes: nee ae Souris. Blondin, pi ines C Seeay aes Montreal. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside. Chapais, Thomas Rar apne Sel Quebec. 
Sinclair John EAC ae Emerald. Websters Olt an mien Montreal. 
Béland, El Ss; Pi@e ee ae St.Joseph de Beauce. 
Bureau lacguess bra eee Three Rivers. 
~y ova Seotia— (10 senators). McDougald, Wilfrid L........ Montreal. 
Karrell) Hidward Mice ccues Liverpool. Raymond: Wonate.ces sees Montreal. 
GQurryatNathanicit ys ene Amherst. Paradic eh hipper denen, Quebec 
CUIRnOmrse lee ec Roe a ae Antigonish. uermie ue es Ones anaes e Ottawa 
McLennan, John §............ Sydney OI ue Witter eas Rete eer coct Bromptonville. 
‘Manners siicaca anion Pictou Parenti Ge eee ee eke rae Quebec. 
Stantield, Johns sano nase cee. Truro. AgNO NIA s Ue ots We Ooeme ce St. Jerdéme. 
McCormick, Johnvs........ -- Sydney Mines. Wilson Li Aa werceeenenntre Coteau du Lac. 
Martin sPeter taser ee Halifax. 
Efauireldaeanli licen ae Yarmouth. Ontario— (24 senators). 
Wogan Heb Ueaeact en. ce ae Parrsboro. iBelcounteNieAsste © wees Ottawa. 
Gordon Geo nasa te ae North Bay. 
Suni bask, lO aceenut eee eee Winona. 
New Brunswick—(10senators) Donnellya wk eee Pinkerton. 
ROmlenpascal neta meme tee Shediac. Lynch-Staunton, G........... Hamilton. 
Daniel IeWrett tue rae ee Saint John. Robertson, G. D., P.C.....:.]Welland. 
BOUrGUC Tier i teat sees cher: Richibucto. Hisher: de ln tine aciesmentacs Paris. 
Modem invanewR- = cs. howareek Milltown. Wintec Veen eee es Pembroke. 
Mei) onal dt tiv Asrs ood eee ve Shediac. Foster, Rt. Hon. Sir G. E., 
Blacks iranicilern ace crate te Sackville. PC x se CL SAR Oe ee Ottawa 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. Misedonelll Vay Elc d.crtanere een Toronto. 
Robinson mG ww eecae dares sae Moncton. Hardy, Wer Nn alec... Brockville. 
Gopp Au Bae Cree ee oe Sackville. Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..|Toronto. 
HOStET NW otk oe ee eee Saint John. Han Gon A nore wih dae seer Ottawa. 
NMurphy.;@has., 2 Cr wee Ottawa 
ikewiss John wai... saps Toronto. 
Quebec— (24 senators). Rankinedasst. cee eee Stratford 
DandurandpReee Cee ee Montreal. Graham, Rt. Hon. George 
Casoraintelatiss be ere per ces Montreal: =o “7 Me Sai Se Canes at aise tenner "| Brockville 
Béique, 1 eis PLO tated ch Montreal. McGuire, Williaa ble nee ren Toronto 
De gris WEL Peas seas oe Louiseville. Spence, J: ois EO er etn ee, Toronto 
Messieradulestsacanacereie ene Quebec. Little -l dear Sena. eee London. 
Wilsons al Mia ate pce oe Montreal. acasse, (Gustaversecte. sa. an Tecumseh, 
Popes Rutus bia soe... SE ge Cookshire. Horseykl. Eigen ee Cresy. 
Beaubien, G@. boos. an eaneok Montreal. Wilson, Cairine M............/Ottawa. 
Ubsperance,, On wee tee Quebec. Murdock ay ECrenaai as sen Ottawa. 
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6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, 
as at Jan. 1, 1931—concluded. 


Name of Senator. Post Office Name of Senator. Post Office 
dress. Address. 
Manitoba—(6 senators). Alberta— (6 senators). 
BDaIpOa Ele. bs usde ee ees a Manitou. Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 
WoMeans hiss cctec. recess! Winnipeg. Parmer vwimard.ss. kee. oben Edmonton. 
Denard AIMS Ke ee heind tad Winnipeg. Griesbach, W..A...:......%.. Edmonton. 
Bopatiner hy linia... secu. cs Winnipeg. Lessard, Pony) Pee Edmonton. 
IMOMO Ys Jabra tPA a erties thee Morris. Buchanan, W.:A............+% Lethbridge. 
Horke, Robert, P.C...c2i soa.» Pipestone. Blovi Daniel ie scac sade aoe High River. 
Saskatchewan— (6 senators).1 British Columbia— (6 senators) 
RGSS WAIMLOS Eos. ccnce ec, ceus: Moose Jaw. Pisntary Aue seset ee ites Nanaimo. 
Laing Rie Wests ot. AS Regina. Banari fy Ee eerrstas oie ee Victoria. 
Willoughby, W. B............|Moose Jaw. id GE i) Tay ae bd wi be rceetn li. S New Westminster. 
ater cde AMP Geral okt. 5 Regina. Green, Rasika Victoria. 
ETLLIISBRY: 2d Se 28 GUS Dae Whitewood. Crowe KS ae detoe as das Was at Vancouver. 
Kone ede Hee PC. 37.84 see. Vancouver. 


~~ 1One vacancy. 2 Senator Lessard died April 11, 1931. 
Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., 
¢. 3), it was provided that “The House of Commons shall . . . . consist of 
one hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for 
_ Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New 
- Brunswick”. Further, under section 51, it was enacted that after the com- 
pletion of the census of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the 
representation of the four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in 
such manner, and from such time as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject 
_ to and according to the following rules:— 

“(1) Quebec shall have the fixed Number of Sixty-five Members; 

“ (2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its 
Population (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears 
to the Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 

“ (3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a 
fractional Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite 
for entitling the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a 
fractional Part exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent 
to the whole Number; 

“ (4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province 
shall not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the 
Population of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate 
Population of Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the 
Number of Members for the Province is ascertained at the then latest 
Census to be diminished by One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

“ (5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament.” 

Again, in section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House 
of Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, 
provided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this 
Act is not thereby disturbed ”. 

Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time 
to time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the 
time being form part of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any 
province thereof”. 
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Again, in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of 
members in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators repre- 
senting such province ”. z 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were 
added, under the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent 
the newly created province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under 
which British Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in 
Council of May 16, 1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, 
making a total cf 191 members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 


Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of 
representation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of 
Ontario from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 
15 to 16 members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of repre- 
sentatives up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement 
under which Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial 
Order in Council of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that province— 
bringing the membership of the House of Commons to 206. 

The results of the second census of 1881 necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92, and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional 
districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 

The third census of 1891 was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the repre- 
sentation of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces 
remaining as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members 
of the House from 215 to 218. 

The fourth census of 1901 resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 138, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other 
hand, the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British 
Columbia from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By chapter 
37 of the Statutes of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so 
that the net effect of the changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the 
early years of the present century. The extremely rapid growth of the North- 
west Territories, however, led to their division and admission to Confederation 
in 1905 as the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting 
them—the Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. 
VII, c. 42)—it was provided that their representation should be readjusted 
on the basis of the results of the quinquennial census of 1906. The Repre- 
sentation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, increased the representation 
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of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of Alberta from 4 to 7 members, thus rais- 
ing the total membership of the House of Commons to 221. 

The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed 
increase of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted 
by the Representation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced 
from 86 to 82, of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, 
of Prince Edward Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation 
of Manitoba was raised from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of 
Alberta from 7 ito 12 and of British Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result 
was an increase of 13 members in the total membership of the House of 
Commons, bringing the membership ito 234. However, in the following ses- 
sion the amendment to the British North America Act, already referred to, 
resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total member- 
ship, therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Parliaments (elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 

As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the census of 
1921, the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 


members and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to 


Saskatchewan, 4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation 
of the remaining four provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained 
its 4 members because of the provisions of the British North America Act of 
1915, to the effect that the members of the House of Commons returned by 
a province shall never be fewer than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 
82 members because under subsection 4: of section 51 of the British North 


- America Act (quoted p. 97), the proportion which its population bore to the 


aggregate population of the Dominion had not declined by one-twentieth. 
Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act of 1912, it had been stipu- 
lated that the population of the added area (Ungava) should not be included 
for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, so that the 1921 
population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, divided by 
the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the mew unit of repre- 
sentation, 36,283. 

The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 
seventeen general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 


1867-1930. 

Province. 1867 .|1872.|1874. 1878. |1889. 1887. |1891.|1896.|1900. |1904.]1908.}1911.|1917.|1921.|1925.1 
BHTATION c+ <. conc ss 82 | 881 88] 88] 92) 92] 92] 92] 92) 86! 86] 86] 82) 82) 32 
Quebec... eee ee Gos nbDL ss Ofc boel tGOml WOO Ti 0Ds mab: | BOD: le 655] Gd* fs 65 |i 65: || -GouNnes 
Nova Scotia. Stee 19 21 21 21 S| oi 21 20 20 18 18 18 16 16 14 

New Brunswick....| 15 16 16 16 16 16 16 14 14 13 13 13 11 li 11 
Manitoba SA sak Glo ule - 4 4 4 5 5 5 7 (ate On @037 105s tbo 17 
British Columbia - 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 a Telemann 

Pigiand....<.:. =; - - 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan. sees ~~ —_ - y = \ 4 4 4 4 1 0 10 10 1 6 1 6 21 
Alberta.. - - - - - 7 7 12 12 16 
JOS - - - - - - ~ - - 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Wotals......... 181 | 200 | 206 “206 211 | 215 | 215 | 218 | 218 “24 221 | 221 | 285 | 235 | 245 


1The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925, 
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The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 
boundaries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the 
expanding population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined 
by the decennial censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows:—1871, 
18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,3868; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 
36,283, being one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of Ungava. 

The Representation Act, 1924. 
sentation Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 63), was passed to readjust the repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. Considerable changes were necessarily 
made in the boundaries of the theretofore existing constituencies, and a lst 
of such changes was given on p. 73 of the 1924 Year Book. A complete hst 
of the constituencies, with the voters on the list and votes polled at the gen- 
eral election of July 28, 19380, together with the names and addressses of those 
then elected to the House of Commons of the seventeenth Parliament of 
Canada, will be found in Table 8. Changes occurring at subsequent. by-elec- 
tions to Mar. 1, 1931, are indicated in the footnotes. 


8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the ‘Seventeenth General Elec- 
tion, July 28, 1930. 


Province and : Votes 
Hlactoral, Districk tion, on Pollsd: Name of Member. P.O. Addregs. 
1921. List. 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members). 
Tn eS eRe ac eto eon 20,445 10,253 9,159 |Macdonald, J. A....|Cardigan, P.E.I. 
Prince, Ge SCR Ae 31,520 16,350 14,584 4 aes lies ae eA ipec postal es 5 
cLure, W. C. 58... arlottetown, P.E.I. 
Queens ap ate apie 36,650 | 20,882 | 35,7763] ro uurey ge Se Homptoe PET. 
Nova Scotia— 

(14 members). 

Antigonish-Guysborough... 27,098 14,877 1252157 | DulimWeree ste Lunenburg, N.S. 
Cape Breton North- 

VACtOrignhey «cee enki 31,325 14,646 12,315 |Johnstone, L. W..... Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South........ 58,716 30,961 25,265 |MacDonald, F...... Sydney, N.S 
Wolehester. siete. ts oe 25,196 13,656 11,918 |Urquhart, MT. <2 Truro, N.S. 
@amberland’:. aieecie 41,191 19,738 16 (d289 SUNIG ls He gS ere ee Amherst, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis........... BI MAAa) 19,934 16,729 TOLLE hae Digby, NS. 

: : CK A Noone: alifax, N.S. 
Halifax City and County..| 97,228 53,154 81,6621 \Quinn, F. P...... ‘’ |Halifax, N.S. 
Hants-1cnes. cesar 43 ,462 24,171 QT125" Lisleyewooce kee Kentville, N.S. 
INVeINESS.5 Joe se eee ee 23 ,808 10,847 9,656 |MacDougall, I. D...|Port Hood, N.S. 
ErCtOuse soa Settee net 40,851 21,783 18,933) |\Cantleys Tse den New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg......... 43 ,686 24,713 19-9607 | Birnst. Weise see eee Bridgewater, N.S. 
Richmond-West Cp. Breton] 17,646 9,608 7,542 |MacDonald, J. A.2..|St. Peters, N.S. 
Shelburne-Yarmouth...... 35,865 17,674 Toe "070 Ralston, Hon. J. L..| Yarmouth, N.S. 

New Brunswick— 

(11 members). 

@harlotte.. kee nak 21,435 12,627 9,757 |\Ganone,, A. D......4 St. Stephen, N.B. 
Gloucestersa.... 2. ote. 38,684 18,204 15,276 |Veniot, Hon. P. J...|Bathurst, N.B. 
Kien teen: con bt Ate cee 23 ,916 11,019 9,439 |Arsenault, T......°: Richibucto, N.B. 
Northumberland.......... 33,985 16,056 13,804 |McDade, G.M..... Chatham, N.B. 
Restigouche-Madawaska...}| 42,977 23 , 932 19), 77s \Cormier) MDa. Edmundston, N.B. 
ROA et ke 32,078 17,469 14,550 eter: o Bae. aponeanl No 

: acLaron, Mi..e aint John, N.B. 
Saint John-Albert......... 60,008, | 5 37,067 |) 250,021 tea ee ae St ee 
Victoria-Carleton.......... 33 , 900 185685. 12% 14, 4802 Smaipha bss Hin. eee. har pam ars 
Westmoreland............. 53 ,387 29,668 24, 28GnliPrices On Bim. cues Moncton, N.B. 
WorksSunbury scene 38,421 Ppa aA) 14°793" "Hanson, R: Bi... se. Fredericton, N.B. 


1fiach voter could vote for two candidates. 


2Mr. J. A. MacDonald having ascepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Hon. E. N. Rhodes 
was elected by acclamation Sept. 2, 1930. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth General Elec- 
| tion, July 28, 1930—continued. 


Province and é Voters Votes 
Electoral District. oe on List. | Polled. Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
Quebec—(65 members). 
Aron otltlaweas has «tases. 17,165 9,649 8,703 |Perley, Hon. Sir 
Gaowei.te vies: Ottawa, Ont. 
BEB oh, Be atta hea eae > 18,035 7,917 woe DumemetC. bs .oe Upton, Que. 
BGAUCE: jue Not hites cos score 52,701 23 ,745 182784 1) Bacroix WH i. os oe tae 
ue. 
Boeaubbarmnoighs sass + 6s >to. 19,888 11,238 9,797 |Raymond, M....... Outremont, Que. 
Béllochngseviuui drt coo ees. 21,190 9,308 7,617 |Boulanger, O. L.....|Quebez2, Que. 
Berthier-Maskinongé....... 36,762 17,546 14,132 |Barrette, J. A....... St-Barthélémi, Que. 
PON AVORbUNE Hei o ae oe 29 ,092 14,051 11,822 |Marcil, Hon. C...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Brome-Missisquoi......... 31,180 16,916 1 Voeubeielcel Gh WE cc, Sweetsburg, Que. 
Chambly-Verchéres....... 34,643 20,267 17,014 |Duranleau, A....... Montreal, Que. 
iC ism plains bo: bets oes: 47,852 22,460 19,199 |Baribeau, J-L....... Ste-Geneviéve-de- 
Batisean, Que. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 46,366 23 ,028 19,063 |Casgrain, P. F...... Westmount, Que. 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon.. 26,731 gh AB: 11,446 |Moore, J. C......... Huntingdon, Que. 
fhicoutinass a) his ee cso ak 37,578 embae 20,539 |Dubue. J. E. A......|Chicoutimi, Que. 
ICOM PLON Stee, vs acs 32,816 15,263 1341534) Gobeil; ..f-<2ee8 La Patrie, Que. 
Dorchester weerissies ss. 29 563 13,270 11,266 |Gagnon, O.......... Quebec, Que. 
Drummond-Arthabaska... 44,372 23,166 19,123 |Girouard, W........ Arthabaska, Que. 
CRASS ant) ae 40,375 19,456 166327 |(Brassat Ml. oe on4an2 Percé, Que. 
PEAT Tere SepA Ot MAR oc coh oat 39,180 22,790 TS':58G6)t| OUTST 6 $< cane Hull, Que. 
MOligt bons wAineaite. ts ovis. 25,913 ID PAl 10,964 |Ferland, C-E....... Joliette, Que. 
ACAI OUTASIS Ose aicae.che 22,014 10,790 8,713 |Bouchard, G........ Ste-Anne-de-la- 
Pocatiére, Que. 
TG oYs) UG Bice Gay oe 35 ,927 1 1 |Bourassa, H........ Outremont, Que. 
Bake Stidohnmaatt:...... 35,539 19,181 16,694 |Duguay, J. L....... Serene ri pea 
ue 
Laprairie-Napierville...... 20 ,065 9,152 SHS4 5 mouis;. Vows <2e0 ne 3 Laprairie, Que. 
L’Assomption-Montcalm... 28,318 14,061 HOO I Séeuin’ Paar cete L’Assomption, Que. 
Laval-Two Mountains...... 28 ,314 Loon 12,345 Sauvé, UNG) Dian yak eats Saint- Eustache, Que. 
Wi GVISTGAR Tat WES Ao chs ik os.ch4 s 33,323 16,677 TAS OVA Ontin aetna e ce Lévis, Que. 
Di LST TMs PGi saa 0's 17,859 8,535 OpeOs i Hatarah Abe ne. L’Islet, Que. 
WOLDIMIere terse LiKE cass 3 21,837 10,381 8,989 |Verville, J. A....... St-Flavien, Que. 
MIStane seer dee ees os wash 36,303 18,249 14,805 |LaRue, J. E. H..... Amqui, Que. 
DIE ran tie ge meee tis t..0- 33 ,633 15,889 13,461 |Roberge, E......... Laurierville, Que. 
Bontmagnyscisist...... 21,997 9,405 W000) Laverne; A. 62.2.4 Quebec, Que. 
INTcCOla thee Hotacdi. s.352. 1. 29 ,695 13 ,680 11,487 Dubois, A Pee ee, Gentilly, Que. 
IPontigeantiiscunitoc. ses. « 45,682 29,732 DIOLS BeleeuGey, 86st Fort Coulonge, Que. 
EON GN OU edi tamrtessh oe cs wine 34,452 18,418 15,175 |Desrochers, J....... St-Raymond, Que. 
Quebee-Montmorency sae 31,000 16,673 14/2592; |Doriony ©. ING ene Courville, Que. 
Mueheci@astet stacshs.. ok. 40,772 27,049 21,611 |Lapointe, Hon. E.../Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec South.......... reas 25,875 19,820 14,881) |Power; Ci Gio... .. Quebec, Que. 
Quebec Westi.w.ne0......5. 37,562 23,891 POMUOU TO UDREM MER sc noes Quebee, Que. 
Eicheliouiy, ferns Pes. ws. 19,548 10,608 8,938 Me iat 
PAGE P3572 cies Sorel, Que. 
Richmond-Wolfe........... 42,248 19,391 16,998 Lahore ont Windsor Mills, Que. 
RE MMOUSKITS tees <ces.s 27,520 13,564 11,043 |Fiset, Citak... Rimouski, Que. 
St-Hyacinthe-Rouville..... 36,754 20,492 16,187 Fontaine, J. T. A. ..|St-Hyacinthe, Que. 
St. Johns-Iberville......... 23,518 14,346 12,099 |Rhéaume, M........ St. Johns, Que. 
SEV eyo (i A dae eee 25,644 14,013 12,648 |Tétreault, J. E...... Granby, Que. 
pinerbroolke letkiiee ts. a... 30,786 | _ 19,865 16,700 |Howard, C. B...... Sherbrooke, Que. 
SEE sicar ees 23 ,3880 12,998 (eso Hackett hd. cl ...c..<0 Stanstead, Que. 
Memiseouatarisnit. co... 44,310 20,706 17,584 (Pouliot; Je-B. is... Riviére-du-Loup, Que. 
Bearrenonhevarisietoee <<... 33,908 18,392 Rea) Ws eden yey oral Oe ee eee Umer hore re 
ue. 
Three Rivers-St-Maurice. . 50,845 32,978 26,110) | Bettez Ale... «22 0.6 Three Rivers, Que. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....... 21,620 10,429 8,500 |Thauvette, J........ Vaudreuil, Que. 
Coed cl peg ene ay gt ate ae 25,867 12,927 71020) Parnas) ES Wot eh... Gracefield, Que. 
Reamiagice ch iryed ic ihias sce: 18,507 7,926 7,068 |Boucher, A......... Pierreville, Que. 
Montreal Island— 
Martine}. 0 sisi Betts cd tas 48 ,869 25,442 12,262 Jacobs, 8. W........ Montreal, Que. 
PAPOCM OIA Es Sechuiias bs. a.0 67,836 43 ,728 28,652 |St-Pére, H.C....... Montreal, Que. 
Jacques:Cartier:.:1........ 70,856 61,453 44,801 | Laurin, TGP. Montreal, Que. 
Laurier-Outremont......... 67 ,682 45,968 27,310 Marcier, SneAce .|Montreal, Que. 
MIBISONNEUVOEL sists cs... 65,646 50,593 34,196 Robitaille, Ce es Montreal, Que. 
MALONE ROY OA ya tee} on son 39,487 48,515 26; 590) 4 White wRes.4..c<55 Montreal, Que. 
SUGGES CRAM garda 54,834 31,256 22 TON sullivan, iW Ava Montreal, Que. 
OLA re The 33,338 19,956 12 eOS 0M Bell MIN, Gloire ands Montreal, Que. 
Petes DONIGE? eters fai cs 50s 75,475 69,249 45,396 | Denis, J. A......... Montreal, Que. 
OU LEP Cia! oe eee are 44,372 23,718 17, 722) i Morcier, (By os jen sees Montreal, Que. 
RATIOS iets Sie oleae coco 54,741 32,776 19,721 |Rinfret, Hon. F.....|/Montreal, Que. 
St. Lawrence-St. George... 37,688 19,646 103479: |Cahan,’CoH::.. <0. Montreal, Que. 
MILLS Seen 63,381 35,762 22,957 |Deslaurisrs, H...... Montreal, Que. 


~~ 1Acclamation. 2 Mr. Bettez died Jan. 4, 1931. \ 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth General Elec- 
tion, July 28, 1930—continued. 


é Popula- 
Province and Voters Votes 
Electoral District. Hons "on List,)|© Polled. fo oe one om eet are ieee 


Ontario—(82 members). 


Algsomaiasuetenes cone 37,054 17,879 14,251 | Nicholson, G. B....|/Chapleau, Ont. 
Algoma iWsstoiestest.:. « o- 35,509 17,893 13,702 |Simpson, a Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Bran tact ear ates S00 20,085 11,538 9497 ISMOKe.E eee ee Paris, Ont. 
BSTANGIOLGn © LOVE ete oss 33,292 19,018 15,309 |Ryerson, R. E...... Brantford, Ont. 
IBruceuNongheeeeen ee 20,872 12,554 11,185 |Malcolm, Hon. J....|Kincardine, Ont. 
Bruce South eeeeee ake 23 413 13 ,339 10,602 |Hall, W. die ei, Walkerton, Ont. 
Garletonecaaeieia acs ee 32,673 20,493 16,793 |Garland, W. F...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........... 40,225 20,372 13,790 |Rowe, Wiki be Newien Robinson, 
nt. 
Durham ese aeeecc eee 24,629 16,338 12,068 |Rowen, F. W........ Newcastle, Ont. 
ND etn, WEiho on cB Gomes eco ROE 35,413 21,896 18,680 |Hepburn, M.F...... St. Thomas, Ont. 
Hissemiagh ares colon: 25 , 283 21,097 16,453 |Morand, Hon. R. D.|Windsor, Ont. 
HMGSOXISOUGINEN In te acoud oe 29,375 17,996 14S COO MG OLtME td ns aera Amherstburg, Ont. 
Fissexe Westies tintencse asc 49,418 43,231 27,993 |Robinson, S. C...... Walkerville, Ont. 
HortiWilivamseeeeree. ee 27,851 14,412 10,861 |Manion, Hon. R. J..}Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington...... 30,347 17,058 11V53 7a Spankie,sw,.. case Wolfe Island, Ont. 
Glenvarny eee ne ce 20,518 10,615 8,948 |McGillis, A......... Williamstown, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 33 ,953 20,645 14,612 |Casselman, A. C....|Prescott, Ont. 
Grey INOrbineenene oon eee 30,667 18,899 15,068 |Porteous, V. C......}Owen Sound, Ont. 
Grey Southeast............ 28 ,384 16,912 13,028 |Macphail, Agnes C..|Ceylon, Ont. 
Fal iamneinid Payee ye cctvers 21,287 12,835 11064 Senn iMeC 2.0, 2... Caledonia, Ont. 
Haltontedser 8.005 weep stat 24,899 16,035 12,826 |Anderson, R. K..... Milton, Ont. 
Elamilitonwastens. ae. s0 4: 54,233 36,829 21,475 |Rennie, Grate Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton West............- 53,254 30,928 17335) |Bell | G@aweee. ee Hamilton, Ont. 
Hastings-Peterborough.... 28,999 14,804 10,0384 |Embury, A. T...... Bancroft, Ont. 
Hastings South............ 37,504 22 563 18,548 |Tummon, W. E..... Tweed, Ont. 
Tiron Norplant. 23 ,540 14,488 12,116 :|Spotton, Geo........ Wingham, Ont. ~ 
ETUEONIS OUTS Seer eee ees 23 ,548 14,146 12,035 |McMillan, T......:. Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River....... 26,315 15,661 12,178 |Heenan, Hon. P..... Kenora, Ont. 
Kent nce s cera 50,638 29,006 23,051 |Rutherford, J. W. ..|Chatham, Ont. 
KingstomC@ityass oes os 24,104 14,569 1164) Rossi Atii nc stecees Kingston, Ont. 
Lambton Hast............. 28,271 16,391 125622n Sproule, Jet. eo an Oil Springs, Ont. 
Lambton West............. 30,418 18,957 15),236) | Gravel RaW acess ae Sarnia, Ont. 
anatken e ive teenie cnet ty. 32,993 20,816 16,815 |Thompson, T. A....|Almonte, Ont. 
eeds: sank Sen nen eee 34,909 20,987 15,699 |Stewart, H. A...... Brockville, Ont. 
incon se, Sao ee 48 625 30,802 21,076 |Chaplin, Hon. J. D.|St. Catharines, Ont. 
Ton on moire tao coven 53 ,838 37,465 Q3A81 05 Wii tems’ ers aoa London, Ont. 
Middlesex East............ 27,994 19,170 14° 188H| Boyes tikes 2 5 se peptic h Station, 
nt. 
Middlesex West............ 25,033 14,138 11,204 |Elliott, Hon. J. C.. .|Strathroy, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario.......... 34,859 20,447 14,740 |McGi bbon, lek eta Bracebridge, Ont. 
IN pIssin gals eRe ele ee ie 49,965 32,193 23,683 |Hurtubise, J. R.....|Sudbury, Ont. 
INoriolkeH gin) \o0 tne 35,937 23,134 18,902 |Taylor, W. H....... Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland.......... 30,512 18,290 16,175 |\Fraser, W.A........ Trenton, Ont. 
Onparion eee ee tides ok 31,074 24,952 19,843 ieee a aa helo Ont. 
evrier ttawa, Ont. 

ro ha ee 93,740 | 61,535 97,3691{ aes Ota 
Oxford Nortiosh).cey aes 24 ,527 15,405 13,428 |Sutherland, D. M...|Woodstock, Ont. 
Oxtordssout hia ns cn ek 22,235 13,660 11,388 Cayley, oM bk. Norwich, Ont. 
Parkdale sawraeawactas ois 59,545 37,242 LA,O66) SPENCE IDs... .aevasrcle Toronto, Ont. 
HCHO SOURNG |. nn Ae 27,022 13,169 OFOT Si Arthursiaaien ct cy. Parry Sound, Ont. 
1 ey anita oceanic a eee 23 ,896 17,077 13,995 |Charters, S......... Brampton, Ont. 
Re rtinvNiontlaweenenrs cisree.cs5 32,461 20, 249 16,610 |Wright, D. M....... Stratford, Ont. 
Péerthisouthy eines oe. cts 18,382 11,099 9,428 |Sanderson, F. G..../St. Marys, Ont. 
Peterborough West........ 34,054 2IeDioO 17, 608M Peck ii A... y. sens Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Arthur-Thunder Bay. 27,158 |. 14,364 108859: |Cowany Ded... een Port Arthur, Ont. 
PresCotiin ere aol fobs areas 26,478 12,498 8,927 |Bertrand, E. O...... L’Orignal, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..... 25 ,843 15,786 12),414>|Weeser J As. cos. Belleville, Ont. 
Renfrew North....../...... 27,079 14,571 11,086 |Cotnam, I. D......: Pembroke, Ont. 
Renfrew South. ........... 27,061 14,534 12,595 |Maloney, M. J...... Eganville, Ont. 
Russe llWoss vay eke yt... 43 ,413 21,807 LAO91 Goulet? Ate. ee Bourget, Ont. 
Simcoe Hastiesi... 65. Bear 19,442 15,669 |Thompson, A. B....|Penetanguishene, Ont. 
SimicoesNortheeree ani... 22,100 16,125 ISE7OIE Simpsons lea oaai Barrie, Ont. 
StOrmonte: see tein. 25,134 17,694 152 SdS aiShavers Mal eae Aultsville, Ont. 
Timiskaming North....... 26,028 24,879 | ° 16,773 |Bradette, J. A....... Cochrane, Ont. 
Timiskaming South....... 31,747 21,892 16,024 }Gordon, W. A....... Haileybury, Ont, 
Poronto Waster wertene aaa. 67,735 40,630 19,835 |Ryckman, Hon. 

ast ee, Ree es totc ers Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto East Centre....... 69,717 37,971 16,514 |Matthews, R. C..../Toronto, Ont. 
TorontoHighsPark: © 2.1... 50,856 36,245 17,661 |Anderson, A. J...... Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Northeast........ 58,319 63 ,635 277428 Baker eh ebisstacceee Toronto, Ont. 


1fJach voter could vote for two candidates. 2Mr. G. S. Rennie died Oct. 13, 1930. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
‘ Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth General Elec- 
tion, July 28, 1939.—continued. 


P opula- Voters Votes 


Province and tion, 


Name of Member. P.O. Address. 


Electoral District. 1921 on List. | Polled. 
; : : 
Ontario—concluded. 
Toronto Northwest........ 61,484 42,875 19,902 |MacNicol, J. R..... Toronto, Ont. 
: Toronto Scarborough...... 49,749 50,372 DS oo le arriss dest. fe cee Toronto, Ont. 
= Toronto South............. 49,291 18,005 7,681;|Geary, G. R........ Toronto, Ont. 
_ Toronto West Centre....... 59,197 31,136 1 Ge261r| Pactor; Seiccs.:.ccs. Toronto, Ont. 
/ WACTOLIO eto aeed os ance 33,995 19,725 15,342 |Stinson, T. H....... Lindsay, Ont. 
Waterloo North........... 41,698 28 , 694 22,580 |Kuler, Hon. W. D...|Kitchener, Ont. 
E Waterloo South............ 33,568 20,922 13,984 |Edwards, A. Mc- 
. EKG Vetoes Vota oe is cicke Galt, Ont. 
‘ PVC LIANGEER ach iesetad. J sc: 66,668 41,568 28,831 Pettit, GRAS oon Welland, Ont. 
Wellington North.......... 19,833 11,826 9,365 |Blair, joao B .|Arthur, Ont. 
; Wellington South.......... 34,327 22515 16,818 |Guthrie, Hon. H... .|Guelph, Ont. 
‘ WEGHG WOLD: se nce oe tts sss 46,080 34,655 24,782 |Wilson, CU GR es Dundas, Ont. 
Niork Northisasniie: » sce: 36,222 | - 23,801 203583" Lennox 0). A. noe. Toronto, Ont. 
: YOLK: SOUGD Aoki nes es 27,895 31,010 17,296 |McGregor, R. H....|Toronto, Ont. 
a BYCORIS VEGRLHEeUr SR oss Als ss 61,655 62,645 32,300 |Lawson, J. E........ Toronto, Ont. 
_ Manitoba—(17 members). 
STAN CONS G4. SARs aol eaves <i 38 ,500 20,438 16,451 |Beaubier, D. W..... Brandon, Man. 
Pa up lina see \elsairsees ones v's 38 , 607 16,842 13,621 |Bowman, J. L....... Dauphin, Man. 
NTs PAT Rel ists netaP ae occa acdsave 30,604 Aspe 105200 «|Brown, De doi ge sock ; Pilot Mound, Man. 
. IESG CONIC .. Sanistcalsr< saad 31,877 156152 LIAS455| Weir WaG oe..s ess Rosebank, Man. 
: MEArCUCELBsiaie teks Cas,0 os. 34,482 18,051 14,742 |Mullins, H. A....... Winnipeg, Man. 
: IN'PODEWS caste ec s.o8 02% 29,941 13,249 10,855: |Murphy, T. G.. <3... Neepawa, Man. 
ENG Sonneries mits Ment eed wk 20,868 11,050 SeS7 on Suet us. Mless ons ee The Pas, Man. 
} Portage la Prairie.......... 35,461 15,738 12,641 |Burns, W. H........ Portage la Prairie. 
| IPTOVENCNEL A iiaiiie sce es Gp 29,439 11,879 7,905 |Beaubien, A. L...... Bethan Baptiste, 
an. 
Sol kcankease eer yaaeaiits a ois 41,265 19,287 14e 4545 Sit tendttan aces ces Winnipeg, Man. 
. OUTISUAIE RMN aot teen. 24 439 14,296 12 A020) Willis, Ha 3). .0 Boissevain, Man, 
4 ‘Shep Teor B26 I eo 30,836 16,614 TISOS 2a EL a Vcecle shea. see Gonor, Man. 
BG DORI aCe eee ads. coos: 35,429 PLOY Ks 13,738 |Howden, J. P....... St. Boniface, Man. 
3 Winnipeg North........... 52,473 24,781 14,313 |Heaps, A. A.:...... Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg North Centre.... 39,142 22,649 10,955 |Woodsworth, J. S...}Winnipeg, Man. 
= Winnipeg South............ 32,948 27,959 20,275 |Rogers, Hon. R.... |Winnipeg, Man. 
; Winnipeg South Centre..... 63,812 46,112 31,201 |Kennedy, W. W..... Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatchewan— 
% (21 members). 
Assiniboia....... = Wa eee 34,789 18 ,867 15,723 |McKenzie, R....... Stoughton, Sask. 
etreND DOGS sn citiigta cise’: oc 37,128 18,069 14,079 |Totzke, A. F........ Vonda, Sask. 
ACINGOPSIGVedets aconcoe Res « 28 ,997 16,465 12,570 |Carmichael, A. M...|Kindersley, Sask. 
Last: Mountain............. 34,054 15,215 12,946 |Butcher, H......... ‘/Punnichy, Sask. 
1 feted Boake SY9 a ale A an 32,308 14,640 12,514 |Cowan, W. D....... Regina, Sask. 
WVFECKDNZIO Pestle cute chyscon els 34,669 17,652 13,592 |Campbell, M. N....|Pelly, Sask. 
Maple Croeks. i, .jc5.<.0<+s 38 ,586 20,799 17,449 |Swanston, J. B......|Shaunavon, Sask. 
BMSIOTG gest act oats othe tens 30,716 22,914 17,587 |Weir, Robart....... Weldon, Sask. 
Mel valievicrxecrs! J. 02 cee. 36,842 16,677 14,273 |Motherwell, Hon. 
We ee eet cares Abernethy, Sask. 
MLOOSE. CAE. coF8 ba cesta: 42,243 21,825 17,704 |Beynon, W. A....... Moose Jaw, Sask. . 
North Battleford.......... 34,451 20,811 15,566 |McIntosh, C. R..... Nae Battleford, 
ask, 
PMB COLA LD ODE hs vediu) ae > levers 39,126 20,676 17,464 |Mackenzie King, 
Rt. Hon. W. L....|Ottawa, Ont. 
SECA DDOMG, 2 23 kiade Giets sibleled 33,003 17,397 14,851) |Perley,, Bi. Dees. Wolseley, Sask. 
BECO aera See certs 3 ae Sic 40,625 30,707 25,430 |Turnbull, F. W...... Regina, Sask. 
OSC LOW the Sale an nine s seve eis 29,341 15,286 12,448 |Loucks, W. J........ Delisle, Sask. 
SSCS ae) gr 40,712 28,850 21,566 |MacMillan, F. R....|Saskatoon, Sask. 
South Battleford.......... 35,070 20,026 Lész25. (Vallance; J..7 5.0. ee Onward, Sask. 
PAL CUTTY ON ticierletsts «chase 5 <io% 40,305 so 14,010 |Bothwell, C.E..... Swift Current. 
BPS UEH aS. iis edie: 37,431 17,523 14,474 | Young, E. J......... Dummer, Sask. 
Mallows bunch ies ss. 39,257 22,638 18,799 |Donnelly, T. F...... Kincaid, Sask. 
MARIE sect k te coe cn Se cae 37,857 15,388 12,384 |McPhee, G. W...... Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta—(16 members). 
remarry Ae es aiare sh ict ¢ 39,974 1 1 Gardiner, Res. .... Excel, Alta. 
PAGHADAGIER vuiicniye Wine. ces 37,214 19,617 11,989 |Buckley, J. F....... St. Paul, Alta. 
PSAGEIO IRVVIOL oi oe ,0i0 = a0 eiowe 36,737 19,054 10,900 |Spencer, H. E....... Edgerton, Alta. 
EUs RA VIOY Midd ki orcas oss Cea 34,323 14,483 10,523 |Garland, EK. D...... Rowley, Alta. 
Pealoary FASt.: ns... ce sc 38,076 25,355 17,442 |Stanley, G. D...... Calgary, Alta. 
SSRIPATY WOSt....2s20.. 000 40,122 27,669 19,879 |Bennett, Hon. R. B.|Calgary, Alta. 
CACO ROTS Se ei a 38,274 17,462 10/970 thueas, WoL .ses Lougheed, Alta. 


1Acclamation. 
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-8,.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth General 
Election, July 28, 1930—concluded. 


Popula- 


Province and q Voters Votes 
Electoral District. cn on List. | Polled. Name of Member. P.O, Address. 
Alberta—concluded. 
Edmonton Hast............ 36, 263 22,466 15,007 |Bury, A. U. G......|Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West........... 38,748 25 ,365 18,275 |Stewart, Hon. C. S.|Edmonton, Alta. 
Lethbridveent ashe. 38,079 ICA ayiys) 12,579 |Stewart, J. S........ Lathbridge, Alta. 
Macleod aan ne cine 33,826 18 ,844 13,093 |Coote, G. G........ Nanton, Alta. 
Misdicine later enssas 36,395 14,071 9,205 |Gershaw, F. W..... Medicine Hat, Alta. 
CACCHRIVEL Ieee Rake 39,727 seul 18,732 |Kennedy, D. McB..|Waterhole, Alta. 
IRedv Deer: eaccmerraaesss ter 35,318 18,182 10,901 |Speakman, A....... Red Deer, Alta. 
Verrevillet eee seen 30,593 15,001 10,137 |Luchkovich, M..... Vegreville, Alta. 
Wetaskiwimierrno. ocnoee. 34,785 17,610 122003) Irvane SW. tense Bentley, Alta. 
British Columbia— 
(14 members). 
Cari bor Ate clr ees 39,834 22,197 LOVSS9al Erasers davA: eee Quesnel, B.C. 
Comox=Albernil = 2.6.3..2. 21,378 10,751 SHO GoM NeT ee Aue VViseeege anes Alberni, B.C. 
Hraseravalleyicncrs. oscee 28,811 15,802 130385: (Barbers Ele Jas. ane: Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kootenay Hast............ 19,137 10,834 9,212 |McLean, M. D.1!.....|Michel, B.C. 
Kootenay West............ 30,502 17,911 14,150 |Esling, W. K........ Rossland, B.C. 
INE MEN GIV0 bah devo acicioe ommen 48,010 28 ,593 2OMS9S a Dickies © bl ey ae Dunean, B.C. 
New Westminster.......... 45,982 32,647 23,970 | Reid, T.............| Newton (Surrey 
Municipality), B.C 
Skee roe Fs on: 28 ,934 11,770 On oor| ELANSOn. Ole pee Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 56,338 45,220 01/878 4 Hanburys Wise ses 3: Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver Centre.......... 60,879 33,483 22,244 |Mackenzie, Hon. I..| Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North.......... 24,215 16,737 1256610 Munn Aer) ao eee. Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver South.......... 46,137 47 ,226 31,728 |MacInnis, A......... Vancouver, B.C. 
Victoria ter ee. went oo ne 38 , 727 22 1ol 14,740 |Plunkett, D’A. B...| Victoria, B.C. 
ry (oe A St Lid nee pee 35 , 698 18,004 18-4808 Stinline Genser Kelowna, B.C. 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member). 
Yaurkonts eee eh ee aes 4,157 1,719 140 Sm Dilaeka Ga aaeeeane Dawson, Yukon. 


iMr. M. D. McLean having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Hon. H. H. Stevens was 


elected by acclamation, Aug. 25, 1930. 


Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise.1 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 


Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the 
electoral laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors through- 
out the Dominion consequently remained the same for both Dominion and 
provincial elections until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by 
passing the Electoral Franchise Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uni- 
form qualification for voters throughout Canada for Dominion purposes, the 
basis of this new franchise being the ownership or occupation of land of a 
specified value, although the sons of owners, and particularly farmers’ sons, 
were given the right to vote on special conditions; each province, of course, 
continued separately to define the qualifications of voters at provincial elec- 
tions. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen years, but 
between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year (1898, c. 
14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion elec- 
tions, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been 
adopted for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. 


1 Contributed by Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., formerly Chief Electoral Officer. 
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Act (1895, c. 16), should continue in force for Dominion purposes independ- 


1 ently of any action that might be taken by the newly elected Legislatures of 


these two provinces (R.S.C. 1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other provinces the 
rules as to the qualification of voters varied from time to time. In Mani- 
toba manhood suffrage had been adopted in 1888 (1888, c. 2), and the fran- 
chise was extended to women om the same terms as to men in 1916 (1916, ce. 
36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establishment as provinces, con- 
tinued the previously existing manhood suffrage and both extended the fran- 
chise to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916. c. 5; Sask. 
1916, c. 37). British Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 (1903-1904, 
ce. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 (6 Geo. 
V, c. 16); in British Columbia (1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, c. 5), 


the franchise was extended equally to women in 1917, and in New Bruns- 


wick this was done in 1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island the provincial franchises throughout the period in question were not 
so wide; in neither were women admitted to vote and certain property or 
other special qualifications were required in each. A property qualification was 
also required in Nova Scotia until 1920 (10-11 Geo. V, c. 49), but between 
1918 and 1920 men and women had voted on equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). 
The adoption of the provincial franchise laws for Dominion purposes was 
temporarily modified by the War Times Elections Act (1917, c. 39), which 
admitted certain near female relatives of serving soldiers and sailors to vote 
at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the adoption of a New 
Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 46), the provincial franchises were again 
wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for 
Dominion elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the 
usual rule as to changes of nationality, which was amended in 1921 (1921, 
ce. 29, s. 3) and repealed in 1922 (1922, c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote was con- 
ferred by the new Act upon all British subjects, male and female, of 21 years 
and upwards, who had resided in Canada for a year, and for two months in 
the electoral district in which they desired to vote, this last restriction hav- 
ing been removed two years later (1922, c. 20), so far as it applied to general 
elections. The only adult British subjects who now are denied the right to 
vote are prisoners undergoing punishment, lunatics in institutions, Indians 
within the meaning of the Indian Act, and not having served in the Great 
War, judges appointed by the Dominion Government, persons paid for work 
on behalf of a candidate in relation to the election, persons expressly dis- 
franchised for corrupt or illegal practices and certain persons who by reason 
of their race are not permitted, under the law of the province in which they 
live, to vote at a provincial election in that province. The effect of this last 
exception ig to exclude from the franchise only such Chinese, Japanese and 
East Indians as reside in British Columbia and did not serve in the Cana- 
dian forces during the war, and such Chinese as reside in the province of 
Saskatchewan and did not so serve. (See also R.S.C. 1927, c. 53, The Dominion 
Elections Act, as amended by c. 40 of 1929 and c. 16 of 1930.) 


The! Use of. the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the 
number of votes polled at the general elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 and 1930, 
are given in Table 9. 
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9.—Number of Voters and Votes Polled in the General Elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 
1930. . 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Province. 
1921 1925. 1926. 1930. 1921. 1925. 1926. 1930. 

Prince Edward Is.. 46,879 45,454 46,208 46,985 52,5561 49,5581 55,5691 59,5191 
Nova Scotia....... 294,473 277,073 Pathe von (le 275,762 260,8602) 222,8832) 229,8462) 268,7272 
New Brunswick 204,575 211,190 210,028 207 ,006 156,2633} 152,6523| 162,7773| 186,2773 
Quebecsiy. teens 1,056,792 |1,124,998 |1,133,633 |1,351,585 779 ,951 805 ,492 809 ,295 |1,029,480 
Ontariow> wrecehe tee 1,738,020 |1,821,906 |1,847,512 |1,894,624 |/1,189, 635 4/1, 293 027 4/1, 226,267 4|1,364,9604 
IManitobaem setter 255,14 250,50 257, 2445) 328,089 73,941 171,124 198 ,0285| 235,192 
Saskatchewan..... 333,613 346,791 353 ,471 410,400 225 , 236 197 , 246 246,460 331,652 
Alperta: see acer 273,706 283 ,529 279 ,463 304,475 173 ,824 161,423 157,993 201,635 
British Columbia..} 230,451 244 352 262,262 333 ,326 156,012 183 , 748 185,345 243 ,631 
Mukono eee. 1,658 1,621 1,848 1,719 1,388 1,259 1,482 1,408 

-Totals........ 4,435,310 [4,607,419 (4,665,381 5|5,153,971 5 3, 119,306 '3,168,412 |3,273, 062 513,922,481 5 


1 Each voter in the double member constituency of Queens County, P.F.I., had two votes; in 1930, 
20,382 voters on the list cast 35,776 votes. 2 Each voter in the double member constituancy of Halifax, N.S., 
had two votes; in 1930, 53,154 voters on the list cast 81,662 votes. 3 Each voter in the double member 
constituency of &t. John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 50,121 votes. 
4 Hach voter in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters on 
the list cast 97,369 votes. 5 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by acclamation. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 

Table 10 gives the names and areas, as in 1929, of the several provinces, 
territories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates 
of their creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process 
by which this wis effected. 


10.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected. 


Province, Date of Present Area (square miles). 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. oa 
or District, or Creation. Land. | Water. | Total. 
QOntamoweenseeee July 1, 1867 |fAct of Imperial Parliament — The)| 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,5821 
Qusbecr) 2..dee. es seme nel S07) British North America Act, 1867|| 571,004 | 23,430 | 594,4542 
Nova Scotia....... cae wel as SG) (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20,743 685 21,428 
New Brunswick... Settee SO, Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,710 275 27,985 
Manitoba.......... “15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (83 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
TLS TOR eae ste NO ee ae ara 224 ad \) 24, 0odn\eazole sone 
British Columbia.. “ 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871} 349,970 | 5,885 | 355,855 
Prince Edward Is.. “1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 - 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
CI: 2) RI fo REN) ahs oe a cto 237,975 | Io tlon melo eecOO 
Albertatn... ceceene 3 1, 1905 Aerts Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, e.3).| 248,800 6,485 255, 2854 
PY OR sets eee eee June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
CRO) evict ee es. eters Ri. ee es 205 , 346 1,730 207 ,076 
Mackenzie......... Kani, 01920 493 ,225 | 34,265.| 527,4905 
Keewabins scene: “1, 1920 |;Order in Council, Mar: 16, 1918...... 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1605 
raniclin enacts cs 1, 1920 546,532 7,500 554, 0325 
TT OGANS Bee eSBE Ee Ine ae Oe be PARE Le Se ee 3,510,008 1180,035 5] 3,690,043 
1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Gao. V, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 

3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). 

4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
PI C., sonautrod | in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 

By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’ s Land Acts of 
1867 Wid 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original 
Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Terri- 
tories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., ce. 21). -The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and 
Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in 
Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the 
Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 
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In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, and governing with the advice 
and assistance of his Ministry or: Executive Council, which is responsible to the 
Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 
The Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now 
unicameral,! consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In 
Quebec there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For 
detailed description of the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 
101-115 of the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 11. Details regard- 
ing Provincial Legislatures and Ministries since Confederation were given on pp. 


_ 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book. 


11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1939, and Present Ministries. 


Notr.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour’’ and is also styled 
‘‘Honourable’”’ throughout his life. ; 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. ' 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
PRG MORRO DMMISON - isis ate veo '> oop oe suey 105 18738. do AS Mc Wainnone ee... leg ce Oct. 3, 1904 
Sir Robert Hodgson............... Nov. 22, 1873 || Benjamin Rogers..................| June 1, 1910 
Mnomas HY. Haviland: 2...0.<cif..c.e iyo eee Lone Ae. Miacdonaldedus. cos. skitets foe June 2, 1915 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald...... Aug. 1, 1884 || Murdock McKinnon............... Sept. 3, 1919 
Jedediah S. Carvell................ Sept. 21, 1889 | Prank R. HeartzZ..20.......s.006 Sept. 8, 1924 
BERL VW ice ELOMO ISI cts todos caess sh cyaha aves dee Heb... 21,,.1894 |) Charles Daltomi..0icccec cece eee Nov. 29, 1930 
BOMPAL IVESCING VIO win 5 oo.cick Live vss ace May 13, 1899 
SIXTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appomtment: 
Premier, President of the Council, Provincial 
Secretary-Treasurer and Minister of Agricul- 
EESEATE TEI ae hig gos SG vise icsatel wearers BED caade TONY Mis TuOa fs aden: cee egurera ea ee May 20, 1930 
Attorney and Advocate-General................ Hon. Thane A. Campbell, M.A......... May 22, 1930 
Diimister iol Public Works). i... .5 6.0 usa wloee oes Hone. PauM cintyretece.’. cacao May 20, 1930 
Manister: without Portfolio......2......0e.eecee. Elon!) Blanchard). y fas ecdane antinae ree May 20, 1930 
Minister without Portfolio..................... ELON UW REP ReOr sass) vo picate waeeks May 20, 1930 
Biimister without Portfolio.. .........60.ceen ee Hone WB ce Butleras ons ccc. <autrn cuenta ts May 20, 1930 
Biroister without, Portlolio.. 655. cccc cece elec es His Roy ok brag yey Kee evt RGN WE WD vee May 20, 1930 
Minmister without POrtlolio......:c0...c0cceess ETON Gee SING AIT Awa. suse ce St eos eae May 20, 1930 
Minister without Portfolio.........6.00c.50.e08 Eons ov s Goreng VE Aes sey lccteente ts es May 20, 1930 
Mimister Without POrtfOliO.: occ s cee eee sees PON ALAA SCULLY. Face ache meanest Aug. 4, 1930 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
pame: Appointment. atie. Appointment. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams..... TULVapwlgrl SOs. Ne AuitedeGe SONOS fe dati sc 8.0 elite seus Aug. 7, 1900 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Oct. 18, 1867 |} Duncan C. Fraser................. Mar. 27, 1906 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Jan. 31, 18682] James D. MacGregor............. Oct. 18, 1910 
Sir E. Kenny (acting).............. May 31, 1870 || David, MacKeen..-......:.....0008 Oct. 19, 1915 
UES fe May vol. 18/37) veCaltunn Grant css. tae os6e. cdot Nov. 29, 1916 
mimAritse ATCHIDAIG....:.......6%.. July 4, 1873 |) McCallum Grant.........5.....60 Mar. 21, 19222 
Matthew Henry Richey............ July 4, 1883 | J. Robson Douglas..... actor rts Jan. 23, 1925 
en Mebelan.... 221... 6.8.3. ee JU Vaa pO el Soo iaAMess@, S LOL acs. cede dice nae. hecdes.s Sept. 24, 1925 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly........... Sl yeel 11800") Brank-Svanhelds sip casseenn eds cans Dec. 2, 1930 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly........... July 29, 18952 ; 


1 The Legislative Council of Nova Scotia ceased to exist in 1928. 2Second term. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1930, and Present Ministries—con. 


NOVA SCOTIA—concluded. 


ELEVENTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office. ae Appointment. 
Premier and President of Council.............. Col. the Hon. G. 8. Harrington........ Aug. 11, 1930 
Minister of Public Works and Mines............ Col. the Hon. G. 8. Harrington.......; Aug. 11, 1930 
AECOTNG AG CNOraly cmpyen) seesaw o cua eactimes ons Tene Hon Wats Hall seh) Mein eee eye eres tees Aug. 11, 1930 
Provaneials Secretar vires ate. coe er eeaik Some Hong JohneDoulleicsn. eee eee Aug. 11, 1930 
Mimsten.orA@niculture. sacs. sae eee ee ae Hon. O. P. Goucher AER eee eke EAS el ee O30) 
ManistenjOns ich. ways\rb deeb tas at tne aeraamneures Hon; PaCuBlack iat of erie ise Aug. 11, 1930 
Minister without TLOrclOllOn .ranseeras aceine a ace ac Koya ore Jog thd ater iy Le ee Gy Sold ie Aug. 11, 1930 
Ministerwithoup Rorttoliossepestcsaer feet Hon. Geo. H. Murphy, M.D., C.M.....| Aug. 11, 1930 
Ministers without i Ortioliore a-axis nee Hon. Albert: Parsons onsen as cee se Aug. 11, 1930 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LIERUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Nau: Appointment. siege Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. oe gee Sele vale ukckeyeall yaks 18. McClelan ee DAE ee Cee, aes Dec. 9, 1896 
Col. F. P. Harding.. HlOct. 18501867" \Ztabez Bsnow Dalles. «0 eee Feb. 5, 1902 
DAIL OU Leet g as oer neta rence hub ites eZee UGE Deli ened BC NENG yam onde snd ALS ous Marws 220tG07 
Samueliuconarde) Wlev.ceat eae nial eNOVe. 0; 1S/o) || POSial WOO tu qe ae rae Mar. 6, 1912 
eBaron © handler, 2. cote n. . teeta Ve O; al Seo. GaN Vin Gr anOUe encore ie eee June 29, 1916 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............ Feb. 11, 1880:|) William Pugsley? A/5.. 2500-5 soe Nov. 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.........] Oct. 31, 1885 |} William F. Todd.. di: cel ee wea 1923 
PORN OV. Chace trhaeentier aieishac mien rata Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean.....| Dee. 28, 1928 
JOlmeUAS HASCEY eicen sbese cccens cores efi Dec. 20, 1893 
SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Office. Name Date of 
Appointment. 
Premier and Attorney-General................. Hone J, BaMaBaxtertes ene Ae. eee Sept. 14, 1925 
IPresidentioumC ounclitss. gicesaee ee eee Hone PD ahi lligyae ee ee Sept. 14, 1925 
Ministerionublic Works...) ac ceeei eee Lon) SAC Stew atts are coos Seite te Sept. 14, 1925 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer..... See eae Fe teh ELOY AC d LiGO OT ern. wy eee Aa aoe Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... Hionw@. Richards: .. aacck eee Sept. 14, 1925 
Manister/ot Aericulturessiccn-:-cye. + Renee nee (Mai Cait) ein hoo Re ant oct ae ee as 
Ministerolvhlealthin.es....a.a.h roan ome long Bail sDa vor: geen ste on SR Sept. 14, 1925 
Ministeriwithoutortioliol, <0. ass) see ee Hones. Av. Reillyicecc.. cathe eee eee Sept. 14, 1925 
QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Name. Date of f Date of 
oo Appointment, eS Appointment. 
SiraNevbeebelleaue tee ane SULy re US Gi CHP cree oh © GU Cras a eueinre eee rae ee Heb, 2, 19032 
SUN BeMeaaes Pes nl eee Jan. 31, 18681) Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier........ Sept. 4, 1908 
Réné Edouard Caron............... Feb. 11, 1873 |) Sir Francois Langelier.. See pee anearon sa olen 
Luce Letellier de St-Just..........:. Dec. 15, 1876 || Sir Pierre E. Leblanc............. Feb. 9, 1915 
Theodore Robitaille............... July 26, 1879 |. Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
ne Re MassOne tes. s ssa leks Nov. 7, 1884 patrick Seewwe kr cee ct oe ad ee Oct. 21, 1918 
A. R. Angers... SEs Uae tee a POCbr 24 Soe || Lae. IbrOCeUTe sean ee ean) eee Oct. 31, 1923 
Sir J. A. Chapleau. . PR eg tik aes Dees Sb, 892" (EN Perodesthe: sons see ee Jan 8, 1924 
DAL Jette: ets pee eS, Feb. 25 1898)"Sir bomen Gouin. ..cin. . ota Jan. 10, 1929 
HIG AG arrollatn eek come April: 2, 1929 


1Second term. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 
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1867-1939, and present Ministries—con. 


QUEBEC —concluded. 


SIXTEENTH MINISTRY. 


; Date of 
Office. Name. A RORInEAGENE: 
Premier, Attorney-General and Minister of 
MUEREHTIGIPAL A TISITS .2 0.5 5 oss cnn sis vi leh som winsyee Hons A. HRABCHENEAT esis stole owes es July 9, 1920 
Serinister Of APTACuIture.. oo... ec ce eee ene TLOGeneyel eeCrrOnenes «viens tietsnaisra's as. April 24, 1929 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................. Hon sae On lots. Mea. a is cs eee ek July 9, 1920 
Minister of Public Works and Labour.. AG. J gee ran COCUL ee mia Ace vec ode ae June 15, 1930 
Minister of Colonization, Game and Fisheries..|°Hon. H. La Fert6.s:s..+:-.. 226000000: April 24, 1929 
_ Provincial Secretary and Registrar............. HomvA.Davidlier sis cernee signees July 9, 1920 
Minister of Roads and Mines................... Onde Eide errant tigen stilts tice April 24, 1929 
Minister without Portfolio..................... TVG dus WIOLOME MA Mian sss. es eee ee Se Sept. 27, 1921 
Bearer al il TEAR ers conga eidiale sah oes oa Hon. A..R. McMaster K.C32.........: Sept. 12, 19291 
Pninter without, Portiolio: 26... .eR0a ec. ees Hons leulganiorre sees. ot ee June 4, 1924 
Minister WILHOUt POTUOlIO.. on .c ees cee eee oes FLO eras A LOM ta tera oes duclate Jan. 10,1927 
Minister without Portfolio... ........0.0...6..00% Hons Alfred pbeduccn sn. carne ones oer April 25, 1927 
PAIS LOLS WIG MOU GLE OF LOLION. <iccoic vier ciccals wre wi ree dhe Plone tus Ouelletvo we... me toe ons ay 1, 1929 
Easter Without: LOrtrOlio oc... wc cee alesse wo srorews FROMM IN ACP OCGA uerersnicts aisscnesanerttoprvens Dec. 5, 1929 
1Resigned on account of ill health. 
ONTARIO. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
| 
Date of Date of 
nee Appointment. eae: Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted....... SULLY Oey LSO call SIMON VErMOWEU. cone. cee nee cee Nov. 18, 1897 
SUN ee FT OWI ATIC ce o.ocaie oes cale ous o,s.cyendsere uly 14, 1868 || Sir William Mortimer Clark....... April 20, 1903 
John W. Crawford.. Eat NOVO mo co. Loin John NM. Gibson.\ 2.90.6 cs-> ept. 22, 1908 
HOmay MacdGnald isi. ve ceccs eviews May 18, 1875 || Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie...... Sept. 26, 1914 
John Beverly Robinson............ June,.30, 1880 ||) Lionel Hi. Clarke.........2...0006+.¢s Nov. 27, 1919 
Sir Alexander Campbell............ Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Henry Cockshutt............ Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick......... May 30, 1892 || William Donald Ross............. Dec. 30, 1926 
Trento MINISTRY. 
: Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Prime Minister, Minister of Education and Min- 

OMG TN HW AVS o 2h ccc vel. cee te Ue Hon. George S. Henry..................| Dee. 16, 1980 
POPOTNGY-CENETAL. oo occ ne oe du oe Meee lee de es How William det ee TiCGn, + an ea eee Dec. 16, 1930 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar............. Hon. Leopold. Macaulay................ Dec. 16, 1930 
ery ineial LTOASUTED 2s. eek vale e ees Hon. Edward ‘A. Dunlop............... Dec. 16, 1930 
IEEE CIOL NEINGS bof 1 ni. fi osinSarss wine etalejen's'e’e o'e'e'e’s Hon. Charlies MéeCrae swe Iriel aee Dec. 16, 1930 
Minister of Public Works and Labour........... HoneJs Ds Monteithiasdecs tere hace sue Dec. 16, 1930 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................. Hen. Wintinlkysonses ce see at Dec. 16, 1930 
Marister of Public. Health... ..s...0. 05. ds eee Hoasobndvie Rob Dien. meres ee Dec. 16, 1960 
Minister of Agriculture. ................0c08 see Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy............. Dec. 16, 1930 
Minister of Public Welfare..................... Hone William: Ge Martin: 5..06.50.5. % Des, 16, 1930 
Minister without Portfolio........0......2 0.05 Hon Johns Cooke ves sont tieexsiee es Dec. 16, 1930 
Minister without Portfolio.............04...05. Hons PanlPosson' tassels eye es Dec. 23, 1930 
Minister without Portfolio..................05. Hon. Henry C. Scholfield.........:.... Dec. 23, 1930 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1930, and Present Ministries—con. 
MANITOBA. 


LIzUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 
Name. Apoomnenaent: Name. 
GyArchibal deena eee. ree ae May 20, 1870)||(Sir D. e McMillan ace as-is 
Francis Goodschall Johnson........ April 9, 1872: (Sir Diy MeMillant. ne. .6 oc ae 
Alexander Nlonvisne-eeete creams cere Dec. FQ 1872l\ Sim) aG. Cameron es assa eee 
JOsephekidaG@archoues ere qe eae Dec. 12, 1877 | Sir James A: M. Aikins.<.20.¢...07- 
JAMES WALKING aye non eae ee Sept. 22, 1882 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............ 
Jig ORS CHUIEZ RM Renan se ane wines July 1, 1888 || Theodore A. Burrows............. 
Jit@ bathers poms sic ou cae Septen wy lSdoul ee McGregor. eee ert 


1Second term. 


Tweurro MINISTRY. 


Office. 


Premier, President of the Council and Pro- 
Vincialelroasurer.. «ccton aaten e r ee e eereee 


Attorney-General and Minister of Telephones 
ard ebelegranlis. scrote ec eer a ee eee 

Minister of Public Works.. 

Municipal Commissioner and ‘Provincial Secre- 

Minister of Agriculture and Immigration and 
Railway Commissioner ........¢.0.6ce0s 065. - 

Minister OL adueationiial. cs ee eek ee ay ee ee 


Minister of Mines and Natural Resources....... 


Date of 


Name. 


Hon John Brackensesas7 esa eee 


Hon. 
Hon. W 


W. J. Major, K. C.. Fre A Re 
WR aiChib bie nse os eee 


De le Vicieodians. ment cicuee eee 


A SP refontaine@-ectccnee eee 
OU Sees Weel ml Ke (o /aeee ra aR eas cher eA? 
Hon. E. W. ee WED. a 
Hon. D. G. McKenzie.. A i ete 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 
Name. in bbointitien®: Name. 
AWA OT sete. ooo tiae se ee ne Sept. . 151 005s ee oN owdands? cecnieeis cel oie 
GeauWe Brownie aos tata sa aaa. OGhE 25,7191 ONE WaeeN ewlangsiosce cacti nee 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake........... Oct. 6, 1915 || Lieut.-Col. H. E. Monroe, O.B.E.. 


1Second term. 


Firta MInIstry. 


Office. 


Premier, President of Council, Minister of 
Education and Minister of Natural Resources. 
Provincial Treasurer, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs and Minister in charge of the King’s 
Printer’s Office and Bureau of Publications, 
Loan and Trust Companies Act.............. 
AGtOrne y= General tac a.ie echoes Oo ee 
Minister of Public Works, Minister of Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs, Minister in charge of 
Fire Prevention Act, Prairie and Forest Fires 
INCL, MNSUnANCOIA Chatlehac eo .icic ss. jole ae ee 
Minister of Public Health and Minister in charge 
ofthe Child Welfare Acts... 0. o:. ee ene eee 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Railways, 
PabourandeinGuetricsente cee en ae 
Ministenor Acriculturove. seen cease tie cee: 
Ministeriol Bhiohways ye -csece eee eee 
Manisterswibhoubreortiolon.., 2 eeeneetee. oo ee 
NUM Sten. without Ontlollouds rasa ance 


Appointment. 


1900 
19061 
1911 
1916 
19211 
1926 
1929 


Date of 


{Aug. 
\Jan. 


8, 
12, 


Appointment. 


1922 
1925 


1927 
1922 


1922 


1925 
1927 
1928 
1928 


Date of 


Appointment. 


Feb. 17, 1921 
Feb. 22, 19261 
Mar. 31, 1931 


Name. 


Hon. J; BB. M. Anderson; DD. Beds eee 


. Howard McConnell, K.C......... 
.M. A. MacPherson, K.C.....:.... 


HonwJal Bryant wheCra ee cee 
Hons D. Munroe Mi Dee.. . .cumee 
IEfonea@ Aw Merlclevamece ice. ae materi 
Honaw: G. Bucklemnciata.c <a eee 
HonwAs.C. Stewarts KC). 2.) pues 
HoneReginald Stipe, Mint. sae 
Hon Wi WeiSiirthitcse cco eee 


Date of 
Appointment. 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 
Sept. 9, 1929 


ee 


sl 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1930, and Present Ministries—con. 


. ; 
ALBERTA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 

a, Appointment. pene! Appointment. 
George H. V. Bulyes...¢.. s0. 005 Sept. 1, 1905 || Robert George Brett.............. Oct. 20, 19201 

Scorre.H. V, Bulyea. ic. cicc. sees Oct wtore LOLOPUS William DOr tics src. ae sataihe o's a Oct. 20, 1925 

Robert George Brett............... Oct. 6; 1915 ||. William L. Walsh..............+.-. Apr. 24, 1931 

1Second term. 
Firtg MInIstry. 
Date of 

Office. Name. Apaolatnantt 

MPT IGT PRS Ee ie ase bois SaheuHoud es Sgsewises Nov. 23, 1925 

Ber WINCIAMISECTRLALY: 3, 020s coe neces hese ev een } Hon. J. E. Brownlee.............e eee {Iuog 5, 1926 

PEGTTOY-CaOnerials | .).05 porccis Ads shoves. aic wide eis, sree Hon. J. F. Lyiaburn. Reece eee aetna June 5, 1926 
Mata VANCIALOR PEQSUTEY coc clousddacte ews save weds Nov. 23, 19251 

Minister of Lands and Mines.................. Honk: Gu Reid's. a Abate ce ncaa Oct. 1, 1930 
“pated $7 Raicpal TPAIT Reece it aie ye poy. ze tee 

AMISLCIVOLPAVFICUISUNC ors. cac ceca s 4s hols ads te ov. 23, 192 

Minister of Public. Health. .is.. cn ce. s keen ss Hon. Geo. Hoadley........-....-+..+ Nov. 23, 19251 
Minister of Railways and a ey Hous VernoniWe smith. Ok ee. Nov. 23, 19252 

Minister of Public Works.. Ses5 Frees Jeon ©} clues Mig Rh ersOn ionic. 2 co geoue ees Dec. 31, 1926 
MTInIGber OL udUCabiOnes.. cdce. sen chs ois cede maces ‘Hon--e errin: balkeras.2..2c. seanaadee coed Nov. 28, 19252 
Pmistor WiavwOUt EOL tOllO wcs oi Rs eee oh cccae siete Se lor lrereybar lin yam ner veer te haya Nov. 28, 19252 


1 First appointed in the Hon. H. Greenfield’s Ministry on Nov. 3, 1928. 2First appointed in the Hon. 


H. Greenfield’s Ministry on Aug. 18, 1921. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

Name. Appointment. Name: Appointment. 
©. NWS CRT 0 ee as July. .205 1871 ||" James Dunsmuir s..oe50. ec. one: May 11, 1906 
Albert Norton Richards........... SU LU LS COs lie Wis EA LOLSON cee hee ite cre rosie: Dec. 3, 1909 
Clement F. Cornwall............... July 20, 1881 |} Sir Frank S. Barnard......... ee a WCC.2 Ol Or 
metre NelsOnieit. «asi silt ca yet Feb. 8, 1887 |} Col. Edward G. Prior............. Dec. 9, 1919 
MUgar LOWANCY ...06 e260. sete ones INGVa ale «1 892i Walter GagNicholive ae kein oseas otc Dec. 24, 1920 
fenomas Wt. McInnes. %.500..¢.... Nov..18, 1897 |) R. Randolph Bruce.../........... Jan. 21, 1926 


» Sir Henry G. Joly de Lotbiniére...] June 21, 1900 


Twenty-First MINISTRY. 


eee = 


: Date of 
Office. Name. Acruiht overt: 
Premier and Minister of Railways.............. Hons, HArloliieisc se oc nte waetiteoeles ate Aug. 21, 1928 
Provincial Secretary and Commissioner of 
BB STIOR ey evel tik <n ahs ers Sis smio. ki s,cie; divine cee lone Scalia LOW O tects sce amaatioa. foe ie Aug. 21, 1928 
UMASS Y AG ONOLAL .oo.k.. 5.2 oso cloaks a bic kicelssd cles lelese Hon. R. H. Pooley, K.C...... Mae Aug. 21, 1928 
MEL VOTASONOR vic is + ce bale sie oo Boks sicGueds oles ELOUeh ip ED UINGOH i. « ces tel ceri Aug. 21, 1928 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Iudustries..| Hon. W. C. Shelly..................... Aug. 21, 1928 
BPItSPeTVOP A CTICUICUTO, . 06 .. a- cv esicieis c.demieene « Hon, William Atkinson................. Aug. 21, 1928 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour....... Elon Wie Ac MCISCRZIG coe tucat class el ers Aug. 21, 1928 
Minister of Public Works tit Tee se seb en a rocatet bshee Aug. 21, 1928 
IDA SEOM OL PUCTICAGION « c.cccie « <hs's1e svc; s10 0 nie soe. . Hinchliffe.. en Ue eee Use 
Prosicent of the Council... fo. ses. cele cee oe WieBrulin’ . ttc c: smeeldetnt Aug. 21, 1928 
Minister without Portfolio . et Maitland: sKe@e ac dae gn Aug. 21, 1928 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1939, and Present Ministries—concluded. 


THE TERRITORIES. ¥ 


Nore.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The remaining areas (the Yukon Territory and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin and 
Mackenzie) are now administered by the North West Territories Branch of the Department of the Interior, 
the Deputy Minister of the Departmeit being the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
¢ 


Date of ; Date of 
Name: Appointment. BlEsHe. Appointment. 
AAG Archibal dtr ce ash eerie May 10-1870) POseph VO Val snes eee July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson........| April 9, 1872 || C. H. Mackintosh................. Octs=31, 21893 
Alexander !Morriss....o...00<.26 006 Ween e2) S72) Me CuCameron =... eer eee May 30, 1898 
Davidstairdeerne a meee me eee Octe 718767 As El. -Horeetreesenet neers Oct. 11, 1898 
Bidgar DM ewaney,nu:- ese ee Deer 3) SASS 1 ||| SAS Ee Oneets ona: ciate iene Mar. 30, 19041 


Second term. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Section 1.—Representatives within the Empire. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or 
by correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the 
position of agent for the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of 
the Canadian colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt this plan, its Legis- 
lature having appointed an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was 
similarly represented in 1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 
1812 and British Columbia in 1857. For some years after 1845, several of the 
colonies were represented in London by Crown Agents, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State, and paid by the colonies themselves. This system, however, was 
of but short duration. 

The older provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
still adhere to the practice of former days and are represented in London by 
Agents-General, as is also the province of Alberta. These officials are appointed 
by the Legislatures of the provinces under general authority given in the British 
North America Act and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to 
that of the High Commissioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties 
have tended to become of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the prov- 
inces of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not 
avail itself of the services of the provincial agents was brought into existence. 
To supplement the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian 
and British Governments (which at that time was by correspondence between 
the Governor General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and now 
between tthe Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and the Secretary 
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of State for Dominion Affairs in Great Britain), the position of High Commis- 
sioner for Canada was created in 1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of 
the office are defined in the Act as follows:— 


“The High Commissioner shall— 


“(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain, 
and in that capacity, execute such powers and perform such duties as 
are, from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the 
Governor in Council; 


“(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Col- 
onization ; 


“(c) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere”. 

Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, oldie 
office from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir 
Charles Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. 
Sir George H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 
but was appointed High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The Hon. 
P. C. Larkin was appointed in February, 1922, and after his decease (Feb. 3, 
1930), the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson was appointed on Nov. 28, 1930. 


The office of the High Commissioner for Canada is in the Canadian Build- 
ing, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain in April, 1928, appointed a High 
Commissioner for Great Britain in Canada, Sir William H. Clark, who resides in 
Ottawa, and whose position corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for 
Canada in Great Britain. This appointment was made in consequence of dis- 
cussions at the Imperial Conference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report 
of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee runs as follows:— 


“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By 
reason of his constitutional position, as explained in section IV (b) of this 
report, the Governor General is no longer the representative of His Mayjesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion 
capitals in a position to represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. 

“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is 
submitted for the consideration of the Conference :— 

‘The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are 
impressed with the desirability of developing a system of personal con- 
tact, both in London and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the 
present system of intercommunication and the reciprocal supply of infor- 
mation on affairs requiring joint consideration. The manner in which any 
new system is to be worked out is a matter for consideration and settle- 

‘ment between His Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain and the 

Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of each particular part 

of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrangements should be 

supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of direct com- 
munication from Government to Government and the special arrange- 
ments which have been in force since 1918 for communications between 

Prime Ministers.’ ” 

17166—8 } 
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Section 2.—Representatives outside the Empire. 


The Canadian Minister to the United States.—For many years the diplo- 
matie business between Canada and the United States has been steadily 
increasing, as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the 
closeness of the business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great 
War a former British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy 
in the United States was occasioned by Canadian affairs. 

In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the war. Though not a formal diplomatic 
mission, its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through the dip- 
lomatic channel. After the retirement of this mission Canada was represented 
in Washington by Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, and, through the courtesy of the British Govern- 
ment, occupied an office at the British Embassy. 

In 1920. following discussions between the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments, it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appoint- 
ment of a Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British 
Ambassador in the latter's absence. No appointment was made umtil Nov. 
26, 1926, when, after decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian 
Minister should substitute for the British Ambassador, Hon. Charles Vincent 
Massey was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in the United States of America to represent the interests of 
the Dominion of Canada (P.C. 1780 of Nov. 10, 1926). Mr. Massey took 
up his duties in February, 1927 and held office until July 23, 1980. Major W. D. 
Herridge, K:C., D.S.0., M:C., was appointed Minister to Washington, Mar. 7, 
1931. The Canadian Legation in Washington is situated at 1746 Massachusetts 
Ave. The United States Government reciprocated in 1927 by appointing Hon. 
William Phillips its first Minister to Canada. Hon. Mr. Phillips resigned in 
December, 1929; his successor, Lt.-Col. the Hon. Hanford MacNider, was ap- 
pointed in August, 1930. 

The Canadian Minister to France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by 
Hon. Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of 
Quebec. After his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with 
the title of Commissioner-General of Camada in France. In 1928 an exchange 
of Ministers was agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September 
of that year Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in France to represent the inter- 
ests of the Dominion of Canada. 

The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Francois premier. 

The French Government appointed M. Georges Jean Knight as its first 
Minister in Canada in 1928. On July 1, 1930 he was reappointed to the 
French Foreign Office, since when the Canadian post has been vacant. 

The Canadian Minister to Japan.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. 
Marler was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion 
of Canada. 


ra ee, eee 
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The Japanese Government appointed Mr. Iyemasa Tokugawa as its first 
Minister in Canada in 1929. 


Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations.—The precedent of appoint- 
ing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the League of Nations 
was set, it 1s understood, by Japan, and has found favour especially among 
those nations which are situated at a distance from Geneva. It was found 
that, while countries adjacent to the seat of the League were able without 
difficulty to include in the personnel of their delegations to the Assembly and’ 
Council various advisors and assistants at a minimum of expense, distant 
countries were at a disadvantage in this respect. Canada’s duties as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly and of the International Labour Conference, and as one 
of the eight countries represented on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, made this disadvantage especially felt. Accordingly the posi- 
tion of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, was created 
by Order in Council P.C. 2174 of Dec. 17, 1924, and Dr. W. A. Riddell was 
appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. 


The duties of the Canadian Advisory Officer are “to establish and main- 
tain as close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Office”, to “communicate with the Government 
of Canada as to all matters arising and requiring its attention”, and to “act 
in all such matters in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and 
to delegates from the Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the 
organizations before-named”. 


The office of the Canadian Advisory Officer is situated at 41, Quai Wilson, 
Geneva. 


PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.! 


The League of Nations is an association of States which have pledged them- 
selves through signing the Covenant (7.c., the constitution of the League)?, 
not to go to war before submitting their disputes with each other or States not 
Members of the League to arbitration or inquiry and a delay of from three to 
nine months. Furthermore, any State violating this pledge is automatically in 
a state of outlawry with the other States, which are bound to sever all economic 
and political relations with the defaulting member. The States Members of 
the League have pledged themselves to co-operate over a wide range of eco- 
nomic, social, humanitarian and labour questions. 


The League of Nations came formally into existence on Jan. 10, 1920, 
through the coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles. The two official 
languages of the League are English and French. The seat of the League is 
Geneva, Switzerland. Canada, as a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles, has 
been a Member of the League from the beginning. 


1 Contributed by N. R. Robertson, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. ‘ 
2 The text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and the Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 


ment of International Disputes, may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 
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Membership.—The 54 States which are Members of the League (Novem- 
ber, 1930), together with the dates at which membership was taken out follow:— 
Country Date Country Date 

A Dy ssinlasieceaade: aan a. Sept. 28, 1923 Japa. . .sareee ss copes ; 1920 
AT Daa iene pare Ate ee Dec. 16, 1920 Latvia. 2oes cee eee 2 22, 1921 
Argentine Republic........ July 18, 1919 Tniberia: 2h a aaieve AL a 1920 
PAUStLAlian seein © een Jan. 10, 1920 ighuanianewes s 1921 
Atisttigiwecsaaessaeen nme Dec. 16, 1920 Luxemburg..... 1920 
Belem hee Ree ar hee Jan. 10, 1920 New Zealand... : 1920 
IBGIIViIaietee a aeke white, ate ots Jan. 10, 1920 INICATASUA a ret. casi eee . 38, 1920 
Bulsania csc aa. .viceteerene Dec. 16, 1920 INOrway tiene ene : 1920 
Canadae etn: oe. Jan. 10, 1920 Panama ess... sham een enn ae Jan. 1920 
Chilowee ore et. ea Nov. 4, 1919 Paracas. cic. aaa oer oe s 1919 
Chinave caer es bee ee July 16, 1920 POPRSIANe Ge adat ee ee : 1919 
Colum biake a tercc weeee Feb. 16, 1920 RSLS. pute ee eee eee Jan. 1920 
Cubas cress eas ae Mar. 8, 1920: Polandcn3 see eee ks : 1920 
Czechoslovakia........... Jan. 10, 1920 POT tual serie, teen soe i 1920 
Denmark yh iene ae Mar. 8, 1920  OUMVANIA .. rn eae eee il 1920 
HSCONIAG. aren neat Sept. 22, 1921 Santo Domingo........... Sept. 29, 1924 
Pmlang nals? = Sean Ne ae: Dec. 16, 1920 San. Salvadori.) eee Mar. 10, 1924 
HUPANCE see aes a cage Pelee ORL O20) Serb-Croat-Slovene 

Germany serait ae ee Sept. 8, 1926 Statolee.. Lape. aan Feb. 10, 1920 
Gresce. sian san ibn detect Mar. 30, 1920 Sismt. ft -. sea ohe eos Jan. 10, 1920 
Guatemala. case Jan. 10, 1920 South Atrica st y.1ekue ae: Jan, 1920 
1S En See SEO |) SIRE cet ee | June 30, 1920 Spanier etao easter recat Jan. 1920 
Holland ss).22e eee ees Mar. 9, 1920 SWOGen te hire, Seen Mar. 9, 1920 
LONGUTAS Aes eer ee lee Nov. 38, 1920 Switzerland. 2 esnseeee en & Mar. 8, 1920 
Phungaryasceiee coe Sept. 18, 1922 United Kingdom.......... Jan. 10, 1920 
Indias seseakennreranc ee ce Jan. 10, 1920 Unilouayeres eee eae eee Jan. 1920 
Irish Enee Staterene ae. Sept. 10, 1923 Venezuelacoienie eee Mar. 3, 1920 
tally ee es ere ee are OI 926 ; 


The following ten states are not Members of the League:—United States of 
America, Brazil, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Turkey, Egypt, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Afghanistan, Costa Rica, and the Hejaz. 


The Organs of the League.—The primary organs of the League are :— 


The Council. 

The Assembly. 

The Secretariat. 

The International Labour Organization.? 

The Permanent Court of International Justice (at the Hague). 


a 


The Council—The Council was originally composed of four permanent 
Members (the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan) and four non-permanent 
Members to be elected every year by a majority of the Assembly. The first 
non-permanent Members, appointed by the Peace Conference and named in the 
Covenant before the first Assembly met, were Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and 
Spain. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Council may 
appoint new permanent and non-permanent Members. At the Assembly of 
September, 1926, Germany was admitted to the League and given a permanent 
seat on the Council. At the same time the number of non-permanent seats, 
already increased to six in 1922, was further increased to nine, the period of 
office to be three years. In order to institute the new system of rotation, three 
were elected for one year, three for two years, and three for three years, so: that 
at all subsequent Assemblies three members retire instead of nine at once. Any 
member of the League not represented on the Council shall be invited to send a 
representative to sit on it at any meetings at which matters especially affecting 
it are being discussed. A similar invitation may be extended to States not 
Members of the League. Canada was a Member of the Council of the League 
from 1927 to 1930. 


1 Also known as Yugoslavia or (incorrectly) Jugoslavia. 
?Re the International Labour Organization see “Section 4 of Ohapter XIX of this volume. 
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The Council meets on the third Monday in January, the second Monday 
in May, and just before and after the Assembly in September. 


The Council is at present (November, 1930) composed of the following 
States Members of the League :— 


Permanent Members: British Empire (United Kingdom), France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan. 


Non-Permanent Members: Colombia, Guatemala, Irish Free State, Norway, 
Persia, Peru, Poland, Spain, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


The Assembly —Every State Member of the League is entitled to be repre- 


- sented by a delegation to the Assembly composed of not more than three 


delegates and three substitute delegates, but it has only one vote. It meets 
at the seat of the League (Geneva) on the first Monday in September. It may 
meet at other places than Geneva, but hitherto it has never done so; extra- 


q ordinary sessions may be called to deal with urgent matters. 


The President is elected at the first meeting of the session, and holds office 
for the duration of the session. 


The Assembly divides itself into the following six principal committees, on 
each of which every State Member of the League has the right to be repre- 


~ sented by one delegate: 


. Juridical. 

. Technical Organizations. 
. Disarmament. 

. Budget and Staff. 


. Social Questions. 


oO oO FP CO WH FR 


. Political Questions and Admission of New Members. 


The decisions of the Assembly must be voted unanimously, except where the 
Covenant or the Peace Treaties provide otherwise. As a general principle 


_ decisions on questions of procedure are voted by majority or in some cases by 
_ a two-thirds majority.. 


The Secretariat—The Secretariat is a permanent organ composed of the 


_ Secretary-General and a number of officials selected from among citizens of all 


Member States and from the United States of America. The Secretary-General, 


1 appointed by the Peace Conference, is the Hon. Sir James Eric Drummond, 
_ K.C.M.G., C.B.; hereafter the Secretary-General will be appointed by the Council 


with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. The other officials are 


appointed by the Secretary-General with the approval of the Council. 


The Under-Secretaries-General are: M. J. Avenol, former French Inspector-' 


General of Finance (Deputy Secretary-General) ; Marchese Paulucci di Calboli 


Barone, former Jtalian Minister Plenipotentiary; Herr A. Dufour-Feronce, former 


_ German Counsellor of Embassy; M. Yotaro Sugimura, former Japanese Minister 


Plenipotentiary. f 
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Budget of the League—(1) Seale of allocation of the expenses of the 
League. 


Country. Units. Country. Units. 

IM ONE prnces aero TOUS GO eo io DOr Z Gain, de sree tice sietale cera eae 60 
ADAM AyE ries creche chet aie or ke 1 Japanese 224.\5 St ete eee ae eee 60 
AT Gent inary rete year etter ioe 29 Ee a pth ost GOO OR OG Gorse 3 
PAIS EDITS ethic se eee caverns al ote Oye AADOTTAA. aise neers 1 
AUSEDIAS ora eee ee 8 Mathwani acs SOs: oo ee ee ee 4 
IBiol ej hoheah, ot Meee Rae Gee etre dame sic hin 18 iuixem bUrgesthirweiee.. vnietetierfoeter: 1 
TOON a sctle ili sea ak enc ate ee 4 Netherlands....... =p ome ecm 23 
Bulganiaave, priser ovonkacc Pate 5 New ealand tit, sckhpemae retain 10 
Canad aye. hacen oaheenna 35 Nicaraguan ctmechre mere 1 
Chie nc asisclxcrsicecvc ee eee ee 14 INORWalV. ocean eee 9 
CIN a a eb) eek? Abin. sea coe BI 46 Panama 82... ..aeee ea nee 1 
Colombiaenecdccec ac caer © 6 IPATAQUAY,. .Serce. ee ro eee 1 

(USTs De Ae eA OLS AR cb 9 POTSiD TE Ae <5 SN Oe ee 5 
C@zeenoclovaAkiaie4.cacadoeae 29 Peril ire nee! Atak cee 9 
Denar esn sete. seek oot. 12 Poland asa ser. ee ee eee oe 
Dominican Republic.............. 1 Portugal sc). ds cee aro: see 6 
FESCOMIONY wera” cote rear e on heer 3 FVOULG ANT c.clc crate ciersiars cine i oe erates 22 
Hindancdyerts... (seine. eo 10 ced ith bibs Ree on eee. See 1 
BRAN COniss scene ee 79 STAIN Be he oe cae cn ne Mn 9 
GSrMaNn yness cease ee 79 Bork Africa (Union of) ee 15 
GreatuBritalien.iy. sce eenee ee 105 JOST) One nOERE ere ape ipa odin a oe 40 
Gree Cette sis. cy teen stesso ere 7 Swedengechar trasden ee oceenenaeee 18 
Guatemala.ce Me eccnon en settee ae J Switzerland!.chicesancee seer 17 
ELTA, BIAS Pata ccs cs, (eeoicas eee 1 Opa CC phn Ors ree ekg & oe Boe a 
ELONGUEAS Ae eee eee etek ee 1 Veneniolan. cic: eee eh eee 5 
PLN Gary Dee eee earn eee eae 8 ay ue Oslavia. seems ee eee 20 
Tn Gigs See a a ah ne ee 56 
Trishbhirseistatern cae ion 10 Dayo PR ae ee Cie a 986 


(2) General Budget for the 13th Financial Period (1931). 
Gold Francs. 


Necretaniat and opecialOreamizauiOnsaccs see tere shite eta tontnee oe eaeee aenee 17,091,586 
International wba boumOrcanizations nye teen ieee cee eit eee eis 8,661,652 
Permanent Courtiok Intemational Justices. <. de. .-cncncl © oe eee rete oe 2,712,658 
ai ines at Gene vitae eesere ele «recente ttre acter aes SU LEE eee 2,170,822 
d e(eyst) (6) Mer eet onk ana tth GAs SPER Et ge I ee Ie En on ERE io ged bub 1,000,773 

i oy 28 Beh Oy Mee See Aes RE DACRE Aree Monee a MASA ete EAT 9 YE Sq or 31,637,501 


(One gold france = 1 Swiss franc = 19-3 cents.) 
Canada’s share of the estimated expenditure during 1931 is therefore 35/986 
ef the total or 1,123,035-02 gold franes, less certain refunds on prior payments 
which make the net sum due 1,062,867-99 gold francs, or $205,083.94. 


Mandates.—The African and Pacific possessions of Germany and certain 
territories of the Ottoman Empire were ceded by these countries at the end of 
the war to the Allied and Associated Powers. The latter had inserted an article 
(Art. 22) in the Covenant of the League according to which the inhabitants of 
these territories should be put under the tutelage of “advanced nations who by 
reason of their resources, their experience, or their geographical position, can best 
undertake this responsibility”. These nations should act as mandatories of the 
League, and exercise their powers on behalf of the League. They should act 
on the principle that the well-being and development of the peoples under their 
tutelage formed a “sacred trust of civilization”, and should render the Council 
an annual report on the territory committed to their charge. 

Article 22 furthermore divides the mandated territories into fines classes, 
according to the degree of civilization of their inhabitants, economic and geo- 
graphic circumstances, and so forth. Class A is composed of the communities 
detached from the Ottoman Empire, declared to have “reached a stage of 
development where their existence as independent nations can be provisionally 
recognized, subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone ” 
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Class B, consisting of the former German colonies in Central and East 
Africa, should be administered by the Mandatory under conditions which will 
“guarantee freedom of conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance 
ef public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment 
of fortifications or military or naval bases and of military training of the natives 
for other than police purposes and the defence of territory, and will also secure 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other members of the League ”. 


Class C (German South West Africa and Pacific Islands possessions) is 
- composed of territories which, owing to sparseness of population, small size, 
remoteness from centres of civilization, or geographical contiguity to the terri- 
_ tory of the Mandatory Power, “can best be administered under the laws of 
the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards 
- above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population ”. 


The Supreme Council, as the organ of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
allocated the mandates for the territories ceded by Germany and Turkey, subject 
to the approval of the Council of the League. The mandates and mandatory 
‘powers, as determined by the Supreme Council are:— 


A Mandates—Mesopotamia (now the Kingdom of Iraq) and Palestine, 
attributed to Great Britain; Syria (including Lebanon), attributed to France. 


B Mandates.——Togoland and Cameroon, attributed in part to Great Britain 
and in part to France. The north-western portion of former German East 
Africa, attributed to Belgium. The remainder of former German East Africa 
(now Tanganyika Colony), attributed to Great Britain. 


C Mandates—Former German South Pacific possessions (except Nauru and 
Samoa), attributed to Australia. Samoa, attributed to New Zealand; and Nauru, 
attributed to the British Empire and administered jointly by Australia, New 
Zealand, and Great Britain. Former German North Pacific possessions (Yap, 
etc.), attributed to Japan. Former German South-West Africa, attributed to the 
Union of South Africa. 


Minorities.—Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Greece, in 
treaties signed at Paris during the Peace Conference with the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, undertook to recognize and respect certain fundamental, 
civil, political, and religious rights of minorities incorporated within their boun- 
daries. Similar obligations were imposed on Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Turkey in the Treaties of Peace concluded with those countries. These minority 
rights were placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations. Albania, 
Estonia, Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania, on entering the League, made formal 
declaration of their willingness to accept the same obligations with regard to the 
protection of national minorities. 


The system of the protection of minorities by the League of Nations does 
not establish a general jurisprudence applicable wherever racial, linguistic or 
religious minorities exist. On the contrary it aims at facilitating the solution of 
problems arising from the existence of minorities in certain countries in which 
there was reason to suppose that, owing to special circumstances, these problems 
might present particular difficulties. 


The parties to the various Minorities Treaties recognize, and the Council of 
the League guarantees, that racial, religious, and linguistic minorities in the 
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countries mentioned shall enjoy the right to:—(1) nationality, (2) life, personal 
liberty and freedom of worship, (3) equal treatment in law and fact, (4) the 
use of their several languages, and (5) a share of the public funds devoted to 
educational, religious or charitable purposes. 


The sole duty of the League in this matter is to watch over the execution 
of these treaty obligations. The organ of the League appointed by the treaties 
for this purpose is the Council. In order to facilitate the exercise of this guar- 
antee, the Council has laid down conditions of receivability which must be 
satisfied by any petition alleging the intraction of the Minorities Treaties before 
the petition can be communicated to the State concerned or to the Committee 
of the Council which considers minority petitions. 


Eeonomic and Financial Crganization.—This Organization consists of the 
Financial Committee, the Economic Committee, the Consultative Committee, 
and the Economic and Financial Section of the Secretariat. 


The Financial Committee advises the Council on all financial questions sus- 
ceptible of settlement by international action on which its advice has been 
asked by the Council. Its membership includes high treasury officials, direct- . 
ors of great private banks, eminent economists, and statisticians chosen by the 
Council for their expert capacity and special knowledge of financial questions. 
Its activities in the past have included the reorganization of the finances of 
Austria and Hungary, and the supervision of stabilization loans for Bulgaria, 
Estonia and Greece. At the present time, through the Gold Delegation of 
the Financial Committee, it is examining the causes of the fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of gold ‘and their effects on economic welfare. In co-opera- 
tion with the Fiscal Committee it is studying the international aspects of 
national taxation policies, in particular, the question of double taxation. 

The Economic Committee consists of fifteen members appointed by the 
Council for their expert capacity in international economic affairs. They do 
not represent their Governments. The Committee works through a series of 
temporary sub-committees created to examine particular problems referred to 
it by the Council. At the present time such sub-committees are engaged in study- 
ing the possible unification of customs nomenclature, the principles of interna- 
tional veterinary regulation, and the specific questions referred to it by the 
Conference on Concerted Economic Action, e.g., the interpretation of the most- 
favoured-nation clause, the bases and limits of regional agreements for prefer- 
ential treatment, indirect protection, and the causes of the prevailing depres- 
sion in industry and agriculture. | 


Organization for Communications and Transit.—This Organization com- 
prises the Advisory and Technical Commission for communications and transit, 
a number of permanent and temporary Advisory Sub-Committees, a General 
Conference meeting in Geneva every four years, and the Communications and 
Transit Section of the Secretariat. 

- The function of the Organization is to facilitate international co-operation 
in transit and communications by the application of Article 23 (e) of the Coven- 
ant of the League and to assist the Council and the Assembly in carrying out 
its duties in this field. Its studies include an examination of the international 
aspects of ocean and river navigation, railway transport, electrical transmission, 
calendar reform, and ancillary economic and legal questions. 


tional concern for the prevention and control of disease’ 
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Health Organization.—The Health Organization of the League has 
developed as an answer to the obligation “to take steps in matters of interna- 
’ recognized in Article 
23 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It consists of an Advisory Coun- 
cil, the Health Committee, and the Health Section of the Secretariat. The 
Health Committee of sixteen members appointed by the Council acts as an 
advisory organ of the Council and Assembly on all health matters and its work 
is subject to the approval of these bodies on the same basis as that of the other 


_ League technical organizations. Its work falls into three stages: first, the study 
-and collection of information; secondly, the formulation of general policies 
_ from the data collected; and, thirdly, the preparation of concerted international 


action in health questions. 


The world-wide service of epidemiological intelligence and the collation and 


- comparison of public health statistics illustrate the first stage; the inquiries into 
the causes of malaria and infant mortality represent the second stage; and the 


Ae. 


q work of the Permanent Standardization Committee, which is devising and main- 
taining uniform international standards for the preparation and measurement 
of serological and biological products, is an example of the third phase of the 


~ work. 


In addition to general inquiries into the incidence of and remedial and pre- 


_ventive measures for tuberculosis, cancer, leprosy, malaria and sleeping sick- 
ness, the Health Organization has given technical advice and assistance in the 
-reconstruction of the public health services in China, Bolivia, Greece and 


Bulgaria. 


Social and Humanitarian Work.—The work of the League in the field of 


social and humanitarian questions has been varied and considerable: efforts 
have been directed, on the one hand, to the suppression of old abuses such as 
_ the traffic in women and children and the traffic in opium; to mitigating the 
sufferings which war had left in its train, such as those caused by typhus epi- 


demics, and to improving the unhappy lot of prisoners of war, of Russian 


_ refugees, A‘menians, Greeks and Turks, whom conflicts or political upheavals 


_ had scattered far from their homes. 


Among these tasks some, such as the traffic in women and children and the 
trafic in opium, have been expressly committed to the League by the Coven- 


ant. Others, like the repatriation of prisoners of war or the refugee question, 
have been taken up by the League either in general accordance with the spirit 
of the Covenant, or in response to the indication of public opinicn. For the 
_ punpose of these tasks, the League has created permanent organizations, such 
as the Opium Committee and the Committee on the Traffic in Women and 


Children, or provisional organizations such as the High Commissariats for Prison- 


ers of War and for Refugees. 
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Permanent Court of International Jusiice.—The Permanent Court of 
International Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accord- 


ance with Article 14 of the Covenant of ithe League of Nations. It is composed 
of a body of fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League 


of Nations for a term of nine years, and sits at the Hague. The Court is com- 
petent to hear and determine any dispute of an international character which 


the parties thereto submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon 
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any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 
36 of the Statute of the Court provides that any State may recognize as com- 
pulsory the jurisdiction of the Court in all or any classes of legal dispute 
concerning :— 

(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of the international obligation. 

Canada has been a Member of the Court from its inception, and in 1929 
accepted, subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court in the cases contemplated in Article 36. 

At the 11th Assembly of the League of Nations in September, 1930, the 
following judges were elected to the bench of the Court for a term of nine 
years from Jan. 1, 1931:— 

M. Adatci, Japan; M. Anzilotti, Italy; M. de Bustamente, Cuba; M. 
Fromageot, France; Sir Cecil Hurst, Great Britain; M. Altamira y Crevea, 
Spain; M. Van Eysinga, Holland; M. Guerrero, Salvador; Mr. F. B. Kellogg, 
United States; Baron Rolin-Jacquemyns, Belgium; M. Negulesco, Roumania; 
Count Rostworowski, Poland; M. Schucking, Germany; M. Wang Chung-Hui, 
China; M. Urrutia, Colombia. 

Forty-three States have ratified the Protocol] establishing the Court; twelve 
States, including the United States of America, have signed but have not yet 
ratified the Protocol. 


Canadian Ratifications of International Agreements and Conventions. 
Canada has ratified or acceded to the following International Agreements and 
Conventions concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations. 


1. Protocol of Signature of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(Geneva, Dec. 16, 1920). 

. Optional Clause recognizing the Court’s Jurisdiction as described in Article 
36 of the Statute (Geneva, Dec. 16, 1920). 

. Declaration recognizing the Right to a Flag of States having no Sea Coast 
(Barcelona, April 20, 1921). 

. International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women and 
Children (Geneva, Sept. 30, 1921). 

. International Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of and 
Traffic in Obscene Publications (Geneva, Sept. 12, 1923). 

. Convention of the Second Opium Conference of the League of Nations 
(Geneva, Feb. 19, 1925). 

. Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous, 
and other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare (Geneva, 
June 17, 1925). 

8. Slavery Convention (Geneva, Sept. 25, 1926). 

9. oe Convention relating to Economic Statistics (Geneva, Dec. 14, 

101. Protocol concerning the Revision of the Statute of the Permanent Court 

of International Justice (Geneva, Sept. 14, 1929). | 

111. Protocol relating to the Accession. of the United States of America to the 

Protocol of Signature of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 

natronal Justice (Geneva, Sept. 14, 1929). 


et [Coe Jt i com 9 


1 Not in force. 


CHAPTER IV.--POPULATION.' 


The Population chapter of the Year Book contains a précis of the results of 
investigations into the number and the constitution of the population made in the 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1921, as shown by the successive decennial 
censuses, in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. 

The modern census, now established in all civilized countries as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic 
phenomena, has been described by a modern United States writer as the greatest 
single peace-time activity in which the government engages, both in respect of 
' the physical extent of its organization and the important part which its results 
play in the general administration of public affairs. 

Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census 
a redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of 
population, is made in the manner described on pp. 97-100 of this volume. (See 
_ also pp. 72-74 of the 1924 Year Book.) But the census, especially since the intro- 
- duction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has become far more than a mere 
counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock-taking of the people and their 
affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the stage which has been reached in 
the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, local distribution, age, sex, racial 
origin, nationality, language, religion, education, housing and occupations of the 
- people, severally constitute investigations of enormous importance, to which all 

the continuous and routine statistics collected in the ordinary course of admin- 
istration must be related if their importance is to be realized. The census, in 
fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information upon which the Govern- 
ment relies in conducting the affairs of the country. 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
- census is taken on the de jure principle; 2.e., each person is counted as belonging 
to the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be 
at the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method adopted in the 
United Kingdom each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he 
is found on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but 
the de jure plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The 
chief difficulty in the application of the latter method is found in connection 
with holiday resorts, in the segregation of “visitors” and the tracing of 
“absentees”’; a date prior to the opening of the holiday season is accordingly 
chosen for the date of the census. In the Canadian census, students and in- 
mates of hospitals are assigned to their home localities, while inmates of prisons, 
jails, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted where found. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 
| Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses 
_ have been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
April 5, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, and June 1, 1921. The population of 
Canada and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the 
absolute and percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 
to 4 immediately following. 


_. 1This chapter has been revised by E. S. Macphail, Chief, Demography Branch, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this branch will be found in Chapter 
XXVIII, Section I, under ‘“Population.’’ 
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1. Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the Census Years 
1871 to 1921.1 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island....... 94,021 108,891 |. 109,078 103,259 93,728 88,615 
INOValSCOLIoewn sneer ier 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492 338 523 ,837 
New Brunswick............. 285,594 321, 233 321, 263 331,120 351,889 387 ,876 
QuebeGaaer eee etek eee 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,7762) 2,361,199 
ONCATION cnecemaces bose 1,620,851 1,926,922 | 2,114,321 | 2,182,947 | 2,527,2922) 2,933,662 
Manttobaseeraen a nae ae 25 , 228 62,260 152,506 255,211 461 ,3942 610,118 
Saskatchewal.cicia. loses cere = - - 91,279 492 432 757,510 
Albertans saan seine caee - - - 73,022 374, 2958 588 ,454 
British: Colum biasce.. .2 36,247 49 459 98,173 178 ,657 392,480 524,582 
Mirkoner erritony ne sae sa - - = 27,219 8,512 4,157 
Northwest Territories*...... 48 ,000 56,446 98 ,967 20,129 6,507 2 7,988 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - ~ = - 485 

Totalss es as ees 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,883,259 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8, 788,483 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population by Provinces and Territories, — 
1871 to 1921. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, 
p.c. D6.) p.c; Dc p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward. Island ocics eesti sansa 2-55 2-52 2:25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
DY OVA SCOUAL Cs tae tee Cee rt ce 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5:96 
Now: Brunswitkntocs ib ule: Rosenibe. 7-74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 
QUE EES cain ose eons Carl aeke meee an eee 32-30 | . 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-87 
Ontario Ge eee OL, Ce 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-38 
Manitoba. ticity ences a aor toate: 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 
DASKAECHO WAR) bir due «ane. . iyeatraeletaletots - = - 1-70 6-84 8-62 
Alberta (ith < att i... ISAS See Pe - - - 1-36 5-19 6-70 
Britishi@ olnm piace ae sen ees ees ae 0-98 1-14 2-03 3°33 ~ 6-45 5-97 
VulconvDerritory A2ii4/. SPae IMe . = = 0-51 0-12. 0-05 
Northwest; Territories 4. io... aude saws 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 
Royal Canadian Navyvinsccsoadhs vsaines = = = - - fe. 
fA 1) COR ET Sate Ni Pde, eS 100-0 100-06 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
3.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871 and 1921, and 
Numerical Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1921. 
Populse Increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. Popula- | Increase, 
rovince or tion tion 1871 
Territory. 1 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 2 ren 
1871 ~ Lo te - Ls 1921 1921 
: 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911, 1921. : ‘ 
PSH. Wslandseseren 94,021 14,870 187 —5,819 —9,531 —5,113 88,615 —5,406 
Nova Scotia....... 387,800 52,772 9,824 9,178 32,764 31,499} 523,837) 136,037 
New Brunswick... 285 ,594 35,639 30 9,857 20,769 35,987 387 ,876 102,282 
Quebecssi ee Sea 1,191,516 167,511 129,508 160,363} 356,878 355,423] 2,361,199} 1,169,683 
Ontario nc: eae 1,620,851 306,071 187,399 68 ,626 344,345 406,370] 2,983,662) 1,312,811 
Mamtobacasa.acee 25 , 228 37,032 90, 246 102,705 206,183 148 ,724 610,118} 584,890 
Saskatchewan..... - - - 91,279} 401,153} 265,078} 757,510) 757,510 
Al bertas: seas - 73,022) 301,273} 214,159] 588,454) 588,454 


British Columbia, 36,247 13 12 48,714 80,484) 213,823} 182,102} 524,582) 488,335 
Yukon Territory... = = = 27,219} —18,707| —4,355 4,157 4,157 


Northwest 

Territories! ..... 48,000 8,446 42,521] —78,838] —13,622 1,481 7,988} —40,012 
Royal Canadian 

INK Ayan bedinee cue - - - - - 485 485 485 


Totals....| 3,689,257| 635,553} 508,429) . 538,076) 1,835,328| 1,581,840] 8,788,483) 5,099, 226 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916 and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of the 1930 Year 
Book. For estimated populations, 1924-193), see Table 7, p. 132. 2As corrected as a result of the Exten- 
sion of Boundaries Act, 1912. *As corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (868) to Northwest 
Territories. *The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to 
the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, and to 
extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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4.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and Increase Per Cent 
by Decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Popula- Per cent Increase by Decades from 1871 to 1921. Pax dant 
Province or Territory. igre! 1871 1881 {| 1801 1901 TTD Baer as 
in | in 50 
1871 oe : se e “s Years 
i 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. rs 
p.c. p.c. hapa p.c. pick p.c. 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021) . 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9-23 —5-46 —5-75 
PIOVE SCOLIA: o- cds veel tonnes: 387,800 13-61 2°23 2-04 7°13 6-40 35-08 
New Brunswick.............. 285 ,594 12-48 0-01 3-07 6:27 10-23 35-82 
PPGRMOD MES. eis ca lutersc > 1,191,516 14-06 9-53 10-77 21:64 17:72 98-17 
EES net tek ae ore ag semana 1,620,851 18-88 9-73 3:25 15-77 16-08 80-99 
BASE GUE SEH 0: «decrees 4% 25 , 228 146-79 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 2,318-42 
PENEKALCHO WAR. ck... s ss cee: - - - - 439-48 53-83 - 
Bea LVOT UH. es Thee hide eteeseks ° - - - - 412-58 57-22 - 
British Columbia............ 36,247 36-45 98-49 81-98 119-68 33-66 1347-24 
meukon Ferritory.....250. 6:6. - - - -| 68-78 | —51-16 - 
Northwest Territories!....... 48,000 17-60 75-33 | —79-66 | —67-67 22-76 | —83-36 
Wotals: so5 dareks is J: 3,689, 257 17-23 11-76 11-13 34-17 21-95 138-22 


1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separ- 
ation therefrom of immense areas to form the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times be- 
longs to Canada. The year was 1665, the census that of the colony of New 
France. Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec 
(1608) are extant; but the census of 1665 was a systematic “nominal” enumera- 
tion of the people, taken on the de jure principle, on a fixed date, showing age, 
sex, occupation and conjugal and family condition. A supplementary inquiry in 
1667 included the areas under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. 
When it is recalled that in Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth 
century (those of France and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and 


that in the United States the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of 


% 


the primitive St. Lawrence colony in instituting what is to-day one of the 
principal instruments of government throughout the civilized world may call for 
more than passing appreciation. 


The census of 1665 (the results of which occupy 154 pages in manuscript, still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, with a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 
3,215 souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred 
years. By 1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians collected in 
villages. By the end of the century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in 
the next twenty-five years. Not to present further details, some of which will be 
found in the Chronology on pp. 77-87, it may be said that at the time of the 
cession (1763) the population of New France was about 70,000, whilst another 
10,000 French (thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians), 
were scattered through what are now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. The British population of Nova Scotia was at this time 
about 9,000. 


Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession, 
are the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though censuses of 
the different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, z.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
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Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province 
of Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, 
and the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. 
A decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of prob- 
ably not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the population’ 
of the different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; 
Lower Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
24,600, (1841) 47,0421 

The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a “ Board of Registration and Statistics”, with 
instructions “to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or pub- 
lishing the same”, and providing also for a decennial census. The first census 
thereunder was taken in 1851, and as similar censuses were taken by New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of popula- 
tion growth in Canada over the past 70 years. The fifties saw a very rapid 
development, especially in Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substan- 
tial gains. In the years following Confederation, there was a spurt, the increase 
between 1871 and 1881 (which included several lean years towards the end) being 
635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century, however, was this record equalled, either absolutely or relatively, the 
gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With the end of the century 
the population of Canada had reached approximately five and a third millions, 
or twenty times that of 1800. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the confines of the 
present century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population 
has taken place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settle- 
ment of the “last best West”. The unorganized territories of British North 
America had been ceded to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the 
West had been tapped and traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
eighties and nineties. But though western population was doubled in each of 
these decades, it was only with the launching of a large-scale immigration 
movement after 1900 that western settlement and production became a first- 
rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally striking development 
occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Camada, which formed the imme- 
diate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, was the heavy 
inflow of British and other capital—a total of one and a half billions of dollars 
between 1900 and 1912—-which went to finance the large constructive undertak- 
ings (chiefly railway, municipal and industrial) which characterized the move- 
ment, and which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in 
search of cheap and abundant food for her workshop population. The yéars 
1901 to 1911, in brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The 
immigration movement just mentioned, which had previously run well under 
50,000 per annum, rose rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually pass- 
ing 400,000 in a single year. In the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 
1,800,000, and though at least a third of these were lost (partly in the return 


1A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1665 and 1861 was 
published as Vol. IV of the census of 1871. 
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to Europe of labour temporarily attracted by the railway and other develop- 


ments in progress, and partly in the never-ceasing and natural “drag” of the 


United States upon a virile and less wealthy people), it formed the chief factor 


‘in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population of Canada registered in 
that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth of any other country 


during the same period. The movement was continued and even intensified in 
the first three years of the second decade of the century, after which a reces- 
sion set in to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly unexpected 


turn. Nevertheless the decade which closed with the census of 1921 showed 
- over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and though the proportionate loss 
_ of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative gain 
- for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


The Census of 1921.—According to the final results of the 1921 census, the 


total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1921, was 8,788,483, as compared 
- with 7,206,643 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,840 or 21°95 p.c. in the 


_ decade, as compared with 34-17 p.c. during the decade from 1901 to 1911. 


The countries which comprise the British Empire, as also the United States, 


_ suffered much less in actual loss of life from the war and its consequences than 


the continental countries of Europe. None of them actually declined in popula- 
tion during the period, as many continental European countries did. Their per- 


centage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower than in the previous 
decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased between 1911 and 


1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 5:0 p.c., as compared with an increase 
of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only from 4,760,904 
to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6:5 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. 


Of the overseas Dominions, New Zealand increased from 1,008,468 to 1,218,- 
913 or 20-9 p.c., as compared with 30-5 p.c., while the white population 


© of South Africa increased from 1,276,242 to 1,519,488 or 19-1 p.c. On the 


_ other hand, the Commonwealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more 


rapidly in the second decade of the twentieth century than in the first, increased 
from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,435,734 in 1921, or 22-01 p.c. as compared with 


18-05 p.c. The population of the continental United States increased between 


1910 and 1920 from 91,972,266 to 105,710,620, an increase of 14-9 p.c., as com- 


pared with 21 p.c. in the preceding decade. 


Considering now the Dominion of Canada itself, it becomes evident from 
Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United States, there is a dis- 
tinct movement of population from East to West. In the decade from 1911 to 
1921 there occurred in the four western provinces an increase of population from 


1,720,601 to 2,480,664 or 44:2 p.c., while the five eastern provinces in- 


creased from 5,471,023 to 6,295,189, an increase of 824,166 persons, which, 


though absolutely larger than the figure for the West, constitutes an increase 


of only 15 p.c. over, the 1911 population. The same conclusion may be 
deduced from Table 2, which shows that while in 1871 only 2:96 p.c., and 
in 1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt west of the 
lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7:24, in 1901 12-02, in 1911 24-09, 
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and in 1921 28:37. On the other hand, ithe three eastern Maritime Provinces, 
which in 1871 contained 20°80 p.c. of the population of the Dominion, had 
in 1881 20-14 p.c., in 1891 18-22 p.c., in 1901 16-64 p.c., in 1911 18-01 p.c., and 
in 1921 only 11°38 p.c. of the population. Ontario and Quebec—the old pre- 
Confederation Province of Canada—still remain the chief centre of population, 
their population being in 1921 60:25 p.c. of the total, as compared with 76-24 
p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74°54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901 and 62-90 
p.c. in 1911. In other words, the net result of the half century was that in 1921 
only three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in these provinces, 
.as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 


In 1881 the “centre” of population east and west was in the county of 
Prescott, Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west 
to the vicinity of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county 
of Victoria, Ontario, contained the centre, and it was in Parry Sound dis- 
trict, Ontario, in 1921. 


The populations of the sevenal provinces and electoral districts of Canada, 
as these districts existed in 1921, were given on pp. 87-91 of the 1925 Year 
Book, while the 1921 populations of the electoral districts as constituted after 
the redistribution of 1924 will be found at pp. 100-104 of this volume, together 
with the names of their representatives in the seventeenth Parliament. Popu- 
lations for smaller areas (sub-districts, etc.) are given in the great table 
extending from p. 11 to p. 218 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 


Organization for the Census of 1931.—As of June 1, 1931, a new census 
~ of the Dominion will have been taken. The complex nature of the task and the 
great and growing importance of census results in the general machinery of 
government combine to make the operation one of paramount importance. 


The complete co-operation of the people is essential to a good census and 
to this end a broad educational campaign has been undertaken in which the 
radio has, for the first time, played a part as a means of conveying an idea 
of the scope, methods and purpose of the census and its place in statistical 
and general administration. In a country lke Canada where approximately 
one-third of the gainfully occupied population is employed in agriculture, 
the most expensive part of the census organization is that covermg the thinly 
settled rural districts and it 1s advisable that when once the large organization 
which is necessary has been created it be made the most of. The peoples’ 
institutions and offices as well as the people themselves will therefore be sub- . 
jects of measurement. 


The nucleus of the organization exists in a small permanent staff consti- 
tuting one of the branches of the Bureau of Statistics. This branch maintains 
connection between census and census, so that experience is continuous and 
cumulative. It makes the detailed plans for taking the census and arranges 
for the necessary expansion of the personnel as required. In planning the 
field work the country is first divided into “Census Districts” each in charge 
of a “Census Commissioner.” Districts are further divided into sub-districts 
varying in population from 600 to 800 persons in rural localities, and from 1,200 
to 1,800 in urban centres. A sub-district is the territory allotted to a “Census 
Enumerator” who conducts the house-to-house or farm-to-farm canvass. 
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. The 1931 census will employ about 260 Commissioners and upwards of 
14,000 enumerators. The Commissioners are appointed by the Minister and 
instructed by an officer of the Bureau; on the other hand the enumerators are 
appointed and instructed by the Commissioners. All field officers are paid for the 
most part on a “piece” basis and are required to pass a practical test in the 
work before appointment. 


For the actual compilation work an extra temporary staff of between 700 
and 800 clerks will be engaged at Ottawa. All compilation is done by 
machinery. The numerous facts obtained for each individual are punched, 
by location, on a specially designed card. The sorting, counting and. record- 

ing are then done mechanically. 


While, as regards the field covered, the 1931 census follows the main lines 
of its predecessors, it has several important new features. Additional infor- 
mation will be obtained with regard to institutions such as hospitals, asylums, 
_reformatories, child-welfare, etc., which will be useful in aiding in the solu- 
tion of social problems that are becoming more pressing each year. The 
unemployment situation will “also receive special attention, and new data 
regarding wholesale and retail trading activities will be gathered with the 
purpose of giving a bird’s-eye view of the great problem of distribution, for 
the first time in Canada. The agricultural section of the Census will also be 
improved, commensurate with the part played by this all-important basic 
industry. 


At the present time other countries both in Europe and America are 
putting forth strenuous efforts to ensure more comprehensive and accurate 
censuses and a tendency to increase the frequency of census taking, due to 
the increasing complexity of modern life, the greater demands on Govern- 
ments, and the great need for comprehensive economic information upon 
which to base business and commercial policies is obvious. 


Every effort is being made at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to speed 
up the work of taking the 1931 census and of collating and analysing the 
results. First results for many cities, towns and counties should be available 
within three or four months after the count is taken. These will be published 
as soon as possible. In the meantime the 1921 figures are the latest, but as 
they will be superseded so soon, the contents of the present chapter have been 

reduced to a minimum, as explained under Section 2, p. 132. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1921 (2.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), is shown by 
- provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 5. Generally speaking, the 
density of population decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous 
area of the province of Quebec (which, as calculated at that time, included 
the Labrador Coast area, subsequently awarded to Newfoundland) reduced 
the density of its population to the low figure of 3:42. As among ithe nine 
provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island and 
least in British Columbia. 
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5.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911 and 1921. 


Province or Territory. 1911. 1921s Frovince or Territory. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island......... 42-91 40-56 || Saskatchewan................ 2-02 3-12 
INOVAl SCOULA: aes ee ilar. 23-37 QLESOWATL Dertas. stat emer ern eee 1-48 2-33 
New Brunswick............... 12-61 13-90, || British Columbias........-«. 1-11 1-48 
Quebecwitak ich. tone ce we ns 2:90 3-421) Yukon Merritony arse ee 0-04 0-02 
Ontario Jee une ee ieee ae 6-91 8-02 || Northwest Territories........ 0-005 0-006 
Manitoban. oheecetraetitome as 1-99 2-63 a 

Canadanw ese eee 1-97 2-41 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of 
emigration, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population 
since the commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase 
and how far to immigration. The following estimate (Table 6) may, how- 
ever, be of interest. During the last decade, in addition to some 60,000 
Canadians who died overseas and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the 
United Kingdom, there were also great numbers of residents of Canada—most 
of them recent immigrants—who left Canada to join the forces of the Mother 
Country and her allies in the Great War and did not return. The estimated 
figure given for emigration in the decade 1911-1921 may therefore be regarded 
as of a distinctly abnormal character. 


6.—Movement of Population, including Estimated Natural Increase, Recorded Immi- 
as oe Estimated Emigration, for the intercensal periods 1901-1911 and, 


Decade and Item. No. 
Decade 1901-1911— 
Population, /Census‘of Aprilily 190 then, eel eee ene ee eee 6,371,315 
INatiral mereass (L901=1911). estimeatedin wan cee eee ec eee eee eee 853 ,566 
Immicration; (April ty 19014 to mViay, Sir el ih) ses. erste etee rete cena ee ete 1,847,651 
i Wyo 2 eee ERS Pt Wl erin ie Pet yo Pl ee i Vers eee WO NA neon dar 8,072,532 
Population /Censusrord tines! #1911 292 see sae een tee ee ean ree ee ee ee 7,206,643 
Pmuusrationy (April, 1901 stouMay eo) aOll)irestinacite deeneisa a ee neh eee 865,889 
Decade 1911-1921— 
Population; Census ofvune. 171910) a ern nearer eee ete eee ee eee 7,206,643 
Naturalancrease.(1911=1921) Sestimate dias .menyeo ceca ores iss iter ae eae ee ee 1,150,659 
Immigration (une 11911, to May 31, 1920) 2 5 ase opy es vine apt pet oa as eee ents ae 1,728,921 
"Tob arleen ag Meek teks es Gaeta nck Pacts eee aiecoy he oie a Oa Node 10,086, 223 
Population; (Census of Jumest) 19215 wes <-7tto carat ne eeaeics eee ctr erry ere nT en te 8,788,483 
Hmicration (dune 1.1911, to May: 311921) sestimatedecsere en cance some iceirenree 1,297,740! 
VNetigain in population 1901101b 2 fe datagen, obs ed eellte SNE. b eoee tt eee ae ee Rival g880.028 
Net gain in population, 191T= 1921 a sce satel tereltctek ey eaes ors aie atte ere ae 1,581,840 


1This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Annual Estimates of Population.—While the populations in different 
countries are actually counted at decennial or quinquennial censuses, annual 
estimates of populations are required by modern states for many purposes, 
such as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, and of per capita 
figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different coun- 
tries various methods of obtaining annual figures of postcensal populations 


ee Ge 
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are adopted. For example, in countries so far distant from the other civilized 
countries of the world as Australia and New Zealand, it is possible, with good 
vital statistics and records of the comparatively few arrivals and departures, 
to obtain the actual population at any particular date with approximate 
accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and subtracting 
deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. For Can- 
ada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common boundary line with the United 


States, crossed every day by many thousands of people in both directions, 


this method is impracticable; consequently our annual figure of population 
must be an estimate pure and simple. This indeed is the case in almost all 


civilized countries, though their methods of making the estimates vary. 


Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in estimating 
the populations in the older countries of the world, and also in the United 
States; this method involves the annual addition to the population of the 
country and of particular areas within it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the 
numerical increase in the last quinquennial or decennial intercensal period. 
This method is not yet applicable to Canada, where immigration is still rela- 
tively but variably heavy and the growth of population rapid. The method 
of geometrical progression, involving the addition each year to the popula- 
tion of a certain percentage of the population at the commencement of that 
year, is also generally inapplicable to Canada, as in only two decades since 


1871 has the application of this method given approximately accurate results. 


In making the estimates of Canadian population, the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has adopted the method of fitting a series of.curves to the populations 
of the different provinces, as ascertained at the six decennial censuses since 
1871, using the curve which is found on trial to fit the population-history of 
the province, and adding the results for the provinces to obtain the popula- 
tion of the Dominion. 


The estimated population of each province for each year from 1924 to 
1930 is given in Table 7. (Estimates for the years 1922 and 1923 will be 
found at p. 95 of the 1929 Year Book.) The mathematical formule used in 
obtaining the estimate for each province, may be obtained on application to 
the Dominion Statistician. These formule are merely general expressions 
of long trends of past growth in each province and estimates based upon them 
are reliable only to the extent that these trends continue uniformly into the 
future. In such a table of normal growth, good years are not credited with 
their full addition to the population, while bad years receive more credit than 
is their due. Nevertheless, the table is believed to represent approximately 
the broad facts of the situation, 
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7.—Census Population of Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1921, with Estimated 
Populations as at June 1, 1924-1930.! 


Census Estimated Populations. 
Province. Popula- a 
ton, 1921. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

(Baer ea bent Jaa le 88,615 87,700 87,300 87,000 86,700 86,400 86,100 85,800 
Nova Scotia....... 523 ,837 533 ,600 536,900 540,000 543,000 547,000 550,400 553 , 900 
New Brunswick... 387 ,876 399,400 403 , 300 407 ,200 411,000 415,000 419,300 423 ,400 
Quebec............| 2,361,199} 2,480,000) 2,520,000} 2,561,800} 2,604,000) 2,647,000) 2,690,400) 2,734,600 
Ontariosee nee 2,933,662] 3,052,000} 3,103,000} 3,145,°00| 3,187,000) 3,229,000} 3,271,300} 3,313.000 
Manitoba... ne: 610,118 626,800 632,400} 639,0562 647,000 655,000 663 , 200 671,500 
Saskatchewan..... 757,510 796,800 809,900) 820,738 2 836 , 000 851,000 866,700 882,000 
Wibertaitie feos « 588 ,454 599 ,600 603,300] 607,599 2 617,000 631,900 646,000 660,000 
British Columbia. 524,582} 553,000) 560,500} 568,400} 575,000) 583,000! 591,000| 597,000 
Yulkongiieye. eee. ot 4,157 3,550 3,500 3,450 3,470 3,500 3,000 3,700 
IN eae ee aerate 7,988 8,490 8,600 8,850 9,050 9, 200 9,400 9,600 

Canada....... 8,788,4833| 9,159,940) 9,268,700) 9,389,693} 9,519,229) 9,658,000} 9,796,800) 9,934,500 


1For estimated population of Canada in each year back to 1867, see Tabl2 6 in Chapter X XI. 
2Figuras of the quinquennial census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
3{ncl.d ng per_onnel of Royal Canad an Navy, 485 


‘Section 2.—Other Census Data and Special Analyses. 


In previous editions of the Canada Year Book from 1921 to 1930, the 
data collected at the census of 1921 and at preceding censuses have been 
summarized and analyzed under the following headings of sections :— 

Section 2—Sex Distribution. 

Section 3—Conjugal Conditions. 

Section 4—Dwellings and Family Households. 

Section 5—Age Distribution. 

Section 6—Nationality and Citizenship. 

Section 7—Buirthplaces. 

Section 8—Racial Origin. 

Section 9—Religions. 

Section 10—Rural and Urban Population. 

Section 11—Literacy. 

Section 12—School Attendance. 

Section 13—Mother Tongue and Language Spoken. 

Section 14—Occupations of the People. 

Section 15—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 

Section 16—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 

Section 17—Population of the British Empire. 

Section 18—Land Area and Population of the World. 


The above sections have been dropped from this edition for the reason 
that no new data are at present available. It is expected that the next Year 
Book will contain considerable material dealing with the census of 1931. 


The omitted sections will be found between pages 99 and 129 of the 1930 
Year Book, reference being made therein to the more extended treatments in 
the census volumes or in preceding editions of the Year Book. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS.' 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the 
country, have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to 
be compiled from the year 1610.2 In the beginning, only one copy of such 
records was made, but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that 
in future such records should be made in duplicate, and that’ one copy, duly 
authenticated, should be delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement 
was continued after the cession of the country to Great Britain, and was 
extended to the newly-formed Protestant congregations by an Act of 1795, but 
the registration among these latter remained seriously defective, both in Lower 
Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada. 

In English-speaking Canada, vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the 
authority of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed 
in Upper Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their 
registers of baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for 
transmission to the Provincial Secretary, this law remained practically a dead 
letter. Again, the efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the 
censuses of 1851 and 1861 produced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous 
results, as was pointed out by Dr. J. C. Taché, Secretary of the Board of Regis- 
tration and Statistics, in a memorial published in the report of the Canadian 
Minister of Agriculture for 1865. Nevertheless, in spite of the inherent un- 
soundness of securing at a point of time in a decennial census a record of births 
and deaths occurring over a considerable period of time, this method was per- 
sisted: in down to 1911, when the obviously untrustworthy character of the 
results obtained led to the dis¢arding of the data obtained at the inquiry. 

The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling | 
‘the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by sub- 
sidizing local boards of health to supply the information under special regula- 
tions. A beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Halifax and Saint John. By 1891 the hst had grown to 25, at a time 
when in most of the provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of 
the municipalities. Upon the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statis- 
tics, however, this work was abandoned, though a conference .of Dominion and 
provincial officials, held in 1893, passed a resolution calling upon the provincial 
and Dominion authorities to co-operate in the work of collecting, compiling and 
publishing the vital statistics of the Dominion. This resolution had no imme- 
diate practical results in securing accurate or comparable vital statistics. 

Since Confederation each of the provinces of the Dominion has enacted its 
own legislation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according to 


1 This chapter has been revised by E. 8S. Macpha‘l, Chief, Demography Branch, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter 
XXVIII, Section I, under ‘‘Population.”’ 

2For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 
1883, see the Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For 
details by years of this movement of population, see Vol. V of the Census of Canada, 1871 
pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census of Canada, 1881, pp. 134-145. 
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its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published 
in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of 
data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics 
begun in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 was ever issued), and in Nova 
Scotia ‘the publicatron of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the 
lacunee, and even more because of the incomparability of information collected, 
of methods of collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics 
remained extremely unsatisfactory and impossible of compilation on a national 
basis, aS was pointed out by the 1912 Commission on Official Statistics, which 
recommended that “for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national 
unity, it is important that uniform data should render possible to statisticians 
the institution of true interprovincial and international comparisons. By effect- 
ive co-operation of the provinces with the Dominion, this object should be cap- 
able of attainment without sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy 
its own special statistical requirements”. 


The scheme of co-operation, thus outlined, was brought into effect as a con- 
sequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the 
Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should pub- 
lish an annual report on vital statistics. A scheme was first drawn up in the 
Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; then Dominion-Provincial con- 
ferences on vital statistics were held in June and December, 1918, when com- 
prehensive and final discussions took place. 


At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed :—(1) that the model Vital Statis- 
tics Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the 
Legislatures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the sev- 
eral provinces, thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the prov- 
inces should undertake to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on 
the prescribed forms as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics to supply the forms free of charge; (3) that the provinces 
should forward to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might 
be agreed upon, either the original returns of births, marriages and deaths, or 
certified transcriptions of the same; the Bureau of Statistics to undertake the 
mechanical compilation and tabulation. 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces 
except Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 
to 1925. The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to 
the Dominion Statistician. 


Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other prov- 
inces. The fina] reports for 1926, 1927 and 1928 and a preliminary report for 
1929, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, have appeared and may 
be procured from the Dominion Statistician.t 


1 The v.tal statistics of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are duly ¢dllected and analysed, 
but are not presented with those cf the nine provinces because the figures are not regarded as 
complete, the details are in many cases not available and the small and varying population is 
not known with sufficient accuracy for each year to enable the rates to be calculated. As 
these Territories contain only about 1/700th of the popu'ation of Canada, their vital statistics 
are a negligible factor in the total. See page 160 for their figures for 1928. 
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Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or the detailed reports for comparative purposes. 


First, in spite of the improvements of the past decade, registration generally, 
and the registration of births in particular, is: not universally carried out. The 
great extent of the country and the isolation of many of its inhabitants partly 
account for this unsatisfactory situation. 


é Secondly, the great differences in the age and sex distribution of the popu- 
lation in different provinces, as shown by the census of 1921, make comparisons 
(of crude birth rates, for instance) as among the provinces unfair and mislead- 
ing. For instance, in British Columbia in 1921 there were only 773 females of 
ages 15 to 44 to every 1,000 males of these ages, while in Quebec there were 
1,017 and in Prince Edward Island 986. Evidently, in view of the great dis- 
proportion between the sexes in British Columbia, the crude birth rate per 1,000 
of population in that province cannot properly be compared with the crude birth 
rate in Quebec, Prince Edward Island or New Brunswick. Again, in conse- 
“quence of different age distributions of population in the different provinces— 
the Prairie Provinces, for instance, have very young populations because of the 
healthy young immigrants whom they attract—a comparison of crude death 
rates of the provinces is apt to be misleading. In the Prairie Provinces, taken 
together, only 126 per 1,000 of the 1911 population and 149 per 1,000 of the 
1921 population had passed 45 years of age, while in Quebec 178, in Ontario 
233 and in Prince Edward Island 264 per 1,000 of the population were in 1921 
over 45 years of age. These latter provinces, having much larger proportions 
of persons of advanced ages, will inevitably have higher crude death rates per 
1,000 of population than the Prairie Provinces. A table showing the death rate 
“as adjusted on the basis of the English “standard million” of 1901 has there- 
fore been included (Table 23). ; 


The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


Section 1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1924 to 1929 by provinces in Table I. 
The figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


The province of Quebec has one of the highest rates of natural increase 
per 1,000 population in any civilized country but in three of the four years 
since 1925 Saskatchewan has outranked Quebec in this respect, owing to its 
younger population and lower crude death rate, as will be seen from the figures. 
‘The high rates of natural increase in Quebec and Saskatchewan brought the 
‘average for Canada (exclusive of the Territories) up to 17-9 per 1,000 in 1921, 
16-6 in 1922, 14-8 in 1923, 15-8 in 1924, 15-3. in 1925, 13-3 in 1926, 13-5 in 1927, 
18-2 in 1928 and 12-4 in 1929. The rate of natural increase in 1928 was 11-8 
per 1,000 in Australia, 11-1 in New Zealand, 5-0 in England and Wales, 6:5 in 
Scotland and 5-9 in the Irish Free State, so that Canada compares quite favour- 
‘ably with other British countries. 


The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of mean population for other countries 
in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1928 unless otherwise 
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stated: Denmark, 8:6; Japan, 14-5; Netherlands, 13:7; Norway, 7:4; Finland, 
8:0; Italy, 11:2 (1927); Switzerland, 5-3; Sweden, 4:2; Spain, 11:3; France, 1-8; 
Belgium, 5:1; United States (registration area), 7-7; Union of South Africa 
(whites), 15-7. 


It will be noticed that the natural increase of the population of Canada has 
shown some tendency to decline in recent years. The decrease to 121,465 shown 
by the unrevised figures for 1929 gives a rate of 12-4 per 1,000 of the estimated 
population, which is a sharp decline from the rate of 13-2 for 1928. 


Statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in cities of 
10,000 and over are given for the calendar year 1928 in Table 2, but these are 
not worked out as rates per 1,000 of population, though the census population in 
1921, which is also given, furnishes some guide to the rate of natural increase. 
Particularly notable in this table is the very large number of births in such cities 
as Montreal and Quebec, as compared with Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and other 
cities of somewhat corresponding size. This greatly higher birth rate is in part 
counterbalanced by a considerably higher death rate, but the natural increase in 
Quebec cities is still considerably higher than in the cities of other provinces. | 


BIRTH RATES. DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL 
INCREASE IN CANADA AND ITS PROVINCES 
928 


PER 1,000 POPULATION 


BIRTH RATE DEATH RATE NATURAL INCREASE 
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QUEBEC 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 


the calendar years 1924-1929. 


Novs.—All figures for 1929 are subject to revision. Birth, marriage and death rates are calculated for 
1924-1929 on estimated populations, except that for 1926 the figures of the quinquennial census of the Prairie 
Provinces are used for these provinces. Figures for 1921, 1922 and 1923 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 


Year Book. 


Province. 
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Rate 
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lation. 
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459 
482 
466 
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2,999 
2,964 
2,861 
3,042 
3,255 
3,510 
2,972 
2,908 
2,938 
2,887 
3,146 
3,117 
24,038 
23,074 
23 ,632 
24,677 
25,728 
27,605 
4,132 
4,377 
4,537 
4,716 
5,170 
5,269 
4,792 
4,909 
5,483 
5,733 
6,701 
6,535 
4,159 
4,355 
4,503 
4,707 
5,776 
5,999 
4,038 
4,223 
4,418 
4,720 
4,942 
5,151 
47,538 
47,217 
48,831 
50, 964 
55,185 
57,655 
17,591 
17,427 
17,827 
18,551 
19,126 
19,610 
65,12) 
64, 644 
66, 658 
69,515 
74,311 
77, 265 
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7 Rate of 
Iixcess Natural 
: Incr2ase 
Births or 1,000 

opu- 

Deaths et te 
902 10-2 
678 7:8 
854 9-8 
784 9-0 
854 9-9 
546 6-4 
5,218 9-8 
O00 9-9 
4,614 8-5 
4,755 8:8 
4,729 8-7 
4,015 7:3 
5,794 14-6 
5,989 14-9 
5,338 13-1 
5,577 13-6 
5,075 12-2 
5,011 12-0 
38 ,432 12-6 
36,162 11-7 
31,708 10-1 
32,896 10:3 
31,382 9-7 
30,309 9-3 
10,431 16-6 
9,622 15-2 
9 326 14-6 
8,838 13-7 
9,108 13-9 
8,428 12-7 
15,767 19-8 
14,954 18-5 
14,656 17-8 
14,984 17-9 
15,095 17-8 
14,603 16-9 
9,739 16-3 
10,227 16-9 
9,297 15-3 
9 ,838 15-9 
9,998 15-8 
10,514 16-2 
5,115 9-3 
5,397 9-6 
4,589 8-1 
4,334 7:5 
4,475 7-7 
3,880 6-6 
91,398 13-8 
88,384 13-1 
80,382 11-8 
82, 007 11-9 
80,711 11-6 
77,396 10-9 
54,574 20-9 
ODL 20-9 
44,914 17-6 
46,889 18-0 
46,989 17-8 
44,159 16-5 
145,972 15-8 
143,611 15-3 
125,296 13-3 
123,896 13-5 
127,700 13-2 
121,465 12-4 


1 Rates for Quebec have been calculated on provincial estimates of population for 1924 and 1925, and on 
the Dominion estimate of population for 1926-29. 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, in Cities of 10,000 
and over, for the calendar year 1928. 


Census 
Province and City. Population, 
1921. 
P. EK. Islan 1— 
Charlottetown: acck so itins ies 10,814 
Nova Scotia— 
EVA LIT AX PRR ee h ctarneeeh Ee cick ere core 58,372 
Syne vole eer racine ace ites ion 22,545 
GIlACeIB ayaa ttt Pee ee ae ne 17,007 
New Brunswick— 
Samt Joly ee eee nae eee ones 47,166 
Non cton Mewes Oe Eee eee ee ae oe 17,488 
Quebec— 
IMontroaliages her. ects 2. nate Ne tees 618,506 
CLUS DOCH SEN hice ioe dee RO Bie ee 95,193 
VST LUN: Pee irs oo rey Rho Re Ree AL 25,001 
is WV ees eae ame ones Ne se aa ay 24,117 
Sherbroolcerets. ssa eee eae on cee 23,515 
Shree v Rivers... stash on seer Senn eee: oreo 
Westinounthseeg/2i8 Mie hil ahaa ose eels 17,593 
TAC MING WER. Bes eas ce 15,404 
Outremonty,. work eRe oOo ioe ere 13 , 249 
Stehlyacinthe. nat. ae ee ees: 10,859 
ShawiniganvHallcuaacereriete non ats 10,625 
Gea a RSE nek cr a RS a ete ci aren enone 10,470 
Ontario— 
OPONTOTRAR Rats aah cea a oe teas 521,893 
Hamil ltongs: £2. ee chore «eae 114,151 
ORCA WAGER ees, EE os PORE tae eae te 107,843 
london 4s fey ser. |. Se. RE ont cee 60,959 
WinGSOriea wh. oN tc eee Ay eee 38,591 
Brantiondey set setain cnc nate oe te oe 29,440 
Kitchen ent. i keen he ee a eee oe 21,763 
UGmeStOnes diese. eee ec te Oe eee ae pAuos 
DaultiStex Marion in oe ss. aieetcton eon: 21,092 
TMOG WV Ubigriais: | Siberia oe oe an aber oe heal ee 20,541 
Peter boroug. lis. ieey ean. |i 20,994 
StuGatharines i ch2s.o: een dose ee 19,881 
Guelph eck as Ss eC eae We Stee 18,128 
Shratior Giga ke actentes oss aa ee 16,094 
StigPhomiase sae we ass pinnae acne 16,026 
PORteArtiur tics: hey = Soe a a ee 14,886 
DATTA CPR one ya Paar ae 2 ak eae 14,877 
Niagaracliall sees mai meee daiin. anya 14,764 
Cha Ghana io tascc. Meee ni BEN Revs oe ioezo0 
(eT ie pe a te cee ae tia LF 1Se216 
Belle valle: fee. pe tele teen ae snk ae 12,206 
Oxven Sounds. see ers eae oe cee 12,190 
Oshawase se Riccar. odes eee 11,940 
North: Baye diocncerte code ds 23 cee 10,692 
Brockville eascsee ery. tk heres 10,043 
Manitoba— 
Winnipe owes. See. retrnce tiara is asia Se 179 ,087 
BrandOnsh% ce. . eie ene eee a es 15,397 
STB ONIEACe, Mai) ee eR eee aie: 12,821 
Saskatchewan— 
FRO GING, 8 Ss. eB c AN ec es 34,432 
Saskatoon. ti... vakiey ome ean oe 25,739 
Moose Wawa vidos seeks on te ae a ee 19,285 
Alberta— 
Ca leary Soe seis ln. oe ee ee 63 ,305 
Edimontonee.n. sect ee eee 58,821 
Bethbridwert se i..cacee.:ic. Cee ees ae 11,097 
British Columbia— 
MAncouvely. bec os akan 1. eee eee WE 217 
WiCLOPIS aR. Stk Atak occa Ree 38,727 


News Westaiinster: canescens ceitereicrals 14,495 


Births. Marriages. | Deaths. 
273 145 278 
1,425 619 837 
484 198 245 
681 159 256 
1,083 448 710 
482 207 276 
20,202 6,726 11,936 
4,473 972 2,313 
1,058 825 44] 
999 254 369 
Goo 213 467 
1,444 258 556 
42 193 128 
464 121 240 
109 85 84 
315 122 281 
703 80 218 
313 62 220 
12,342 7,058 6,962 
3,007 1a Py/ 1,471 
3,003 962 1,645 
1,438 711 1,122 
1,681 896 689 
711 309 403 
751 319 293 
576 230 445 
627 276 228 
664 255 211 
558 237 305 
570 259 331 
362 214 241 
401 132 199 
341 159 214 
558 240 222, 
426 134 216 
445 247 220 
494 189 306 
266 104 181 
371 163 239 
368 22 172 
703 267 227 
435 159 129 
217 81 171 
4,552 2,795 1,808 
419 PA We 24 
829 140 465 
1,368 825 520 
1,045 823 498 
617 336 235 
Lib2 1,239 814 
2,149 1,362 861 
416 293 199 
3,812 2,347 2,201 
723 330 558 
535 Pap 297 


Tixcess of 
Births over 
Deaths. 
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Natural Increase by Sex.—<According to Table 3, the number of male 
children born in 1928 in Canada exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 
63,025, while the gain in the female population during the same period was 64,675. 
Thus, while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 6,253, the 

higher mortality among males, viz.,58,480 as compared with 50,577, resulted in a 
net excess of the natural increase of the females amounting to 1,650. Provisional 

‘figures for 1929 are as follows: males, births 120,622, deaths 60,880, natural in- 
erease 59,742; females, births 114,298, deaths 52,570, natural increase 61,723. 


f 3 -—Excess of Births over Deaths in peuadas by Provinces and for each Sex, 1928, with 
Totals for 1921-1928. 
; 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 

i Province. Excess of Excess of Excess of 
Births. || Deaths. |Births over] Births. | Deaths. |Births over|/Births over 

A Deaths eaths. Deaths. 
BPrince Edward Island.. 947 495 452 859 457 402 854 
Nova Scotia........... 5,533 3,339 2,194 5,398 2,863 2,530 4,729 
~ New Brunswick........ 5,152 2,654 2,498 4,895 2,318 Bait 5,075 
od ane ee ee 43 ,049 19,036 24,013 40,572 17,596 22,976 46,989 
EET to cn ss 35,299 19,457 15,842 ooy211 17,671 15,540 31,382 
MPOIEODS.. cock. cces ss 7,282 3,029 4,253 V,222 2,367 4,855 9,108 
Saskatchewan.......... 10,983 3,485 7,498 10,278 2,681 7,597 15,095 
eo gan oa ene ee 8,091 3,322 4,769 7,601 DTT. 5,224 9,993 
British Columbia...... 5,169 3,663 1,506 5,216 2,247 2,969 4,475 
Totals, 1928............ 121,595 58,480 63,625 || 115,252 50,577 64, 675 127,709 
q Totals, VP ae wale ies ea ale 12), 655 56, 265 64,390 || 113,538 49,027 64, 596 128,896 
Mmotals, 1926............ 119,863 56,979 62,884 || 112,887 59,475 62,412 125, 296 
Totals, NOB cat one 124, 686 52,459 72,236 || 117,702 46,327 71,375 143, 611 
maotais, 1924............ 125,599 52,227 73,363 || 118,935 46,326 72,609 145,972 
ma otals, 1923............ 124, 003 55,490 68,513 || 116,473 49,840 66, 633 135,146 
Totals, 1922...... ‘eeaelna 129,055 54,595 74,550 || 123,516 47,982 75,534 ||. 159, ¢84 


Totals, 1 eae 133,839 53, 685 80,154 || 123,889 47,470 76,419 156,573 


Section 2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world, the birth rate has in the 
past generation been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate of 
natural increase has to a considerable extent been lessened by the synchronous 

decline in the death rate. 

; The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 
in 1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24:1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, 
it fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, 18-8 in 1924, 18-3 in 1925, 17-8 in 1926, 
16-6 in 1927 and 16-7 in 1928. 

Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 
: per 1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 
21-4 in 1920 and 19-1 in 1923, rising slightly to 19-0 in 1925 and falling to 18-8 
in 1926, 18-2 in 1927 and 18-2 in 1928. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate 
was 39:1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36:1 in the 1890’s, 23-0 in 1922, 20-7 in 

1925, 19-5 in 1926, 18-4 in 1927 and 18-6 in 1928. 

| In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at the comparatively high figure 
of 24-0 per 1,000 in 1929. This, however, is largely due to the influence of 
Quebec, where the birth rate stood at the very high figure of 30:3 per 1,000 in 

1929, as compared with 20-9 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the 
figures varied from 17-4 per 1,000 in British Columbia to 25-9 in Alberta. 
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Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 1921-29 are given by provinces 
in Table 4, the provincial figures both of births and birth rates for Quebec being 
used for the years 1921-25, so as to show national totals. 


are subject 


to revision. 


The figures for 1929 


4.—Number of Living Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1929. 


A. LIVING BIRTHS. 


Former 
Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.! | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C: | Registra-| Canada.? 
tion Area. 
LOZ A ee 2,156) 13,021) 11,465} 88,749] 74,152) 18,478] 22,493) 16,561} 10,653 168 ,979 257,728 
1922 satiate 2,160) 12,693) 11,564] 88,377) 71,4380} 17,679] 22,339] 16,163| 10,166 164,194 2525571 
1923 ea eee: 1,977| 11,680} 10,704! 83,579} 70,056} 16,472) 20,947) 15,060) 10,001 156,897 240,476 
1924 Fan ee eee 1,858} 11,801) 10,717) 86,930} 71,510) 15,454] 21,539) 14,597] 10,119 157,595 244 525 
IS PA a ols meee 1,675] 11,400} 10,949) 87,527) 70,122) 14,867) 20,582) 14,924] 10,342 154,861 242 388 
TODOS eae 1,752} 10,980} 10,340) 82,165} 67,617) 14,661} 20,716] 14,456) 10,063 150,585 232,750 
TOD (esperar aus: 1,697) 11,134} 10,479) 83,064) 67,671) 14,147} 21,015} 14,897) 10,084 151,124 234,188 
OD Siew taes <), 1,805] 10,931) 10,047) 83,621) 68,510} 14,504] 21,261) 15,692] 10,385 153 , 136 236,757 
19298 ew Oe. 1,668} 10,672} 10,224] 81,380} 68,411] 14,236] 21,310] 16,748] 10,266 153 ,535 234,915 
\ 
B. BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 
LOD Amanat aoe 24:3 24-9 30-2 37-6 25-3 30°3 29-7 28-1 20-3 26-4 29-4 
LOD 2 eae are 24-5 24-0 29-5 35-1 24-0 28-7 29-0 27-3 18-9 25-2 28-0 
1923 reer ot 22-5 22-0 27-0 32:3 23-2 26-5 26-8 25-3 18-4 23-9 26-3 
19D A er ay. o.3 21-1 22-1 26-9 33-3 23-4 24-6 27-0 24-4 18-3 23-7 26-4 
IPE ae oe Geese 19-3 21-2 PALO? 33-1 22-6 23-5 25-4 24-7 18-4 23-0 25-8 
192 Gas sexi s: 60% 20-1 20:3 25-4 32-1 21-5 22-9 25-2 23-8 17-7 22-1 24-8 
OD Gee adiee. c/s 19-5 20:5 25-5 31-9 21-2 21-9 25-1 24-1 17-5 21-9 24-6 
12 Ris wate ceacc-. 21-0 20-0 24-2 31-6 21-2 22-1 25-0 24-8 17-8 21-9 24-5. 
PR See 19-4 19-4 24-4 30-3 20-9 21-5 24:6 25-9 17-4 21-6 24-0 
1Provincial figures 1921-25. 2Exclusive of the Territories. #*Figures subject to revision. 

Table 5 gives the number of living births in cities of 10,000 population 


and over for the years 
for the cities shows in 


1926 to 1929 inclusive. 


The number of births reported 


most cases an increase in recent years, but it appears 


likely that this is partly due to the increase of births to non-resident parents. 
The census of 1921 showed that infants under one year of age constituted 
2°53 p.c. of the rural population and only 2-24 p.c. of the urban population. 


Table 5.—Living Births in Cities of 19,000 Population and Over, 1926-1929.! 


Belleville, Ont 
Brandon, Man. 


Calgary, Alta. 


Charlottetown, 


Chatham, Ont 


a 2 ry 
W598 010,10 60 61610, '6 w]e .e' elie #00 sie g's ie @ \¢- wie! ele [e:{6 e (ele 6, bilan isi nis/ ote! a 
Se70e eles © 8 +. Wiese we ef ele lelate a «) sivlialels) wiejeiia «6 (66 6 esteem oie 
Oye bebe) a: 10 (© 0 6: 6 16 © Went 6 eve 6) wel +109 wishe)s.e 60 6) 0.6.6 wide ie whe 


PUT pws ect LOR, eee ete eee Rae 


Sitépi8; 19) 6 i0| ele 6 *-0cp\ a) 4, 0. 8 .0.ee, 6.6.0 0h8 dkai'eiar aie: opel or s)\ei6\q\9 ul. 9 a epiue asa 


cere eet errr er eeerneresrerereseseeesrerereseorere 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
347 371 371 
387 376 419 
610 647 (Ou: 
189 20 217 

1,538 1,641 1,752 
288 271 273 
435 453 494 

1,858 1,910 2,149 
642 602 664 


1Living births in cities of 40,000 population and over, except Montreal and Quebec, are given for 1921 
and subsequent years on p. 137 in the Canada Year Book of 1930. 
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Table 5.—Living Births in Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, 1926-1929—concluded. 


City. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Ee CON Sra oe AS Ue pine i ea RG ar ee ioe Pn Ae a 260 265 266 283 
OL VRER EES in SMS Sei 8h ries RRS cr ea) ReMi rt) 602 666 681 667 
MIRA RONG RI tate, Senne PLE LS 2 SEkp ales Dem Fee dieleaes we myee.s 405 418 362 380 
NEE SL PG cme N enero fy Rete eR ncn Soro ee ethas afeus O Sis Sateen SS AT 1,359 1,494 1,425 1,452 
MMATIEGOL ATE mA ae AR isvand Shoe Sed Baseline Sie Gre 2,774 2,866 3,007 3,166 
ECHO tM eee he on, RL. 9 oy carcass ters Pol oiscr cha, 3h hope aye" io, Sans 1,019 1,062 999 906 
(ER Rely CEA sachs Oe cao oedema RR 525 594 576 618 
MEREHO NOTE ROL Ltt cae cer ted aces Pe kes So erins ik sidislaakdles cake swmnen 689 688 751 808 
POUR EDS SEVER ce So RRB Ra Al SPA sci Sa a ie asec oe NS 426 440 464 464 
MRE TAG GOA Thee Sc AAR OE Latics dos ohRice Ren chic aid nae se miads «kay 349 348 416 487 
I NER tye ees EBs A. ceded cucu an sdoa 290 315 313 310 
LON ONES. he Oo eee See Ae OSM ER clog Maa ethsiebey wis btn e oh 1,331 1,286 1,438 1,363 
MITT IN sae ten Cees As atitls TaN oo Biles Me kodak 522 499° 482 566 
REAL AIO 22600) a8 Sen hee Ono aaah, OSPR Ca 2 ee er ee 19,650 19,458 20,252 20,622 
OS OSU UR ISSYnIS Fel <9) ER i ee ee en ee ee 649 626 617 628 
RV QSOLIIRE LOI Tsien. ce eccyer acs picseniling, serie Arde, oad Grebe wiccs 506 491 535 bau 
RRL ME ELD SPRUNG ek RefcNa ds Papcier cic sce ns cee oPrto nis ore ao ble, daceckrs > Ore Bie eee 455 492 445 499 
rare ESA VON teases PALE OLA, chad bis s Rees aitewI goed » alg acdiels § 423 406 435 406 
RPMREC TANGO ee ete ee ay Bie ears vad Pen yates a Pheri als lees © aremiels 512 595 703 727 
OE CUD 4 EN #9 Staak 0g Pula OE a a oe 2,869 3,003 3,003 2,920 
MEMEO ONT PONG PR AO os CPi es Sap Sethe, vichric anal bisa 2 gs. danny 126 135 109 12% 
SEE SUTITCUMOTICE Meee tet ies orice Reine eee ane pa ae 317 297 368 376 
MTHS SOL OM MOY in pie co) feeees seraatoka se RUGSEe coe Ss dhe. Wien ke Sopa dua ahs 535 545 558 617 
REE ACEITTIT OTD Mame eels t sis is oistveiele sR s alo acres eee edie n oo beet 498 510 558 579 
TENCE pene tele cashes nic Peet «solu s clauoaie cid Rmarnerser’ 4,164 4,349 4,473 4,456 
fHevina, Sask............ St RE OS eR Oa. aera ate 1,093 1,203 1,363 1,514 
od VBYeTHI ERR re 5 [Eig Sen a OU ee eR Aa ec 761 ioe 829 893 
MEMEO HATING S OIG eee eas coustst Als oem eccheraie iy oat le eona Savage 592 SCHL 570 565 
Oo TRA RERO TTR CGR CRRA A een ee 296 317 315 362 
MPEG BO NG ES SS 8, kesh fin AEP CR eae TaN Re ns Hd ranks ORAS 1,097 1,166 1,083 1,149 
MEMMMIMETGSTT AST RUNG aoe ges Sets oye hate lara ciate os AG eS alee 334 329 341 306 
UPL GEE se, ck este te age Pe ae oes ent Pa ne de 376 435 426 468 
BERL OM SAS ICP Pid ni. ae cis eae Santis vec rhia.s date Gao s walesa o% 909 962 1,045 1,137 
NEMS LO INE ATIO TONG tae cece cicvos ialth eee oe elas era ereNA o1s.9 oN 552 578 627 661 
PLEATS 0 ee ee ek eae a 620 670 703 642 
ATE OTOC ORCC tas Ot ridsc We tess col BR vets «sre eereye dog whats 717 809 753 818 
Os nl PeYas (GUTTER YS OO Ey Sate iil rae > © Sn Rn Ne er a 366 372 401 376 
Ooo R ES a8 GEN TED 7 dudes ames leper eae a ee ace a SS rs a a 453 501 484 501 
OPO TRe EA OTA AE oes 3 «ae Oe See | einen i 0, ea a ee 11,185 11,448 12,342 12,477 
MORI VETSe UOT rc iiairetn co clear oi ttre re ee hole BGreg hn 1,234 S27 1,444 1,289 
RISTO EES AC eta Wee has sirens: odd te Meh Sia ek ea eae wach 3,543 3,651 3,812 3,823 
RRR Oe nr ey die 05,2, os. wi vi since Sever Me Qe thate ail sea tidata sins sare 996 1,007 1,058 1,095 
aT ES Oe oa.2) ANS ete oa paints Ca ME © shoved mom aere lad dls ne ae TAZ 664 723 740 
fs enceLneaiy TQ eke See BS er i = ae CRE Pee 54 38 42 51 
NEC ERO NCO aig 8 ol ain ee 5 MRRP SrA Pe ie cP 2),,122 2,088 1,681 1,654 
(ane paver ol BES ae a 8 See On oe ee OO ae a ae ee a 4,495 4,506 4,552 4,452 


2Thcugh Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated icto Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics <re included in the figures for Vancouver for the years 1926-28 for purposes of comparison. 


/ 


Legitimate Birth Rates per 1,000 Married Women of Ages 15-44.—The 
test of birth rate most generally accepted by vital statisticians is applied by 
the comparison of the total number of legitimate births with the total num- 
ber of married women between the ages of 15 and 44, though a small number 
of births occur where the mothers are either below 15 or past the 45th birth- 
day. This test was applied to the registration area of Canada for 1921-24 in 
a table on p. 164 of the 1927-28 Year Book on the assumptions: (1) that 
the number of married women in the country increased proportionately to 


the estimated increase of the general population between 1921 and 1924, and 


(2) that the number of Canadian-born, of British-born and of foreign-born 
married women increased between 1921 and 1924 proportionately to the esti- 
mated increase of the general population. 
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Two points of great importance were brought out by the table: first, the 
substantial decline from 199 to 175-7 in the legitimate birth rate per 1,000 
married women of ages 15 to 44 in the short period covered; secondly, the fact 
that in the then registration area as a whole, foreign-born married women 
had proportionately rather more children than Canadian-born and these con- 
siderably more children than British-born. 


In Table 6 will be found for each of the provinces the percentages of 
legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and foreign- 
born mothers respectively. It is noteworthy that children born to foreign- 
born mothers in 1928 outnumbered children born to Canadian-born: mothers 
‘in the province of Alberta. For the Dominion as a whole, 72-5 p.c. of the 
children had Canadian-born mothers, 12:5 p.c. British-born mothers and 15-0 p.c. 
foreign-born mothers. 


It 1s also significant that the percentage of legitimate children born alive 
to Canadian-born mothers increased between 1921 and 1928 from 42:3 p.c. to 
52:0 p.c. in Manitoba, from 36-1 p.c. to 48:9 p.c. in Saskatchewan, from 30-0 p.c. 
to 38-0 p.c. in Alberta, and from 29:7 p.c. to 39°8 p.c. in British Columbia. Thus 
more and more of the children of the West are coming within the class of third 
generation Canadians. | 


6.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-born, British- born or 
Foreign-born Mothers, by Provinces, 1928. 


Province. Canadian- British- Foreign- 


born. born. born, 

p.c. p.c.  ~ip.e. 
Prince Edward Island en... <.:: sees sins Gekeh sce vas onan a Seago es 95-9 2°3 woes 
INOV.E, SCOUTAS she atom WEG coe iy ete iain sicher ieee ite ope ea Sane 86-0 10-1 3°9 
Nei Brunswick: cata c. EROe UE 2s to ae ee 92-1 3:5 : 4-5 
(UGE CPA. AEE rai Satis Be Ri oa Pie A ai oe ge i a 92-6 zr 4-9 
Bi UE 7 (ese SP eRe EPMO, Levu NS SAP URSR AiMrayen ete a OURS 4 comete 68-5 | 20-6 10:9 
Manitobacneces tee sae eM TEE EIGN Satire Brera wie ate, SuaNePe Ses eit RUC oAE Tele 52-0 18-0 30-0 
Daskatehowai-./.0i: ait Cae eee ree Glee Moke irr mason ieen ge Mame 43-9 13- 9 42-2 
aN SY) to Wier at cei Ue I i ns ek eR een aeSt eager ee ny ick Laces 0, ate 38:0 18-0 44-1 
British ‘Colm Dis. .a4. a0 seen ee ot coe pict rast Sap iE Tae 39-8 33-7 26-5 
Canada (exclusive of Territories)....:................ 000 cece eee 72-5 42-5 15-0 


Sex of Living Births.—Table 7 shows the number of living male and female 
births reported for each province in the registration area in the years 1924- 
29, together with the proportion of .male to female births. Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia are the only provinces in which female births 
have in certain years exceeded male births. The preliminary figures for 1929 
indicate that among every 1,000 born, 513 were males and 487 females. In 
other words, there were 1,055 males bom to every 1,000 females. 
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7.—Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, for Canada 
and by Provinces, 1924-1929. 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for 1921-1923, see p. 165, Canada Year Book for 1927-28. The figures for 
1929 are subject to revision. 


Males. Females. 
Males 
Province. Total. Per Par to 1,000 
Number.} cent of | Number.| cent of | Females. 
Total. Total. 
Prince Edward Island............. 1924 1,858 928 49-9 930 50-1 998 
1925 1,675 877 52-4 798 47-6 1,099 
1926 13752 887 50:6 865 49-4 1,025 
1927 1,697 890 52-4 807 47-6 1,103 
‘ 1928 1,806 947 52-4 859 47-6 1,102 
1929 1,668 856 51-3 812 48-7 1,054 
SIGUSEES [ODT Fh era aes ain ep aan telnet 1924 11,801 6,189 52-4 5,612 47-6 1,103 
1925 11,400 5,886 51-6 5,514 48-4 1,067 
1926 10,980 5,638 51-3 5,342 48-7 1,055 
1927 11,134 5,704 51-2 5,430 48-8 1,050 
1928 10,931 5,533 50-6 5,398 49-4 1,025 
1929 10,672 5,479 51:3 5,193 48-7 1,055 
Bip rung wiGki.s <r. ok tle csida ccs 1924 UE A lee Dalen 51-5 5,194 48-5 1,033 
1925 10,949 5,664 51-7 5,285 48-3 1,072 
1926 10,340 5,294 51-2 5,046 48-8 1,049 
1927 10,479 5,391 51-4 5,088 48-6 1,030 
1928 10,047 BH lo2 51:3 4,895 48-7 1,053 
‘ 1929 10,224 D237. 51-2 4,987 48-8 1,050 
ROVE ATTAIN os FY oc sas Lace ncedes 1924 71,510 36,582 51-2 34,928 48-8 1,047 
1925 Ontos 36,098 Slco 34,024 48-5 1,031 
1926 67,617 34,742 51-4 32,875 48-6 1,057 
1927 67,671 34.755 51-4 32,916 48-6 1,056 
1928 68 ,510 35,299 51-5 douci 48-5 1,053 
i 1929 68,411 35,125 51-3 33 , 286 48-7 1,055 
IMGNIVODR Rees eters oes cow es: 1924 15,454 7,804 50:5 7,650 49-5 1,020 
1925 14,867 7,634 51-3 23 48-7 1,055 
1926 14,661 7,598 51-8 7,063 48-2 1,076 
1927 14,147 7,434 52-5 6,713 47-5 1,107 
1928 14,504 goa 50-2 Uj222 49-8 1,008 
1929 14,236 7,330 51-5 6,906 48-5 1,061 
RSA LC NOMEN CAGE Uk coe... os ok 1924 21,539 nla Bua By 51-8 10,382 48-2 1,075 
1925 20,582 10,620 51-6 9,962 48-4 1,066 
1926 20,716 10,651 51-4 10,065 48-6 1,058 
1927 21,015 10,852 51-6 10,163 48-4 1,058 
1928 21,261 10,983 51-7 10,278 48-3 1,069 
1929 21,310 10,933 51:3 10,377 48-7 1,054 
ESOT EDR, 2 es see 0 le Sa a 1924 14,597 7,422 50-8 tL co 49-2 1,034 
é 1925 14,924 7,626 51-1 7,298 48-9 1,045 
1926 14,456 7,410 54-3 7,046 48-7 1,052 
1927 14,897 7,682 51-6 7,215 48-4 1,065 
: 1928 15,692 8,091 51-6 7,601 48-4 1,054 
ae 1929 16,748 8,536 51-0 8,212 49-0 1,039 
ferehish Wolum ola... estes .coe FE. 1924 10,119 5,203 51-4 4,916 48-6 1,058 
1925 10,342 5,329 51-5 5,013 48-5 1,033 
1926 10,063 5,168 51-4 4,895 48-6 1,056 
1927 ‘10,084 5,134 50-9 4,950 49-1 1,037 
1928 10,385 5,169 49-8 5,216 50-2 991 
1929 10,266 5,200 51-0 5,033 49-0 1,040 
BE ATEAU Doe i.  s kslet Des evs cldon 1924 157,595 80,808 51-3 16, 787 48-7 1,052 
(Former Registration Area!) 1925 154,861 79, 734 51-5 75,127 48-5 1,061 
1926 159,585 77,388 51-4 73,197 48-6 1,057 
1927 151,124 77,842 51-5 73, 282 48-5 1,062 
1928 153,136 78,456 51-2 74,680 48-8 1,051 
1929 153,535 78,729 51-3 74,806 48-7 1,052 
“COS OYE OS. 2 ee ai Sk fe a a 1924 86,930 44,782 51:5 42,148 48-5 1,062 
1925 87,527 44,952 51-4 42,575 48-6 1,056 
1926 82,165 42,475 51°7 39,690 48-3 1,070 
1927 83 ,064 42 813 51-5 40,251 48-5 1,064 
1928 83,621 43 ,049 51-5 40,572 48-5 1,061 
1929 81,380 41,893 51-5 39,487 48-5 1,061 
Canada (exclusive of the Ter- 
UORPEICN Ra go OA ye Na. ois. tewss cro sae 1924 244,525 | 125,590 51-4 | 118,935 48-6 1,056 
1925 242,388 | 124,686 51-4 | 117,702 48-6 1,059 
1926 232,750 | 119,863 51-5 | 112,887 48-5 1,062 
1927 234,188 | 120,655 51-5 | 113,533 48-5 1,063 
1928 236,757 | 121,505 51-3 | 115,252 48-7 1,054 
1929 234,915 | 120,622 51-3 | 114,293 48-7 1,055 


1Including all the provine2s exczpt Quebec. 71924 and 1925 provincial figures. 
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Ages of Parents.—Table 8 shows the age distribution of married fathers 
and mothers in the years 1926-28. The fathers and mothers in each of these 
years are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. 
Bach point of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain 
these points of age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are 
evenly distributed from its lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the 
deciles divide fathers or mothers in each year into ten_equal groups. 


In 1928, one-quarter of the married fathers were under 28-15 years of age, 
one-half under 33:13 years and three-quarters under 38:98 years. One-quarter 
of the married mothers were under 24:25 years of age, one-half under 28-71 
years and three-quarters under 34:16 years. Nuine-tenths of the fathers were 
under 44:21 years and nime-tenths of the mothers under 38-65 years. It will 
be noted that the general tendency of the quartile and decile points over 
the three years, while not very marked, is in a downward direction. The 
movement is clear for the lower age-points and more doubtful for the higher. 


8.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, 1926-1928. 


Fathers. Mothers. 
Position in Array by Age. | 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Hirst quartilan. /). e808... years of age 28-35 28-24 28-15 24-43 24-35 24-25 
Second quartile...... sera ms 33°31 33°26 33-13 28-89 28-85 28-71 
Me hird- quartiles, keine eee * 39-01 39-04 38-98 34-26 34:26 34:16 
Firat decilervay....1..1-eter en $ 24-91 24-81 24-72 21-41 21-39 21-30 
second decile? 7.15.5. HRi. 33 - 27-28 27°24 27-12 23-50 23-44 23°35 
hind ‘deciee. ..s< Lael es £ 29-35 29-25 29-04 25-34 25-25 25-12 
Hoorth dediles 2... 1, A880. uf 31-28 31-21 31-02 27°79 27-06 26-92 
PifthidecHe.Mes 502.5 eae 33°31 33-26 33-13 28-89 28-85 28-71 
Sixth Uecilower).<. i. eee. $ 35-48 35-44 35°31 30-82 30-78 k 30-69 
Seventh decile.............. . 37°81 37-83 37-78 33°41 33-03 32-C4 
Bizhth deciles... 1.4028 . * 40-40 40-43 40-38 35:61 35-61 35-51 
Ninth -decilens is 0F es ee s ; 44-19 44-20 44-21 38-69 38-69 38-65 


Nativity of Parents.—Table 9 classifies the children born in 1928 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming gen- 
eration of Canadian-born will be the product of Canadian-born, British-born 
or foreign-born parents. The term “country not specified,’ under country 
of birth, includes for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete 
record, while for the mother it includes births of incomplete record only. 
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9.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1928. 


Number of Births with Percentage of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
Parents Rorn in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country. Country. 


Country of Birth of Parents. 


Father. | Mother. Rees Father. | Mother. aes 


ae a TIRE Eat ARAL hel aie 161,560 | 171,027 | 144,694 68-2 72-2 61-1 
ee eS hc atses, . 17,730 | 17,824 8,624 7-5 7°5 3-6 
BN Gain ae, bakes 2,813 2,425 1,083 1-2 1-0 0-5 
EE ES ee fe na e 6,614 7,129 3,106 2-8 3-0 1:3 
a See ka iad ge ca ie 620 502 135 0-3 0-2 0-1 
cosh SS ae a 70 64 10 3 3 3 
MNewfoundland................0..eseee 1,005 | 1,022 496 0-4 0-4 0-2 
Other British Possessions............... 517 401 132 0-2 0-2 0-1 
aE Ie cn ee a 32007} <-2*3-7ot- |)" 2; 133 1-4 {v1 0-9 
—LESNTSEIE, SS Se oe 582 541 359 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Md 8 on chien a Assy Cm sey 2 550 564 441 0-2 0-2 0-2 
RE ee st, See AAS. 3. 471 392 140 0-2 0-2 0-1 
(ESTAR AS ce a 821 764 333 0-3 0-3 0-1 
re OP cen ae os take ge a 704 659 541 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Th ie RO Vg I a 2,626 1,948 1,862 1-1 0-8 0-8 
Be cc a ogee vss 879 653 388 0-4 0-3 0-2 
SS Ee arene Lah AIR Sicboe Le 4,532 3,996 S07T 1-9 1:7 1-4 
eae Rea ee i 5,627 4,788 3,758 2-4 2-0 1-6 
ia A 2h) 884 617 358 0-4 0-3 0-2 
Be PL TITODOs booties ties. Aohis oe lesioe os 3,752 2,877 2,151 i) 1-2 0-9 
IRITIEY NC WAPAN dee sictals vaidie ele siels alee seo 1,128 1,053 1,018 0-5 0:4 0-4 
Other Asia...... api rabe es 370 264 246 0-2 0-1 0-1 
MRE OEALCS | ies vaiaen cide eid deldel ewe 11,944 13,036 3,908 5-0 5-5 1-7 
country not specified................50% 7,667 1,510 199 3-2 0-6 0-1 
EDS ge el dp A ee 236,757 | 236,757 | 179,392!/ 100-0 100-0 75-85 


& Includes Galicia. Includes the Ukraine. *Less than one-tenth of one percent, ‘This figure gives 
the number of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference 
between this figure (179,392) and the total number of births (236,757) represents the number of children 
(57,365) whose fathers and mothers were born in different countries. ®This excludes the percentage (24:2) 


of ‘‘mixed parentage’’, 7.e., where the two parents were not born in the same country. 
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Origin of Parents.—Table 10 gives the number and percentage of birtlis 
during 1928, distributed by the principal origins. 


10.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1928. 


Number of Births with Percentage of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother, or Both 


Origin of Parente: Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 


Both Both 

Father. | Mother. Paienta Father. | Mother. Barats: 

Bing isthe Werk ae sous bakes fa) a eee A ee 51,531 54,527 36,762 21-8 23-0 15-5 
TTS ae ee cca CRLST ES eRe ote ae 21,472 20,277 9,471 9-1 8-6 4-0 
SC OUCH ake 5c Ree a) Ec Serie ok oe 23 ,339 oe pill 10,944 9-9 9-9 4-6 
TWH ISG SWRA ATE: shen? STE Ae AE hoe (ees) BRIS ad wa be 876 736 168 0-4 0:3 0-1 
erence hh:. ese sik a dens op cee ae ce oie 90,256 94,056 86,182 38-1 39-7 36-4 
(German yes 7a eee ee 10,133 10,757 7,293 4-3 4-5 3-1 
A TIMON IAT ee eee eae een eae 67 58 58 1 1 1 
PAMISUTIAIT. Me oe. SAC Es aR re a Pee er ke 1,344 1,424 1,098 0-6 0-6 0-5 
Be lovan etwas ces te eer aa merece ee 621 622 399 0-3 0-3 0-2 
IBUIGariane ics Sea Meena Meet cae 58 Pf 25 1 1 1 
Chinese ree eee eno renee 264 230 229 0-1 0-1 0-1 
CzechandeSlovalks uae ee 409 446 295 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Tm is Tee ie eee Ne Pe OS aad casa 614 520 254 0:3 0-2 0-1 
WUE foe. eh eas UE eee 2204 2,248 1,205 1-0 0-9 0-5 
Mirinish SEr encore eae epee vant 608 733 555 0-3 0-3 0-2 
GTSCISA Fern ee RE En Soe ene 306 167 160 0-1 0-1 0-1 
TOTO Wate ee cient aserre 2,142 2,126 2,077 0-9 0-9 0-9 
de BbE(G tb bray AUN pCa A Gite melita 'epn at at oukat yg “8 38 38 36 1 1 1 
bunoartanse cee! cemena Ne ae ee 691 763 628 0:3 0-3 0-3 
TCelandie ee heteae se et ra tae en 408 471 295 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Tndian ens 2 eo ee ea ier ia ie ole a dina 2223 2,618 2102 0-9 1-1 0-9 
EGS liam Mhaees erste a Met erts Ciepstccn ae ee 2,851 2,463 2,303 1-2 1-0 1-0 
JAPAN OSES Namah oreo thane ee eee 872 867 866 0-4 0-4 0-4 
ING ETO seALe Series eee Seed an greene be 379 425 333 0-2 0-2 0-1 
INGE WGPTAN a. ob aoe ear Meee aera eee 1,790 1,886 931 0-8 0-8 0-4 
POSH AR Meare oe eae ON ee cee ae cone: 2,268 2,514 alee 1-0 1-1 0-7 
JROUMANTAN » | yee a's le eee rte es ee 625 550 435 0-3 0-2 0-2 
RUSSIANS, Bae area ee eee ens aire eae 2,293 2,110 1,698 1-0 0-9 0:7 
SOrbO-Croatianinccaet eas ee ee eee 248 249 200 0-1 0-1 0-1 
SS WOECHSELS Pvt c eck ee Rena ee aN rete an tae 1,422 eso 606 0-6 0-6 0:3 
IS WOIS Sioa indian city Se Ge aean nt cae ace, = 280 235 89 0-1 0-1 1 
(oh tls eer ee mic corny apes 18 ae ease DAY Be 307 242 BOA 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Uler ainiand eetsaath en ote aeee es tetany ae 155, 5 , 603 4,894 2-2 2-4 2-1 
COTE Pits d crits alt Bee ee ne ee 259 236 143 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Oniqinmotispeciiled sense eee 8,176 1,631 599 3°5 0-7 0-3 

Totals. ocho a8 oe eee eee 236,757 | 236,757 175,277? 100-0 100-0 74-03 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers have the same origin. The differenc2 between this figure (175,277) and the total number of births © 
(236,757) represents the number of children (61,480) whose fathers and mothers are of different origins. 
3 This excludes the percentage (26-0) of mixed parentage, 1.e., where the parents were not of the same origin. 
4 Including Galician and Bukovinicen. 


Ilegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, | 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 

Out of 236,757 living births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1928, 7,280, 
or 3'l p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1929 show a total of 234,915 living births, of which 7,477, or 
3°2 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Out of this 
number 3,801 were males and 3,676 females—a ratio of 1,034 males to every 
1,000 females, as compared with 1,061 males per 1,000 females, for 1928, and a> 
general 1929 rate fcr all births of 1,055 males to 1,000 females. The somewhat | 
lower 1929 ratio of males to females among the issue of unmarried mothers, as 
compared with the issue of married mothers, is in contrast with the experience of 
most other countries, and even with our own records of earlier years. 
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-11.—Number of Illegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentage 
oct Form of Total Living Births, by Provinces, 1928, with Provisional Totals for 
9, 


Nore.—All figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


Aga of Mother. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.} B.C.|Canada. 
BTLD VORA: o.las ec dtnewdesec sess - 8 3 8 20 9 7 if 2 64 
BI VOATS rls. hese cr aa eects cn 21 253 137 523 838 184 191 173 99 2,419 
TESS 12 2 Sn Ps eA 20 244 105 580 768 209 1/0 189 97 2,382 
BE VOOTSC Bed. wcicicie s cuieeleteleistereatste's 5 62 30 185 270 49 45 57 31 734 
BEV ORTSOtt ra .to dead dy de cc ob ENE 1 34 11 62 116 26 22 25 21 318 
MIVORTS eld dec ce keds os odew ee: 3 10 7 33 78 20 17 19 10 197 
DEMGALR ONT A cae cede dee dicted 1 i) 4 9 16 Ys 9 ff 6 63 
5-49 WOOTSr ate. cv addvcde cncdd sense - - - 1 1 1 ~ - - 3 
Byears and OVer........ 603... 00655 - = 1 - - - - - - 
BPLOU lo slic endad decade neces 4 - 1} 1,018 63 9 2 1 1 1,099 
fotals— 
ot a BMA ee ee 55 620 299) 2,419) 2,170 509 463 478 267 7,280 
SMG SECS EEE Ga eee We Se 9. 40} 552) 315) 2,359) 2,369} 518] 535) 523) 266) 7,477 


is PPL Rr as keiracv ash teee 2-4) 12) 93-41 2-9) 355) 8-6] 2-5] Bt] 9 266 3-2 
Male illegitimate births— 
CORSE haste daljd tae nates 29} 296 155| 1,271] 1,109} 261 240} 260) 127) 3,748 
f 0s EOE 8 a RS Se a ee ee 23 279 153}: 1,215) 15,203 272 274 251 131 3,801 
Female illegitimate births— 

GSI Ns hc tie an Ean nA ae ae 26 324 144} 1,148] 1,061 248 223 218 140 3; 502 


“1929 Bie stele tone ts Pied edi Daye stots te 17) 273) =: 162}-1,144) 1,166} 246). 261) 272 135; 3,676 


 Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1928 are shown 
‘below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother; provisional 
totals for 1929 are inserted. 


12. —Stillbirths by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1928, with Provisional 
Totals for 1929. 


4 : Married Mothers. 

a Unmar- 

tr, Age of Mother. - ried ---- — Can- 
= Moth- ada. 

ers. )P.E.I.| N.S, | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. 

Under 15 years of age...... 3 = - - - - - - - - 3 
BGI OATS nck cee es 103 - 18 14 70 159 26 ae 27 17 457 
M24 VATS... 0 see e eee es 81 i) 60 58 438 486 84 126 92 72 1,506 
25-29 years...... eRe se pias 37 re 73 57 513 597 102 99 97 73 1,655 
BrvOans 3 cli... eile : 18 6 69 45 476 557 87 118 75 63 1,514 
BMI VOATS...4..>-0---.¢++ 13 10 62 36 402 534 96 113 79 51 1,396 
NC es 10 5 18 33 267 217 46 60 58 32 746 
ME OLOVCL....sicie sors aes > - - 4 5 44 30 8 10 5 3 109 
Unknown Bea Tea ie Nees. 6 viv a 67 6 1 2 5 98 2 2 3 5 191 
Totals, BeBe N hers. ne ors 332 43 305 250) 2,215) 2,678 451 551 436 316 7,977 
Totals, Le es ae a 397 48 338 266) 2,161) 2,588 484 53) 457 275 7,044 
Ratios to total births, 1928. 4-4) 2-4) 2-9} 2-5) 2-7) 3-9! 3-1) 2-6] 2-8) 3-0 3-1 
Ratios to total births, 1929. 5-0} 2-8! 3-2) 2-6] 2-7] 3-8} 3-4) 2-5] 2-7) 2-7 3-1 
4 

Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by 


Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with 
_Tespect to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of popu- 
ation) are shown in Table 13. 


+ 17166—10} 
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13.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country or Province. Year. Birth Country_or Province. Year. Birth 
Rate. Rate. 
Chilésy SA: Bee tee 1929 A790. ® Western Australia... .oaeeient 1928 21-8 
May pitts ccmiceMn orcas: foeaiemieae etek 1927 ZV isda AMT MBNYO WCE bons GAA Lantana ne 1928 21-5 
Russia (European)... ...4...0«0.% 1926 AQ Sale AUS CLAN eeyeicr eva i yeetiel een cere 1928 21:3 
Coy lone see cose se ec eee 1928 AO Osi AUStriak ies. betas seater 1928 21:3 
Costa Rica ena. | peas eee 1928 AQEO: im Ontaniose eae ete eee eee 1928 21-2 
Janitalcaen sic sc aa en anes 1928 38-9 || Prince Edward Island.......... 1928 21-0 
Salvador. weet... eee eee 1928 38-4 || Northern Ireland.............. 1928 20-8 
Japan ete. > oe ct ais ciate 1928 BE IEe >) oe Bria t: Wey Saag hak al ale Hid cerstioe 1928 20-7 
EVOUIM ATES a aden eteree el ee 1927 Sd Inighehreensvavectn ine lm ree 1928 20-1 
Quchbecaniss ees. cten aceeae crores 1928 BLS ealt INO CODEN Wap a boon tsondo unm 1928 20-0 
Sa See eryraceaons cet cee econ 1928 PLUSH Ra PIS OLA CLINGS by Pence Oo ecltotice ae arene 1928 19-8 
IPANATM AM. coe on cao eee cee 1926 2642 We Souul Australiaeeaee > aoe 1928 19-8 
TAWA Bere ac bosecaas eee nee 1928 26-1 United States (Reg. Area)..... 1928 19-7 
Union of South Africa (whites). 1928 DE Sali) VaCCOLIan noe ee Eee 1928 19-7 
Newioundland..55 seek ome 1928 MU a Prestuacysi ote, shag A, aad sca acta: 1928 19:6 
Saskatehewanven: ...o0e. een 1928 DosOy il Newe Leallan duce. 45. cee eee 1928 19-6 
LOGY CAT EN -memeee sO. Daiiar p  SRTS —| bo 8 1928 252 051% Brussisvits =. ') agen coca eee 1928 18-6 
NL DEr Ga ae docicvrs = cera ecar ae 1928 24°38 {Belo 2 cee eee 1928 18-5 
Canada... 2k 2... Sek eee 1928 oar on) Germanys, cet. es coe ee 1928 18-5 
New Brunswitks. cass... eee 1928 Dace || 7 Hrance S& ater tae Me coer in ete ae 1928 18-2 
@zechoslovakia.. sane ee 1928 2338) sll NOL WAY «ack ae eee 1928 18-0 
INethenlancd.ssien ete eet 1928 Coen es Eitis bt @olurt p1asne eee 1928 17-8 
New South Wales.............. 1928 222.68 |: LSbOn1a Oey leer sc, oe eae oe 1928 17-7 
EDASTINAILA teen os Pet kine Ree 1928 20/0 a OWiuZe lalla. re ee 1928 17:3 
Manitobane. cee 2 cid... ete 1928 22-1 || England and Wales............. 1928 16-7 = 
Queensland].ficne ao eee 1928 ZAES | ASweGdenta: nate, nen oa tetaee ee 1928 16-2 


Section 3.—Marriages and Divorces. 


Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


About a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the 


number of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and 


to be low when the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the 
case among a population, the majority of which was living at a comparatively 
low standard of comfort, and where the staple food was thus the chief factor. 


in the cost of living. 


More recently, the curve showing marriage rates in the United Kingdom 
and other English-speaking countries has ceased to bear any constant rela- 
tion to the price of the staple food of the people, though it still does so in 


poorer countries. Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been. 
taken by the general level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in 
“good times” and to diminish in “hard times”, when great numbers of those 


who are contemplating marriage are led to postpone such marriage until the 
advent of better industrial conditions. 


Even in the short period covered by the vital statistics of Canada, the 


truth of the above statement is supported by the evidence. In 1920, a year 


of great prosperity, the marriages taking place in the nine provinces numbered 


80,931 or 9°4 per 1,000 of population; in 1921 they declined to 69,732 or 8-0 | 
per 1,000; in 1922 to 64,420 or 7:2 per 1,000 population, largely owing to the. 
industrial depression in those years; in 1923, a more prosperous year, they 


showed an increase to 66,463 or 7-4 per 1,000 of population. Again in 1924 and 


| 
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1925 the rates fell to 7-1 and 7-0 per 1,000 population respectively, while in 
1926 to 1929 the rates rose again to 7-1, 7°3, 7-7 and 7-9 per 1,000 respectively, 
probably influenced by ithe return of prosperity. It should be mentioned, of 
course, that there doubtless occurred in 1920 and 1921 a number of deferred 
“marriages, which under more normal conditions would have occurred in the 
war years. Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921 to 1929 appear 
‘in Table 14, the figures and rates for Quebec from 1921 to 1925 being taken 
from provincial sources. 


14.—Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1929. 
A. NUMBER OF MARRIAGES. 


i Year. P.EI.| N.S. | N.B. | Qua. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta; | B.C. |Canada. 


| 5 518 | 3,550 | 3,173 | 18,659 | 24,871 | 5,310 | 5,101 | 4,661 | 3.889 | 69,732 
re 579 | 3,169 | 2,799 | 16,609 | 23,360 | 4,808 | 5,061 | 4,272 | 3,763 | 64,420 
Bgl nes, «<0 454 | 3,246 | 2,911 | 17,361 | 24,842 | 4,544 | 5,045 | 4,117 | 3,943 | 66,463 
| 408 | 2,999 | 2,972 | 17,591 | 24,038 | 4,132 | 4,792 | 4,159 | 4,038 | 65,129 
Bost .ss-....- 407 | 2,964 | 2,908 | 17,427 | 23,074 | 4,377 | 4,909 | 4,355 | 4,223 | 64,644 

| 459 | 2,861 | 2,938 | 17,827 | 23,632 | 4,537 | 5,483 | 4,503 | 4,418 | 66,658 
ae 482 | 3,012 | 2,887 | 18,551 | 24,677 | 4,716 | 5,733 | 4,707 | 4,720] 69,515 

MGs 35> os o's owls 466 | 3,256 | 3,146 | 19,126 | 25,728 | 5,170 | 6,701 | 5,776 | 4,942 | 74,311 
ET pisses eas 469 | 3,510 | 3,117 | 19,610 | 27,605 | 5,269 | 6,535 | 5,999 | 5,151 77,265 


B. MARRIAGE RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


ns 2s ave. shevesane 5:8 6-8 8-4 7:9 8-5 8-7 6-7 7:9 7-4 8-0 
1 ee 6-6 6-0 7-1 6-5 7-8 7-8 6-6 7:2 7-0 7-2 
ERS Siotss vce xcere es 5-2 6-1 7:4 6:3 8-2 7:3 6-4 6-9 7:2 7-4 
1924. 4-6 5-6 7-4 6-7 7:9 6-6 6-0 6-9 7°3 7-1 
ae 4-7 5-5 7-2 6-5 7-4 6-9 6-1 7-2 7:5 7-0 
ee 5-3 5-3 7:2 7-0 7:5 7-1 6-7 7:4 7:8 7-1 
MMMM. 0,503.86 6 5-5 5-6 7-0 7-1 7-7 7:3 6-9 7:6 8-2 7:3 
Re oi yore 0. 6 aceys 5-4 6-0 7:6 “22 8-0 7-9 7:9 9-1 8-5 VOT 
19292. 5-5 6-4 7-4 7:3 8-4 7-9 7-5 9-3 8-7 7:9 

1 Provincial figures 1921-25. 

2 1929 figures are subject to revision. / 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion 
in 1928 was 29-3 years and that of all brides 25:0 years. The average excess of 
the bridegroom’s age was thus 4:3 years. It may be noted in Table 15 that when 
the contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference 
In age is less for the younger groups than for the older, grooms under 20 being 
0-3 years younger than the brides, while the excess of the bridegroom’s age was 
1:6 years in the group 20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age 
group until it was 10-7 years for the bridegrooms 50 years and over. On the 
other hand, when the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, it is found 
that, although with less regularity than is shown in the table by age of grooms, 
the general tendency is for the older brides to marry men nearer their own age 
‘than in the case of the younger brides. Since these tables are based upon all 
‘marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not be understood 
to signify the average ages at first marriage. Out of each 1,000 bridegrooms in 
1928, 904 were bachelors, 86 widowers, 10 divorced men; out of each 1,000 brides 
930 were spinsters, 60 widows, 10 divorced women. Nineteen twenty-eight is the 
first year in which as many as 1 p.c. of those marrying have previously been 
divorced. 
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15.— Difference in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1928. 


A Average rg wrens Average 
Age Group A i Average | excass of Age Group Average Age - excess of 
of oie Age PBride- of Age Br db. Bride~ 
Bridegroom. eTOOtt: of Bride. Spee s Bride. of Bride. groom. ieee s 
All bridegrooms.... 29-3 25-0 48 GAL ri Ges ain sale. 25-0 29-3 4.3 
Under 20 years..... 19-2 19-5 — 0:3 Under 20 years..... 18-5 24-5 6-0 
20-24 VeaTSenccscilas: 22-8 21-2 1-6 20-24 years........ 3 22-3 26-5 4.2 
25-29 years......... 27-2 23-4 3-8 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 30-2 3-1 
30-34 years......... Pye, 25-9 6-3 30-34 years......... 32-2 35-5 3°38 
SO-OOMVCALB eras ee 37-3 29-0 8-3 || 35-89 years......... 37-3 40-7 3-4 
40-44 years......... 42-2 32-7 9-5 40-44 years......... 42-3 46-4 4-1 
45-49 years......... 47-3 37-4 9-9 || 45-49 years......... 47-3 51-4 4-4 
50 years and over.. 59-3 48-6 10-7 || 50 years and over.. 58-5 60-8 2:3 
16.—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriages, 1928. 
Average 
Average Average excess of 
Province. Age of all | Age of all Groom’s 
Grooms. Brides. Age over 
Bride’s. 
PrincesBidwandilslanGss. oa aeeecats pitas) «Come Chas ais Geto re 30-4 25-5 4 
Nova Scotian. aed h ac ee Perch oy oe a atria ats ae avartiite ats iake: Surette ceeerenains 29-4 24-8 4 
New Brunswicks ers cece n renee eect root aerate Bi Poa Banton 28-9 24-5 4 
Quebe a ci255 se bos bate «vielen ee cnake bapetae a elena inycayaeiane Niwas eee 28-8 25-2 3 
ONDBTIO wah Bese dace ots Se ERO Sera ER GOR LE oe Eire Sit kaa 28-9 25-1 3: 
Manitoba iocsd ace Melk ae ee Sete RE Pe cae eee ie nee i 29-9 PENS 5 
Saska tebe wan isc acsr en mise eons ie sete tc ites rat entre Site ON aaa 29-2 23-8 5 
AI DOT GE cer chet tae Me cieeescdases trae omni a aeesee ENR cance ne ene rea rere! 29-8 24+4 5: 
British Colum biai: 6000-0. ne cae ote be Seta eee GE Le 31-5 26-5 5- 
Cama a Wea s eee Me shetty a one 29-3 25-9 4. 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms. 


were born outside of Canada; in Manitoba the majority of the bridegrooms were 
born outside Canada but the majority of the brides were Canadians, and in 
Saskatchewan the same conditions obtained. In the three Maritime Provinces, 
the Canadian-born brides and grooms showed a marked predominance, varying 
between 79 p.c. and 97 p.c., and in Ontario over 65 p.c. of grooms and 68 p.c. 
of brides were Canadian-born. In 1928, taking Canada as a whole, 64:7 p.c. of 
all grooms and 69:7 p.c of all brides were born in Canada. Table 17 gives the 
number of marriages per 1,000 population in each province, as well as the percent- 
age distribution of brides and grooms according to nativity. 


17.—Nativity, by Provinces, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 1924-1928. 
Nore.—For figures for 1921-1923, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166. 


Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides 


Marriages. by Nativity. 
Province. Year. Born in Born 
pa Provinces of in other 1 nore 
Total. woth Residence. Provinces. 4] SSeMeers 
Sapo Grooms| Brides. |Grooms) Brides.|Grooms] Brides. 
eh lolandeere. sree a 1924 408 4-6 88-7 93-1 7:4 a7) 3-9 3-2 
1925 407 4-7 90-9 93-4 4-9 2-2 4-] 4-4, 
1926 459 5-3 88-9 94-3 5-5 2-2 5:7 3-5 ¢ 
1927 482 5:5 92-7 95-0 oc 1-5 3:7 3°5 
1928 466 5-4 91-0 94-2 3-6 2-6 5-4 3-2 


WOR AR WOARAS 


In Alberta and British Columbia,’ 
the majority of the bridegrooms and brides in the marriages contracted in 1928. 
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17 citable poly by Provinces, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 


1924-1928—concluded. 
ee Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides 
Marriages. by Nativity. 
‘ Born in Born 
Province. Year. fio Provinces of in other 1 ti 
Total. popi- Residence. Provinces. Laem ae 
lation Grooms] Brides.|Grooms| Brides.|Grooms] Brides. 
PVOVA Scotia... cc. ..00.ee 1924 2,999 5-6 78-8 82-9 5-0 3-0 16-2 14-1 
1925 2,964 5-5 78-9 84-1 5-6 3-2 15-5 12-7 
1926 2,861 5-3 79-0 85-3 4-9 3-1 16-2 11-6 
1927 3,042 5-6 79°5 84-5 4-6 3-7 15-9 11-8 
1928 3,256 6-0 79-0 83-9 4-6 3-0 16-4 13-1 
New Brunswick........... 1924 2,972 7-4 73-2 Wie 10-0 7-9 16-8 14-9 
1925 2,908 7-2 72-2 76°5 9-3 7:0 18-5 16-5 
1926 2,938 7+2 (oul 75°6 9-0 8-0 18-9 16-4 
1927 2,887 7:0 72-3 75-5 8-5 8-2 19-3 16-2 
7 1928 3,146 7:6 69-4 74:8 9-2 7:3 21-4 17-9 
RATIO e daterni cette whe < ee 3 1924 | 24,038 7-9 58-8 62-3 6-8 6-1 34-4 31-6 
1925 | 23,074 7:4 58-9 62-6 7-5 6:8 33-6 30-7 
1926 23,632 7:5 60-4 64-3 7:3 6-6 32-3 29-1 
1927 | 24,677 7-7 59-6 63-5 6-9 6-2 33-4 30-3 
1928 | 25,728 8-0 57-0 61-3 7:2 6-7 35:8 32-0 
BPAGO DA sls colle ls « olsl el ereres 1924 4,132 6-6 28-4 43-1 17-0 13-4 54-6 43-5 
1925 4,377 6-9 32-4 44-7 15-6 11:3 51-9 44-0 
1926 4,537 7-1 35-4 47-7 14-2 12-2 50-3 40-2 
1927 4,716 (ES 34-7 48-7 13-6 10-8 51-8 40-6 
1928 5,170 7:9 34-8 48-0 13-0 10-5 52-2 41-5 
“Saskatchewan............. 1924 4,792 6-0 11-2 24-6 30-2 25-6 58-6 49-8 
4 1925 4,909 6-1 13-2 26-6 29-0 24-8 57-8 48-6 
1926 5,483 6-7 15-1 31-0 28-8 24-6 56-1 44-4 
1927 5,733 6-9 17-0 32-5 27-6 23-3 55:4 44.2 
1928 6,701 7:9 17-8 34-8 |. 26-4 20-1 55-8 45-1 
SYST oe eae a 1924 4,159 6-9 11-6 | * 22-5 25-0 22-4 63-4 55-1 
5 1925 4,355 7-2 13-6 25-1 24-0 20-5 62-5 54-4 
1926 4,503 7:4 13-3 25-7 24-1 ON Oy 62-5 52-6 
1927 4,707 7-6 15-2 25-4 23-3 20-9 61-4 53-7 
1928 5,776 9-1 16-6 28-3 22-4 18-7 61-0 53-0 
British Columbia......... 1924 4,038 7:3 16-2 23-3 21-3 19-8 62-5 56-9 
1925 4,223 (fos 17-1 22-1 20-7 20-4 62-2 57-4 
1926 4,418 7:8 17-7 22-5 21-0 20-8 61-2 56-7 
1927 4,720 8-2 16-9 | 22-7 20-3 | > 21-9 62-8 55-5 
1928 4,942 8-5 18-3 25-8 21-5 21-7 60-2 52-5 
Canada (Former Regis-| 1924 | 47,538 V1 46-0 52-5 12-9 11-2 41-1 36-3 
tration Area). 1925 | 47,217 7:0 46-1 52-6 13-2 11-3 40-7 36-1 
1926 | 48,831 7:2 46-8 53-9 13-1 11-7 40-1 34-5 
1927 | 50,964 74 46-7 53-6 12-5 11-2 40-8 35-2 
1928 | 55,185 7:9 44-8 52-6 12-9 11-1 42-3 36-3 
ECL ate Ea ic a 1926 | 17,827 7:0 81-9 84-4 3:On 21.34 14-1 12-2 
1927 | 18,551 7-1 81-1 84-3 4-2 3-3 14-7 12-4 
1928 | 19,126 7-2 80-8 83-8 4-1 3°5 15-1 12-7 
Canada (exclusive of 
Territories)...... ee 1926 | 66,658 Gl 56-2 62-0 10-7 9-5 33-2 28-5 
1927 | 69,515 7:3 55-9 61-8 10-3 9-1 33-8 29-1 
1928 | 74,311 7:7 54-1 60-6 10-6 9-1 35-3 30-3 


| Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—F or comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000:of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada areé’shown for:the indicated years in Table 18. 
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18.— Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Mar- Mar- 

riage riage 

Country or Province. Year. Rate Country or Province. Year. Rate 

per per 

1,000 1,000 

popula- popula- 
tion. tion 

Ceylon atone net aanta ar: 1928 12-1 IRIS TON lai tdararcencent eknae eva Roe: 1927 7-7 
Wikraine ee see ne habe. DA 1927 11-4 Netherlands3...2.0 = ee an 1928 7:7 
WnitediStatess i ane 1928 9-9 iNew. BrunswiGk seen 1928 7-6 
Roum anigveers.. ck aor cane 1927 9-7 New, Zealand’... heen 6 oh... 1928 7:6 
Czechoslovakian... nie ae 1928 9-3 SDAITic A. wae eee, RE ote ae 1928 7:6 
Unc aTny arenes. eerie. ance eee 1928 9-3 Switzerland sen eens oar 1928 7:5 
Genman ys ertton ee oe eee 1928 9-2 VMICtOriant Mea ee eer wees 1928 7:5 
AIL BOT tas mean oa secede ni he rete 1928 9-1 AUISTT1S ks Re Age ee a ey cet 1928 7-4 
Belem.) cele ee 1927 9-1 USDOCS ee er eee dene 1928 7-2 
Union of South Africa........... 1927 9-1 South Australias eek. oe 1928 V2 
aGyasi ec ete ee ates ck eee 1928 8-6 Tasmania sto ees see 1928 7-1 
British Columbia serene eee 1928 8-5 Tal V7", 2b: Sees. ee EE Cee eee 1928 7:0 
Hrancew ee pate... 2 ae ase) eee 1928 8-3 Qucenslands mh. eset = 28 7:0 
New South Wales............... 1928 8-3 Hinland fe b.ee oe eee cree 1927 6-7 
Western Australia............... 1928 8:3 Scotland s.r ee ee eee 1928 6-7 
JAPA ela Meee ce ok ee da ee: 1928 8-0 Swedens Bette... eeee. tae 1928 6:7 
Ontario irae se ee eee hee 1928 8-0 Wirucusiy 2 eee eee ee 1928 6-2 
Mianitobak tet oc weet ce See 1928 7-9 INOrway tee ates. bee 1928 6-0 
Saskatchewan. een eck ee 1928 7:9 NIGWa SCOP Cee rie 1928 6-0 
GTS ies cx. Ocean nak Sees 1927 7-8 Northermelreland spe eee 1928 5-8 
Deniiarkiies seer whe. feces 1928 7:8 Teelancdar: ee) ob eae eee eae 1927 5-7 
AMISET ALIS. Ce eae is ch eee 1928 7-7 Prince Edward Island.......... 1928 5-4 
Canadany.4003..6i 8 2h oe 1928 7:7 Irish Bree states ares 1928 4-7 
Bneland os Bate... § eek a ae 1928 7:7 Salvador tee... So Reee ot kite oe 1927 3°4 


Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which 
the number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record 
year up to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 
51 divorces and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, how- 
ever, less than one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these 
years. 


The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces 
granted in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psycho- 
logical effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active 
service and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be 
considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in the 
Prairie Provinces have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these 
provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec have since then been the only provinces 
in which the applicant for divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parlia- 
ment. In 1930, however, an Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 Gea. V, 
c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in - 
the numbers of divorces granted in Canada, which have grown from 114 in 1918 
to 785 in 1928, 816 in 1929 and 875 in 1930, these numbers being those of final 
decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. More divorces were granted 
in 1930 alone than in the 46 years from 1868 to 1913. The statistics of divorces 
granted in the years from 1901 to 1930 inclusive will be found in Table 19. (For 
divorces in each year prior to 1901 see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825.) 
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19.— Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1901-1939. 


Norr,—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1930; this was in 1913. 
In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. 
——__--$|- —__—__—____—_——| Tota 
Year New British for 
: hwe : 
Ontario. | Quebec eT ee. Manitoba. Nay Bee eae Canada. 
1s a rae tet aati ae 2 - - - 10 - Yh 19 
Bas, Aransas Ae 2 - - - g 1 3 15 
TC 3 gee ales i as a 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 21 
THO 4 at rele 285 5 1 - - 6 2 5 19 
ee ee 2 3 2 2 6 2 18 35 
Alta. Sask. 

UDO NS Raa rae 10 3 1 - - 5 1 17 OC 
MBOVEM I EL. . Nilay 1 ~ ~ 1 81 3 i) 25 
MPS Si ohcce clreumerer eye 8 _ ~ - - 5 5 12 30 
OU A I A 2 8 4 1 1 2 81 5 22 51 
BN enc dh Guat chu ee 14 2 - 1 3 131 6 12 51 
RONG tanicre rantce ays 13 4 74 - 3 101 6 19 57 
CD. ihe wnt ass whos 0) 3 2 il 1 4 42 11 50) 
ME eae we eon eee 20 4 + 1 6 - 4 20 606 
(Mes ES eS eee a 18 i 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
BEM ee csc age ain 10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 
MED Tee Hehe haces 18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 
MO UTRER tn Rie be 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 7, 54 
EC es ee 10 2 2 1 ~ 24 10 65 114 
CHEN a ee eas 49 4 363 3 883 36 13 147 376 
BOUL A aves oe 91 9 644 264 424 45 15 136 429 
“LOB (SR et ce 101 0) 844 504 1224 4] 13 128 548 
HA eerie x ores 90 6 1292737 974 35 12 138 544 
TRA SRE acetal 105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1398 505 
SS AL ae 114 13 1184 284 774,5 42 15 1368 543 
Ui eee 121 13 1014. 424 794 30 15 150 551 
DAS SE Gaines eae 113 10 1544 4834 854 19 12 167 608 
OM eae ts ae 182 13 1484 — 604 1023,4 29 17 197 748 
PGA. Gee RAs 213 25 1684 554 794 28 148 203 785 
TN VADSS AR pee oe. aa 208 30 1474 = 694 894 30 21 222 816 
USES Sie Acca ee 207 40 1514 ‘ 624 1144 19 Pall 255 875 


1 Includes one judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. % One by 
Parliament. 4 Granted by courts. 5 Two granted by Parliament. 6 Includes one in P.E. Island. 
. ! ‘ 


Section 4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in 
the death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars 
and the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in 
medical science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in 
the general conditions of living as a result of the increase in the productive power 
of humanity, is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 


Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death 
rate is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have 
been kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. ‘There the 
crude death rate declined from an average of 27-40 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 
to 14-29 in the decade 1911-20 and to 12-0 in 1928. 


Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 per 1,000 in the 
60’s, 21:4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15:5 in 
1906, 13-8 in 1913 and 11-6 and 12-3 (England and Wales) in 1926 and 1927. 
In Scotland, again, the rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the ’70’s, 18-6 in the ’90’s, 
16-4 in 1906, 13-0 in 1926 and 13-5 in 1927. 
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Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15:3 
per 1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 in 1919. (This was owing to the great 
influenza-pneumonia epidemic of that year.) Over a period, however, these 
idiosyncrasies of individual years are reduced to negligibility, and it remains true 
that from decade to decade there is, generally speaking and under normal condi- 
tions, a decline in the crude death rate of the countries of the white man’s 
world. 

As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete 
and comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish 
a definite downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year in the 
eight provinces then included in the registration area was substantially higher 
than in any subsequent year. When the year 1920 is eliminated from the series, 
there is little evidence of continued trend, but it is significant that the rate for 
1929, in spite of exceptionally high mortality from influenza, was only 10-7 per 
1,000, approximately equal to the average rate for 1921-23. If provincial figures 
for Quebec are used for the years 1920 to 1925, a similar comparison can be 
made for the crude rate of the Dominion as a whole, which was 13:7 in 1920 
and 11-6 in the year 1929, the latter figure corresponding closely to the average 
over the period 1921-23. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are given in Table 20 for 
the former registration area and for Canada, by provinces. Quebec figures from 
1921 to 1925 are added from provincial sources. 


20.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1929. 
A.—TOTAL DEATHS. 


Former 
Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.! | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Registra-| Canada.2 
tion Areat| 
192). cae tecat 1,209} 6,420} 5,410] 33,433] 34,551] 5,388] 5,596) 4,940] 4,208 67,722 101,155 
1022 seer 1,113] 6,679) 5,158} 33,459} 34,034] 5,754) 6,119) 5,264) 4,907 69,028 102, 487 
UB ee CMe A 1,150} 6,868) 5,013) 35,148} 35,636) 5,330) 6,182) 5,006) 4,997 70, 182 105, 330 
JO DA roy es he 956} 6,583] 4,923) 32,356) 33,078) 5,023] 5,772) 4,858) 5,004 66, 197 98, 553 
1025. caer een 997| 6,045) 4,960) 32,300] 33,960) 5,245} 5,628) 4,697; 4,945 66,477 98,777 
1926); teen 898} 6,366} 5,002] 37,251] 35,909] 5,335] 6,060) 5,159) 5,474 70, 203 107,454 
MO Dita tae as he 913) 6,378) 4,902) 36,175) 34,775} 5,309} 6,031) 5,059} 5,750 69,117 105, 292 
19238 eae. ae 952} 6,202] 4,972) 36,632) 37,128) 5,396) 6,166) 5,699) 5,910 72,425 109, 057 
19293..........] 1,122] 6,657) 5,213) 37,221) 38,102] 5,808] 6,707): 6,234) 6,386 76,229| 113,450 
B. CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 

13-6 | 1253) | lee 2F) 140 |) 1d -8 8-8 7-4 8-4 8-0 10-6 11-5 

12-6 12:6 13-2 13-3 11-4 9-3 7-9 8-9 9-1 10-6 11-4 

13-1 13-0 12-7 13-6 11:8 8-6 7-9 8-4 9-2 10-7 11-5 

10-9 12-3 12-3 12-4 10:8 |. 8-0 7-2 8-1 9-0 9-9 10-6 

11-5 11-3 12-3 12-2 10-9 8-3 6:9 7-8 8:8 9-9 10:5 

10:3 11-8 12-3 14-5 11-4 8-3 7-4 8-5 9-6 10-3 11-5 

10-5 11-7 11-9 13-9 10-9 8-2 12 8-2 10-0 10-0 11-1 

11-1 11-3 12-0 13-8 11-5 8-2 7-2 9-0 10-1 10-3 11-3 

13-0 |e 1251 [ 5 12-49) 18" Sa) 116 8-8 7:7 9-7] 10-8 10-7 11-6 

1 Provincial figures, 1921-1925. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 3 Subject to revision. 4The 


former registration area consisted of all the provinces except Quebec. = 
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Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1928 and 1929 (provisional figure) are given by single 
years of age up to 5 and afterwards by quinquennial age groups up to 90 years of 
age in Table 21, together with the percentage of the deaths which occurred in 
each group in each of these years. As illustrating the recent decline in infant 
mortality, it may be pointed out that the number of males under 1 year dying 
in 1929, was only 16:2 p.c. of the total number of male deaths, as against 23-6 
p.c. in 1921, and of females, 14-8 p.c. as against 20-2 p.c. Similarly, deaths 
under 5 years of age among males fell from 29°8 p.c. of the total number of 
deaths in 1921 to 21-1 in 1929 and among females, from 26-5 p.c. to 20:0 p.c., 
the figures being for the registration area as of 1921 in all cases. 


21.— Distribution of Deaths in Canada by Certain Age Groups, Numbers and 
Percentages, 1928-1929.1 


Male. Female. | Male. Female. 
Age Group. ed — Oe 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 | 1928. 1929.1 
‘No. No. No. No. p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
MUMCOPal VOaTs cast va, deletes 12,026 12,326 9,169 9,331 20-6 20-3 18-1 17:7 
ISS) ek ieee Sok A il 1,600 1,928 1,431 1,562 2-7 3:2 2-8 3-0 
PAVIOAT A. Phila. Metis) oak d 3 779 852 661 781 1-3 1-4 1-3 1:5 
REVEAL Doar teats eres). 3's 556 582 489 533 1-0 0-9 1-0 1:0 
MV RATS HAL dae said cues. 422 499 352 473 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-9 
‘Totals, under 5 years.. 15,383 16, 187 12,102 12,680 26-4 26-6 23-9 24-1 
DEOLVGAER ert tice v5.22 2.4 1,424 17535 1,223 1,370 2-4 2-5 2-4 2-6 
Wa14-yearaevidetiwitie a. 1,079 1,049 957 975 1:8 1:+7 1-9 1:9 
Bb 19 VATS: co. os cents « 1,422 1,555 1,299 1,346 2-4 2-6 2°6 2-6 
Boot Vears, ci ale ee. 1,561 1,604 1,644 1, 680 2-7 2-6 3-3 3-2 
2 ORE Ad cos ai aby, c Ssh 1,461 1,516 os3 1,611 2-5 2-5 3°0 3°1 
rasa GATE ors ae bier cit 6 «ious 1,366 1370 1,540 1,538 2-3 2:3 3-0 2-9 
SD -SON CABIN... diosa. snags 1, 667 1,701 1,714 1,730 2-9 2-8 3-4 3-3 
MS A4 VOATRES... 80 es cars eed 6 2,006 2,045 1,744 1,810 3-4 3-4 3-4 3-4 
Ab-40 VOATS .. 602s bok. dues. 2ye02 2,456 1,847 1,860 4-0 4-0 3-7 3-5 
BOD SV OATE ia. Seinen, Seales. 2° bi2 2,813 2,019 2,078 4-4 4-6 4-0 4-0 
DODO VOBTRi sek coc cee ces ss 2,991 2,975 2,303 22713 5-1 4-9 4-6 4-3 
60-64 years...... aad SO OR 3,614 3,694 2,802 2,918 6-2 6-1 5-5 5-6 
Baus Garsanw sme se cee uate 4,404 4,606 DOO 3, 687 7°5 7:6 6-6 7-0 
WO TA:VRATE cha sipesutes o's dle» 4,699 4,902 3,985 4,255 8-0 8-1 7-9 8-0 
HT VATA ce cites cee 30 4,550 4,631 3,919 4,236 7-8 7°6 7-8 8-1 
80-89 years............ ae a 4,962 5,334 5,392 5,426 8-5 8-8 10:7 10-3 
90 years and over.......... 876 820 1,173 1, 084 1:5 1:3 2-3 2-1 
STW Ro[ Wee elec a a 58,379 60, 794 50,553 62; 557 - - - - 
Ages. not stated............ 101 86 24 13 - - - - 
Totals, All Ages....... 58, 480 60,880 50,577 52,570 - - - 


11929 figures are subject to revision. 


The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1926-28 are given 
for each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 22. It will be noticed 
that, in all cases, the ages of decedents have been generally on the increase in 
both the quartile and decile arrays. The fifth decile and second quartile (or 
the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the deciles, dividing 
each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age distribution 
in each half than do the quartiles. From the decile array it is apparent that 
for both sexes the greatest age increase has taken place in the third decile. 
In 1926 three-tenths of the decedents were under 6:95 years of age but in 1928 
three-tenths of the decedents were under 16:07 years of age. A further analysis 
of figures, for males and females, shows that the increase in age for this decile was 
mainly accounted for by the increase in the age of male decedents. 


ae, 
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22.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents by Sex, 1926-1928. 


Both Sexes. Male. Female. 

Position in Array by Age. ——_—— ? _—————_—_—————— 

1926. | 1927. | 1928. || 1926. | 1927. | 1928. || 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 

Kirst quartiles. sence rn ere years of age 1-83] 2-58) 4-67) 1-34] 1-80] 3-34] 2-85} 3-96} 6-82 
Secondiquartile: -..a4sse ee H 45-50} 45-94| 49-01) 45-16} 46-04] 48-92] 45-89) 45-83) 49-12 
AD owixe lopmewagley soondedaaiss seals i 70-70} 70-32} 71-32) 70-05) 69-69) 70-52|| 71-51] 71-07] 72-29 
Fursticlo@ll 6 ctneee yn ater ce Lae months of age] 0-88} 0-99} 1-27) 0-60} 0-71) 0-94) 1-43) 1-49] 1-77 
Second deciles. ee + 8-56] 10-09} 14-28] 6-60} 7-87} 10-64|| 11-74) 14-64) 19-92 
Thirdedeciles Aye. years of age | 6-95] 9-78) 16-07|| 4-30) 6-76} 13-31}} 12-15] 13-70) 18-45 
Mount hedecileses nei a tne, > 28-77| 29-37} 34-30|| 26-47] 28-16} 33-80] 30-61] 30-56) 34-75 
Bifthidectle pte. eee el on ss 45-50| 45-94] 49-01]! 45-16] 46-04] 48-92) 45-89) 45-83] 49-12 
Sixthvdeciles yer tsa : 58-40) 58-28} 60-13]| 57-73] 57-89) 59-60) 59-13) 58-74) 60-70 
Seventh decile................ a 67-15| 66-89] 68-06) 66-44} 66-25] 67-31]) 68-00} 67-59} 68-90 
Hig hth deciles: emacs t ce as 74-05] 73-73| 74-48] 73-28) 72-97] 73-64|| 74-00] 74-67] 75-44 
Ninth decilemeery ee 1445 see ¥ 80-82] 80-56] 81-00] 79-89] 79-65} 80-00) 81-85} 81-60} 82-20 


Death Rates by Age Groups.—The death rates per 1,000 persons living in 
each group were shown in a table on p. 176 of the 1927-28 Year Book for the years 
1921-24. The calculations were made on the assumption that the age constitution 
of the estimated population of the later years was the same as that of the 
ascertained population of the census year. 

In this table there was indicated a declining death rate at the earlier ages, a 
stationary death rate between 35 and 55, and an increasing death rate after 55. 
While the Canadian period of observation is too short to establish these as 
general conclusions, the experience of other countries tends to confirm them as 
being common to the civilized countries of the world. 

When the death rate by sexes in various age groups was considered it was 
evident that in most age groups the female death rate was lower than that of 
males, though there are significant exceptions. In 1924, the female death rate 
was lower in the groups up to 20 and above 55. In the groups from 20-24 and 
45-54 it was the same as that for males, but in the groups from 25 to 44 it was 
distinctly higher. 

Adjusted Death Rate.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in 
different communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people 
makes the crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in 
such communities. Where the age constitution of a particular group is par- 
ticularly favourable to low mortality, for example, in an army in peace time, 
the crude death rate will be lower than elsewhere. 

When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made 
by age groups as is done for the eight provinces in Table 21 on p. 162 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1925, the effects of differences in age constitution between 
these communities are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process, which 
does not bring together and express as a single figure the facts of the situation. 
It has therefore been considered desirable to adopt a particular community as 
a standard, and to find what the death rates of other communities would have 
been if the age and sex constitution of their population had corresponded to 
those of the community taken as a standard. The “standard” population 
chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United States is the 
“standard million,” based on the age and sex distribution per million of the 
population of England and Wales at the census of 1901. That age and sex 
distribution was as follows:— 
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Age Group. Persons. Males. Females. 

PE acs ee err a MLTR CMM et Res drutuN ator siaior Gre iartions’ peaw-dae' ranohe wrens 1,000, 000 483 , 543 516,457 
BD TRE MRL OOEG ea dE Sy oe co teeta yc aia h 8 = oaks RGM ype oo ue He state « Kare 114, 262 57,039 57,2238 

FLOR MN PME LIN il s.%. Acs in. cies ile che si STe RTE Gk rete Bete e Oy ats 107, 209 53,462 53,747 
UR Dar OY a AM ten Pte ec ebar cn ctv riin isin oicta Raabe charaieitiye ood ow! ds smal 102, 735 51,370 51,365 
HOS 2 BED te SEG has ote) Ee Se alee aR te A RE ld ete ok ren SA eR Ne 99,796 49,420 50,376 
Pe OMI Mem aretae foe sme ie «Sa be ante Ve dee asd eee 95,946 45,273 50,673 
TP ROEETE WSEPONEAN Spec eeeuemn dees hs IRR SUAWANS oh AAR AOR Brags a ne 161,579 76,425 85,154 
San OPT ME Ee ER Popa id exv ee «oom Gusre sich Mrs Paaueie aera aod aoe hitetpays 122,849 59,394 63, 455 
Baty CATE Pee INT ee as aenad Be SURE se Sk nee rae ate anny gabcaae te 89, 222 42,924 46, 298 
DAUR GCA ER Ten riclc eye Pb DUR a Sk FSi de Shes, «loco wc ci Wl Soe ow cece Eh 59,741 27,913 31, 828 
SL LAV OL ERS Re AO cae <a = s avesd Sie SICA seo on toto bree a's He Robes Shoes 33, 080 14,691 18,389 
TO <VOANSHANGIO VOR RM rer etree ee Tee Eee Un ee oT ea ore o's 13,581 by 632 7,949 


The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, in Table 23, in which it may 
be noted that the comparatively high crude death rates in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario, due to an unfavourable age distribution of their popula- 
tions, are considerably lower wher adjusted to the “standard million’. The 
reverse is the case in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, where the 
low crude death rate is due in part to the favourable age distribution of the 
population. _For the registration area as a whole the adjusted death rate is 
somewhat lower than the crude death rate, indicating that the age distribution 
of our population is somewhat less favourable to low mortality than was the 
case with the “standard million” of England and Wales at the census of 1901. 

When Quebec is included, the crude rate for the Dominion for 1926 is 11:5 
and the adjusted rate 11:1; for 1927 the crude rate is 11-1 and the adjusted rate 
10-8, and for 1928 the crude rate is 11:3 and the adjusted rate 11:0. For the 
province of Quebec alone, the crude rate in 1926 was 14:5 and the adjusted 
rate 14-0; in 1927 the crude rate was 13-9 and the adjusted rate 13-4, and in 
1928, the crude rate was 13-8 and the adjusted rate 13-3. 


23.— Phe and Adjusted Death Rates in the Former Registration Area of Eight 
Provinces, by Provinces, 1921-1928. 


Province. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
P.E. Island— 
CUT PeSy Ste oat 0 belie Rats Fie one ane 13-6 12-6 13-1 10-9 11-5 10:3 10:5 11-1 
IACHMISGE ries tre ees OR See ase 10-3 9-3 9-7 8-3 8-7 7°8 8-0 8-4 
Nova Scotia— 
GUAT IG F eT. Sa ae a Ee ae 12-3 12-6 13-0 12-3 11-3 11-8 11-7 11-3 
Ae is vc ee en or at ee 10-3 10-5 10-7 10-3 9-5 9-9.| — 9-8 9-5 
New Brunswick— 
PLE Oo enesces hc ee ches chile eS bbe Aue 14-2 13-2 12-7 12-3 12-3 12-3 11-9 12-0 
NCL Steclont rey Stee te ee ie 12-4 fey! 11-2 10-7 10-7 10-7 10-3 10-4 
Ontario— : 
COIL Pos 8 hg Re aN ae 11-8 11-4 11-8 10-8 10-9 11-4 10-9 11-5 
EMLIISLOU her ait tates eta ees 10-8 10:4 10-7 9-9 10-0 10-4 10-0 10-6 
Manitoba— 
GulitelSc. ye a lo ries 2 Seen Fee 8-8 9-3 8-6 8-0 8-3 8-3 8-2 8-2 
JEG ETSY HORROR SR oe Be 9-6 10-1 9-4 8-7 9-1 9-0 8-9 8-9 
Saskatchewan— 
CON ATC Like Sekak = 5 2 Snare nl gee te Bae 7-4 7-9 7-9 7-2 6-9 7-4 7:2 7-2 
EAGER OS 6 beceeee 2 hele gh eae na 8-3 8-9 8-9 8-1 Tet 8-5 8-1 8-1 
Alberta— 
Hie das Soe ea Oe ean carer 8-4 8-9 8-4 8-1 7-8 8-5 8-2 9-0 
PUEPIMISEOMD RR conse Soc sis s fedacn: 9-4 |° 10-0 9-4 9-1 8-7 9-7 9-2 10-1 
British Columbia— 
“ng | ois 2.2) as at te te i ae 8-0 9-1 9-2 9-0 8-8 9-6 10-0 10-1 
PcG NDT GET hes eae line Oe, AS a 8-4 9-7 9-8 9-5 9-2 10-1 10-5 10-6 
Canada (Former Registration 
Area)— 
(OPC 2:01 9 Sl Ge Bae Be 10-6 10-6 10-7 9-9 9 10-3 10-0 10-3 
PAMUUNEM LAME E te fe ckctarn oir «tec oie 10-2 10-2 10-3 9-5 9-5 10-0 9-7 10-0 


a 


a 
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Causes of Death.—More than 85 p.c. of all deaths recorded in the registra- 
tion area in the years 1926 to 1929 were due to the 30 causes of death specified 
in Tables 24 and 25. Attention may be drawn to the decline in the number: of 
deaths from ill-defined diseases as showing the increasing accuracy of diagnoses 
and of the resulting statistics (Table 24). 
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Deaths in 1929 showed a considerable increase over any of the years from 
1926 to 1928. There were 4,393 more deaths in 1929 than in 1928, influenza 
showing the largest increase with 2,465. Deaths from diseases of the heart 
increased by 573, deaths from diseases of the arteries by 293 and deaths from 
cancer by 279. Suicides increased by 83 and violent deaths other than suicides 
by 128 as compared with 1928. 


In the former registration area, suicides have increased from 4381 in 1921 to 
724 in 1929, and other violent deaths from 3,666 in 1921 to 4,870 in 1929. 
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21.—Deaths in the Former Registration Area of Canada, by Principal Causes, 1927- 
1929, and in the Present Registration Area, 1926-1929. 


‘ Former Registration 
me Leen Cause of Death. ATO, 
1927. 1928. 1929.3 |} 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929.3 


Present Registration Area.? 


TEAARY DOUG VOLS seer ws: chins’ ce 243 207 227 465 1a 1) 467 467 
TINE DRE LOR cee Ok Soot it ede sone fle 6 253 i 422 892 616 337 619 
SUISGALIOG LOVED sacs crak ache 6 sears coed s 216 172 247 363 411 346 440 
9 |}Whooping cough................. 476 ,421 466 || 1,242} 1,030 727 755 
LUM OIPNGDErIAL. | seb. os che ide we es 543 503 580 913 1,012 916 981 
PU THON asc wt beh ss occ! otis tet’, 2,414 3,075 4,706 5,174 3,451 4,703 7,168 
31 |Tuberculosis, lungs.............. 3,837 | 3,804] 3,755 |} 6,485 | 6,444] 6,490 6, 443 
32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs....... 800 850 729 1,444 1,338 1,370 1,327 
ASAD A CCANGORTS fe ccs oe Bale ee ce sts 6,010 | 6,470 | 6,662} 7,614 | 7,919] 8,514 8,793 
57 |Diabetes mellitus............... 794 820 877 || 1,046} 1,083 1,097 1, 207 
58 |Anzemia chlorosis............... 618 537 532 | 1,040 793 732 691 
(Oe MONINGITIS. |... cei. coe abe coon 4s 298 293 279 797 812 768 796 
74 |Cerebral hzemorrhage, apo- 
DISK EE ond Shoo nents 2,869 | 2,490 | 2,421] 3,083 | 2,938 | 3,094 2,985 
75 |Paralysis without specified 

CAURDMSs cee ccc. ete ale Sas 542 492 444 |} 1,124} 1,108] 1,011 985 

80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 
VOCALS) ec aes ode eg: 385 315 308 571 553 440 430 
87-90 | Diseases of the heart............ 8,902 | 9,471 | 9,917 |) 11,415 | 11,775 | 12,630 | 13,203 
91 | Diseases of the arteries......... 4,151 4,688 | 4,938} 4,981 5,110 | 5,644 Gye ye 
ORNS TONG UIS gat Mirae enasvaittbyy arrester: 313 339 288 587 505 522 471 
LOO =POP SME WOUIAON TEs. Qorccet 5.6 Ue ciate sce nce © 6, 152 5,538 5,562 8,427 7,562 8,425 8,436 
113-114 | Diarrhoea enteritis..............] 1,714 1,593 1,904 5,445 5,534 5,032 4,908 
EL ZAPADDONCICI LIS 28 oo ions Ae scene: 961 999 1,017 I32r 1,382 1,405 1545 
118 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction.... 639 630 701 889 910 856 961 
HOR PAO INOMMEILIS SG: ck cnn ates AR orn eee: SelGgr ov4egs le Spools ey LoSul Os coo ul monies 5, 684 
135 | Diseases of the prostate......... 471 561 540 734 638 785 740 
143-150 |Puerperal causes................ 897 887 907 1,317 1,300 1,00! sod 
159 |Congenital malformations....... 925 957 | 1,007 || 1,550) 1,347 | 1,441 1,461 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy........| 5,248 5,175 5,299 9,902 9,246 9,215 9,124 
164 |Senility (old age)............... 1,850 | 1,804] 1,835 || 2,764 | 2,470} 2,408 2,500 
TOI Gas SICIaGsu see em 674 654 724 680 759 751 834 

175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides ex- 
COD LOG) Ment a bacca Sache eens tins ‘4,097 | 4,776 | 4,870 || 5,189 | 5,509] 6,174 6,302 
Other specified causes........... 9,482 | 9,642 | 10,033 || 18,655 | 14,319 | 14,560 14, 246 
; Totals, specified causes...| 68,437 | 71,776 | 75,588 |106,197 |104,221 |107,906 | 112,282 
204-205 |Ill-defined diseases............. 680 649 641 1,257 1,071 1054 1,168 
Totals:iex; . MO see 69,117 | 72,425 | 76,229 107,454 |105,292 |109,' 57 | 113,450 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1920 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 2 For the whole nine provinces, Quebec having come 
into the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926. % Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


25.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in the Former Registration Area, by Principal 
Causes, 1927-1929, and in the Present Registration Area, 1926-1929. 
Tot Tivt Former Registration Present Registration 
To. Cause of Death. Area. Area.? 
1927. 1928. 1929.3 || 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.3 

NaI NOL FOV OL ic oe simi 1. 4 3 3 5 12 5 5 

Men MOGs Oss Ets ae ey. Sis lachs aid, <'t 4 3 6 10 6 3 6 

Mie GAMOUTO Velie ver ts cece chee t's 3 2 3 4 4 4 4 

9 |\Whooping cough. s...6.55...5.000% 7 6 ih 13 11 8 8 

POroipatberig'.:. shkw tekidsbis wcinenied 8 7 8 10 11 ) 10 

by |i Bay ERTTE TIT 2 Ug Sanaa nel 9 aa 35 44 66 55 36 49 73 

31/i Tuberculosis, lungs...i:.....:.... 56 54 53 69 68 67 66 

32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs....... 12 12 10 15 14 14 14 

a sLUANCOL ee eae es bciee oh ee 87 92 94 81 83 88 90 

57 |Diabetes mellitus...............: 12 12 12 11 11 ca wl 12 

58 |Anzemia chlorosis................ 9 8 8 11 8 8 7 

MimuiNvemEnes tis 73.2% 4. T7.. ta Piel b> des 4 4 4 8 9 8 8 

74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy... 34 36 34 32 31 oD 31 


75 |Paralysis without specified cause. 8 7 6 12 12 10 10 


160 


Se 
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25.—Death Rates per 199,009 Population in the Former Registration Area, by Principal 
Causes, 1927-1829, and in the Present Registration Area, 1§26-1929—concluded. 


| 


Former Registration Preset Registration 

: Area. Area,? 

ponte Cause of Death. ———- - ———|—-— ——————— 
1927. 1928. 1929.3 || 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929.3 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 
DASE UCT papier come sucpchs acc Wee ces beac PCS 6 5 4 6 6 5 4 
87-90 | Diseases of the heart............ 129 135 140 122 124 131 135 
91 | Diseases of the arteries.......... 60 67 70 53 54 59 61 
O97 |(Bronehitisve.. tees tec see a 5 5 4 6 5) 5 5 
LOO-1019|(Pneumoniak: ) Fein. eed ook 75 79 78 90 80 87 86 
113-114 | Diarrhoea and enteritis.......... 25 De Dy 58 58 52 50 
JI GvAppendientiss ener. eee es ee 14 14 14 14 15 15 15 
118 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction. ... 0) 0) 10 0) 10 9 10 
L28=1 2908 EN Sphirritise ss. eeece ciate cee 46 49 48 55 55 59 58 
135 | Diseases of the prostate.......... 7 8 8 8 Ha 8 8 
143-1500 }'Puerperalicausesea: oe diene. - 13 13 13 14 14 14 14 
199 |Congenital malformations........ 13 14 14 17 14 15 15 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy......... 76 74 75 106 97 96 93 
1G4 Senility (oldtare)ee ssn... ee 2d. 26 26 29 26 25 26 
1651 743 Soicid esi...) aces aoe ene 10 9) 10 7 8 8 9 
175-203 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted) 59 68 69 55 58 64 64 
Other specified causes............ 137 138 141 146 151 151 152 
Totals, specified causes....... 991 1,026 1,066 17132 1,096 1,119 1,148 
204-205 |Ill-defined diseases.............. 10 9 9 13 11 12 12 
Totals, Death Rates per 
100,000 Population........ 1,001 | 1,085 | 1,075 || 1,146 | 1,108 | 1,131 1,160 
| 


1See footnote 1, Table 24. Canada, including Quebec, which was included in the registration area 
as from Jan. 1, 1926. %Rates for 1929 are subject to revision. 


Vital Statistics of Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics 
of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled 
for 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. They have not been included with those 
of the registration area, because of the difficulty of securing complete and 
accurate information in these isolated areas and the very small numbers affected. 
In the Yukon Territory the births reported numbered 31 in 1924, 22 in 1925, 27 
in 1926, 29 in 1927 and 30 in 1928; marriages 5 in 1924, 17 in 1925, 12 in 1926, 
19 in 1927 and 13 in 1928; deaths 38 in 1924, 63 in 1925, 68 in 1926, 33 in 1927 
and 46 in 1928. In the Northwest Territories, births reported were 95 in 1924, 
57 in 1925, 75 in 1926, 126 in 1927 and 222 in 1928; marriages 37 in 1924, 35 
in 1925, 3 in 1926, 20 in 1927 and 30 in 1928; deaths 47 in 1924, 32 in 1925, 51 in 
1926, 183 in 1927 and 367 in 1928. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Table 26 gives the number of deaths in 
Canadian cities of 10,000 population and over in each of the years from 1926 
to 1929. Generally speaking, 1929 was a year of high death rates, the total 
number of deaths reported for the Dominion being 113,450 (provisional figure) 
as compared with 107,454 in 1926. The 1929 figures in most cities show a cor- 
responding increase in the number of deaths. It is probable that these cities 
contained a larger proportion of the total population in 1929 than in 1926 and it 
is quite likely that the number of non-residents dying in the hospitals of the 
cities is also on the increase. 
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26.—Total Deaths (exclusive of Stillbirths) in Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, 


1926-1929. 
City. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
Belleville: Ont seo cca eNom nites ee ears 199 227 239 241 
Brandon's Manin cece rene cere ce ile ear eras 226 230 242 279 
BrantiordtOnteerr co ere ee eee 360 347 403 405 
Brockville vOntencdeere rescues Goce cee cree tetra. setters 155 149 171 200 
Calvary GAltame on a trtpecion straw croaeien soft ctneeruers ctor the 698 615 814 874 
Charlottetown bilo sor dieciecic aise nts ets Greene react 248 202 278 310 
ChathammOntieceascacnce: como a nec as eimeie rae ae 247 314 306 315 
HidmontonpAltsicnce ssc ccna echo tee cite rote ake tele here ererets 795 789 861 987 
Bort wWalliatmis Ont: secicoacccsnteate tecvrel. aievonrerarmmne leas 233 179 211 244 
CUALE Ont aes, ean oer ten ocr een ee ree 145 180 181 167 
GIRCOMB BYNES sacks icc sie rales Cielo wasietee cinerea 275 344 256 289 
GuelphOntrciccs sc.ccse ace eo eis toate Mareen es 233 224 241 244 
Va lifeix SNS: ive e sauces cietoe etre ee oto erence 858 876 837 987 
Hamilton Ont ccs conc ccee cece Sete eee eee 1,423 1,353 1,471 1,611 
RUG r a oie vcr Wace te cee teee ears wae eon eae ay 363 382 369 327 
Hin gstony Ont acc cece tics iets scomtieistes eres ere tre eke eateries 458 428 445 536 
Ki tchonorsOnts codecs core ee ae ee eee 282 296 293 294 
BachinesQue.tt: erat cer ee ee rn alee co eee 228 205 240 200 
Meth bridge Alta: .icwrscceesoctiyts cece see eteee ceas 170 140 199 217 
TO vis Quer cco acne eka an ea ne es Ree ee 255 201 227 215 
TFONCON ONG ee re eee Ree ee eee eee ee rote 1,061 1,058 1,122 1,126 
Moncton N:Boeiiieeed torteae Sek eee eee Tere eee 224 243 276 243 
Montreal Que ais aiicanleca re rinse so Oa eons 10,898 11,034 11,936 11,452 
MOOSG JAW DAS cate eGcice ob ce Lees rene ote see 218 228 235 230 
New, Westminster, D.C 2-cccec st eee ae ere 246 248 297 290 
Niagara WallsnOnte. cs. scces cerectoc cca ben oe tetra citation 194 188 220 266 
North Bay; Ontscscues oelthe santas oe rcone ee vnaos 135 133 129 166 
Oshawias Ontisie ces ae nes ie eee Coo Oe nee we eta: 165 238 Ment 214 
Ottawa Ones cn mee cos crae ore coe ae aoe 1,618 1,536 1,645 1,769 
Qutremont#Ques smock tect ee nea teeter: 106 74 84 128 
Owen Sound Ont ccs ieee eee se ose cic eos 164 147 172 176 
Peterborough, Ontos cectmeack or coms eae eeeieeeonine 277 307 305 347 
RortpArthuryOntenaceonetse. ety NTR hye ENTE Oe 205 221 222 233 
Qusbec} Quest as... aoe oe elee be eet ie eC 2,211 2,091 2,313 2,251 
Resina Sashes aie. ck swe coer see ee ere ee 422 402 520 554 
St; Boniface; Mani sesickiiecenteies cst arly Bees ek ee 417 495 465 529 
St.'\Catharines: Onto. cccesaeen caer emer eee nee 316 272 331 345 
St. yacinthe: Quescacccccereriic cies seiceke tere neice cleo 244 260 281 332 
Saint Johnw Ni Bie ee es nee he ates eee ees 707 671 710 786 
Stelhomas: Onterscaacctien eee eeinas ealisealacaes 225 222 214 243 
SATNIAWOMt ong e soca te eee ee eee oe ese te 206 215 216 233 
Saskatoon, Sask isco iran ctleres nae are eer alee onion 433 496 498 500 
SaultiStes Marie; Ont.cccacacte s-meene are scloe cies oes 222 203 228 208 
Shawinigan) Falls; Que. Jess a.c a. sem oe ae see eer ae 191 185 218 212 
Sherbrooke: Que.caer an csn asin te ede nee eee 450 411 467 481 
Stratford; Ont?...¢-c0 sce ee er eee eee eien eee 198 194 199 203 
Sydney NiSin as. stubs cman oo otae eae rect eer ee increas 276 272 245 186 
Toronto, Ontioesscinecuiaceimieuteccic iaeeteeCto tne 6,295 6,263 6,962 7,099 
hroevRiversiQueryd:.Gacescm okie ut mae ree 549 539 556 592 
Wancouy ori C.2 ch csa osama nd bie tan Sean sees 1,973 2,108 2,201 2,307 
Verdun? Ques circ soc t tea es per oe cet ne eters 339 361 441 425 
Victorias BiG sade cass ccs oe ieee tee eee oot ance ee eee 523 482 558 590 
WestmountQue. Jaane ics g scence sists teeter ele ae 101 71 128 152 
Windsor! Ontigetcdek sa ste tees oe teenie 152 705 689 689 
Winnipeoy Manors. prctis ware cusicterrearares oieteietormersrotn ees 1,698 1,656 1,808 1,814 


1 Provisional figures. 
2Though Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated into Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics are included in the figures for Vancouver for the years 1926-28. 


Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 27 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various coun- 
tries and provinces for the latest available year. It is worthy of note that two 
Canadian provinces rank among the four countries or provinces with the lowest 
death rates in the list, and that Canada has a lower death rate than most other 
leading countries. The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are in all three 
cases due in part to a favourable age distribution of population. 
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27.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


: Crude Crude 
Country or Province. Year. | Death Country or Province. Year. | Death 
Rate. Rate. 


——————_—.§|,s ———————— |_| SS Se 


RAS ALONOWAN.. icine san be tek bt « 1928 Loa PA LICOn UN reaic ta tates peek ae ck 1926 12-3 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....} 1928 WO) LCD IANG Stes he: SUR ERR cee. eee 1927 12-5 

ANIGODSs crores cc ke tees celeb aut 1928 Seo. iePanamia ves 2.2 eas careless eee 1926 12-6 
Now Zealandee (oho ish 6 Sede. os italon's 1928 Se HMGTOOCO eet As cites b- & cieeeralels coetenne 1925 13-1 
LINGDHSIANG [Used Os. cc ee he a's sb eaei 1928 8-8 Dcopland si c6. Mess cwseewk « ome 1928 13-3 
South Australia. DE vache dvels oh rietets 1928 SeO) Bolom: se hes sera ws scm eee c omnes 1928 13-4 

WORE cea Pee ee px c Sh Re oe octets 1928 9-0 Binkandeens fs sere execu oaleaege 1928 13-5 
WOSGOENAUSEFALIC. ».3 0k craze ivielesieds 1928 Or Wyo tees vas seek shoe eee cnn 1928 13-8 
New South Wales...............-6: 1928 0:3" iirish Pree Stator... cere os see « 1928 14-2 
GATE es EC Ie io Sy Seo 1928 9-5 || Newfoundland................... 1923 14-2 
INGtherlands. fcnccns ches acadestsss 1928 Oe Girlie AtIstEtey se tee omen Seca cee ten: 1928 14-4 
BsritishcolmMibia. «csr een tee ek 1928 10-1 NorthernWreland. 4 #8242 ..28. 1928 14-4 
SASINENI Atak tieiss ete steers eer. 1928 10-1 Latyvisirerrecie tobe ee te wwnceterey 1928 14-9 
WiGtorinuct th, te ete.) cin. ica 1928 10°1., |) Czechoslovakia......... 0.668.000: 1928 15-1 
INOEWAY sardos fetid dchokitn.. stow 1928 10-6 ELLY. 2 Petia oi alae oe Woetd swith: sual sake 1928 15-6 
OTUMRA Verein cts Mian «use sich ch cokes 1928 T0278; PMstoniartotne st ce eee u detnae aera: 1928 15-8 
Moin ntl fecerie. ..ae ss Gin vse as 1928 TUCO WW rance), Weel) ok alae oistdes sae 1928 16:5 
Prince Edward Island............. 1928 Pe Buleariaeitccc awn chiew os tetewtowraeme: 1926 17-2 
“EEE (Yeiee ie Se Sareea Le delee ae ic 1928 11-3 AMEAL Vee ety caso melnes dam 1928 17-2 
Nova Scotia........... SRE» she os! te 1928 11-1 pain. fe take ae ce ae Sees 1928 18-4 
REET IO Sys hoe Beckto oop. ok Ga sab eae 1928 LU 5kall aiinicatane see eds hoes Jee 1928 19-7 
‘Heaton Patel ithe e vl Ce kalba och anon 1928 LES. ll Fanan se eretits cy eee eoeeaek aeekes 1928 19-9 
MCOIIMAn YC Ree ee ee re ree . 1928 11-6 ROUURENIA. coe e we ote ce saltvoana heres 1927 22-9 
Hagland aud WAIOS oe titre ote sae 1928 Ve le tlio Maes vee cre wea ethan koe 1928 23-7 
ING@W) ESTUTISWICIG As hci 0s i ctre vine nes 1928 1Z2Oe i Ceylon lena wont s acc cate mejeaiaeaiae 1928 24-8 
Ere CAT ep TS 1928 NZ On isritis Denia eter sc. lctebinne faeces 1927 24-9 
PWVAUZOLIANU. Le teelde ld. cakuNiciiahids 1928 AZ OM RM oy pt Pers cas. Lk teal eens 1927 25-4 
United States (Reg. een) BO oe 2a 1928 12-0 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In 
Canada, both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have 
taken part in the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the 
absence of epidemics, each year is showing an improvement. Even in the nine 
years for which the figures are available for the former registration area, there 
is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 1920 more than 
10 p.c. of all children born, died in the first year of life; in 1921 the propor- 
tion dropped to 8:8 p.c. or 14,893 deaths in a total of 168,979 births; in 
1922 the infantile death rate showed a further betterment, dropping to 8:7 p.c. 
or 14,256 deaths in 164,194 births, while in 1923 it showed a slight increase 
to 8:8 p.c. In 1924, however, there was a considerable improvement, the 
rate falling to 7:85 p.c. and increasing but slightly in 1925 and 1926 to 7-86 
p.c. and 7:99 p.c. respectively. The figure for 1928 was 7:09 p.c., the 
lowest on record for the former registration area; the provisional figure for 
1929 is 7-72. Deaths of children under one year of age in the present registra- 
tion area constituted 20:9 p.c. of all deaths in 1927, 19-5 p.c. in 1928 and 
19-1 p.c. (provisional figure) in 1929, as compared with 22-1 p.c. in 1926. 
Table 28 summarizes the statistics for the former registration area and 
for Canada exclusive of the territories for the years 1921-29, the figures for the 
latest year being provisional. 
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28.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the Rate per 1,000 
Living Births, 1921-1929. 


A. INFANT DEATHS. 


; Former 
Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.t |] Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Registra-| Canada.? 
tion Area. 

O21 tee oe 180} 1,311) 1,299] 11,387] 6,763) 1,533) 1,814] 1,391 602 14,893 26,280 
192 2i eis eae oe 153} 1,239] 1,194! 11,297] 5,921) 1,669) 1,913) 1,475 692 14,256 25,,553 
LOZSS eri acc oe 176} 1,189) 1,135) 11,011) 5,950) 1,411) 1,925) 1,418 668 13 ,822 24 833 
19245 8. Nore 133] 1,118) 1,098} 10,384) 5,418) 12178) 71,634)" 1,227 574 125375 22,709 
1925 ee. doe 116 887| 1,096} 10,141) 5,530} 1,184) 1,662) 1,125 569 12,169 22,310 
19262 Re. coo 123 882} 1,095] 11,666) 5,302) 1,122) 1,681) 1,233 588 12,626 23 ,692 
BAY ay (Ee see ida 113] 1,028) 1,006] 10,739} 4,812) 1,021) 1,575) 1,110 606 11,271 22,010 
19285 Rhs bese 92 865 960} 10,332} 4,880 972) 1,370} 1,200 524 10,863 21,195 
1929%.5.3... vs ote 150 960! 1,084! 9,810} 5,200! 1,005) 1,567} 1,310 571 11,847 21,657 


B. INFANT DEATH RATE PER 1,000 LIVING BIRTHS. 


192 Bence etc 83-5 | 100-7 ) 113-3 | 128-3 } 91-2) 83-0) 80-6 | 84-0) 56-5 88-1 102-0 
TODDS Rh lehecette 70-8 97-6 | 103-3 | 127-8 82-9 94-4 85-6 91-3 68-1 86-8 101-2 
1923 Beta. ee 89-0 | 97-5 | 106-0 | 1381-7} 84:9 | 85-7] 91-9] 94-2] 66-8 88-1 103-3 
1924 iran 71-6 94-7 | 102-5 | 118-9 75-8 75-9 75-9 84-1 56-7 78-5 92-9 
NOQB Stereo 69-3 77-8 | 100-1 | 115-9 78-9 79-6 80-8 75-4 55-0 78-6 92-0 
1926 35s. este Oe 70-2 80-3 | 105-9 | 142-0 78-4 76-5 81-1 85-3 58-4 79-9 101-8 
192 He Ste ean oe 66-6 92-3 96:0 | 129-3 71-1 72-2 74-9 74-5 60-1 |- 74-6 94-0 
1928 2 oso 50-9 79-1 95-6 | 123-6 Le? 67-0 64-4 76-5 50-5 70-9 89-5 
BoA) s+ ee Ne 89-9 90-0 | 106-0 | 120-5 76-0 70-6 73°5 78-2 55-6 77-2 92-2 
1Provincial figures 1921-25. 2E:xclusive of the Territories. 3Figures subject to revision. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty principal causes of death 
accounted in the years 1926 to 1929 for between 91 and 93 p.c. of the 
infantile mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 29. It is 
noteworthy that four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injuries at 
birth, congenital debility and congenital malformations, accounted for over 4? 
p.c. of the infant deaths of 1929. In the previous year 48-83 p.c. of all 
infants dying were less than one month old, and 35-30 p.c. less than one 
week old, as is shown in Table 30. 


29.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926-1929. 


Nors.—Figures for the former registration area for the years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. 182-3 of 
ie 1927-28 Year Book and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-8 of the 1929 Year Book. Figures for 1929 are subject 
O revision. ' 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Inter- | | rT 
national Rate Rate Per cent | Rate 
Cause of Death. List Year. per per distribu- | per 
No. No. | 100,000} No. | 100,000} No. | tion by | 100,000 
living living cause of | living 
births. births. death. | births. 
Measlesi et yeaa ae 7 | 1926 141 118i ee 22 108} 263 1-1 113 
1927 113 94 74 65 187 0-8 80 
1928 50 41 39 34 89 0-4 38 
1929 88 73 84 73 172 0-8 73 
SCALICEIOVCL. a neE te ate 8 | 1926 13 11 12 11 25 0-1 11 
1927 23 19 12 11 35 0-2 15 
1928 12 10 13 11 25 0-1 il 
: 1929 10 8 10 9 20 0-1 9 
Whooping cough............... 9 | 1926 358 299} 415 368) 773 3-3 332 
1927 336 278} 304 268} 640 2-9 273 
1928 230 189} 239 207; 469 2-2 198 
: : 1929 231 192} 223 195) 454 2-1 193 
Diphvheriat.. eee ee 10 | 1926 24 202s 20 47 0-2 20 
1927 24 20 24 21 48 0-2 20 
1928 22 18 26 23 48 0-2 20 
1929 22 18 21 18 43 0-2 18 
Influenza’. 4h at ee eae 11 | 1926 576 481] 374 331 950 4-0 408 
1927 411 341 308 271 719 3:3 307 
1928 500 412) 331 287; 831 3-9 By! 
1929 686 5691 542 474| 1,228 5-7 523 
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29.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926-1929—concluded. 


Year. 


Both Sexes. 


Per cent 


ee ee ee eS ee ee eee ee SS ee eee 


Inter- 
Cause of Death. fn 
No. 
MeVSipOlds, rds. Zh Ve! bh LA als 21 
PBRDGECWIONIA>..102 yo. Levee. xe 31-37 
EMD NIG eer eee, ote ee walt 38 
Meningitis (simple)............ 7la 
Sonvulsionss. 3) (4 Pe! ee 80 
Bronchitis «..'.). ot... anes cae 99 
Preunonin Seeanre ese ea we ae 100-101 
Diseases of the stomach pasted 110-112 
Diarrhea and enteritis ....:.. 113 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction.. 118 
Congenital malformations..... 159 
Congenital debility........... 160 
Premature, birth, 0.6. sasce0ce> 16la 
PRBUET ACG, DIL. cso.c fm rarere Ooreuarens 161b 
Other diseases pecu iar to early 
COGN a A a ae 162 
Other specified causes......... — 
Iil-defined causes.............. 204-205 


EMMPICAUIBOS 0, ok S ccithicre «4038, oes _ 


Males. Females. 
Rate Rate 
per per 
No. | 100,000} No. | 100,000} No. 
living living 
births. births. 
51 43 50 44 101 
48 40 47 41 95 
45 37 46 40 91 
55 46 45 39 100 
131 109 102 90 233 
100 83 88 78] 188 
105 86 89 77 194 
115 95 86 Ths 201 
68 Gy 60 53 128 
70 58 61 54 131 
81 67 48 42 129 
72 60 CH} 67 149 
201 168 126 112i5 327 
186 154 139 122 325 
149 123 151 131 300 
165 1 7 eae 102} 282 
263 219 177 157} 440 
265 220 176 155 44] 
208 171 140 121} 348 
181 Lo0}ge 135 118} 316 
90 75 60 53 150 
74 61 60 53 134 
71 58 56 49 127 
79 65 58 51 137 
1,410 1,176} 1,077 954| 2,487 
1,210} 1,003} 940 828] 2,150 
1,251 1,030) 958 831} 2,209 
1,364 1,131] 1,026 898] 2,390 
156 130 126 112} 282 
170 141 132 116} 302 
132 109} 111 96} 248 
131 109} 114 100} 245 
2,451] 2,045) 1,867} 1,654] 4,318 
2,430 2,014; 1,819 1,602] 4,249 
2,228 1,834] 1,671 1,450} 3,899 
2,123 1,760} 1,583 1,385] 3,706 
68 si 39 ati} 107 
73 61 32 28 105 
64 53 24 21 88 
66 55 43 38 109 
777 648 635 563] 1,412 
661 548 595 524| 1,256 
702 578| 597 518] 1,299 
761 631) 562 492) 1,323 
1,353 1,129] 1,000 886] 2,353 
1,355) 1,123) 1,013 892] 2,368 
1,372} 1,129) 966 838] 2,338 
1,330} 1,103) 988 864| 2,318 
2,936 2,449) 2,147 1,902) 5,083 
2,550 2,113) 1,852 1,631} 4,402 
2,500 2,058} 2,079 1,804] 4,579 
2,544] 2,109} 1,935 1,693] 4,479 
563 470) 386 342} 949 
601 498} 408 359} 1,009 
644 530} 373 324! 1,017 
612 507} 378 331 990 
885 fo5l O22 551] 1,507 
848 703} 606 534] 1,454 
734 604} 542 470] 1,276 
754, 628} 572 500} 1,329 
919 767} 680 602) 1,599 
921 UG5|_— lp 628} 1,634 
841 692} 603 523] 1,444 
855 709} 648 567| 1,503 
103 86 55 ~ 49 158 
79 65 59 52 138 
85 70 67 58} 152 
65 84 73 163 
13,537] 11,294]10,155|  8,996/23, 692 
12,548) 10,400] 9,462)  8,334/22,010 
12,026) 9,898} 9,169) 7,956/21,195 
12,326! 10,219! 9,331| 8,164'21,657 
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30.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under 1 Year of Age Occurring at each 
Age Period, 1928. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 


Under Tmonth rst estes 456-5] 493-6] 459-4) 432-3) 554-3] 546-3] 575-2] 538-3] 576-3 488-3 
Under Iday-cch ean ewe 141-3] 169-9] 141-7} 169-4] 229-1) 188-3) 231-4] 215-8] 209-9 190-3 
1 day and under 1 week.......... 195-7) 188-4] 182-3] 130-2) 197-3) 202-7) 178-1] 180-8] 242-4 162-7 

1 week and under 2 weeks........ 65-2} 53-2) 72-9) 52-1] 51-4] 75-1] 73-0) 70-8) 76-3 57-0 

2 weeks and under 3 weeks....... 32-6] 56-6] 35-4) 40-6] 38-1] 37-0] 48-9] 39-2) 21-0 40-2 

3 weeks and under 1 month...... 21-7) 25-4] 27-1) 40-2] 38-3] 48-2] 43-8] 31-7] 26-7 38-0 

1 month and under 2 months..... 119-6] 102-9} 100-0} 104-8) 76-8] 91-6] 93-4] 83-3] 74-4 94-8 

2 months and under 3 months....| 108-7] 87-9} 90-6] 94-9] 66-0) 75-1} 59-1] 66-7] 53-4 82-0 

3 months and under 4 months....| 54:3] 78-6] 78-1] 73-3] 52-5) 46-3] 56-9} 60-8] 53-4 65-3 

4 months and under 5 months.... - | 46-2) 39-6] 55-7) 46-3) 55-6} 43-8) 43-3] 32-4 50-1 

5 months and under 6 months....| 87-0) 30-1} 44-8) 47-0} 40-4] 41-2) 32-8] 40-0) 36-3 43-0 

6 months and under 7 months....} 21-7) 37-0} 51-0) 42-2) 40-0] 26-7) 24-1] 34-2) 32-4 39-2 

7 months and under 8 months....| 32:6} 28-9} 28-1] 34-8) 30-9] 21-6} 27-7] 30-0] 32-4 32-0 

8 months and under 9 months....| — 23-1] 33-3) 35-1] 29-7) 23-7} 29-2) 29-2) 30-5 31-8 

9 months and under 10 months...} 43-5} 31:2} 29-2} 29-8] 23-0] 25-7} 18-2) 27-5) 26-7 272 

10 months and under 11 months...}| 43-5) 19-7} 22-9] 26-0} 21-9] 34-0} 26-3] 24-2) 34-4 25-2 
11 months and under 1 year....... 32-6] 20-8) 22-9) 28-9) 18-2) 12-3} 13-1] 22-5] 17-2 21-0 
Totalsti acs Giant 1000 - 0/1000 - 0)1000-0)1000-0/1000- 0/1000 - 0/1000 - 0/1000-0)1000-0 1000-0 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities——Table 31 shows for the cities of 
10,000 population and over, in the nine provinces of Canada covered in the’! 
present registration area, the numbers of infant deaths and the rates of deaths 
per 1,000 living births for the years 1926-29. In the latest year, Westmount, Que., 
had the lowest infant death rate, namely, 39-2, with Vancouver, 41-1, the next 
lowest. Ottawa and Saint John had comparatively high infant death rates, 120-9 
and 115-8 respectively; the death rate in the capital shows a decided increase 
since 1928 and compares unfavourably with those in the other leading cities of 
Ontario (Toronto, Hamilton and London with 80:3, 74-2 and 61-6 respectively). 
The infant death rate of the city of Quebec shows a considerable reduction for 
1929 as compared with 1928. The rate for Halifax has increased from 71-6 in 
1928 to 110-9. 


31.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities of 10,000 and Over, 1926-1929. 


Infant Deaths. Rate per 1000 Living Births. 
City. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.2 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929.2 
Belleville, Onte: tasers ecaes sone ot 30 29 26 60-5 80-9 78-2 71-4 
iSrandon, Mani s.--e ence 27 27 29 29 |} +69-8 71-8 69-2 71-4 
Brantiord sOnte.asias eee 35 37 45 67 57-4 57-2 63-3 94-1 
Brockville Onte aac ctr ee ee 10 10 17 25 52-9 49-0 78:3 103-7 
Calvary pA ltaic<.cdsacniie: one 131 85 108 115 83-5 51:8 61-6 57-5 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.:........... 39 23 21 34 135-4 84-9 76-9 127-8 
Chatham. Ont’: co oe ene 32 38 40 31 73°4 83-9 81-0 65-7 
MamontonwAlta saa. vee cee 155 113 137 161 83-4 58-2 63-8 71-1 
Mortawalliams Onto. et eer. ae 47 37 52 59 73-2 61-5 78-3 91-5 
Galt "Onthess stsneier a een ats cat 11 14 18 14 42-3 52-8 67-7 49-5 
Glace. Bay eN:Ss.cet et. cee om en ee 67 121 |- 73 70 111-3 181-7 107-2 104-9 
Guelobs Ontsse correc arnes eee 28 21 27 18 69-1 50-2 74-6 47-4 
Pl ahiiaxecines seer antes anes. cocee 127 124 102 161 93-5 83-0 71-6 110-9 
HamiltonsOnter eens. tae eee 199 187 190 235 71-7 65-2 63-2 74-2 
Bull Que rand aiiee ae se ae 154 138 142 117 151-1} 129-9] 142-1 129-1 
Kingston; Ont ices oneue ces oe 58 63 44 64 110-5 | 106-1 76°4 103-6 
Kitchener,,Onte testes et 46 48 35 47 66-8 69-8 46-6 58-2 
Lachine; Quev. soos on caeeeeese A 70 39 50 50 164-3 88-6 | 107-8 107-8 


Lethbridge, Alta...) 30 19 34 46 || 86-0| 54-6| &t. 94-5 
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31.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities of 10,000 and Over, 1926-1929—concluded. 


Infant Deaths. Rate per 1000 Living Births. 
City. oe 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.2 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.2 
MIN CUOSs hats cela se sctcuk wae: 50 31 44 30 172-4 98-4} 140-6 96-8 
MPCIONS CONES ea ccs vase es ches 91 102 76 84 68-4 79-3 52-9 61-6 
BPOACLON IN Divide cease beacon d hehe: 42 44 37 35 80-5 88-2 76°8 61-8 
Srontreal, Ques sie os oes ee eck 2,827 | 2,569 | 2,925 | 2,717 143-9 |} 182-0] 144-4 131-8 
MGOSS JAW, SASK) obo lek cca eee aes 36 41 42 35 55-5 65-5 68-1 55-7 
New Westminster, B.C............ 28 LG 29 OH | 55-3 34-6 54-2 50-3 
Niagara Falls, Ont................ 30 21 34 41 65-9 42-7 76-4 82-2 
PEL BAN OMG Sas te cis ccls alee es.s 38 33 29 30 89-8 81-3 66-7 73-9 
LE SONIC WI Meas at cian eso e185 40 65 48 48 78-1 109-2 68-3 66-0 
een OMG erent dee eens cee. 342 286 320 353 119-2 95-2 106-6 120-9 
MTEMOINONG QUOTA, cs nee alee exes «2 7 4 8 10 55-6 29-6 73°4 78-7 
Mywven SOUNG ONG. Hi. .c sv ce sss 13 15 18 17 41-0 50-5 48-9 45-2 
PPEECOOLOUG HS ONG... ots sc ye cece: 39 30 30 48 72-9 55-0 53-8 77:8 
Beer rbuury, Onu. sec yces y5 8 aes e 52 43 35 55 104-4 84-3 62-7 95-0 
SULT OER, OSs, sagt ee ene 773 643 776 624 185-6 147-9 173-5 140-0 
ByOwINR SASK 7 ode. ved ess vealed 86 84 84 102 78-7 69-8 61-6 67-4 
pe boniiace, Mane. i.e. cass sccsles 57 59 52 63 74-9 78-5 62-7 70:5 
Buscatharines Ont... cs ssscs.eceds 39 31 50 37 65-9 53°7 87-7 65-5 
ett VACINtNE QUO ss... 5 ccc ales 54 57 50 43 182-4 | 179-8] 158-7 118-8 
Bran OMT WN GShE We ce rac dscedoce 118 103 103 133 107-6 88-3 95-1 115-8 
BPE NOMAS, ONGre ess sco hss onsite’ 21 20 12 18 62-9 60-8 35-2 58-8 
Berea eT L mete oes a a-6.9 6 ai sisters 34 43 30 31 90-4 98-9 70-4 66-2 
Paskatoon, Sask.............-se0- 87 105 83 74 95-7 | 109-1 79-4 65-1 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. 40 BY / 38 46 72-5 64-0 60-6 69-6 
Shawinigan Falls, Que............. 104 104 122 104 167-7 155-2 173-5 162-0 
BOL DTOOKG, Que... 5.55 sec be cicccs 88 76 66 69 122-7 93-9 87-6 84-4 
BPETAGIONC, (ON bee stiles ik hes dave eas 30 21 19 18 82-0 56-5 47-4 47-9 
SS eT ea GREINER es OU 54 46 35 22 119-2 91-8 72-3 43-9 
MESEORLO SONG. ee ociacn ose vcs ae ers 843 '810 895 1,002 75-4 70°8 72°5 80-3 
Three Rivers, Que................ 211 247 234 215 171-0 | 186-1 162-0 166-8 
MANCOUVCES B.C kop coc skis one ee eseis 195 193 164 157 55-0 52-9 43-0 41-1 
Beesan CUCL: Scr cece rs fice wets 82 88 115 88 82-3 87-4 | 108-7 80-4 
BETO ELC! Mite oteh ret. cise 5 o's 28 32 35 33 39-3 48-2 48-4 44-6 
Peer UMIOUN TOUS sh: ac..cteieecinlels aa ks 3 fal 6 2 55-6 26-3 142-9 39-2 
MARUSOP, Ontos cdi oo ears sen y so 181 142 108 122 85-3 68-0 64-2 73-8 
MMIMMIDOS, MAT Cs) 0.0/8 5 cose eee 6 313 273 278 250 69-6 60-6 61-1 56-2 


1Though Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated into Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics are included in the figures for Vancouver for the years 1926-1928 for comparative purposes. 
2 Provisional figures. 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent 
advances in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the 
present time by New Zealand, where in 1928 the rate of infantile mortality was 
only 36:2 per 1,000 living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Norway, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland with rates of 51-0, 52:3 and 53-6 in the latest avail- 


able years, were the lowest among European countries. 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate 
of infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
living births in 1905 to 65-1 in 1928, while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 89-0 in 1928. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined 
from 131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 52-3 in 1928. Statistics are given by 
leading countries and by provinces in Table 32. 
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32. Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years. 
Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province. Year. Infantile Country or Province. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 

New Zealand veaconeieteestes 1928 362) wi raneses wine sasiee eae Depiienennate 1927 83-7 
Qucenslanders see cee cee cee 1928 AG Ob ml andes sees eek. weer eee tee 1928 84-0 
SoutarAustraliae. assed cscs 1928 48 -(OF Scouland mecsctercte oleieie clea eete 1928 85-7 
Western Australia.............. 1928 48 OL bisa Gviaemeee, cack o cele dew ners 1926 87-9 
Britishi@olumbiae. mo... ees. 1928 505i iGrermanvee cere caer cit. 1928 89-0 
Prince Edward Island......... 1928 SO Oem russia weer. stars tie o aete 1928 89-C 
INO WHY ee eee ce tone 1927 ol OF Canad awe se tec ste ane oer 1928 89-5 
INetherlandsi.. tence see: 1928 52-3 || New Brunswick.............. 1928 95-6 
ANIStralianenee. Tene, | atria 1928 53-0) |; Belotumiicee cae ae eee. slate 1927 98-4 
Switzerland.) we. eae. 1928 3 On | Prue Ue yen ogee aerate. ates 1928 99-5 
New South Wales.............. 1928 55-0 Nowidcadiand LAE enon, Leer 1923 104-7 
VACtOria Sree teeemink win tocer 1928 56 OPI MEStOniaenniss eae ee ocean «cee 1923 107-0 
SWedenvseiw. os chiite. hae hae 1928 61 Gs | PAUStria ste. oa, slates eee 1928 119-6 
(Casmaniginaeecd: distinc cele oee 1928 G4 ONG Gal yao Me cron cathe: con eeeeteie aoe 1927 120-2 
Saskatchewan. seen: «cloak wae 1928 64-4), FQuebeckts. ess t. aha cess = 5 tae 1928 123-6 
England and Wales............ 1928 GS-15 S pain wets sccae eee cecerete ae 1928 126-0 
Mani tobaetrscistabcniecs se aes 1928 G7 Ob |ECapanin. sack y dast wear eee 1928 137-6 
irish FreeiStatel tack. hh oases 1928 OV ORF Sal vad Ores ncn. d cer uceekeietioe ar 1926 155-0 
Britishylslest.. -e28 eh. ae ee 1928 68-0 || Czechoslovakia.............. 1927 157-0 
United States (Birth Reg. British Indiagiedte soccer aa 1927 166-9 

USEC ee as OPIN ET STEN HS RE 1928 68: Ont Chilew oF jcsvieacatona coos 1928 169-9 
ibe of South Africa (Whites)} 1928 TLeOhl PUammaicarernn x seen aaeaen aes 1925 173-6 
Crbarig, Gitis toy Ranke vaste toes 1928 Le QVGEun rary: gels eae rarosrasera tt 1928 176-9 © 
Alberta Se.cite cs rae ee ea ate 1928 (Keka) Wl) Olesia ss ep tases Oo ae aon oe eu on 1928 177-2 
INorthernvirelandie sea... tere 1928 CARA Lavoriboitenuey oacicnetc ood ocanne 1927 209-0 
INOVa OCOLTAt cect ne ttc 1928 (AS ORE Gt Dat einer, Seen Paco cae 1927 221-0 
Denmark joer & Punkin d- saekr. 1927 83'-0F | fCostaiRicaacdes seco een. ces 1923 - 222-1 


Infantile Mortality in Cities.—In former times cities were considered to 
be “the graveyards of population”. The number of deaths, consequent upon the 
rapid spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of 
births, and it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an 
end if they were not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the 
prolific countryside. The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of 
infant life, and 1t is one of the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in 
our days, if not as healthy, yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life 
and especially to infant life, than life in the country as a whole. 


To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, 
England, was 67 per 1,000 living births in 1928, as compared with a rate for 
England and Wales of 65-1 per 1,000. New York experienced in 1928 an infantile 
mortality of 65 per 1,000, as against a rate of 69 per 1,000 for the birth registra- 
tion area of the United States in 1926. Paris on the other hand, had in 1927 an 
infantile mortality of 86 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 83-7 for 
France. Again, Berlin in 1928 had an infant mortality of 83 per 1,000 living 
births, as compared with 89 in Germany, and Vienna an infant mortality in 
1924 of 99 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 127-0 for Austria in the 
same year. 


In Canada, Montreal had in 1929 an infantile mortality of 131-8 per 1,000 
living births as compared with 120-5 for the province of Quebec. Toronto, too, 
had in 1929 an infantile mortality of 80:3 per 1,000 living births as against 76-0 
for the province of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower 
infantile mortality rates than their respective provinces. 


—— 
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33.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
in Recent Years. 


i Rate of Rate of 
City. Year. | Infantile City. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
VS i oi ad Oe hae a Eee ee a 1928 Sei |l) MOLONtOsne ays cc te dees. selina slave 1928 73 
TOSITESUS Rr te RE: SE aon a 1928 SO Gin DUPE Ly rsicctie sstacweree «ote 1928 75 
Bae HANNG re trh ee Rice, wera wx Mies 1928 AT Ne Moncton hc sack: sc rate eee 1928 77 
oo SREDES qe Er Vanes Snel a ae eae 1928 Ass | pete DUTe..3. sees ce coat eis oe 1928 78 
BH OOUIVOTS reeks 6 a sine tacs.g oan 1928 ASuUMMaMRI At AN Sy hibret icone ape cu ak 1920 78 
UTTER ee a Ge ee eee 1928 ABs lmeMnahas CIN Ge rctecsn oie te ears art ctevevel oe 1928 79 
CR Fal 5 @ See ae a 1928 AS ES ASIKALOONS. (0c Airste ase ne ie thes 1928 79 
ONSEN FELIS CS 5 See 1928 Ov || ANCW OLD scene ue One tee «te 1926 80 
ByUne yd IN<D. Wieesstas owes veces 1928 AON CELODAEG Msrateaiee. cere ee ouee er 1928 81 
SSBC MCLIM TIN Oe Me Matis ge.cccs, ccars ove acs 1928 50) WBerlingeis f. 7 stisa ae oe tet oee 1928 83 
OY CLONM HOTT Neer. a:<\si loonie esa ievese 1928 Boy Wresdenee.h a detecws eeretes vate 1928 84 
Frankfort-on-Main............. 1926 54 || Johannesburg...............- 1928 87 
BIEL DOUING RE cs th seers: 6.43. RES 1928 De Colognes 4.05 seu h aeiote ote 1928 88 
ROGHENDALON. fe /c hale slewids oeee 1928 BOC ork: 38 Sh: hae ae ae oy tee eee 1926 88 
READ TV OWNG..cccn cemtr des «jeu 1928 60) || Manchester... 088 5... a 1928 90 
Perth, W. Australia.:.......... 1928 GL Wiverpoolie.c: tt adele des tec oak 1928 92 
BRAUN P OS LAG we vie Nios, ole, e1a odes 1928 GloiiSaint Johns... sae tea 1928 95 
BEAT VE OEE Ss och ite che sen cee 1928 G2 Baris. dalhasces) Pee eh dows 1928 96 
BLOGING.. Geek fa cciss ee eas tees 1928 G2) SUOIPZIS SA a,c cctee Uh tesa tetera 1928 99 
PaO Gone ese ee ou ds videe oe es 1928 Odell VACNN AW ce ae ees eames afl ien 1924 99 
BE AICALO: Meek Ganehes co's are isis creas 1928 CASI Draconic tsar ea Nice creates 1925 100 
RETIN ONLONI nears. ce held ateccels 1928 GAR MBroslaupee ape itked doe cee 1928 101 
Birmingham, Eng............. 1928 CS. Glaseow serge s sc siaoe oc 3 ace 1928 107 
BO Way OFKSs sa cratad ake ba sie bole en 1928 GOO tbawacen:, « cc ceils cite to's ee 1928 107 
BVASOIN GTO. cs cistacieeists.s Sie. cae 1928 OGi|:-Montrealaa xo. oehtae sks seis oie 1928 144 
Mondons HN: SAskoke jewese to 1928 GH Quebecwes. / eee ew We bar 1928 174 
PSTOUCOR eee toate soos coe hh 1928 GOtie Madracteads, .wpebatiae. aoe 1927 230 
RPT AX etree ah fhtis see oa sek 1928 (2 NP Bombay nese. «6 dew ons oe 1928 311 
BIO IONde hee tien cha set oreo eek 1928 is 


1 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver. 


The infant mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. Thus the rate for 
Toronto has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 80 in 1929, that for Winnipeg from 78 
to 56, for Vancouver from 56 to 41, for Hamilton from 88 to 74, for Ottawa from 
130 to 121, for London from 92 to 62, for Edmonton from 89 to 71, for Halifax 
from 135 to 111, for Saint John from 147 to 116. Altogether, in the 10 cities 
of 40,000 population and over in the former registration area of Canada, there 
were 38,488 living births in 1921 and 3,541 infant deaths, being a rate of 92 
per 1,000 living births. In 1929 in these same cities there were 35,067 living 
births, but only 2,651 infant deaths, or a rate of 75-6 per 1,000 living births. 


Maternal Mortality.—Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is. the 
maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal mortality is shown 
by Table 34 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties, and to increase 
with mothers of more advanced years. The mortality among mothers of different 
ages per 1,000 living births to mothers at those ages in the eight provinces 
constituting the registration area in the years 1921 to 1925, is shown for the 
years 1921 to 1928, while the totals are given for all the provinces for 1926 ta 
1929. The maternal mortality is shown by age groups for 1929 and by totals 
for earlier years in Table 35, also by causes for 1929 in Table 36. 
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34.—Maternal Deaths in the Former Registration Area, by Age Groups, with Rates 
per 1,000 Living Births, 1921-1928, and Totals for Canada, 1926-1929. 


Nore.—1929 figures are subject to revision. 


Maternal Maternal 
Deaths. Deaths. 
Age Group. | Year. ae Age Group. | Year. ee 
irtnas. Rate s. Lites 
per 1,000 per 1, 

No. Living No. Living 

Births. | Births. 
Under 20 years..| 1921 10,336 43 4-2 || 40-49 years.....} 1921 9,420! 98 10-4 
1922 10,372 47 4-5 1922 9,458 121 12-8 
1923 9,440 46 4-9 1923 9,178 99 10-8 
1924 9 ,832 52 5:3 1924 9,405 110 11-7 
1925 10,255 44 4-3 1925 9,414 122 13-0 
1926 9,779 47 4-8 1926 9,299 111 11-9 
1927 10,424 4] 3-9 1927 9,113 117 12:8 
1928 10,977 63 5-7 1928 9,170 108 11-8 

20-24 years...... 1921 | 42,237 137 3-2 || 50 years and 1921 2 2 2 

1922 40,093 147 3:7 Over: 1922 21 1 ce 

1923 87,912 140 3-7 1923 29 1 - 

1924 38 , 208 155 4-] 1924 25 - ~ 

1925 37,212 143 3°8 1925 20 1 - 

1926 36,672 157 4-3 1926 19 2 - 

1927 37,791 155 4-1 1927 23 1 = 

1928 39 , 262 160 4-1 1928 15 1 > 

25-29 years..... 1921 46,764 189 4-0 Totals...... 1921 |168,979 868 5-1 

heen asa re Sele ap motaleetean 1922 164,194 | 907 5-5 

1924 42,982 190 4-4 Totals...... 1923 |156,897 849 5-4 

Mee | aia Peas 42 | Totals... 1924 |157,595 | 945 6-0 

1927 39 , 786 193 4-9 Totals...... 1925 |154,861 873 5-6 

igh year ad a Moura MOP yr wre 1926 [150,585 | 890] 5-9 

Totals...... 1927 151,124 897 5-9 

30-39 years im Boa 1921 60, 222 401: 6-7 Totals coeeee 1828 153, 136 887 5-8 

ae = ; ae ne us 8 Totals...... 1929 158,535 907 5-9 

‘ 404 =f 
1924 Sif 143 438 vhost Totals ecco 19268 232, 750 1, 317 5-9 
1925 eH ; a ae Pi 8 Totals...... 19272 |234,188 | 1,300 5:6 
1926 4,516 40 “4 ; ; 
1927 | 53.987 390 7.9 Totals...... 19283 |236,757 | 1,331 5-6 
1928 | 53,692 390 7°3 Totals...... 19293 4/234,915 | 1,337 5-7 


1 Living births to mothers 40 years old and over. 
2 Included with births to and deaths of mothers 40-49 years. 
3 Include Quebec. 


4 Provisional figures. 
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35.—Maternal Deaths in each Erp pe se Groups, 1929, with Totals for 


Norr.—1929 figures are subject to revision; 1921-1925 totals and rates are for provinces included in the 
former registration area. 


Age Group. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada.1 

LOSS Minn Gea Visteta db OO ws ak wiccers + © 1 i! 6 16 243 9 5 6 5 793 
RRs AER othe wae nine ieisree s 97o-u ears 1 9 13 71 59 19 24 24 13 233 
MD The. hiddwsdh s hiddciela «lot ees 2 13 14 90 74 16 37 26 9 281 
RE io Kite relaibia sao ie = uyseiss a Lvs tf 11 33 184 164} : 41 49 51 23 563 
40 years and over...............- 2 5 7 69 44 12 17 16 8 180 
MEMO’ BEGUODs cilorned« ges. os sacs’ - = - - 1 ~ - - - 1 
"POCRIS, G1 929... ceuieie eke: 13 45 73 | 480] 366 97 |. 1382 | 123 58 1,337 
PRGOtHISAIGZSK: toe ae: 11 57 58 | 444] 396 V4 1245 }90 106 61 1,331 
OLAS LOA Geet hieain ck ai vc 4 76 65 403 403 72 114 95 68 1,300 
otalss 1926520 seals os 8 51 66 427 381 87 147 85 65 1,317 

LOtalae 1O2D i.e oc ecins so 14 62 51 = 388 95 117 86 60 8732 

LOGS O24 sn eee con 9 78 49 - 418 86 145 91 69 9452 

‘Potalss 1023 scca were: 5 84 49 - 369 76 118 85 63 8492 
Totals1022.876ht 245 San: 8 70 59 - 370 99 127 111 63 9072 

igo EK 9 (ipa Ra Caer tate if 56 47 -| 387 S102 198) i 111 51 8682 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1929.} 7-8} 4-2] 7-1] 5-3] 5-4] 6-8] 6-2] 7-3] 5-6 5-7 
_ Rate per 1,000 living births, 1928.} 6-1] 5-2] 5-8] 5-3] 5-8] 5-1] 5-8] 6-8] 5-9 5-6 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1927.) 2-4] 6-8] 6:2] 4-9] 6-0] 5-1] 5-4] 6-4] 6-7 5-6 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1926.} 4-6] 4-6] 6-4] 5-2] 5-6) 5-9] 7-1] 5-9] 6:5 5-7 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1925.| 8-4] 5-4] 4-7 —-| 5:51 6-4] 5-7] 5-8! 5-8 5-62 

_ Rate per 1,000 living births, 1924.) 4-8 6-6 4-6 ~ 5-8 5-6 6-7 6-2 6-8 6-02 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1923.) 2-5 7-2 4-6}. - 5:3 4-6 5-6 5:6 6-3 5-42 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1922. 3-7] 5-5] 5-1 = ore eo Or oss lo OaOel 6-2 5-52 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1921.| 3-2] 4-3] 4-1 -| 5-2] 4-4] 5-7] 6-7] 4-8 5-12 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. 21921-1925 totals and rates are for provinces 
included in the former registration area. * Includes one mother under 15 years. 


36.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1929.1 


Norre.—For totals in 1928 and previous years, see Table 35. 


Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.]| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 
Accidents of pregnancy—total..... - 5 ye 23 24 5 9 12 2 82 
RAL ALDOLUIONG cre. estas a keeles sss - 2 - 9 10 5 3 4 il 34 
(b) Ectopic gestation........... - 2 2 9 vs - 4 5 - 29 
(c) Others under this title...... - 1 - 5 7 - 2 2 1 18 
(d) Abortion self-induced....... - ~ - - - - - 1 - 1 
Puerperal heemorrhage............ 2 4 9 70 45 13 19 10 6 178 
Other accidents of childbirth..... iE 5 8 52 56 14 13 10 5 164 
(a) Ceesarean section............ - 1 af 6 23 6 4 6 2 49 
(b) Difficult labour............. - ~ 1 vi 9 1 2 - 1 21 
(c) Other surgical pilot 2 
and instrumental delivery... 1 2 4 18 10 3 3 2 1 44 
(d) Uncontrollable vomiting.. - 1 2 20 12 3 2 1 1 42 
(e) Rupture of uterus in labour, 

CORR Ey aS, Ga fee: ie nn ae - 1 - 1 ye 1 2 1 - 8 
Puerperal septicemia............. 3 15 26 | 1380) 111 36 49 68 22 460 
Phlegmasia alba dolens, puerperal 

embolism, sudden death in 
POUND aur, vi) aes sa cig there vt 2 4 7 36 43 7 13 2 i 121 
ae ake albuminuria and con- 
SER EE dec alae 5 12 16 97 78 21 24 18 14 285 
Following childbirth (not other- 
wise defined)................... - - 5 22 9 1 5 3 2 47 
Puerperal diseases of the breast.. - - - - - - - - - - 
PROGRES esses dae. lente <.. 13 45 73 | 430 | 366 97} 182 | 123 58 1,337 


1 Figures subject to revision. 


CHAPTER {VI.—IMMIGRATION. 


While the great majority of French-Canadians can trace their genealogy back — 
to ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English- 
speaking Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this 
continent, though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families 
had been resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north 
to establish English-speaking settlements in what is now the Dominion of 
Canada. During the middle third of the nineteenth century a great English- 
speaking migration entered the province of Ontario and made it for the first 
time more populous than the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about an 
agitation for representation by population. Thereafter immigration slackened 
until the dawn of the twentieth century brought another flood of settlers to the 
newly opened territories of the great Northwest, resulting in an increase of 
population between the censuses of 1901 and 1911 greater than the combined 
increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three 
years no fewer than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement. 
If this rate had been maintained, the population of Canada in 1921 would have 
been in excess of ten millions instead of being less than nine millions. The 
Great War, which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources 
of our immigration in Great Britain and Continental Europe, where every able- 
bodied man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from 
the United Kingdom in 1918 numbered only some 3,000, as compared with 150,000 
in 1913; from Continental Europe, immigrant arrivals numbered less than 
3,000 in 1916, as compared with approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the war, 
immigration to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war 
period. 

Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. This proposi- 
tion is aptly illustrated by the statistics of Table 2, which show that during the 
past 34 years immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 
1897, that it steadily increased from that time until 1908, that a decline took — 
place in the fiscal year ended. Mar. 31, 1909, on account of the short depression 
of 1908, that thereafter immigration steadily increased till 1913, while the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1914, showed a decline due to the depression which 
occurred in the year preceding the war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political 
rather than economic conditions restricted immigration, but with the expansion 
of business at the end of the war our immigration was more than doubled, 
while the depression which characterized 1921 and .1922 is reflected in the 
declining immigration of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. The 
improvement in business conditions in 1923 was reflected in an increase of 
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immigration during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, when 148,560 settlers 
entered Canada as compared with less than half that number in the preceding 
year. The fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926, showed declines of 24-4 
and 35-3 p.c. respectively from the 1924 level, but the fiscal years ended 
1927 to 1929 showed distinct improvement in harmony with the general upward 
trend of business, 1929 being the best post-war year. The fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930, showed a slight falling off, the number dropping from 167,722 
‘to 163,288, a decline of 4,434 or 2°6 p.c. 
: The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years 
‘from 1867 to 1880 in Table 1, and-the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada 
from the United Kingdom, the United States and other countries, is given by 
‘years from 1881 in Table 2. 


-1.—Number of Immigrants Settling in Canada in each of the calendar years 1867-1880. 
(Compiled from the Reports of the Minister of Agriculture. ) 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
14,666 39,373 
12,765 27 382 
18 ,630 25 ,633 
(Ts a Bate ae aire is 258 og sie ti aa ae ee 24,706 27 ,082 
IEE Se eee a Aa Oo ene Oe ro De 29 ,807 
(EE CS oe es) ae a 36,578 40,492 
+P ee eA Se ng od eee TUCO 0) bak bebe eee PE ROE it foe Oe ae ae 38,505 


2.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other Countries, calendar or fiscal years ended 1883-1930. 


ee table on page 130 for estimate of the movement of population between the censuses of 1901 
and 1921. \ 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
Calendar from— from— 
Fin : intind tie. 110 h Total.4 role ‘uited (ome ’t. kOther : Total. 
isca, nite 3 ther ear. nite : ther 
Year. King- eet, Coun- King- ep Coun- 
dom. eS. tries. dom. aves. | tries 
Un ae lye O33 ser le S22 leno Loomer at OOT 1906. .c ctelcnsc. « 86,796| 57,796] 44,472!) 189,064 
0 ae 41,283} 58,372) 12,803) 112,458! 19073............ 55,791) 34,659} 34,217) 124,667 
OE a ee 45,439] 78,508} 9,677) 133,624] 1908............ 120,182} 58,312) 83,975] 262,469 
oe Ged 315787]; Gosscol” 65 191) °103 +8241 1909.2... 52,901) 59,832) 34,175] 146,908 
De ac. sae PS OO Lee Dd t00) udp OLE bg LOO 19 LOS. crcvetoyerelispes« 59,790} 103,798] 45,206] 208,794 
Se Nee in ey 23,507} 40,650} 4,995) 69,152 1911............ 123 ,013] 121,451) 66,620) 311,084 
I Gla epi Bl OL 41 1046 | el? S10 ee 84, O20) LOLS. 2 ae pects: 138,121] 133,710] 82,406] 354,237 
ee 30,852] 44,952) 12,962) 88,766) 1913............ 150,542] 139,009] 112,881} 402,432 
Breet (3 <0". S.. os 19,384] 67,896) 4,320) 91,600) 1914............ 142,622) 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
Meee ca sc ys ZAI SRY OULD OOH me DOO CO OOTHaOLOe «2 x. acces 3 43,276] 59,779] 41,734] 144,789 
ULES ee 2A OD DLO: 1. O07 | e210 1910)... .cce eee 8,664] 36,937; 2,936) 48,537 
es oe, 22,636 ~ SCO sO GOON TOL hs seccre wee areca 8,282) 61,389} 5,703} 75,374 
le a ia 20,071 - QeObate 20 Ooo OLS. ances sone 3,178] 71,314] 4,582) 79,074 
ee: oi. tabe, | 16,004 - A S2o ler 20, Soo MO1O. nce. eeeiaee 9,914) 40,715) 7,073} 57,702 
Be sid ws. giecs-w'> 14,956 - iatete fm esate) H/(8 4 ROD C eee eee ee 59,603] 49,656] 8,077] 117,336 
IOS es. so. v3 sie. 12,384 - A 4S eto CoOL OOLes Ana cecerc. 74,262! 48,059] 26,156) 148,477 
LA 11,383 2,412 WOZh er el CLO ALO. occu ede ¢ 39,020} 29,345} 21,634) 89,999 
ULE Sian Sa TTS 9419) 0011,608)- 31. 900928. 2 oo ethers 34,508} 22,007) 16,372) 72,887 
Ee 10,660] 11,945) 21,938) 44,543} 1924............ 72,919} 20,521} 55,120) 148,560 
LU Beds 1|pens- 543) 110,211) 23.805) 1925 vee. oo ase. 53,178] 15,818] 42,366) 111,362 
eee.) 10,810) 17,987) 19,352| 495149) 1926...0..0..050. 37,030} 18,778] 40,256] 96,064 
Ed AG 259) 20 OOS 2oc1G2| 2.01 Saal LOD utc vhs oe 49,784) 21,025} 73,182] 148,991 
BUI. ahs. 51s Ey. oe; 41,792] 49,473] 37,099) 128,364] 1928............ 50,872] 25,007| 75,718) 151,597 
LE eS DO, 374 45,171), 34,786) 130 ;381l) 1929 .0.5. ..3..2. 58,880} 30,560} 78,282) 167,722 
EE eos sy 65,359) 43,543] .37,364] 146,266) 19380............ 64,082} 30,727} 68,479) 163,288 
1 Calendar year. 2 Six months, January to June, inclusive. 3 Nine months ended March 81. 


4 The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1881 to 1891 do not distinguish be- 
tween immigrants and non-immigrants. As the U.S.-born population of Canada, according to the census, 
increased only from 77,753 to 80,915 between 1881 and 1891, it would appear that the number of permanent 
immigrants from the United States in these years must have been comparatively small. No statistics 
of immigrants from the U.S. were collected for the years 1892 to 1896. 
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Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 3, the 
163,288 immigrants who came to Camada in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1930, included 97,062 males and 66,226 females, males constituting 59:4 p.c. 
of the total. In other words, three male immigrants came to Canada for every 
two females, and the discrepancy is greater when persons under 18 are left out 
of account, there being 74,062 adult male immigrants to 47,534 adult female 
immigrants. This disparity of the sexes among our immigrants is a phenomenon 
of long standing (Table 4), and taken together with the comparatively small 
difference between the numbers of the sexes in our total population, goes to 
indicate that a good deal of our male immigration is of a rather transient 
character. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 31,165 of the males 
who immigrated to Canada in 1930 reported themselves as married, as compared 


with 24,861 of the females. Evidently many of these married immigrants do 


not bring their wives. It is true they may expect to send for their wives later 
on, but on the other hand some of the married male immigrants of former 
years doubtless brought their wives out to join them in 1930. 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


A 8 e oan P © Males. mes pan Females. 
y Years o : ‘ 5 He : : ; = = 
Age. Single. |Married. eas os Ea ae Total. || Single. |Married. we 4 is ; aa Total. 
OFT er eae, 16,940 - - = 16,940) 15,877 - - - 15,877 
L1G ee ee 12,174 61 1 112.237 6,314 503 3 1 6,821 
2024 cna oe ieeenson 18,048 2,342 9 8| 20,407 8,459 4,266 29 11} 12,765 
D2 Obra ee eter 10,786 7,821 83 29) 18,719 4,537 6,577 79 52) 11,245 
BLO Loa en he a pts ence 4,905] 12,462 210 112) 17,689 2,633 8,421 363 113} 11,530 
ADA Ot che cobs 1,161 5,749 272 77 7,259 575 3,481 671 52 4,679 
50 and over...... 417 2,730 613 51 3,811 Dell 1,613 1,437 22 3,309 
Totals....... 64,431) 31,165} 1,188 278| 97,062) 38,632) 24,861| 2,482 251| 66,226 


4,.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1930. 


Child- Child- 
Fiscal Adult ees ren Total Fiscal Adult au ren Total 
Year Males Pilg nes Year Males nmalaa poe 
OT Teva eer te. 185,198} 71,038} 54,848) 311,084] 1921............ 70,898} 49,377] 28,292) 148,477 
WISE. et 211,266) 82,922) 60,049} 354,237]| 1922............ 38,597} 32,042) 19,360} 89,999 
1G ESR ees ae eS 238,779] 95,168) 68,485] 402,432) 1923............ 33,286] 24,756} 14,845] 72,887 
Ae eS one onion 224,348} 94,028) 66,502} 384,878] 1924............ 87,628} 38,763} 22,169] 148,560 
TREN Rath ae 2 Pee eee Be 74,143} 41,990} 28,656} 144,789] 1925............ 55,478] 34,294) 21,590) 111,362 
1OLG R er ee ee 23,139} 15,478 9,920)%) 48 507i L926ce eee eet 46,963} 26,611} 22,4901) 96,064 
1 i Wiehenlcet: Hie Be oie AS 0(4 19530 L263 me Ossi ltel Ocean eee 80,512) 338,277) 30,2021] 143,991 
191 Sisson Ane mers AT ADT) V7, 065i 013,802. 79-074) 1928. Vee eck « 82,204] 36,978] 32,4151) 151,597 
1919p Re en eae 25,842) 18,594) 13,266) 57,702|| 1929:........... 94,861) 38,937] 33,9241| 167,722 
1920M eee Vie... 40,872| 50,006] 26,458) 117,336] 1980............ 74,062] 47,534] 41,6921] 163,288 


1‘‘Children”’ since 1926 includes all those under 18 years of age. 
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Racial Origin of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the 
immigrants is of great importance. Canadians generally prefer that settlers 
should be of a readily assimilable type, already identified by race or language 
-with one or other of the two great races now inhabiting this country and pre- 
pared for the assumption of the duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. 
Since the French are not to any great extent an emigrating people, this means 
in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who speak the 
English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United States. 
Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch and 
Germans, who readily learn English and are already acquainted with the working 
of democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, how- 
ever desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, 
and the Canadianizing of the people from these regions who have come to 
Canada in the present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie 
Provinces and in the cities of the East. Less assimilable still, according to the 
general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to Canada from the Orient. 
On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those Continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to the 
British, though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 


The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930 are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Racial Origin of Immigrants into Canada, Arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Racial Origin. || 
Via Ocean From Via Ocean From 
Ports. WES: Total Ports. U.S. Total. 
British Races— 
LAYOUTS sg ae i 30,355 9,181 39,536 32,278 9,379 41,657 
LOSE vg a 9,199 3,767 12,966 10,159 3,762 13,921 
So Ne) RS UE i ee ae 16,137 3,453 19,590 18,640 3,638 22 ,278 
Shoe 2 Eee! Se ere - 3,189 300 3,489 3,005 332 a on 
Totals, British..... 58 ,880 16,701 70,081 64,082 telly 81,193 
Continental European 
aces— 
JU) CGH ie i 28 ff 35 26 1 27 
RAMPART ASAND SF <i enc LY) 3) ie x eos a a 409 100 509 437 75 512 
PAD o ss srossle''s s cheb 1,222 79 1,301 696 92 788 
MSOUGEAGBN y oesck vs seic cess 6's 86 94 20 81 101 
er 282 2 284 296 10 306 
ho er 990 24 1,014 771 11 782 
COR Se 846 5 851 434 14 448 
MOP OAAGIANY fo6008 sf 35. vets: 1 - 1 ~ if 
Se a 1,599 741 2,340 1,755 703 2,458 
ME Se Ns 5 ais lees 92 ~ 92 11 119 
POAC ie Ee 3,651 100 SRlok 4,565 82 4,647 
OUGIN Fede. Seis 5 ols ais wie 5 3,934 4,679 697 4,419 5,116 
(oyna a eae 12,806 3,803 16,609 14,281 3, 100 18 ,014 
OE ae 736 70 806 634 4 682 
EROS 2 792 272 1,064 19277 236 1,513 
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5.—Racial Origin of Immigrants into Canada, Arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


1925. "1930. 


Racial Origin. es sia eet ess te OR SE Tt 2 hs Be eee 


——_ |__| —— ff | | | —— ff 


Continental European e 
Races—concluded. 
bettishcte cent oe ace 74 3 77 70 8 78 
Lithuaniante sce te cee 1,608 18 1,626 964 22 986 
Midovan nan tcriecet.. 6,242 106 6,348 5,688 99 5,787 
Maltese.......... 18 1 1 1 
Mexicans saaeacen - - - ~ - - 
Montenegrin ae - - - ~ 2 2 
Moraviansath ters oes ooh oe 4 1 5 23 - 23 
Rolishe wean Gt. eae 8,269 246 8,515 6,610 227 6,837 
POrtugsUuOSOy cane ee ion 12 10 22 13 11 24 
Rioumaniante, even. saree 284. 48 Sen 383 62 445 
IRUSSIAD Yh ehiatiec er oper - 908 285 1,193 765 173 938 
Ruthenians. ceca ieee 15,571 39 15,610 11,291 41 11,3325 
Scandinavian— 
Danisht merce nace oroul 351 3,662 2,685 319 3,004 
leelandic:. Bete ae 24 23 47 6 28 34 
INorwecian see aenrniatee 2,434 1,419 3,853 2,256 1,149 3,405 
WCGIS hatin attra ere 3,297 874 4,171 2,918 736 3,654 
Sorbian Sisco eee 390 20 410 375 29 404 
Slovak.2 eee or oan 4,303 40 4,343 2,879 46 2,925 
Spanislencea ohare 18 49 67 26 37 63 
Spanish American......... 2 4 Uh ~ 4 4 
WISS ite Rasen a eek Ue estos 490 156 646 473 117 590 
pha s lieth emery, 3 4 if 6 1 if 
Vuroslavinnc. suse seen 2 ,824 32 2,856 921 35 956 
Other countries........... - - - - - - 
Totals, Continental 
European ———— | |e _|ccqc\y—-—)|-— 
MRACES ia acon iene 77,595 13,499 91,094 67 ,949 13 ,274 81,223 
Non-European Races— 
IMimoerican, Urcianenes arate - 23 23 - 22 22 
ATADIAN sitet n he na eee 1 1 2 7 2 9 
PA TIMOTILATE «teeta vaste octane 17 10 2h 14 16 30 
Chinese. aaa Ae - - - - ~ - 
East Indian races......... 52 1 53 58 =} 58 
VapHNnesO saci eae en eee 445 1 446 194 - 194 
INGRAM R orsinoh Gates nr 96 280 376 195 251 446 
Persians ues arene 1 - 1 - 1 
SVEIAN navcdueeeeineine 75 44 119 61 51 112 
Totals, Non-European Races 687 |. 360 1,047 530 342 |" 872 
Grand Totals.............. 137, 162 30,560 167, 722 132,561 30,727 163,288 


Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old and 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930, in Table 6. English-speaking immigrants 


constituted 57 p.c. of the total in 1930 and German-speaking immigrants 9-6 p.c. 
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6.—Languages of Immigrants Ten Years Old and Over, Arriving via Ocean Ports and 


from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 
1929. 1930. 
Language. = en = 
ia Ocean rom Via Ocean From 
Ports. U.S. Total. Ports. US. Total. 
TE TSM See eee 52,849 22,560 75,409 55,441 22,459 77,900 
BRAIN ho nde ete aane' sco Ot bays - = = Ba ms A 
hare iis SP! oe tabepsih al RM, Bees 981 ila koi Bil yee 841 ileal 2,178 
STAs a ei 11 ovo 237 11,812 12,927 253 13,180 
BNIOTWOPDATS bs sic aie aisles a oa-s v-< 2,121 108 2,229 2,001 83 2,084 
CoN GIS ARES BRC Sar Ce 3,208 100 3,308 2,883 86 2,969 
MMPS PR 2a Aces ety aie skew uhvanes 2,940 53 2,993 25808 54 2,412 
PRPC sce Sea si 8 «als 04 aie = 23 2 25 7 1 8 
EST 831 26 857 484 29 513 
EMEC OT iarstars fe giesrareioei bss ws - ~ - = - ees 
URE ecto ofeivieteisys, oe eeieiy's 927 21 948 907 23 930 
EtG ss cht ce races eae: So Lt 31 3,342 oa tes 26 4,199 
BRCM OOINETIG! sepa lsiws oleae. oie» oF - 86 - 86 93 Py 95 
MMA IM relate. oa < Piso Sd <0 60 | - 2 62 50 2 oe 
“7S SEEN ae 1,533 5 1,538 833 3 836 
BTESRLAT tee gee Meo ealols suse 5 1,652 48 1,700 1,345 43 1,388 
OO CTE OR OES ED RE Ee a Sia 12 369 200 19 219 
MENG acai sus state <-e Cielaod wih 1,231 116 1,347 1,394 100 1,494 
BPEVIGDONIAN. .. wi! 2.2. e ees | 
UREN G1 a 11,947 11 11,958 7,139 8 fer 
| LUGRTENTES oe ee J 
SERS NS. Rafeedrs Maas ete aa es 9,956 66 10,022 7,435 46 f 7,481 
MERIANIAN 1 Pie east eee ee 292 21 ils 368 10 378 
BeMMONIAN SAVE 6S ose a's cade es 254 - 254 167 1 168 
’ Czech (Bohemian).......... 5,012 26 5,038 2),657 21 2,678 
FSEORT (SOLDIAN) socom cans oes 3,200 16 Oyen 1,436 16 1,452 
Hungarian (Magyar)........ Dron 40 5,611 4,567 35 4,602 
MEOROAM cas uidbye 8 see cee eds es - ~ - - - - 
BRE cin Ai ctatt cols sce xs es © 570 n LOS 638 973 64 1,037 
BBG ee Ukirehi ce vices < ee gi 11 8 19 13 16 29 
BIOENG UCS Osc Sinjacd ss oie sv wears 2 - 2 1 2 
Osh, © Sar eek boars 5 679 35 714 590 25 615 
BRMESASELANT c/o Ae figs hose «fives 4 aR 24 4 28 18 1 19 
Turkish 1 3 4 4 - | 4 
A EL AID Cy ectere lars 5 scsisle ahs she 323 2 325 304 p 306 
PNORG GUNNS n.o36 > 6 ss 4 hs - - - - - - 
BORO 25. -GXE six s.ocg 0 0s) scans 404 - 404 177 - LI 
2 pe LEN Te eae AQ - 42, 40 - 40 
Armenian (Aramaic)........ 10 4 14 11 3} 14 
Syrian (Arabian)............ 52 8 60 51 13 
EUV OUALS Soe ois cal esce Gals 122,090 24, 830 146,920 111,888 24, 782 136, 670 


Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the latest fiscal year, ended Mar. 31, 
1930, British subjects immigrating to Canada numbered 68,083 and American 
citizens 26,847, or together about 58 p.c. of the total number of immigrants 
shown in Table 7. 


It has been previously pointed out that male immigrants are likely to include 
a large number of transients, and that the immigration of females is more likely 
to represent a permanent addition to the population of the country and the 
national or racial distribution of that addition. Out of 66,226 females immi- 
grating to Canada in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, 27,794 or 42 p.c. 
were British subjects and 10,564 or 16 p.c. American citizens. Thus nearly 
60 p.c. were British or Americans by nationality. The remainder were prac- 
tically all Continental Europeans, among whom Poles, with 10,208 or 15-4 
p.c. of the whole, were the largest single group. 
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‘7.—Nationalities of Immigrants Arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United States, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


1929 1930 
Nationality. i Coda a rs . PRG | Ge, ee 5 = — 
ia Ocean rom ia Ocean rom 
Ports. U.S Total Ports. U.S. Total 

Britishia: S427 yon aee inane 59,497 3,061 62,558 64,962 Cig Val 68 , 083 
United States...... Soe Un ats 108 26,539 26,647 96 26,751 26,847 
EGRICAN AC a etee cen e hae ae 3 3 6 12 17 29 . 
Central American........... - - - - = - 
Costa mRicanyess isc eoe eee - - - 1 - 1 
South American............. 10 ~ 10 ~ - ~ 
ATeOntiniall ence ce cece tens 8 2 10 16 2 18 

Taziliany.csmeeces cee cee 8 1 9 - 1 1 
Ghilian’, Seer A). vee oe - 1 J i 4 5 
Colombianiiescaene soit = = ~ 1 - 1 
Paraguayan..........+..e0e- - - - 1 2 3 

OEUMIaG eerie e etee ite cee tt - - - 1 4 5 
Unuguayaniace eee ee oe ee ~ - - 2 - 2 
pee € tudian (not British).. 2 3 5 ' ~ ay 
Perth: RI CAne ee eh ee ee ee - - - - 1 1 
Atlantic and Pacific Is. (not 

STA tISh) vated oc eels = - = 3 - 3 
INGSETIAN SS beech cee ee 1,125 36 1,161 1,028 25 1,053 
BS loaanigcin wee its Cone er 1,278 31 1,309 794 23 
Bulsariane ae. eee eee 279 1 280 291 4 295 
Czechoslovakian............ Pies 25 7,239 4,327 17 4,344 
SHUTITES ee ede A erate its eeees 4,27 17 4,288 5,421 21 5,442 
rene he reece oie 613 34 647 53 68 599 
Germans eee eh cone 4,201 108 4,309 6,721 132 5 853 
(reek: Aine ee ee eee WOH) 733 6 631 
Duteliecn: eect oes 1,192 AT 1,239 1,144 27 Jes Aa 
Eiunoariane nee 5,165 24 5,189 4,914 13 4,927 
TEAL ane e atte ae ber. 744 38 782 1,192 28 1220 
Mucoslav cca ere neces eee 5,285 19 5,304 3,854 10 3,864 
POS ese ee ee as 25,739 66 25,805 21,315 44 21,359 
ROumaAniane een. eee shee 4,832 95 4,857 5,262 18 5,280 
WUUSSIAN. pe tere eens rae 3,005 118 3,123 1,378 92 1,470 
ID ANIS Dene hy Solas eee 3,319 68 3,387 2,704 66 2,770 
Heelandicsh.c mace ne ieee 2 4 3 9 2 11 
INODWemlane.ty. sete ote ioe 2,414 128 2,542 2,240 85 2,325 
Swedish. set. casio ener 2,636 106 2,742 2,020 88 2,108 
Swisstrancs serene eee 628 26 654 675 28 703 
AikrAind ans tecee se tree 92 4 96 4 4 8 
SAU airy sok beeen cate sara iat ee 12 - ibe 28 fi 29 
UStONIAN ec care cee soe 113 - 113 145 2 147 
CAGVIAN Cees G etrre e Matic erctomte 124 Z 126 207 5 212 
Mitueanian cerns kse crete 1,929 6 1,935 1,343 3 1,346 
Portuguese. : cen ieseey oe cpare - 2 2 - 2 
Spanisiies eka em ae eee 13 3 16 9 8 17 
Luxemburgerecs.ccccoe ese oe 27 - 27 19 - 19 
African (not British)........ - 2 2 - - ~ 
INT ADIGA Wee eet eie mae sce 22 2 24 33 - 33 
Armenian ic. ieee ee 3 - 3 1 - 1 
Chlinesesesss. setaer cn eee - - - - - - 
JANANGSO ee ease ete ee 415 - 415 148 - 148 
Korean tice eo cas bee con eres - ~ - ~ - - 
Poreian tose ceric. 6 - 6 1 - 1 
SyPian eens Saeco ae 58 3 61 56 7 63 
barks huitcwss am cnerg ce vere 14 1 15 16 -. 16 

Totals? ..4.220 202 137, 162 30,560 167, 722 132,561 30,727 163,288 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 8 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the latest two fiscal years. The figures 
show that England was the birthplace of more of our 1930 immigrants than any 
other single country, with 31,109. The United States came second with. 24,315, 
Poland third with 21,624, Scotland fourth with 19,752 and Ireland fifth with 9,799, 
these last two countries contributing largely in view of their comparatively small 
populations. Of the immigrants arriving in 1930, 5,556 were born in Germany, 
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5,415 in Finland, 5,273 in Roumania, 4,976 in Hungary, 4,336 in Czechoslovakia 
The aggregate of settlers born in the four Scandinavian 


and 3,784 in Wales. 
countries was 7,492. 


8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants Arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United 


States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Country of Birth. 


BRAD. dip aide Spade eases 


Briel GL he fe.) a. tee tine bite 
xtend (Free State)........ 
Ireland (Northern)......... 
ice HES: Rey tee ne 


ery 


Mexico PE ance ets as sees 4 


Honduras oer Peseta uh ts 0's 
Other South America....... 
EMD arctan a his dine wns es 


Westindies (Br.)...6...c8e 
West Indies (not Br.)........ 
Austria eh, KAGE AOD Ree ee 


BPN ic dettercliss.c cs gaitas's 


yh Rib ce Glas Uae « 


reset 2H 0) Aid Ses wes 's 
Other European countries, 

including Luxemburg...... 
OSE) CI er 


OSS Ue) ae 


merica (not Gr.) ..........>++ 
ACT eee 


Tadic” (Ey hh oe 


1, 208 
24, 296 
29,475 


Via Ocean 
Ports. 


1930. 


From 
USS. 


Total. 


—]—$ | | | |_—_ || | 
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8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants Arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United 
States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


1929 1930 
Country of Birth. Se ia I a oma. = 
ia Ocean rom ia Ocean rom 
Ports. USS. Total. Ports. Wiss Total. 
Japanese eee 454 - 454 202 3 205 
ROTOR os Seseear ee eae ae 3 - 3 1 1 2 
IEP woh 5 cone Boao ate Se cee 4 - 4 3 - 3 
SS VINLAINGSE co hence Se nec rauee 56 9 65 54 19 73 
Durkey * eee cre es 32 13 45 51 15 66 
Atlantic Ocean islands (Br.) 31 6 oy 49 4 53 
Atlantic Ocean islands (not 
VS hs Ge ee nA 13 4 17 24 9 33 
MOtaSt eae hbo 137, 162 30,560 | 167,722 132,561 30,727 163, 288 


Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immi- 
grants have landed. In the past few years, however, there has been a great 
increase in the immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax, those entering at this 
port in 1930 being twice as many as in 1924. This would appear to be due to 
increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Lawrence 1s open 
for traffic. Figures for recent years are given in Table 9. 


§9.—_Immigrants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1924-30. 


Pont. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

@uehec.e 3s. powe nado de eee 71,290 59,572 40, 963 63,792 64,392 74, 653 70, 688 
Saintdohns fees ccd Ps aS} 9,501 12, 245 16, 889 14,176 13,046 14, 631 
A axterns fe ts coco cee 19,279 21,965 20, 490 37,677 43,072 44,936 42,584 
INorthiSydneyer 1... 40nee 4, 884 1,085 435 712 832 TE AWB 1,176 
MEOW 5.5), se Mokebeyss coc. irene 113 72 5 89 7 15 17 
Montreal spiders 6s sae tone ae 437 200 144 192 272 340 516 
WANCOUWV ER. <f aetes aires cen 1,130 1,144 1,333 1,220 1,386 Lats 1,038 
Wictonia ess b See. icce ene 633 459 361 513 475 422 229 
INO WR VOLK 5).8 BR cos fea dee 6,157 1,452 1, 163 1,402 1,641 1,397 1,607 
Ostonasae. 2s Wetkis, ws tv ee 249 51 26 47 218 16 23 
Other: ports: fees sss ow tee 334 43 121 433 119 49 52 
From the United States...... 20,521 15,818 18,778 21,025 25,007 30,560 30,727 

Totals ei css esas 888 148,560 | 111,362 96,064 | 143,991 | 151,597 | 167,722 163, 288 


Destinations of Immigrants.—The immediate destinations of the immi- 
grants arriving in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1930 in Table 19, 
which may be compared with the census tables on pages 124 and 125 showing the 
increase of population in the decades between 1901 and 1921. 


While immigration to the Maritime Provinces during the first thirty years 
of the twentieth century was comparatively small, totalling 204,981, that to 
@uebec and Ontario was very large. From 1905 to 1928 Ontario received a larger 
number of immigrants annually than any other province of the Dominion, while 
Manitoba was usually second in this respect. In 1929 immigration to Manitoba 
exceeded that to Ontario by 10,000 persons, but in 1930 the positions were again 
reversed. The immigration to Eastern Canada (Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario) has almost equalled that to Western Canada (Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia) in the 30-year period. 
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10.— Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fisca] years ended 
June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-30. 
Mari- British 
time Mani- | Sask- Colum-| Not 
Fiscal Year. Prov- |Quebec.|/Ontario.| toba. | atche- |Alberta.| biaand|Shown.| Total. 
inces. wan. Yukon 
Terr’y 
EE re ae 5 2,144) 10,216} 6,208] 11,254 14, 160 2,600} 2,567 49,149 
Loree eae eee Bioko 8,817 9,798) 17,422 22,199 3,483 3,348 67,379 
Meee tse Perce eee ps4 5,821) 17,040} 14,854] 39,535 43 , 898 5,378 1, 838 128,364 
eA a oS Pet b, 448) 20,22210 21,266) 34,911 40,397 6,994) 1,093 130,331 
PONS AS PO nd ne ash 4,128] 23,666} 35,811] 35,387 39, 289 6,008} 1,977] 146,266 
LOS SS ne A or 6,381} 25,212) 52,746) 35,648] 28,728) 26,177) 12,406] 1,766] 189,064 
MT CONOR: At Aisa as 6,510) 18,319] 32,654) 20,273] 15,307) -17,559| 13,650 395 124, 667 
ST, | BS SS es 10,360} 44,157] 75,133) 39,789) 30,590) 31,477] 30,768 195| 262,469 
TURES. RIT... Ls 6,517} 19,733] 29,265] 19,702) 22,146] 27,651] 21,862 32 146, 908 
De Eee a 10,644} 28,524] 46,129) 21,049) 29,218) 42,509) 30,721 - 208, 794 
Pema s cov eehee ss 5. 13,236} 42,914] 80,035) 34,653) 40,763] 44,782] 54,701 - 311, 084 
JUS 4 a 15,973] 50,602) 100,227) 43,477) 46,158) 45,957) 51,843 - 354, 237 
0s ee oe ri 19,806] 64,835) 122,798) 43,813) 45,147) 48,073) 57,960 - 402,432 
Tc Zon nas See ees ae 16,730} 80,368) 123,792) 41,640) 40,999] 43,741] 37,608 - 384, 878 
PEDO. ow ai. rate let 11,104] 31,053} 44,873) 13,196} 16,173) 18,263] 10,127 - 144,789 
sees Red seaplane tie Ove! oe alais taeda) 3,487) 6,00l) 7,215) 2°8386 - 48,537 
nh, Oa ie Benes ee 5,710} 10,930) 26,078} 5,247; 9,874| 12,418) 5,117 - 75,374 
Petre, . oe SRD Ge 2 8 5,247) 9,059) 23,754) 6,252] 12,382) 16,821) 5,559 - 79,074 
BOR. 2 coher iee o 3 sea 5 3,860| 6,772} 13,826] . 4,862) 8,552) 11,640) 8,190 - 57,70 
SerM Me. sich. eso oie. oe 5,554] 13,078] 39,344] 11,387} 14,287; 20,000) 13,686 - 117,336 
SE] eee ee ee 6,353} 21,100} 62,572] 12,649] 13,392) 17,781] 14,630 - 148,477 
0) ope eee 3,222) 13,724] 34,590) 8,904} 9,894) 11,825) 7,840 - 89,999 
UE 5 eR a 3,298] 9,343] 30,4441 6,037] 8,186) 8,798) 6,781 - 72,88 
ELE Eee Se 7,940} 19,979} 65,280] 21,451) 13,200} 10,430] 10,280 - 148,560 
1 WE eo eee ee 3,153] 16,279) 45,912} 11,772) 14,041) 10,952) 9,253 - 111,362 
ET = a ee 1,670} 11,367} 29,293] 19,079) 13,816} 12,540) 8,212 87 96, 064 
ME res Oo ecw ca 3,125) 16,642} 40,604} 36,739} 20,085} 16,367) 10,410 16} 143,991: 
OL a 3, (41) .18. 469) 745, 052). 43,596) 515,330), 16,473 9,891 5} 151,5971 
SEE seta a 4,063} 18,659) 47,656) 57,651} 14,789] 16,243 8, 652 8| 167,7221 
Posereey eit hc. Saad. 4,950) 23,917} 59,974} 39,132] 11,003) 14,970} 9,333 1} 163,2881 


Totals... 22. | 204,981) 703, 270/1,374,711| 739, 994 1, 209, 667 476,779| 13,328) 4,722,781 


” ag eee immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 3 in 1927, 39 in 1928, 1 in 1929 and 
in - 

Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—As stated below in the paragraphs 
dealing with immigration policy, the settlers most universally acceptable to 
Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter domestic 
service. In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations of immigrants 
arriving in Canada during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


1i.—Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants Arriving in Canada in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Occupation. Via From the Via From the 
; Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 

Farmers and farm labourers— 

4 es BB 6 be ean 67,509 5,519 73,028 41,361 4,368 45,729 

OS 5) BE va nar etn 4,796 “4013 6,109 6, 264 pe | 7,415 

(ANC UGE Cicely il ele fa tar aaa 11, 859 2,208 14, 067 14,257 1, 650 15,907 
General labourers— 

NMR er oe a nroiss¢ 019 syiiataysie alee & on 6 3, 860 2,181 6,041 6,617 2,270 8, 887 

URPREA EST MAN Ie ah 5 Sid Soh oie sia vesete- aa aie 689 306 995 1,243 357 1,570 

(hos [oo A oe 1,214 357 A YA 2,244 346 2,590 
Mechanics— 

a ee ee 4,013 3,956 7,969 6,259 3,979 10, 238 

TENT Mig a ee 1,272 757 2,029 1,888 901 2,789 

TUTE), 9 re Se ae 873 577 1,450 1,542 637 2,179 
Clerks, traders, etc.— 

ls 3 pee 1 OE A ER Ba a 2,221 2,160 4,381 3,085 2,310 5,458 

OE) ie ea ee ee ete oe 964 848 1,812 1,414 968 2,382 


MUMEU MER OWNS S > wifes eter cc ete ese 501 453 954 745 420 1, 265 
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11.—Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants Arriving in Canada in the fiscal 


years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


1929. 1930. 
Occupation. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Miners— 

7 Rs SIC EIS Gia ein SADE Bint 510 193 703 513 155 668 
WiOIMON ae! Fer eke: ook clin tele 86 30 116 94 20 114 
Childrens. a2 shee. ae ta Re cee 104 32 136 137 11 148 

Domestics— 
WOM ORES oe hood BGS cto chs vb. 0.6 afte eee 15,615 626 16, 241 18,114 634 18,748 
Not classified— 
Mien. SRA. Se nie e aLe sc eeiods ieee ae 1,304 1,435 2,739 1,585 1,497 3,082 
WOMEN yes SR eee cette ciate acini 9,598 3,462 13, 060 12, 274 4,016 16, 290 
Childreneec cs. Heeb. Ae ee oe 10,174 4,147 14,321 12,955 4,874 17,829 
Totais— 
Mone acee hes Bil rote. aie stort 79,417 15,444 94,861 59, 420 14, 642 74, 062 
Women! i4i2. Cae ens. cebeek es 2 sees 33, 020 7,342 40,362 41, 261 8,047 49,308 
Children: aeyn.c eer es ee 24,725 1,044 32,499 31, 880 8,038 39,918 
Totals iG ccheee esrciene 137,162 30,560 | 167,722 || 132,561 30, 727 163, 288 
Destinations— 
Maritime Provinces: saan eset 3,302 761 | , 4,063 3,736 1214 4,950 
QuebeG e035. see ee aes ene 14,074 4,585 18,659 18, 808 5,109 23,917 
Ontario. ioe ees ee es ates eee 35,192 12,464 47,656 46, 933 13,041 59,974 
Manito bass. Viet. See seR et oor coe 56, 299 1,352 57,651 38, 045 1, 087 39,132 
Saskatchewan\. ante: ie. bets ree 11,328 3,461 14, 789 8,347 2,656 11,003 
Alberta ccs See pede aircon ee eae ein 10, 926 yeu 16, 243 10,193 4,777 14,970 
British} Columbiawe.ane: sehen 6,036 2,591 8,627 6, 482 PEA 9, 252 
Yukon and: NoWels.c. scene ee «cee 4 22 26 17 2 89 
INOb, GiVensscc sce iey. Sareittos lek ciation 1 7 8 ~ 1 1 


1JIncludes domestics under 18 years of age. 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. These regula- 
tions, however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian 


domicile :— 


(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 


alcoholism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect 
ability to earn a living. 


their 


(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any loathsome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 


immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 


(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 


involving moral turpitude. 


(4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and per- 


sons who are likely to become public charges. 


(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 


government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or 
opposition to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espion- 
age or high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 

(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over 55 years of age, 
or to a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed 
daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immi- 


grants belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those 


who become undesirables within five years after legal entry. 


The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Tables 12 and 13, 
which give the numbers of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the 
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causes of such rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, 
for each of the 10 fiscal years ended 1921 to 1930, together with the totals for 
the 18 fiscal years 1903-20 and the 28 fiscal years from 1903 to 1930 inclusive. 


12.— Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal Causes 
and Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1903-30, with Totals 1303-209 and 1903-30. 


1903 
Item. hes 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | Total. 
By Causes— 
Medical causes...... 4,995 99} ~° 60 STL 4130 83 40 95 104 94 78). 5,815 
Civil .causes......... 8,226) 854) 1,023} 595) 862) 948] 226) 594) 215) 266) 243) 14,052 
Totals........ 13,221} 953] 1,083) 632) 992] 1,031) 266) 689) 319} 360) 321) 19,867 
By Nationalities— 
SPUGISTL 2 40, she cetemels Tia lve, o. los 98; 187] 199} 109) 209} 150} 115) 160) 3,347 
United States....... 287 11 7 4 6 11 5 2 - 8 341 


Other countries..... 11,160} 749] 923) 530) 799) 821) 157) 475) 167; 245) 153] 16,179 


13.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1903-30, with Totals 1993-20 and 1903-30. 


1903 
Item. to | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | Total. 
1920. / 
By Causes— 
Medical causes...... 3,781 133 313 282 649 420 410 470 519 650 600 8,227 
Public charges...... §, 505 236 950 679 (is 543 506 354 430 444) 2,106} 12,528 
Criminality .....\...... 3,013 586 630 543 511 520 453 447 426 441 591 8,461 
Other civil causes...] 1,090 52 105 76 93 58 189 149 257 194 107 2,370 
Accompanying 
deported persons. . 270 aii 48 52 78 145 158 165 254 235 559 2,001 
Totals. i 13,959} 1,044) 2,046) 1,632] 2,106) 1,686) 1,716] 1,585) 1,886] 1,964) 3,963) 33,587 
By Nationalities— 
LON CTI TEN We eee A eer 7,294 295! 1,107 888! 1,377 985 899 808} 1,047] 1,083] 2,983] 18,766 
United States.......| 3,771 616 725 520 417 321 330 351 297 294 228 7,870 
Other countries..... 2,894 133 214 224 312 380 487 426 542 587 752 6,951 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes who have been trained by highly accredited 
British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the boys being 
taught the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in domestic 
occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while the girls 
are placed either in town or country, but the organizations remain the guardians 
of the children until they have reached maturity, and in addition the children 
are subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until they reach their 
nineteenth year.’ This inspection is under the control of the Supervisor of Juve- 
nile Immigration. 

Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term “children” is now 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to 
Canada under provincial or approved society auspices. These organizations 
have been assisted by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which provides free 
transportation for the boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada 
under their auspices. Juvenile immigrants of this type totalled 4,033 boys and 
248 girls in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 
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The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in each year since 1901 is 
given in Table 14. | 
14. British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-1930. 


Norp.—Juvenile immigrants are of course included in the total number of immigrants recorded 
elsewhere. 


Juvenile Juvenile 
Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- 
grants. grants. 
190. ase) Slahesine unto agetiniss aareehaten: OF 74! DLO Reed, acts Laas oe ree 821 
10 Die wtePantanas cn, Cake Bean cis Bee oa RE Ls SAO: LOU Ti Seer oteitnn ae YF ape eee ee ne 251 
IU Oi Ses Pr eseiien on ae ka ita atn | penn Mp [ROT OF TOUS Se 2 ce RNa eee Mie oR Re as ae - 
LO DAs ees en ADR 2 ogden: eters Ao 2 20 GEN 1G TG)...5.. Meteo ain es Seren Perce ae - 
1905 Seles: Pe Se eee. eR, SN 2NSUARI 192 Olas 2 eRe Me einer. | EE eee Scns aes 155 
LOOG Ase teeten aici ee eee SOS r= LO 2 Da cine eho hinracrey| Reece, Mh oe 1,426 
EO Bead ot ic MPR ca ice i 5 SRR 0 1 ASG) 1 ODD... PEC tet: oA meee ama, cose 15214 
POO 8 cis cpeeeemerad Mons tracts etait Tork bat ey anne nora De BlOr | el QQ Sire meshagteh cen loan ce rmelereentelak OP 9 ec 1, 184 
NUSKO so catia ty Copan aR es oan ao De AOA! TODAL RS Fa ae aes ere Shae ee 2,080 
LO LOR Pee cs, AR De sce eave. te cee pets PA. NUE ASS Si A St Ss ee Sea 2,000 
IES Sok. ee ee ee a Se © ORC gh, Ee DSQA NN LODO, 5% scents asc Seen ee Race 1,862 
OT Re tis 2 eo eS eS te eR De GSOa LOZ Ten cates eer, eae com eek ee ce ee 1,741 
1. OE, Sieve sec, SRR cy uaa ne Sc eet, Se te 22.642!) L928 aoe ok : SEER: Sars Meee ee eee 2,070 
LOWE PevareMtceceencrsic we chiie oe eee eee een Patt We ths Ia! BA Wee ee eee fi Peet pot ace isd Ug lees cade 3,036 
19015 eee IE a te al A aes ME Le SOOrN MOBO: Cee te ae. crate meet ae ere a a 4,281 


1Nine months. 

Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of the Asiatic races, 
able because of their low standard of living to underbid the white man in selling 
his labour, is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting 
most of all those parts of the country which are nearest to the Orient and the 
classes which feel their economic position threatened. A record of Oriental 
immigration since the commencement of the century is given in Table 15. 


15.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-19390. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East 
Year. nese. ese. |Indians. Total. Year. nese. ese. | Indians. Total. 
LOD ene tte cena a 2,544 6 = OO Oe Ne OIL Get ae nee eee 89 401 1 491 
1902S See eee ae 3,587 - SRO OO Mell Oey see 393 648 - 1,041 
LOU Nts eee 5,329 ~ men S29 Wel OL Sis a ae ke 769 883 - 11,652 
LG OAs ae tees 2 a 4,847 - eA Cael LOO. aneeeo. 4,333 1,178 - Hepilsh 
TO OD Bade ale 354 45 AT Ooi) LOO Oi eee err 544 711 - Oats 
LO OG Aesten eemrratee 168 1,922 xen Payee oll PR oes oe oie a 2,435 532 10 2,977 
TCR es et a ae 291 PAN IVIOR | GEM ellie Oo nae 1,746 471 3 2, 230 
1908. eer eee one Dom a OOIL PAGO eM MIEPs fe eo a 711 369 21 1,101 
LOOOINS merece oe 2,106 495 OL ec OU in| eLO2A ae eee oe 674 448 40 1, 162 
NEON O eae ee reamiianaes tT? 2,002 Panel HONE Dn shess HB, ode coe - 501 46 547 
1 LEY i Se UI SI oe 5,320 437 Pa ONO ILO Ome eneeeaeneen ae - 421 62 483 
LOUIE Ee este 6,581 765 3 SAO IL OD (ae cohen - 475 60 535 
LOLS, crete eee ta 7,445 724 is Soil A) OPA oe oan soe 8 478 56 ou 
OO be ne caesar ete ra oO, 012 856 88 (0.74 HON Cell at MB AE aera ep ee ac - 445 2 497 
19S re eee ee 1,258 592 ihe COMME LOSE. ance ele - 194 58 252 
Totals..... 61,298 | 24,220 | 5,715 | 91,233 


1Nine months. 


Chinese Immigrants—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants 
about the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British 
Columbia appears to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 
1870. The original occupations of these immigrants were as laundrymen and 
domestic servants. As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines 
of the province and the Legislature was already considering the imposition of a 
poll tax on Chinese, the same proposition coming up later in the Dominion 
Parliament with the design of preventing the employment of Chinese labour in 
railway construction. A Royal Commission was appointed by the Dominion 


‘ 
v 
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Government in 1884 to investigate Chinese immigration, and this Commission 
recommended the imposition of a head tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, 
together with registration and special legislation regulating Chinese domestic 
servants. This led to the passage of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), pro- 
viding that thereafter Chinese of the labouring class should be required, as a 
condition of entering into Canada, to pay a head tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 
1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32) this tax was increased to $100, and on Jan. 1, 1904 
(3 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal Commission had reported on this matter, 
the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was paid by all Chinese 
immigrants except consular officers, merchants and clergymen and their families, 
tourists, men of science, students and teachers. In spite of this restrictive legis- 
lation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses rose from 
4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911 and to 39,587 in 1921. Of 
this latter number, 37,163 were males and only 2,424 females. Some 60 p.c. 
of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 23,533, were residents of British Columbia. 


16.—Record of Chinese Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1886-1930. 


ee “i “s 
: Total Arrivals| Registra- 
Fiscal Year. Paying | Exempt Admitted tions for Total 
Tax. from Tax. Fizelont Idakie Revenue. 
from Tax. 
+ 
No. No. p.c. No. $ 

PRIMO N GME RAM Dee cea rahe TU Re SEAS Sg 4,590 222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
ee ET a een nea aay k s sits ed dusiiewyene 3,276 6 0-18 2,168 166, 503 
EEPROM A tears Scie 6 wise ease hale ela ee he 2,244 14 0-62 Thea 113,491 
oe SAG SIORG Lott Sd Eat) SESE NOE a ae EES tee 2, 087 22 1-04 666 105, 021 
TTD as oly Spa IR Se ee 1,440 22 1-50 473 72,475 
OE sod REI SOB) Soe Oi bo) AE eee Oe Pa at ae oe 1/62 24 1-34 697 88, 800 
(SEN a SRR SAR Baran cere ened ae PO SPR 2,447 24 0-97 768 123,119 
Sey sta ethos Geeta ae elie ii a tape le ne as 2,175 17 0-78 802 109, 754 
TED 33.55 Is Bey): Dire ODT is aa et Mt on SEE el ya es 4,385 17 0-39 859 220,310 
NEE Se Me ea Seda at LAS, bettie. Why oye LS» 4,231 26 0-61 1,102 215,102 
SLUR TO OA Ts Let has Stee: ota « Se able tots 2,518 26 1-02 1, 204 178,704 
UNS sc oa Ge ee ae a ee © a 3,535 62 1-73 1,922 364,972 
PT Ne ete ele ees atic cies. foie Be Sees 5, 245 84 1-58 2,044 526, 744 
Te a gS SRE oa a Ey SE ey ee Ze 4,719 128 2-64 1,920 474,420 
“OELLBIS SARS Ops ROE ce neon ee oe 8 69 89-61 2,080 6, 080 
PEMA nee cl ATA es, TBR odie lanes, apaed 22 146 86-90 2,421 ono 
STE A SO ete oops 5s ECLA gn OR 91 200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
Ra en ae ie tn Cec hs raise fort 1,482 (hve 33-67 oe OBO 746, 535 
“LEN 9 stellen 9 Git 0 ESAS eo Ran eR CS 1,411 695 33-00 3,\(oL Wilonole 
“STIMU ab ASR ey a Se 1,614 688 29-89 4,002 813, 008 
ULL Deed: oS Digan eS eine ne CA a 4,515 805 15-13 3,956 2,262,056 
TUES ac Gs Bate A SORA Eee 6, 083 498 7:57 LN ayy 3,049, 722 
BP i eS cis whniaiesn abode poe lbs die. os 7,078 367 4-93 BTW 3,549, 242 
(TL erie dee Ebony See EEOC oe ne 5, 274 238 4-32 3,450 2,644, 593 
EMI ee GE SE en. Ba eae eee Pes bw ees P55 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
Ce clk isa k cates sia. 8 a tim Ha SOLE 20 69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
OTE eo i UE SS oer ee oe ee a 272 121 30-78 3,312 140, 487 
(IPSs ocd ct BRAS UOT Ses RE 650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
Naa cise ruchanclcvecsysswes wo-sicuevindne aechovesor 4,066 267 6-16 3, 244 2,069, 669 
kD a Sed ne ea ee 363 181 33-27 5,529 ,479 
DN aS oe SPU. eRe es haan ss 885 1,550 63-66 6, 807 474, 332 
EMER sc Lb at RRA Rye Sa oe ds 1,459 287 16-44 Gooe 743 , 032 
ec, Ys deh phat. Kadles ¢ aisp «2 652 59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 
EEE er crt, cc ER, BSUS, ads Fae 625 51 7:54 5,661 334, 039 
OT a. ASS ye eae ee Gay ee - - - 5,992 | 308, 659 
OEP acace DAS als Kabir decay 608s s - ~ 3,947 25, 969 
en ESE RRR an cere a ee = - ~ 5, 987 14, 844 
on By a ee ee 2 1 33-33 5, 087 25,679 
RR Sek. 2 ah ois jaca Sets 8 A ees ss - 1 100-00 5, 480 30,795 
NE Bh ois, cur ceslslb cre Nave Png ard oe 0s - - - 5, 682 30, 799 

POUBES ora Re) a ths cite Ls ee os 82,371 7,961 8-81 | 139,062 | 22,960,666 


1Nine months. 
The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38), restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than government representatives, Chinese children 
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born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immi- 
gration and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to 
possess passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian 
immigration officer. As a result no Chinese were admitted to the country as 
immigrants in the fiscal years ended 1925, 1926 and 1927; three are shown by 
the above table to have been admitted in 1928, one in 1929, but none in 1930. 

Japanese Immigrants—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the 
census of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was 
only 4,738; in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868, 15,006 of these latter being domiciled in 
British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the fiscal 
years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. In 
the latter year an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under 
which the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese 
immigrants to Canada. The statistics of Table 15 show how Japanese immigra- 
tion to Canada has been restricted. | 

East Indian Immigrants —East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by Table 15 to have been neglivible down to 1907, when no fewer 
than 2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the 
operation of a Regulation under section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East 
indian immigration has since that date been comparatively small. A resolution 
of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared that “it is the inherent function 
of the Governments of the several communities of the British Commonwealth 
that each should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own popula- 
tion by means of restriction on immigration from any of the other communities”. 
However, it was recommended that East Indians already permanently domiciled 
in other British countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor 
children, a recommendation which was confirmed so far as Canada was con- 
cerned, by Order in Council of Mar. 26, 1919. However, in the ten fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1921 to 1930, only 10, 13, 21, 40, 46, 62, 60, 56, 52 and 58 East 
Indian immigrants respectively were admitted, or 418 in the decade. 

Expenditure on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1930 
inclusive, as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department 
of Finance, are shown in Table 17... 


17.—Expenditure on Immigration in the fiscal years ended 1868-1939. | 
(Compiled from Public Accounts.) 


Year $ Year $ Year $ Year $ 
LS GS erties a eieees 86, O50) MISS4e cane OL 209 e100 eee ne 43455001|| 191 Gree ee 1,307,480 
US GOR mea, bois axe 20,952 NPUSSOnec oo ee 423,861 | 1901...2.... 444,730 1 UT eee 1,181,991 
LS ORAS eee DD: IOC. ALSSGyiean ae DOs SOOM LOUD coker eae 494,842 || 1918......... 1,211,954 
1S ele Cee. ee DA QOL MSS (cnn nen O41, 236 TeLO03.. ceeanee 642,914 | 1919......... 1,112,079 
S72 ees ees 109,954 || 1888......... 244,789 || 1904......... T4488 et O208a. . eee 1,388,185 
ASW emit as cas 260, 718 || 1889.24.02. 202,499 ) 1905......... OT 2007 ae LOD 2). ern 1, 688; 961 
DES eS 201, 297 1890s eee 110,092) 190627 ..824.-0- 842,668 || 1922. ........ 20522371 
PSs sees gelerases Sct stalls LS O leneereen ares 1ST O40 hel OO( eee eee OLE 20M OD oie. oes 1,987,745 
TSiGia wee het. OOS LEO WLS On erate ee Nida GOO Hat OO Sac sac ee 107469 all 102456 ees 2,417,3742 
LSTiie teers tetas 309; 008 NMLSIatairenie. ae LSOS 600 HI 1900 eee na OOO LOM LO 20 eae Senn 2,823, 9202 
LSS Mieeny eke as. Da SOE USO4S aes AOU2 oom LO LO eee 960,676 1) 1926... = ue ee 2,328,9312 
DESH AS lets Mind boleh TS6y 4030 T89bn. ee ee VOSAGSami] uo lie scree ee TEO79) 120 NeLOo7 eee 2,338, 992 
LSSO? eee tee os: LETTS BOG e eee: 120), 199) | SEOU2 oan e. 1,365,000} 1928205 eee 2,704, 698 
ESSie ras aon ers DAA ZOU ALSO Mere een 127, 4384 TOTS Ree ee P42 tdi 2 10290 Fe ee 2,631, 967 
LSS2 Me. Rast s 21,1839 MN 1898 eee ae as) 2619S ISA eee, 1893) 298) leOS3 Qe aes De DLROON 
188885 ess Bla ODS I MSO9h eee 2O5-879 il ASID.. see eee 1,658, 182 Se 
Total..... 52,424,195 


1 Nine months. 
2 Includes expenditure on British Empire Exhibition:—1924, $649,882; 1925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 
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Recent Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset 
our immigration activities is a movement from Canada to the United States 
which has attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota 
system of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government 
against immigrants generally but not against the Canadian born, had the effect 
of limiting immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging 
Canadians to enter the United States. No record of this movement 
had ever been kept by the Canadian Government, and, while its serious- 
ness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated by the United States returns, 
was questioned on the ground that these returns did not make allowance for 
Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended period of residence 
in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion was convinced that a very considerable return movement was taking place, 
but until 1924 no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude of that . 
movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note of 
Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left 
Canada to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 18. 


Another circumstance which has in the past occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has no doubt been the practice of 
Europeans entering Canada, declaring themselves to be bona fide immigrants, 
but really with the intention of entering the United States as soon as the quota 
_ restrictions would permit them to do so. The tightening-up of the American 
regulations concerning persons entering the United States from Canada and the 
active co-operation of the Canadian Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion in discouraging this traffic, seem to have effectually met this situation. 


Table 18 shows the number of Canadians returned from the United States 
from April 1, 1924, to Mar. 31, 1930. 


18.—Canadians Returned from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1925-30. 
British- 
born 
Canadian- | who had | Naturalized 
Fiscal Year ended Mar. 31— born Acquired | Canadian Total. 
Citizens. Canadian Citizens. 
Domicile. 
ee TEE evcte |, o/c afd partial ae vias ang sisld se cs cu ees 36,473 4,487 2,815 43,775 
OL ya Aocah ete WS ies BIA ss Re I Sane nT 40, 246 4,102 2,873 47,221 
UE MN Tod 6d cen ch siete wawie’s Secale’ 49, 255 5,326 2,376 |. 56,957 
eI ois de avaydiaiels isis Ws wath avis. ciabhavaiers nny 35,137 3, 280 1,470 39, 887 
es Ae TA oak oak Sa oewined Uae 30, 008 2,795 995 33,798 
USO). <6 2 ASO RS RSs A ee Pan 26,959 2,030 841 29, 830 


Non-immigrants entering Canada.—The increase in the facilities for travel 
in recent years, especially in the use of the motor car and the improvement of 
roads and highways leading across the International Boundary, involves a great 
increase in the inspectional work of the Immigration Department. The activities 
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of the Inspection Service are given in Table 19 for the latest fiscal years for which 
figures are available. This shows that the non-immigrants (chiefly tourists) 
admitted in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, reached the huge number 
of 32,400,000, a remarkable figure when it is considered that the normal popula- 
tion of the Dominion is estimated to be about 10,000,000. These non-immi- 
grant admissions have grown by 4,250,000 or 16 p.c. in the last two fiscal years. 


19.—_Immigrant and Non-Immigrant Admissions and Other Activities of the Immi- 
gration Inspection Service of Canada, by Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1§23=39. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


No. No. No. 
HASTERN DIvIsIon. 


Ocean Ports. 


Immigrants admitted sses..cce Me arcs dete ackee Oe iee orci nies 124, 729 135, 625 1 131,242 
ING} OCCLONS seas ec tieca er nc oot hareaeie etl os ree cite tn eons Merete eter 296 313 279 
INonAimmisgrants admitted... secs nave mee ees ee ee 70, 740 74, 695 79, 523 
TR VeSEIS Ab IONS Bi orcaccR sever er Sik i ade cee oo ola eee cee ya ee 1057 1, 267 4,974 
Hoard of inguiny. Nearings wees coe eMac eee eee een ten eee 572 583 1,156 
International Boundary. ; 
dmmicrantsadmitled ss. tin cece Larrea eae eee er ee irae 14,011 18,549 19, 805 
FGTECHIONS ER eee aoe, oc ks ee ae ae OLD, Lc anete TI, bee 14, 621 16, 883 23,328 
Non-inimiorantsacmittedesie woke ele he eee eee nee 24,209,510 | 26,475,649 29,767, 807 
IN VESTISALIONS. heen oe ce te eee ee te eee eee 26, 758 24,556 PIR TAO 
Boardroliinguinyghearingspesie eee. ee ree eee Fore se et 1 1,333 7,761 


WESTERN DIvIsIoNn. 


{muiiorantsadmutbedasrcceecer oases cee ee ee ee 8, 422 9, 273 8,052 
FReJECtIONS AE as ote certs Mer ete eee Re RE ee a ne 654 662 621 
Non=mmrorants ad mitteda. a5-2 tie eee ee eee ae ee eee 743 , 680 875,448 1,048,395 
Investigations: .Aeeee ee oh cone las co ec: Pee ee ee 4,010 6,386 8,818 
Board ofainquiny, hearinesmarc.:. eee iets chee aio aoe eee 844 1,014 2,049 
Paciric Division. 
Imimigrantaradmittedit.<¥.<te ot ek eee ee eee 4,435 4,275 4,189 
Riel actions 2 Arye ee a een: he 686 612 809 
Nonsimmigrants admitted aga coast ee eno eee eee 1,127,620 1,378,128 1,510,181 
Investigations). ces a anck sce Lice ee ee ia sc ee eee ee 1 262 1,350 
Boardvol inquiry hearings. 2 scon eect enema ae er etas 410 376 389 
CANADA 
Immigrants) admitted cc. .5. eee tes hee oe Eee ictteasinee 151,597 167,722 | ~ %163;288 
Rejections ig tit Per or ee ae a ee EE See eee 16, 257 18,470 25,037 
INKaynshorboaneagenoisiaveasmintere lh. sats oo dngan oo ed dow somo’ op nSesa auddope 26,151,550 | 28,803,920 32,405,906 
IniviestiPations® Ske. 5. a's: M tees ete eee ic eT ae ol ha het eto eee als 31,8251 32,471 heli? 
Board oinguirymearings in cere sac re enin aia cohen 1,8171 3,306 11,355 


1 Number reported incomplete. 


In Table 20 will be found the number of trans-oceanic passengers classified 
as returning Canadians and other non-immigrants who entered Canada through 
ocean ports in the two latest fiscal years ended Mar. 81, 1929 and 1930. In the 
non-immigrants admitted at ocean ports; as shown in Table 19, are included 
tourists and others who have come by water from the United States and New- 
foundland, while in Table 20 are included only those who have come across 
the Atlantic or Pacific oceans. The grand total of such persons was 53,793 in 
1930. 
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20.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Nore.—Figures in this table cover transatlantic passengers only. 


1929. 1930. 
Description. eae ar TS ka 
abin ir abin Thir 

Saloon. Class. Class. Saloon. Class. Class. 
Canadian-born returning................. 1,955 5,965 6, 669 2,629 5,870 VOM Aw 
British-born returning................... 345 3,315 13, 844 513 2,900 15,118 
British naturalized returning............. 253 829 1,642 294 797 1,796 
Alien nationals returning................. 52 302 2,169 71 354 2,762 
Non-immigrant tourist... .....0....6..05- 1,292 4,365 4,016 1,427 3,861 4,532 
ts PLOLOSSHONA shee ovis ace ste: _ 4 8 3 32 33 
tS Ruudentee | 715.8 Fs ok 23 26 10 22 21 29 
¥ BEORULICRL, sot cette 1c Netocs - Lip 16 2 153 13 
ae AMSCL ATU DERE elec desk a,c Pevelees 1,452 1,146 505 1 ip12 1, 282 510 
PPObALS ee ARC oe eee. ee 5,372 16,127 28,879 6,473 15,270 32,050 


Section 2.—Immigration Policy.! 


The crest of the wave of immigration into Canada was in the years preceding 
the Great War, when the total immigration reached 402,432 in the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1913. This movement was largely due to the policy of giving 
free government lands to those who would undertake to live upon them and 
perform certain residence and development duties, and to the opportunities for 
ail classes of labour in railroad and other construction work. The homestead 
entries for the period of the fiscal years 1901 to 1914, inclusive, numbered 484,862, 
and represented the enormous area of more than 70,000,000 acres of fertile land 

in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and certain portions of 
_ British Columbia, granted free to settlers as an inducement toward the develop- 
ment of the country. 

The war interrupted the flow of immigration, and with the return of peace 
new conditions called for new policies. First and most pressing of these was 
the problem of re-absorbing into civil life the hundreds of thousands of returning 
soldiers. The realization that Canada had been somewhat optimistic in its rail- 
way undertakings had also been borne in upon the public, and immigration 
policies had to be so shaped as to avoid the necessity of further railway con- 
struction. While the ordinary channels of employment were filled with return- 

ing soldiers, and free government lands were located at such distances from 
railways that settlement upon them could not be generally encouraged, the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization found it necessary to restrict its 
activities almost exclusively to those who were in a position to buy land, or were 
prepared to take farm employment, and to household workers. This strictly 

_ selective policy, combined with certain restrictive regulations which were a 
natural aftermath of the war, and other conditions such as the high cost of 
transportation and the depreciation of European currencies, resulted in a rela- 
tively small movement of immigrants to Canada. 

During 1923, it became increasingly evident that popular opinion in Canada 
favoured a resumption of immigration activities on a considerable scale. The 
Government announced its intention of encouraging the migration of the largest 
possible number of those classes of settlers which Canada could absorb. This 
elicited favourable comment in the British press, which welcomed a resumption 


1 Prepared by R. J. C. Stead, Director of Publicity, Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation. 
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of Canadian immigration activities. While there were would-be immigrants into 
Canada who were not suited for the Dominion owing to physical, moral or 
industrial unfitness or because they belonged to races that could not be assimi- 
lated without social or economic loss to Canada, there were in Great Britain 
and Continental Europe tens of thousands of workers (not agriculturists) who, 
it was believed, would be an asset to Canada if steady employment could be 
found for them. 


Recognition of the fact that there were many families in Great Britain and 
Ireland who would make good settlers in Canada but were hampered by the 
high cost of transportation, resulted in an arrangement with the British Govern- 
ment, under which assistance in bearing the transportation expenses of selected 
immigrants, by means of reduced passage in the case of adults and free passage 
in the case of children under 17, was provided. The agreement provided assist- 
ance to four classes of British immigrants, viz.: (a) married agriculturists and 
their families; (b) single farm labourers; (c) houseworkers; (d) juvenile immi- 
grants. The assistance to juvenile immigrants (class “d”) was limited to those 
between 14 and 17 years of age. All assistance was for third class ocean and 
colonist rail transportation, repayable without interest. One feature of the 
Empire Settlement Agreement provided for nomination in Canada, so that any 
British subject residing in Canada might nominate a relative, friend or acquain- 
tance who on arrival would be engaged in farming or in housework. Provision 
was also made for nomination by description where British help was wanted 
and the nominator was not acquainted with a suitable migrant. 


The first assisted passage agreement was made in April, 1923. Others followed 
in 1924 and 1925, continuing the principle of loan to the adult, where necessary, 
of the entire cost of transportation. On Jan. 1, 1926, a new passage agreement 
came into effect, under which the cost to the adult migrant was reduced to a 
point where the majority could and did pay the rate. This Empire Settlement 
Agreement provided ocean passage, third class, from any port in the United 
Kingdom to Halifax, Saint John or Quebec for £3. The Empire Settlement rate 
to Toronto was £4:10; Winnipeg, £5:10; Regina, Moose Jaw or Saskatoon, £6; 
Calgary or Edmonton, £6:10, and Vancouver, £9. In the autumn of 1926 the £3 
ocean rate was reduced to £2, with a corresponding reduction of £1 in the rate to 
the other mentioned destinations. The balance of the fare was made up of 
contributions and rebates by the British Government, the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the steamship companies. Houseworkers were required to provide a 
minimum of £2 and might be loaned the balance where necessary. The adults 
of agricultural families might be given loans where necessary, while children 
under 19 belonging to agricultural families received free passage. 


Provision was also made by arrangement with the British Government for 
assisting 3,000 selected British families to locate on farms in Canada, in addition 
to the passage assistance already outlined. This was made possible by a loan of 
£300 per family advanced by the British Government, and repayable over a 
period of 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. The families were person- 
ally selected by the Canadian authorities and approved by the British authori- 
ties. Settlement was made under the direction of the Land Settlement Branch 
of the Department of Immigration and Colonization on farms owned by the 
Government. Payment of the purchase price of the farm was extended over 
25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. 


— od 
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During 1927 an agreement was completed between the British Government, 
the Canadian Government, and the Government of New Brunswick, providing 
for the placement of 500 British settlers and their families on improved farms 
in New Brunswick during the period from Mar. 1, 1928 to Mar. 31, 1934. The 
pian follows the general scheme of the 3,000 British families settlement plan 
except that in this case the Canadian co-operation is being given by the 
province and the Dominion working together, instead of exclusively by the 
‘Dominion Government. The Dominion Government, through its Department 
of Immigration and Colonization, recruits and selects the settlers in the British 
Isles and, co-operating with the Government of New Brunswick, places the 
settlers in that province and extends settlement service through its Land 
Settlement Branch. The Government of New Brunswick acquires the necessary 
farms and sells them to the settler on terms calling for 25 annual payments 
with interest amortized at the rate of 5 p.c. per annum. The British Govern- 
ment provides funds for acquiring stock and equipment, and for seed, feed and 
initial payments on farms, which sums are payable on the same terms as the 
price of the land. 


As a result of negotiations carried on during the latter part of 1928, a 
general third class ocean passage rate of £10 was established for British migrants 
coming to Canada. This became effective Jan. 18, 1929, replacing the previous 
rate of £18:15. The £2 ocean rate is continued for families proceeding for settle- 
ment on the land under an approved settlement scheme, with free passage for all 
members of such families under 19 years of age. Boys between 14 and 18 years 
of age accepted under any government scheme for juvenile farm workers or 
proceeding under the auspices of a recognized voluntary society, and girls between 
i4 and 17 years of age proceeding to suitable homes under the same arrange- 
eas, receive free transportation. 


Bee dents for the settlement of British boys on farms in Canada have been 
entered into between the Canadian Government, the British Government and the 
Governments of a number of the provinces. In British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, reception centres 
have been established for the reception of British boys, who are then distributed 
to suitable farm homes in the province, where they can gain experience in Cana- 
dian farming methods, at the same time saving up some capital. 


The Governments of Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
are co-operating in a scheme whereby a boy, settled under the above arrangement, 
who has reached the age of 21 years, has established his proficiency in farm 
work, and has saved up approximately $500, becomes eligible for a loan amount- 
ing to $2,500 for the purchase of a farm of his own. This loan is repayable over 
a period of 20 years with interest at 5 p.c. 


Medical inspection prior to sailing was introduced in 1928 with a two-fold 
object: (1) to prevent hardship to the migrant by putting the inspection back 
as near as possible to his place of origin, thus doing away with the migrant 
selling his home and making a long and expensive journey to Canada with the 
chance of being turned back at the port of entry in Canada; (2) to protect 
Canada against having to deal with numerous mentally or physically defective 
immigrants who would require hospital or other care at Canadian ocean ports. 
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On the continent of Europe medical inspection is conducted at ports of 
sailing. In the British Isles greater facilities are provided by the use not only of 
Canadian doctors, but also of several hundred British doctors known as roster 
doctors. In the British Isles the intending migrant may go to a doctor in his 
own district at any time within four months of his sailing. All medical inspection 
is free of charge to the migrant. 


In order to assure to Canadians first opportunities of employment, an Order 
in Council was passed on Aug. 7, 1929, prohibiting the landing in Canada of 
any immigrant coming under contract or agreement, express or implied, to per- 
form labour or service of any kind in Canada, but this regulation does not 
apply to farmers, farm labourers or houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister 
of Immigration and Colonization may admit any contract labourer if satisfied 
that his labour or service is required in Canada. In August, 1930, having regard 
ito the world depression in business and industry, immigration from Europe was 
suspended except in the case of: (a) practical farmers with sufficient capital to 
immediately establish and maintain themselves upon farms in Canada, and 
(b) wives and children under 18 years of age of family heads already established 
in this country. No change was made in the regulations applicable to immi- 
grants from the British Isles or the United States, but the Department of 
immigration and Colonization discontinued solicitation of immigrants generally, 
and requires that those applying for admission, unless farmers with capital, shall 
have sufficient means to maintain themselves until employment is secured. 


> 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


The Definition of “Production”.—The term “production” is used here in 
its popular acceptation, 7.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical 
current, manufacturing, ete——in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities”. 
It does not include various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad 
and strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, mer- 
chandising, etc., which add to commodities already worked up into form the 
further utilities of “place”, “time” and “possession”, and (b) personal and pro- 


fessional services, such as those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not 


_ concerned with commodities at all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized 


society—representing, in economic language, the creation of “service utilities”. 

As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed 
out, for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam 
railway gross earnings in 1928, the latest year for which complete statistics of 


¥ production are available, amounted to $563,732,259, street railway gross earnings 


to $55,632,761, and telephone and telegraph earnings to $69,897,887, all of which, 
from a broad point of view, may be considered as “ production”. It may be 
further noted that of 3,173,169 persons ten years of age and over employed in 
1921 in gainful occupations in Canada, 247,410 were engaged in transportation, 


310,489 in trade, 61,301 in finance, 214,452 in domestic and personal service, 


181,391 in professional service, 94,541 in public administration and 7,807 in 
recreational service, a total of 1,117,341 or 35 p.c. of the whole. In other 
words, only about 65 p.c. of usefully and gainfully employed persons are 
engaged in “ production”, according to the definition adopted in the present 
statement. Since the remaining 35 p.c. are probably as “productive”, in the 


broader sense of the term, as the 65 p.c., we may therefore add seven- 


_thirteenths to the total to obtain a rough estimate of the value in dollars of 


the total productive activity of the Canadian people, according to the 
economist’s definition of production, which approximates to the concept of 


national income. Since the net value of the commodities produced in Canada, 


according to the general survey of production, which follows as Table 1, and the 
figures published for earlier years in the 1929 and 1930 Year Books totalled 
$2,939,000,000 in 1922, $3,051,000,000 in 1923, $3,018,000,000 in 1924, $3,365,000,000 
in 1925, $3,640,000,000 in 1926, $3,902,000,000 in 1927, and $4,123,000,000 in 1928, 


the grand total money value of the productive activities of the gainfully 


occupied population of Canada may be estimated at $4,520,000,000 in 1922, 


 $4,696,000,000 in 1923, $4,643,000,000 in 1924, $5,178,000,000 in 1925, $5,600,000,000 


in 1926, $6,010,000,000 in 1927 and $6,342,000,000 in 1928. 

The Relation of “Production” to National Income.—The above figures 
of total production are necessarily larger than the national income, since a con- 
siderable deduction must be made therefrom for the purpose of keeping the 
national capital engaged in production unimpaired, before the remainder can 
be placed at the disposal of individuals. Machinery that is either obsolete or 
obsolescent must be replaced, buildings and other equipment kept in a good 


state of repair, etc. In other words, full and adequate provision must be made 


out of the year’s products for the annual depreciation of the equipment used in 
their production before any part of that product can be allocated to indivi- 
duals. On this basis, probably not more than 90 p.c. of the annual value of 
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the productive activities of the Dominion is annually available for consump- 
tion as the national income. The national income of the people of Canada in 
1928 was thus in the neighbourhood of $5,800,000,000. (See also entry “ National 
Income” in the index.) 


Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.— 
There is an increasing demand for a survey of production that will differentiate 
as between the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of 
the whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to 
present with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to indus- 
trial groups from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement 
are frequently included in “mineral production” as being the first finished 
products of commercial value resulting from the productive process; frequently, 
however, they are regarded as “manufactures” in view of the nature of the 
productive process—either allocation being correct according to the point of 
view. ‘The tables show the total values of all commodities produced in Canada 
in the latest years; the values are given as in the producers’ hands. 


“Gross” and “Net”? Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and “net”. “Gross” production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. 
“Net” production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials 
consumed in the productive process. For purposes of ordinary economic dis- 
cussion, the net figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of 
the large amount of duplication which the latter includes on account of the 
necessity of making the individual items self-contained. 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or 
manufacturing processes. ‘The close association between the two and the over- 
lappings that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further 
explaining the procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the 
following notes are appended :— 


Agriculture —Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm 
dairy products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy 
factories, and the butter, etc. made on the farm. 


Forestry —F orestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being 
limited to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp 
and cooperage stock. 

Fur Production—The item of fur production is limited to wild-life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
Eine os to add to the wild-life output the production of pelts on fur 
arms. 

Mineral Productton—-Under mineral production all items are included 
that might be allocated to “manufactures”. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on 
the other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the 


chief of which are smelters, brick, cerment, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral. 


production, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is 
ordinarily assigned. 

Total Manufactures—The figure given for this heading is a compre- 
hensive one including the several items listed with the extractive industries 
above, though also frequently regarded as “manufactures”, v2z., dairy 
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factories, fish-canning and curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and 
certain mineral industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand 
totals as well as from “ manufactures, n.e.s.”, listed in Table 5. 


Manufactures, n.e.s—The figures given for manufactures, n.e.s., are exclu- 
sive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely 
associated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under 
this heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an 
amount obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the 
other eight divisions. 


Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production in 1928. 


The net value of Canadian production was greater in 1928 than in any 
other year on record, being 6-8 p.c. more than in 1927 and about 14 p.c. more 
than in 1920. The marked increase in 1928 is accounted for by the active 
_ industrial conditions evident in many lines throughout the year. The net value 
~ of commodities produced in Canada during 1928 was $4,122,500,000, compared 

with $3,901,500,000 in 1927 and $3,640,000,000 in 1926. 


The Main Branches of Production in 1928.—-I{ “net” production is taken 
as signifying the value left in the producers’ hands after the elimination of the 
value of the materials consumed in the production process, all of the branches 
of production except agriculture and trapping showed increases in the net pro- 
duction of 1928 as compared with 1927, while the decline in trapping was insig- 
nificant. A substantial gain was recorded in construction, where net output in 
1928 was $319,000,000, an increase of $35,900,000 or 13 p.c. Manufacturing, how- 
ever, took first place in absolute increase, as the net output of the manufacturing 
industries in 1928 was $1,819,000,000 as against $1,636,000,000 in 1927, an increase 
of $183,000,000 or 11 p.c. Mineral production was valued at $275,000,000 as 
compared with $247,000,000 in 1927, an increase of $28,000,000 or 11 p.c. The 
decline in agricultural production was nearly $22,000,000 or 1:4 p.c., the total 
for 1928 being -$1,501,000,000. An important increase took place in electric 
power, where the gain was 8 p.c. A slight decrease was shown in trapping, while 
in the custom and repair industries, estimated for purposes of comparison, an 
appreciable increase was indicated. 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—In view of 
the increase in manufacturing production in 1928, the lead of manufactures over 
agriculture, which was 7:5 p.c. in 1927, was increased to 21 p.c. in 1928. Agri- 
cultural production in 1928 represented 36:4 p.c. of the net output of all 
branches, while the value added by the manufacturing processes in 1928 was 
44-1 p.c. of the total net production. However, a number of the industries listed 
under manufactures are also included in the several extractive industries with 
which they are associated. When this duplication is eliminated, the output of 
the manufacturing industries not elsewhere included was 34:9 p.c. of the total 
net production of 1928. Forestry held third place with a percentage of 7-9 
p.c. Construction was in fourth place, with a percentage of 7:7 p.c., followed by 
- mining, with a percentage of 6:7 p.c.; in 1927 mining represented 6:3 p.c. and 
forestry 8:0 p.c. The electric power group had an output of 2-7 p.c. of the 
total net production. Repair work, fisheries and trapping followed, with percent- 
ages in 1928 of 2-0, 1-3 and 0-4, respectively. 
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A summary of gross and net production is given by industries for the years 
from 1924 to 1928 in Table 1; a detailed itemized statement of the net value of 
production in 1926, 1927 and 1928 is given in Table 2. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1924-1928. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Division of Industry. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ : $ 
Agriculture!.................../] 1,530,481, 735] 1,832,537,811] 1,806,075,911| 1,917,999,084} 1,905,311,580 
E'GTOStiy tasty ee secrcrsremty Panna * 433,816,948) 434,745,813) 454,773,119} 453,694,831) 473,559,767 
Bisheriés ere eee taken ono 56,014, 651 61,896,067 73,052,985 63,876,559 70, 668, 167 
EPA PDIN GA Seeeterc. cate + ater 14, 785, 634 14,778,173 17,609,036 17,640, 781 16, 603,827 
Min oer ees ores Aeon, Bence 230,016,492] 253,912,742) 279,674,780} 279,873,382] 308,250,712 
Hilectricipowers ven sess. lee 95,169,768} 102,587,882) 115,467,940) 184,818,567} 143,692,455 
Totals, Primary Production.| 2,360,285,228) 2,700,458,488) 2,746,653,771| 2,867,903,204| 2,918,086,508 
Gonstructionn- sa eenenk aoeer ae 287,687,809] 310,215,481) 385,913,533] 435,359,999} 488,378,000 
Custom and repair?............ 90,837,351 96,280,000) 107,367,900} 116,082,000} 129,085,000 
Manufactures?..................]| 2,695,053,582| 2,948,545,315| 3,247,803,438] 3,425,498,540| 3, 769,850,364 
Totals, Secondary Produc- 
iON Ae ee ee 3,073,578, 742] 3,355,040, 796] 3,741,084,871) 3,976,939,540) 4,387,313, 364 
Grand Totals.............] 4,939,417,387| 5,452,356,938| 5,837,369,237| 6,167,384,194| 6,574,619, 365 
NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 
P.c. of 
Net 
Division of Industry. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. Value of 
Produc- 
tion, 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
NOTICUICULOs samen reins 1,140,895, 500/1,382,598, 424/1, 400, 244, 658]1, 522, 948, 870/1,501, 271, 463 36-42 
IN OLOStr Vien ucts ae eae 311,265,847) 313,412,842} 312,844,584] 311,915,163) 323,654,008 7-85 
RASMOTICS REE. Si cua ee tee 44,534, 235 47,942,131 56,360, 633 49,497,038 55,050,973 1-34 
rapping). eee. ce ee 14,785,634} 14,778,173 17,609,036} 17,640,781 16,603,827 0-40 
IMI gh a eee one te 209,583,406] 226,583,333) 240,437,123) 247,356,695) 274,989,487 6-67 
Electric power........... 74,616,863} 79,341,584] 88,933,733) 104,033,297) 112,326,819 Paes 
Totals, Primary Pro- 
duction........ ......]1, 795, 681, 485|2,064, 656, 487|2, 116, 429, 767|2; 253,391, 844/2, 283,896,577 55-49 
Construction. cape 187,114,415) 202,102,890) 251,088,323) 283,263,000) 319,164,000 7-74 
ustom and repair2...... 58,053, 266 61,534,000 68,743,000 74,174,000 82,482,000 2-00 
Manufactures’............/1,256,643,901|1,360,879,907/1,519,179,2465/1, 635, 923, 936|1,819,046,025 44.124 
Totals, Secondary Pro- ) 
CUCTIONL Aaa eee 1,501,811, 582)1,624,516, 797|1, 839,010, 569/1, 993,362, 36/2, 220, 692, 025 53-864 
Grand Totals....... 3,018, 182, 6081/3, 364,824, 598/3, 649,356, 606/38, 901, 505, 298)/4, 122,509, 882 100-0 


1 The gross value of agricultural production here exceeds that given on page 215 in Chapter VIII of thi, 
edition of the Year Book, by the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream. 

2 Statistics of custom and repair industries were not collected after 1922, and the totals for that year 
were repeated in 1923 and 1924. The totals for 1925 to 1928 were estimated according to the percentage 
change in the data for manufacturing. 

3'The item ‘‘manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish-canning and curing, 
shipbuilding, electric power and certain mineral industries also included under other headings. This dupli- 
cation, amounting in 1924 to a gross of $503,446,583 and a net of $279,310,986, in 1925 to a gross of $603,132,346 
and a net of $324,348,686, in 1926 to a gross of $650,369,405 and a net of $315,083,730, in 1927 to a gross of 
$677,458,550 and a net of $345,247,482, and in 1928 to a gross of $730,780,507 and a net of $382,078,720 is elim- 
inated from the grand totals. 

4 The proportion of manufactures, freed from all duplication (as explained in note 3) to the grand total 
of net production was 34-86 p.c., and under like coacitions the proportion of all secondary production to the 
grand total of net production was 44-6) p.c. 

5 This figure exceeds by $26,534,207 that given in the Manufactures chapter as the net production of 
manufactures in 1926. This difference is due to certain duplications in the central electric station industry 
not having been eliminated when the 1926 figures were first compiled. 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 
1926, 1927 and 1928. 


Classification. 


Net Production. 


Agriculture—Field Husbandry— 
Bu TOU Steet Sha atk Se Wk RTE ound ours pete 4 
Pern G ey OCOD DIGS sack cama Gust y gaits acu ea es eee 
Minnie DIOGUCUSGS Aces cet eee ck vs ba saws ehineteiean 
LQ RES Op, sok. «Be eth eee a een Sa eee 


BLO ERY cabs . 9H RRR EE: SNe oon a ne 


‘ey R DIES dl OVS Vo ld EATS] 65 0 ba geek eee 


Animal Husbandry— 
PE ANSTTaV EAM NNEY POLLINA ne eeteRres Why tote. gods catats foie acateee le ees 
NOG eer ees Monit. 5 MNT BUN SRO «cst itasslaliplaletecacs ois salar 
Dairy products— 
VATE COTS a cict Preaek eeu eee ae slate bal sletelaca ew abelsts 
NaPePO RILUGES CoCo e cy his, vic. wei oldie alate tel e's 
LOTION B CO CHOOSE te). f Sie a cede alate! delelcoeis ate aca’ 
HEGCUOT VA CHOOSOL Vr Seen eo teh ee 
Miscellaneous factory products................... 
Milk consumed fresh or otherwise used.......... 
LELoyH LEAS) Coyne l eg IaS je 2 oe ees CRN tar 
Fur farming— 
TERE syeces “oc eee RISEN RTC AICO CIE eC IP a 


Morais; Animal Husbandry)... octet 
Totals, Agricultural Production............... 6.0.00 eeeeee 
Forestry— 
BPE EG CUNO eee PCN, « Sloaiae othek etdtort ov csolk vcs acusctoy Mlagsneie Helou 
Le TR ag eXOXe eb 4n3 4 tie A MR sale Vs ee Oe BR 
PESTON VT LOTS MRR Wola. « ale ety Sete ct otk Pesala Latch pepo Ante a aussie apse 
EEOLN OT TOLESH PLOCUCTS RO se Lites i.6 Sucvsvaosvscoceidi tare wate ts 
Mignsismronestry<C perationssc2ia. cesses os mes Pep ObaSS 


Sea PRCA W LNT TOCALLO LS ercnbersyate weer eee es eos Uk bes deal tea 
Enip=m il products. |. 7. Mk bd ES ees Sister 


iosalseMalling Cperationss. ii) (i .cseeeed. Sols Ad Gna.) 
Prtalcsuhorestry; Production..«..:. cereus dake. jaw teres 
Fisheries— 
Pigh sold freshiby fishermen y.:.). 2254 lvl os ode w eee Bos 
Sales to canning and curing establishments............... 
eieclorves tically: Curedss:..., otis hs rachis AK SME ae ele 2 
Fish-canning and curing establishments (value added). . 
MotaissHisherios Production... 2:3 -.0s- 0+ nebiewqrs e cetuns « 


Trapping— 
BRMPME SR CUOLONCVVILG. [H@) sore « cassioys cinta s bese osu aae,01e\erwrals 


Mineral Production— 
Smelting..... 4 Sige ioe bs Vor to ara eS a tees 


(fin pana et EEL ee Pa ME POs FORA ot 


Pepe MnOral PrOCUCTION .s.05...c00 vhs cesses vee sews ses 
REMI TERG ANC POWOF*, 6), . 00005 cece esc cen sedans vaegene 


Totals, Primary Production 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
. § $ $ 

1,039, 221,000} 1,115,048,000| 1,053,817,000 
42,706,000 45,707,000 48, 400, 463 
4,895,000 4,935,000 5,583,000 
7,330,000 9,112,000 6,834,000 
5,097,000 3,841,000 2,957,000 
1,955,000 2,937,000 3,015,000 
208,000 321,000 509,000 
1,101,464,000] 1,181,896,000} 1,121,115, 463 
178,383,000} 183,927,000} 197,880,000 
4,140,000 4,108,000 5,099,000 
28, 253,000 30,435, 121 29,103,000 
61,753,000 65,709, 986 64,703,000 
80,000 0, 654 82,000 
28,808,000 25,522, 148 30,494,000 
17,767,000 18,879,335 20,581,000 
136,558,658!) 149,631,6261| 148,082,000! 
83,569,000 97,937,000) 106,653,000 
1, 225,000 2,154,000 2,346,000 
2,295,000 2,644,000 3,760,000 
298,788,6582| 341,050,8702) 380,156,000 
1,400, 244,658) 1,522,948,870} 1,501,271, 463 
75, 791, 932 74,270,067 76,431,481 
68, 100,303 70, 284, 895 74,848,077 
6,792, 087 6, 242,865 5,871,724 
53,752,006 54,833,900 55,799, 517 
204,436,328] 205,631,727) 212,950,799 
56,261,176 56, 181, 854 58,972,953 
52,147,080 50,101,582 51,730, 256 
108,408,256) 106,283,436] 110,703,209 
312,844,584) 311,915,163} 323,654,008 
18, 634, 687 18, 138, 789 18,131,309 
16,692,352 14,379,521 15,617,194 
1,535, 182 273,640 651,932 
19,498, 412 16,705,088 20,650,538 
56,360, 633 49, 497,038 55,050,973 
17,609,036 17,640,781 16, 603, 827 
72,853, 566 47,210,995 61,081,477 
42,384,015 66,350,035 70,930,977 
68, 743, 933 71,426,516 74,413, 160 
1,480,149 1,614, 667 1,495,971 
15,016,062 15, 945,063 17,330,721 
10,357,323 11,173, 189 12,381,718 
13,013, 283 14,391, 937 16, 739, 163 
3,781,484 3, 923,388 4,534,568 
12,807,308 15,320,905 16,081,732 
240,487,123] 247,356,695) 274,989,487 
88,933,733] 104,033,297; 112,326,819 


2,116,429, 767] 2, 253,391,844] 2,283,896,577 


1 Three per cent for wastage was deducted from value of milk consumed fresh. 
2 Cost of feed is deducted from the gross for animal husbandry. 
3’ This amount is exclusive of duplication involved in purchases of power by reporting companies. 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Value of Production in Canada during 
1926, 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


Net Production. 


Classification. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ 
Construction— 

General ‘constructions +. weer sete oes See ieee 242,271,000 272,319,000 36,821,000 
Shipbuilldinow, sip ai. sneer oe cece ee aes obs 8,817,323 10,944, 000 12,343, 000 
otals:.ConstruCtloniey. ¢ ac tere milder cree eee aie chee eae 251,088,323) 283,263,000) 319,164,000 
Gustony ANG: LODarT Mee ese cpa sine wesc eet tavernas Ae 68, 743,000 74,174,000 82,482,000 

Manufactures— : 
Veretabloproguets.cnrce mcs scant a hiarnee Sacer Heme ir 244,004,302) 283,374,975 317,073,457 
ANITA PROCUCES es era ci ce steno heeuaes CiLeiT eet oie eae eee 122,920,658 132,260,556 133, 697,496 
Textiles eet Sra Pat, | AERO tee cee es eb eer nae 163,502,261 183,137,300 191,671,848 
WOOdaNdIDADEET fibctus cringe Mamie cioeiaeinors scissor a are 339,062,685) 357,786,924] 389,389,952 
TrOWCATCSUCCI Ts aie whens cu eies: cle hie se RUM TOMER tera: ean MMO Ot 247,168,476) 264,819,160) 300,014,925 
INonsierrousimetalsnn. (cee me emer Lass cisaretineiaeen ae 92,888,719 112,757,295 139, 220,908 
Nonzmetallac minerals a. wens ate ie cing ei vaccine 91,863,604 89, 433,536 112,398, 268 
GHOMNICAl Spey Whe tc. ots CERREI Teos toe ctn eet Ucetnne Seta 62,464, 944 63,854,084 72,812,503 
Miscellaneous including central electric stations.......... 155,303,597 148,500,106 162, 766, 668 
‘Totalses Mamulactunes+ aes e hums aie ene ee Ps se eect ee 1,519,179, 2465} 1,635, 923,936] 1,819,046,025 
MLotalsy Secon Cary LROCUCtiOnun, .csmnteane heen eee eL 1, 839,010,569] 1,993,360, 936] 2,220,692,025 
Grand Dotals yen ae te cine ate tes 3,649,356,606! 3,901,505,298) 4,122,509, 882 


4The item ‘‘total manufactures’ includes the following industries which are also shown elsewhere, 
the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand totals. 


Dairy 1actorieshe: sate wee ane eiaei en ce emt ies meta 31,950, 139 33,176, 852 34, 783, 938 
Saw naillS and pullp=nillstann saan cence et ee ne one cicieeies tar 108,408,256} 106,283,436 110, 703,209 
Mish-canning- and) Cities. .< eee tie wee as Pinan nat orn he niic 14, 156,635 12,719,763 15,688,965 
Ship bull cling eens weet Socom te ett ee eas reece eae nehs ened > 8,817,323 10,944,127 12,342,892 
Mineraltindustiicssnte., Mies. ee he rt Mi os Gee losin nae eek 62,817,544 78,090,007 96, 232, 897 
EGIECETICMOWEL er coe eee eon eee a or aerate A eae 88, 933, 733 104, 033, 297 112,326,819 

J Koy esl Kearse earennr eaten outa c dmc ccrh eg ee Re ae re ero 315,083,730} 345,247,482) 382,078,720 


Totals, Manufactures (with duplicat ons climinated).......... 


1, 204,095,516) 1,290,676,454] 1,436, 967,305 


f 
5 This amount is greater by $26,534,207 than the total elsewhere published as the net production o 


manufactures in 1926. 


aot having been eliminated when the 1926 figures were first compiled. 


This difference is due to certain duplications in the central electric station industry 


Section 2.—The Provincial Distribution of Production. 


During the post-war period of recovery, since 1921, the trend of net produc- 
tion has exhibited considerable variation in the different provinces. I 
Edward Island, the lowest point was reached in 1922, followed by substantial 


recovery from 1924 to 1926, with moderate declines in 1927 and 1928. 


In Prince 


The 


depression in Nova Scotia was maintained from 1920 to 1925 but production in 
1926, which was fairly well maintained in 1927, showed a marked reversal of the 
trend in preceding years. The increase in net production of about 21 p.c. in 
1928 was significant when viewed in relation to this previous advance. The trend 
in New Brunswick showed increases in 1925 and 1926, with a slight recession in 
1927 and a further decrease in 1928 offsetting most of the gain since 1924. 

-In Quebec the decline in 1921 was very severe. During the subsequent 
period the chief features were a substantial gain in 1923, a minor recession in 
1924 and a marked recovery in 1925, continued in 1926, 1927 and 1928. The 
decline of 1921 was also very severe in Ontario, but since that year continuous 
increases have been recorded. The increase in 1924 over the preceding year 
was very slight, but aside from this partial interruption, a steady rate of in- 
crease was maintained from 1922 to 1928. 
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The special feature in the case of Manitoba was the marked increase in 
1924 over 1923. The increase of 1926 was followed by a decline in 1927 but 
the 1928 figure showed an increase of nearly 18 p.c. While a decline was 
shown in Saskatchewan in 1921, the total of 1920 was exceeded in 1922 and 
again in 1925 since when, except for a temporary decline in 1926, the gross 
value of production has shown very satisfactory increases. High points in the 
net value of production in Alberta were attained in 1923 and 1927 but in 1928 
there was a decline of about 10 p.c. In British Columbia, steady increases 
were shown during the recovery from 1922 to 1926, the upward trend being 
fairly continuous. In 1927 there was a moderate increase and the 1928 figures 
established a new high. 
The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the 
_years 1924 to 1928 in Table 3. It will be seen that in the four years the total 
net production of the Dominion increased from $3,018,182,081 to $4,122,509,882, 
or by $1,104,327,801, which is 36-6 p.c. 


3.—Gross and Net Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1924-1928. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Province. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

HUBS CEES 6 (ans ae a a 24,378,343 30,750, 962 32,028,754 25,590, 162 28, 925, 960 
BHO COLLD s yec eects wt eve oe bs 145,356, 067 144,310,705 170, 611, 631 16), 539, 287 204, 211,630 
ew Drunswick.............:. 127,429,891 142,364,505 141,860,549 135,971, 623 132, 957, 699 
MERI GR toate SER ts irs h 1,2)7,316,656| 1,325,485,813] 1,436,435,438| 1,513,389,889| 1,612,448, 740 
DEUS Sete ea TA ee 2,147, 755,210) 2,274,066,092) 2,472,666,468| 2,619,513,041) 2,818,092, 274 
NAVY is ae a ek 279,328,851 296, 263,418 311,220,571 B11 515-657 355,009, 130 
Baskatchewan..)..5........... 33 ), 98, 24 473,558,251 435,783,731 483, 638, 832 502, 850,308 
ROL AG Mer sors cele oe 298,539,566] 360,559,745 383,207,517 462,347,821 439,513,402 
iericishh Columbia. css. 5c.-> «sis 366,499,4 3] 401,006,882 447,965,982 436, 638,318 480,127,529 
CCS a et Cece 5 2,86), 163 3,970,565 5,588,596 5, 239,564 5,482, 693 

Grand Totals............. 4,939, 447,387| 5,452,366,938| 5,837,369, 237| 6,167,334,194| 6,574, 619,365 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Percent- 
age of 
: Total 
Province. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. Net 
Value 
in 1928 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
Pete Island , 2)... << 18,138,381 23,428,069 26,325, 625 23, 734, 082 23, 128,829 0-56 
Nova Scotia.......... 96,071, 433 95,814, 984 124,218,480 119,540,211 144, 272,367 3-50 
New Brunswick....... 78,298,070 87,872,881 90,964,915 86,871,419 85,364, 983 2-07 
MEO... cca ic'sns cove os 729,992,866 803,412, 257 869,594,363 920, 270,084 979, 666, 796 23-76 
IOS aka so can ss 1,217, 764,312) 1,273,062,275) 1,371,688,666) 1,469,994,588) 1,572,835, 443 38-15 
BLOB. kas Sis cis ve « 190,022,463 187,877,971 207,100, 745 200,050, 712 235, 182,568 5-71 
Saskatchewan........ 237,254,471 366,359, 945 357,046, 765 406, 098, 995 413, 825,134 10-04 
bert 6. ot 210,972,370 261,465, 029 298,026,980 378,578,571 341, 413,575 8-28 
British Columbia..... 236,816,575 261,575,060 289,801,471 291,140, 286 321,354, 242 7-80 
RGU) ors Shae she's 2,851,140 3,956, 127 5,588,596 5, 226,350 5,465,945 0-13 
Grand Totals....! 3,018,182,081| 3,354,824,598| 3,640,355, 606| 3,901,505, 298| 4,122,509,882! 100-00 


Relative Production in Different Provinces, 1928.—It will be seen from 
Table 3 that Ontario and Quebec held first and second places among the prov- 
inces in the net value of production in 1928, and that the percentage of pro- 
duction of each of these provinces to the total was higher than in 1927. The 
net output in the two provinces during 1928 represented 38-2 p.c. and 23°8 p.c. 
of the total respectively, compared with 37-7 p.c. and 23-6 p.c. in 1927. Sas- 
katchewan held third place with a percentage of 10-0 in 1928, compared with 
10-4 in 1927. Alberta occupied fourth place in 1928 with a percentage of 8:3 
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while British Columbia was fifth with a percentage of 7-8 and Manitoba sixth 
with a percentage of 5:7. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island were next in importance in the order named, with percentages of 3°5, 
2:1 and 0:6, respectively. The Yukon Territory contributed 0-1 p.c. to the 
total. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in each Province, 
1928. 


The Maritime Provinces.—Production in Nova Scotra in 1928 was prin- 
cipally in the manufacturing, agricultural and mining industries, which were 
accountable for 28-3 p.c., 25:4 p.c. and 21:2 p.c. respectively of the net output 
of the province; the contribution of manufactures, aside from processes carried 
on in connection with the extractive industries, was 28-3 p.c. In New Bruns- 
wick agriculture took first place as a producer of new wealth, the proportion 
being 35-0 p.c., while forestry furnished an output of 26-2 p.c. Manufacturing 
occupied third place with an output of 20-0 p.c., followed by fisheries with 5:9 'p.c. 
and construction with 6:0 p.c. Agriculture, including fur farming contributed 
83°8 p.c. of the net output of Prince Edward Island. Increases in seven branches 
of production in the Maritime Provinces, counterbalanced decreases in forestry 
and trapping.- The net result was that the value of production was 9°7 p.c. 
greater in 1928 than in the preceding year, while Nova Scotia alone showed an 
increase of nearly 21 p.c. 

Quebee.—The product derived from manufactures in Quebec was greater 
than that from any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of 
establishments associated with the extractive industries, contributed 45:8 p.c., 
while the net output of the entire manufacturing division, referred to the same 
base, was 57:4 p.c. Agriculture, with 23-3 p.c., forestry with 10-8 p.c. and con- 
struction with 10°38 p.c. occupied second, third and fourth places. With the 
exception of agriculture, increases were shown in each of the branches of pro- 
duction in 1928 as compared with 1927. ‘The increases over 1927 in manufac- 
tures and in the generation of electrical energy reached 9 p.c. and 7 p.., 
respectively. 

Ontario.—The net production from the manufactures of Ontario, when 
stripped of all duplication, was $775,000,009 or 49-3 p.c. of the total, compared 
vith $393,000,000 or 25-0 p.c. from agriculture. Construction held third place 
with 7-9 p.c. of the total, and mining followed with 6-3 p.c. The forestry out- 
put was 5-5 p.c. of the net production of the province. Increases over 1927 
were achieved in all the main divisions of production except construction. The 
net output of manufactures increased by $97,000,000, and agriculture showed a 
gain of $2,698,000. Except in forestry and fisheries, Ontario led the other prov- 
inces and divisions in the productivity of the main branches of industry. The 
province yielded precedence in forestry operations to Quebec alone, while British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick obtained a greater income from 
fisheries. About 50 p.c. of the net manufacturing output of the country was con- 
tributed by Ontario, and 26 p.c. of the agricultural income was derived from the 
same source. . . 

The Prairie Previnces.—About 88-2 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan was 
obtained from farming, which also largely predominated as a producer of new 
wealth in Manitoba and Alberta, the proportions being 57-6 p.c. and 72:7 p.c., 
respectively. Mineral production, chiefly coal mining, held second: place in 
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Alberta, with an output of 9°5 p.c. of the provincial total. Manufacturing was 
second in importance in Manitoba, representing 24-9 p.c. of the provincial total. 
Larger grain yields accounted for the increase in the net production of Manitoba, 
while agricultural income showed a decline in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Despite the decline in Alberta, the net value of production in the three Prairie 
Provinces showed an increase over 1927 of $5,693,000: or 0:5 p.c. 


British Columbia.—The net production from manufacturing in British 
Columbia during 1928 was about $133,700,000, but over 58 p.c. of this amount was 
derived from manufacturing processes closely associated with the primary indus- 
tries, especially logging and fishing. The remainder, $55,800,000, was 16-9 p.c. of 
the net output of the province. Aside from manufacturing, forestry constituted 
the chief source of new wealth—about 26 p.c. of the total output of the province 
was contributed by the forest. Mining and farming followed in order, with per- 
centages of 20-1 and 14-1, respectively. The general increase in the net output 
of production in the province during 1928 indicated that the improvement in 
business conditions was well distributed throughout the main branches of industry. 


Details showing the gross and net values of production, by industries, in the 
various provinces in 1928, together with percentages, are given in Tables 4 and 5. 


4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 1928. 


Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Tables i and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


A Prince Near 
Industry. Edward |Nova Scotia. Do inericle Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ROGUE. ee ccinticiera a alsin a net 23, 216,000 43,963,000 35,802,000] 316,701,000} 570,717,580 
BRAS TTS WFYI fe 8 occncey ahs chai ase 861, 656 12,366, 738 32,590, 261 162, 632,029 125,901,720 
MPTAOTACS Hast yachts digest dersaaloit I 1,657,920 16, 220, 153 6,017,300 3,403,475 4,030,753 
NES SOV ela) Lee ,472 219, 882 189,950 3,276,054 4,116,703 
BPRS AN joni she oes sli se Ste aire idee aoe - 30,524,392 2,198,919 43, 932,979 108, 347,555 
POCUTIC DOWER cco ges0d be ei ses 190,478 3,280,348 2,389,616 43,032,444 67,311, 989 
MORSABEDUCEION:. «ibis civl «clk sialieds ot % 559, 000 29,756, 0 7,824,000 153,56), 0 4. 190,56), 000 
Custom and repair:............ 315,000 4,338,000 2,714,000 24,610,000 59,431,000 
PAMUTACTULCS!. 05.65. 0 ceete sca eee 4,445,160 84,948,608 67,413,742) 1,073, 162,291] 1,949,724, 119 

Grand Totals........... 28,925,960) 204,211,630) 132,957,699) 1,612,448, 740) 2,813, 092,274 

: : Saskat- British 
Industry. Manitoba. ehowas Alberta. Ciabial Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

RBI DULO soe o's cect « 5 'ah0 oko 160,965,000 413,894,000 282,849,000 57,204,000 - 
AUCs AS 8s hc fos wa arch o.6,0 e 7,487,113 3,295,443 7,031,589 121,360, 257 = 
2 SSCS, RE ee eee 2,240,314 563, 533 725,050 35, 758,004 51,665 
UMMA ines teh oe te we sos 1,316,446 1,821,492 1,536,629 1,526,621 2,593,578 2 
PAG ca ae 0 gor et a 4,186, 853 1,719,461 32,531,416 82,099, 180 2,709, 957 
MOCTTIG POWED.. ooo... coe ease 6,801,801 Op lDe OND: 4,556, 228 12, 226,083 127,493 
PIG ETATCTION, . 0 sce ee ses 24, 042, UU 22,127, 0 )U 17, 910, 000 42,49, UK - 
Custom and repair............. 10,016,000 8,066,000 8,498,000 11,097,000 - 
MeAVAeCtULES! ek. ce ee 159, 435,094 59,125, 280 100,744,401 270,851, 669 = 

Grand Totals........... $55,009,180) 502,859,308) 439,513,402) 480,127,529 5,482, 693 


1The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the grand 


total for each province. 


struction as well as under manufacturing. 


The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
‘may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. 


Shipbuilding has been included under con- 


The following statement gives the amount of the duplication 


by provinces:—Prince Edward Island, $2,362,451; Nova Scotia, $19,633,584; New Brunswick, $26, 182, 766; 
Quebec, $198, 424,391; Ontario, $245,542,494; Manitoba, $18,348,435; Saskatchewan, $10,779,375; Alberta, 
$15,283,918; British Columbia, $140,901, 136. 

2Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
1928—-concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION. 


Prince Naw 
Industry. che Nova Scotia. Bovliswiske Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Asriculturompnrrtan. cena anne 19,384,324 36,583,965 29,838,855! 228,209,110} 393,106,062 
HOrestryaieemens chiocee eee ee 780,673 10,017,630 22,355,929} 105,949,186 87,063,941 
PISheries. weakness oe ak 1,196, 681 11, 681, 995 5,001, 64! 2,996, 614 4,03), 753 
EUrap pings teay.. satiate ar, 2 toes 6,472 219, 882 189,950 3,276,054 4,116,703 
Miningy® camer maumon ceeine se = 30,524,392 2,198,919 37,037,420 99,584, 718 
Mlectric powere.. ie .ness nde s- 189,997 2,627,388 1,900,602 36,172,736 47,745,431 
Construction. esos. dete eae 363, 000 19,574,000 5,086,000} 101,195,000) 123,756,000 
Custom and repair............. 201,000 2,772,000 1, 734,000 15,725,000 37,975,000 
Manutactures?! coh; 2h. wale nent 1,697,868 40,780, 167 27,663,181) 562,581,419] 915,222,879 

Grand Totals........... 23,128,829) 144,272,367), 85,364,983) 979,666,796) 1,572,835, 443 

Industry. Manitoba. oe Alberta. Ges Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

APTICUILUTOEL a. meet aes 135,435,238] 364,992,273) ~248,288,742 45,432,894 - 
HOrestry ieee Seren ames 5,625,464 3,085, 930 5,833,515 82,908,779 = 
Bisheriess aeajerin wctse mitre ee 2,240,314 563, 533 725,050 26, 562,727 51,665 
ATAPDING Ay emit ae ween ee ee 1,316, 446 1,821,492 1,536, 629 1,526, 621 2,593,578 2 
Mining Beast teats. ¥ teeta ne 4,186,853 1,719,461 32,531,416 64,496,351 2,709,957 
Hlectric power sacs... eee 5,864, 851 3, 755, 734 3,940,482 10,018, 853 110,745 
Wonstruction 05) 0h. ane nee 15, 624, 000 14,383,000 11, 642,000 27,541, 000 - 
Custom and repair............. 6,400,000 5, 154,000 5,430,000 7,091,000 - 
Manutacturestaen. sa neni yeni 71,150,401 24,938,549 41,345,704) 183,665,857 - 

Grand Tofals........... 235,182,568} 413,825,184) 341,413,575) 321,354,242 5,465,945 


1The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the grand 
total for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding has been included under con- 
struction as well as under manufacturing. The following statement gives the amount of the duplication by 
provinces:—Prince Edward Island, $691,186; Nova Scotia, $10,519,237; New Brunswick, $10,604, 984; 
Quebec, $113,475,776; Ontario, $139, 769,604; Manitoba, $12,661,032; Saskatchewan, $6,588,904; Alberta, 
$9,869,620; British Columbia, $77,898,377. 


2Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Tota| 
Net Production of each Province, 1928. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Industry. Edward Seta! Pranavcicks Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
AOrICULLUTGd. Sat Ady: Rac OR eee oe 83-81 25-36 34-95 23-29 24-99 
IONSSULS 7 20s sre, Pree ea Na ce EE ee 3°38 6-95 26-19 10-82 5-54 
HISHOLIOS fiyk.-c<ci aes dee ie eee ec 5-17 8-10 5-86 0-31 0-26 
EDPaD PING oe Mean eee aie ee eRe eee 0-03 0-15 0-22 0-33 0-26 
VA indy os way vipa oer eb SIN pe A ne A ee - 21-16 2-58 3°78 6°33 
BECELIC; PO Wear scteset sonnet RA ee 0-82 1-82 2-23 3-69 3°04 
Constructionen site] cet een 1-57 13-57 5-96 10-33 7:37 
Custom ancdirepalnwen ancien ere eee 0-87 1-92 2-03 1-61 2-41 
Manutacturesnn es: sae tens ee ane 4-35 20-97 19-98 45-84 49-30 
Grand Total eck sad secs aadeeie 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Total Manufactures (percentage to Grand 
Total of Net Production)............ 7-34 28-27 32-41 57-43 58-19 
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5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total Net 
Production of each Province, 1928—concluded. 


. Saskat- British 
Industry. Manitoba. at setae Alberta. Chlimbie. Yukon. | Canada. 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
BASEPICULOUTO ss ce One hes cc Ove Se nedensoeent 57-59 88-20 72-72 14-14 - 36-42 
Forestry RSE SI, eatin NESE wx hind nsviescscie t 2-39 0-7 1-71 25-80 - 7-85 
RRR ON Mics ste Cs he LK ng vos wig ts vince oo ¥ 0-95 0-14 0-21 8-26 0-94 1:34 
Trapping OR piles he) Ror 00 ee a ee ae 0-56 0-44 0-45 0-48 47-451 0-4) 
ER Se ee Sp ee ee 1-78 0-42 9-53 20-07 49-58 6:67 
Electric hp a te Bo Po RAR are 2-49 0-91 1-16 3-12 2-3 2-72 
CUTS EN (cute Pia See | een Re 6-65 3°47 3°41 8-57 = 7:74 
SSUIBLOMEANCTODRIT. ... 06.00 css cascc cases 2-72 1-24 1-59 2-21 - 2-00 
WUATUTACLUIFES. TLG8 6255 hi... cele sie eSuclele & 24-87 4-43 9-22 17-35 - 34°86 
Grand Totals.................. 100-00 190-00 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-00 


Total Manufactures (percentage to Grand 
Total of Net Production)............ 30-25 6-03 12-11 41-59 - 44.12 


1Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


In view of the early completion of the 1929 production statistics, it is 
possible to give the following statement of the net values of production in the 
individual provinces and for Canada by industries for that year. The figures 
given are comparable with the 1928 net figures of Table 4. 


STATEMENT OF THE NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 
BY INDUSTRIES AND PROVINCES, 1929. 


Prince Nova New — : : 
Industry. Edward Sabtia Beonewiel. Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
Island. 
$ $ $ s $ $ $ 
merricuigure...a 0.1 04)..04. 19,650,000] 30,159,723] 28,346,000} 206,847,195) 340,303,820 68, 274,916 
TBS UY) waite icc cdawe es +s 582,259| 9,707,296] 24,828,864) 105,487,196) 90,408,523 6, 734, 916 
Fisheries......... Puanehs whiz 1,297,125) 11,427,491) 5,935,635} 2,933,339} 3,919,144 2,745, 205 
PPA DING ys socio ae oa supers 14,598 238, 933 194,233} 2,350,353] 4,020,005 1,143,439 
RPI eco ches 5 aye. - | 30,904,453) 2,439,072] 46,358,285] 117,662,505 5, 423, 825 
Electric power............ 203,185} 3,087,911) 2,208,666] 40,910,068} 51,169,734 6,442,510 
POGNSEPUCTION 0. %..54' cea: 407,745 9,809, 106 4,424,225] 128,911,564] 141,983,320 24, 829, 087 
Custom and repair........ 203 , 000 2,544, 000 1,532,000} 19,816,000) 48,747,000 8,305,000 
Manufactures!............. 1,773,894] 42,786,293} 30,980,481] 617,372, 403/1,022,984,190 75, 750, 746 
Grand Totals....| 23,452,390) 129,380,194] 87,382, 143/1,049,515,828|1,658,395,781}, 185,231,376 
: Saskat- British 
Industry. Renn: Alberta. Pemba: Yukon. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BOPPTGUCUT OL ae ey. dale cveh ta as 0% 173,109,918] 128,326,870 39,111,382 — | 1,034, 129, 824 
REPROD Yat Ata: Sut tbh) aac 5,291, 482 7,720, 289 86, 888, 253 : - 337,649, 078 
ES Co he 572, 871 732,214 23, 930, 692 24, 805 53,518,521 
UES UTTER 2,149,196 2,303, 403 1,363, 264 2,579,023 2 16,356, 447 
OTA ae a 2 aerate 2,253,506 34, 739, 986 68, 162,878 2,905,736 310, 850, 246 
MUIGCETIC DOWET......5..0..0040- 4,169,590 4,386,380 10,305, 402 = 122,883, 446 
Mpenstrnepones os belo ct 22,219,795 18,953,740 35,170, 816 - 386, 709,398 
Custom and repair............. 7, 266, 000 6, 960, 000 9,245,000 - 99, 618, 000 
MIGMUTACTITOBL, | io... cde ssc eee 29, 292,332 44,123, 868 132, 286, 208 — | 1,997,350,365 


Grand Totals......... 238,781,959} 237,493,962) 331,466,014 5,509, 564| 3,946,609, 211 


1 The duplication between the primary industries and manufactures deducted in computing the grand 
totals was as follows:—Prince Edward Island, $679,416; Nova Scotia, $11,285,012; New Brunswick, 
$13,506,983; Quebec, $121,470,575; Ontario, $157,802,460; Manitoba, $14,418,268; Saskatchewan, $7,542,731; 
Alberta, $10,752,788; British Columbia, $74,997,881; Canada, $412,456,114. 

2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single 
industry of the Canadian people, employing, in 1921, 32-8 p.c. of the total gain- 
fully occupied population and 38-16 p.c. or nearly two-fifths of the gainfully 
occupied males. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian 
manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very 
large percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement on the occupied and 
the available agricultural lands in Canada, see p. 39 of this volume. 

This chapter of the present volume begins with a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. Then come statistics of agriculture, includ- 
ing agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live stock and poultry, fur 
farming, dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour. and wages, prices and miscel- 
laneous. Since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the 
world market, the chapter closes with a review of the world’s statistics of agri- 
culture, compiled from the publications of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. . 

The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained, on pages 186 to 191, an article on 
the “ Development of Agriculture in Canada”, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. To this the interested reader is 
referred. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the prov- 
ince”; it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any 
law of the Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . . shall have 
effect in and for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to 
any Act of the Parliament of Canada”. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion 
and in each of the nine provinces, though in most provinces the portfolio of 
agriculture is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a 
single Minister. A short sketch of the functions of the various Departments 
follows. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means 
purely agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and .emigration; 
(3) public health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at 
Quebec; (5) arts and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration 
of statistics; (7) patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and 
trade marks. | 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one 
entrusted to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became 
the order of the day within the Department of Agriculture itself. At the present 
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time it includes the following brahches:—(1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy 
and Cold Storage; (3) Health of Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Ento- 
mological; (7) Fruit; (8) Publications; (9) Agricultural Economics. 

For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index “ Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion 
Government Departments”. For the publications of the Department, covering 


a wide field of information, see in the index the entry “ Publications of Domin- 
ion Departments ”’. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
the Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister, a Live Stock Super- 
intendent, a Superintendent of Women’s Institutes and a Dairy Superintendent. 
Assistance is given in co-operative marketing, promoting the live stock industry 
and encouraging exhibitions, the formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs and the wel- 
fare of agriculture generally. 


Nova Scotca.—Agriculture in the province of: Nova Scotia is administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is divided into twenty 
main branches:—(1) administration, (2) agricultural college, (3) demonstration 
farm, (4) demonstration poultry plant, (5) poultry, (6) government creameries, 
(7) government cheese factory, (8) dairying, (9) horticulture, (10) apiculture, 
(11) live stock, (12) entomology, (13) botany, (14) soils and fertilizers, (15) 
agricultural associations and societies, (16) exhibitions, (17) extension service, 
(18) women’s institutes, (19) field crops, (20) marketing. During the past year 
the Information Branch of the Department of Agriculture has been broadcasting 
over CHNS (the radio station of the Halifax Herald) a series of radio talks on 


timely agricultural subjects by experts in the various lines of technical 
agriculture. 


New Brunswick—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows:—(1) industry, immigration and farm settlement, (2) 
elementary agricultural education, (3) agricultural societies and live stock, (4) 
dairying, (5) horticulture, (6) soils and crops, (7) poultry, (8) bee-keeping, (9) 
women’s institutes, (10) agricultural representatives. 


Quebec—The Quebec Department of Agriculture has been reorganized during 
the course of the year and now comprises a certain number of branches and 
sections as follows:—Agricultural Economics Branch, including the following 
sections:—publicity; co-operation, markets and statistics; demonstration farms; 
agricultural surveys; field husbandry; drainage, home economics, bee-keeping 
and sugar making; agricultural societies. Live Stock Branch, including the fol- 
lowing sections:—dairy; veterinary; swine; sheep; horses; poultry; farm build- 
ings. Horticulture Branch, including the following sections:—fruit growing; 
truck crops; vegetable canning; flower growing; phytopathology; entomology; 
botany. Agricultural Representatives Branch:—78 agricultural representatives’ 
offices are now established in rural counties of Quebec. The above organiza- 
tions are all under one General Director of Branches. 


There are other activities which are not included in the above organization, 


such as:—agricultural education; agricultural merit competition; provincial 
dairy school. 
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Ontario—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the - following 
branches :—agricultural and horticultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, 
fruit, crops, co-operation and markets, statistics and publications, agricultural 
representatives, colonization and immigration. The Department conducts the 
Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College, and the Experi- 
mental Farm at Guelph, the Agricultural School at Kemptville, the Ridgetown 
Experimental Farm, the Horticultural Experimental Station at Vineland, and 
the Demonstration Farm at New Liskeard. 


Mantoba—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an agri- 
cultural extension service, a dairy branch, a publications and statistics branch, 
a live-stock branch, a game branch, a co-operative marketing branch, and a 
weeds branch. It also conducts the Manitoba branch of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada. 


/ 


Saskatchewan—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly 
administrative. It includes the following principal branches:—live stock, field 
crops, dairy, bureau of statistics, co-operative organization and markets and the 
debt adjustment bureau. The live-stock branch provides the organization for 
examining and licensing stallions, purchasing and selling cattle, sheep and hogs 
to farmers on credit terms, and registering brands for live stock. Purebred sire 
areas are being created uader statutory authority in order to eliminate undesir- 
able sires and improve the quality of live stock. The poultry industry is pro- 
moted through the flock culling service, the turkey grading service and the 
approved hatchery policy. The field crops branch aids in promoting better 
crops and providing control measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. 
The dairy branch directs the grading of cream at all the creameries, promotes 
herd improvement through cow-testing and administers the provisions of the 
Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing creamery operators, cream testers, 
and the bonding of creameries. The Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting service and 
gathers data annually respecting the crops and live stock of the province. The 
co-operative organization and markets branch grants charters to co-operative 
associations under the Co-operative Associations Act, promotes co-operative 
stock shipping and poultry marketing and maintains an exchange service by a 
weekly news letter through which buyer and, seller are brought together. An 
aplary division has been organized to assist bee-keeping which is developing 
substantially. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department and 
grants are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities 
of societies is centred in the College of Agriculture of the University of 
‘Saskatchewan. 


Alberta—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services:— 
agricultural schools and demonstration farms, field crops, dairy, live stock, veter- 
inary, poultry, apiaries, fairs and institutes, branding, game regulation, women’s 
bureau service, provincial publicity bureau, crop reports and statistics, market- 
ing services, district agriculturists and moving picture bureau, also a branch 
looking after the fur farm leases of the province. 


The attention of the Department has recently been given to the develop- 


ment of apiculture and a Provincial Apiarist has been appointed. Increased 
encouragement is being given to the live-stock industry through the “ Pure- 
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bred Bulls Purchase Act.” Increasing efforts are being made to ccpe with the 
weed menace and encouragement is being given to the sale and production of 
registered seed. The poultry industry is also receiving increased attention. 
Money is expended each summer in connection with soil survey work, and effort 
is being directed towards the improvement of agricultural machinery. 


British Columbia—On April 1, 1930, the Department of Agriculture was 
reorganized into five main divisions, as follows: executive, plant industry, 
animal industry, markets, colonization and land settlement. In charge of these 
main divisions are officials who formerly directed a number of smaller branches. 


The district agriculturist system has been reorganized with eight district 
agriculturists under the Director of Plant Industry, and eight under the Director 
of Animal Industry. 


Some of the special lines of work conducted by the Department during the 
year were: fruit and vegetable trial plots, in which improved varieties of ship- 
ping and canning strawberries were tried out; fertilizer demonstration work, with 
cannery peas. In the Livestock Section, special work has been done with animal 
parasites, also herd improvement in co-operation with cow-testing associations, etc. 

For the publications of the. provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the 
index the entry “ Publications of Provincial Governments”. 


Subsection 3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experimental Stations. 


Amongst the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal 
breeding and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work 
has had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The 
introduction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and 
it is of interest to note that other newer wheats, particularly Garnet, also orig- 
inated by the experimental farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis 
in large areas. Among the earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which 
have passed permanently into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned 
those relating to early seeding, summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, 
the fertilizing value of clover crops and the introduction of suitable grasses and 
clovers. Both the common red ‘clover and alfalfa now enter into rotations as 
the result of experiments and efforts to obtain hardy strains and to discover 
means of resistance to winter-killing. Further experiments with earlier-ripening 
and drought-resisting cereals are now being carried on, each new discovery increas- 
ing the cultivable area of Canada. Other researches relate to the production of 
frost-resisting fruit trees for the Prairie Provinces. ‘This research work has 
already had a profoundly ameliorating effect upon Canadian agriculture. State- 
ments regarding the work now under way at the Dominion Experimental Farms 
and Stations and at Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations 
follow. 


(A) Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations.! 


Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament (49 Vict., ce. 23), the Dominion 
Experimental Farms system was at first made up of the Central Farm at Ottawa 


1 Revised by Dr. Frank T. Shutt, Ass:stant Director, Experimental Farms Branch, Ottawa. 
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and four branch farms:—one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime 
_ Provinces; one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for the Northwest 
Territories; and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 
The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a 
__ corresponding increase in the number of experimental farms and stations.1_ These, 
an experimental fox ranch, now total 27, with a total acreage of 14,764-70, 
as compared with the original five farms, with a total acreage of 3,472, established 
in 1886. The following table shows the present number of farms and stations, 
with the acreage of each and the date of establishment. 


DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AND STATIONS, 1930. 


; Date 

Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. Estab- 

lished. 
Maree Patin Otiewa.. oc ale. ei. oles Ontarie?. aves: 825-5 1886 
(0 STEERS TORS ERA), a Ge en en ONEATION « isssacce tess ome 1,270 1910 
EOIN, adh dite PSI GUE Re ne a en ns aad COMEATHI On ro nantes coke 198-3 1909 
Meenarlottotown Stations . x5 :0¢sucuie 2. ihe. se cies oe eset ews caen PPSEUMIE es seyaatstes dt 173-1 1909 
BIOL Ge POxhanch (oh. cwnc's Boe s dcale ety sclaeh anaes i eget Ch (Ea ae oy aes 12 1925 
IRS 0) NE TAUEe  aN Ae hole. gied eo ie Ecc ye FG ov a.baWlans dels vor soe-sas lps Nova Scotia........ 465 1886 
MRE UL Ott IOI meer iiss ook Stes Ll die fees bse teens wee Nova Scotia........ 452-9 1912 
ig VOM OUL SR A OSC AD TS he Rot Sea te Ee ae ae eee ee New Brunswick.... 525 1912 
‘Ste. AMINO 6 le POCALICrG SUAGION sso. cuiec baa ctha. .sswige see IIUGDOC 4 niclis 0.2 cokeyes 251 1911 
_” BSOUCSISUNTIONMIIE. IESeh Wacken ae Ped A (uabeCidioss | eee 345-3 1911 
pees Valter nitl THON Re Mies. cic: ho ele delve Vantec sie valcke toe OueheGis Fs oo 0k. eke 600 1914 
Farnham SURAT ty ay 7 bead ts Aenea tag Vs) hee in ee Age Muebect, fae aes ts. 95 1912 
POEL USCA IOGAD trvigb Persie cherho-5 Shia Aee sce Swi e <bts s dgitenn MuBHOCs 4.x Aaetaasen 1,200 1916 
BEEESOTN PEON MLACIONS coo c sc. pe caclos jek yas vie vanes s® tian Wmebecie.. wscadeds oc 160 1928 
a — ee re ee RS WT Sot gs Seed. RASS Sha, Ee Manitoba........... 842 1886 
3 i 614 1915 
1,320 1886 
650 1908 
520 1910 
4 f 800 1920 
fem Domte PSEA ULOTIAL Pee td net nel Ci eee Ret: Pha eae AMoOrtaes «Uae ant. 396 1907 
IGS OL SATION nc ccecteibros sarsple) «tod conwomrenee buona aie Alberta...... eee 500 1906 
REOLO SUL GIOM ce ccgsls as phos oe va ARE TN Valens Geislng oaneed British Columbia... 49-6 1612 
V iitsrmero SUEROLE LSE ee RA, 8 CAML OR SEERA Kr Sek Peete OE Em British Columbia... 425 1923 
‘Summerland Station “Ag ONE niet MER ERA ea nae os British Columbia... 545 1914 
RT) EES RE 800 aie eee aes ee ee OF British Columbia... 1,400 1886 
memnoy miation, Vancouver:Island....:... 0)... ..0006dn0% British Columbia... 130 1912 


a In addition there are eight sub-stations, viz.:—Wainwright, Fort Vermilion 

+ Beaverlodge, Alberta; Fort Smith, Resolution, Providence and Good Hope, 

orthwest Territories; Boi Farm, St. Joachim (operated from Cap Rouge), 

: Quebec. There is also the Dominion Range Experiment Station at Manyberries, 
_ Alberta. Experimental work under the Division of Illustration Stations is con- 
ducted on 12 farms in Prince Edward Island, 15 in Nova Scotia, 19 in New 
_ Brunswick, 63 in Quebec, 19 in Ontario, 14 in Manitoba, 31 in Saskatchewan, 
‘19 in Alberta and 15 in British Columbia. Small experimental plots are also 


PS 


being operated at several points along the line of the Hudson Bay Railway. 


Organization of the System of Experimental Farms—The Central Farm at 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat 
are stationed the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, 
and the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, 
both at the Central Farm and the branch farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be 


____1The five original farms established in 1886 are known as ‘‘Experimental Farms’’; those added since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations’’. No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 
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pursued throughout the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the 
Director, the technical officers, and the superintendents on whose branch farms 
the work is to be conducted. The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual 
experimental work at the Central Farm. At the branches, the superintendents 
are in charge of the carrying out of the various lines of general experiment, and — 
also conduct experiments of local importance. 


The Divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried 
on throughout the system, and have each a technical officer in charge, are as 
follows:—(1) Animal Husbandry; (2) Bacteriology; (3) Bees; (4) Botany; 
(5) Cereals; (6) Chemistry; (7) Extension and Publicity; (8) Economic Fibre 
Production; (9) Field Husbandry; (10) Forage Plants; (11) Horticulture; 
(12) Illustration Stations; (13) Poultry and (14) Tobacco. Briefly the main lines 
of the work of these Divisions are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry—This Division engages in work with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 
Under this Division also is operated the work in breeding cattle and hybrid 
buffalo at Wainwright, Alberta. | 


Bacteriology —The work of this Division is of two types, routine and research. 
The former includes the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, foods and feeding ~ 
stuffs, soils and soil condiments, and the manufacture and furnishing of nitro- 
cultures for legume growing. The main work is of an investigational nature, in 
which close co-operation with the other Divisions is maintained in research work 
having a bacteriological bearing. 


Botany—The work of this Division falls into two classes, economic botany 
and plant pathology. The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied 
and special attention is given to the hfe history and control of weeds. The 
Division also has charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant 
pathology, in addition to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa, there are 
laboratories at Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Kentville, N.S.; Fredericton, N.B.; Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiere, Que.; St. Catharines, Ont.; Summerland and Saanichton, 
B.C. In addition, three large laboratories for the study of rusts and other grain 
Giseases are maintained at Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask. and Winnipeg, 
Man. Investigations are being conducted into diseases affecting forest trees, 
fruit trees, cereals, small fruits, potatoes, vegetables and tobaccos. 


Cereals—In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by 
cross-breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these 
as to their suitability for various parts of Canada. All approved varieties are 
made available for propagation by farmers. Among the more important -varie- 
ties produced in this Division and now widely grown in Canada are Marquis 
and Huron wheats, Banner Ottawa 49 oats, and Arthur peas. Two interesting 
varieties originated by this Division are the Garnet and Reward wheats, now 
being tested by farmers; they ripen not quite as early as Prelude but yield 
better. The Division also carries on extensive milling and baking tests. The 
expansion of breeding work especially for disease resistance, and the creation of 
an extensive plan of co-operative experiments with farmers, are two develop- 
ments of recent years, 
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Chemistry —The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis 
of fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungi- 
cides, etc. It also assists other Divisions in chemical problems and does a large 
amount of investigational and analytical work for other Branches and Depart- 

ments. Field tests with various kinds and quantities of fertilizers are carried 
on by this Division at a number of the branch farms and stations. 


Extension and Publicity—This Division acts as a connecting link between 
the experimental farms and the farmer, by making the work of the farms as 
Bidely known as possible. Two chief means used are exhibits at as many 


fairs as possible each year and extension of the departmental mailing lists. 


for fibre production, the best varieties and strains of sced of fibre plants (flax 

and hemp), cultural methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. 
Z Chiefly for demonstrational purposes, the Division is conducting extensive co- 
- operative trials at Forest, Ont., Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., Kentville and 
Lunenburg, NS. 


. Field Husbandry—tThis Division applies, under field conditions, the results 
_ obtained by other Divisions directly engaged in scientific research. Some of 
_ the main lines of work under way are tests of fertilizers, moisture requirements 
of various crops, methods of drainage, rotations and cultural methods. Data 
of cost of production of field crops are gathered in connection with this work. 
Range land investigations are also under way. 


. Econonuc Fibre Plants—The Division studies the areas in Canada suitable 
3 


Forage Plants—The Division has for its work the originating and variety 
testing of grasses, leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant 
‘breeding with these; the collection of genera and species likely to be of value 
as forage plants; the study of the possibilities and methods of growing root 
seed, including sugar beets, in Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of 
varieties newly obtained and not available commercially. 


Horticulture—The work of the Division of Horticulture falls under four 
- main heads:—vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental 
gardening and plant breeding. In the three first named, the testing of varieties 
is a main feature, with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yield- 
ing and most disease-resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improve- 
ment of existing sorts by cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special 
attention at Ottawa. Canning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. 
Much co-operative work with farmers in orchard experiments, blueberry cul- 
ture, etc., is under way. 


Illustration Stations—This Division forms another connecting link between 
the experimental farms and the farmer. The stations are now 207 in number. 
Each is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work 

according to directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties 
_ of crops and the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years 
on the experimental farms. 


_ Poultry—The scope of the work of the Poultry Division has been greatly 
_ extended during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of 
Investigation :—artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of 
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breeding and rearing, production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and 
table, and housing of poultry. Poultry survey work, 2.e., the endeavour to get 
groups of farmers in various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry | 
costs and returns, is already showing results in the better housing, breeding and 
care of the farm flock. Egg-laying contests and registration work are carried 
on. Investigations in poultry diseases are extensively conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the Health of Animals Branch. 


Tobacco—The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During 
the growing season, inspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as 
possible, with a view to suggesting the best cultural methods and means of com- 
bating diseases and insect pests. Co-operative trials amongst farmers are exten- 
sively conducted. 

In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity 
and Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the experimental farms are 
made available to the farmer:—(1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; 
(3) by “Seasonable Hints,” a 16 page pamphlet, brought out every three months, 
with a circulation of about 490,000 and now in its fifteenth year; and (4) by 
articles in the press. The farm officers devote considerable time each year to 
lecturing, demonstrating, judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agri- 
culture. Excursions to the various farms are also a valuable means of bringing 
the work to the attention of the farmer. 


(B) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agri- 
cultural colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198- 
203 inclusive of the 1930 Year Book. The interested reader is referred to that 
volume, and to the following provincial publications for information concerning 
courses and programs of work at these institutions:— 


Nova. Scotea—Annual Report of the Department of Natural Resources for 
Nova Scotia; College Prospectus of the College of Agriculture, Truro, NS. 


» Quebec—The Annual Report of Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Belle- 
vue, Quebec, and the prospectuses and annual announcements of the School of 
Agriculture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, and the Oka Agricultural Institute, Lake 
of Two Mountains, Quebec. 


Ontario—Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Farm, Guelph, Ont. 


Manitoba—Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Saskatchewan—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ) 

Alberta—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 


British Columbia—Annual Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture. 


Census Statistics.—At each of the six decennial censuses of Canada taken 
since Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout 
the country have been secured. The scope of these statistics has been extended 
from time to time and those of the census of 1931 omit few important 
phases of agriculture with which a census could deal successfully. In all the 

later censuses the statistics of number, acreage and condition of farms, the value 
of farm property, the acreage sown, the yield of crops, the value of that yield, 
the number of fruit trees and the production and value of fruit, the number and 
value of live stock, ete., have been collected on a basis which allows comparison 
between the different censuses. Among the extensions in the scope of the 
census of 1921 were such matters as the details of birthplace, age, length of 
“residence in Canada and experience of farm operators, the chief items of farm 
expenditure, an attempt for the first time to obtain the quantities of vegetables 
grown for sale, a classification of live stock according to age, etc., the number 
and value of young animals raised on farms, and an enumeration of farm facili- 
ties, including tractors, automobiles, telephones and gas and electric lighting. 
~The schedules for 1931 have been designed to secure more complete information 
on farm workers and farm population; the degree to which mechani- 
~ zation of farms is proceeding; and the proportion of crops sold or to be sold. 
As a result of these extensions, comparisons with future censuses will be on a 
much more detailed basis than in the past, and the trend of agricultural develop- 
ment will be seen with greater accuracy. The statistics of agriculture collected 
in the census of 1921, which are at present the latest available except as regards 
the Prairie Provinces, are published in full detail in Volume V of the census series, 
_ while a few of the most significant features showing the growth of the agricultural 
_ industry from 1871 to the present will be found on pp. xxvi-xxvii of the intro- 
‘duction to this Year Book, in the “ Statistical Summary of the Progress of Can- 
ada” . A census of the three Prairie Provinces was taken in 1926 in connection 
with the census of population of that year, the results being published for each of 
these provinces separately as Part II of the respective census reports.2 Cen- 
‘suses of these three provinces were also taken in 1906 and 1916. 


-_  Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object 
the issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions through- 
out the Dominion: —first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian 
farmers; secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied 
to and dependent upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, econo- 
mists, bankers, grain dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, 
for reporting to the Institute of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an 
~ adhering country), in return for reports on the production of other countries 


: 1 Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, 
- Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with both primary and secondary 
_ statistics of agriculture, with the statistics of the production and distribution of agricul- 

tural commodities. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop con- 

ditions, annual crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour, 
and monthly ‘and annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary 
statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock and reports on the milling industry 

and cold-storage holdings. A _ list of the publications of this Branch is given in Chapter 
AX VIII, Section I, under ‘‘ Production.” 


& 2¥For a comparison of some of the agricultural statistics of the census of 1926 with pre- 
vious census figures, see pp. 271-273 of the 1929 Year Book. 
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and of world totals which influence prices and consequently affect the interests 
of Canada. A description of the crop-reporting service will be found in the 
Canada Year Book, 1925, p. 205. Supplementing the monthly reports from 
crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic crop reports utilizing the 
services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. Previous to 1930, these 
were issued for the whole of Canada five times during the growing season. 
Beginning with the summer season of 1980 (and continuing in 1931), the tele- 
graphic reports from the Prairie Provinces were issued every week from the 
first of June to the first of September, while the reports on a Dominion-wide 
basis were issued every two weeks during the same period. The program of 
reports for 1931-382 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 
January, 1931, pp. 46-47. 


Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, annual statis- 
tics of the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are 
collected. These arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried 
out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Provincial 
Governments. The statistics are secured by a simple schedule calling for a 
statement of the areas sown to field crops and of the numbers of farm animals 
alive on June 15. These statements are at present received from about one-fifth — 
of the farmers of Canada, and they form the basis of the totals for the 
whole of Canada, the totals being calculated according to the proportion which 
exists between the number of returns and the total number of farms. The 
results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the three Prairie Provinces 
are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining crops 
and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in December. The 
areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per acre as 
reported by crop correspondents, form the basis of the total estimated produc- 
tion for each crop. 


In 1930, in seven of the provinces, the schedules were distributed and col- 
lected through the agency of the rural schools, under plans which have been 
found effective in securing a larger sample of the farms of the country than 
could’ be obtained in any other way. In British Columbia the schedules were 
sent direct to the farmer through the mail. For Ontario, returns were collected 
through the rural post offices. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly”, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its twenty-fourth year. It is the official 
organ not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously 
described, but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, 
hops, tobacco, maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and 
zrass seeds, exports, visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and other 
subjects in considerable variety. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
—(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield, quality and value of 
principal field crops, distribution of the wheat and oat crops, etc.; (3) Farm 
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(7) Special agricultural crops; 
agricultural produce; (10) Agricultural statistics of the cemsus; (11) Miscel- 
laneous agricultural statistics; (12) World’s principal agricultural statistics. 


(8) Farm labour and wages; 
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live stock and poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairying; (6) Fruit production; 


(9) Prices of 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue. 


Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 


‘revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1925 to 1929. It is important to 
‘note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between 
“crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live 
‘stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production.t 


£ 
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A 


; _ Canada— 


1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 


Ite 


Hield: crops! ....... 6. 
Farm animals........ 
Wool 
Dairy products....... 
Fruits and vegetables 


Poultry and eggs...... 


an tarmimgys o.6 Astiw 
Maple products....... 
MIGHACCO ER... 8 yesiee 


Prince Edward Istand— 


hield crops ss ¢ 1d). i: 
Farm animals........ 
Dairy products....... 
Fruits and vegetables 


Co TELE Sai 6 REST se a ln ee lly 8 a 


ir farmimg.......... 
Clover and grass seed 
Honey 2.5.64 a eee 


TROGALS 5s... cenc 


Nova Scotia— 


ICH CLOPS 000.555 05s 


EPR NUN HIS eo. ck ch enc eK dieses slouch bis ons ane 


Dairy products....... 
Fruits and. vegetables 


ER TAMAS 20 erred 5 ocho Siermins dee AS wer eens ot 


Won farming.......0.. 
Maple products....... 
Clover and grass seed 
Ee aes 


Motalst? h... 


New Brunswick— 


Rigid Crops. .........- 
Farm animals........ 


ee ee 


OUEAIS. 6 osienc 


1925-1929. (‘'000’’ omitted.) 
m. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
bays aden: Sai eee Been oe 1,098,304] 1,104,983} 1,173,133) 1,125,003) 948,981 
tS errata 20 SAR els rE enetaeon 177,031) 178,383 183,927} 197,880) 207,317 
BR fete Pee tiateves)<ciatdi 4 sega 3,958 4,140 4,108 5,099 4,470 
oR ees oo aes bei? 284,863} 277,305] 294,874; 297,625} 291,743 
aes Sa Raga epaere sista eucge ots 48, 897 43,075 46,025 48,756 46,398 
PS SIAR OC MEL CURA EM ne 74,267 83,569 97,937} 106,653] 107,664 
Bie bys SNe ks seus Sal yoige ls ah 3,679 3,520 4,798 6,106 6,791 
JURA ia, A BO Olam BPE Os 5, 288 4,896 4,935 5, 583 6,119 
oe Coe Oe SE opie Entre 7,004 7,380 9,112 6, 834 6,276 
cy A 2G Oley Seen RE SEE ake 454 208 321 509 393 
CDA Oe: See OaieTED HA ie Steer 3,598 5,097 3,841 2,957 2,123 
Sa ME ADS RAE? Rare i 2,472 1,921 2,937 3,015 2,849 
Adigreicentees Ric susiy SmI aRNCe Ns 1,709,815} 1,714,477) 1,825,950) 1,805,920} 1,631,124 
ethic ne SERA eae ae Ate 15,417 17,079 13,421 12,444 16,94) 
TA Some beacon PA Norns 2,276 2,170 2,122 2,353 2,405 
APM ota aaeep acy totes a evelty suayorst ares 127 111 108 146 122 
SN elemn bE aca hh ad eee 3,998 3,711 3, 683 3, 804 2,955 
SAP NES. Ea enh cere She 250 250 250 253 253 
1,237 1,305 1,529 1,637 1,523 
“otha SA ee urna er tea 1,472 1,268 Ise 1,641 1,741 
EER SAID Om cae 21 72 39 18 35 
SOR Oe eee tee Boe oe = = = 1 2 
op ta, Pee et it cE 24, 798 25, 956 22,923 22297 25,975 
PAD bytes « ctbies (eeepc ral of Se 18, 885 22,649 18,597 18, 824 20,945 
3,934 3, 983 3, 832 4,615 4,687 
Set eis Aen ee Goren: Mera eis 385 378 324 391 364 
Moor to echt te omar a 9 et 11,307 13,039 11,895 11,8902 11,464 
MER eta oe ed er fos uate 5, 433 3,533 3,972 4, 243 3,628 
1,099 1,332 1,583 1,761 1,905 
Bibi Seria seater eects 6 170 212 296 367 346 
ERT net deitehebisiceios ase aotic. 54 22 28 59 56 
SOGAGAEY ae Siee Pryce Praca eee 24 12 8 12 10 
A Dead eels yp eranon rege sec = 4 6 6 7 
Senet 8 ay aiaae Sineg ee a sparerrter ae 41,291 45,161 49,541 42,089 43,412 
Rey. erent. « eRives orcas, 3 25,681 23,338 18,413 18, 275 23, 835 
GES an ae a Re 3,357 3,499 3,249 3,778 3,647 
ims SB Aas Wie JEaA FR Ratan eo 219 197 191 242 191 
SLE OO To SOE LE? ati 8,602 9,030 9, 641 8, 662 8,734 
Lee TE DISA ca syewtcls 1,052 1,019 1,070 1,011 999 
1,307 1,417 1,744 1,835 1,720 
Pg A py. fap SI a ok a 407 456 576 893 715 
ce DHE) Se ee oAcine See 30 18 30 32 38 
RSE rir Fe tC RED pe oon 33 18 15 16 18 
ohd ae. SN bir; Guar, dota: 17 16 19 17 22 
pe Me Aas TAS cheba 49,705 39,098 34,948 34,761 39,919 


1 For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 


Statistics for March, 1927, pp. 81-84. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1925-1929. (‘‘000’’ omitted )—continued. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
HEU) Ko Hires 0) sc oe rh Geran Std Pe ee AS rth 150, 253 139, 263 144, 273 130,363 153, 664 
Bamin laninalss ea .aaed can tects cneer k yarctee een Bye pay) 35, 584 33,298 37,319 41,001 
WOOL res Btn Pte eater ewes vor meh, eine creat at 1,344 15373 1,281 1,367 1,320 
Dairy productet Anakin eee: ees oe 83 , 663 82,728 88,527 93,116 86,698 
IFPULGS: tC VOM CAD IOS ours cee aves use eeee etre eres 7,405 7,397 nooo TRIS 7,974 
Poultry7andueses canes coc ate ae ere ee 10,707 13, 492 14,861 16, 180 14,407 
OUP IEAP IN ING. vats oath Pe VA TAR RTPA Ns eo NE 420 636 755 1,506 2,104 
Maple prodicta timc tsa ce ae eee eo eee: EOL 2,902 3,106 3,604 4,767 
Pobaceapecttth.. sek. ph te cee les Mey ergot anhan e 1,726 1,826 1,469 978 1,210 
Clover-and erassiseed ane cantie See hanes 413 324 270 151 115 
lay Ne pe PA Ned ER Ee eM RR ER Cat eee aie eee le Hod oy 639 600 678 611 438 
Totalsy 2 ios). het i eRe ere hee: 294,125} 286,125) 295,673) 292,712) 313,698 
Ontario— 
HGIGCRODS NAG. Bowe et Oh er ek Eee ee 250,466} 261,264 255,900} 243,768) 241,778 
deh oaatgsy eb cake eee ea REC a Tula A Tame meee er? 68,036 73, 782 72,896 75,908 76,022 
Wiooll.. Tees aacaee Coiee cRaseote ety. Aiba el acta ee 1,207 1,087 ible 1,502 1323 
Dairy PrOductse. h VAe Bebo Ee. ieee 109, 689 109,187 115, 126 117,935 5.757. 
Bruits: and: vegetables. wie ...c netlist <a ahah i: 19,041 15, 766 18,344 19, 658 19, 208 
Poultrycandtegos tae. ees Ot eee nae 9 Ne eee 33,570! 34, 235 41,296 45,993 44,773 
ITEM Paton 6 cto Biot ee o.yae omic orto 5 ceele 477 473 566 748 777 
Maple proditcts.s sehen ck sec. ten ee cee lai oe 1,871 1,954 1,772 1,888 1,258 
FRODACCO Seay. Th a SRR ath eRe as ene ake 5,276 5,540 7,556 5, 823 5,039 
Tlax fi PREM crcl. eeiacisiee Aa SRE «AS ane 454 208 821 509 393 
Clover anderass seed: pone eens neice aoe 2,822 4,458 2,798 2,314 1,672 
LONG YAR ee Like Mme en eae cae nN 1,000 500 890 1,267 1,208 
LAT EY ee ee ee ate Oe Here ee 493,909} 598,454) 518,577) 517,313) 599,208 
Manitoba— 
HIEl GO" CLODG sek oko eee oo ae Ie ec a ee: 93,191 111, 937 82,280 113, 492 78,919 
QE caaieenaplaotel spade! he AP Nn ABE Git ce one soe oreo 11,324 10,556 13,044 172 14,367 
WO Ole Fey MR or LR enecdc ah coe race Rnhath heopetsc eben cape 108 114 129 163 162 
ainy products same eae Ree See ae 15,538 15,924 17, 781 eon, 14,404 
Hruiteancdnvies tales ae. cm Miettinen 1,700 1,542 1,609 1500 1,464 
OUYANG Close oie air ne ee ie ae oe een 4,712 5,645 7,210 7202 8,920 
Murtarmnineacc camer ss ues ABS Siar eee Eee 317 118 367 335 374 
Clover and’erass SC6d sense: ce keels Sette oman ce 44 29 195 103 40 
TOT GN, Sheek aay ee Le Reeth Oe ee eee gee fae 616 528 960 751 822 
TR OUAIG S00 icctoce Rete ey eae 127,559) 145,393) 123,575) 155,452) 119,472 
Saskatchewan— 
Hield crops es kits eee ae ee Ces 368,275) 309,128) 348,005} 348,586 235,248 
Hari animal Se). a koe cle er <he 0 IA ere On ees 22,221 20,743 21,956 23, 390 25,150 
Wio Olt Fear Aer fet Bs sesh, Cee A re ee ee ae 158 176 187 Zoi 226 
Dairy products.c5.8e eon ee oe ee 25,504 20,598 24,449 lots 23,125 
TUS ANOLVeZebaD les. nen enter ele eer oe 2,500 2,452 2,701 2,100 1,850 
Poultry jand” eggs ten. = cans et cee eee 9,334 11,778 12,498 12,934 13, 454 
Fursianrinines 08 ee cetacean cas ayaa eran 32 58 87 108 127 
Cloveriand grassiseediin; a achat winter 54 54 305 260 50 
TLONG VA Ah eso aa Re ae eee 37 38 105 78 74 
DOtaS SA ara heen eRe wae ie ote 428,115) 365,025) 419,293) 409,661] 299,304 
Alberta— . 
TCL: CLODS- shaw eistihthe eto ain nt ae cee 157;227| 202,149) 272° 743 220,786 157, 254 
ATM AniIMals: soe ae eee ee, eee 27,929 23,529 275952 29,322 32,271 
WoO) ia se cnc, emi, 2 es ie Tee gale Bey. ook Sa PRE 317 593 633 794 519 
Dairy products’. here 120 eee E ee ee 20,136 16,488 16,521 14,980 18,928 
Pruitsvand veretables, vee. aachwutie i ocean: 1,860 1,768 1,770 1,858 1,800 
Poultrycand! Ores speeds te nec ce ie eee 7,546 8, 742 10,093 9,867 11,880 
Mursiarinins + shee coe tcc csine eee 241 197 216 289 340 
Cloveriandigrassiseedst. suman eas ane 121 90 130 77 176 
TOMO NA any, Re atelste oer cir cick aes 23 37 60 67 78 
ML OUSIS ita aerate Linh ee tne 215,490} 253,593) 339,118) 278,040} 223,246 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1925-1929. (‘‘000’’ omitted )—concluded. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
British Columbia— $ $ $ $ 3 

Haplcnenopse ss. eee. cabin tlehe ea ae etd elect « 18,909 18,176 19,501 18,465 20,398 
USO CARE COGS RSE Se Ra Rap et tae ee 3, (32 4,537 5,578 7,023 7,767 
NVM ORRI ae Cebit tnt BAe 8 Heated pe leee beltetae 93 114 143 257 243 
PD RIE VADLORIMOUS ctr gp aN sis cacao oa Pia see te mien 6,426 6, 600 7,201 8,398 9,678 
PUES ANG VOUOLMDIOS. ba cairecesdessearewese es 9, 656 9,348 8, 756 9, 852 9, 222 
LET SETUCS (OMEN cope alta GAGA Re crete hk thon ese aca dis 4,755 5, 623 7, 123 9,174 9,082 
IEPCREST UNS Som Fo Aero ant dw Shee able Aicuiziernde ood 9 143 102 164 219 267 
SO DGC ea mete R ot wae AF -paeruns oy fete 2 14 87 33 27 
OLIV Or ANC PEASE SOOO sary ad-d oes cia auoransic seve sled tees 66 40 82 6 7 
Lakes Tehtenty Arlee 1, a: ae Se eR en See at me 140 198 217 217 198 

Mobals wae ssi Ge MESO nhs SS 3 43,922 44,752 48, 902 53, 644 56, 889 


1 Including Yukon Territory. 


Table 1 shows that in 1929 the estimated agricultural revenue of Canada 
was $1,631,124,000 as compared with $1,806,020,000 in 1928, $1,825,950,000 in 1927, 
$1,714,477,000 in 1926, and $1,709,815,000 in 1925. The total for 1929 shows a 
decrease of $174,896,000 or 9-7 p.c. as compared with 1928. The decrease was 
mainly due to field crops. 

Comparing the provinces for 1929, Ontario leads with a total revenue of 
$509,208,000, and the provinces next in order are:—Quebec, $313,698,000; Sas- 
katchewan, $299,304,000; Alberta, $223,246,000; Manitoba, $119,472,000; British 
Columbia, $56,889,000; Nova Scotia, $43,412,000; New Brunswick, $39,919,000; 
and Prince Edward Island, $25,976,000. 

Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1929. 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1929. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Imple- : Animals Agri- 
Province. Lands. | Buildings. ener Pye Poultry. Kr ae Ais Total. 
chinery. Farms. | duction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pe Tsland sssi.s:- 28,476 17, 289 6,870 9,588 1,015 lad: 25,976 92,991 
Nova Scotia....... 49,155 ol pek/a 10,146 22,076 1,168 1,007 43,412 WSel3e 
New Brunswick... 61,112 45,158 13,545 17,975 1,162 2,178 39,919 181,049 
(Oats oe 546, 666 285,530 111,940 172,452 10,037 4,100 313,698) 1,447,041 
MIBEATIO,..... ssa kvre ess 808,124 491,330 169, 954 277,720 25,380 4,200 509,208) 2,287,684 
BEGNITODS .\. sais 6's 315,245 113,005 67,848 66,472 5,358 1,913 119,472 689,313 
Saskatchewan..... 877,042 216,398 176,676 134, 950 7,240 814 299,304] 1,712,424 
PU OTEA,. «.\e4 anissewies 523,221 121,765 98, 814 123,133 6,785 1,392 223,246] 1,093,356 
British Columbia . 107,020 41,036 9,379 32,364 4,464 1,330 56, 889 252,482 


Totals......... 3,316, 061' 1,382,684 665,172! 856,730 62,069 20.711! 1,631,124) 7,939,477 


The values of buildings, lands, implements and machinery for the census 
year 1921 were considerably more than the values previously used in these cal- 
culations, which were based upon the census of 1911. The increase for the three 
items during the decade amounted to $1,115,986,000. There has, however, 


' undoubtedly been a fall in the value of land during the latest eight years, con- 


sequent upon the fall in the prices of agricultural products and live stock, and 
there may also have been some change in the values of buildings, machinery 
and implements, but to what extent it is impossible to state. The estimates 
collected from crop correspondents of the value per acre of land, including 
buildings, show a drop in the value of land per acre from $40 in 1921 to $37 
in 1929, and to $32 in 1930, resulting from decreases in most of the provinces. 
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The rates of change thus shown have been applied to the census data, with the 
result that the census figure of $3,702,370,000, the value of land in 1921, becomes 
$3,316,061,000 as the estimated value in 1923 to 1929. 

Altogether, the gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1929 may be esti- 
mated at $7,939,477,000, as compared with $8,022,719,000 in 1928. The decrease 
of $83,242,000 or about 1 p.c. is due entirely to reduced valuations of agricultural 
production, although live stock, poultry and animals on fur farms each show an 
increase. 

Subsection 2.—Acreage, Yield, Quality and Value of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Last Twenty Years.—In Table 3 will be 
found a summary statement of the acreage, yield and value of the field crops of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover and alfalfa 
for the latest 10 years. Comparative figures back to 1908, given at pp. 230-232 
of the 1929 Year Book, indicate the recent growth of Canadian agriculture. In 
particular may be noted the tripling of the wheat crop, the almost doubling of 
the oat crop, the tripling of the barley crop, the thirteen-fold increase in the 
rye crop, the 40 p.c. addition to the hay and clover crop and the seven-fold 
increase in the alfalfa crop within the past 22 years, though the 1930 crops do 
not, by any means, represent maximum yields, for all the above have attained 
higher levels of yield in intervening and in many cases immediately preceding 
years. On the other hand, the acreage and yield of the potato crop have 
not shown a wide variation throughout the period, presumably because this crop 
is produced mainly for home consumption. Those who desire figures for earlier 
years will find certain information on acreage, yleld and value on page xxvi 
of the Introduction. 


3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1921-1930.1 


Yield Total Average Total 


Crop and Year. Area. per : Price Value. 
Acre Yield. per bush. 
000 000 $ 000 
Wheat— acres. bush bush. $ 
1) Ce eRSP ERED, ARI) ust oaintee hes rite eR Miia Tonia am ene tlt 2 Ate 23,261 13-0 300,858 0-81 242,936 
1 EEO oh RA his, huis ee ola xsi AMP ORS Abe om Ren ty Loe 22,423 17-8 399,786 0-85 339,419 
1 VS TAR RRIREE Bs WU AREER oye ole ROE oS FONE rr BA Pea 21,886 PMO 474,199 0-67 316,995 
We Pe a yO hc se os fs RRR RE AE SE dy ERO A EP 22,056 11-9 262,097 1-22 320, 362 
LOD Dee ay teenie ono, Ameren ers 1 at Oe EN Renee Sr 20,790 19-0 395,475 1-23 487,736 
LQ 263 re e ee en ONY sae ne ee ee 22,896 17°8 407,136 1-09 442,221 
O27 SUS MRO EE Pree e  5 U RRM) 4 RR Ue, 2 ee 22,460 21-4 479,665 1-00 477,791 
1 O28 SU AR ys reer EU LR Rives ROMN ee  nki Eee eS 24,119 23-5 566,726 0-80 451, 235 
Doo ee Cr UNS 4 PLO a |... Mens lac ae ae 25,200 12-1 304,520 1-05 319,715 
TOS Os PET eer er Crate con hae aicrs Orme sented ena nc ry oe 24, 898 16-0 397,872 0-44 174, 792 
Oats— 
INS PARR SR OE Re tas te Be Se Stns AA RRS 16,949 25-3 426, 233 0-34 146,393 
1929 Foe POPES 22 titee 8 5 ee We ok te ENE Gere Be ye ae 14,541 33-8 491, 230 0-38 185, 455 
LOD Ai ho los Bb Gye Ns Sil hal aa RN ro sie shal pi ea AU 14,388 39°3 563,998 0-33 184, 857 
LO 2g Oo cishea x crete ee Ioan eRe eS Tt RE Peco eager 14,491 28-0 405,976 0-49 200, 688 
92D: seth 5 ER SS, Ae AR ene + eee See ee 12,556 32-0 402,296 0-42 W677 L 
D2 oak avon sauce tbntats sien Cova de Col wey) ec Oatee any ae ee RA a 12,741 30-1 383,416 0-48 184,098 
UU AT a ee Ora) ce eh, EO eR oy OL 13,240 33-2 439,713 0-51 225,879 
LODE aie ake eee Se ettrore osatnitee eat ke Re Oe AP hee 13, 137 34-4 452,153 0-47 210, 956 
12 OREN SONU Rr eine, Bc knee ee Rae ce ae 12,479 22-7 282, 838 0-59 168,017 
193 Ons: ieee ase ders whaede hehe Baie sta: dade 13,259 31-9 423,148 0-24 102,919 
Barley— 
IN a ot ee ah ee ed eet Renee CN ae RS SRE Bs 9 2,796 21-3 59,709 0-47 28, 254 
ODD Satara ke eos See tac REA eT ie ee an eeae 2,600 27-8 71,865 0:46 33,500 
1s i ence ete Co Can ta ae a eon rk a NR ee BO a 2,785 27-8 76,998 0-42 32,571 
1 Oe Gee ee a ee Mee ae oy ce OMEN LEROY Sy etn, So ae 3,407 26-1 88,807 0-70 61,760 
AAS PG tig rey eee Pp atY ne er at ee ae GME A 0 AAR 3,524 24-7 87,118 0-53 46,014 
LOQG ARTES co meitipe. be. ee een cee PET SRE. i 3,647 27-4 99, 987 0-52 52,059 
YP ee SE, aealxa cadet Mant GRRE E CE RGR Oem Cts 3,506 27-7 96, 938 0-66 64,193 
1928), Shee 3 Aen FF OETA Res Seen ee oak RMI cg ee See 4,881 27-9 | 136,391 0-56 76,112 
AAS! Re eae Sirois etn MAE Ute Syrrein scam ap ae sii e oe a Aen 5,926 17°3 102,313 0-59 60,505 
1 1d es Rituaesin, Guiry Gown omean ice HAs IAU Amal Ga arate s 5,559 24-3 135, 160 0-20 | 27,254 
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3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1921-1930'—concluded. 


Crop and Year. 


er a 


eee ee eee meee eee eee eee reer sees eeeseeseseeeseere 


ee 2  d 


re 


Area. 


000 


10,560 
10,618 


a 


=F 
WOO SO OCONINIR 003 


fh ek ed et et pet et 
CL oes Tee a 


Loe No No No Wo wo OO) 


DROME Od Co 


BIR CORD ISSOAC 


Total Average Total 
Yield. | Price | Value 
* |per Bush. : 
000 000 
bash. $ $ 
21,455 0:72 15,399 
S2yel0 0-58 18,703 
23,232 0-49 11,340 
13,251 0-99 13,679 
9,159 0:77 7,048 
12,179 0:77 9,431 
15,571 0-82 12,746 
14,618 0-79 11,491 
13,161 0-84 11,095 
22,019 0-20 4,402 
8,230 0-89 7,285 
9,701 0-84 8,141 
9,744 0-84 8,192 
11,412 0-89 10,149 
10,546 0-85 8,965 
9, 882 0-87 8,598 
10,890 0-89 9,727 
10,899 0-93 10, 128 
10,470 0-94 9, 867 
10, 903 0-65 7,124 
4,112 1-44 5,938 
5,009 1-72 8,639 
7,140 1-77 12,644 
9, 695 1:94 18,849 
6, 237 1-85 11,542 
5,995 1-62 9,688 
4,885 1-55 7,562 
3,614 1-59 5,758 
2,060 2-38 4,898 
4,399 0-95 4,194 
cwt. per cwt. 
64,408 1-28 82,148 
55,745 0:90 50,320 
55,497 1-02 56,398 
56, 648 0-85 47,956 
40,217 2-06 82,860 
46, 937 1-47 69,204 
46,458 1:17 54,341 
50,195 0-81 40,874 
39,930 1-59 63,372 
48,241 0-83 39, 858 
000 
tons. per ton 
11,36 23-56 267,764 
14,488 13-46 194,950 
14,845 10-97 162,882 
14,960 11-07 165,587 
14, 962 10°35 154, 886 
14,058 12-13 170,473 
17,370 10-41 180, 835 
16,515 10-37 171,225 
15,833 11-65 184, 528 
16,397 9-83 161,122 
662 19-95 GiB eAIMT 
806 12-77 10,295 
1,029 11-58 11,914 
1257 11-70 14,705 
1,582 12-72 20,120 
2,061 13-30 27,414 
2,157 12-03 25,946 
2,010 11-51 23,138 
1, 835 12-63 23,183 
1,640 12-12 19,877 


1 Comparative figures for the years 1908-1920 are given in the Canada Year Book 1929, pp. 230-232. 
The total value of wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 instead of the $19,090,000 shown on p. 230 of the 
1929 Year Book, the error being due to the dropping out of a figure. 
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Total Areas and Values, 1925-1930.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, over stated years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 
Table 5 the field crops of Canada compared as to quantity and value, and 
Tables 6 and 6A the areas, yields, quantities and values of the principal field 
crops, with five-year averages, in Canada and by provinces. 


4.—Total Area and Value of Field Crops in Canada, 1925-1930.! 


Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Camada yi 5.5 pace 08 coe 52,883,123) 56,097,836] 56,172,510) 59,351,811) 61,207,034); 62,214,670 
Py island onk ib eve 523, 484 519, 693 533,463 - 640,619 545, 763 567, 180 
INOVA SeOtia. 2 a sep seee 691, 738 712,027 702,127 714,047 731,354 735, 900 
New Brunswick........... 900, 033 891,631 889, 277 900,376 908,659 911,490 
OUSDOC) saab lames toas 6,828,700} 6,867,200} 6,877,900} 6,893,000} 7,051,605} 7,342,400 
OREO Lies toe Ses Pages « 10,364,317} 10,434,401] 10,305,045} 10,357,960} 10,020,294} 10,009,200 
Mamitobat ey. s-nivtes seams 5,941,0652| 6,199,008} 5,968,983} 6,744,467] 6, 687,163) 6,794,700 
Saskatchewan............. 18,758,4712} 19,388,609) 19,527,971} 21,063,678} 22,420,232] 22,868,300 
mibertay.).c2ts ns seo 8,516,9172} 10,705,948) 10,971,761} 11,727,830} 12,432,595} 12,561,400 
British Columbia......... 358,398 379,319 395, 783 409, 834 409,369 424, 100 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada. oP. as cede oes 1,993,393,938 1,104,983, 100|1,173,133,600)1,1°5,003,000) 948,981,490) 631,592,900 
PB sland. iu sete eee 15,416,800} 17,079,500} 13,420,800} 12,444,000} 16,940,400) 10,973,000 
Nova Scotia...........-% 18,885,400) 22,648,600) 18,597,000) 18,824,000) 20,945,000) 16,646,500 
INew, Brunswick ieaue te 25,681,100} 23,338,000} 18,413,500! 18,275,000} 23,835,000) 18,554,000 
QuUSDOOR Lay seis sins aarictert 150,253,000) 139,263,000] 144,273,000} 130,363,000] 153,664,000) 120,366,000 
ONGRIIO CL Ves oey «tt oa Wee? 250,465,600} 261,264,000} 255,900,000] 243,768,000] 241,778,000] 179,919,000 
Manitoba Meck ois. ¢04 ens 93,191, 2352) 111,937,000) 82,280,000} 113,492,000} 78,919,000) 52,463,000 
Saskatchewan............. 368, 274, 5212) 309,128,000] 348,005,000} 348,586,000) 235, 248,000] 120, 215,000 
Atbortas, Toles sVee ake eats 157, 227, 2822} 202,149,000} 272,743,300} 220,786,000} 157,254,000) 95,828,400 
British Columbia......... 18,909,000} 18,176,000) 19,501,000) 18,465,000} 20,398,000} 16,628,000 


1 For earlier figures see pp. xxvi-xxvii of the introduction to this volume. 
2 As shown by the 1926 census of the Prairie Provinces. 


5.—Field Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, 1928 and 1929. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Due 
Actual Value at Actual | Increase (++) Higher 4) Larger: Ch) 


Field Crop. Value, Prices of Value, or De- 
1929. 1928. 1928. crease (—) . Vheer' (—) Suialles (—) 
Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
A EW lantd eVeyo as, eRe oer ORNL. 25, 450 23,579 23,009}-++ 2,441/+ 1,871;+ 570 
Sprimgrwheats.cmueostnuicee 294 , 265 221,532 428,226/— 1383,961/+ 72,733|— 206,694 
PALL Wilea.G uence sl taiere 319,715 245,111 451,2385}— = 131,520/+ 74,604/— 206,124 
Pahives «tae a pam 8, 188 7,624 8,098|-+ 92|+ 564| — 472 
Spring dye, eee eee 2,907 2,708 3,395] — 488] ++ 199} — 687 
A) Vie Maree ites Reon 11,095 10,332 11,491}— 396/-+- 763|\—" 1,159 
WEBS RAP Ene pee tetot ie ae ing Os 8 168,017 132,934 210,956) — 42,939}+- 35,083) — 78,022 
Barloyen.inaceeiniek. aa ateiatere 60,505 57,295 76,112) — 15,607|+ 3,210)— 18,817 
PCRS ete aiiare Oe ae 4,079 3,662 4,786|— 707|+ 417) — 1,124 
IS Oaiige San’. ae ne earn ees 4,920 5,323 4,184)+ 736} — 403|+ hyd BS) 
Buckwheat he tesa ehloiee hte 9,867 9,737 10,128)— 261)+ 130|— 391 
MixGdvoralns spies. er eter Fi PA PAP 25,385 27,672)— 445}-+- 1,842)— 2,287 
EVANS CGC cs no: ote Cas ee 4,898 3,276 5, 758| — 860)+ 1, 622)— 2,482 
C@ormfor huskinese: 0) aiueer 5,469 5,804 5,860) — 391) — 335) — 56 
Potatoesieie ie ans «us SRG 63,372 32,343 40,874|/+ 22,498/-+- 31,029) — 8,531 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 19,062 17,027 20,700|— 1,638]-++ 2,035) — 3,673 
Hay ANOLCIOVEL see ttt ee 184, 528 164,188} © 171, 225|+ 13,303)/+ 20,340] — Gos 
GEaineneayvindi en. cee. earns 25, 287 21,157 40,540) — 15, 253/-++ 4,130}— 19,383 
ATPase 6 oe weah roy alc.s sm geese 23,183 21,120 23,138)+ 45|-++ 2,063} — 2,018 
HOGUOL CORN tratrd atic 15,265 15,581 17,204) — 1,939} — 316] — Lyo23 
SURATADGSESH: seine cutee ce eenice 2,492 2,639 3,140}— 648| — 147|— 501 
Totalsth, aan 948,981 772,914; 1,125,003)— 176,022)+- 176,067/— 352,089 
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6.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1929, 1930 and 
Five- Year Average, 1925-1929. 


Field Crop. 
Canada— 

HAWLORGE: «classes Gece afehe:« 1929 
1930 
AVOTAOE Shast Scam teak 1925-29 
‘o]e) aie ahy 0s: 6 eh en 1929 
1930 
PET OTADO SIN SE os seawtine.s 1925-29 
PAE WORG Sey thas «8 catine ders 1929 
1930 
POV OLAPG swe ck etnies 1925-29 
GUS HN aia rite ra 1929 
1930 
PAVOLALCciclecls vie sts oo 1925-29 
HS Oo te MED cred a ctesthoye case 1929 
1930 
PCUOTACO. USERS Po shales & 1925-29 
SANTO Rd OEE ane a che Ws widens 1929 
1930 
PAIVETAQ OME. C5 ios civkis 1925-29 
Been TYOM ya csi is coe: « 1929 
* 1930 
AVOFEUO. chisel thi. << 1925-29 
PATI OnE Es ix aise chee Gates 1929 
193) 
AGORA O Meh. ais. e aida: 1925-29 
ORLA ciate hd: 1 bvatas sroice tal patent 1929 
1930 
ASVOLAP OEE wine's « av sleet’: 1925-29 
IS GOWNS Ge Ke Lael ee ane eee 1929 
1930 
OTAGO RN i cows eet: 1925-29 
Byokwheaile er... Soe ok - 1929 
1930 
SVOLAL Olle oh oss cis eens 1925-29 
MISO TAINS. 22 0.0. «hese 1929 
1930 
RCO AV ONE wis =... « ete « 1925-29 
EN KS OOC MAE ciate dx toiicbate» 1929 
1930 
PA CPA ONME feb afr dk are 1925-29 
Combior husking s5.% si. . 62 1929 
1930 
PROV OER UOHAG CPs «vic ohe.2 1925-29 
REO URUOOS (Ae ec BP c< incre 0/4 «ree 1929 
1930 
Average..... eRe Ss  hivtps 1925-29 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1929 
1930 
PA WOLAL OSs Wactte §) ctassis ks cs 1925-29 
Parad CLOVEr...... 2 esis: 1929 
1930 
ASV ONA GD 8% ogdc sacs sx Eb 1925-29 
BEET EAS GRIN es sv ola ein clas. 1929 
1930 
PROC OSS os asin 9 MBis 1925-29 
Ta Laie 5 a ee ee 1929 
1930 
PAMTORAY Os eek s+ <.+.+ + 402 1925-29 
BEET, CORT Gs ci 3 o sioieiielas » 1929 
1930 
INGO Es 1925-29 
LO 1929 
1930 


UATE gt) a 1925-29 


acres. 


834, 284 
815, 000 
825, 364 
24,420,718 
24,082, 900 
22,278,583 
25, 255, 002 
24,897, 900 
23,103, 947 
12,479,477 
13, 258, 700 
12,830,594 
5, 925,542 
5,558, 700 
4,296, 678 
664, 193 
1,091,000 
591,231 
327,751 
357,050 
203, 085 
991,944 
1,448, 050 
794,316 
125, 194 
129,410 
151, 695 
86,290 

98, 680 
75,281 
515,976 
490,300 
484,302 
1,118, 649 
1,201,400 
1,009, 230 
382,359 
581, 800 
563 , 443 
152,055 
161, 400 
174, 273 


543,727 
* 571,300 
552, 127 
205, 455 
225,930 
200, 434 


10,560,101 
10, 618, 200 
10,037,392 
1, 647, 095 
1,798, 000 
1,645,451 
798,951 
744, 000 
807, 249 
422, 848 
426, 400 
473,018 
43,464 
52,500 
45, 853 


¢ Weight 
oe Total per 
Ker Yield Measured 
a Bushel. 
bush. bush. lb. 
24-6] 20,504,000 60-36 
25-8) 21,022,000 60-39 
26-2) 21,586,740 59-78 
11-6] 284,016,000 60-80 
15-6} 376,850, 000 60-26 
18-4] 409, 117, 600 59-71 
12-1} 304,520,000 60-77 
16-0| 397,872,000 60-27 
18-6} 430, 704,340 59-72 
22-7| 282,838,300 35-03 
31-9] 423,148,000 35-35 
30-6] 392,083,200 34-45 
17-3} 102,313,300 47-31 
24-3] 135,160,200 47-22 
24-3] 104,549, 620 47-28 
14-7} 9,775,000 56-24 
15-0} 16,321,000 55:73 
16-8 9,945,520 55-64 
10-3} 3,385,500 55-11 
16-0} 5,697,500 55-69 
14-7| 2,991,720 55-37 
13-3} 13,160,500 55-95 
15-2] 22,018,500 55-72 
16-3] 12,937,240 55-56 
15-8 1,979, 800 59-55 
18-3} 2,370,600 59-79 
17-7] 2,681,740 59-58 
17-3 1,491,300 59-78 
14-6 1,438, 600 59-68 
16-9 1,271,860 59-50 
20-3! 10,470,100 47-60 
22-2) 10,903,300 47-90 
21-8} 10,537,500 47-40 
32-0] 35,753,700 42-53 
36-9] 44,276,000 42-62 
35-6] 35,897,240 42-47 
5-4 2,060, 400 55-F 
7:6 4,399, 000 55-69 
8-1] 4,558,240 55-33 
34-1] 5,183,000 55-64 
36-1 5,826,000 55-41 
37-9} 6,612,660 54-48 
ewt. cwt. 
73-4] 39,930,000 - 
84-4] 48,241,000 - 
81-0} 44,747,380 - 
176-3] 36,228,000 - 
181-8} 41,064,000 = 
187-2) 37,519,800 ~ 
tons. tons. 
1-50} 15,833,000 - 
1-54} 16,397,000 - 
1-57} 15,747,640 — 
1-27 2,099, 000 - 
1:76} 3,159,000 - 
2-34 3,842,800 - 
2-30 1,835, 000 - 
2-20} 1,640,000 - 
2-39 1, 929,040 ~ 
7°86} 3,322,300 - 
8-15} 3,475,700 - 
8-34} 3,943,540 _ 
8-37 364,000 - 
8-97 471,000 - 
9-47 434, 240 ~ 


Average 
Price 


CON WON WTR AOINAIERNHOOHROOKRONDND 
SORWHKHDOOKHNIOCOCOKFP CRF OLOW BWC, 


RFOR RF ONOCOCOOCCOOCNNWRRKENOCOCOCOCOCCOCCOCOCOF OCR RK OrRrF OF 


0-52 
1-65 


25,450, 000 
14,302,000 
26,297, 100 
294, 265,000 
160, 490, 000 
409, 442,540 
319,715,000 
174,792,000 
435,739,640 
168,017,000 
102,919, 000 
191,224,120 
60, 505 , 000 
27,254,000 
59,776, 620 
8,188,000 
3, 182, 000 
7,871,820 
2,907,000 
1,219, 500 
2,490, 160 


~ 11,095, 000 


4,401,500 
10,361, 980 
4,079,400 
3,487,000 
4,810,020 
4,920,000 
3,261,400 
3, 689, 780 
9,867, 000 
7,124,000 
9,456, 920 
27,227,000 
18,435, 000 
25,143,380 
4,898, 000 
4,194,000 
7,889, 500 
5,469, 000 
5,054, 000 
6,651, 940 


63,372,000 
39,858, 000 
62,130, 180 
19, 062,000 
18, 180, 000 
19,541, 680 


184,528, 000 
161, 122, 000 
172,389,480 
25,287,000 
21,254,000 
38,875, 400 
23, 183, 000 
19,577,000 
23,960, 160 
15, 265, 000 
17,142,000 
17,831,020 

2,492, 000 

3, 238,000 

2,969,380 
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6A.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 
Provinces, 1930, and Five- Year Average 1925-1929. 


Yield Total ee epi Total 
: 18. ota per rice ota. 
Field Crop. Area, per Acre. Yield. |Measured| per Value. 
Bushel. | Bushel. 
acres. bush, bush. lb. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Spring wheataecs.ce aes. 1930 26, 500 18-3 485 , 000 59-93 0-90 437, 000 
VA: VOTE ORs Se. ane cates 1925-29 28, 922 17-2 498, 060 58-99 1-48 738, 400 
Oa tS ii dtionk soos ery nica: 1930 174, 700 32-7) 5,712,000 35-67 0-32 1,828,000 
AV OCLaG Gate oe. eee 1925-29 165,097 32-2) 5,322,400 35-02 0:56) 2,974,600 
Barley ies aisice gta none 1930 5,400 28-0 151,000 47-56 0-62 94,000 
IAW CL al anes. sa ateen 1925-29 5, 206 27-3 142, 200 48-50 0-92 130, 800 
CAS He ee Chlotbak Goes « 1930 280 20-0 5,600 60-00 Weis 10,000 
IAVGTAQ ORM aN cs scree 1925-29 198 21-0 4,160 60-40 1-80 7,500 
Buckwheattte.. on sane ee: 1930 2,700 27-0 73,000 48-23 0-65 47,000 
A VCLACOMLIR cons ae eee 1925-29 2,840 25-5 72,460 47-75 0-95 68, 600 
Mixedtorainsemencrcircene ter 1930 30, 600 37-3 1,141,000 41-72 0-38 434, 000 
PAS OTE GO Mie chee, ococsvonouetens 1925-29 23,456 34-0 796,400 42-39 0-70 558, 600 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
IPOtaTOOS. conte ies «someones 1930 45,700 105-0}, 4,799,000 - 0-65] 3,119,000 
IAVCTARO RIOR okcc,5 wiatenne 1925-29 42,437 105-6) 4,481,600 - 1-15} 5,143,600 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1930 13,500 300-0} 4,050,000 - 0-35 1,418, 000 
AVICrAL OM Reeisas sues 1925-29 10, 619 251-8} 2,673,400 - 0-45 1,201,200 
tons. tons. per ton. 
lElay, andicloverts.co..nee ene 1930 267, 000 1-32 353, 000 - 10-00] 38,530,000 
INVCLAGOUN Were ons operon 1925-29 253, 165 1-52 385, 800 - 10:92} 4,214,400 
PH OGGder CONG tis se reine 1930 800 10-00 8,000 - 7-00 56, 000 
IANOTALO He ae us jatar 1925-29 666 8-59 5,720 ~ 3°95 22,600 
Nova Scotia— bush. bush. per bush. 
Sprineuwheatas.. «seer: 1930 5,800 17-9 104, 000 58-96 1-00 104, 000 
VANS (2) geeks a A 1925-29 7,487 17-5 130, 820 58-73 1-61 210,300 
Oats: Bes Gets ccs te 1930 115, 200 33-6} 3,867,000 34-95 0-55 2,127,000 
BA WOTAL Ou. lacie recs een 1925-29 iP eBe) 33°2| 3,725,200 33:87 0-82} 3,037,500 
Barley eek eer en eee 1930 10, 800 28-7 309, 500 47-81 0-70 217,000 
IAVOLAG Out lode os ste 1925-29 8, 230 27-3 226, 240 47-95 1-19 270,280 
Springer velo lise 1930 200 22-5 4,500 56-00 1-00 4,500 
VANVCTES Claey eee ia acs-s eae 1925-29 137 17-8 2,440 56-00 1-33 3,240 
IP GASH. SR os a oes 1930 800 18-8 15,000 57-46 2-00 30, 000 
ASV CRALO Fa.) ae ace 5 Sas 1925-29 649 19-4 12,560 59-82 2-79 35, 040 
IBS Gatis Ny, 2. ease cera 1930 2,600 18-8 49,000 59-57 3-10 152,000 
IA CLAS CAN a encase 1925-29 2,032 16-0 32,500 59-55 3°92 127, 400 
IBUCK WHEAT. At. a..cemneee : 1930 7,600 24-0 182,300 47-82 0-80 146, 000 
INVORAGO. Pe can ves ect 1925-29 7,480 DO)eiI| 165,440 47 28 1-15 189, 640 
Mixé@arains \4h 5.02. ee 1930 4,700 33-2 156, 000 45-59 0:65 101, 000 
IAW OL e Cleat wien « «a tents 1925-29 4,380 33-0 144,520 44-93 1-06 152, 600 
4 cwt. ewt. per cwt. 
IPOtALOES RAP oc. 3 eee 1930 31,200 107-0} 3,338,000 - 0-80} 2,670,000 
AW OVAL ab, «soa nee 1925-29 30, 083 96-5} 2,903,400 - 1-23 3,559, 800 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1930 15,800 178-0 , 812, 000 ~ 0-40} 1,125,000 
Avera ve iiek (.. 4 442.4 1925-29 14,976 225-9 , 383 , 200 - 0-60} 2,044,200 
tons. tons, per ton. 
Hayaandclovers.nn shinies: 1930 540, 000 1-59 859, 000 - 11-50} 9,879,000 
NVOTAS OR Ac dss. sterekls 1925-29 527,351 1-67 870, 200 - 11-84} 10,305,800 
Hodderkcornetcnt <0 eee: 1930 1, 200 11-00 13,000 - 7-00 91,000 
INGVOTAD ELM Kee ss. shooters 1925-29 1, 063 9-88 10,500 - 4-21 44,200 
New Brunswick— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spring wheatipiame ...<: --. 1930 9,900 18-8 186, 000 59-94 1-00 186, 000 
ARVerare Mache? th 3 bea 1925-29 10,391 16:8 174, 740 59-57 1-76 308 , 400 
Oates the uaa mies a 1930 223, 000 32:5 7,246,000 35-96 0-40}. 2,898,000 
D PAWCLALO mien fo Ak Ne 1925-29 211,848 28-4 6,017,100 34-20 0-71 4,277,800 
Batley: seb hh. ce eeeae = 1930 10,800 29-7 320, 700 49-29 0-60 192,000 
Awveragei.t Bo..1 lap een 1925-29 7,458 25-2 188, 120 48-37 0-96 180, 200 
SPIN wy Ore Sap ae eee 1930 350 20-0 7,000 56-00 1-00 7,000 
ARETE CO RG RE CA es 1925-29 402 16-4 6, 580 56-00 1-39 9,120 
1 BRET pe os EA itera A 1930 1,880 20-0 38, 000 60-40 2-10 80-000 
Bevorigoten i, seeks 1925-29 1,574 14-9 23, 500 59-78 2-51 59, 000 
IBGANS Tee Aen cae s SR 1930 1,860 19-6 36, 000 61-25 3:05 110,000 
PNVOLAG OER i eee 1925-29 1,443 15-9 22,980 60-60 3°86 88, 600 
PirekewRerte sb... s.. cck ates os 1930 45,200 28-6] 1,293,000 48-18 0-65 840,000 
PCTA SOs Gre is ss en sists 1925-29 44,504 22-8 1,016, 180 47-82 0-90 911,800 
Mixed grains.) ooo eds as: 1930 4,000 38-6 154,000 44-80 0-60 92,000 
AWOL ACO WEN. 062 seen: 1925-29 3,220 28-8 92,900 44-53 0-92 85,800 
cwt. cewt. er cwt. 
Potatoes tent. aah een 1930 48,000 121-9} 5,853,000 - : 0-65] 3,804,000 
AVerdgen.s5--7.+-:.21920-29 45,439 114-2) 5,189,600 - 1-10) &,724,400 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1930 13, 600 220-0) 2,992,000 - 0-30 898, 000 


AVORALO ssa auivs.tone 1925-29 12,778 207-8' 2,655,600 0:46' 1,211,600 
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6A.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 
Provinces, 1939, and Five- Year Average 1925-1929—-continued. 


Field Crop. 


Yield 
per Acre. 


Total 
Yield. 


Weight 
per 
Measured 
Bushel. 


Average 
Price 
per 
‘Ton, 


New Frunswick—concluded— 


Hay and clover............. 1930 
PAW ODAC Gites, Fs ie. aah 1925-29 
PIO GOGr COMM or 00s ance aoes ne 43 1930 
PA VOPALO Ra. sie k swe Ke 1925-29 
Quebec— 
BTS WhOOAG Ey scoid och ac 08 oe 1930 
PAM OVAL Oa ory an so etewn 1925-29 
| STRATES fo a a er oe 1930 
PAR BLAU Oc . sco scieioa 1925-29 
BSHRLOY .cctaahvehls Jc. . oa 0e Sea 1930 
AY OTA Orie che a. s.sya BTS 1925-29 
PSTN TWO gin Sa aies «cris asia e 1930 
PA MOLA GON te bays oe on eeves 1925-29 
| BET ee eG eee ee er 1930 
PA NOEAO Omen ai, 6. cbs, 0 onl sahe 1925-29 
IS GaDS 4. & A eathitkness «dais Sate 1930 
PAVOLAPO per tis hoc: dasws 1925-29 
MK W NOL G Ar aL. «os ctnoa ae 1930 
PROV OPA GO Win: sie\e. waited 1925-29 
MITRE OTAINS Eh. ase cis pom. 0 1930 
PAV OT ALO Weer 6 hy 6: cl ool 5, 5/0" 1925-29 
HREOC 2h 8. Ao ie a's 0. cova e% <8 1930 
PAV OTAGO sich. cis:o' an eis 6 1925-29 
(Corn for husking......:.,. 00% 1930 
ENGI Rater en Re 1925-29 
CPTI PORES TES AP Se eS 1930 
PAV ELA LO ethyl = sce ead « 1925-29 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1930 
PROTA On ete ee sare, vie « 23 1925-29 
Hay And GLOVED. ....00. 5a 1930 
PA METAPO! ser iscsi: siete 1925-29 
PROPS Tied tes GP sions « axis, dah « 1930 
PAVOUAL Ortsioet ss ceo eidelend 1925-29 
MENG CICT: COTE, fi. ovs «5s edie hares 1930 
PERECAS CRD. ses ss «cutee 1925-29 
Ontario— 
BOWEN OSG fo. 36. bw a: eae, has 1930 
INNS Ee 1925-29 
CR Qe ee eee 1 
PRET AT O56. oa < oyehachis 1925-29 
2a ee 1930 
RRM OTAD Oe Tt « . i.» wiles 1925-29 
BERN G8 cee cos beer eos od ares tive 1930 
PMNVOVALO OL 8b. cain v wales 1925-29 
(| a 1 a ee tg ae ke 1930 
BRIVOLT AD OW, 243, 4.. «0 so aioiays 1925-29 
eS ee Se eee 1930 
PEMGTAL OU ccs « catches 1925-29 
BME IDG Gus fs: sc sas obles 1930 
BREE E UOC TP er, oe ana 3 aatie'rs 1925-29 
Mixed grains................1930 
WOT AP Oe: hos sss sands 1925-29 
So caccte lie ae eae eee 1930 
BOPAG OWE i. os sere sic. 1925-29 
Corn for husking............ 1930 
PACE AIOE oa iam srsio oe as + 1925-29 
ea i a 1930 
PROTA OLE! 5. clas « a0i0 1925-29 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1930 
i che ao 1925-29 
iay-and clover..........<«: 0 
PUR EGS piv diext in eys 5,0 9.0 1925-29 
EL AREY wc a Cafe clele’s 1930 
PVOPAL Oise cau o's sss atlaw 1925-29 
MOGUGRCOMM. 06.2.2... seein - 1930 
PUTER je es. 500-0018 able 1925-29 
Se ere 1930 


MEPEVOIALC Ss... oso 5i06< 1925-29 


549, 200 
555,515 
3,700 
3,419 


30, 291 


165, 800 
160, 682 
59,300 
35, 287 


4,500,000 
4,217,145 
14, 200 
22, 856 
70, 800 
86,776 


776,000 
851, 129 
2,469, 000 
2,670,746 
610, 000 
527,555 
53,000 
75,132 
80,000 
105, 274 
68,000 
54,928 
275,000 
261,529 
958,000 
810, 105 
5, 200 
7,607 
130,000 
143 , 982 


159,000 
161,361 
105, 000 
106, 928 


3,329,000 
3,442, 258 
642,000 
706, 925 
312,000 
330, 948 
38,000 
39,994 


17-1 


818, 000 
802, 200 
40,700 
31,800 


bush. 
1,050, 000 
1,051,400 
50, 635, 000 
48,573,200 
3,678,000 
3,058, 600 
309, 000 
201,100 
556, 000 
565, 800 
416,000 
247, 600 
3, 635,000 
3,611,600 
3, 752,000 
3,615, 600 
51,000 
26, 280 
677,000 
748, 600 

cwt. 
13,491,000 
13, 666, 600 
10,840,000 
5,534, 400 

tons. 
6,771,000 
6,319, 400 
31,000 
49,000 
600, 000 
751, 200 


bush. 
20,226,000 
21,772,060 
97,482,000 
96,567,500 
20,911,000 
16,915, 660 


5,540, 220 
37,512,000 
30, 467, 620 

51,000 

76, 160 

5,149,000 

5,864, 069 
cwt. 

10,965, 000 

9,796,580 
18,125,000 
20,564, 200 


340,000 
381, 640 


eh 


| Pek ae Nok, Bt et Ras a | 


0-95 


0-85 
0:95 
per cwt. 
0:80 
1-50 
0-40 
0-40 
per ton. 
10-25 
11-49 
11-75 
12-27 
4-50 
4-18 
7-00 
6-81 


9,203,000 
8, 924, 600 
244,000 
127,200 


998, 000 
1,807,600 
23,798,000 
33,513, 200 
2,391,000 
3, 230, 200 
232,000 
301,400 
1,168,000 
1,529, 600 
1,040,000 
766, 200 
2,654,000 
3,767, 600 
2,439,000 
2,911, 600 
110,000 
67,400 
677,000 
1,056, 800 


12,816,000 
21,630,400 
5,420,000 
3, 859, 200 


62, 635,000 
65,018, 000 
388,000 
426, 800 
3,600,000 
3,677,200 


14,563,000 
26,910,340 
29,245,000 
51,013,020 
8,155,000 
12,389,540 
515,000 
1,194, 220 
1,976,000 
2,882, 680 
1,901,000 
2,625, 120 
3,406,000 
4,405,480 
15,005, 000 
20,729,580 
74,000 
154,500 
4,377,000 
5,595, 140 


8,772,000 
14,713,780 
7,250,000 
8,318, 480 


53,946,000 
64, 261,280 
16,568,000 
20,710,560 
11,786,000 
12,132,420 
2,380,000 
2,598, 980 
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Field Crop. 
Manitoba— 
SPLiNo WwaleOnu ween c tiene 193 
AVORAG OMA A ony he eee 1925-29 
Oats aki aed oie hee 1980 
IANGVAC OM lees cake 1925-29 
Barley vib Acie, aetna 1930 
AVETALE: Meas Hee ee 1925-29 
Malbrves ee een ta. eae 1930 
IAS CLATOS.  Fe oat tes 1925-29 
PLING y OMe aes. os Ate See 1930 
IA VIGUAE Cure tec eae 1925-29 
ALINE YC tO aks tion. oaths 1930 
IAVOPAC OME Meta aus oeteatine 1925-29 
PPROAS cic e eT te eae Mouse 1930 
IAEVOLAG OA ie wacle lon citie ee 1925-29 
Buck where yc necks steer ee 1930 
INVOPAD ON techn: . ac tes 1925-29 
IMIXGGEOTAING, fares 1s cavsleee cates 1930 
AIVCr al Cry itaw.ce seer 1925-29 
TEX SCOG <aeRRy ees. Slo ia are 1930 
PAIVOREEC fits etn Cee 1925-29 
PObAtOS Mares cles er eres 1930 
A VCLAG CME ss cu ea: 1925-29 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1930 
ACVICPARONO us sani. 1925-29 
Hay and clover....).......: 1930 
AIVeEPAge NEY A. wc ee 1925-29 
PAT antes, i, eee he iss web eee 1930 
IAN ORALO ME Miles acutaeene 1925-29 
IGOU Or GOrNe eon sna. oe ee 1930 
INVOLA OO). cee hese ee 1925-29 
Saskatchewan— 
OLIN WAAL hse. ucla eeee 1930 
FAN CTAGOL bn oa. eon 1925-29 
(alist ash eke an aay eee ae 1930 
AVODA SOME ce os hates 1925-29 
Bar loyiiebr icine ooh bee eee 1930 
IASOTAGIO: x falas peter w rans 1925-29 
eal reyes, eee Ne se ep oeveees 1930 
IANVOTAC Oily cic, .5 cea 1925-29 
SPL Osea. « oi aie 1930 
JAI VGTEIS Oe Ar crnate ciate «beh 1925-29 
Allrye.. . 1930 
IS VOLAGO Maes. s654 6 Wes 1925-29 
POA She citer cheese Sad eae 1930 
AIVICPAG Os Eira a) < ctcrn eee 1925-29 
IB GANS Rey: Bene eee tke ke 1930 
INSOT ACODER il. Bis eee 1925-29 
Mixed orains tse. ee ee. 1930 
AVOTAGER wien a. ee 1925-29 
laxseecl. te berets.) ein eee 1930 
Asyerage ty eon... canon 1925-29 
Potatoes! Ait ei oka atime: 1930 
AWVCTALO IEE 6h cual onthe 1925-29 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1930 
IAWELALO Me Oto aanta, ee 1925-29 
ES.y and iclovers.qeeene a eae 1930 
AAPA OMe Te oats tetee 1925-29 
JN Gir Ua Re Dn ie eae Oe Ye 1930 
VACVIOPA GE VO sso concre Loe 1925-29 
HOH GOR ICOLNR es) tthe tee 1930 
IAVOLAGIC..cclen chitin sito 1925-29 
Alberta— 
Ee aililiomneait ten an tesa crtiomerere 1930 
MANVOLATO Fyre PRION tata 1925--29 
Springiwhoatee..). 1. see 1930 
AOL AG Oe eisai so aces 1925-29 
Ad wheat San aes.< sn aoa: 1930 
SV CLAGO Samits 5 chtas See 1925-29 


Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 


Yield 
Area. per Acre. 
acres. bush. 
2,470,000 18-3 
2,228,876 17:3 
1,590,000 31-8 
1,567,806 27-1 
1,991,000 25-1 
1,807,475 23-9 
83,000 18-5 
141,191 15:3 
30,000 W7pap: 
22,930 14-1 
113,000 18-2 
164,121 I GjeW: 
1,300 17-0 
1,196 21-6 
2,900 15-1 
9,208 14-3 
14,500 23-9 
10, 434 23°5 
112,000 9-7 
116,149 9-7 
cwt. 
31,700 83-8 
29,111 74-2 
4,800 97-9 
3,813 95-5 
tons. 
437,300 1-80 
314,315 1-76 
12,200 2:07 
9, 265 1-96 
14,000 5:40 
16,157 5:03 
bush. 
14,326,000 13-7 
13, 456, 553 17-7 
4,531,000 PHO 
4,140,079 28-0 
2,016,000 20-1 
1,301,308 21-8 
818,000 14-5 
291,361 17-8 
192,000 15:7 
102,490 15-0 
1,010,009 14-7 
393,851 17-1 
1,650 15-8 
1,644 15-8 
1,020 11-5 
860 13-0 
23,000 20-8 
21,461 23-1 
431,000 7:0 
424,102 7-6 
cwt. 
— 41,800 68-7 
38, 879 67-1 
3,830 60-7 
2,436 69-5 
tons. 
460,900 1-51 
317,434 1-53 
11,400 1-94 
6, 052 1-98 
10,700 2074 
15, 623 2-65 
bush. 
124,000 21-5 
72,244 22-8 
7,040,000 18-5 
Graslep 7D 20-2 
7,164,000 18-6 
6,403,819 20-2 


Weight | Average 
Total per Price 
Yield. |Measured per 
Bushel. | Bushel. 
bush. lb. $ 
45, 278,000 59-56 0-51 
38,495, 600 58-93 1-06 
50,562,000 34-26 0-21 
42,553, 600 33-50 0:43 
49,974,000 46-68 0-17 
43,179, 400 47-00 0-54 
1,536,000 56-01 0-23 
2,165,000 55-73 0-79 
516,000 55-84 0-23 
323, 200 55-20 0-79 
2,052,000 55-96 0-23 
2,488, 200 55-58 0-79 
22,000 60-67 1-05 
25, 860 59-02 1-66 
44,000 48-00 0-70 
131, 600 47-93 0-86 
347,000 42-00 0-23 
245, 000 43-79 0:57 
1,086, 000 55-49 1-05 
1,124, 680 55-48 1-73 
cwt. per cwt. 
2,657,000 - 0-65 
2,161,400 ~ 1-11 
466,000 - 0-65 
364, 200 - 0-79 
tons. per ton 
787,000 ~ 7°25 
554, 200 = 9-00 
25,000 - 10-00 
18,169 - 12-17 
75,000 - 7:00 
81, 280 - 6-64 
bush. per bush 
196,322,000 60-10 0-42 
237,879, 660 59-64 1-00 
125,509,000 35-24 0-15 
116,000, 609 34-82 0-41 
40,522,000 46-78 0-12 
28,429, 200 47-30 0-50 
11,861,000 55-67 0-17 
5,182,400 55-45 0-77 
3,014,000 55-62 0-17 
1,533,200 54-86 0:77 
14,875,000 55-66 0:17 
6,715, 600 55-33 0-77 
26,000 60-00 1-10 
26,000 59-60 1:83 
12,000 60-00 2:00 
11.200 59-69 2°52 
478,000 40-94 0-20 
495, 800 43-60 0-50 
3,017,000 55-79 0:89 
3, 220, 600 55-29 1-72 
cwt. per cwt. 
2,872,000 - 0-81 
2,609, 200 - 1-25 
232,000 oR 0-75 
169, 400 ~ 1-19 
tons per ton. 
696, 000 - 8-25 
484, 400 - 9-08 
22,000 - 12-00 
11,980 - 13-14 
29,000 = 7:00 
41,400 - 8-41 
bush. per bush. 
2,660,000 61-50 0-39 
1,647,000 60-51 0-99 
130, 240,000 60-79 0-39 
127,706, 600 60-35 0:97 
132,900,000 60-80 0-39 
129,353, 600 60-35 


Total 
Value. 


$ 


23,092,000 
40,681,000 
10,618,000 
18,503, 200 
8,496,000 
23,120,000 
353,000 
1,702,400 
119,000 
254, 600 
472,000 
1,957,000 
23,000 
42,800 
31,000 

13, 800 
80,000 
139, 200 
1,140,000 
1,947,600 


1,727,000 
2,401,000 
303,000 
287,800 


5,706,000 
4,988, 800 
250,000 
221,000 
525,000 
539,800 


82,455,000 
237, 828, 400 
18,826,000 
47,657,600 
4,863,000 
14,355, 600 
2,016,000 
3,999,200 
512,000 
1,179,400 
2,528,000 
5,178,600 
29,000 
47,600 
24,000 

28, 200 
96,000 
246, 200 
2,685,000 
5,534, 600 


2,326,000 
3, 269, 200 
174,000 
201, 800 


5,742,000 
4,400,400 
264,000 
157, 400 
203,000 
348,000 


1,037,000 
1,623, 600 
50,794,000 
123, 840, 400 
51,831,000 


0-97| 125,464,000 
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6A.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 
Provinces, 1930, and Five- Year Average 1925-1929—concluded. 


Weight | Average 


‘ Yield Total per Price Total 
Field Crop. Area. per Acre. Yield. |Measured per Value. 
Bushel. | Bushel. 
: acres. bush. bush. Ib. $ $ 
Alberta—concluded. / 

BORE reer erie news rss 1930} 2,165,000 36-0) 77,940,000 36-33 0-15} 11,691,000 
PUOTARG asi sss a 3 ee 1925-29} 2,064,294 33-7} 69,518,800 35-97 0-40} 27,755,400 
RETR E NNR oe Sacccste Gb youths 1930 748,000 25-4! 18,999,000 48-40 0-14; 2,660,000 
PNDTALG...RE <6. c0nk Ja 1925-29 500,342 24-3} 12,156,400 47-56 0-48} 5,868,600 
BEREIR VON. For. oo atae aioe 3. 1930 137,000 14-5} 1,987,000 55-86 0-15 298,000 
BAEVOLAUO! s vied... sien oasis 1925-29 83,547 15-3 1,282,400 55-98 0-76 976,000 
RET Y ORs civ. k bleh ots eile 1930 110,000 15-7} 1,727,000 55-89 0-15 259,000 
EVGPOPO) , Wek lec ce ce Lue 1925-29 58,056 13-9 804, 400 55-73 0-76 614, 000 
POMEE VOLT con oe vultidiccinte f 1930 247,000 15-0} 3,714,000 55-88 0-15 557,000 
GVOrAGO! 2p. 5.12 s..es 1925-29 141,603 14-7} 2,086,800 55-85 0-76] 1,590,000 
lS pave 5 MN a 1930 1,300 16-0 21,000 60-00 1-10 23, 000 
PMVIOLACEL Ae isos bus cal 1925-29 1,376 15°3 21,000 60-40 1-89 39, 690 
CUDSTIS: ol Go, See 55 a 1930 300 12-0 3,600 60-00 1-50 5,400 
AVCTALO 6c ssa sep. re: 1925-29 339 12-7 4,320 60-00 2-42 10,460 
Mixed! grains.A..9..08 200062. 1930 17,900 31-3 560,000 42-63 0-17 95,000 
: PAOLA GTO. ais oss eines oi ere 1925-29 11,806 27-2 320,600 43-32 0-53 170,800 
MEBECCI tet sts see 1930 28,000 6-8 190,000 55-20 0:95 181,000 
RPI PO Ne siete eek os 1925-29 125311 8-1 98, 400 55-70 1-68 165, 600 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
EM OAPOOS Ec Hae tae tidad. ovleS 1930 30,100 84-0} 2,536,000 - -80} 2,029,000 
BROT AS Occ oe iss ge: oer! 1925-29 26,316 81-0} 2,130,400 - 1:26) 2,683,800 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1930 3,100 101-2 314,000 - 0-75 236,000 
PAV OPALO. 04. «sis ste jeraine 1925-29 6, 608 116-1 767,000 - 1-34; | 1,024,400 
tons. tons. per ton. ; 
Haxannd clover.:<..6. 55. .-¢ 1930 351,800 1-47 517,000 - 9-00} 4,653,000 
PRUGED EO... aicatye ss aoe ss 1925-29 245, 456 1-53 374, 800 - 11-29) 4,231,000 
BRAUN AY |. Silk oh eels tee at ws 1930} 1,750,000 1-75| 3,063,000 - 6-50) 19,910,000 
RROEAOO selon Seca l..osks 1925-29] 1,587,593 2-34, 3,712,200 ~ 9-98} 37,062,600 
LUE STE pg ee 4930 33, 200 2-10 70,000 = 13-00 910,000 
PREREAC Ont vy dis Been» 1925-29 38, 280 2-46 94,000 ~ 13-20} 1,240,400 
eaOr COTM -..2 soc sss ss 1930 7,200 Be 7D 27,000 - 7-00 189,000 
ISTE 1925-29 11,834 3-94 46, 600 - 7-09 330, 600 
Sugar beets......... eaten cis, 8 1930 14,500 9-00 131,000 - 6-55 858, 000 
PATON. owes «oes rx oe 1925-29 5, 859 8-98 52,600 - 7-04 370,400 

British Columbia— bush. b-sh. per bush. 
OO.) Ue) i 1930 14,000 22-5 315,000 60-03 0-86 271,000 
Sy a la 1925-29 14,957 26:3 393, 000 60-11 1-32 518,600 
BIOTIN What. ...0.s+0-.05-- 1930 47,000 21-41 1,006,000 59-76 0-85 855, 000 
POVOPHOO fetes. cade 1925-29 40,1690 23°8 955,400 59-64 1-33} 1,272,600 
PWT IROAIG 9 oie. cfecisies oe ee oo» 19380 61,000 21-7} 1,321,000 59-82 0-85} 1,126,000 
NSIS A ie 1925-29 Lyatea Lt Wf 24-5 1,348, 400 59-85 1-33 1,791,200 
no Gs Spi so icine, ove 1930 91,000 46-1 4,195,000 35-34 0-45 1,888,000 
PEGE ALO Ss. .1.).05is)0's te ots 1925-29 85,183 44-7 3, 804, 800 35-88 0:65 2,491,800 
PRIS pan nisis S)0 + (0 = 1930 10,000 29-5 295, 000 47-57 0-63 186,000 
OT 1925-29 8,041 31-6 253 , 800 48-32 0-91 231,400 
0) Vii ie 1930 7,000 17-1 120,000 55-60 0-72 86, 000 
OPAV RE. cise «soso ache 1925-29 6,939 17-4 120,800 56-12 1-06 128,400 
Gee a's Breen ee 1930 4,000 26-4 106,000 60-14 1-40 148,000 
PVISTAT Coo eis sc cre io 0s 1925-29 3,023 23-9 72,400 59-80 2°30 166, 200 
SN ale 5) 6 /ale.b a0e'3)6 ads. 1930 800 21-8 17,000 60-00 1-70 29,000 
PRUE oS ss oss 1925-29 753 21-8 16,400 60-00 2-67 43,800 
MMIROIOTAINS 0. .500 60s ccc 1930 5,000 35-2 176,000 44-40 0-53 93, 000 
BERET HON cetera es 3s» 1925-29 4,663 36-2 168,800 44.44 0-88 149,000 
oid Ee ie a 1930 300 14-0 4,000 55-00 1-05 4,000 
THEO es ese. 1925-29 855 14-2 12,120 57-75 1-63 19,800 

: cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
(GE RE rere 1930 18,000 96-1 1,730,000 - 1-50} 2,595,000 
Sy) 0 1925-29 17,819 101-5} 1,808,690 - 1-66} 3,004,200 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1930 7,000 176-0 1, 233,000 - 1-10 1,356,000 
MEGRTAGO...,..+--+ 50055 1925-29 6,989 201-5 1,408, 400 - 0-99 1,393,000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
iayeand clover.........+... 1930 183,000 1-82 333,000 - 17-50} 5,828,000 
(OG) a 1925-29 170,753 2°12 361, 600 - 16-72 6,045, 200 
Le 1930 48,000 2-00 96,000 - 14-00} 1,344,000 
oo ae A 1925-29 57,858 2-26 130, 600 - 13-88} 1,812,800 
Nn oi osc tae 1930 31,000 2-64 82,000 - 18-25} 1,497,000 
PODAG Es alee cen 1925-29 23,871 2-85 68, 000 - 17-71 1,204,000 
Bigener COIN. <......-.....- 1930 6,000 10-71 64,000 - 7:00 448,000 
TID ih 5 SES ae ss one 1925-29 6,532 11-21 73,200 = 8-32 609, 000 
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Acreages under Pasture.—Table 7 gives the estimated acreages under 
pasture in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1924 to 1930. 


7.—Estimated Acreages under Pasture in Canada, 1924-1930. 


Province. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Py tsland Oi th... 0.0.aketes 248,760) 237,450} 242,157) 249,637) 250,092; 244,729) 246,592 
Nowa. Scotia «.c455 pines 829,097} 842,695) 870,305} 843,766} 866,100} 866,204) 866,818 
Now. Brunswick, ....... 6 fea. 470,455} 481,488) 467,081} 492,425) 500,772} 487,840) 490,500 
UCD CE: ic ete ios: Solos oe 3,600,000) 3,636,000} 3,672,360] 3,745,807] 3,858,181] 3,944,443) 3,950,000 
ONtEHIO. . AS... orien me be 3,317,532} 3,193,941] 3,077,424} 3,012,786] 3,000,172} 3,134,614) 3, 149,460 
Wranitobas iirets s1..0.-'sr er renee > 240,001) 238,483) 222,039} 240,485) 252,689) 253,950) 264,300 
Saskatchewail. .).......00. 20. 333,393} 333,393) 382,403] 426,927) 408,670; 406,100} 419,000 
Alberta, cccee es 8 oboe gee 2 230,725] 309,589} 288,962} 285,719} 289,973; 319,338) 396,400 
British Columbia... : 2.02.74. 71,756 63, 484 53,719 56, 141 62,192 63, 865 66, 604 
Indian Reserves.............3 35, 992 28,111 31,990 36,601 39,202 47, 237 39,839 
Totals........... 9,377,711) 9,364,634) 9,308,445) 9,399,294| 9,528,043) 9,768,320) 9,889,513 


The above figures are not entirely comprehensive since the figures for the 


four western provinces are “seeded pasture” 
pasture in these provinces is 


only be properly secured by the quinquennial census. 


only. Most of the area used for 
“natural” and data on land used in this way can 
At the 1926 census, the 


acreages of improved and natural pasture in the three Prairie Provinces were 


as follows:— 


Province. Improved Natural 
Pasture. Pasture. 
acres. acres. 
VED TCO NDE oo lees 9. 6 bs eis CURT eet Cs NS RNG NS Sie UTC ec ce aio SE 311,818 3,553,590 
SAS KALCHE Wate ats sx of: sega ec RCs REI voc Hie oa Oa Cia eel ar ake ea 305, 164 13,612,460 
9 NH oY): a een Oe eS Rye mm 9 OSL Se Remi em A oie dred Bl SERN dh > 302,417 122 716,315 


The figures for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario include all 


pasture, seeded and natural. 


The area under grazing leases in the Western Provinces as at March 31, 
1930, is reported by the Dominion Lands Administration Branch of the Depart- 


ment of the Interior as follows:-— 


’ Number 
Province. of Acres. 
ge Leases. 
Wan ito bass ietoths iis bc, ded estate ahs se ei, See Gee a ene eae ean ea 244 95, 885 
SASKAtCHE WAN ieyvs tans Settee ih ne HE cr Bd 0 OR ie ea 6,952 3,463,408 
PENNE UES dies «iin doen PRP eds RMR RTD RRS <2 ga eR a eRe ae See? 3, 208, 289 
iritish Columbigns:. os) oee ce ORR OR kas a es Ie ees 366 453, 752 
Potals: «0/3202 ss spe RE Rk I ee ee 11,479 7,221,334 


Average Yields per Acre. 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together 
average yields for the period 1920-1929, 


Table 8 gives for the years 1923 to 1930 the 


with the 10-year 


watt hee 


ee 


—— ee 


oer, 
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‘ §.—Annual Average Yields per Acre of Field Crops for Canada from 1923 to 1939, with 
Decennial Averages for the years 1920-1929. 


BRAG ho. . cg oa SEs. 


Field Crop. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
i bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Canada— 
me Pall wheat............ 23-8 28-8 30-1 25-8 26-1 
Spring wheat.......... 21-6 11-3 18-6 17-5 21-2 
UES ECS ae a ar 21-7 11-9 19-0 17-8 21-4 
SS ae 39-3 28-0 32-0 30-1 33-2 
Te SS ea 27-8 26-1 24-7 27-4 27-7 
Se eee 16-0 15-5 14-2 16-2 20-9 
oo a 17-0 18-0 18-6 18-2 18-5 
MINS, eo sraik acs gale ¢ « 16-5 16-6 18-4 16-2 15-5 
Buckwheat............. 22-3 25-8 222 21-6 23-1 
MUX PTAINS..:......6... 35-3 37-7 38-5 35-5 37-5 
2 ae 11-3 7-6 7-4 8-1 10-3 
Corn for husking........ 42-8 40-7 44-2 37°3 32-4 
ewt ewt cwt. cwt. ewt 
BD THLOOS. gees cacc we wae 2 99-0 | 100-9 77-0 89-7 81-2 
Sewurnips, etc............- 196-0 205-1 182-2 172-9 188-9 
- tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
‘Hay and clover......... 1-6 1-5 1-6 1-5 1-7 
Seeder GOLD ...5..6s.6-, 8-1 8-0 9-1 8-8 Td 
Souvar beets............. 9-6 9-3 10-6 11-2 8-9 
2-7 2-7 2-5 2-5 2-4 


Ten-year 

1928. 1929. 1930. | Average 
1920-29. 

bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
24-5 24-6 25-8 25-0 
23-5 11-6 15-6 16-9 
23-5 12-1 16-0 17-2 
34-4 22-7 31-9 31-2 
27-9 17-3 24-3 24-8 
17-4 13-3 15-2 16-1 
16-8 15-8 18-3 17-4 
16-7 17-3 14-6 16-9 
21-7 20-3 22-2 DNs: 
35°3 32-0 36-9 35-2 
9-6 5-4 7-6 7:8 
Sred 34-1 36-1 42-5 

cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
83-8 73°4 84-4 88-6 
215-5 176-3 181-8 191-0 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1-6 1-5 1-5 1-47 
8-3 7-9 8-2 8-73 
8-4 8-4 9-0 9-63 
2-4 2:3 9-2 | 2-45 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final estimates of the acreages and 
yields of the grain crops of the three Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given for 1930 in Table 9, together with comparative data for 


1928 and 1929. 


9.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Ba 


rley, Rye and Flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces, 


1928-30. 

Province and Crop. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

' acres. acres. acres. bush. bush. bush. 
Three Prairie Provinces— 

Ob baie ae 23,158,505) 24,297,116} 23,96),099| 544,598,090) 281,654,000] 374,500,000 
Se ee 8,157,411 Lol, 930 8,286,009] 297,676,000) 141,620,000} 254,011,000 
Barley 4,104,259 5,114,203 4,755,009) 112,684,000} 79,787,000} 109,495,000 

a SS eee 753,915 922,217 1,370,009} 13,158.090} 11,982,000) 20,641,000 
OTE ie a ce 367,385 373,415 571,000} 3,519,400 1,970,000} 4,293,000 

Manitoba— 
op nS ee 2,660, 125 2,300,615 2,470,009! 52,383,000} 28,565,000) 45,278,000 
OS a 1,458,401 1,558,404 1,599,099, 53,376,000) 30,740,090) 50,562,000 
Barley 1,937,253 2,181,895 1,991,000) 52,569,000} 36,518,000) 49,974,000 
Sree 000s A. Fe nie 120, 222 85,040 113,009, 2,056,090 1,309,000 2,052,000 
Flaxseed ; 81,789 62,474 112,090 8)4,400 445,000 1,086,000 
Saskatchewan— 
So Se 13,790,854) 14,445,286) 14,326,090) 321,215,000; 159,565,000; 196,322,000 
en i 4,358, 747 4,255,789 4,531,009) 155,043,090} 68,944,0)0} 125,509,000 
Ee 1,621,463 2,228,694 2,016,009] 44.236,000) 30,755,090} 40,522,000 
a ee 471,073 641, 638 1,010,000 8,412,000 8,301,000) 14,875,000 
Flaxseed 279,414 298,302 431,099, 2,654,090 1,462,000 3,017,000 
Alberta— : 
a a gee a 6,707,526 Gaol Zo 7,164,009} 171,009,000) 92,534,000} 132,900,000 
oO oe 2,340, 263 1,917,744 2,165,000} 88,257,090} 41,936,000] 77,940,000 
Se ee a re 545.524 703,704 748,000, 15,849,000} 12,514,000) 18,999,000 
a SS 162,620 195,539 247,000. 2,680,000 2,372,000 3,714,000 
Sees a 6,182 12,639 61,000 63,000 190,000 
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Table 10 gives for Canada and the provinces 


the percentages of the total yields of the principal field crops which proved to 
be of merchantable quality in the years 1925-29. 


10.—Percentages of Total Yields of Principal Field Crops found to be of Merchant- 
able Quality for Canada and by Provinces, 1925-29. 


Province and Crop. 1925|1926|1927/ 1928) 1929 Province and Crop. 
p.C.| p.c.| p.c.] p.c.| p.c. 

Canada— Ontario— 
Wiheatreetesan. etree ace 97 | 95 | 94 | 95 | 98 Wiheat fence ne aac 
ClAtSie thee ane eee 94 | 87 | 87 | 90} 92 Oates fe ere 
Barley paren asr reece 95.| 93 | 93 | 95 | 98 Barley. so at ee ee ie 
ROtATOCS erie serene ee 81 | 81 | 78 | 79 | 88 Ronni elerimwich ances Hee ee oS 
Ela ycangsclowerte ccm. | ak 89 | 86 | 85 | 86 | 92 Hay and clover....... 

P. KE. Island— Manitoba— 

WIN GatG SF sete Aten pata OB ele O le lets ie Oo aoe Wiheat junta ch eto tee 
OATS Aenea tt ee eae 89 | 92 | 76) 95 1 97 Oats eee eae eee 
IBarley:t saesee car Oot scaoee 95 | 92 | 87 | 94] 95 IBS ElOW Sa ae eee 
OtatOOs ant cas ase nee G2) SON GO Oe Aloe Potatoes rear ee 
Hisiy andsclovereius- 94). .k 92 | 96 | 90 | 95 | 97 Haycand clovieras creer 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
WH Gai trate. einen pe capt 88 | 87 | 82 | 90 | 87 Wiheatacs.s ee aes 
Oats teva eee in ee 89 | 86 | 79 | 91 | 89 Oats. mae lee 
Barley ser. wo pees ake or ke 88 | 83 | 85 | 93 | 92 Barneys. Glee scene 
Rotatoes acc he 78 | 85 | 69 | 82 | 85 Potatoes... epee 
laygandeclovers seer 89 | 92 | 838 | 92 | 92 Hay and clover....... 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
Wihedtt ieee cn scr eon. 94 | 90 | 80 | 91 | 87 Wheat nceae wsee nee 
Mate k oy co heeds peared 95 | 85 | 83 | 90 | 92 Oatsichd) Seances Sate 
Barley: teenies canta eae 94 | 93 | 87 | 94 | 94 Bar layetcrece teen 
Potatoes net sec ee TENS ial oe eS On asc ROtatOes are, eer 
Elan andicloviereerernnee 90 | 84 | 88 | 88 | 92 Hay and clover....... 

Quebec— British Columbia— 
Wheatsl.* oeernct ern 92 | 91 | 86] 83) 91 Wheatit a". <4 a. 
Gates ts tires ee seerer tee 92 | 85 | 83 | 77 | 88 (DAG Ei. pees a ne 
(EU oh eanee Rann IR, Seat 93 | 91 | 89 | 86] 92 Baroy: wcsacorchr ee eon 
Potatoesser scam beee Shoe 79e | 744) 74581 Ota OOS eters ee 
Haycandiclovetanee one eee 90 | 83 | 82 | 85 | 9f Hay and clover....... 


1925} 1926] 1927|1928|1929 


p.c. .| p.c. 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 11 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands on July 31, 1930, as compared with July 31, 1928 and 1929. Adding 
the stocks in the elevators and flour mills, Table 12 shows the total quantities 
of grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1928, 1929 


and 19380. 


11.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1930, as Compared with July 31, 
1928 and 1929, with Total Production for the Previous Years. 


Total Total ; Total , 
a . In Farmers’ In Farmers In Farmers 
Kind of Grain. eee Hands, July 31, ere: Hands, July 31, oe Hands, July 31, 
1928. quction 1929. a 930. 
in 1927. in 1928. in 1929 
/ 000 bush. | p.c. bush. |000bush.} p.c. bush. | 000 bush. } p.c. bush. 
WHI a Gio te Bae ck: 479,665} 0-87] 4,186,000 566,726) 0-99] 5,617,400 304,520} 1-75] 5,326,000 
Banleviase. seesee nes 96,938} 1-71) 1,657,000 136,391} 2-34] 3,190,400 102,313} 2-98] 3,050,000 
Oatserrt eer eens ore 439,713] 4-68 20, 565,600 452,153} 5-86/26,478,000 282,838) 4-25)12,020,000 
EUSte aececeratrsrm ine 14,951} 0-84 125,000 14,618} 0-64 93,400 13,161} 1-26 166,000 
Hlaxseed = srs aces cee 4,885) 0-11 5,500 3,614) 0-14 5,200 2,060] 0-17 3,600 


- 
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12.—Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1928, 1929 and 1939. 
Wheat. Barley. 
Disposition of Grain. 
July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1928. 1929. 1930). 3 1928. 1929. 1930. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Farmers’ hands............. 4,186,000} 5,617,400} 5,326,000) 1,657,000) 3,190,400} 3,050,000 
Country, private and mfg. 
elevators in West.......... 4,681,716} 6,324,788) 16,820,322 689,156} 1,177,615} 2,671,951 
Terminal elevators in West- 
ern Inspection Division...} 30,379,543} 55,945,117) 47,892,399 574,981; 4,145,135} 13,818,834 
_ Public elevators in East..... 18,509,083} 20,369,859} 21,374,632 122,663] 1,913,220) 1,856,514 
Flour mills (estimated)..... 6,142,019] 7,456,894) 6,548,7 1 30,396 48,084} 1,471,070 
MEAG ASS. ciate vedo ass 0's 13,727,710} 8,669,163) 12,779,166 385,497 546,408). 1,383,251 
PD OUAIS ooo s os o.a.cs 77,626,071) 104,383,221) 110,741,230) 3,459,693! 11,020,857| 24,251,6:0 
Oats. Rye. 
Warmers’ hands......4...... 20,565,600} 26,478,090} 12,020,000 125,000 93,400 166,000 
Country, private and mfg. 
elevators in West.......... 1,540,680] 3,016,588 2,581,324 86,323 171, 695 543,093 
Terminal elevators.......... 2,266,165] . 8,453,122 1,802,928 788 , 220 1,995, 256 5,416, 868 
Public elevators in East..... 1,911,906 4,487,037 2,785,443 505,589 1, 265, 950 1,561, 892 
Flour mills (estimated)..... TPT ITA ead ORs 94,832 4,000 3,038 1,646 
BREAST. . coisas os babys eas a store 1,527,832 1,515,832 922,015 575,483 693,455 1,501,206 
PRO UALS ioiciars taficoce kosvens ere 28,604,960! 45,165,498! 29,20%,59 2,084,615! 4,222,794] 9,199,705 
Flaxseed. 
(2 eet ERY 6 [is cage, ae I arin a i ea a RR 5,500 5,200 3,600 
ountry, private and mfg. elevators in West..................eeeee 79,596 73,554 48, 853 
REREAD CT Pierce ria ¥e be are co Paw age goat eae Ona ola iasie wien 6 Seslarak 1,038, 299 375,409 486, 895 
BEES SALOTS IT TASES faci c% «Me ollie cheats aadhatles Matene Laas pioe ey - 17,624 ~ 
(EVE ou, 9 chy amte eT aS eR 172,952 89,700 97,310 
LUTTE ISS, Sam Sich 6 Coat CRI RE Te eR Hs Pee NE NG See nS oar eee nea 1,296,347 561, 487 636, 658 


Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheut 
crop of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1929 and 1930, is calculated in 


Table 13. 


13.—Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1928-29 and 1929-30. 


Norre.—F lour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 


43 bushels of wheat. 


For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 


the Year Book 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 


each of the years 1920 to 1930. 


Item. 


Crop year | Crop year 
item. ended ended 
July 31, July 31, 
1929. 1930. 
000 bush. 000 bush. 
Carry-over Aug. 1, 1928; 

ol 77,626 104,383 
Gross production.......... 566,726 304,520 
Loss in cleaning............ 12,808 6, 730 
Grain not merchantable... 29,641 TeNT2 
Net production............ 524,277 290, 618 

RRS MT Ps. isd wie S wee » 2 1,346 1,386 
Available for distribution. . 603 , 249 396,357 


Exports as grain.......... 
Exports as flour...3..4:-- 
SLOtaM exports... nee). a. 2s 
Retained as seed 
Milled for food........... 


Carried over July 31, 1929 
and July 31,1980)... 2.2. 
Balance fed on farms or 
otherwise disposed of. . 


Crop year 
ended 

Julye31; 
1929. 


000 bush. 


354,425 
53,139 
407 ,564 
44,196 
44,083 


104 ,383 
3,023 


Crop year 
ended 
July 31, 
1930. 


000 bush. 


155, 766 
30,501 
186, 267 
43,571 
44,705 


110,741 
11,103 


Table 14 presents similar data for oats. 


The bulk of this crop is consumed 


as food for live stock, and the table shows approximately how the remaining 
portion of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, 
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outmeal and rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled 
for home consumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for 
human food. The carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, 
in transit, etc., and the balance is the quantity used in Canada for feeding 
to live stock, this amount being estimated at 303,262,000 bushels in 1924-25, 
394,997,000 bushels in 1925-26, 308.431,000 bushels in 1926-27, 321,753,000 bushels in 
1927-28, 339,207,000 bushels in 1928-29, and 245,464,000 bushels in 1929-30. 


11.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1928-29 and 1929-30. 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 
Item. ended ended Item. ended ended 
July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over, Aug. 1, 1928; Iixports as meal, etc...... 3,481 2,075 
VAIN pl SAG 2 9G mele, coe 28,605 458.165) Lotaltexports: sa. sexo. 16,309 4,075 
Gross production.......... 452,153 282,838] Retained as seed......... 32,840 33,146 
Grain not merchantable... 45,11: 23,980|| Milled for home _ con- E 
ING tiproductions: «ace cea. 407,039 258,25 SUM PhO wes sheet 5, 764 8,046 
EMO PORtsr eee tes hake pier chs 3, 641 3,476|| Carried over July 31, 1929, 
Available for distribution. . 439.285 307,499 Naliy: Ss O3 Oe ane 45,165 21,582 
IE XpOrts as Sails. see... 12,828 2,000) Balance for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 339,207) 240, 648 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—d<According to calculations 
published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for April, 1930 (p. 
108), the average per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food in 
Canada during the ten years 1920 to 1929 was 4:7 bushels. The lowest average 
was 4-2 bushels in 1922 and the highest 6-7 bushels in 1920. In the last named 
year, however, the grinding did not represent the year’s consumption, but included 
a large carry-over into the next year. The average consumption in 1929 was 
estimated at 4:5 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at p. 241 of 
the 1929 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade 
to decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 15, while some 
authoritative details will be found in the article, “The Development of Agri- 
culture in Canada”, contributed by Dr. J. cs Grisdale to the 1921 Year Book, 
where it appears at pp. 202-210. 


15.—Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry in the Dominion 
of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1921. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.2 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
EP OESER ye Ao: 0 ee ee 835,743 1,059 ,358 1,470,572 1,577,493] 2,598,958} 3,610,494 
Called. Ss > cet en ee 2,624,290 3 , 433 , 989 4,120,586 5,576,451 6,526,083 8,519,484 
EO rtene. tele es «nc ska 3,155,509} 3,018,678] 2,563,781 2,510,239} 2,174,300} 3,203,966 
SNVATIOM Ai tices ara che ce ee 1,366,083 1,207,619 1,733,850) 9 2),303,828) 3,634,008 3,040,730 
All poultry... Fors. eae oer ae - — | 14,105,1021) 17 922.658 31,793,261} 50,325,248 
Hens and chickens........ - —.} 12,696,701] 16,651,337} 29,773,457) 48,021,647 
abUnkCyiss- sens cee oor - 458 ,305 584 "589 863 , 182 1,096,721 
ICI, paint le ak ao eee ~ ~ 320,169 290,755 527,098 603 , 152 
Cie sseren en have ho et = - 537,932 395 ,997 629,524 603 ,728 
EliVviessOlbecs seers oe 144,791 - 199 , 288 189 , 986 180,372 185,530 


1 Includes 91,994 unspecified. 2 Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows:—horses 158,742, 
cattle 149,995, sheep 3,499, swine 80,439, . oultry 6,978,054, hives 37,425. 
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NX 15.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


Province and Item, 


Totals........... 


Nova Scotia— 
OLS See aa Be eee h 


Totals........... 


New Brunswick— 
Nee ina prone saree 3 


Sa os, sae st 


1927-1939. 
1927. 1928. 1929, 1930, || 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 
000 | 000 | 000 | 000 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 

3,421.857| 3,376,394] 3,376,487! 3,295,000 260,476] 255,469/ 235,971/ 202,013 
3' 883.229] 3,782,012! 3.684.766] 3.683.000 236,071 271,567| 273/817| 218/822 
5.266.434] 4,989,647 5.139.866] 5.254.000] 204.558] 231.287| 239.713] 182.963 
9, 149, 663| 8. 771,659| 8.824.632] 8.937.000] 440.629] 502,854| 513.530] 401.085 
2'362.706| 3,415,788] 3.635.923] 3.696.000] 32,004| 35.530| 36,118] 25 °275 
4.694.789 4.497,367| 4.381.725] 4'000,000| 65.116} 66.595] 71.111] 581859 
= s: es — || 798,225] 860,448] 856,730] 687,225 
32,890] 33,695] 33,241; 35,5701 2,993] 3,401; 3,202] 3,279 
47,126 46.439] 44,728}  43'200| 2,403/ 2,989] 2'798| 9" 200 
48,874] 49.061; 51,881] 56.300] 1.564] 1.717; 1.9201 1/809 
96,000;  95.500/ 96,6091 99.500) 3.967| 4.706] 4'648| 4’ 099 
89,606, 97.0821 97.3671 87/000] 7811 962) ~~ '844|_~—S 09 
53.665| 52,653] 54.2851 54/000] 790/ ~=Ss«833/ = sod] Ss 8d 
EX s x —|| 8,531] 9,902| 9,588] 8,837 
52,310/ 50,929 52,104 51,530] 5,592 5,675) 5,321| 5,050 
142°762| 137/867| 141,207] 140,000 7,210/ 8.343] 8324] 7/280 
140,219] 131.925] 145.199} 144'900] 4,046 47885] 5510| 4637 
282'981| 269.792) 286.406} 284’ 900 11,256] 13,228) 1378341 11/917 
257.215} 270.461] 277,761 289'600) 1.889] 2,034] 2/020| 1°738 
50,923| 55,184] 47.4581 43,600] 893} 9541 9011 ~~ 741 
x x a ~ || 19,630] 21,891] 22,076] 19,446 
51,342| 51,713} 50,199] 49,8001 5,955] 6,208] 5,723] 5,030 
111.304 109.068] 105.667] 107.300] 5/120/ 5.924] 6.129] 5'258 
105'375| 106,085] 109/919] 121.700] 2.857; 3.232] 3°517| 3/651 
216.679} 215.153] 215/586| 229’000| 7.977| 9.156 9.646] 8.909 
153.057; 160,514, 151,257; 153,300] 1.129 1,294 1.2101 "920 
77.307,  76,072| 66.467; 67.400 1.530/ 1.695] 1.396| 1,213 
is . Se —|| 16,592] 18,353] 17,975] 16,072 
348,566] 351,206) 369,060} 367,200) 37,098| 38,018| 39,084] 34,708 
1,092'314| 1,114.467| 1,055.770| 1,023°700] 59,415] 71,598} 73,904] 55/302 
849°770| 849/879] 953,627| 995.000 247643] 29°210| 36.466] 29'611 
1,942084| 1,964,346] 2,009/397| 2,018,700 84.058] 100/808] 110.370} 84°913 
861.548| 863.757| 865.0001 870.800 7.683 8.272|° 7.785| 5.609 
833'529| 813,309 803,644] 702,800 14,032| 14.669] 15/213] 11,240 
s aI = — || 142,871) 161,767] 172,452] 136.470 
617,136| 609,249] 606,505! 606,700 62,231| 60,368] 57,277| 49,151 
1,299'840| 1,261'384 1,237,248] 1,222' 500] 957698] 106.153] 105/109] 80,919 
1'415'114| 11420/669| 1.434'346] 1.453100] 67.925} 76,959| 76/099| 56,671 
2°714'954| 2682053] 2671.594| 2'675.600| 163.623 183,112| 181.208] 137.590 
958,267| 1,014,106] 1,130,395] 1.134.400] 11.238] 12.320] 13355] 8.795 
1,883.177| 118337538} 1,681,263] 1,661,500] 24/481] 24,943] 25/880] 221857 
a 4 : ~ | 261,673! 280,743] 277,720| 218,393 
346,431| 351,464| 361,111) 359,900] 26,506] 26,354] 23,084] 18,784 
255.874| 248°630| 222'672| 251.500) 14.802| 17.433] 15.395} 13.502 
451.336 430/279| 461.782| 483.800 17.353] 20.338] 21.490| 16,260 
707.210| 678,909] 684°454| 735.300] 32/155 37.771| 36.815| 29,762 
135/982! 142713} 182/240 223'400l 1/318] 1,440/ 1.756] 1,299 
387'260|  330'803| 295°330| 271.700 5.128) 5.013| 4.817] 3.896 
Rs ~|| 65,107] 70,578| 66,472] 53,741 


Bear Eo ae 
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16.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces’ 
1927-1930—concluded. 


Province and Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
000 000 000 000 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
TLOLSOSchc: cars. hela heard 1,161,327} 1,135,852] 1,117,362] 1,071,800] 76,648} 73,830) 62,572} 538,590 
Milchicowsies kis asco 462,270 418 ,506 420,004 429,000), 23,576] 27,203) 27,300) 24,882 
Othericattle-.- pea 842 , 020 762 ,873 746,909 785.900) 31,155) 35,092) 33,611] 25,149 
Lotahicattle, cae. see 1,304,290} 1,181,379} 1,166,913) 1,214,900] 54,731) 62,295) 60,911} 50,031 
Sheepita ss oes seek dee oe 170,038 183 , 098 20/508 209,900 1 x0a0 1,831 1,868 1,259 
Willen arcs Rey roca 616 , 603 602,156 599,909 497,900 8,016 8,430 9,599 7,966 
Motalsi.c.c oe - - ~ — || 140,925] 146,386) 134,950) 112,846 
Alberta— 
IFOrsesara meister chiens 762,603 740,408 fey IES) 698.700) 39,870} 37,672) 35,568) 28,554 
MECH Cows. ane eee ce 379,992 344,495 345 ,566 348,200]| 20,966] 23,427) 25,598) 20,334 
(Oia ove arorhr a Skene me SR 1,155,008 955,000 944 434 939,900) 43,890} 45,376} 45,928} 32,999 
otalicat tle ermine sae 1,535,000} 1,299,495; 1,290,000} 1,288,100)| 64,856} 68,803) 71,526) 53,333 
SDGOD Raat nce 510,000 515,000 520,000 530,000 4,888 5,348 4,828 3, 268 
SWAN jeer thee Eee ce 742,671 680,000 770,233 636, 400 9 ,303 9,039) 11,211 8,910 
Totalsc...s.. 008 ~ - - — || 118,917) 129,862} 123,133) 94,065 
British Columbia— 
HIOESESind. fa Bee eee 49 252 51,878 Do Wide 53, 800 3,482 3,943 4,140 3, 874 
Malcnicowen.ce eee eae 91,747 101,156 111,904 117, 600 6,881 8,497 9,400 9,055 
Othencattlensaeree sone 258,718 283 ,876 291,769 273, 400)| 11,125) “14,478)- 1b; 72) 1 483 
Total cattle maw eee 350,465 385 , 032 403 ,673 391,000) 18,006} 22,975} 24,572) 20,538 
SHEED Jeng. ee eRe bee ce 128 ,993 169,057 204 ,352 197, 600 1,548 2,029 2,452 1,778 
FON INO es eae a isa, Pee 49 654 53,652 63,136 64, 700 943 1,019 1,200 1,165 
Potals east. ot - = - — || 23,979] 29,966) 32,364] 27,355 


17.—Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1913-1930. 


Province and Item. 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
NT OESOSixcuecwetas. ee aes 119 106 83 ie 63 64 69 {P 76 76 70 61 
IMichiGowss5-. soe 92 79 51 48 47 46 oil 52 61 72 74 59 
Other 'cattleass 4.054 58 47 28 26 26 27 31 oll 39 46 47 35 
Total cattle..... 70 59 37 35 34 34 39 41 48 57 58 45 
Sheep dnc soe eee 15 10 6 8 8 9 10 10 10 10 10 7 
SWING. accre a ere nae 25 23 14 15 12 12 16 16 14 15 16 15 
Prince Edward Island- 
ELorses eae eas. See Se 114 109 84 92 80 85 84 91 91 101 96 92 
Milch cows........... 83 60 38 48 43 49 50 50 51 62 61 53 
Other cattles. sere 53 34 21 26 22 24 28 28 32 35 By) 32 
‘Lotalicattles an 64 43 28 34 30 33 39 39 41 49 48 41 
SHEED: tae races 14 8 S i 6 8 0) 9 9 10 9 G 
SWALNG coe arc nee 27 24 16 19 11 15 20 15 15 16 16 16 
Nova Scotia— 
EL OPSGS#.ci. carted oe mee Hr 119 98 95 96 93 94 93 107 111 102} 98 
Milch cows........... 76 71 44 45 44 43 46 48 51 61 59 52 
Otherieattle,..62..... 54 43 Di 26 28 28 30 27 29 aa 38 32 
Total cattle..... 63 55 34 35 35 35 Su 37 40 49 48 42 
SHOP ee Aveo de echeisle 11 8 4 6 6 i ih 7 8 7 6 
Sry Ateccmn ets cain nats 29 24 18 18 16 15 14 18 18 17 19 1170 
New Brunswick— 
FIGS OSse nae ah. weet oars 138 139 TUES 110 99 104 101 109 116 120 114 101 
Milch cows.........;. 70 61 40 40 43 36 46 46 46 54 58 49 
Other cattle. as ec. 42 39 Ue 25 26 We 30 26 vedi 30 32 30 
Total cattle..... 53 49 31 32 34 29 38 37 37 43 45 39 
Sheep. srk ee. wea 11 8 5 6 6 6 7 8 7 8 8 6 


i 
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= 
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17.— Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Jorrespondents, 1919-1930—concluded. 


Province and Item. 


~ Horses 


Swine 


Horses 


Horses 


Other cattle 


Total cattle..... 


Horses 


Horses 


Se ey 


we avibue Bees 


Cee a ey 


ee es 


cee eee we 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. | 1922. 
$ $ 

89} 100 
46 45 
23 23 
35 35 
6 8 
16 19 
96 90 
59 58 
34 34 
45 44 
8 9 
13 14 
89 84 
45 42 
23 25 
30 31 
6 7 
14 14 
82 67 
49 40 
28 23 
33 28 
6 7 
14 13 
64 42 
48 38 
28 21 
32 25 
6 fi 
13 12 
100 78 
85 69 
40 33 
50 41 
8 9 
Uf 16 


13.—Estimated Numbers and Values 


1923.) 1924.) 1925. 
$ $ $ 

oF 98 98 
42 43 51 
22 23 27 
33 34 40 
i 8 9 
15 16 18 
84 80 89 
58 54 60 
33 35 39 
44 43 48 
9 11 12 
12 12 15 
64 62 69 
40 39 44 
23 23 28 
29 29 33 
7 9 10 
11 11 16 
53 60 66 
39 4} 41 
21 23 26 
26 28 31 
6 9 9 
10 11 16 
40 38 43 
39 38 40 
23 23 26 
27 27 30 
8 10 10 
10 12 15 
75 71 75 
70 65 66 
27 33 35 
39 42 44 
10 11 13 
14 14 17 


1926.| 1927.| 1928.} 1929.] 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

101 106; 108} 106 95 
49 54 6 70 54 
26 29 34 38 30 
39 43 51 55 42 
9 9 10 9 6 
18 7 18 19 16 
95} 101 99 94 81 
63 74 84 85 66 
39 48 54 53 39 
51 60 68 68 51 
12 12 12 12 8 
15 13 14 15 14 
70 77 75 64 52 
46 58 70 69 54 
29 38 47 47 34 
35 45 55 54 40 
9 9 10 10 6 
16 13 15 16 14 
66 66 65 55 50 
41 51 65 65 58 
27 37 46 45 32 
32 42 53 52 41 
9 9 10 9 6 
17 13 14 16 16 
45 52 51 49 41 
43 55 68 74 58 
28 38 48 49 35 
33 43 53 55 41 
10 10 10 9 6 
15 13 13 15 14 
78 78 76 dh 72 
68 75 84 84 77 
35 43 51 52 42 
43; - dl 60 61 53 
12 12 12 12 9 
19 19 19 19 18 


of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1928-33. 


Province and Item. No. 
Canada— 

Turkeys..... 1928) 2,065,797 
1929] 2,423,029 
1930} 2,399,000 
Geese........ 1928) 1,125,047 
: 1929) 1,155,244 
1930] 1,160,000 
MCKS so e050 1928 995, 840 
1929} 1,111,908 
: 1930 989 , 000 
Other fowls. .1928)49, 592, 855 
1929/55, 242, 787 
1930/56, 247,000 


Totals, poultry.1928|53, 779,539 
1929|59, 952,963 
1930160, 795.000 


Average 
Value 
per head. 


A 


CCCP KBKRHE bbw wW 


Total 
Value. 


$ 


6,265,000 
6,512,000 
5,547,000 
2,545,000 
2,436,000 


1,228,000 
1,274,000 
1,025,000 
47,913,000 
52,387,000 
46,149,000 
58,212,000 
62,609, 000 


2,131,000 


— 154,852,000 


Province and Item. 


P.E. Island— 
Turkeys 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1928 
1929 
1930 
Totals, poultry1928 

1929 


1930 


Other fowls. . 


No. 


14,290 
10, 609 
13.600 
33, 985 
31,450 
38, 400 
8, 887 
10,210 
10, 700 
880, 162 
871, 983 
917,000 
937,324 
924,252 


Average 
Value e = 
per head. eeaeee 
$ $ 
3°44 49,000 
3:25 34, 000 
2-69 37,000 
2°22 75,000 
2°27 71,000 
1-93 74,000 
1-16 10,000 
1-14 12,000 
1-05 11,000 
0-98} 863,000 
1:03} 898,000 
0-96) 880,000 
= 997, 000 
— | 1,015,000 
— | 1,002,000 


979, 700 
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18.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1923-33—concluded. 


Pro.ince and Item. 


Nova Scotia— 
Turkeys...... 1928 


Duecksi. 222251928 


Other fowls... 1928 


1939 
Totals, poultry.1928 
1929 
1930 


New Brunswick— 
inkevis we oe 1928 
1929 

1930 

Geese... a2. 1928 
1929 

1930 

Ducks=.) 1928 
1929 

1930 

Other fowls. ..1928 
1929 

1930 

Totals, poultry.1928 
1929 

1930 


Quebec— 
Durkeysee.e 1928 
1929 
1930 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Dueksa oe 


Other fowls. . 


Totals, poultry 


Ontario— 
Turkeys..... 1928 
1929 
1930 
. 1928 
1929 
1930 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1928 
1929 
1930 
Totals, poultry 1928 
1929 
1930 


Other fowls. . 


: anes ay 

alue ota 

No. per Value. 

head. 
$ $ 

LIE 7S 3-67 43 ,000 
15,618 3-44 54,000 
16, 600 3-07 51.000 
17,930 2-76 49 ,000 
19,350 2-65 51,000) 
19,500 2-43 47,000 
8,591 1-51 13,000 
9,105 1-55 14,000 
9, 800 1-22 12,000 
928,706 0-94 873,000 
1,070,097 0-98} 1,049,000 
1,100,009 0-90 990, 000 
957 , 00% - 978 ,000 
1,114,171 — | 1,168,000 
1,145,900 — | 1,100,000 
42 646 3-65 156,000 
36,182 3-50 127,000 
43, 200 2-98 129,000 
17,871 2-70 48 ,000 
17,445 2-48 43 ,000 
18,3900 2-13 39,000 
10,731 1-61 17,000 
8,992 1-39 12,000 
7,700 1-27 10,000) 
924,970 1-05 971,000 
942,775 1-04 980, 000 
1,018, 100 0-93 947.000 
995,218 — | 1,192,000 
1,005 ,394 — | 1,162,000 
1,087,300 — | 1,125,000 
186,000 3-80 707,009 
190,000 3-59 682,000 
194,100 2-97 576,000 
106,000 2-36 250,000 
105, 000 2-24 235,000 
105,000 1-92 202,000 
55, 000 1-37 75,000 
72,000 1-32 95,000 
72,700 1-19 87,000 
8,003, 000 1-10) 8,803,000 
8,058, 000 1-12} 9,025,000 
8, 208,500 0-98] 8,044,009 
8,350,000 — | 9,835,090 
8,425,009 — {10,037,000 
8,580,300 — | 8,909,000 
495,202 3-91) 1,940,000 
510,054 3-38] 1,724,000 
521,700 2-94] 1,534,000 
590,415 2-42) 1,429,000 
587 , 222 2-29) 1,345,000 
571,000 2-08] 1,188,000 
557,150 1-33 741,000 
590,610 1-24 732 ,000 
565, 200 1-12 634,000 
18 ,059 ,809 1-05}19, 143,000 
20,357,205 1-05/21,579, 000 
20,901,400 0-93/19, 438,000 
19,703 ,576 — 123,253,000 
22,045,091 — |25,380,000 
22,560,030 — 122,794,006 


eee 
; alue 
Province and Item. No. per 
head. 
$ 
Manitoba— 
Turkeys..... 1928 319,429 2-95 
1929 438 , 235 2-42 
1930| 484,700 1-98 
Geese........ 1928 101,551 1-90 
1929 113,696 1-83 
19380 113,800 1-41 
wekgey ooh 1928 72,927 1-04 
1929 91,076 0 95 
1930 75,300 0-8) 
Other fowls.. 1928] 3,920,149 0-83 
1929] 4,941,076 0-81 
1930! 5,034,900 0-67 
Totals, poultry 1928} 4,414,055 - 
1929] 5,584,083 - 
1930} 5,658,700 = 
Saskatchewan— 
‘Gurkeyisu. san 1928 444 302 2-55 
1929 528 ,979 Dives 
1930 513,300 2-10 
(OOSOME cute 1928 146,086 1-88 
1929 153 , 249 1:67 
1930 155,900 1-40 
Dwekss. nok. 1928 146,958 0-95 
1929 162,195 0-88 
1930 117,100 0-89 
Other fowls...1928] 7,712,989 0-73 
1929) 8,458 ,029 0-67 
1930] 8,720,700 0-58 
Totals, poultry.1928| 8,450,345 - 
1929] 9,302,452 - 
1930} 9,507,000 = 
Alberta— 
surkeyse.. oa 1928 517,857 2-75 
1929 649 , 004 2°31 
1930 614, 100 1-85 
Geese. ....... 1928 100,461 1-95 
1929 116,935 1-69 
1930 128,000 1-40 
Ducks see 1928 99 ,258 1-02 
1929 133 ,942 0-98 
1930 99,300 0-80 
Other fowls...19°8] 5,496,130 0-77 
1929] 6,697,998 0-74 
1939] 6,784,000 0-60 
Totals, poultry.19£8} 6,213,705 - 
1929] 7,597,879 - 
1930] 7,625,400 a 
British Cohumbia- 
Turkeys...... 1928 33 , 295 3: 
1929 44 348 3-55 
1939 47,700 3-04 
Geese. ....4.. 1928 10,748 2-82 
1929 10,897 2-68 
1930 10,100 2:37 
Ducks:=3 em: 1928 36,328 1-51 
1929 Souda 1-42 
1930 30,200 1-26 
Other fowls. ..1928] 3,666,940 1-13 
1929] 3,845,624 1-10 
1930} 3,562,400 0-94 
Totals, poultry.1928| 3,747,312 - 
1929} 3,934,641 - 
1930] 3,650, 400 = 


Total 
Value. 


$ 
942,000 


4,454,000 


1,133,000 
1,174,000 
1,078,000 
275 ,000 
256,C0) 
218,000 
140,000 
143 ,000 
94,000 
5,630,000 
5,667,000 
5,058, 000 
7,178,000 
7,240,000 
6,448, 000 


1,424,000 
1,499,000 
1, 136,000 
196 ,000 
198 ,000 
179,000 
101,000 
131,000 
79, 000 
4,232,000 
4,957,000 
4,070. 000 
5,953 ,000 
6,785 , 000 
5,464,000 


132,000 
157,000 
145,000 
30,000 
29,000 
24, 000 
55,000 
48 ,000 
38, 000 
4,144,000 
4,230,000 
3,349, 000 
4,361,000 
4,464,000 
3,556, 000 


Production and Value of Wool.t—The production of wool in Canada from 
©,698,800 sheep and lambs is placed at 21,016,000 lb. in 1930, as compared with 


1For details of wool clip, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for December of each year. 
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20,283,000 Ib. from 3,638 972 sheep and lambs in 1929. Table 19 gives the total 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1915 to 1930. 


1).— Estimated Quantity and Value of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-1939. 


Norr.—Includes sheep on Indian reserves. 


Production | Average 
Year. Sheep. Price per lb.| Value. 
Wool. of Wool. 
No. lb. cents. $ 
i Aa Bee WIRE c 8 ai eas Phas ee See oe ee Se 2,038,662} 12,000,000 28 3,360,000 
eM rr etme ety Tate erst eos etl ene oe és 2,022,941} 12,000,000 yi 4,440,000 
ears ee Sailer aneth ae OS ae 2,369,358] 12,090,000 59 7,000,000 
NE Seg en ee eee ee eer 3,052,748} 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
NES Sirsa Le Medic vee ng aw vs Meevae aiers’e se Le 3,421,958} 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
SENT ee; RASS: REL s Ct SEM at bbs, in ae ba oe RE 3,720,783) 24,000,000 22 5,280,000 
ee ge 8 ac REYES ct fora: sal shoes words 3,675,860) 21,251,000 14 2,975,000 
SER ee ee eT eee RS ON adhe dante t 3,262,626) 18,523,392 17-5 3,149,000 
RN i rena a hed 5 lays Rig bac «6 «hoi cialelbayst orc owye,is 2,755,273) 15,539,416 20 3, 160.000 
RN Sr he nO P ten chase ve oo breve, nous S04 abate 4.0 oh 2,686,367) 15,111,719 25 3,774,000 
eM BO OS Ran a Ane ee 2 a ne eg eo a 2,757,199} 15,553,045 25 3,961,000 
SR es rt Fans cs aka orlo s umet Bee a 3,144,343) 17,959,896 2a 4,131,000 
SPER ae ethene. whe Nene sala har ohts Sistas dceenae wd 3,265,727| 18,672,766 22 4,108,000 
I ert he cannes Kalo sk dump eoaese aud Soa levees 3,418,992) 19,611,430 26 5,099,000 
(IS Sl ahaa iN STE I tat ici ements asa ag 3,638,972} 20,283,000 21 4,470,009 
NI IE Of RU heb CAAt fe, SORT LEE oie ys STE Ra dls Sy Wie os 3,698,8.0} 21,016,000 11 2,311,050 


Egg Production.—Table 20 gives the results of calculations indicating 


approximately the number and value of eggs produced on farms in Canada for 
the years 1923-29. The estimates relate only to hens’ eggs produced on farms, 
and therefore do not include eggs of urban poultry, or eggs of farm turkeys, 
ducks, ete. In 1920 the production of eggs elsewhere than on farms amounted 
to 24,319,832 dozen, or 16-8 p.c. of the total production of eggs in that year, as 
ascertained at the census. 


2).—Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1923-1929.! 


Norr.—Includes Indian reserves. 


Egg- Average Total Average |Total Value 
Year. producing | Production Eggs Value of Eggs 
. Hens on per Hen. | Produced. | per dozen. | Produced. 
Farms. 

No. No. dozen. cents. $ 
REE eM ts hoo Gk Sy Pere tes phe wu 31,064, 992 78 202,186,508 24 48,770,780 
RS De to RE Sei bs Sa. 32, 220,057 79 212,648,685 24 50,332,439 
7 gE tae RS ee ee 8 32,837,040 82 224,778,867 26 57,950,340 
Se oe girs tie waste ewe cee eipmarins 34,006, 290 84 237,080,399 28 66,198, 285 
SS ea ee eee A ee 3 4oe, 100 87 HES AW VPA 32 80,110,010 
0 ee ee a 34,022,511 95 268, 868, 857 31 84,442,727 
0 TE NOUS Se ene eS oe 34,986,508 95 278,096,578 31 85,380,532 


1 For details of egg production in 1928 and 1929, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April, 


1930, p. 112. 


Subsection 4.—Fur Farming.® 


Origin of Fur Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the fur 


farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book. A fuller description of the rise of the industry in Prince Edward Island, its 


3 Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, A 
list of publications of this Branch willl be found in Chapter XXVIII. For further particulars 
regarding fur farming the reader is referred to the Report on Fur Farms, 1928, which may be 
obtained from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 
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original home, was given in the Census and Statistics Monthly for May, 1914, at 
p. 110, while a still more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 
given in a publication of the Commission of. Conservation, Ottawa, entitled 
“Fur Farming in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition 
of which was published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted entirely 
to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with parts 
of farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct 
branch of the operations. Such farms increased in number from 429 in 1919 to 
4,099 in 1928, or, if muskrat and beaver farms ‘are included, to 4,326, and the 
industry is still rapidly growing both in numbers of farms and in numbers and 
varieties of fur-bearing animals on those farms. Although the fox has proved 
the most suited to domestication, other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals are 
being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and rabbit. 
Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the furs known as “persian lamb”, 
“astrachan ” and “broadtail”, are also being raised in Canada. Muskrat farms 
are now the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, mink farms coming 
second and raccoon third. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur- 
bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 


Capital Investment.—The earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919, and since then annual statistics have been 
obtained. Statistics showing the increasing numbers and values of fur-bearing 
animals on fur farms are given in Tables 2] and 22, the former showing an 
increase of over fifteen fold in numbers since 1920, and the latter almost a four- 
fold increase in values from $4,722,905 to $16,401,453. The capital investment 
in lands and buildings in 1928 was $6,574,838, making a grand total investment 
of $22,976,291 in the industry in that year. | 


21.—Number of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1920-1928. 


Kind of Animal. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. ‘1937. 1928. 
SilVerdox et pie. ees re 13),694| 17,954) 22,318) 25,186] 31,204) 42,125] .47,.657| 57, 96ll-e72n0al 
IP AGGIMOxte: jasc cee 1,103 £237 1,384 1,556 1,596 1,736 1,742 1,747 1, 853 
Redhioxe '® 7.25 jae... ake 373 484 435 627 720 1,196 1,163 1,198 1,489 
Blgetoxt ele.) 27 See eee 3 - 10 12 216 Tes 1,050 1 fle ipaal 
Dil versblte tox aes, eee - ~ ~ - - - - - 6 
WinTtGhOx tet. haere tees nae 1 - 16 2 3 - - - 1 
Min aheeor 2 5) Ae! eae 188 210 288 489 663 982 1,650} 2,615 5,028 
Marten eS aniy eer pss eee 3 8 3 1B 13 35 69 112 152 
Hishers oe... 3 eee ee 6 5 7 8 9 15 46 87 136 
IRGC COON ...c5ce eee 23 55 105 159 245 445 689 1, 238 1,852 
SR Re: eee aero tote mee 33 99 34 92 133 129 88 111 99 
Opossuimbente..40e eae - ) = oa - - - - i 
TGS eat oc se ee 2 2 3 2 4 3 3 2 9 
SOVOtOrs i) Ae ee - ~ - 9 22). 59 4 29 30 
Bardo er argos. on es we - - - - - 3 - - 113 
Chinchilla rabbit......... - - - 222 351 1,215 1,843 3,085 3,464 
OCCT ees. ce) ee - - - - - - ~ ~ 1 
Siperian Ware. 7s. see ee - - - 24 25 35 39 16 _ 
Rieibbitmneecws ae seer - - ~ - 353 967 202 1,129 iio 
Karakul sheep...... 1,100 750 941 883 1,545 1,209 177 1,082 94 
Muska tei teers tie - 2,250} 5,157} 10,820) 19,460} 28,105) 35,838} 55,390) 168,861 
Bes vente hyde. ts. acuoacths - 40 81 23 90 155 360 505 799 

Tota's 16,529; 23,103! 39,782) 40,125) 55,652) 79,149) 92,673] 128,020) 259,682 


— Blue fox 
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22.—Values of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, at Dec. 31, 1920-28.! 


Annual Revenue. 
sources, the sale of animals and the sale of pelts. Table 23 shows that the sales 


of animals increased from $763,221 in 1920 to $3,837,420 in 1928, while Table 24 
indicates that in the same eight years sales of pelts have increased from $388,335 


to $2,389,026. 


Kind of 
et ntveted: 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Silver fox..... 4,536, 417|5, 789, 465|5, 663, 127/6, 119, 651/8, 095, 181/9, 536, 097/10, 652,304/12, 824, 787|14, 922,378 
Patch or cross 
eae ae 87,735] 102,850} 103,055} 108,324) 114,524) 111,293 110,517 122,400 167, 222 
Red fox....... 11,810 10,035 8,626 10,875 14,609 23,305 21,709 28,460 46,770 
wluoe fox... <1 748 - 2,200 1,600 389,166] 126,205 149, 990 221,780 172, 682 
Silver blue fox - - - - — - = - 1,520 
White fox..... 100 - 700 100 150 - - - 150 
i ge oe 4,835 5,366 6,051 10,679 20,042 37, 161 79,145 148,005 328,998 
Racoon 260 854 Isis 2,208 2,758 6,487 16,448 41, 093 59,672 
PORN SS oS 125 500 396 784 857 877 778 1,100 693 
Marten.:..... 100 410 175 950 1,200 2,805 4,870 10,510 14,310 
Basher: 030 :.. 675 700 700 770 1,240 2,035 6,600 12,610 24,325 
Opossum...... - 65 ~ - - - - - - 
TESX. sures. 100 200 150 50 140 150 150 100 880 
Oe bter : does - - - - - - - - 70 
oyote:,.-.s.. = - - 111 650 (pes) Do 490 480 
Badger...’.... - - - - - 60 - - 4,445 
Siberian hare. . = a 100 100 220 188 80 = 
Chinchilla 
PAO DIte.. 0%. - - - 2,230 3,705 12,865 15,303 23,648 PTD 

Rabbit, n.e.s. - = - - 2,065 5,334 1,944 9,280 127570 
Karakul sheep 80,090 60,000 68,050 49,800 93,000 32,410 8,809 21,539 5,348 
Muskrat...... = - - - - - - 127971 562,749 
Beaver....... - - - = - - - 24,455 48,475 

Tota!s.... laa aled h 5,854, 543] 6, 308, 232/8,389,387/9, 898, 019/11, 068, 810/13, 618, 258)16, 401, 453 


The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two 


23.—Values of Fur-bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1920-28. 


Kind of Animal. 


Miongox... 020.8 05.. 


ee ee 


Bere Sire opie: 6 ow & eve 


Badger 
Siberian hare....... 
Chinchilla rabbit... 
Rabbit, n.e.s....... 
Karakul sheep 
Muskrat 
Beaver 


ee ed 


ee acy 


1920. 


$ 


750, 123 
12,095 
818 


ie as a eT Se 


1921. 


$ 


843, 976 
18,705 
1,320 


1922. 


$ 


910,590 
17,725 
2,129 


or 
~J 

LH = mal he) UL Cas) Pim 
<1 


1923. 1924, 1925. 1326. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ > $ $ 

1, 286, 375)/2, 484, 166|2, 755, 668|2, 189, 330)2,501,816|3, 552,874 
14,469} 27,423} 28,687} 19,803} 23,350) 38,675 
1,289 3,116 2,828 2,663 5,079} 12,159 
= 19,100} 65,620; 20,225) 28,115] 28,530 
= = = = = 550 

= 100 = = = = 
4,081 8,353 15,654} 25,692) 53,992) 140,889 
489 807 3, 683 4,955 7,626 18,031 

10 150 242 188 190 = 

ES i 400 230 700 390 

== 100 500 825 635 2,375 

= a 26 = 6 rs 

= é = = 215 

= 120 252 173 58 = 
1,600 4,540} 16,384) 14,412 11,860} 18,355 
= 1,595 2,574 133 2,689 7,861 
6,189 3,800 4,752} 16,000 4,215 150 
190 = 2,024 3,773 6,719 16,206 
= = = = 100 200 


763,221) 871, 205| 938, 918/1, 314, 683|2, 553, 430/2, 899, 294/2, 298, 4902/2, 652, 1590/3, 837, 420 
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21.—Value of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1920-28. 
Kind of Animal. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Sil verdOx ate eee. 373,140} 595,809] 573,806} 819,429] 620,810} 736, 289|1,174, 700 2,067, 170|2,278, 611 
Patch or cross fox...| 11,111] 22,958] 18,003 S200 Tim. oante0 27,880 34,177 49,125 54,307 
Rednioxts.a. tinean 3,349 4,361 4,494 5, 849 8,817 14,585 13,055 21, 25 tier elk tee 
BlueiOx.ge nero ~ ~ 75 - - - 60 8,053 13,516 
White foxtan anna... - - - 480 _ 40 - - - 
IMiiiplo acct eee 735 962 723 773 329 1,888 2,044 4,546 8,916 
Raeeoon «Ai ois ee a - 38} 61 165 97 242 295 1,193 1,502 
CUTTS nites ears - 302 O20 9 71 65 252 30 23 
Marten te tease. cer - - = = - - = 173 30 
Hishers oe eee - - - - - 72 85 60 112 
Coyote. sees - - - 301 ~ 30 60 60 - 
Badger ce wae sian - - - = - = - - 28 
Siberian hare....... - - - - 200 97 a ~ - 
Chinchilla rabbit... - - - 15 85 - 178 Dek 526 
Rabbit; nieis....... - - - - 91 195 28 182 246 
Karakul sheep...... - 1,470 220 1,145 1,090 - = 800 - 
TEV eee oe oe ees - - - ~ - - - 45 
Musicrataeay ana - - - 295 - 1, 930 895 8,564 9,365 
Beaver. eto tes eee - - 70) - - - 215 100 25 

Tota's...... 388,335) 626,990) 598,607| 869,4°8| 664,629) 783,313/1, 223, 052)2, 163, 614/2,389, 626 


The Provincial Distribution of Fur Farming. 


The statistics of Table 25, 


showing the capital investment in the industry by provinces, indicate that Prince 
Edward Island no longer holds its earlier margin of supremacy in the industry, 
though its farms are still the most highly capitalized, the average Prince Edward 
Island farm having nearly $5,160 worth of fur-bearing animals and $1,780 invested 
in land and buildings as compared with $3,670 and $1,680, respectively, for 


Ontario, the next province in importance. 


new farms were added in the Dominion as a whole. 


Between 1926 and 1928 over 1,600 


23.—Number of Fur Farms, Value of Land and Buildings and Value of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by Provinces, 1926-1928. 


Fur Farms. Value of Land and Value of Fur-bearing 
Province. Buildings. Animals. 

1926. | 1927. | 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. - 

No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PEs Eslands. o.2 5; 575| 720 712| 1,000,716] 1,166,369] 1,269, 664] 3,304,610] 3,511,920). 3,676, 229 
Nova Scotia........ 250} 359) 372) 194,205} 217,433} 249,025) 663,441) 758,582} 839,365 
New Brunswick..... 220} 296} 484) 249,954; 300,850} 474,667) 957,448 1,174,025] 1,576,811 
Crebee..G2nh «8... <5 617} 794; 989) 636,563} 796,164] 1,106,033] 1,569,342) 2,306,781] 3,236, 466 
ORCATIO. See ertecse oe 566| 748] 884 726,607] 1,019,438] 1,483,618] 2,049,545] 2,663,373] 3,247,336 
Mamitobameetocs... 5 74, 105) =170) + 271,352} 384,823}  486,505)) 660,148) 833,600} 967,550 
Saskatchewan....... 53 74 112 112,726 214,814 420,762 372,945 522,126 644,799 
Piet nna es Ses os 146; 137) 228) 306,876 328, 999 463,745) 781,663} 869,952} 1,180,462 
British Columbia...| 194) 318) 358) 362,376] 752,315} 576,269]  653,203| 916,719] 959,870 
Yukon Territory.... 14 14 17 36,090 38, 850 44,550 56,470 62, 180 72,565 
Totals...... 2,709) 3,565) 4,326] 3,897,375) 5,220,055] 6,574,838/11, 068,810 13, 619, 258 16,401, 453 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying Staiistics.! 


Dairying is one of the oldest and is now one of the most important industries 
of Canada. The first permanent introduction of cows into Canada was undoubt- 
edly made by Champlain at Quebec between 1608 and 1610. In 1629 he had 60 
to 70 cattle on his farm at Cap Tourmente. In 1660, Colbert, the great French 
Minister, sent to New France representatives of the best dairy cows of Normandy 


~and Brittany. In 1657 there were 3,107 head of cattle in New France and in 


1671, 866 in Acadia. The first cattle in what is now Ontario were taken thither 
by La Motte Cadillac in 1701. In 1823 a herd of 360 cattle was driven north 
to the Red River Settlement and sold to settlers, while cattle in British Columbia 
date from 1837. Modern dairying owes its development and expansion to the 
factory system for the making of cheese and butter, to the introduction of the 
centrifugal cream separator from Denmark in 1882, and to the facilities afforded 
by improved methods of cold storage, which came under government organiza- 
tion in 1895. 

Creamery Butier.—The first creamery in Canada was established at Athel- 
stan, Huntingdon Co., Quebec, in 1873, while the first cream separator was 
installed at Ste. Marie, Beauce Co., Quebec, in 1882. The first Ontario creamery 
was established in 1875, and what was probably the first cream separator in 
Ontario was installed at Belleville in 18838. Butter reached its maximum exporta- 
tion in the year ended June 30, 1903, with 34,128,944 Ib. The latest figures for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1930, show an export of 1,180400 lb. The quantity of 
creamery butter made in Canada in 1929 was 170,810,230 lb. (Table 26), valued 
at $65,929,782, an increase in quantity from the preceding year of 2,783,191 lb., 
or 1-6 p.c. and an increase in value of $1,227,244 or 1:9 p.c. The average price 
per lb. for the whole of Canada was 38-6 cents in 1929, compared with 38-5 cents 
in 1928. 

25.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1927-1929. 


Quantities. Values. 
Province. 

1927. 1928. 1929. 1927, 1928. 1929, 

lb. lb. ; $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,019,442} 2,036,838 1,883, 292 742,769 784,277 745, 069 
PMI VE. SCOCIAE \..5.50) 00. Sa sere wns 5,059,740 4,479,276 4,289,930 1,913,455 1,766, 868 1714,188 
New Brunswick............. 1,898,212} 2,091,723 1,860,173 714,804 816,803 747,024 
“NE Oe i A a ae ee 55,098,768} 52,526,248} 53,489,879] 29,215,505} 19,975,556} 20,366,452 
TNE g RO SO tae ae ers 66,312,963] 63,733,187) 59,346,844) 25,095,334} 24,917,658] 23,682,187 
MATTEL OUST he Oe eee oe 14,231,026] 13,782,167) 15,472,109 5,125,585 5, 139,387 5,724, 640 
Paskatchewan: ............. 11,995,531} 11,310,496) 14,786,205 4,354, 734 4,370, 623 5,541,464 
cl CEG ep SS ean ea ee 16,179,712) 14,375,636] 16,004, 463’ 5, 765,348 5,374,456 5,825,248 
British Columbia: .c/...<.. 4,183,553 3,691,468 BpOLd O00 1,781,452 1,556,900 1,520,515 
POtas Fee TA, 176,978,947) 168,027,039) 170,819,239) 65,709,986) 64,702,538) 65,929,782 


Factory Cheese.—The early French colonists made butter and cheese, of 
which the fromage raffiné, still made on the Isle of Orleans, is probably a 
survival. The United Empire Loyalists introduced cheese- and butter-making 
into the districts settled by them, and in 1801 sent their surplus butter and 
cheese to the United States. The first modern cheese factory in Canada was 
established in Oxford Co., Ontario, in 1864, while shortly afterwards factories 
were established in the Burkville and Belleville districts of Ontario; in Missisquoi 
Co., Quebec; near Sussex, New Brunswick, and in Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia. 
These factories were established before 1870, and after that date the number 


1For fuller particulars see the Bureau’s Report on Dairy Statistics, obtainable from the Deminion 
Statistician. 
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rapidly increased. In 1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 
6,141,570 lb. In 1904 cheese reached its maximum exportation with 233,980,716 lb., 
and the exports of cheese for the year ended Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to 80,163,700 
lb. The production of factory cheese in 1929 totalled 118,746,286 lb., with a 
value of $21,471,330, a decrease in quantity from the previous year of 17°8 p.c., 
and in value of 29.6 p.c. (Table 27). The average prices per lb. were 18 cents 
in 1929 and 21 cents in 1928. 


27.—Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1927-1929. 


ee 


Quantities. Values. 
Province. - —— - 
1927 1928. 1929. 1927. 1928, 1929. 
Ib lb lb. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,657,431] 1,710,943} 1,391,603 307,670 360, 748 243, 452 
NovaiScotiasnnccs aon tee. 42,676 25,230 18, 867 8,53 5,298 3,794 
New Brunswick............. 803,325 697,811 578, 493 155,098 149, 798 109, 218 
Quebee estas cca ce ee 37,510,737} 45,183,970) 35,169,815] 6,805,658; 9,438,302} 6,239,139 
Ontario :.n.c ke cuee elo 96,161,301} 95,561,895} 79,904,131) 17,851,247) 20,227,759} 14,529,309 
Manitoba .ctastare con fee 635,172 477,419 500, 426 139, 463 104, 884 106, 351 
Saskatchewane acc eee 269,048 148,215 142,024 52,337 32, 567 30,091 
Albertans Gas suk moter 848,511 722,048 1,001,475 170, 689 158,404 198,047 
British Columbia..5......0- 128, 707 57,088 39,452 31,451 16, 703 11,929 
Totals... Wee 138,056,908) 144,584,619] 118,746,286] 25,522,148) 30,494,463) 21,471,330 


Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—Within recent years there has been 
a large increase in the production of condensed milk. .The first milk-condensing 
plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, and there are now in Canada 30 
plants for the manufacture of condensed and evaporated milk and milk powder. 
The quantity of condensed milk made in Canada in 1929 was 25,482,419 Ib., value 
$2,710,090, a decrease in quantity of 2,246,576 lb., or 8-1 p.c., as compared with 
1928. The quantity of evaporated milk made was 53,995,117 lb., valued at 
$5,060,229, an increase of 4°5 p.c. in quantity and 5:1 p.c. in value compared 
with 1928. The quantity of milk powder and skim milk powder made in. 1929 
was 14,955,151 Ilb., valued at $1,776,741. Of the 30 condenseries in operation in 
Canada in 1929, 26 were situated in Ontario. The total value of products of 
condenseries in Canada was $14,686,802. Table 28 shows the quantities and 
values of products other than butter and factory cheese for the years 1927, 1928 
and 1929. 


28.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1927-1929. 


Quantities. Values. 
Product. SS 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ _ $ 

Condensed milk........ Ib.| 30,909,839] 27,728,995) 25,482,419 Dyalanaoo 2,926,477 2,710,090 
Evaporated milk....... Ib.| 51,854,663] 51,654,377) 53,995,117 4,574, 839 4,815, 638 5,060, 229 
Milicsnow. det... eee lb. 2,213,974 2,314, 490 2,167,383 466, 606 578,088 533; 904 
Skim milk powder...... Ib.} 12,751,625] 12,509,187) 12,787,818! 1,226,796 ere Geary 1,242, 837 
Cream powder.. » eye 148, 384 114, 835 115,614 80, 204 57,599 59, 281 
Skim condensed milk.. ~ love 7,107,998 7,920,255! 10,491,869 412,447 437,721 576, 942 
Condensed coffee....... lb. 268,206 250,347 247, 833 50,423 44, 682 43,768 
Wihey butters... oo lb. 1,393, 730 1,582, 364 1,309,337 459,055 542,339 456,431 
Casein tees et eee lb. 862,378 563, 061 1,211,451 102,714 79,726 174,641 
Fee: Creamy x: 9d ac See gal a, a0d,008 6,353, 077 7,149,947 7,098,109 8,560,391 9,737,020 
Milk soldeae copter as gal.| 42,151,842} 438,708,410; 46,979,921] 17,576,453) 19,369,286} 20,894,287 
Cream sold.. (lb. butter fat) 13,308,886] 14,543,108) 16,916,547 8, 223,008 9,225,837} 11,002,653 
Whey cream Spl pho. - - 249,601 275,344 253, 224 
Buttermilk soldv.w Aes cee: - - = 338, 783 370,336 389,008 
SUNCIY5 eran tee - - - 547,475 656, 872 854,570 

Potalsn ene ~ - — || 44,678,796) 49,176,613) 53,988,885 
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In Table 29 are shown the total 
values of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1925 


Total Production of Dairy Factories. 


to 1929. For Canada as a whole, the figures show a decline in the latest year of 
nearly 2-1 p.c. which is more than accounted for by the decreased value of the 
products of Ontario and Quebec dairy factories. Practically all the other prov- 
inces show increases for 1929 as compared with 1928. 


2).—Total Value; of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1925-1929.! 


Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MONE CL thet ir SON RUS wc Latex clei t ed: 138, 282,226) 133,353,076) 135,910,939) 144,373,614| 141,389,997 
Prince: Mdward sland. .¢. 0.6. .cdsces. 1,107,803 1,048,728 1,943,554 : , 128 1,096,630 
DOR ASCOLIG: Sats | Se ee hs re See 2,878,005} 2,939,770| 3,186,845} 3,234,025) 3,327,593 
New Brunswick............ We aks eset, oe 1,442,613 1,507,716 1,683,065 1,859, 635 1,926, 278 
RIC DEOe Ae OSE He tC wl ts, aioe ahs cl hs 30,658,717| 26,444,546} 29,101,969) 31,784,255) 29,172,614 
LOFTLSTTICREY bore RR itn AS oie tial Ra RA 73,751,526] 72,846,336] 73,788,538] 77,699,052) 73,976,945 
DranTO ee ee tos OT at Soe ied os 8,092,802; 8,424,434] 8,385,844) 8,749,518] 9,953,940 
ei ROM ENVEU ace os aici a5 vee irene Flos 7,373,498 7,190,215 6,414,373 6,966,282} 8,471,388 
loan Gaeta ae ee 8,188,104 7,817, 729 6,888,049} 6,810,805) 7,315,386 
TAD MOOM MDa kins oc wc hoc ES cys hikes 4,789,158] 5,133,602} 5,318,693 6,022,914 6, 149, 223 


1The total values of dairy products in 1901 and various subsequent years are shown in the ‘‘Statisti- 
cal Summary of the Progress of Canada’’, immediately following the Table of Contents. 


Dairy Butier and Home-made Cheese.—The statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a 
large production of butter on farms, generally described as home-made or dairy 
butter, and a small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are 
collected of these products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the produc- 
tion of dairy butter in 1910 was 137,110,200 lb., value $30,269,497, and of home- 
made cheese 1,371,092 lb., value $154,088. According to the census of 1921 the 
production of dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 lb., worth $50,180,952, and of 
home-made cheese 533,561 lb., worth $123,288. The production of dairy butter 
in 1929 is estimated at approximately 88,000,000 lb., of the value of $28,929,000, 
thus making the total estimated production of butter, including dairy butter, in 
1929, 258,810,230 lb., valued at $94,858,782. 


Total Values of Dairy Products.—The total value of the dairy products of 
Canada in 1920 was estimated at $288,836,093, including creamery butter $63,- 
625,203, dairy butter $50,180,952, factory cheese $39,100,872, home-made cheese 
$123,283, miscellaneous factory products $22,827,460 and milk consumed fresh or 
otherwise “used $112,978,323. For 1929 the total is estimated at $291,742,857, 
comprising: creamery butter $65,929,782, dairy butter $28,929,000, factory cheese 
$21,471,330, home-made cheese $82,800, miscellaneous dairy factory products 
$22,091,945 and milk consumed fresh or whole $153,238,000. Details by provinces 
are given for 1929 in Table 30, with Dominion totals for the four preceding 


years. 
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3).—Values of the Dairy Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1929, with Dominion 
Totals for 1925-29. 


H ° Miscel- Cc a ed 
Prosincs Dairy |Creamery aad ae Factory | laneous ase at All 
ee ; Butter. | Butter. Cheese. | Factory é Products. 
Cheese. Ctherwise 
Products. 
used. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island.... 350,000} 745,069 100} 243,452 (3,670 1,553, 0O0/— 925 955.29 1s 
INOVaoCOlianeoee.t one: 2,501,000] 1,777,183 100 3,794) 1,069,484 6,112,000) 11,463,561 
New Brunswick..........} 1,888,000 747,024 100 109, 218 332, 293 5,657,000 8, 733, 635 
Ouebecsatee nl see 6,745, 000/20, 366, 452 23,000] 6,239,139) 2,567,023]. 50,757,000] 86,697,614 
Ontario ee ee rere 6,363, 000/23, 682, 187 13,000)14,529,309)14, 238,774) 56,931,000} 115,757,270 
Manitoba earn ericn ie 1,968,000) 5,724, 640 18,000 106,351 640,075 5,947,000] 14,404,066 
Saskatchewan............ 5,280,000] 5,541,464 2,000 30,091 864,208} 11,407,000) 23,124,763 
Abertay epi tan fo ste ee 3,080,000] 5,825,248 25,000 198 , 047 674, 130 9,126,000) 18,928,425 
British Columbia........ 754.000} 1,520,515 1,500 11,929} 1,642,288 5,748,000 9,678, 232 
Totals 929 oe fa once 28, 929, 000) 65,929, 782 82, 800/21, 471,339) 22,691,945} 153,238,000) 291,742,857 

“ 92S ora oe 29,103, 000/64, 702,538 82, 000/30, 494, 463/20,581,49)) 152,661,856) 297,625,347 

a 3? ieee mere ae Be 30,435, 121/65, 709,986 70, 654) 25,522, 148/18, 879,335) 154,257,346) 294,874,599 

DOZG 3 ee rele: 28, 252, 777/61, 753,399 80, 240/28, 807, 841/17, 767,271) 140,643,460) 277,304,979 

Be KU vege niet totem 32,128, 799) 63, 008,097 95, 073/36,571,556 16,882, 747| 136,177,373) 284,863, 645 


Subsection 6.—Fruit Farming. 


The wild fruits of Canada are numerous and varied. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries grow wild almost as far north as the Arctic circle, 
the flavour being unexcelled by that of cultivated varieties. The blueberry grows 
in great profusion over a large part of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is 
found over wide areas throughout the Dominion. Other wild fruits include the 
saskatoon or juneberry of the Prairie Provinces, the choke cherry, the pin or 
bird cherry, the buffalo berry, the blackberry, the salmon-berry and the cloud- 
berry. Wild plums are found all through the eastern provinces and wild grapes 
as far northwestward as Manitoba. 

It is usual in the farms of Eastern Canada to find orchard or garden fruits 
produced for household needs, if not for sale as ordinary farm products. 
Fruit growing as a specialized form of agriculture is a comparatively recent 
development. The building of the railways and the introduction of refriger- 
ator cars provided the means by which perishable fruits might be rapidly 
distributed throughout the Dominion from districts where climatic and_ soil 
conditions were particularly favourable to the cultivation of fruit. While 
commercial fruit growing is by no means restricted to a few districts and 
is often a feature of agricultural production in suburban areas, certain dis- 
tricts are nevertheless noted as being the more important centres of fruit 
production. The Annapolis and adjacent valleys in Nova Scotia, the Niagara 
peninsula .of Ontario and the Okanagan valley in British Columbia are outstand- 
ing, but the northern shore of lake Ontario, the Georgian Bay district, the areas 
adjacent to Montreal, the lower British Columbia mainland and Vancouver island 
are also noted for their fruit crops. 

Small fruits such as strawberries, raspberries, currants and gooseberries are 
produced widely throughout Canada. For 1929 the strawberry crop attained the 
record quantity of over 14,400,000 quarts worth $1,797,000, in spite of the fact 
that the average price obtained was only 12c per quart. A better average price 
was obtained for raspberries than in any year since 1925, and the total value of 
this crop was greater than in any year since 1923. The smaller fruits grown for 
sale generally find a market in nearby towns or cities, .lthough many ship- 
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ments are made from rural districts by rail or water to more distant centres 
of consumption. Apples, which are the most important Canadian fruit, meet 
with ready sale in British and European markets, where their attractive appear- 
ance, flavour and good keeping qualities have gained a wide reputation. 
Practically all varieties of fruit are prepared in canneries located near the centres 
of production and are shipped to both domestic and foreign markets. 


Origin and Growth of Fruit Growing.—In Nova Scotia the apple-growing 
industry has assumed great importance, the bulk of the crop being annually 
exported to Great Britain. There are records of the growth of apples in Acadia 
from 1635. The census of 1698 showed that at Port Royal alone there were 1,584 
apple trees distributed amongst 54 families, of which many had orchards of from 
7 to 100 trees. At Beaubassin in'1698 the census showed 32 acres in fruit trees. 
_ The first apples exported from the province are said to have been shipped by 
sailing vessel from Halifax to Liverpool in 1849, the price realized being $2 per 
barrel. In 1856 a shipment of 700 barrels was made by schooner to Boston, 
US.A., the price realized being $2.75 per barrel. The first experimental commer- 
cial shipments of apples to England from the Annapolis valley were made in 
December, 1861, but proved disappointing. The first steamer to carry apples 
direct from Annapolis Royal to London was the Neptune, which sailed on 
April 2, 1881. The shipment consisted of 6,800 barrels, and arrived in London 
in 14 days. This venture was fairly successful, and from that time the business 
has continued to increase in volume. Up to 1890, however, the production of 
apples in Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels, but after that date there 
were pronounced increases in acreage and production, and in 1909 the production 
reached 1,000,000 barrels. A record crop of about 1,900,000 barrels was produced 
in 1911, when 1,734,876 barrels were marketed, and further records were made 
in 1919, when the gross crop exceeded 2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 
1,891,850 barrels were packed and sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent 
_ valleys, which comprise a district of about 100 miles long by from six to eleven 
miles wide. 


There are records to show that in 1663 apples were being produced in the 
province of Quebec, and it is here that the celebrated Fameuse apple is thought 
to have originated. The capabilities of this province for the production of apples 
of the finest appearance and best quality are very great; but at present there are 
not sufficient apples grown for the local demand, and large quantities are there- 
fore annually imported. 


In Ontario, where the commercial production of all descriptions of fruit 
capable of cultivation in Canada has reached its highest development, apples 
have been grown from the middle of the eighteenth century; but commercial 
orcharding has developed only within the past 50 or 60 years, and was only made 
possible when the building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be trans- 
ported rapidly. The great winter apple districts include the border of lake 
Ontario extending back 30 miles and more from the lake, the shores of lake 
Huron and Georgian bay, several miles in depth, and the southwestern part of 
the province. Farther east and north, and including an area east of the Lake 
Huron district, there are large areas of land where the hardier varieties of apples 
are most suitable. In the Niagara fruit-growing district, besides apples, peaches, 
pears, plums and cherries, small fruits and grapes are produced upon a large 
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scale. In this district the acreage of grapes has more than doubled since 1920 
and is still increasing rapidly, due to the development and rapid expansion of 
the native wine industry; in 1929, grapes were second in importance among 
Canadian fruit crops and the estimated value of native wines produced, chiefly 
in this district, has increased from $706,000 in 1921 to $5,541,000 in 1929. 

In British Columbia commercial fruit growing is of comparatively recent 
origin; but the development of commercial orcharding has been very rapid, 
especially during the post-war years. The first apple trees were planted about 
1850, but not until after the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
1886 were there many trees planted for commercial purposes. The census of 
1891 gave the area devoted to all kinds of fruit as 6,500 acres; in 1921 the 
census showed a total fruit acreage of 43,569 acres in the province. The most 
noted fruit district is the Okanagan valley, where there are some of the finest 
orchards in the Dominion. The boxed apples from British Columbia are found 
In season on all the important markets in Great Britain and Europe. Pears, 
plums, peaches, apricots, cherries and small fruits are grown on a large scale. 

The Fruit Marks Act, first passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1901, made 
the grading of commercial apples compulsory. In 1923 all previous legislation of 
this kind was replaced by the Fruit Act (13-14 Geo. V, ce. 15), which provides for 
government inspection, imposes penalties for dishonest packing, and defines the 
grades under which the different descriptions of fruit shall be sold. 


Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing fruit 
trees in 1921 were published on p. 252 of the 1925 edition, together with com- 
parative figures for 1911 and are summarized in Table 31; from these it may be 
seen that only for peaches was there an increase during the decade in the number 
of bearing trees. Nevertheless, when the statistics of production also collected 
at the census are consulted, there is evident a great increase since 1910 in the 
production of apples, peaches, plums and cherries. This may indicate that to-day 
fruit growing is on a much more scientific basis than in the past, and that the 
yield per bearing tree is larger because of the greater attention given to the 
selection of stock and the care of trees. 


31.—Fruit Trees, Bearing and Non-bearing, Acreage of Small Fruits, and Fruit Pro- 
duction for all Canada in census years. 


et Trees, bearing. Trees, non-bearing. Total Production. 
ind. — 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1900. 1910. 1920. 
No. No. No. No. bush, bush. bush. 
Orchard fruits— 
Apples: ntion mien tte iiaoe 10,617,372} 9,802,218) 5,599,804! 2,649, 740)|18, 626, 186/10, 618, 666]17, 475, 414 
PGS Cheese hss. eee eee 839,288] 1,021,709} 1,056,359 174,513] 545,415} 646,826] 1,076,223 
IPGATS feed RE. eee ee 581,704; 501,586] 385,538 172,304) 531,837) 504,171) 521,036 
IIMS eee ere 1,075,130} 985,267} 637,220) 266,889)| 557,875) 508,994} 808,369 
Cherries: 85 :h oe eee ieee 741,992} 688,504) 495,082} 195,999] 336,751 238,974} 502,447 
AL Others fae op vd pet cee 146, 659 - 141, 233 - 70,396 47,789 - 
Totalsicha, iis ooo ee 14, 002, 145)12,999, 284) 8,315,236) 3,459, 445/20, 668, 460|12,565, 420/20, 383, 489 
Small fruits— acres. acres. lb. Ibe lb. 
GOVE OS ne er cee eee 9, 836 7,090 - — 124,302, 634/32, 898, 438/33, 269, 412 
cs GG: qt. qt. 
Heyes As TRO Mg ee 18, 686, 662/15, 658,346 
SSPerviegAy soe week eee ee 2 ¥ 1 8,360,518 
Currants and gooseberries. . 17,495 17,741 21,707,791 3,830,609} 1,983,834 
Othersmavhiruitssste ese 9,000,208} 843,407 


1Included with other small fruits. 
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Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—For each of the years 1919 to 
_ 1929, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture have collected and published in co-operation statis- 
tics, (1) of the quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada, 
and (2) of the varieties and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants sold by 


nurserymen in Canada. 


Table 32, following, shows the estimated production 


and value of commercial fruits in Canada for each of the seven years 1923-1929.1 


32.—Estimated Production and Value of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1923-1929. 


Norre.—1930 figures are in process of comp'lation at the time of going to press, and will appear in the 
June, 1931, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


Year. 


Rt Fr bo FDO bb bwowwioown F 


Doe eee bo bo 


NrwWhhy hy bh 


$ 


45/20, 959, 067 
85/19, 747, 772 
50/16, 024, 165 
+28) 9,688, 162 
-70}10, 411, 035 
-49/11, 297, 867 
70/10, 461, 075 


550, 587 


615, 890 
584, 261 


916, 050 
404, 663 
547,772 
603, 658 


1,051, 765 
1, 200,345 
1, 684, 746 


19, 960 


127, 462 


67, 250 
89, 800 


115, 693 


Year. 


Cherries— 


ODS anne cc easiest 


Total 
Quantity. 


bush. 

203,125 
100,340 
114,925 
201, 640 
216, 800 
271, 250 
253,799 


11,364, 740 
14,415,344 


4,496, 840 


2,532, 000 


lb. 
42,185,077 
24,500, 000 
24, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 
34,560, 000 
69, 120, 000 
50, 426, 000 


WWWwWNwwwe 


ooocococoe ooococeoo°e 


oocoooo 


836,137 
856, 912 


1,513, 230 
1,398,910 
1,460, 650 
1,402, 830 
1,516, 145 
1,426,990 
1,796,528 


1,044,001 
401,012 
405, 840 
702,330 
784, 000 
728, 641 
886, 620 


494,691 
500, 020 
524, 000 
476,550 
471,420 
390, 617 
533, 864 


2,742, 030 
1,470, 000 
1, 680, 000 

720, 000 
1,382, 400 
2,764, 800 
2,017,040 


Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was estab- 
lished near Fonthill, Ont., and it was followed within a few years by the estab- 
lishment of a nursery in Toronto by a Rochester, N.Y., firm. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 170 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. Canadian nurserymen have made great advancement in the type and 


1Reports of fruit production have been published in pamphlet form by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics in 1922, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929.The first report for the year 1919 was published in the 
- Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, August, 1920, pp. 211-222. 
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hardiness of stock used for grafting and budding purposes, greatly enhancing the 
resistance of the trees against winter injury, an important factor in Canadian 
orcharding. The great problem of mixing varieties has been solved by the recent 
investigations carried out by the various experimental stations, leading to a 
system of identifying the different varieties in the nursery row. Identification of 
the varieties of apples has proved possible of accomplishment by any person 
after a few months’ study of the varietal characteristics, while other fruits under 
study, such as peaches and pears, are proving equally easy to identify. 

Table 33: shows the total numbers and values of fruit trees, bushes and 
plants sold by nurservmen for the four years 1926-29. For 1919 and 1920, see 
the Canada Year Book of 1921, p. 257; for 1921 and 1928, see the Canada 
Year Book of 1926, p. 241; and for 1924 and 1925, see the Canada Year Book 
of 1929, ‘p. 257, : 


33.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, Sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1926-29. 


Description of | Number Sold. Total Value. 
Tree, Bush or 
Plant. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ > 

Apples— 
aT yin s aaekieces © Serene as as 47,750 54, 682 65,677 52,850|| 21,549) 23,698} 26,138} 20,295 
SIN ee aes cree ee cas 74,817 83,543 73, 742 62,892|| 30,780, 36,176} 29,590) 23,014 
Winter: As) osc. cee eae 240,149} 174,828 182,775 151,503]| 84,884} 66,928} 66,530} 51,824 
Crabrapplestsss.eree cele pp lo.Dls 23,090 19,614 18,702 7,526] 8,644] 6,279) 6,188 
Totals, Apples.... 378,234) 336,143] 341,808)  285,947]| 144,739] 135,446] 128,537] 101,321 
PEA ES TAR ee ins aioe eae 46,974 40,260 39,403 34,863]} 24,695} 19,148) 19,495) 15,340 
PP himist A) see a ee meee 62,866 54,474 58,388 57, 693) 29,820) “21, 148) 22,972 ee2i coo 
REACHES eee n tee Ree Gackt 90,085! 108,872} 103,837 88,180|| 23,751} 24,300} 24,695] 22,200 
Cherries. es ones os ee 60, 233 60,517 58,780 51,752|! 34,066] 29,365} 29,106) 25,840 
ATBICOtSS2 Ms ears Oe eee 6, 297 1022 2,009 312 2,879 509 786 154 
Gaines.) Sat ae.*, cee cee 262 143 609 (2 115 59 218 30 
Blackberries +> eee 39,357 28,092 35, 462 40,825 2,465 1,846 15781 eh 279 
@urrants: 4358 eee 109,512 151,312 116, 858 92,901|| 12,342' 13,551 9,514) 8,928 
Grapes: «ee aie eee ne, 258,746]  302,059| 599,617}  750,083]} 22,667} 20,590} 38,197] 47,788 
(Gooscebernesi.. .-cu. eee 58, 236 74,294 70,297 39,859|| 11,579} 12,179] 12,124) 6,740 
Raspberries: sis... cok seer 658,869} 535,975} 547,524} 506,290|) 36,229) 18,747) 29,677) 27,267 
oganibernicseteecere etna 1,178 Lae 3,024 DoD 111 159 258 198 
Straw berriesiec- 2 nee cies 1,784,865] 2,036,882} 2,235,700} 2,004,258|| 23,568) 20,614] 38,227} 17,883 
Dotalsy+.. 00.4. - - - — || 868,533} 317,661) 355,537) 297,175 


Floriculture.—Data collected at the 1921 census show that in that year 
9,957,243 square feet were under glass in greenhouse and hothouse establishments, 
which also possessed 3,126 acres not under glass. The receipts of these establish- 
ments in that year totalled $4,026,427, of which $2,778,473 or 69 p.c. were for 
flowers and flowering plants and $1,247,954 or 31 p.c. for vegetables and vegetable 
plants. According to a recent survey, provisional figures indicate an area under 
glass in 1928 of 15,764,234 square feet. The production and value of floricultural 
and decorative plants grown in Canada and sold during the year ended May 31, 
1929, was ascertained by this survey to have been $2,542,490 as indicated by 
Table 34. 
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31.—Production and Value of Floricultural and Decorative Plants Grown in Canada 
and Sold during the year ended May 31, 1929. 


Average Total Average T 
, otal 
ccerintion Quantity Ma esd Whole- : Quantity bibs Whole- 
Pp ; Sold. Dring sale Description. Sold. Price sale 
per Unit. Value. per Unit. Value. 
No. $ $ : No. $ $ 
1. Outdoor roses .. 364,661 0:30 110,691|} 5. Flowering bulbs.} 1,970,830 0:04 73,435 
- 2. Perennial and 6. Cut flowers..... 23,964, 789 - | 1,550,649 
annual plants.... 591,445 0-10 56,5441] 7. All other varie- 
3. Indoor plants... 957,378 - 318, 230 ties including the 
4, Other ornament- above grown out- 
AL OLRT I Pia aes 79,670 0-26 20,929 TOOTS neck tee: - - 412,012 
Totale 2s... - — | 2,542,499 


Subsection 7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained a des- 
cription of the process of maple sugar-making on pages 247 and 248. Table 35 
gives the production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 
1928, 1929 and 1930, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.1 


35. 


by Provinces, 1928-1930. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
_ | A} Valuer 
Province and Year. Average | Average of Sugar 
Quantity.| Price per | Value. | Quantity.! Price per | Value. and 
lb. Gallon. Syrup. 
lb. cents. $ gallons. $ $ $ 
LOTTEG EAS Re See 1928/13, 798, 169 16 2,269,686) 1,686,583) 1-97 3,314,902] 5,584,588 


1929/11, 698, 925 18 2,162,839) 2,174,084, 1-82 3,955,817} 6,118, 656 
1939} 8,208,276 17 1,381,513) 2,185,370) 1-77 3,969,107) 5,259,620 


ENOWA DCOUA, (2... 2.2 tes. 1928 86,330 35 30,216 10,987} 2-63 28, 896 59,112 
1929} 106,242 34 36, 122 8,015} 2-49 19,957 56,079 

; 1930 82,894 33 27,355 3,464) 2-54 8,799 36,154 

New Brunswick.......... 1928 51,570 27 13,924 8,415} 2-20 18,513 32,437 
1929 54,070 29 15, 683 9,208} 2-42 22,283 37,966 

1930 66,711 32 21,348 2,725} 2:08 5, 668 27,016 

NEMAAG J sieve ils, oxi 5. 0.0% 50 1928] 13,090,029 16 2,094,405} 909,646) 1-66 1,510,012) 3,604,417 
192911, 112,534 18 2,000,256] 1,666,880) 1-73 2,767,021] 4,767,277 


1930) 7,576,204 16 1,212,193} 1,538,199} 1-56 2,399,590) 3,611,783 


LS a A ain oe tard 1928} 570,180 23 131,141); 757,535) 2-32 1,757,481) 1,888,622 
‘ 1929} 426,070 26 110,778} 489,981) 2-34 1,146,556) 1,257,334 


1930) 482,467 25 120, 627) 640,991) 2-27 1,455,050] 1,575,667 


The table shows that for the whole of Canada there was an estimated decrease 
of 3,490,649 lb. of maple sugar, an increase of 11,286 gal. of maple syrup and a 
decrease of $868,036 in the combined value of the two products in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929. 

Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada, 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and 
Wallaceburg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factory, Ltd., with a plant at 
Raymond, Alberta. 


1 For details see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for June, 1930, pp. 192-193. 
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Table 36 shows the area, yield and value of sugar beets grown in Canada 
in the years 1911-1929. 


35.—Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar, 1911-1929. 


(Production contracted for by factories.) 


Production 
. Area Yield Totel wale bree Total _| of Refined 
oak. Grown. per Acre. Yield, T Value. Beetroot 
per Ton. Sugar. 
acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. 

LQ Tdi Mex cpeeeen eke, a He Cae cada 20,677 8-50 175,000 6-59 1,154,000 | 21,329,689 
1972 EA ae eee eae 18,900 10-50 201,000 5-00 | 1,005,000 | 26,767,287 
1913.47 See ee ei 17,000 8-75 148,000 6-12 906,000 | 26,149,216 
TOTAS Se Wetenene nerare rege ce 12,100 9-00 108, 600 6-00 651,000 | 31,314,763 
1! een AT sea Rte ee 18,000 7°75 141,000 5-50 775,500 | 39,515,802 
TORG RNs Or teeoreee cre ati ahs 15,000 4-75 71,000 6-20 440,000 | 17,024,377 
19ers Pier erst eres cree 14,000 8-40 117,600 6-75 793,800 | 23,376,850 
1 OLS Ee tere tian cies 18,000 11-25 204,000 12-71 2,593,715 | 50,092,835 
TO 1G Reeth tere ade © see 18,800 9-50 180,000 14561 A 263 0L027elmodacogeaal 
102 Out iste aie een eae 34,491 9-94 343,000 15-47 | 5,307,243 | 89,280,719 
PR tai s Satan BR cote Meee 25,535 7°80 199,334 9-90 | 1,974;384 | 52,862,377 
1 OD OF ae. ape ee eR Ee a tee 14,955 8-55 127,807 7:56 966,521 | 29,911,770 
TODS i eae eaten een severe bare a ces 17,941 8-87 159,200 12-08 | 1,922,668 | 39,423,160 
TOD G Wee. Me om AT, 8 Sil 9-50 295,177 5-78 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 
1925 AR ee es en nee bee 34,803 10-63 370,047 7-27 | 2,688,302 | 72,819,919 
PO2G Ook Shien Sareratcretttinn ace orels 30,073 8,90 267, 754 8-54 | 2,286,761 | 70,388,105 
1927. ka ee ae eae eres era 25,961 7:96 206, 713 9-73 | 2,012,134 | 60,969,131 
1928 Ue aa ean Malian tare aera 34,323 7-14 244,930 8-33 | 2,041,465 | 64,653,348 
O29 See alee Re The ne eyate ee eabaen a Po 32,556 7-23 235,465 8-84 | 2,080,996 | 69,399,213 


At the estimated average wholesale price of 4:8lc. per lb., the total value 
of the beetroot sugar produced in 1929 is $3,335,344, as compared with 5:17c. per 
Ib. and $3,340,571 in 1928, 6-06c. per Ib. and $3,694,803 in 1927, 6-1c. per lb. and 
$4,269,076 total value in 1926, and 7-1c. per lb. and $5,206,624 total value in 1925. 

The estimated production of sugar beets in the principal beet-sugar producing 
countries of the world was, in 1929, 66 million short tons from 7,355,660 acres. 
The production in 1929 of the largest beet-growing countries was, in thousands of 
short tons, as follows:—Germany, 12,256; Russia, 9,282; United States 7,691; 
Czechoslovakia, 6,861; France, 5,924; Poland, 5,492; Italy, 3,160; Netherlands, 
2,277; Great Britain, 2,249; Hungary, 1,776; Belgium, 1,735; Roumania, 986; 
Denmark, 1,002. 

Tobacco.'—According to the census, the total area under tobacco in 1921 was 
16,628 acres. Statistics for 1929 show an acreage of 43,138. The farm value of 
the crop, amounting to $4,358,898 in 1924, $7,002,400 in 1925 and $7,379,480 in 
1926 showed an increase to $9,112,278 in 1927, a decrease to $6,833,511 in 1928, 
a further decrease to $6,276,133 in 1929 and to $7,050,457 in 1930. 

Table 37 summarizes the acreages, the average yields per acre and the ek 
yields of tobacco in Canada, also for the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, for 
the census years 1900 and 1910 and continuously from 1920 to 1930. For the years 
1911 and 1921 the census figures for the acreage alone are also given. In Quebec 
the estimated yield of 943 lb. per acre has been exceeded only once, v2z., in 1921 
when it was 1,166 lb. per acre. In Ontario and in Canada as a whole -the 
preliminary figures for 1930 exceeded those of 1929 by 9°8 p.c. and 7°8 p.c. 
respectively. Yields in 1929, except in Quebec, were very low and this, following 
on the low prices obtained for the crop in 1928, was discouraging to ‘the 
industry. While yields have been substantially better in 1930, the prices except 
for the higher grade cigarette tobaccos have been downward compared with 1929, 
and this trend has been more pronounced in Quebec than in Ontario. 


1 For further details, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1930, pp. 75-77. 
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37.—Area and Yield of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1900, 1919, 1911 and 1920-39. 


Year. Quebec. | Ontario. | Canada.?/ Quebec. | Ontario. | Canada.?/) Quebec. | Ontario. | Canada.? 
lb. per | Ib. per | lb. per. 
acres. acres. acres. || 000]b. | 0001b. | 000]1b. acre. acre. acre. 
I= thx dur oie ce 5 8,661 3,144 11,906 7,565 3,504 LI G7 881 1,114 946 
ONE OSS A ea ee 11,818 7,017 18,928 10,115 7,499 17, 632 856 1,068 931 
51 2 aaa Seon es 12,134 13,591 25,826 - - _ - - - 
BDU Lecce a oes 17, 252 19,621 36,891 13,366 19,279 32,660 775 983 883 
ep I ae ee 9,958 6,663 16,628 = - - - - = 
UHR | a As Cota 5,256 6,553 11,809 6,127 75122 13, 249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
Be ats On ha 16,573 9,189 25,762 14,916 1032, 25,948 900. 1,201 1,007 
Boa c sonia e ote a’ 15,302 8,630 23 , 9382 10,500 | 21,297 10,.97 680 1,251 890 
Pees Wieaee . oaeAs 8,044 13,273 pa Bf 6,576 12 80 18,711 817 914 878 
Nes Ga eh Nit eu 9,554 18, 261 27, 825 8,632 20, 623 29, 266 910 1 TSG 1,052 
POIs Ui th. chiki 9,808 23,493 33,356 8,693 20,064 28, 824 886 854 864 
MU. occ nhl Vio ce 10,018 33,650 44,028 7,824 35, 622 43,910 769 1,095 997 
MOE sci csc, feck es 10,368 32,654 43,138 8,546 33, 266 41,976 824 1,019 972 
a cate eas Liks ov cc's 9,300 26,910 36,310 8,380 27,419 29,886 901 795 823 
BIEL? is ciel as ae eos 9,000 | 32,170 41,391 8,490 28,078 36, 713 . 943 873 887 


1 Census data. ? The totals for Canada include small amounts produced in other provinces, principally 
in British Columbia, 3 Preliminary figures. 


Onions.—Table 38 shows the area and commercial production of onions in 
Canada for each of the years 1927 to 1930, as estimated by the Fruit Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


38.—Area and Commercial Production of Onions in Canada, 1927-1930. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930.1 
Province. | S| SS J 
acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. 
BRT OCC ted AN te rats cous) oto aha Sis dawian Sear ents 247 1,219 300 3,000 495 2,475 775 3,875 
Vist tyg Vip te eo ail oh a 2a aa oe aa 1,580} 15,800 1,618 8,737 1,258) 10,940 1,474] 18,090 
erm tisnsC@olum Dia acs. dss\.'s os 3\e0.4 bles 1233 8, 230 L135) 11,636 1,393) 13,580 1,230} 10,366 
BROLAIS Reena coos ts 3,960) 25,249 3,053) 23,273 3,146) 26,995 4,479| 32,331 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 39, compiled from information furnished by the Econ- 
omic Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, pro- 
duction and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 
1915 to 1930. 


39.—Area, Production and Value of Flax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-1930. 


Production. Values. 
Year. —. Area. § |———_—_- = ——- 
Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres. bush. lb. tons. $ $ $ $ 
SS AO eee ee ie 4,000 48,000) 1,600,000 80 76,800) 320,000 2,800} 399,600 
“TG Ea ls fee Se 5,200 25,000 600,000 75 75,000 180,000 15,000 270,000 
vig C8 NS Se eee 8,000 72,000} 2,800,000 - 396,000) 1,540,000 — | 1,936,000 
PIE caer  evise. « 20,000)} 110,000) 6,200,000 900 930,769| 1,085,000} 270,000] 2,235,769 
eg ee 20, 262 90,000) 4,416,000 1,162 967,500) 3,875,400 581,000) 4,942,906 
ED tet. ae 31,300 217,000! 7,440,000 1,860 434,000) 5,952,000 744,000] 7,130,000 
| UNCER eee Saree 6,515 52,120} 1,824,200 372 469,080) 1,550,570 148,800] 2,168,450 
Renee, cha xt clae ass 1,200 10,800 360,000 96 21,600 72,000 11,520 105,120 
TREN 2 OM es ae ape 3,300 20,000 272,650 744 50,000 it oxo 4,440 165,815 
VE RR SC 5,760 69,120] 1,785,600 183 172,800 535,500 3,750 712,050 
Os a a 6,200 68,200) 1,440,000 Ppevais 136,400 201,600 116, 250 454, 250 
LE a er 4,025 48,300] . - DiOto: 96,600 - 111,250} 207,850 
2 i is ar 4,260 36,080 - 4,260 108, 240 - 213,000 321,240 
Mente eS vcs 5's 6,880 41,280 - 6,880 165, 120 - 344,000 509,120 
GS a eee 6, 280 32,970 - 4,500 156, 607 - 236, 250 892,857 
EES ee 6,143 62,232 - 6,86 96,624 - 273,870 370,554 
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The area sown to flax for fibre in Canada for the year 1930 was 6,143 acres, 
of which about 4,848 acres were in the province of Ontario. 


Hives and Honey.—A table on page 277 of the 1925 Year Book shows the 
production and value of honey and beeswax in 1920, according to the census of 
1921. The principal honey-producing provinces were Ontario and Quebec, which 
between them produced in 1920 more than 94 p.c. of the recorded total of 
6,461,450 Ib., valued at $1,633,251. 

There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1930, pp. 
77-80. These estimates showed a large increase since 1920, the total estimated 
honey production in 1929 being about 30,979,000 lb. and the average value per 
Ib. 11 cents. 


Subsection 8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The average wages paid to farm helpers in 
Canada for the year 1930 show a considerable decrease compared with 1929. The 
cost of farm labour reached its highest point in 1920. In the next two years there 
was a rapid drop, so that the average of yearly wages including board for male 
help in 1922 was nearly 28 p.c. less than in 1920. Since 1922 the trend has been 
slightly upward, the average for 1925 representing an increase of 8 p.c. in the 
three years. In 1926 there was a very slight reduction, followed by increases in 
1927 and 1928, and a slight decrease in 1929. In 1980, however, there was a 
decided reduction in the average of yearly wages and board, amounting to 11 p.c. 
for men and 12 p.c. for women. 

In Table 40 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1925, 1928, 1929 and 1930, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction 
being made in all cases between wages and board. 

49.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1925, 1928, 1929 and 1939. 
Notse.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Province. Year.| Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
oard Board 


Canada.......... 1914 21 8 14 11 36 19 |) 155 57 | 168 | 132 | 328 | 189 


P.E. Island......| 1914 15 5 | 10 8 25 13 || 101 40 | 120 96 | 221 |] . 186 
1 


Nova Scotia..... an 20 7 11 8 31 15 || 169 59 | 1382 96 | 301 155 
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4).—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1925, 1928, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


Nore.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
‘ Wages. Wages 
Province. Year. Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board. Board 


1920 56 19 23 16 79 35 || 531 | 213 | 254) 178 | 785 391 


UCDO Crs dan 1914 21 if 13 9 34 16 || 140 44} 156} 108 | 296 152 


Ontario......... 1914 19 7 13 10 32 17 || 141 BZa, LOO e120) e207, 172 


Manitoba........ 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 || 184 70 | 180] 156} 364 226 


Saskatchewan. .| 1914 24 9 17 14 41 23 |) 162 67 | 204] 168} 366 235 


British 
Columbia..... 1914 DH 13 21 18 48 31 | 208} 108 | 252] 216] 460 324 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market, basis in store at Fort William 
and Port, Arthur, will be found for each month from January, 1928, to December, 
1930, in Table 41, where the general downward trend in prices over the latest 
twelve months is particularly noticeable. The average yearly prices of British- 
grown wheat, barley and oats in the home market are furnished in Table 42; in 
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this table British currency is converted into Canadian currency at par of exchange 
(£=$4.865). The average monthly prices of flour, bran and shorts at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Duluth are given for 1930 in Table 43. 


The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for the years 1927, 1928 and 1929 
in Table 44, and the average monthly prices in 1930 at these centres and at 
Calgary in Table 45. 


41.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye, basis in store at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, 1928-1930, and Yearly Average Prices for crop years ended July 
31, 1926-1930. 


Nore.—For similar figures for 1923-26, see p. 247 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Fla*seed 
Month. No. 1N. No. 2C.W. | No.3 C.W. |No.1N.W.C.| No. RG Ww. 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1928. 
JANUATY Aer ce oR Reet ara al tee 142-8 62:3 83-3 183-0 102-9 
Hebruaryou ca kck. ween se 142-3 64-0 86-3 183-5 105-0 
MET Leis 08 Bee ce ne ee ON AM ie. 148-1 68-1 91-3 190-3 116-1 
ADT ha see eerie Me eterna eee 156-5 21 93-1 194-0 129-6 
A IE geen Sear Sa SRR 8 157-0 74-9 91-6 200-5 134-8 
Tune 5 BR Se hia Ves eee, eee 142-6 64-9 89-3 197-0 118-3 
HAUT D Aaa oO eRe 8 Peg Bibs Obi tue 130-9 59-0 83-0 186-5 105-0 
AUGUST Hare neers Seen, La 118-8 52:3 68-9 182-0 95-0 
September, cena cen wee 117-0 54:9 66-3 186-3 94-8 
October Nye sae eee cic: 123-8 56-4 70-1 192-8 104-6 
November: berms <4anne es sean 120-9 56-4 68-4 195-9 104-1 
DW ecem Dela: catema nae eee 117-1 58:1 66-4 190-8 101-5 
1929. 
JAMUATY Srea ashen dae ine aetinr 120-9 68-1 72-9 192-0 103-3 
Hebruary: sex vee Naor 127-9 eyo” 77-8 204-8 112-4 
MATCH ee chan dence | 127-0 64:3 74-8 207-5 109-0 
ADL eee aoe nies cictetnees Sete 122-8 57:9 71-5 202-6 99-9 
Mies aint: Se Sas ev eevee tg sneer 113-3 59-0 67-3 205-6 86:5 
ATH Asati oft ped asia a ba une at 43 118-3 51-1 69-8 212-0 87-4 
DALEY te eee tee Skate ayn ie tenes eee 159-9 63-1 83-4 254-4 110:5 
INUIGUSE Jen ein st teeter: che Rae eee 158-0 68-1 79-0 260-8 111-5 
Septemibertees.. sugeh cameras 149-5 68-5 74:8 283-8 108-1 
October ris isco ewan hoo ete cae 141-4 68-0 69-8 291-0 102-1 
INOVEMIDEI: tc ede ie eee cee 133-3 65-6 64-9 271-9 94-0 
ecembers.;,.e ese vos atk nee 137-8 63-5 62-1 264-0 94-0 
1930. 

CERN A ethan Sa a8 Gt ots cere Bae cea 130-1 59-5 55-8 251-9 85-4 
TH ODTBAT Veeco as acae tat ie 117-4 59-5 50-8 250-0 72-6 
MViar clr Mate: fae, ek eens te ene 106:3 55-6 46-6 244-0 60-5 
April 2 ae ieee ale Roe eee 109-9 53-9 48-9 243-0 66-1 

BY... 0. Casts Acta See eae eee 108-0 49-9 44-9 219-3 62-0 
SUING. Bo Rae. ORS Rn oe Ae 103°3 47-6 39:4 211-6 53-8 
itlhiy.. 2 la. apes ete ts, Lee AG ete 95-1 43-9 39-1 178-9 52°4 
PATTI ONISE Met Ne si po ee tects Mate te He 92-5 40-3 39-0 162-4 55-1 
NEptem Hor. plane eee ae eee 78-1 Boe | 31-6 143-5 42-5 
OCTO DEE Siac hit nee ee Mere 72:5 32-9 23-3 129-3 37-4 
INOVienNDer Asc. aad eed baat 64-4 24-3 23-4 105-3 30°6 
Wecem' berserk ate ae 55:4 26:8 25-0 97-9 30:3 
Averages for crop year ended 

Ul ys 1926 tees te hea 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 © 89-8 
Averages for crop year ended 

SUV RIO ee. ies eae 146-2 - 58-8 72-7 195-0 99-7 
Averages for crop year ended ~ 

PUL I92S Seer eeeele coe 146-3 65-2 85:3 189-9 129-9 
Averages for crop year ended 

PUly 1929 Fe eee. ee 124-0 58-8 71-4 202-2 100-7 
Average for crop year ended 

VULY 1930 een yee 124-2 58-6 60-0 247-5 89-2 


a 
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42.— Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 


Wales, 1902-1929. 


Sourcre:—London Gazette, published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 


Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Norr.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, the legal unit was changed from quarters of 8 bushels to ie cwt.. 


the change becoming compulsory on Jan. 1, 1923. 


The long ewt. is 112 lb. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Year. = ——|—_— 

per | per | per | per | per | per 

ar. | bush.} qr. |bush.| qr. | bush. 

ord: 5 el ak a Us Sey sees $ 
Buda: see te 28 1) 0-85 25 8] 0-78 | 20 2! 0-61 
‘is See 26 9] 0-81 | 22 8| 0-69 | 17 2| 0-52 
eel at 28 4/ 0-86 | 22 4| 0-68 | 16 4} 0-50 
CT ae ee 29 8] 0:90 | 24 4] 0-74] 17 4] 0-53 
R00. or 28 3) 0-86 | 24 2! 0-73] 18 4] 0-56 
O07 oS. 30 7] 0-93 | 25 1) 0-76 | 18 10) 0-57 
BOOS. DSA: ts 5 32 0} 0-97 | 25 10) 0-79 | 17 10) 0-54 
R900. 020 «3 36°11) 0-82 | 26 10} 0-82 | 18 11) 0-58 
BOL ee ad 31 8] 0-96 | 23. 1; 0-70 | 17 4} 0-53 
LO eA oe 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3) 0-83 | 18 10} 0-57 
1) Dei deans 2A 34 9] 1-06 | 30 8] 0-93 | 21 6] 0-65 
1913. 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83 | 19 1} 0-58 
(0) earn 34 11] 1-06 | 27 2) 0-83 | 20 11} 0-64 
CO ea sae 52-10] 1-61 | 37 4) 1-13 | 30° 2) 0-92 


Wheat Barley. Oats 
per | per per per | per per 
qr. | bush.| qr. | bush.} qr. | bush 
Sad. $ ee! $ Secs $ 
DO to} d= 7o4e00- 6) Lob.) or) OIMOsSo 

..| 75 9! 2-30 | 64 9] 1-89 | 49 10} 1-32 
Se a7 21012 22-1859) “OV 15729)849.) 41 alee 
V2 AV 2222-75" \O 2s 202.” 5 139 
..| 80 10) 2-46 | 89 5] 2-60 | 56 10] 1-51 
Te dee Glee LT Moen oelaponl esse ol Wego 
eA Se 4 Gea 3H 1 18 E29" Si OR ey 
per per per per | per | per 
long | bush.} long | bush.| long | bush. 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
sale O) 10}-1- 28 9 5] 0-98 9 7| 0-71 
Toh Le Ole <oOuoligeonti Le OG 9 9] 0-72 
aa aleteee | ot DO Mel de Opel 25 9 9| 0-72 
1295) 162) (21094) 2-08 9 O| 0-66 
sees 6) ke S0 te 210 10) 41523 9 2) 0-68 
SLO 2h SO e 1a Lels ds EL Oe dO 69 
Scot Et 2G 10 Oars 05 8 10} 0-66 


43.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1939. 


Sourcres:—For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities 
the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Note.—The ton=2,000 Ib. and the barrel=196 lb. 


Flour 
Month, First 
Patents. 
per bri. 
$ 
PAMUATY. 5. Geen f 8-441 
MGOTUATY. ; issac os « 8-201 
BPO. kunewe yx 3% 7:92! 
OCT ae Sa 7-901 
May 7-591 
[CAS Bee 7-231 
“Ty pie Be ae 6:791 
OS i eee 6-741 
September a ae 6-131 
Oaetober...,....... 6-031 
November........ 5-681 
December......... 5-321 


\ 


Montreal. Toronto. 
Flour, First First 
Ontario, Patents | Patents 
Deliv- Bran Shorts. Flour Flour Bran. Shorts. 
ered (Jute (Cotton 
at bags). bags). 
Montreal. 
per brl. | per ton per ton per bri. | per brl. | per ton. | per ton. 
§ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-84 35°25 37°25 8-441 8-55 35-00 37-00 
5:60 34-87 36-87 8-201 8-35 34-50 35°50 
5:43 31-91 33-94 7°921 8-05 31-80 33°80 
5-33 32-85 34-05 7:901 7:75 33-00 34-00 
$31 32-40 33-81 7:591 7:35 31-75 33-00 
— 27-21 29-21 7-231 7°35 26-80 28-80 
5-00 24-77 25°77 6-791 6°95 |24.50-24.75/25.75-26.00 
4-56 27-93 28-93 6-741 6-85 27-25 28-25 
4-14 24-45 25-45 6-131 6-25 24-60 25-60 
3-93 21-25 22-25 6-03 1 6-15 21-00 22-00 
3:90 20-37 21:37 5-631 5-85 20-25 21-25 
3°80 20-69 21-25 §:321 5*d0 20-40 21:00 


1Carload lots—Montreal rate points, which included the Toronto distri-t also. 
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Sourcrs:—For Montreal, the Gazetie; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, the 
Northern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Norre.—The ton=2,000 1b. and the barrel=196 Ib. 


Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 


ers Winnipeg. 
Flour. Bran. 

hh a per brl. | per ton. 
JADUACY Ree eee: are es 
Hebruaryaneeenn 8-15 30-00 
Miarchivnueres. coats 7°73 30-00 
April 7-65 30-00 
Nay: eps eee ce 7:50 29-50 
IO te Sey. ees 7:27 26-40 
July 6:95 23-00 
ASUS. A. eee 7-00 23-00 
September....... 6-21 21-80 
Metober.2.: 408% 5-85 19-00 
November....... 5:61 16-60 
December...... 5-33 16-00 


Shorts. 


per ton. 


$ 
32 


-00 
32: 
2-00 
-00 
-00 
-40 
-00 
-00 
-20 
-00 
18: 
16- 


00 


69 
00 


Minneapolis. 


Duluth. 


Sx Carr Or Our "Ci OU ON) Sn oa eS wo 


Bran. 


Shorts. 


Flour. 


per ton. 
96-13-"26-50 
24-37—24-75 
22-90—23 - 20 
26: 75—27 -37 
24-38—24-75 
21-30—21-69 
19-13—20-18 
23 -62—24-00 
21-50—21-70 
19-75—20-25 
17-70—17-90 
16-69—16-90 


per ton. 
26:25—26- 
24 -25—24- 
22-40—22: 
26-38—26- 
24-63—25- 
22-00—22- 
20-18—20- 
24-62—25- 
22-40—22- 
19-25—20- 
17-70—17- 


16-60—16- 


per bri. 
7-50-°7-75 
7°10—7-35 
7:02—7-27 
6-66—6-90 
6-18—6-43 
5-96—6-21 
5-63—5 -88 
5-65—5-90 
5-48—5-73 
5:32—5-58 
4-93—5-13 
5-06—5- 25 


41.—YVearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1927-19239. 


Source:—Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Classification. 


Steers—heavy finished.................. 
Steers—1,000-1,2001b., good...........: 
Steers—1,000-1,2001b., common 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good 
Steers—700-1,0001b., common 
Heifers, good 
Hleiters: tains ance ane Bae en 
Hiaifers: (COnmnOn!)...e05 tee oie ec 
(COWS RLOOC Ate tame a aot bebe ne ne 
Cows, common 
Bulls, good 
BudlayConmmon $45.5. 5- ga se ee 
Canners and cutters 
Calves, veali.i2e..:° SO TS Ce se 
Calves, grass 


© 6 © 0 sm calle 06 = Ses 6.6 © 9 9) 4) 5sue) s: 


S$) 1416 Salie\(eielie ee 61 9 ms (6° © isles) (a) « (0) «/(eifatm 


Stockers—450-800 lb., fair 
Feeders—800-1,0001b., good 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair.............. 
Hogs (weighed off cars), select bacon... . 
Hogs (weighed off cars), thick, smooth. 
Hogs (weighed off cars), heavies 
Hogs (weighed off cars), shop 
Hogs (weighed off cars), sows, No. 1.... 
Hogs (weighed off cars), stags........... 
WATTS NOOO eee cs errr ene aes me 
Lambs, common 
Sheep, heavy 
Sheep, light 
Sheep, common 


Toronto. Montreal. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ > $ $ $ $ 

8-27 10-80 10-17 9-44 10-47 10-62 

8-20 10-48 10-16 8-07 10-24 9-86 

Bycey renee 7°20 9-39 8-67 7:28 9-13 8-71 
itn de i on 7-94 10-12 9-95 7:88 10-20 9-63 
Sie Sea 7-04 9-07 8-54 6-49 8-48 7-66 
7:92 10-01 9-90 (OG, 9-07 8-73 

7:23 9-37 9-09 6-53 8-12 UME 

6-40 8:37 7:78 180 6-51 6-19 

6-14 7:97 7:86 6-32 7:83 7-84 

4-88 6-60 6-43 4-63 5-87 6-09 

5-81 7-71 7°77 6-00 7:39 7:58 

4-61 6-46 6-28 4-07 5-80 5-66 

3-08 4-38 3-94 3°13 4-05 3°83 

10-44 14-13 15-05 8:75 10-83 11-16 

5-62 Hosily7 6-57 5:08 6-36 6-45 

6-50 8-93 8-09 - - - 

WR ae Roar eer: 5-83 7°75 7-12 - - - 

oh a eek eet 7-02 9-41 8-26 - - = 

6-29 8-55 7-59 ~ - - 

11-05 11-09 12-86 11-18 11-00 12-73 
10-35 10-51 12-331 10-72 11-00 12-931 

Raacnee 9-65 10-03 12-13 10-61 11-00 12-50 
5 Eiri ad 9-36 9:44 11-191 10-55 11-00 12-701 
7:58 8-04 9-79 8-00 9-62 10-39 

4-89 4-98 6-70 5:08 - - 

12-31 13-10 12-68 10-23 11-92 11-25 

10-47 \ 10-88 10-36 10-23 : 10-85 8-72 

5-37 6-10 |) : ; 
6-39 6-51 6-52 5-83 6-46 6:45 
3°45 3-71 3°68 4-17 5-04 4-67 


‘Average, January to August, after which “‘thick, smooth” and “‘shop’’ classes were discontinued. 
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44.—Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1927-1929—-concluded. 


Sourczt.—Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Classification. 


Steers—heavy finished.................. 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good.. Sr 
Steers—1, 000-1,200 lb., common......... 
Steers—700-1, 000 Ib. 7 good Bk chen eiey be 
Steers—700-1,000 i COMMON «25 secs feta: 
Reine, OOM pee rie res ou vake vai crse he, wsie. 
EMTS a PALIN etre hole ec iid ce oie) Si al 9.0 
PLOW OFE COMMON. 4... ccslcss ee ee nee ar 
IDO WSHOOOGIMER No hea ticchotsincdomnaest 

ORVSTE, TUCRT EEA 010 By Ua le ee) BP 
EPL OOULG aes ae hceis o cemisis as cade uu odin 
Dest eC OTIITON cies sks sin)ccaraeiaicids oes, st ncacs sone! see 
CSE) cs C06 G00) N18 12g 


Feeders—800-1, 0001b., re POR aR eek dear. 
Feeders—800-1, WOU sal cree e 
Hogs (fed and watered), select bacon... 
Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth. 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 
Hogs (fed and watered), SHODscd) eae: 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, No. 1. 
Hogs (fed and peied), ae SV RESS ss 
Lambs, good.. 


’ Lambs, CEI oe rs Gene Pannen ol 


OCD NOH WN? Mt icecie codahetece cease be 
BR CON DEG SAL Ne aes ees: et eee 
ICES COMTMNOIMN ark soci ieee fas ducks ook 


Winnipeg. 


© GO D> ~1 00 BOO RO Or 
0 Oo RW O00CO 


a 
bo 


_ 


1928. 


1929. 


RIN ODO ODTOWO COC 


fae 
SION Re POD OID DICNMAOO #F 


cou nr WORWWOWWOOH OOO 


Cre a 


Edmonton. 

1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ 
7:13 9-32 8-71 
7°38 9-18 8-65 
5-27 7-32 6-87 
7°84 9-36 9-06 
5-40 7-42 7-01 
5-94 8-39 8-07 
5-03 7:27 7-01 
4-15 6-37 6-22 
5-10 7-03 6-83 
3-94 5-62 5-42 
3-67 5-54 5-63 
3-98 4-73 4-90 
2-66 4-15 4-04 
6-59 10-88 10-56 
5-30 7°55 7:00 
4-53 6-54 6-13 
5-87 8-13 7-06 
4-97 7-19 6-10 

10-68 9-58 11-36 
10-09 9-86 11-10! 
9-14 8-95 10-18 
9-55 9-27 10-31! 
7-66 8-22 7:78 
4-46 4-00 3:40 
10-75 11-15 9-99 
oe 8-15 7-27 

-29 
6-76 6-95 6-86 
4-02 4-56 4-63 


1 Average, January to August, after which ‘‘thick, smooth’”’ and ‘‘shop’”’ classes were discontinued. 


Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1 


April} May. | June. 


July. 


Aug. | Sept. 


45, 
Classification. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Montreal— $ $ $ 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 
POOLE SL Ela eia Asst 9-66) 10-26) 10-44 
Heifers, good?.. a 0 -2bl oe 42ht 9275 


Calves, veal, good. . .| 14-39] 14-10} 12-15 


Hogs, bacon. (fed and 


watered). coe. sess: 13-04) 13-49} 13-42 
Hogs, butchers (fed 

and watered)....... 12-70} 13-25} 13-11 
Lambs, good, handy 

MV CILMES) . 8s o..-«,<l0.< <4 10-05} 10-81} 11-12 
Sheep, good, handy 

Upp en aay FS ae Saar ie 6:01} 6-36) 6-89 

Toronto— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 Ib., 

BOOGIE, ee oii kaye oe 9-75} 9-78) 10-20 
Heifers, good?......... 9-63} 9-69} 10-09 
Calves, veal, good?....| 15-78) 14-51] 13-65 
Hogs, bacon’.......... 13-31} 14-09) 13-50 
Hogs, butchers!....... 12-84] 13-55! 13-04 
Lambs, good, handy 

PeBIEO Le a be +: 13-31} 12-45] 11-86 
Sheep, good, handy 

BTONER, See a ag o:s ss 7-18] 7-30] 8-28 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 256. 
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45.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


1939—concluded. 
Classification. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Winnipeg— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

POOUL A ee eee 9-13} 9-41] 9-42) 10-34] 10-71] 9-51] 7-93) 5-96} 5-36) 5-46} 5-83) 5-83 
Heifers, good.?........ 8-79} 9-07] 9-26) 9-75] 9-75) 8-76} 7-94) 5-96) 5-49) 5-40) 5-46) 5-81 
Calves, veal, good®....| 12-81] 12-49] 12-50} 10-96] 11-54} 8-85! 8-95} 9-34] 9-03} 8-28) 8-16} 9-50 
Hogs, bacon (fed and 

Wa tOred)) a2... « suse 11-40) 12-44) 11-77} 11-51) 11-15} 11-23) 11-17} 11-18} 11-33) 10-45} 9-11) 8-77 
Hogs, butchers (fed 

and watered)....... 11-05) 12-13) 11-51} 11-26} 10-80} 10-90] 10-72; 10-75} 10-88) 10-06} 8-63) 8-39 
Lambs, good, handy 

WiGlOliteee wesc caer 11-10} 10-68) 10-61) 9-86} 11-78) 10-57; 9-95) 7-97) 7-36} 7-24] 7-66) 7-54 
Sheep, ie nes 

weights.. moe 6-741 6-31] 7-00} 6-88) 7-28) 5-88) 4-85} 3-61] 3-68} 4-22) 4-29) 4-63 

Calgary— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

COOMA Pts ea ons 9-18} 9-53) 9-65} 9-96] 10-39} 9-48) 6-93} 5-90) 5-25) 5-24) 5-05) 5-75 
Heifers, good?......... 8-64; 8-75} 8-75) 9-19] 9-41] 8-64]; 6-23) 5-36} 5-30) 5-30] 5-30) 5-83 
Calves, veal, good3....| 9-87} 11-89] 13-00} 12-22|.11-27} 9-85] 8-6_| 7-78] 7-14] 6-40} 6-35] 6-50 
Hogs, bacon (weighed 

Olt Cars eine tieee 11-15} 12-25) 11-77} 11-62) 10-85} 11-37] 10-81] 10-84] 11-00) 10-78} 8-91} 8-63 


Hogs, butchers 
(weighed off cars)...| 10-18} 11-87} 11-44} 11-25] 10-51} 11-00; 10-42] 10-50] 10-66} 10-42) 8-53) 8-28 
Lambs, good, handy 


Veleh ish. ce eee 10-50} 10-44) 9-70} 9-00} 9-00) 10-23} 8-30) 6-71] 6-25} 6-43] 6-50} 6-86 
Sheep, good handy : 
CIO TESS attrac, cen eke — | 8-48) 7-00) 7-00 -— | 6-96] 4-96} 4-04} 4-50} 4-50) 4-60) 5-00 
Edmonton— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 
GOOUL ater cerca 9-25} 9-35] 9-°0| 10-41] 10-51} 9-73] 7-47) 5-54) 5-08) 5-31) 5-16} 52-5 
Heifers, good?......... 8-78} 9-14]; 9-37) 10-24] 10-47| 9-41] 6-82) 5-59) 5-37] 5-10) 5-32) 5-47 
Calves, veal, good’....} 11-90} 12-25] 12-23} 10-97] 11-50} 9-90} 8-39) 8-32} 8-29) 8-03] 7-64! 8-00 
ElOgss baACOnt Ameen 11-75] 12-15] 11-36} 10-83] 10-97} 11-23] 11-05} 10-57) 10-66] 10-43) 8-46). 8-50 
Hogs, butchers®....... 11-24] 11-79) 11-01] 10-54} 10-61) 10-90} 10-73} 10-21) 10-32} 10-12] 8-11} 8-15 
Lambs, good, handy 
WINES econ 11-11} 10-52) 10-07] 8-83] 10-00) 10-74); 7-92) 6-93) 6-36) 6-75] 6-98] 7-00 
Sheep, good, handy 
TW GLO LNG tant ese sates 5-44) 6-75| 6-75] 6-75} 6-75} 6-38] 4-74] 4-25) 4-30) 4-75) 4-78) 5-00 
1 April to December, ‘‘Steers over 1,050 lb. good and choice’’. 2 April to December, ‘“‘Heifers, 
good and choice’’. 3April to December ‘‘Calves, veal, good and choice’. 4 Prices for January 
to March and September to December on basis ‘‘weighed off cars’’ ; prices for April to August on basis 
‘‘fed and watered’”’. 5 Prices for January to March on basis ‘‘weighed off cars’’, and for April to 


December on basis “‘fed and watered’’. 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
recelved by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: From these records, annual index numbers have 
been calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. In calculating 
the index numbers in the present instance the base period used is 1926. Index 
numbers have been calculated of the yields of the various crops from year to year. 
From these data index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted accord- 
ing to the quantity produced in each case, have been obtained. These calcula- 
tions have been made with prices for the year 1926 as a base in Table 46. The 
diagram on p. 259 shows the trend of prices since the pre-war year 1913, using 
that year as a base; the recovery of agricultural prices from their low level of 
1922 and 1923 and the subsequent fluctuations to 1930 will be noticed. 
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46.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, 1913-1930. 
k Norre.—Average Prices, 1926 = 100. 
For the formule used in the calculation see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1928, p. 94. 


Field Crop. ase | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 


61-5} 111-9) 83-5] 120-2) 178-0) 185-3) 217-4) 148-6 
66-7] 100-0} 75-0} 106-3} 143-8} 162-5] 166-7) 110-4 
80-8] 115-3} 100-0} 158-8} 207-7) 192-3) 236-5) 159-6 
85-7) 107-8} 100-0) 142-9) 210-4) 193-5) 181-1) 172-7 
63-4] 83-4] 94-3] 126-9) 202-3} 170-9] 163-4] 188-3 
71-2) 87-5) 115-5) 204-5) 282-2) 204-9) 169-7) 147-0 
73-6] 82-8} 86-2} 123-0) 167-8) 181-6] 172-4) 147-1 


MUIKOCIPTAING Fa tee CaN ache ee cients 0 66} 83-3] 100-0} 86-4) 183-3] 175-8) 172-7] 206-1} 136-4 
NSB oe Pea he En Mage he Tie 1 62) 59-9} 63-6) 93-2) 125-9] 163-6] 193-2) 254-9) 119-8 
BOTH OT NUSIING fc. cot oa cio deieleiciatse cts 6 100) 64-0} 71-0} 71-0} 107-0} 184-0] 175-0} 134-0} 116-0 
PCT LALO ORT UKE PII omen on Ca Mie stoke ee 147) 55-8) 55-8} 68-0} 91-8} 115-0] 110-9} 107-5) 110-2 
MERITS HOUC RR ne © Ua is oie ccna eves aio 0 60} 93-3} 90-0} 80-0) 130-0} 153-3] 141-7] 163-3] 138-3 
Raleyy ANGI ClOVEL. vot tee eas eee ey 12 13] 94-6] 117-3] 118-4] 95-6) 85-2) 134-0} 170-8) 215-2 
Been) TAM Mace. Piatt caccdeca suds feeeeat 10 11 - ~ - - = — | 286-8) 327-6 
ce MELD a. agli eg ala a dart AE areal ea a 13 30} 89-1] 106-5) 95-3} 80-4] 87-1] 134-1] 164-3] 178-8 
PL GCT COUN «ore shin tess ekki kids ee 4 88] 98-0} 100-6} 100-6] 100-8} 105-3] 126-0) 141-8} 158-8 
BIPGTEO OLN et tie ce tr Oat are sey miele ok ae 6 45} 94-9] 92-9] 85-3] 96-1] 104-7) 158-9] 168-4] 198-4 
MM RCLC: Crops coors cle slow oe cos. ciate cit nisin -— | 69-61 98-31 88-71 106-7) 138-71 158-51 178-7| 149-3 
Field Crop. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 

Canada— 
DCE erate ti Ota cise ccnisistavale s Beas 74-3} 78-0} 61-5] 111-9] 112-8] 100-0} 91-7) 78-4] 96-3] 40-4 
“CES IG bennett SB ee Cpa ste a 70°8| 79-2) 68-8} 102-1) 87-5} 100-0] 106-3} 97-9) 122-9) 50-0 
ASSAM, S29 SCs ch 6 ea ca eS 90-4] 88-5} 80-8} 134-6} 101-9} 100-0] 126-9] 107-7| 113-5} 35-5 
eee, CAS Ra ic Be eee OIE Oe 93-5] 75-3] 63-6] 128-6] 100-0} 100-0] 106-5) 102-6) 109-1} 26-0 
Sta eG ee ce te oe tb an eee 112-0} 105-1} 98-3] 100-0} 94-3} 100-0} 100-6] 105-7] 117-7) 84-0 
LST ES ees ae Se a 109-8} 108-0} 100-8} 104-9} 97-7) 100-0} 87-9} 135-2] 125-0] 86-0 
ene baVHGALl cs) Sosnitesi settee cons 102-3] 96:6] 96-6] 102-3} 97-7] 100-0] 102-3) 106-9} 108-0) 74-7 
WE ROCIOTRINS Sawada ys ais bbs dea es 93-8] 90-9] 89-4] 107-6] 98-5} 100-0] 109-0) 107-8] 115-2] 63-6 
SEAUXGDOUL A ete he er ge et oy og 88-9] 106-2} 109-3] 119-8] 114-2] 100-0] 95-7] 98-1] 146-9] 58-6 
AGI OT DUSKINE, «6 bs62 4 terse fs sus oe 83-0] 83-0] 92-0} 119-0} 94-0} 100-0} 99-0} 112-0] 106-0) 87-0 
EACLE OOS cot asi e Sonor csi as. aeMENTs ok 87-1] 61-2] 69-4) 57-8] 140-1] 100-0) 79-6) 54-4] 108-2) 56-5 
BED INS HOLC de etethcles . ce ies 6 vis ts 0 111-7} 90-0] 98-3} 73:3] 93-3) 100-0) 76-7) 78-3} 88-3] 73-3 
RAR ODE ClOVEP os .scathale cue siccueteners 194-2] 111-0} 90-4} 91-3] 85-3] 100-0} 85-8} 85-5) 96-0) 81-0 
SEE EIUCRLO Ea ee - | 127-3] 34-3] 91-5) 91-5} 100-0} 100-0} 99-7) 95-0) 66-6 
UML EE acon EV ae pein caer ae es 150-0} 96-0] 87-1] 88-0] 95-6] 100-0; 90-5) 86-5} 94-1) 91-1 
Hodder corn. <.22;.- 5; AR Seta Roles Sat 144-5] 101-8} 94-7] 104-9] 82-6} 100-0} 91-6} 96-1) 106-2} 101- 
BIE RE FOOLS 2 ad adik «Ais (eis ov vie HARE eae 100-8} 122-2) 100-5} 105-3) 94-3) 100-0) 120-8] 112-4) 119-2) 106-5 
All Field Crops....................-5. 401-1} 86-6] 72-4] 102-3] 102-1] 100-0} 96-5) 84-6] 104-9] 56-3 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1931, pp. 26-32. 


The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 
to 1928, and recovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record 
low, for the period under review, of 56:3 in 1980. The commodities responsible 
for the decline from 1927 to 1928 were the cereals and potatoes. The root and 
forage crops held fairly steady and there were increases in peas and beans. 

The severe decline of 1930 was characterized by marked reductions in the 
prices obtained for all the agricultural commodities listed. Reductions in the 
prices of the cereals wheat, oats, barley and rye were drastic; wheat, which has 
the greatest weight in the index, was mainly responsible for the decline of 46 
points in the general index between 1924 and 1930, as well as for the temporary 
recovery in 1929. Legumes, roots and most forage crops fared better as regards 
prices obtained in 1930 than the cereals, but reductions were still severe. Fodder 
corn and sugar beets held up fairly well under the circumstances, 
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Subsection 10.—<Agricultural Statistics of the Census. 


A selection of the more important agricultural statistics of the census of 1921 
was published at pp. 269-271 of the 1929 edition of the Year Book. Further, 
certain agricultural statistics of the Prairie Provinces collected at their quin- 
quennial census of 1926 were published at pp. 271-273 of the same volume. The 
complete agricultural statistics of the census of 1921 are published in Volume V of 
the publications of the census of that year, while the detailed agricultural statis- 
‘tics of the census of the Prairie Provinces of 1926 will be found in the reports 
of the census of that year, issued separately for the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Area Suitable for Agriculture.—Various estimates of the areas of agricul- 
tural land in Canada have been made. Such estimates must necessarily be of a 
very tentative character, especially in view of the fact that every advance in the 
art of evolving more frost-resistant and drought-resistant species of cultivated 
_ grains, etc., increases the area of potential agricultural land, while the same result 
follows from the introduction of improved methods of tilling the soil, as in dry- 
farming. Of the grand total land area of Canada, now estimated at 2,246,405,120 
acres, 1,309,724,800 acres are within the nine provinces, and Table 47, based 
partly upon the census of 1921, is presented as a fair estimate of the possible farm 
land in these provinces under present conditions. 


47.—Total Land Area of the Provinces of Canada, 1930, with Estimated Possible Farm 


Land and Farm Land Occupied, 1921. 


Per cent of Possible 


Total Estimated Occupied as Farm Land 
Province. Land Possible Farm Farm Land Occupied. 

Area. Land. 1921. (i 

1921. | 1911. | 1901. 

acres. acres. p.c. of acres. p.c. of | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. 

total. total. 

Prince Edward Island. 1,397,760 1, 258,190 90-0 1, 216, 483 87:0 | 96-7 | 95-6 | 94-9 
INGVESCOtianad.ce serie 13, 275,520 8,092,000 61-0 4,723,550 35-6 | 58-4 | 65-0 62°8 
New Brunswick....... 17,734,400 10,718,000 60:4 4,269,560 24-1 | 39-8 | 42-3 41-5 
Quebecr. 2s cee eee 365,442,560 43,745,000 12-1 17, 257,012 4-7 | 39-4 | 35-7 33:0 
Ontario Were ees 232,500,480 56,450,000 24-2 22,628,901 9-7 | 40-1 | 39-3 37°8 
Manitoba etecr <tr ee 143, 857, 280 24,700,000 17:2 14,615, 844 10-1 | 59-2 | 49-3 35°8 
Saskatchewan......... 152,304,000 93,458,000 61-4 44,022,907 28-9 | 47-1 | 30-1 4-1 
Allbertah: fen feet. cher 159, 232,000 97,123,000 61-0 29, 293, 053 18-4 | 80-2 | 17-9 2-8 
British Columbia...... 223,980, 800 22,618,000 10-0 2,860, 593 1-3 | 12-64 11-2 6-6 
Canada........|1,309, 724,800 | 358,162,190 27-3 | 140,887,903 10-8 | 39-3 | 30-4 | 17-7 


Subsection 11.—Misceilaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural! Irrigation.—Following legislation enacted at the 1930 session 
of the Dominion Parliament, the control of: all waters formerly administered by 
the Department of the Interior under the provisions of the Irrigation Act 
has passed to the Provincial Governments concerned, the dates of transfer being, 
to Manitoba July 15, 1930, and to Alberta and Saskatchewan Aug. 1, 1980, 
although by special agreement in the two latter provinces the administration of 
the water resources was continued by federal officers until Sept. 30, 1980. 
Irrigation and all matters pertaining thereto are now wholly under the control of 
the various Provincial Governments and carried on under provincial legislation. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE PRICES OF FIELD CROPS, !913- 1930 
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ory aan 
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BGA Ca 
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The construction of large irrigation projects in the Prairie Provinces has been 
confined, up to the present, to Alberta. Table 48, furnished by the Dominion 
Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau, Department of the Interior, gives statis- 
tics of the larger irrigation projects in Alberta for the year 1930. 


48.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1930. 


‘Length {Area Irri- 


s Trrigable 
Project. Source of Supply. of gated in 
Area. Canals. 1929. 
acres. | miles. acres, 
C.P.R. Western Section........ a eat at ene oe Bow: Tiver esa. cose 218,980 1,472 37,394 
C.P aR Basternisechion asec each eae eee Bow TiVer..3....< + 400,000 2,500 78,610 
C22. Ry Meth brigge Section) er neat St. Mary river...... 89,000 196 PANIAS 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co., Ltd.............. IBOW. TIVGl asses 125,500 418 25,910 
Taber irrigation District: cic. ataciecen ne toes cee St..Mary river...... 21,570 95 10,094 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District............ Oldrnan river,...... 101,336 573 61,231 
UnitedirrizationDistricts + cesses ee ae oan Bellyrivere. dee oe 34, 235 175 3,102 
New s¢Westirrication Mistricl. «..5.5.. esos. fonecee BOW. TiVerenn seen I 4,501 21 3,182 
Magrath Irrigation-District.....¢.s0s..0025..0.05 0 St. Mary river...... 6,975 90 4,000 
Raymond irrigation DIStricu mner nsec me tices trier St. Mary river...... 15, 1380 15 - 
Do tals eG yd todrt tele oeeae See eel ene eee 1,017,227 5,559| 249,286 


In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in Table 48 there were at 
September 30, 1930, in Alberta and Saskatchewan, about 620 privately owned 
projects, making possible the irrigation of a further 96,000 acres. 


Average Value of Farm Lands.—Statistics showing the average value of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910, in 1914 and in more recent years are given in 
Table 49. The values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the 
rise in land values between 1914 and 1920, the general decline with moderate 
fluctuations since the latter date and the rapid fall in 1930 to a point below the 
1910 level for the country as a whole. The figures are interesting as indicative 
_ of the trend of land values. | 


49.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm LandS! in Canada, as Estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1910, 1915-30. 


Province. 1910] 1915} 1916)1917/1918/1919)1920]1621)1922|1923| 1924/1925] 1926/1927|1928/1929/ 1930 


Canada. io. 3. eis 33] 35} 36] 38) 41) 46) 48) 40/ 40) 37) 37; 38) 37) 38) 38) 37) 32 
P E.gisiand. .t7.... ss 31} 38] 39] 44) 44) 51) 49) 46) 45} 51) 40) 45} 46] 41) 44) 43) 42 
Nove Segtian te ts 25; 28) 34] 34] 36) 41) 43] 35] 34) 31) 33) 37) 36) 37) 34) 36] 30 
New Brunswick....... 19} 22} 29} 29) 35) 32} 35) 28) 32) 32} 27) 34) 31) 30) 31) 35) 28 
Quebec: bi. eee ore... 43} 51] 52} 53] 57] 72) 70} 59} 58} 56} 53) 54) 53) 57| 54) 55) 48 
Onariow bina sincds bie 48) 52} 53) 55) 57} 66] 70} 63) 64) 64] 65) 67; 62} 65) 62) 60) 52 
IMERICO DE ncistoies, cacti 29) 30] 32) 31] 32] 35] 39) 35) 32] 28) 28) 29) 29) 27| 27) 26) 22 
Saskatchewan 2 rr 24| 23] 26) 29) 382) 321, 29} 28] 24) 242) 24) 25) 26) 27) 25) 22 
ALB Orta oles csbidete sidsvs 23] 22) 27) 28] 29) 32} 28) 24) 24) 25] 26) 26) 26) 28) 28) 24 
British Columbia...... 7 125) 119} 149] 149) 174] 175) 122} 120) 100} 96} 88] 80] 89} 90} 90} 76 


1 Orchards and Fruit Lands, 1930, with 1929 in brackets:—Nova Scotia $94 ($118); Ontario $110 ($147); 
British Columbia $291 ($314). 

2 Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in Saskatchewan for 1924, and the estimate ~ 
of 1924 is interpolated. 
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Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 50, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the area and 
yield of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes for the years 1929 and 1930 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and 
_ yields are also given for the five-year period, 1924-28 (1923-24 to 1927-28), and 
the areas and yields of 1930 (1929-30) are compared in percentages with those 
of the five-year period. 


Wheat.—For 44 countries the production of wheat in 1930 was 3,671,839,000 

bushels from 244,746,000 acres, as compared with 3,385,223,000 bushels from 
238,012,000 acres in 1929 and 3,476,981,000 bushels from 228,792,000 acres, the 
five-year average, 1924-28 (1923-24 to 1927-28). Although there was only a slight 
increase in wheat acreage between 1929 and 1930 the total production increased 
~ 286,616,000 bushels or 8-5 p.c. As compared with the five-year average, the 1930 
acreage was 6:9 p.c. greater and the production 5-6 p.c. greater. 


Oats.—The statistics of 35 countries show a total production in 1930 of 
3,006,029,000 bushels from 113,587,000 acres, as compared with 3,483,412,000 
bushels from 102,288,000 acres in 1929 and with 3,465,999,000 bushels from. 104,- 
291,000 acres, the five-year average. The 1930 area was 11:1 p.c. more and the 
production 13-7 p.c. less than in 1929. As compared with the five-year average, 
the 1980 area was nearly 9 p.c. more and the production 13-3 p.c. less. 


Barley.—In 39 countries, the total yield in 1930 was 1,440,656,000 bushels 
from 61,113,000 acres, as compared with 1,506,709,000. bushels from 62,778,000 
acres in 1929 and 1,252,723,000 bushels from 54,096,000 acres, the five-year aver- 
age. The area in 1930 was 2°6 p.c. less and the yield 4-4 p.c. less than in 1929 
and compared with the five-year average, the acreage in 1930 was 13 p.c. more 
and the yield 15 p.c. more. 


Rye.—The statistics available for 31 countries show that the production in 
1930 was 995,331,000 bushels from 48,616,000 acres, as compared with 1,009,649,000 
bushels from 47,287,000 acres in 1929, and 888,958,000 bushels from 46,865,000 
acres, the five-year average. The area in 1930 was 2:8 p.c. greater and the pro- 
duction 1-4 p.c. less than in 1929. Compared with the five-year average, the 1980 
acreage was 3°7 p.c. and the production 12 p.c. more. 


Corn.—In 18 countries, the production in 19380 was 2,709,903,000 bushels 
from 146,549,000 acres as compared with 3,538,564,000 bushels from 143,640,000 
acres in 1929, and 3,476,941,000 bushels from 143,585,000 acres, the five-year aver- 
age. The area for 1930 was 2-0 p.c. more and the production 23:4 p.c. less than 
in 1929, and compared with the five-year average, the 1930 area was 2-0 p.c. more 
and the production 22-0 p.c. less. 


Potatoes.—In 32 countries, the total yield in 1930 was 3,073,805,000 bushels 
from 42,882,000 acres, as compared’ with 4,394,584,000 bushels from 44,881,000 acres 
in 1929, and with 4,835,517,000 bushels from 42,710,000 acres, the five-year aver- 
age. The 1930 acreage is 4:5. p.c. Jess and the production 30 p.c. less than in 
1929, while as compared with the. five-year average, the 1929 acreage was 0°4 
p.c. more and the production 36°4 p.c. less. : 
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50.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1929 
and 1930, with Five-year Average for 1924-1928. 


Crop and Country. 


Wheat— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
E,UROPE. 


‘BuUlsariawee ee ia. wee eee. 


were r eer eters oseee 


i 


Hungary 
Irish Free State........... 


ee re rr 


IMs tg te veer. oer eee 


Portugal. sae ee 
IROUMANIASe ere ee 


IVE CXI COM ets ov tos ters, Beate 


ASIA. 


AFRICA. 


AISCTIO  oehcsce tack sedis as 
W@yrenaicanscoe wake. 
DS yp tees, sc: eaten as 
French Morocco........... 
FE UNIS aoe Aa a coe 


SoUTHERN HEMISPHERE.! 


Argentina..... Sry eee tae oes 
AUsttralig tes si et eee 


Acreage. 
1929 
Aver- | in p.c. 
1929. 1930. age {of Aver- 
1924-28.) age. 
000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. 
515 501 497| 100-8 
356 414 372 111-5 
2,661| 2,958} 2,628) 112-5 
2,023) 52, 1k2 1,812 - 
257 252 220i LLL9 
82 90 58; 155-4 
47 51 41 124-3 
12,750} 13,202) 13,297 99-3 
3,955} 4,402} 4,001 110-0 
1,385) 1,405 1,594 91-2 
1,249 1,191 1, 234 96-5 
34008) 400 Ll 8G Ome Oda 
29 27 30 89-1 
11,794) 11,910) 11,933 99-8 
145 179 131 136-0 
488 526 296} 177-7 
21 25 31 83-3 
9 9 9} 101-3 
112 144 137} 105-4 
30 30 24 128-7 
3,526} 3,980} 3,230} 123-2 
1,091 1,091 1,067 - 
6,764} 7,551 7,961 94-9 
5,310} 5,357; 4,530) 118-3 
10,622} 10,531) 10,637 99-0 
574 646 438 147-6 
174 182 168} 108-1 
25,255| 24,897} 22,464 110-8 
1, 293 1,207 1, 283 94-1 
61,464] 59,153) 55,665; 105-4 
31,973} 31,347} 31,318} 100-1 
1,214 1,198 1,161 103-2 
874 848 892 95-1 
By Olono 0) metor 204 104-3 
899 1,175 1,260 93-3 
3,795} 3,944} 3,600} 109-6 
24 38 3 99-7 
L615) 15577 1,514} 104-1 
Sr Olay 325236) Meo sone 88-7 
L730) ie L606) en lO 2 eel OD 7 
15,904} 19,700} 19,034 103-5 
14,931) 18,160) 11,963 151-8 
236 243 pil 115-2 
942} 1,137 841 135-2 
238,012) 244,746) 228,792; 104-0 


1929. 


000 
bush. 


11,559 
13, 225 
33,191 
52, 902 
11,772 
1, 260 
1,095 
319,861 
123, 062 


304, 520 
11,333 
809, 176 


320, 731 
30,496 
8,320 
47,831 
16, 288 


33, 306 

209 
45, 228 
31,764 
12,309 


137, 434 
126,477 

7,240 
11,140 


Production. 
1929 
Aver- in p.c. 
1930. age of Aver- 
1924-28. age. 
000 000 
bush. bush. p.c. 
11,383 10, 695 106-4 
13,547 14,755 91-8 
58, 272 38,775 150-3 
53,017 44,703 - 
10,472 9,200} 113-8 
1, 263 863 146-3 
1,189 941 126-3 
231,118] 280,138 82-5 
139,216} 112,991 123- 
42,075 Boor 80-2 
10,577 11,481 92-1 
73, 334 74, 859 98-0 
- 1,109 ~ 
210,815} 211,207 99-8 
3,676 ,148) 171-1 
10, 603 4,877; 217-4 
455 580 78-3 
302 287 105-3 
4,971 5,870 84-7 
776 595} 130-5 
79, 733 54,825) 145-4 
13,143 10,121 129-9 
130, 769 99, 664 131-2 
84,004 73,541 121-0 
145,991 139,135 104-9 
22,130 13,461 164-4 
5,337 5,381 99-2 
397,872} 422,220 93-8 
11,274 10, 565 106-7 
850,965) 833,097 198-5 
386,731} 325,808) 118-6 
29,538 28,677 103-0 
8,984 9,736 92-3 
49, 848 59,012 84-5 
17,892 11, 602 154-2 
30, 644 26,437; 111-3 
155 161 96-2 
41,100 37,856 108-6 
18,372 28,714 64-0 
9, 663 10,031 96-3 
238,830] 240,401 57-2 
205,000} 143,563 149-6 
6,500 7;278 ~ 
10,273 7,459 142-3 
97-4 


-0| 3,385,223) 3,671,839) 3,476,981 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1927-28 and 1928-29; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1923-24 to 1927-28 and the percentage columns give 1927-28 figures as percentages 


of the averages. 
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50.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1929 
and 1930, with Five-year Average for 1924-1928—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


Oats— 


NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 


ee rd 


LATE Ee Sen) ee 


i ee ec ee 


Lili ae ee ae 2 ee 
irish HreeState..:.:...... 


i LAFORENCN 6) Tg Ce aoe 
Netherlands 


BERON TUDES a asetas cise heise are o/s 


GOES Ee ee 


ASIA. 
Syria and Lebanon......... 
AFRICA. 
ANP YE SR i 


French Morocco 
URES AR ca a 


SouTHERN HEMISPHERE.! 


OLCOTT: ee a ar 
New Zealand 


Acreage. 
Aver- 

1929. 1930. age 
1924-28. 

000 000 000 

acres. | acres. | acres. 

733 762 763 
744 676 660 
387 340 335 
2,150 2,140 2,059 
968 967 1,060 
371 368 365 
1,138 SEY 1,093 
8, 665 8, 583 8,582 
8,793 8,499 8,623 
3,057) 2,942 3,093 
337 322 263 
745 637 680 
666 644 660 
1,293 1, 263 1221 
747 790 755 
865 855 815 
77 70 71 
396 380 373 
239 239 239 
5,416} 5,420} 4,889 
519 519 539 
2,997 2,686 2,817 
983 1,036 919 
1,840 1,768 1, 834 
1,744 1,874 1,796 
51 48 50 
12,479} 13,258} 13,233 
40,043} 51,598} 42,968 
28 28 41 
639 632 601 
116 93 57 
96 99 101 
2,160 2,051 2,022 
68 Ou2 106 
688 535 608 


1929 
in p.c. 
of Aver- 
age. 


p.c. 


68-4 


Production. 
1929 
Aver- in p.c. 
1929. 1930 age of Aver- 
1924-28. age. 
000 000 000 
bush, bush. bush. pic. 
29, 246 25,113 26, 660 94-2 
48,459 31,950 43 , 683 73-1 
8, 862 9,375 6,281 149-2 
96, 872 80,411 87,128 - 
67, 083 67,047 60,838} 110-2 
9,672 10,043 7,739} 129-8 
35, 735 39,019 37,274 104-7 
372,475} 284,940} 316,393 90-1 
478,716] 366,767) 400,792 91-5 
168,905) 130,974 158, 550 83-6 
3,060 4,874 4,405} 110-7 
26, 628 14, 486 21,852 66-3 
45,418 - 39, 678 - 
45,422 34,677 38, 140 90-9 
22,055 22,055 15,220) 144-9 
28, 456 24,913 17,943] 138-8 
3,404 2,579 2,583} 100-2 
24,261 16,308 20, 644 79-0 
11,432 13,221 11,350} 116-5 
191, 483 153,026) 132,406) | 115-6 
5, 243 7,269 5, 254 138-4 
88,138 75,000 56,509} 132-7 
22,744 15, 659 21,964 72-6 
43,117 49,572 34,880} 142-1 
83,048 67, 882 74,984 90-6 
2,724 2,383 2,692 88-5 
266,200} 398,539} 442,749 103-0 
1,156,112} 980,730) 1,291,092 102-2 
676 517 776 66-7 
13,916 12,709 11,048) 115-0 
a, 212 2,421 1, 283 188-7 
3,242 1,621 1,919 84-5 
64,277 49, 604 59,789 114°3 
3,435 4,314 4,987 = 
9, 684 6,031 6,514 92-6 
3,483,412) 3,006,029) 3,465,999} 100-5 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1927-28 and 1928-29; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1923-24 to 1927-28 and the percentage columns give 1927-28 figures as percentages 


of the averages. 
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50.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1929 
and 1930, with Five-year Average for 1924-1928—continued. 


Acreage. Production. 
Crop and Country. 1929 1929 
Aver- | in p.c. Aver- in p.c. 
1929. 1930. age |of Aver-] 1929. 1930. age of Aver- 
1924-28.| age. 1924-28. age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
Barley— 
NorRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
ATISCI IAM de ce delete ties ae 391 414 361 114-9 12,374 11,313 9,877 114-8 
BSOlMIUMI SHAY... eee es 63 74 80 92-2)| . 2, 834 3,291 4,127 79-7 
IBUlGaviderg csc chiteeee tee 542 673 559 120-4 9,381 18,905 11,741 161-0 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,839 1, 830 1, 732 - 64,074 56,475 55, 638 130-3 
Menmarkey.6) eases oc 909 938 792 118-4 51,094 49,743 38, 167 130-3 
Estonia.......... hats SEN eee 281 276 290 95-3 5,678 Bawa) 5,082 112-4 
FN andee tay ern see tennis 272 272 271 100°3 6,168 6, 223 6,389 97-4 
Trance sc. asl), mie es 1,853 1,799 1, 740 103-4 59,025 45,338 48,451 93-6 
Germany ie ieee oe 3080 3,753 3, 639 103-1 146, 093 131,373 124, 433 105-6 
Great Britain and N. 

Treland eat. egheeases 1223 eel ool emooo 84-9 51,372 38, 826 50,411 76-8 
Greeconee, - cee ee 535 490 463 105-7 4,724 Hoot! 6,738 115-9 
Elungarya een ieee 1,178 1,129 1,020 110-7 31,853 24,597 24,002 102-5 
Irish Free State........... 118 116 139 83-9 5,960 - 6,213 - 
Dey igs a a ch | i Se 579 582 576} 101-1 12,071 11,165 10,607} 105-3 
ES tVIA eased eee ee 451 537 434 100-8 9,548 8,143 6,703 121-5 
MIC HUAwIA es, Moe) eee: 529 529 485 108-9 12, 286 10,079 9,471 106-4 
Msuxembure. icc marie cone 14 7 ff 99-2 431 179 182 98-5 
ata Pees Wotan Ane Oe 6 a 6 104-3 286 295 285 103-5 
Netherlands............... PA (he Me 68} 1138-5 5,010 3,477 3,701 93-9 
EN OF WEY eee hile clei aes 132 134 143 93-8 4,533 5,039 4,961 101-6 
IRolandiWe ec 3 ae as 3,110 3,054 2,761 110-6 76, 235 67,518 57,574 117-3 
POT LUCA ee Mm eee 186 186 190 - 1,958 2,651 1,838 144-3 
FoumManiaws) -2.teieeere 5,074} 4,881] 4,260) 114-6) 125,871] 108,916 56,465} 192-9 
Serb-Croat-Slovane State. . 1,108 1,129 941 120-0 18,918 19,231 16,291 118-0 
Po) PED DUBE, lan, AUR Ped So 4,490} 4,390} 4,438 98-9 97,342} 101,096 90,799) 111-3 
Swedene Sit... eee ee os 307 825 372 87-4 11,485 9,967 12,300 81-0 
Switzerland ecc. er ees 16 16 16; 101-4 556 514 549 93-6 

AMERICA. 
PCansdasy 2. | wee, 5,926] 5,558} 3,793) 146-5) 102,313} 135,160} 101,848} 135-5 
United States............. 13,068} 12,437| 8,993} 138-4] 302,892) 325,893} 240,743) 135-4 
ASIA 
dl ENOEER Ey. Belg ienins 2b Seater 22021 ROTO 2888 88-3 80,360 72,472 83,715 86-6 
IROL GAUNS Be piers jo mas leben ut we 2,295 2,382 2,175 109-5 37,613 39, 849 36, 697 108-6 
Syria and Lebanon......... 750 840 741 113-4 23,866 21,464 10,375 206-9 
AFRICA 

Alooria tek. 2t:la eer ser ie 3,036) 3,602) | 35880) 106-5 40,446 37,663 30,487] 1238-5 
(CYTONAICA Ys ieee eeeees 94 « 127 169 75-0 1,575 574 1,309 43-9 
GEV D Gee meth het ne ee 401 345 363 95-1 12,669 10,596 10,951 - 96-8 
French Morocco........... 3, 240 2,955 3,004 98-4 47,318 27,558 49,812 55-3 
pDUNIS Serves cemeteries 1,236 988; 1,148 86-5 11, 483 5,512 6,995 78-8 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

IAT ZONING ede Dales etree 802 921 726 126-9 16, 1382 14, 238 14,755 134-6 
Union of South Africa..... 91 70 78 90-2 2,097 1,048 1,079 97-1 
New Zealand.............. 18 25 24| 103-8 786 828 962 - 


—————— |. — | | | | | | | 


Totals. sec cacss: 62,778) 61,113) 54,096] 116-0) 1,506,709) 1,440,656] 1,252,723) 120-3 
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50.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1929 
and 1930, with Five-year Average for 1924-1928—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


A 


Rye— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
SUIGATION Af eo. Sf arae kta st 


Denmark 


ee 


Ce ee) 


POUXOMUDUES oo Feces occ oe 
Netherlands:....0cisiss ose cos 
OE MINN sites « o:-cictate fisls = «3 


Russia (Soviet Union)..... 
Bee ee Ovens State. . 


BTS Sa a re 


PNCOTAR CMe ce des ons fire ats 


SoUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
SU ROMGINE Tu fs del. ciate oc 


Corn— 
_ Europe. 


MSTID ATI Boge soto ie vias’ ois 
Czechoslovakia............ 


ee ee ee ey 


Russia (Soviet Union)..... 
Salta Be cea orene State.. 


ee ee 


AFRICA. 
PMIRGIIG, Sheets cies. Soe os oe 


SORTER tee as hee ecie ec wa. yore 


143,640} 146,549) 143,585 


Acreage. 
Aver- 
1929. 1930. age 1929. 
1924-28, 

000 000 000 000 

acres. | acres. | acres. bush 
925 922 947 20,097 
567 564 567 22,162 
536 648 456 7,337 
2,690) 2,676) 2,499 72,186 
376 372 465 10,411 
329 367 367 5, 736 
563 568 565 13,129 
1,936} 1,878) 2,025 39, 433 
11,680} 11,640) 11,383 326, 050 
172 144 113 1,295 
1,623 1,571 1, 652 31,424 
4 4 7 126 
308 301 307 6,909 
590 660 641 9,503 
yd ey 1,197 1,235 22,031 
18 22 16 416 
488 494 489 18,300 
18 19 22 538 
14,328] 14,509} 138,719 275,964 
577 577 625 4,686 
773 968 699 13, 266 
602 625 “611 8, 268 
1,519 1,446 1,747 22,935 
631 592 74 16, 282 
49 50 49 1,614 
992 1,448 774 13, 160 
RRB U A | SA PPAIES Ss legal 41,911 
3 5 3 48 
Bes 1 2 31 
543 626 468 4,401 
47,287| 48,616) 46,865 1,009, 649 
138 139 148 4,617 
1,976} 1,696) 1,577 36, 996 
335 325 346 9,113 
852 762 849 19, 646 
344 337 502 5, 967 
2,774) 2,664] 2,599 70, 632 
SOL) lereihi Sasi 99, 624 
11,849] 10,939} 10,026 251,414 
8,785 9,625} 8,303 165, 741 
5, 883 6,079} 5,388 163 , 287 
1,006} 1,072 1,088 24,794 
3 3 3 159 
152 162 203 5,183 
7,228| 7,348) 7,878 59,631 
97,856] 100,829} 100,172 2,614,132 
67 105 120 1, 647 
23 21 25 270 
600 664 539 5,455 
49 42 43 256 


Production. 
1929 
Aver- in p.c 
1930. age of Aver- 
1924-28 age. 
000 000 
bush bush p.c 
20,613 19,321] 106-7 
19, 757 21,498 91-9 
13,530 6,722} 201-3 
68, 047 62,499 - 
10,039 11,341 88-5 
8,136 5,880} 138-4 
14,104 12,149} 116-1 
29,255 36, 403 80-4 
302,317} 279,945} 108-0 
1,581 1,463} 108-1 
26,429 28,199 93-7 
~ 187 - 
6,121 6,357 96-3 
13,851 9,004} 153-8 
24, 842 19,626] 126-6 
415 345} 120-4 
12,385 15, 284 81-0 
587 600 97-8 
272,430} 217,919] 125-0 
4,863 4,509} 107-8 
18, 288 9,202} 198-7 
9,562 6,862} 139-4 
20,679 24,119 85-7 
19,169 18,578) 103-2 
1,514 1,593 95-1 
22,018 13,055) 170-7 
50, 234 50, 851 98-8 
70 34} 206-5 
11 16 71-5 
4,474 5,397] 123-6 
995,331] 888,958} 113-6 
4,417 4,267) 103-5 
34,062 23,824) 143-0 
8,142 9,556 - 
22,028 16,711 - 
4,810 6, 253 76-9 
52,328 71,316 73°4 
118,001 97,224) 121-4 
155,485) 159,343 97-5 
~ 142,711 - 
137,888} 117,501} 117-3 
27,327 23,678] 115-4 
156 150} 103-4 
4,801 7,976 60-2 
52,147 87,917 59°3 
2,081,048] 2,699,807 77-1 
1,702 2,341 72°7 
207 251 82-5 
5,173 5, 936 87-1 
236 184 128-2 
101-8 


———— Se | _) ness VRE ae” eee 
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50.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1929 
and 1930, with Five-year Average for 1924-1928—concluded. 


. 


ASS 


Acreage. Production. 
Crop and Country. 1929 1929 
Aver- | in p.c. Aver- | inp.c. 
1929. 1930. age jof Aver-] 1929. 1930. age of Aver- 
1924-28.| age. 1924-28. age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. D.C. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
Potatoes— 
NorRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
PAIS Tay eae cil <TR acto 469 474 441 106-2 61,797 54, 628 44, 834 130-2 
Beloit ys eee ae coe 423 400 402 99-4 86,157 60, 659 70,158 86-5 
Bulvariagtee. eee. i 35 26 135=5 1,671 1,852 786} 235-6 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,880 1, 750 1, 762 - 235, 801 180, 298 176, 200 ~ 
TD ENMADC Ro ns cM Ro es 158 170 177 96-1 23, 633 D2 226 20,292 109-5 
Bistontataaap sn c.ccmchsde sa: 152 168 169 99-6 16, 603 17, 992 15,405 116-8 
Bainlancl es oxygen .c eee. 178 175 170 108-2) — 17,315 oust 16,117 107-4 
Bean Ce goes cs nltaeh aise eS 3,644 3,491 3,637 96-0] 366,368} 296,069] 310,732 - 
CGerniany a eee eb eee ee 7,005 6, 930 6,979 98-9) 883,553} 1,038,372 868, 839 113-1 
Great Britain and Northern 
TrelanG cea mos 816 682 788 86-9 131,422 80,671] 1,112,388 - 
Greece Re > sacl hie eee oe 19 19 30 64-3 1,197 656 904 72:5 
PAIN SAL Ve yc 5, rae Th os 700 681 634 107-2 47,802 35, 694 40,542 88-0 
Trish Free State........... 363 247 375 92-4 67,350 - 45,928 - 
Ee taily tien aos See ee aces 867 863 867 99-6 44,263 42,884 43, 620 98-3 
atvideners scan Teen. Ac 204 231 198 117-0 23,805 22,197 15,305 145-0 
ithuania. 6... ees. oe 326 403 369 109-3 40, 850 39,923 31,428 127-0 
Ibuxem DUR oe a eager eee 43 35 39 89-0 5, 283 3,395 3,526 96-3 
Misi litiay erations lA ance peo ae 7 7 108-7 653 644 550 117-0 
Netherlands. .....s.0..ohi ++ ¢ 450 406 425 95-4 90,317 56, 831 67,499 84-2 
INOE WAY: on cas tion ees 114 117 120 97-2 19, 842 16,947 17,526 96-7 
Roland. .5. eee ceca 6,513 6,513} 5,987 - 699, 965 638,240} 543,435 117-5 
AVOUMMANIA 49515..5 ee eel 514 468 473 99-0 50, 484 38, 294 39,308 97-4 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 14,688) 13,171) 13,400 98 -3|| 1,054,915 - 939 , 338 - 
DaID eeeeitee Aolpeecks tse 911 953 778 122-4 101,913 92,494 71,716 129-0 
SWeGENt reas Se nGre cee 348 347 374 92-8 42,507 35, 294 36,412 96-9 
Switzerland.....).......... 119 120 115 104-2 18, 298 13,492 14,354 94-0 
AMERICA. 
Canada. . eae eee 544 571 556 103-5 39,930 48,241 48,091 102-2 
WmitediStatess.. cms. 2..5. 3,338] 3,394 3,364 100-9] 215,429} 216,654 235, 552 92-0 
ASIA. 
Syria and Lebanon......... 18 17 13 127-7 1,274 754 982 76-9 
AFRICA 
AISCTIA Ne eon ers See 29 30 23 128-7 1,056 1,102 849 129-8 
AURIS Stet ote ee ae 5 4 3 140-2 187 - 89 - 
SoUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
New Zealand.............. 9 10 ) 105-1 2,914 ~ 2,812 - 
Totals 2 tases 44,881; 42,882 42,710) 105-1) 4,394,584! 3,073,805) 4,885,517 90-9 


World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour. 


Statistics showing the 


exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1930, with comparative figures for the 
previous crop year, are shown in Table 51. This information is taken from data 


published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 


During the crop year 


1929-30, a total of 518,330,000 bushels of wheat is shown as exported, as compared 
with 811,658,000 bushels in the previous year. The four chief exporting countries 
made the following contributions during the crop year 1929-30, figures for the 
previous year being shown within brackets, in bushels :—Canada, 155,766,000 
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(354,425,000); Argentina, 144,738,000 (214,054,000); United States, 95,455,000 
(107,701,000) ; Australia, 40,781,000 (81,309,000). Exports of wheat flour amounted 
to 36,771,000 barrels and 48,171,000 barrels respectively during the crop years 
1929-30 and 1928-29. Shipments from the United States totalled 12,889,000 
barrels in 1929-30 as compared with 13,329,000 barrels in 1928-29; from Canada 
6,778,000 and 11,809,000 barrels respectively and from Australia 4,676,000 and 
5,846,000 barrels. Canada was the largest exporter of wheat, the second largest 
exporter of wheat flour and the largest exporter of wheat and wheat flour 
expressed as wheat in both years. 

The total imports of wheat for the crop year ended July 31, 1930, amounted 
to 515,716,000 bushels, as compared with 681,621,000 bushels for the previous year. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland imported 190,076,000 bushels in 1929-30, as 
compared with 192,519,000 in 1928-29; Germany, 52,546,000 bushels as compared 
with 93,599,000 bushels; Italy, 45,139,000 bushels as compared with 89,848,000 
bushels and France 32,459,000 bushels as compared with 52,491,000 bushels. Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland imported 6,371,000 barrels of wheat flour as com- 
pared with 4,771,000 in the previous year, Czechoslovakia, 1,701,000 barrels as 
compared with 1,985,000 barrels and the Netherlands, 1,408,000 barrels as com- 
pared with 1,729,000 barrels. 


51.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-exporting Countries 
and Imports of Wheat and Flour to the Principal Wheat-importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1929 and 1939. 
Twelve months Aug. Twelve months Aug. 
Wheat. 1—July 31. Flour 1—July 31. 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
bush. bush brl br]. 

Exports— Exports— 
MICO CALEB canine ce 107,701,000) 95,455,000|] United States........... 13,329,000} 12,889,000 
OEY) Ce eee PEE oO see2 0 O00 eLDO L065 OOO me @ANAGa. one ccs an eerie 11,809,000} 6,778,000 
Argentina....... ..| 214,054,000} 144,738,000]} Argentina............... 1,739,000 1,215,000 
Australia.... : S15 309. 000s 40) 7810000 li Australian. 29.18 sec. 5,846,000} 4,676,000 
va FS ep ar ieee 610,000 4,597,000 Tndiave see eee 545,000 568,000 
Hungary....... 1e7977 000), Orb O00 tun tATy~ 58, pan ae 2,615,000} 2,890,000 
RUGUIIANIA 650. siarcts orc lics aicts 680,000 1822, 000i} vOumants.. i a ern 193,000 157,000 
POSIAMIA G  cictes eu saree « | S501 O00), 227805, 000" Japan s.<4s.c = safer 2,360,000 1,175,000 
Other countries..........} 30,381,000] 36,437,000}} Other countries......... 4,735,000 6,423,000 
Totals, Exports...| 811,658,000} 518,330, 000 Totals, Exports...| 43,171,000) 36,771,000 

Imports— Imports— 
RIVA Seco on. ta es 93,599,000} 52,546,000]} Germany............... 354,000 362,000 
LESELS UTE ge gn ene ASP OME OOOH 421904 O00 Alstriawn. ote. seek 1,388,000 1,923,000 
BEC NCE ah es ee ata coi i 52,491,000} 32,459,000); Denmark............... 97,000 735,000 
Great Britain and Nor- Binlandaewnncte ec ee 1,480,000} 1,269,000 

thern Ireland.......... 192,519,000} 190,076,000! Great Britain and Nor- 
Trish Free State......... 10,744,000 9,245,000 thern freland). -.... . 4,771,000 6,371,000 
“PRIN 8 OE et Se iy a ea 89,848,000} 45,139,000}| Irish Free State......... 1,719,000 1,848,000 
PN@URCTIATIONS. «:s)0i:5 sseve.s J2i5 22,648,000) 24,893,000|| Netherlands............ 1,729,000 1,408,000 
“SEE Le eae 10,185,000), 8; 304,000)| Worwayi.t.s.666 50.800! 963 , 000 702,000 
Switzerland............. 16,615,000} 15,983,000]} Czechoslovakia......... 1,985,000 1,701,000 
Czechoslovakia.......... 8,208, 000) “6G; 004000) eypt. 2202 20 oe eee a 2,216,000} 2,182,000 
(EDIT & SRO ee ee re 27,954,000} 18,203,000}} Other countries......... 3,176,000 2,872,000 
Other countries.......... 113,299,000} 69,900,000 

Totals, Imports...| 681,621,000] 515,716, 000 Totals, Imports..| 20,578,000) 21,323,000 


World’s Live Stock. 


lished by the International Institute of 


The statistics of Table 52, compiled from data pub- 


Agriculture, show as nearly as possible 


the world situation with regard to live stock about 1929. For many countries, 
the figures are the result of careful enumeration, while for others, they represent 
only quite approximate estimates. 
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52.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, Circa 1929. 


Con 


tinent and Country. 


eee eee eee eee eee e er eseesereeeseee 


Teese eee eree sees escesreeaneesesese 


Thal yeu 2s 7k. eee ere e AES REE RS. 8 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 


re 


Murope:and, Asiaiwe occ ese cee ees 


Northern and 


Central America— 


Beemer er reer ease sere e reese sesee 


IVIOKI CO ieee en teat tie ae Rue eee AR en eter gs 


South Americ 


a— 


IAT POMUINA eye cies ciate at ee er eee 
US AUZ TL Eee cee rt kets Ma Steet eet ee co ne, ee eee 
CO SAU CHR Sire hen it BNA, ies GRE Deca md Va te 


eee eee eee res ere reser ereeresoeseeoes 


Win ola Vide eae een eies oot ree eesiatornts escorts 


Venezuela. 


Asia— 


CC 


British India ates eres ae ce ene 
MOLINOS aches epee ee ee cette irc eee 


ADAG beret iene career ete ce ignitecs 


eee ree eee eee rere ee ese err erecese 


pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eer er eerese 


ee 


Syria And Acebanon. <4se cee we eee 
Turkey in Europe and Asia.::....:....... 


Egypt..... 


coer eee rere ere e ees eee ose seve ses 


eee eee eee errors ees ecr eres seeoeens 


FSONVA MEL eee ee oe tr ee eet 


Madagasca 


is. slice te /s fever efets» © lose. whete''s| = simis els (ole wyomsue 


INTDODIG/ eckson ee On ero leit ets 
Souchernevhodesian s+ ce eee eee oe 
AeRTICOLVROL Saw ceAtliCO eee en eee 
PLANAR Eines caress oe a ohio s eee nate oe 


a) 


1 Exclusive 


sive of invaded territory. 
registered for fiscal purposes. 


Ce 


of army horses. 


2 Incomplete data. 
4 Horses employed in agriculture. 
7 Only those belonging to Europeans. 


Horses. 


282,651 
249,014 
482,180 
760, 2021 
520, 600 
394, 850 
2,936,020 
3,611,142} 
1,252, 4082 
290, 306 
892,131 
436, 088 
989, 786 
1,140, 3434 
359, 600 
588,300 
363, 668 
177,169 
4,046, 734 
80,078 
1,958, 509 
598,306 
627, 503 
159, 668 


33, 969,000 


3,376, 487 
759, 267 
138, 600 

1,035, 782 

13, 440, 0005 


9,432,421 
5, 253, 699 
323,581 
978,000 
192,600 
513,299 
167,708 
1,568 


1,727,501 
279 
74, 860 


1,494, 269 
259,378 
57,580 
336,300 
283, 440 
53,5592 
490,161 


163, 226 
38,369! 
197,053 
40,710 
2,288 
2,884 
181,610 - 
2,600 
18,832 
75 

88 , 632 


856,040 | 


1,942, 753 
298, 986 


Cattle. 


2,162,385 
1,738,348 
1,817,437 
4,691,320 
3,030, 500 
1,902, 600 
15,005, 080 
18,008,429 
7,890,528 
910, 203 
1,812,376 
4,136,847 
6,239,741 
3,728,038 
975, 100 
1,160,110 
2,062,771 
1,224,182 
9,056, 749 
767,904 
4,334,441 
3, 659, 639 
2,897,717 
1,587,399 


68, 069, 000 


8, 930, 988 
4,785,921 

700, 720 
37,064, 850 
57,967,000 


37,064, 850 
34,271,324 
1,918,433 

6,727,000 

1,292,607 

8,431,613 

2,278,000 

488, 893 


120, 505, 534, 


92,058 
1,431,490 


1,483, 806 
3,478,399 
1,569,722 
1,136, 600 
4,256,438 

306, 147 
6,934,482 


896,739 
800, 853 
2,016, 823 
909,000 
218,390 


7, 658, 933 6 


2,997,071 
2,320,000 
655,478 
4,895,239 
498,144 
10,517,999 


11,300,757 
3,445,790 


Sheep. 


597,413 


8,739,803 
861,128 
190, 984 

1,310,000 

10,445,010 

3,475,015 


» 24,315, 562 


6,920,361 
1,573,180 
3,375,437 
11,753,910 
7,735,057 
899,900 
1,125,300 
668, 211 
1,533,015 
2,523,493 
3, 683, 828 
12,406,428 
19,370,443 
805, 867 
169, 723 


147, 158,0008 


3,728,309 


161,913 
36,208' 981 
48,913,000 


36, 208, 981 
7,933,437 
4,093,872 

771, 000 

11,334,390 

22,000, 000 
- "113/439 

109, 100 


23 , 335, 854 


1,803 
395, 100 


2,079, 280 
10,166,444 


6,195, 723 
1,002,596 
8, 847, 930 
2,424,000 
235,498 
116,143 
1,827,446 
40, 9582 
1,344, 634 
2,078,497 
2,460,714 
45,011,946 


103, 430,773 


29,051,382 


1,473,219 
1, 237,002 
1,002,089 
2,804,395 
3,616,300 
426,000 
6,016,940 
19,919,601 
2,700,818 
418,524 
2,582,255 
945, 182 
2,338, 926 
2,674, 8005 
387,700 
943, 600 
1,519, 245 
289,039 
4,828,641 
1,117,354 
2,412,498 
4,773,366 
1,368,898 
637, 098 


20,890,000 


4,381,725 


1,019, 836 
1' 436.638 
52' 600,000 


1,436, 638 
16, 168,549 
246, 636 
1,366,000 
428,305 
251, 253 
512,086 
3,018 


1,718,369 
1,750,214 


763 , 638 
98,211 
1,277,816 
10,567,900 
864, 247 
8,096 


88,946 
12,630 
44,912 
28,500 
17,7467 
386, 305 
65,128 
67,000 
10,068 
4,087 
12,728 
514,039 


910,181 
579, 704 


3 According to the census of 1918 and therefore exclu- 
5JIn rural districts only. 
8 Sheep and goats. 


6 Number 


1 


CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY.' 


Section 1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate as Affecting 
the Forests. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains; the Great Plains region 
draining into the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; and the basin of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. Each of 
these three regions supports a distinct type of forest growth. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast 
to the northwést. The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 13,000 
feet above sea-level, with numerous peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. 
Between this system and the Pacific are: the Columbian system, comprising the 
Selkirk, Monashee and Caribou mountains; the Interior Plateau system; the 
Cassiar and Yukon systems; the Pacific system, comprising the Cascade, Coast 
and lesser ranges, terminating with the sunken Insular system whose upper 
elevations form Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte group and other coast 
islands. The chief rivers follow the valleys between these ranges, breaking 
through in some cases along the shorter cross valleys from east to west. 


The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Palzozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands off the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
are Precambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely 
agricultural area has been estimated at about 10 p.c. of the land area. 


The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temper- 
ature varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, 
varying from 40 to 120 inches. The greater part of this precipitation falls during 
autumn and winter however, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to 
which fact is sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, 
which requires more moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous 
tree growth in this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have 
the most rapid rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands 
of timber extending from sea-level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. 
The Interior Dry belt of British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, 
varying from 10 to 20 inches. Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to —45° F. 
make this a region unfavourable to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific, 
which precipitate most of their moisture on the Coast and Cascade mountains, 
eross this interior plateau, leaving its southern part in a semi-arid state, and 
give up a large part of what moisture remains when they reach the Selkirk and 


' 1 Material in this Chapter has been prepared in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, F.E., 
of the Forest. Service of the Department of the Interior, by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc.F., Chief of 
the Forest Products Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch collects and 
compiles statistics relating to forest production and publishes four annual printed reports 
covering the lumber industry, the pulp and paper industry and the wood-using and paper- 
using industries of Canada. ‘These printed reports are usually preceded by a number of pre- 
liminary mimeographed reports, one for each important industry or group of industries. For 
detailed list of publications see Chapter XXVIII. 
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Rocky mountains, forming what may be termed the Interior Wet belt, centred 
in the Columbia valley. Here the precipitation averages over 30 and sometimes 
reaches 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher altitudes. Temperatures 
vary from 100° F. to —17° F. In the Rocky Mountain range itself, the climate 
is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 


The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com- 
posed of a variety of topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the International Boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. Of this 
area, 105,000 square miles is now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, 
and is at present a purely agricultural or pastoral country. Whether its present 
_ treeless condition is due to climatic or other causes is problematical, but the 
presence of isolated patches of tree growth in situations well protected from fire, 
the ease with which these natural groves can be increased and new plantations 
established by artificial planting and protection from prairie fires, would seem to 
indicate that repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless 
state. The underlying rocks are of the Cenezoic and Mesozoic eras. The climate 
of Alberta is extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as 
the Chinook, which blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence 
from the International Boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina 
in Saskatchewan. In summer the isotherms run almost due north and south in 
Alberta. Rainfall varies from 15 to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has 
an absolute recorded range of 150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta are more temperate, especially where they are affected by the 
Chinook. North of the treeless prairies is a region largely unexplored, covered 
_at first by a comparatively light forest growth which toward the north and east 
gives way to the sub-Arctic “tundra”—a region of muskeg and bare, glacier- 
worn rocks of the Laurentian and Precambrian types. 


These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archean or Canadian Shield, 
with a distinct type of tepography. This rock formation covers a huge irregular 
triangle with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from 
which point one arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river 
and the other northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador 
peninsula. This entire region has been reduced to a peneplain condition by 
repeated glacial action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured 
out most of the soil except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumer- 
able lakes, muskeg or bog, and rivers. The southern portion of the Shield is to 
a great extent agricultural land, actual or potential, much of which is still heavily 
forested. Toward the north tree growth becomes lighter and the climate as a 
tule becomes too severe for continuous successful agriculture. Still further 
toward the north, tree growth ceases and the region merges into the same belt 
of sub-Arctic “tundra” already mentioned. 


The St. Lawrence Basin and the Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological 
types. The north shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa 
River valley and the southern part of Labrador, are part of the Laurentian 
Shield already described. Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence 
of the lakes and the gulf of St. Lawrence, but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. 
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To the south, soil and climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ont- 
ario, the north shore of lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essen- 
tially agricultural land. The rock here is of sedimentary origin, mostly of 
the Paleozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope towards the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of southern Ontario, 
being modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches ' 
annually. This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern 
portion of the Archean Shield. 


Section 2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada seem to favour the 
coniferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the 
greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas 
fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in 
Canada follow the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. These 
groups are the Cordilleran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 


The Cordilleran Forest.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be subdivided into the Coast belt, the Interior 
Dry belt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt 
includes several distinct forest types, their character being determined by varia- 
tions in climatic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and pre- 
cipitation have had the greatest effect on forest growth. Douglas fir and red 
cedar are the principal species in the southern portion of the belt at altitudes 
up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. With these are associated hemlock, white pine, 
amabilis and lowland fir. Toward the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir 
disappears and red cedar and hemlock are the important trees, with amabilis fir ° 
and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In the Queen Charlotte islands and along the 
northern part of the coast, Sitka spruce and western hemlock form a lowland 
type. 

In the Interior Dry belt western yellow or “ bull” pine predominates at low 
altitudes, bordering on the grass lands. Douglas fir gradually increases in 
importance until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. 
Western larch covers a limited area usually between the true yellow pine and 
Douglas fir types. At the northern latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of 
the Douglas fir type, an Engelmann spruce type develops, which merges into 
a spruce-alpine fir type at still higher altitudes. Lodgepole pine has taken the 
place of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, and, in some cases, yellow pine on 
burned-over areas, and has become to a considerable extent established as a 
distinct type. 

Forest types similar to those of the coast have Mee in the Interior 
Wet belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the 
wetter situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hem- 
lock, western larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and 
lower valley slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann 
spruce replaces hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the 
spruce-alpine fir type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann 
spruce and alpine fir are more prominent and the other species are gradually 
eliminated. 
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The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry Belt types to the 
south and those of the Interior Wet belt farther north. Otherwise the typical 
forest of the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white 
spruce, with an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. 
_ This type has suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, 
that lodgepole pine has established itself permanently in some cases and tem- 
porarily in others on burned-over areas. 


In the sub-Arctic belt, comprising the Yukon plateau and that part of the 
Rocky Mountain system north of 58°, the general elevation is over 4,000 feet, the 
climate is severe, the growing season short and precipitation scant. As a result, 
tree growth is slow and confined to favourable sites in valleys. The timber is 
small and of poor quality. It is, however, of great local value in the mining 
industry and to trappers. The principal type is the spruce-alpine fir, with 
lodgepole pine on poorer sites, and poplar and willow on richer soils on burned- 
over areas. 


Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the 
northern interior extends across the Rockies into the foot-hills of Alberta. 
Certain species, such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir 
and lodgepole pine, are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they 
extend any great distance eastward. 


The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and sub-Arctic belts. There are no great 
variations in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially 
drainage, determine the distribution of forest types. The Prairie belt in 
southern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba extends north from the Inter- 
national Boundary for 200 to 400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected 
situations are made up chiefly of aspen poplar, with some white spruce and 
jack pine. North of this purely agricultural and pastoral area is the great 
Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 400 miles wide, which extends from Alaska 
to Labrador, covering the greater part of the Laurentian Shield as far as the 
limits of commercial tree growth. Originally, white spruce predominated over 
_ this entire belt and it still forms the most important type commercially, although 
it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the East, balsam fir is an important 
associate, and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up most of the pulpwood 
resources of Eastern Canada. The black spruce type, frequently associated 
with eastern larch (tamarack), occupies poorly-drained areas within this belt. 
Enormous areas have been burned over by forest fires. Aspen poplar has 
replaced the spruce and balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is now the 
most prevalent species, although it will eventually be replaced by conifers where 
natural reproduction is possible. Over vast areas, however, there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of securing a return to coniferous forest by natural agencies. Jack 
pine has taken possession of the dryer, lighter soils, in some cases permanently. 
Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar toward the east, and balsam poplar 
occurs in the moister situations. Jack pine, aspen and balsam poplar reach a 
higher development along the Peace river in northern Alberta than they do 
elsewhere in America. Along its northern margin this belt merges into the sub- 
Arctic “tundra”, with tree growth confined to narrow strips along waterways. 
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Vigorous tree growth and fairly large timber are found along these shallow 
valleys as far north as 67°, indicating that soil conditions, especially drainage, 
are more important than climate in defining the limits of tree growth. To the 
northward, balsam fir disappears early from the forest growth, followed by 
balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper birch, leaving white spruce, black 
spruce, tamarack or larch, and willow to define the northern limit of tree growth. 
This may be roughly indicated by a line drawn from the mouth of the Macken- 
zie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the Churchill river on Hudson 
bay and across the Labrador peninsula at about 58° N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in.the central Eastern United States, and includes a 
number of species such as tulip, sassafras, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 
North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original 
forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm, bass- 
wood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, with patches of pine, hemlock and 
other conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely cleared and 
devoted to agriculture, and the original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ 
woodlots. 


Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive 
exploitation, and still occupies that position as far as Eastern Canada is con- 
cerned. ‘The forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably 
owing to soil and other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies 
the better situations on the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in 
this belt. With it is frequently associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier 
soils, spruce, hemlock and the tolerant hardwoods also form an important part 
of the stand. Cedar, tamarack and black spruce form typical stands in poorly 
drained situations. Hardwood ridges, carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, 
occur in the southern part of this belt. These, with hemlock, extend north to a 
ne running approximately from the northeast corner of lake Superior to the 
mouth of the Saguenay river. The extensive lumbering operations of the past 
century, together with repeated forest fires, have greatly modified these original 
types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, practised until recently, 
has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, balsam fir, jack 
pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas being the most 
valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on burned-over 
areas on lighter soils and in some cases has taken permanent possession of such 
sites. On account of its value for railway ties and pulpwood and the ease with 
which it can be grown it is not at all an undesirable species to perpetuate. Aspen 
and paper birch are also rapidly becoming established as temporary types. Along 
its northern border, this mixed hardwood and softwood type merges into the 
northern forest belt already described, with the disappearance of first the hem- 
lock and the tolerant hardwoods and then the white and red pines. 


The Acadian belt esvers the Maritime Provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England states, 
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being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


Section 3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of 
plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these are coniferous, but their wood forms 
80 p.c. of our standing timber and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. While the actual 
number of species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in comparison to their 
commercial importance, out of a total of some 90 species and varieties only four 
or five are worthy of comparison with the conifers. A detailed description of 
_ the more important species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 
of the 1924 Year Book. 


Section 4.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the Labrador 
Boundary Award of 1927, is estimated at 3,510,008 square miles, of which 560,000 
square miles is considered as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. 
According to the 1921 census about 220,134 square miles of this agricultural land 
was occupied and about 115,770 square miles was improved. 


The total area covered by existing forests has been estimated at 1,151,454 
square miles, of which about 82,260 square miles is land which, if cleared, would 
be suitable for agriculture. Under the most economic arrangement about 52,000 
square miles of this last area would be cleared and devoted to field crops and 
pasturage and the remaining 30,000 square miles would be, and no doubt will 
be, left under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. This leaves an area, 
of about 1,100,000 square miles of land which could be utilized to the best 
advantage under forest. 


Of the total area under forest at the present time, amounting to 1,151,454 
square miles and including the 82,260 square miles of agricultural land, about 
200,000 square miles carries mature merchantable timber, 111,234 square miles 
carries immature but nevertheless merchantable timber and 554,646 square miles 
carries young growth which if protected from fire and other damage will 
eventually produce merchantable timber. All this area is so situated as to be 
commercially exploitable at present. The remaining 285,574 square miles is 
considered as inaccessible or unprofitable to operate under present conditions. 
As the result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry and the dis- 
covery of new uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment 
and machinery used in logging and manufacturing forest products, most of this 
inaccessible timber will eventually become commercially exploitable. 
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In Canada as a whole about 6°6 p.c. of the total forest area has been per- 
manently dedicated to forest production. Previous to the transfer of natural 
resources to the Western Provinces in 1930, some 33,023 square miles of this 
reserved area comprised National Forests. Most of these are likely to be con- 
tinued as provincial forests. In British Columbia the forest reserves and parks 
include 11,890 square miles; in Ontario 28,855 square miles; and in Quebec 
9,489 square miles, making a total of 78,257 square miles. 


Of the total forest area 9-6 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned 
in fee simple by private individuals or corporations. On 13-2 p.c. of the area the 
Crown still holds title to the land but has alienated the right to cut timber 
under lease or licence. So far 77-2 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It 
may be said that 90-4 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the State 
and, subject only to certain temporary privileges granted to limit holders, may 
at any time be placed under forest management and dedicated to forest pro- 
duction. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1928 the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 224,304 million cubic feet, of which 177,362 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 46,942 million cubic feet of 
broad-leaved species. 


During the years 1924-1928 the average annual depletion due to use was 
approximately 2,000 million cubic feet of conifers and 900 million cubic feet of — 
hardwoods. The annual loss from fire is estimated at 240 million cubic feet 
of conifers and 60 million cubic feet of hardwoods. Though no widespread 
epidemics of insects or fungous diseases have occurred, two local infestations 
of hemlock looper in Ontario and Quebec were successfully checked by means 
of poison-dusting from aircraft. Nevertheless there is a constant and con- 
siderable endemic loss from both insects and decay. However, in the absence as 
yet of any basic data on which to estimate the depletion from these causes, it 
may be taken as perhaps 800 million cubic feet. The total annual depletion 
during the five-year period is therefore estimated to have been about 4,000 
million cubic feet. To what extent this loss has been replaced by growth 
increment is not known, but, considering the preponderance of the younger 
age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there has been a considerable 
net depletion in the merchantable age classes. 


Another real difficulty being-met with is the matter of dividing the existing 
stand into merchantable timber and that which is inaccessible or unprofitable, 
since merchantability depends not only on the location, but on the density of 
the stand, the demands of the market for certain species or qualities of product, 
and the regulations governing cutting. Light stands covering large areas may 
in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber and still not be exploitable 
at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white birch, which comprise 
three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, and therefore these 
cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible as far as location 
is concerned. | 

In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 
surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory, 
definite data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect 
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damage, etc., and the increment accruing. Five years was set as an objective 


for the completion of an inventory of at least the more accessible parts of the 
area. 


This national inventory, which is being organized under the direction of the 
Department of the Interior, and related studies of increment and decrement 
should shortly begin to throw new light on many problems. 

Under present conditions it is doubtful whether more than 100,000 million 
cubic feet of conifers and 15,000 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be con- 
sidered as merchantable. 


1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber Poteaigger tab ys Size in Canada, by Regions, 
8. 


Conifers. Broad-leaved. Totals. 
Total Total Total 
} equi- equi- equi- 
Region. Saw | Small } valent | Saw | Small | valent | Saw | Small | valent 
Ma- Ma- in Ma- Ma- in Ma- Ma- in 
terial. | terial. | Stand-| terial. | terial. | Stand-| terial. | terial. | Stand- 
ing ing . ing 
Timber.) Timber. Timber. 
million} 1,000 | million] million} 1,000 | million] million] 1,000 | million 
feet cords. | cubic feet cords. | cubic feet cords. | cubic 
board feet.. | board feet. | board feet. 
mea- mea- mea- 
sure. sure. sure 
Eastern Provinces otis opie 45,193|) 476,322} 65,662} 31,845) 160,995) 25,811) 77,038] 637,317) 91,473 
Prairie Provinces......... 17,484] 275,564] 36,070 9,338] 159,921} 20,756} 26,822) 435,485! 56,826 | 
British Columbia......... 320,000) 47,435) 75,630 777 1,756 375) 320,777} 49,191] 76,005 
EDEAISS. Grantee 382,677| 799,321| 177,362} 41,960] 322,672] 46,942) 424,637 1,121,993) 224,304 


Section 5.—Forest Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences 
to cut, rather than to sell timber land outright. Under this system the State 
retains the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue 
is derived in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments 
made as the timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as 
and when the wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be 
adjusted at the discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in 
any increase in stumpage values, or, as has happened, reductions may be made 
in the rates if conditions demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest land has been alien- 
ated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 p.c. 
of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is 
in holding exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land 
in the other provinces is as follows:—Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Mani- 


toba, 11-3 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 10-4 p.c.; Alberta, 15:7 p.c. and British Columbia, 
13 p.c. 
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Until 1930 the Dominion Government administered the Crown lands, 
including timber lands, in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
in the Railway Belt and Peace River Block of British Columbia, and in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, but the forests as well as the other natural resources 
in the western provinces have now been transferred to provincial control. In all 
cases timber lands are now administered by the provinces in which they le. 
As new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land 
disposed of. Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, 
and the policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of 
timber thas been virtually abandoned in every province in Canada. The owner- 
ship-of forests by towns and communities, so common in Europe, is now begin- 
ning in Canada. Efforts are being made, especially -in Quebec and Ontario, 
to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests on this basis. 


Timber Lands Under Dominion Control.—The National Parks of Canada 
Branch of the Department of the Interior administers the Dominion parks, now 
embracing some 12,822 square miles. These are primarily national playgrounds 
and game preserves, the timber being practically withdrawn from commercial 
use. *The North West Territories Branch of the Department of the Interior 
administers and protects forest land lying north of the provincial areas. The 
Department of Indian Affairs administers, in trust for the Indians, all timbered 
areas within their reservations. Under the Board of Railway Commissioners, a 
Chief Fire Inspector has charge of fire protection along nearly all the railway 
lines in Canada. 


Forest Administration in the Prairie Provinces.—Upon transfer of the 
resources in 1930, each province took steps toward the creation of an adequate 
forest service with a Provincial Forester in charge. In Manitoba the service 
is under the Department of Mines and Natural Resources, and in its forest 
regulations framed under the Manitoba Forest Act, the former Dominion Forest 
Reserves and Crown Timber Regulations are very largely incorporated. In 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, a closely similar policy is being followed. In every 
case the central object of policy is to safeguard the regeneration of valuable 
species in the natural forest types. 

Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands in the Prairie Provinces 
are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. All 
unalienated lands in the province which are examined and found to be better 
suited to forest than to agricultural production are dedicated to forest produc- 
tion, and all timber lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are with- 
drawn from disposal until examined by the Forest Branch. During the last few 
years, 10,182 square miles have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. 
The present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period by public com- 
petition, but licences to cut, which are renewable annually in perpetuity, have 
been granted for a large proportion of- the accessible timber. The royalties are 
adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 
3,000 square miles of timber land are privately owned. ; 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario under the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, which is subdivided into two divisions, each under a 
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separate Deputy Minister. The Lands and Forests Division controls timber sales 
and the Forestry Division has charge of reforestation, protection, air service, 


_ forest surveys and investigations. The Forestry Board, consisting of representa- 


tives from forest industries, the Toronto University Faculty of Forestry and the 
Deputy Minister of Forestry, functions in an advisory capacity. 

In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of débris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by 
individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. Manu- 
facture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw 


’ timber in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and of all hardwood in 1924. In some 


individual pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only to erect a 
pulp-mill but also a paper-mill within the province, the type of mill being 
stipulated in the agreement. In this province about 7,972 square miles of forest 


- land have been disposed of outright. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec; its powers include classification of land, dis- 
posal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Forest protection has been 
since 1924 under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licences 
are granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject 
to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in fee 
simple, made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible 
for the private ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Commission, form the forest authority in 
New Brunswick. The Forestry Advisory Commission, consisting of the Minister 
of Lands and Mines, the Deputy Minister, the Chief Forester, a lumberman repre- 
senting the licensees of Crown Lands, and one representing the private timberland 
owners, is appointed to advise on matters of policy. At present timber lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,300 square miles, has passed into private ownership, but the system of 
disposal of timber by licences to cut is now being followed. What remains vested 
in the Crown is administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands 
and Forests. Under the Minister, the Chief Forester has charge of forest pro- 
tection, surveying and scaling throughout the province. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands 
in Canada. With the exception of the National Parks, the Northwest Terri- 
tories and the Yukon, which remain under Dominion control, this work is now 
the function of the individual provinces. Up till the end of the fire season 
1930, the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior was responsible for 
fire protection in the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
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and the Railway Belt of British Columbia. However, by reason of the transfer 
of natural resources from Dominion to provincial control, their administration 
is now a matter of provincial concern. 


With the exception of the small province of Prince Edward Island, each of 
the Provincial Governments now administering its own forests, maintains a fire 
protection organization which co-operates with owners and licensees for the pro- 
tection of all timbered areas. the cost being in part distributed or covered by 
special taxes on timber lands. In each province, with the exception just men- 
tioned, provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other 
legitimate purposes and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. 
An interesting development in this connection in the province of Quebec is 
the organization of a number of co-operative protective associations among 
lessees of timber limits. These associations have their own staffs which co- 
operate with those of the Board of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial 
Government. The latter contributes in the way of money grants and also pays 
for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the area of the associa- 
tions’ activities. 

In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial ser- 
- vices are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating 
to fire protection along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain 
officers of the various forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners. These officers co-operate with the railway 
fire-ranging staffs employed by the various railway companies, the compulsory 
control of all lines coming under the jurisdiction of the Board being one of the 
requirements of the Dominion Railway Act. 


The most important single development in forest fire protection in late 
years has been in the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient 
forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used for detection 
and for the transportation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote 
areas. Where safe landing places are few and no other lookout system has been 
developed, as in northern Alberta, land machines are used for the detection and 
inspection of fire only; but in the Laurentian area where lakes are numerous, 
flying boats are used both for observation and control. Specially developed air- 
craft equipped with wireless are employed on forest fire-protection operations, 
which thus enable the observer to report the location of the fire as soon as it 
has been detected. Aircraft are now being used extensively for exploring remote 
areas and mapping forest lands by means of aerial photography. Waste lands 
and the various forest types can be mapped more accurately and more econ- 
omically by this means than by ground surveys. As a general rule aircraft are 
used in the more remote districts, while lookout towers connected by telephone 
lines or equipped with wireless are established in the more settled and more 
travelled forest areas. While these agencies have to a large extent supplanted 
the old canoe, horseback and foot patrol for detection of fires, a large ground 
staff with its equipment stored at strategic points will always be necessary for 
the fighting of larger fircs, and the maintenance of systems of communication 
and transportation and of fire lanes and fire guards in the forest. 


The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasolene pumps. These pumps, which each weigh from 45 to a little 
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over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by car, canoe, motor boat, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, pack saddle or back pack. They can deliver efficient water 
pressure up to seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in 
relays, at a much greater distance. Smaller hand pumps are also used effectively 
in many cases. 


In addition to these improved measures, legislation has also tended to reduce 
the fire menace. The establishment of closed seasons for brush burning and 
seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as 
preventive measures. 


None of these measures would be effective without the support of the general 
public, and in 1900 the Canadian Forestry Association was founded, its chief ob- 
ject being the securing of popular co-operation in reducing the forest fire hazard. 
This Association now has a membership of 32,000 and an income of $136,000, 
mostly secured by voluntary private subscription. Fifteen of the Association’s 
paid lecturers tour the country, using special railway lecture cars and motor 
trucks equipped with self-contained motion picture equipment, showing special 
films taken by the Association. Two high class sporting and outdoor magazines, 
one in French and one in English, are published monthly by the Association as 
educational media. Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are dis- 
tributed to volunteer lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools 
and at public meetings. The different Dominion and provincial forest author- 
ities also carry on extensive publicity work independently and in co-operation 
with the Canadian Forestry Association. 


Another interesting development in forest protection has been the establishing 
of special meteorological stations for the study of the effects of weather condi- 
tions on the fire hazard, and the broadcasting of special forecasts of hazardous 
fire weather. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly 
in the administration and protection of existing forest areas. Some 35 square 
miles is now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ 
woodlots, shelter belts, and reclamation work, although several commercial 
reforestation projects are being carried on by paper companies and by the Ontario 
Government on denuded Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, 
however, is the management of Crown forests, first under provisional and later 
more intensive working plans, so as to ensure a sustained yield. To this end, 
forest research activities are now assuming great importance. Silvicultural investi- 
gations are receiving marked attention both from the Dominion service and 
some of the provincial services. 


Some 200 technical foresters find employment either under the Dominion 
and provincial forest services or in many of the paper and lumber companies. 
In addition to administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for 
the estimating of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural 
growth and reproduction conditions and factors. They also direct any planting 
or nursery work and the regulation of commercial logging operations along 
forestry lines. 
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The Research Division of the Dominion Forest Service has established per- 
manent forest experiment stations at Petawawa, Ontario and at Lake Edward, 
near Grand’Mére, in Quebec, and carries on similar experimental work at other 
points throughout Canada. A considerable amount of this work is done in 
co-operation with provincial forest services and with pulp and lumber com- 
panies. 

The Forest Service of the Department of the Interior is now conducting a 
National Forest Inventory in co-operation with the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments. It is expected that in so far as the commercially accessible timber is 
concerned, this inventory will be completed by 1934. An important feature is 
that the Forest Service is conducting special rate-of-growth surveys in each 
province to determine the nature and extent of the natural reproduction, and 
the annual increment now being secured under varying conditions of site and 
type, following cutting or forest fires. The valuable silvical data thus obtained 
will provide a sound basis for future forest policies. 

Another important phase of forest research is found in the work of the 
Dominion Forest Products Laboratories in determining the best methods of forest 
utilization, that is, the converting of standing timber into saleable commodities 
with a minimum of waste. 

These Laboratories, established by the Dominion Forest Service at Ottawa, 
and in connection with the University of British Columbia, at Vancouver, carry 
on investigatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability and 
other mechanical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methods 
of seasoning, preservation from decay, and chemical utilization in wood distilla- 
tion and other industries. A special pulp and paper division of the laboratories 
is located in Montreal, the recognized business centre of the industry, in the 
Cellulose Institute of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. The division 
is in close co-operation in this connection with the Association and with McGill 
University. Much credit is due to the forestry departments of some of the pulp 
companies for pioneering work in forest research. 

Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 
British Columbia at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a profes- 
sional degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying in connection with Laval 
University at Quebec provides, in the French language, a combined course of 
four years’ duration, leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of 
Quebec has established a school in paper-making at Three Rivers in the heart 
of the paper industry; several agricultural colleges provide short courses in 
farm forestry, and a school for forest rangers has been established at’ Berthier- 
ville by the Quebec Forest Service. . 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Forest Service maintains 
two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, 
near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to farmers and 
ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind-breaks. If 
certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided free 
except for transportation charges. A total of 116,000,000 trees have been dis- 
tributed. 
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The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions, and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually, from its five nurse- 
ries. As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, 
demonstration forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. To encourage 
the establishment of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the 
Provincial Government undertakes to plant free of charge any area purchased by 
the municipality for this purpose. The Government also assists counties which 
purchase areas of not less than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result 
of these inducements there are at present scattered throughout the province 
50 communal forests owned by municipalities and eight of the larger county 
forests. Farm land used for forestry purposes, while so used, is exempt from 
taxation up to 10 p.c. of the total farm area but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a location for the forest ranger school. It pro- 
vides trees for sale and distribution in the province, comprising seedlings and 
transplants for forest planting, and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The 
capacity of the nursery has been raised to 10,000,000 trees. Provision is made by 
legislation for the creation of communal forests, and there are now 74 of these 
containing 584,798 acres. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization. 1 


Historical.—The forest has always played a large part in the life of the 
pioneer in Eastern Canada, providing him with building material and fuel but 
opposing his agricultural efforts. The material removed in clearing the first 
fields was usually more than sufficient for his needs, and in many cases what 
would now be valuable timber was piled and burned by the early settler. Local 
trade in lumber began in New France shortly after 1650. The first attempts 
at forest conservation took the form of setting aside areas of timber for the 
use of the navy, and the first exports were of shipbuilding material and spars. 
Sawmills were established along the St. Lawrence before the close of the seven- 
teenth century. While there was no recorded transatlantic trade in forest products 
other than naval supplies, shipments of lumber and staves were made to the 
French West Indies during the French régime. Shipbuilding became an important 
local industry and gave rise to considerable forest exploitation. 

Transatlantic trade began to develop after the Conquest, stimulated by 
bounties and tariff privileges granted with the object of reducing England’s 
dependence on Baltic supplies, especially in connection with naval material. 
This trade, however, did not develop satisfactorily until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when Napoleon succeeded in interfering seriously with imports 
of wood into England from the Baltic. The export of timber from Canada 
increased enormously, and the square timber trade in white pine and oak spread 
from the St. Lawrence and Richelieu valleys to lake Champlain and Upper 
Canada and especially into the Ottawa valley. This trade reached its height 
in the ’60’s and has steadily declined since that date. 

Sawmiilling on a large scale followed the square timber trade and the estab- 
lishment of small custom mills followed in the wake of the settler. The building 
of wooden ships in the St. Lawrence valley and the Maritime Provinces developed 


1 An article on “The. History of the Canadian“Lumber Trade’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., 
appears at pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
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hand in hand with the lumber industry, providing a local demand for timber 
and a means of exporting it overseas. The British preferences were reduced and 
finally abolished about 1860. 


The export trade in sawn lumber to the United States developed from 1820 to 
1830 and gradually replaced the more wasteful overseas square timber trade, but 
it was not until after Confederation that the export of sawn lumber by sea 
exceeded that of square timber. 


Encouraged by the free entry of raw materials into the United States, an 
important trade developed, especially in Ontario, in the exportation of saw logs 
to be sawn into lumber in American mills. The Provincial Government pro- 
hibited the exportation of this material, when cut on Crown lands, about 1900 and 
effectively checked this economic loss. Similar legislation has since been passed 
by the Dominion and the different Provincial Governments and has been 
extended to pulpwood and other raw or unmanufactured forest products. 

The lumber industry which began in Quebec and New Brunswick and 
extended into Upper Canada has since moved gradually through “Old” Ontario 
along the Upper Ottawa and its tributaries, around Georgian bay, into “New” or 
northern Ontario and through the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River districts. 
It is still an important industry in these regions. Lumbering to the north of the 
prairies, where the timber was never particularly large nor abundant, has pro- 
gressed with the settlement of the district, but the production does not usually 
exceed the local demand. In 1908 British Columbia provided less than a fifth 
of Canada’s lumber production, but in 1928 this proportion had increased to 
53 p.c., showing the rapid westward movement of the centre of production. 
British Columbia has added several new tree species to the lumber market and 
at present possesses the heaviest stands and the largest individual trees in 
Canada. 

Remarkable developments in the manufacture of pulp and paper in the 
twentieth century have caused a second wave of forest exploitation to sweep 
over Eastern Canada, and have given rise to an industry which has already 
surpassed the manufacture of lumber and is to-day the most important manu- 
facturing industry in Canada and the source of the greatest single item in our 
exports next to wheat. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences throughout Canada in forest conditions give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically 
during the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to 
the nearest stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. 
The presence of connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most 
cases to float the logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the 
annual spring freshets. The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is 
therefore almost entirely seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in 
river-driving operations, and improvement companies, financed by the logging 
operators, build river improvements to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, 
the logs being finally sorted and delivered to their respective owners. In British 
Columbia the scarcity of drivable streams and the greater average size of the 
logs give rise to entirely different logging methods. Logs are assembled by 
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different cable systems operated by donkey engines and are transported to the 
mills or to water chiefly by logging railways and in some cases by motor trucks. 
These operations are more or less independent of frost, snow or freshet, and are 
carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 


In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill 
owners or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, 
sub-contractors and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a con- 
siderable quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing 
logs from the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest 
products have a market value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the 
mill-owner, are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British 
Columbia logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit- 
holders, who cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are 
not limit-holders, but buy their entire supply of raw material from logging con- 
cerns. 

In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state and fuel, poles, rail- 
way ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products 
which are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a 
number of minor forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 


Table 2 gives the total value of the products of woods operations in Canada 
for the years 1924 to 1928 inclusive. The imports and exports of forest products 
in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-30, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the 
chapter on External Trade. 


2.—Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1924-1928.2 


Product. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Logs and bolts sawn........... 83,141, 692 71,854, 926 70, 982,675 69,215, 284 71,824,195 
il P WOO. USOG <..5 jessie clon: 44, 241,582 48,012,602 54,033,273 54,582,190 59,578,417 
PIROWODGR MEE tists «ects ols 44 39,336, 771 39,515, 657 40,032, 804 40, 582, 774 41,164,270 
Pulpwood exported............ 13,536,058 14,168,935 14,067,030 15,702,705 15, 269, 660 
Hewn railway ties!............ 14, 251, 450 14,491,557 6, 792,087 6,242, 865 5, 871, 724 
ep PROXPODLOU i seiat nck etelacele-s ¢ 4,855, 298 4,778,108 4,809,257 5,054, 783 4, 607, 286 
Square timber exported........ 3,010; 220 2,643, 543 2,643,543 2,865,906 Dalene 
Telegraph and telephone poles. 3,621,415 3,802,036 3,828,193 3,948, 723 4,934,371 
Round mining timber.......... 755, 243 727,467 912,632 965, 185 998,146 
MIBRER POSES). Lue he. faase ee a o's vfs 1,414,363 1,418,961 1,318, 291 1,281, 633 1,506,050 
Wood for distillation........... 562,525 463,616 462,818 482,277 476,726 
ance PALS 5, 6s he ead bls 452,377 454,910 440,097 431,057 463, 469 
Miscellaneous exports.......... 2,281,013 2,674, 693 2,493,365 2,072,619 961,685 
Miscellaneous products......... 1,379,698 4,269,550 1, 620, 263 1,511, 749 1,522,663 

MOCAISS tec sas Rosettes 213,146,710 | 209,276,561 | 204,436,328 | 204,939,750 212,950,799 


1The figures for 1924 and 1925 include sawn ties, which are included under ‘‘logs and bolts sawn’’ 


in the 1926 to 1928 estimates. 


2 The value of woods operations for 1929, which has just been made avail- 
able at the time of going to press, is $219,570,129. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1928 
involved the investment of $188,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment 
for a part of the year to 103,000 men and distributed over $80,000,000 in wages 


and salaries. 


In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain 
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converting factors have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic 
feet the quantity of standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce 
one unit of the material in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. 
By the use of these factors it has been estimated that the total drain on our 
forest resources in 1928 due to consumption for use amounted to 2,988,038,430 
cubic feet. To this must be added the volume of material destroyed by fire, 
insects and fungi, which would bring the total depletion to an average of more 
than 4,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. Table 3 gives the reported or estimated 
production of forest products, by kinds, together with the respective converting 
factors, the equivalent in standing timber and the estimated value in each case 
for 1928. Table 4 shows the extent of the drain on our forest resources in 1927 
and 1928, by provinces. 


3.—Products of Woods Operations, in Canada, by Chief Products, 1928. 


Quantity Con- Equivalent 
Product. Reported or verting Volume in Total 
Estimated. Factor. Standing Value. 
Timber. 
cubic feet. $ 

Logs and bolts sawnl............... M ft. b.m. 4,722,845 219 |1,034,303,055 71,824,195 
Pulpwood sed ayraaioen ee tenia ae cords 4,796,320 117 | 561,169,440 59,578,417 
BTC WOOdM Eat hikes = oad eres + 9,541, 267 95 906, 420,365 41,164,270 
Pulpwood exported........ aie eho oe 1,532,266 117 179, 275, 122 15,269, 660 
Hewnrailway ties enka crs number 8, 253000 12 99,042,900 5,871, 724 
Logs exported. cs cre esiee eee ere Mit. b.m. 330,376 219 72,352,344 4,607,286 
Square timber exported............ cs 177,579 219 38, 889, 801 Srizalog 
Telegraph and telephone poles...... number 1,130,651 ie 14, 698, 463 4,934,371 
Round minine timbersnce.. sen ae cu. ft. 5,634,590 1-3 7,324, 967 998,146 
MENneeipPOsts Pees ieee Greta oe number 15,690,978 oe 31,381, 956 1,506,050 
Wood for distillation.......:........ cords 52,559 123 6,464, 757 476,726 
Bence rails Ber et cae ee number COALS VAR 2 10, 842, 654 463, 469 
Miscellaneous exports.............-- cords 96,458 ilalys 24,217,479 961,685 
Miscellaneous products.............. ss 122,580 lags NGS on Gale 1,522,663 

WS fo) ete Aa ee Ry re Bee beck Ie ae = — 2,988,038, 430 212, 950,799 


1 Includes sawn ties. 


ore of Timber Cut in Canada and Value of Products of Woods Operations 
by Provinces, 1927 and 1928. 


Equivalent Volumes in 
Province. Standing Timber. Total Values. 

1927 1928. 1927 1928 

cubic feet. cubic feet. $ $ 
SEAN gaia stoke aoe pee! tee aud ous eae RE Tae ete 16,103,043 16,158, 953 738, 732 729,746 
ING VAS OCOLMAL. omc ctasctet ean Smee ene 120,818, 695 117,933,752 8,671,472 8,169,748 
ING wr BrunswiCkite rine bei arrears 201, 668, 345 185, 281,100 17,895,026 15,413,390 
OUEDOC Hi tikc tela cas ee te ee See ee Ba eis 856, 232, 833 876,900,762 65, 707, 873 67,991,437 
CONCAEION dass & caontagree aerate ns ARE ne nee 698 , 278, 537 (11,381,245 53,980,399 58,774,971 
ManT TODS tania co cee ee Pee rE ee 98,880,108 71,992,205 5,178,948 3,899,711 
SASK ADCIOWIAM j,cnuistnane cone ee eeanr ner ree oe 55,516,338 62,811,186 2,385, 876 2,877,720 
UNI OSS aL teh ah, tas Meee Ran Hil ae as waite Ses 83,448,615 90, 639,513 3,960,466 4,494,145 
lsyHIuela Colovanloe uence peste bes oo oo ose oes 734, 356, 283 794,989,714 46,420,958 50,599,931 


OURS. cect ic dered ta lamiene me mera a 2,865, 302,797 |2, 988,038,430 | 204,939,750 | 212,950,799 


The following statement summarizes the quantities and values, in the 
‘calendar year 1928, of the main products of the woods which are sold without 
further manufacture and of the two principal industries utilizing the forest 
resources, and shows the value of the forests as a source of wealth in Canada. 
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It is estimated that in the further manufacture of wood and paper into such 
products as sash, doors, furniture, caskets and paper goods, at least $75,000,000 
is added to the value of these products. 


Number of 
Item. Quantity. teri Persons 
: Employed. 
Lumber Industry— $ 
Ui iat So) Sniatt ncre ST CRC e DRCOG UAT REE Te ara M ft. b.m. 4,337,253 103,590,035 - 
Lath mae eRe ede hata hctrrs vc. a alelo tie ales safelece ob M pcs. 1,138,417 4,802,616 - 
yaviard So See SLES Bebe 8 VC eaae eae en eae “s 2,865,994 10,321,341 - 
gta laser emai Cote ee tian weak ta ath ees - 118,713,992 44,862 
Pulp and Paper Industry— 
IPAPEMIOANUIACEUTEO Gs. tics ols oc aste acs ae Oe adds tons 2,849,199 | 184,462,356 - 
PRO xPGRLOU: ook tesco te ce eres EE ss 863, 801 45,614, 823 - 
SRG Geile teehermetey, <n ett Bcd, Oud iG asctnscuek » dei dahs ~ 230,077,179 33,614 
Woods Operations— 
Larsiand tamberexported: os. ce tee eck ee M ft. b.m. 507,955 8,379,423 - 
PU MWOOULOS POL LEU Saacu Ge ne eect cera sale eiced cords 1,532,266 15,269, 660 - 
SIG aw peti es av hyars deat aene 3,82 ooh age cea dtes ie foxes oar eave pes. 1,130,651 4,934,371 - 
INATIN DUI DOL Pe eh aaaoicioccie hos oes a vist cohen cu. it. 5, 634,590 998,146 - 
PORTS SER e He het eichtobe se ta ole eee tase pes. 15,690,978 1,506,050 - 
GRE CRON eee eats Me ere, Son SOR Ute aia sah oko cloaks e: 5,421,327 463, 469 - 
LV ELION Senet er ernest ane tee ene aren ne 8,253,575 5,871, 724 - 
Fe lor OC ne eee ice it Merce he och asic ae loh ioem en's cords 9,541,267 41,164,270 - 
MOIS COC WOO Matar ton tN cae ee iclcwio eh os tre oe 52,559 476,726 - 
WEBCOLIANRCOURY. | eile) ATI oo hehe nnn es “ 219,038 2,484,348 = 
GUA ere ees 2 Re aaa i aan Sr Ca - 81,548, 187 103,000 
Grane LOCALS ttc items tie an oie cede ote mans - 430,339,358 181,476 


Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago, but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. 
The first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower 
Canada) in 1803 by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the 
seigneurs. Upper Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 
1813 at Crook’s Hollow (now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime 
Provinces entered the industry in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 

In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
as the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood-pulp 
by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. built 
the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper-making was extensively 
developed, and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada, 
at Merritton in the Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the 
-output of the industry had exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Co. at East Angus in Quebec, built the first mill in America to 
manufacture chemical pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 

The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the 
boom years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over 
$232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, but since that year 
there has been a steady recovery, resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761, 
which exceeds the abnormally high total value reported in 1920. 
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There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These in 1929 num- 
bered 384 mills making pulp only, 46 combined pulp and -paper-mills, and 28 mills 
making paper only. The present tendency is toward the building of the larger 
combined mills of the type known as “self-contained newsprint mills”, and also 
toward the merging of individual companies into a comparatively small number 
of large groups. 

The rapid development of this industry is due chiefly to the existence in 
Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulp- 
wood species. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry 
are given on p. 298. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the 
operations in the woods, with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp 
and the manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely 
distinct nor can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber 
industry. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize 
the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber 
manufacturers divert a proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. 
So far as operations in the woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state 
whether the timber being cut will eventually be made into lumber or into 
pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must in every province be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills. The 
pulp-wood which is expcrted to the United States is cut from private lands. 
Table 5 shows the annual production of this commodity from 1908 to 1929, 
together with the quantities used by Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities 
exported. 


5.—Production, Consumption and Export of Pulpwood, calendar years 1908-1929. 


Total Production of Pulpwood. Used in Canadian Exported 
Pulp-mills.1 Unmanufactured.? 
Year. Per cent Per cent 
Average 
2 Total : of Total : of Total 
Quantity. Vala Value Quantity. Produs: Quantity. Dra dace 
per cord. ti : 
10n. tion. 
cords. $ $ cords p.c cords p.c 

LOO ad. ok ote alear. 153257 08501" weo2n0op 5-84 482,777 36-4 842,308 63-6 
OO eee x eee er) kee haere: Todt Oo. |) so polorolo 5-98 622,129 39-9 935, 624 60-1 
POLO teed veer Bias ore 1,541,628 | 9,795,196 6-35 598, 487 38-8 943,141 61-2 
POM ae ae See 1,520,227 | 9,678,616 6-37 672, 288 44-2 847, 939 55:8 
TOT QS oct e ROTTS, tele 1,846,910 | 11,911,415 6-46 866, 042 46-8 980, 868 53-2 
HONS He te tetas GAee 2,144,064 | 14,313,939 6-67 | 1,109,034 51-7 | 1,035,030 48-3 
TOTAR a tee tai cs tee 2,196,884 | 14,770,358 6-72 1,224,376 55-7 972,508 44-3 
OT Tapes eto eee cs ce 2,355,550 | 15,580,330 6-61 1,405, 836 59-7 949,714 40-3 
TONG Se aa nee) ee. 2,833,119 | 19,971,127 7-05 | 1,764,912 62-3 1,068, 207 37:7 
Ore Tie bee 3,122,179 | 26,739,905 8-56 | 2,104,334 67:4 1,017,845 32-6 
TILE) Se as ener 2 see 3,560,280 | 37,886,259 10-64 2,210, 744 62-1 1,349,536 37-9 
ONO eee reenter on. cts 3,498,981 | 41,941, 267 11-99 | 2,428,706 69-4 1,070,275 30-6 
LODOs Reece eee. 2 4,024,826 | 61,183,060 TUOOA le OA nde SB.) 69-0 1,247,404 31-0 
LODIS ceapeatectcceisaes oss 3,273,131 | 52,900,872 16-16 | 2,180,578 66-6 | 1,092,553 33°4 
1Q 22 Noe Wichostes S05 « t3 3,923,940 | 50,735,361 12-93 | 2,912,608 74-2 1,011,332 25-8 
1928'S pect, 4,654,663 | 57,119,596 12-27 | 3,270,433 70-3 1,384, 230 29-7 
1 STR AS 9 Oe ee 4,647,201 | 57,777,640 12-43 3,316,951 71-4 1,330,250 28-6 
LUDA eae tre. aes ey eee 5,092,461 | 62,181,537 12-23 3, 668, 959 72-0 1,423,502 28-0 
1026. oh eee eerie er 5,621,305 | 68,100,303 12°14)" 4,229,567 75-2 1,391, 738 24-8 
NOD TE 2s Raty eye oud 5,929,456 | 70,284,895 11-85 | 4,387,687 74-0 1,541, 769 26-0 
1928... see. see eee 6,295,912 | 74,587,833 11-85 4,796,320 75-7 1, 532,266 24-3 
1929. ee eee ae 6,536,335 | 76,120,063 11-65 | 5,278,422 80-2 1,294,995 19-8 


1 Including 32,674 cords imported in 1928 and 37,082 cords imported in 1929. 2 Exports of pulpwood 
in the calendar year 1930 were 1,330,466 cords. 
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The exportation of raw pulpwood, as shown in the preceding table, has 
increased only 32 p.c. since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulp- 
mills has increased more than six-fold during the same period. In 1908, almost 
two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanu- 
factured form. In 1929, with an increase of over 493 p.c. in total production, the 
proportion exported has fallen to less than one-fifth. 


The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this industry. This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers oper- 
ating pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills for the purpose of providing 
their own raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for 
sale in Canada or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material 
too expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experi- 
mented with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual 
plants, but the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from 
such sources led to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were 
tried, and finally spruce and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for 
the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the 
pulp-mill, but there are in Canada a number of “cutting-up” and “rossing” mills 
operating on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on 
material cut at a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. 
Pulp wood is measured by the cord (4’ by 4 by 8’ of piled material), which is 
approximately equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid 
wood. 


There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. In the mechanical method, green coniferous 
woods are preferred; spruce and balsam fir form about 98-2 p.c. of the total, 
with hemlock and jack pine. The barked and cleaned wood is held by hydraulic 
pressure against the surface of a revolving grindstone, the sticks lying with their 
length parallel to the axis of the stone. The stone is constantly washed by 
water, which carries away the pulp in suspension. Mechanically prepared pulp 
or “ groundwood ” is used only for the cheaper grades of paper and board which 
are required only for a comparatively short time. It contains all the wood 
substance, a large proportion of which is not durable. Mixed with chemical 
pulp, it is used for news, wall, cheap book, manila, tissue, wrapping; bag, and 
building papers, and for box boards, container boards and wall boards. 


There are three methods of producing chemical fibre in use in Canada—the 
sulphite, sulphate (or kraft) and the soda processes, so-called because of the 
chemicals used in each case to dissolve out the non-fibrous or non-cellulose 
components of wood substance. Cellulose, which forms about 50 p.c. of wood 
substance, is the ideal paper-making material. It is a singularly inert substance, 
largely unaffected by ordinary chemical agents, atmospheric conditions, bacteria 
and fungi. High grade paper, being almost pure cellulose, will remain in perfect 
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condition for centuries. Not only do the chemicals used separate out the 
cellulose, but they remove the fats and resins so troublesome in paper-making, 
and break down the substance which holds the cellulose fibres together, so that 
they can be later felted together into a strong sheet of paper. 


The previously barked and cleaned pulpwood is chipped in a machine which 
reduces the wood to particles about an inch long and a quarter of an inch thick, 
or smaller. These chips are screened, crushed and fed into digesters, where they 
are cooked in the presence of the various chemicals referred to. The cooked 


chips are then “blown” into pits below the digesters and washed in preparation 
for screening. 


The sulphite process, which is the most important in use in Canada, depends 
on the action of a bisulphite liquor (a comparatively weak acid solution of cal- 
clum and magnesium bisulphite) on the non-cellulose wood component. 


The woods used in this process in Canada are all coniferous. Spruce and 
balsam form 92-5 p.c., and hemlock 6:5 p.c. 


Sulphite fibre is used in the manufacture of most of the newsprint paper, in 
which it forms about 20 p.c. of the pulp used, adding strength to the remaining 
80 p.c. of groundwood pulp. It is used for the better classes of white paper and 
boards, either pure or in mixture with other fibres. 


The soda process is the oldest chemical process, and depends on the action of 
an alkaline solvent, caustic soda, on the non-fibrous components. 


The resultant fibre is used in the manufacture of the best class of book, 
magazine and writing papers, as a filler mixed with stronger pulp. The result is 
a paper which lacks strength but can be readily finished to a good surface. 


The manufacture of sulphate or kraft pulp is a comparatively recent’ modi- 
fication of the soda process. It was first used in America by the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Co., at East Angus, Quebec, in 1907. The process was first introduced 
with the intention of reducing the manufacturing cost of soda pulp by substituting 
salt cake (sodium sulphate) for the more expensive soda ash (sodium carbonate). 
Subsequent developments showed that, by an adaptation of this process, the 
superior strength of coniferous wood fibre could be. taken advantage of, and at 
the present time the woods used are almost exclusively coniferous. Spruce and 
balsam head the list with about, 67 p.c. of the total, followed by jack pine with 
about 27 p.c., and other conifers in smaller proportions. The fibres so obtained 
are long, flexible and very strong, and are used in the manufacture of so-called 
kraft papers used for wrapping, bags, etc. Sulphate pulp is also used in place of 
sulphite in making newsprint. : 


Pulp Production.—Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada 
from 1908 to 1929 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp 
and the production of fibre by the three chemical processes described. Statistics 
of values are not available from 1908 to 1916. 
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6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1908-1929. 
Total Production.1 Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
OS Rate hat tents 20 cpecaie 363,079 - 278,570 - 84,509 - 
OODLE ay tec are Rite weit”, 445,408 = 325, 609 - 119,799 - 
LES OPE: RR ee ae 474, 604 - 370,195 ~ 104, 409 - 
Be eek Ee cat ts oh 496, 833 - 362,321 - 134,512 - 
RUE ES ee alba ae 682, 632 - 499 , 226 - 183 , 406 - 
POTS ies RE Reb ER of 854, 624 - 600, 216 - 254,408 - 
Ae MAb wee eee als is 934,700 - 644,924 - 289,776 - 
- 743,776 - 331,029 = 
~ 827,258 - 468, 826 - 
65,515,335 923,731 25,918,811 540, 423 38,374,191 
64,356,173 879,510 19,112, 727 677, 683 45, 243, 446 
73,320,278 990, 902 23,316, 828 725, 187 50,003, 450 
141,552, 862 1,090,114 49 , 890, 337 848,528 90,053,999 
78 , 338,278 931,560 32,313, 848 612,467 45,929,513 
84,947,598 | 1,241,185 31,079,429 897, 533 53,615, 692 
99,073, 208 1,419,547 37,587,379 1,012,092 60,674,518 
90,328,972 | 1,427,782 36,165,901 986, 242 53,313, 823 
DTI tec fe tect ROL Ie Welde O01 200, 21683888) 1s 1621917 39,130,117 | 1,084,992 59,969, 673 
MADORAN ears tatek ots ee 3,229,791 115,154,199 1,901, 268 44, 800, 257 1,125,178 69, 220,427 
(EE ae er 3,278,978 114, 442, 550 1,922,124 44,174,811 1,278,572 69, 169,002 
DRA Sac Gets ee aa <a 3,608,045 | 121,184,214 | 2,127,699 47,549,324 | 1,392,755 72,500, 188 
ORD AS Sie ot ao Ae ra 4,021,229 | 129,088,154 | 2,420,774 51,617,360} 1,501,273 76,198,051 


1 These totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 


The steady growth of this industry up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of pulp 
were produced, will be seen from the above figures. There was a drop in pro- 
duction in 1921, but production in 1922 more than overtook the previous year’s 
drop. Since then, with the exception of 1924, each year has shown consistent 
growth in the annual production, 1929 creating a record for the industry with 
a production of 4,021,229 tons. 


During 1929 there were 34 mills manufacturing pulp only and 46 combined 
pulp and paper-mills. These 80 establishments turned out 4,021,229 tons of pulp, 
valued at $129,033,154, as compared with 3,608,045 tons of pulp, valued at $121,- 
184,214, in 1928. Of the 1929 total for pulp 2,992,268 tons, valued at $78,255,415, 
were made in the combined pulp and paper-mills for their own use in manu- 
facturing paper. Of the remainder, 165,364 tons, valued at $8,058,363, were made 
for sale in Canada, while 863,597 tons, valued at $42,719,376, were made for 
export. As in the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the 
industry provides raw material for the later stages, while the remainder has a 
definite market value as such. 


About 60 p.c. of the production in 1929 was groundwood pulp and about 23 
p.c. unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of 
newsprint paper. Bleached sulphite made up 8 p.c. and sulphate fibre 6 p.c. 
The remainder was screenings (for which a considerable market has developed in 
recent years in connection with the manufacture of fibre boards), together with 
soda fibre and other wood-pulp. Table 7 shows the production of pulp by 
provinces in the last five years. 
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7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by the Chief Producing Provinces, 1925-1929. 


Quebec. Ontario. Canada. 
Year. 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
AY Me: RRR BUA, OE SOE |e Nea Ate 1,370.303| 50,490,231] 976,717| 33,559,038] 2,772,507] 100,216,383 
LO 26 hye a siya eae te ae cis colmaveys 1,672,339] 59,218,576] 1,095,987| 38,008,752] 3,229,791] 115,154,199 
) PP SHEN cd ym 9 a en, 1,749,965) 60,884,169] 1,007,118] 35,034,468) 3,278,978} 114,442,550 
M28 ac aloe oe de eres, ah nee et 2,018,566) 67,467,328) 1,050,335) 35,708,079) 3,608,045) 121,184,214 
1929 ee eae saeeens Seema actecisek ce 2,174,805} 69,286,498) 1,255,010) 39,963,767) 4,021,229) 129,033, 154 


1 Includes other provinces. 


Quebec produced over 54 p.c. of the pulp in 1929, with 31 p.c. from Ontario, 8 
p.c. from British Columbia and 7 p.c. from the Maritime Provinces and Manitoba. 

Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1929. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the war, and for 1928 are shown for comparison. 
Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1927-30, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 
In the calendar year 1930 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 15,204,406 
cwt. 


8.—Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1928 and 1929. 


Year ended Dec. 31— 


19138. 1928. 1929. 
Country. 
ee aoe a Chemical Mechanical 
Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
DWweden | As /AH Mate tanh oe 2, 224,626,000] 3,453, 265,000! 4,609,158,000} 3,265,924,000| 1,343, 234,000 
INOPWAV sed Bik os oh dccwct means 1,558,049,000! 1,751,909,000) 1,940,331,000 617, 728,000| 1,322, 603,000 
Pinlandewou tee set arn eae 265,348,000} 1,568,489,000| 1,717,397, 000 578,135,000} 1,139, 262,000 
Canadas ties s65.4i. |. Oates mee 596,339,000] 1,727, 602,000) 1,671,420,000| 1, 228,483,000 442,937,000 
(Ferman pec oat e eas 412,083,000 520,562,000 592, 203,000 585, 083 , 000 7,120,000 
AUISETION Vas cenit mieeietae 225,428,000 265, 435,000 248,007,000 205,396, 000 42,611,000 
Czechoslovakia..............-. 47,871,000 206,326,000 201,749,000 201,670,000 79,000 
WmitediStatesserys cree oe: 39, 552,000 66, 967,000 108, 136, 000 92,098, 000: 16,038,000 
WILZELrLANG ease seek as eee 14, 655, 000 30,099,000 22,962,000 19,147,000 3,815,000 
ROTA Aa as fact. eect eee = 21,338,000 18, 853,000 18,357,000 496,000 
Newfoundland 22:22... 5645. 115,331,000 49,000 146,000 - 146,000 
Totals, Principal Countries. — | 9,612, 041, 000/11, 130, 362,000) 6,812,021, 000] 4,318,341, 000 


The total exports of the eleven principal pulp-exporting countries of the 
world in 1929, were 11,130,362,000 Ib. or 5,560,316 short tons, of which Canada 
contributed about 15 p.c. While the exports of Sweden, the leading exporter, 
are only about double those of 1918, Canada’s exports during the same period 
have almost tripled in spite of the increasing proportion of our total pulp pro- 
duction which is being further manufactured into paper in Canadian mills. 


eee Be 
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Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
only available for the years 1917 to 1929 inclusive. These are given in Table 9. 


During 1929 there were 46 combined pulp and paper-mills and 28 mills making 
paper only. These 74 establishments produced 3,197,149 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $193,193,022, as 
compared to 2,849,199 tons, valued at $184,462,356, in 1928. Newsprint paper forms 
about 85 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 1929, the production 
of newsprint paper was 2,725,331 tons, valued at $150,800,157, making Canada the 
largest producer of newsprint in the world. The estimate for 1930 is 2,499,631 
tons (Preliminary figure). 


9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-1929. 


Newsprint Paper. 


Book and Writing Paper. 


Wrapping Paper. 


Year. - 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
UD gs 9 Nae Eee 689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310,138 50,360 646, 750 
OLS ek eke raio rete vers ctecie's 3 734,783 46, 230,814 48,150 10,732, 807 61,180 Ye 
TED ORIN a eae Ree 794,567 54,427,879 58, 228 12,571,000 59, 697 7,979,418 
BU oak ears tet rertercices tae 875, 696 80,865,271 73,196 21,868,807 77,292 12,161,303 
ECA SE aera © a ea 805,114 78, 784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,89 6,634,211 
WEG idee i tena eS a 1,081,364 16,971,327 64, 808 12,560, 504 81,793 8,219,841 
CPE Delrin Bcrane tere 1,251,541 93,213,340 76,789 13,582,135 84,912 7,666, 174 
ME) AMR Nets ice © Ss vais oie's 1,388,081 | 100,276,903 67, 934 12, 605, 623 89,441 8,027,918 
OE SP eee 1,536,523 | 106,268,641 74,724 13,145, 407 91,417 8,130,102 
Rel ectrcme test chcina's teks 1,889,208 | 121,064,946 80,403 14,765, 725 97,057 8,552, 400 
MD ilpce amok Perea oe a's 2,082,830 | 132,286,729 75,072 12,916, 469 102,707 9,607,828 
SOLE INE A VI Os Fae 2,414,393 | 144,146,632 79,138 14,008, 406 111, 667 10,424,217 
BD ade aie crayeters Shona) cis,0 #35 2,725,331 | 150,800,157 73,502 13, 636, 562 91,374 9,725,876 

Boards. Other Paper Totals, Paper. 

Year. Products. 
Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
UMN S Pere) cvaattcss. ae tee 54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382,205 853, 689 58,750,341 
DS Se 5 eee eae 87,749 5,551,409 35, 862 3, 267, 142 967, 724 73, 123,544 
ROAD ese erect eet 137, 678 8,892,046 40,065 3,882,500 | 1,090, 235 87,752, 843 
EE ee ee re ee 158,041 12,904, 662 30,726 4,222,724 1,214,951 132,022,767 
LE a, Ra SiG eee 89,120 6,225,948 18, 285 2,358,658 | 1,018,947 106,553,935 
DED eS ete ORS AE Re 113, 200 7,000,081 25, 650 2,508,325 | 1,366,815 106, 260,078 
ne Mat et oa atsissre 130, 582 8, 480, 233 45,479 5,042,488 | 1,589,303 127,984,370 
EL AEES SO) a ae 135, 252 8, 228,760 38, 033 4,256,469 | 1,718,741 133,395,673 
Uae 2 hws saies a: 144, 646 8,378,621 37,395 4,757,406 | 1,884,705 140, 680,177 
A es Ca ee ae 155,469 8,825,804 44,006 5,068,203 | 2,266,143 158,277,078 
Bee a Sein BOS whee 161,497 8,985,788 46,585 4,433,926 | 2,468,691 168,445,548 
0 ASE, a ee ee 193,061 10, 656, 200 50,940 5,069, 950 2,849,199 184, 462,356 
TD ATM Sy 9S a ee ee 250,061 13,539, 645 56,881 5,287,012 | 3,197,149 193, 193,022 


Newsprint made up about 85 p.c. of the total paper production in 1929, with 
8 p.c. of paper boards, 3 p.c. of wrapping paper, a little over 2 p.c. of book and 
writing paper and nearly 2 p.c. of other miscellaneous papers. 
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10.—The Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1929. 


Province. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
RN eek Anes weap vias asin Ma assigia 100.4944 nt KKB ose a dian nade 1,780,720 | 107,504,475 
Ontario SMe enPat eT et eas em la ints (i Tass tel akallin  aleuaricttcse(chirynocetne tava cistdinein @ Rae tee Mam ow dei be 1,080, 028 66, 822, 230 
RMSE MONULLITNES RIE Ear EF or Nr, Ceca atal terre ctemacd ean et ciel ante us w nate hobs Liv 229,724 13, 226, 274 
Pe orvats Ma eA Guaeen Gl MVE ATI LO DE aces cicists alc okt Ruano eds Maids whic cb ie i deeoe ak tbeees 106, 677 5, 640, 043 
Bah ing oat 0 ae aye nN plein irked: ane EA he ue | 3,197,149 | 193,193, 022 


Quebec produced 55-7 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 33-8 p.c., British 
Columbia 7:2 p.c., and New Brunswick and Manitoba 3:3 p.c. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1929 has been estimated at 7,804,000 short tons, of which North America sup- 
plied over 60 p.c. and Canada alone over 37 p.c. The estimated production in 
22 leading countries was as follows:— 


11.—Kstimated Production of Newsprint Paper in 22 Leading Countries, 1929. 


Country. Production. Country. Production. Country. Production. 
tons. tons. : tons. 

SONA Ge a) Acs mien Dao OOO = EWANCE Scae5 ccs es crete ZAOPOOO propa cece cits a aroiee 30,000 
United States....... 13925000) I Norwaye. ioe cacwe TSS O00MPRUSSIB tac ec cess os 30,000 
Great Britain........ 636,000 || Netherlands......... Ge AOOOE| EUStOMID.c...c as sae ae 27,000 
ETIMANY ©. sie Ss. 623; COON PAUBstriNn. oh fe eee: G2FO0Gd Poland tes Mae. aes 23, 000 
JET OEIC. Seeds Gare Branca am 286, 000s!) Belgiume . 264.000 0: 57000 ils MiexIGO yas a. dees 19,000 
Dweden........c..0-. Do QUO AW UAL Var aleeee, oko otcteets< 02,000)! Denmark. coc sane 11,000 
Newfoundland....... 256,000 || Switzerland.......... 48,000 || Not specified........ 14,000 
LOCETEEN (6 DR ee 215,000 || Czechoslovakia...... 47,000 a 
Motale oe 3.8 7,304, 000 


Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In 
the fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 146,791 
short tons valued at $5,692,126. In 1929 our exports of newsprint amounted to 
2,515,495 tons valued at $148,865,648, and ranked second only to wheat among 
the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and other paper. in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-30, see Table 12 of the chapter on External 
Trade. 

As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date her exports have increased almost ten-fold in quantity, while 
those of Germany, her nearest competitor, have increased about five-fold. 
The exports of the United States have decreased in quantity during the period 
and those of Great Britain have remained about the same. The following table 
shows the exportation of newsprint from the 13 principal exporting countries in 
1913, 1927, 1928 and 1929, amounting in the aggregate in 1929 to 7,811.572,000 
lb. or 3,905,786 short tons, of which Canada contributed over 64 p.c. or more than 
all the other 12 countries combined. Canada’s exports of newsprint paper 
undoubtedly exceed those of the rest of the world, being estimated for the 
calendar year 1930 at the figure of 4,662,022,000 Ib. 
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12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance of export, 1929. 


Rank Year ended Dec. 31— 
in Country. 
1929 1913 1927. 1928 1929 
lb lb lb. lb 
| Canada serene ecco cee Somes cre ee 513,322,000 |3, 763,731,000 |4,413,175,000 | 5,030,989, 000 
2 GOLAN Vereen ee oe ee Ore ee 151,522,000 440,900,000 411,415,000 508, 671,000 
Sr Ne wlounGdland mentees na nn tena 99,510,000 | 383,515,000 | 414,292,000 487,847,000 ° 
AS Swecenteramcereknae Gat ci tecnn hcbavaeioen 135,876,000 378,507,000 352,372,000 435 , 363, 000 
Dial Bintan Caeser rset eeere bee ty tee 154, 425,000 342, 603,000 378, 126,000 382,791,000 
GAINORWEy ak tote een en ce ccm mete 217,014,000 380,117,000 | © 367,579,000 378,420,000 
7 |United renee Kt oi gt hi Ae Se) 8 210,305,000 196, 294,000 188,703,000 215,345,000 
8. Japan eerie cca eto dee ae oes 6,540, 000 63, 822,000 110,368,000 115,315,000 
OVAUStTig Breen eee ree eee eee 29,711,000 112,590,000 116, 528,000 108,001,000 
TOuNetherlandseescncccee ee ena ee - 73,325,000 66, 947, 000 64,039,000 
LisiUnitediStatessnement acer ten eee: 86, 602, 000 24,657,000 22,781,000 37,392,000 
12)\Czechoslovakis, ane cae aa ee - 38, 859, 000 30, 629, 000 26,210, 000 
135 |(Swatzerlane yw sce eee eae Nee 24,000 22,027,000 23, 560,000 21,189,000 
Totals, Principal Countries...... — |6,220,947,000 |6,896,475,000 | 7,811,572, 000 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the manu- 
facture of pulp and that of paper are properly two industries, the existence of 
combined pulp and paper-mills makes it impossible to separate many of their 
statistics. Considering the manufacturing part of the industry as a whole, there 
were altogether 108 mills in operation in 1929, as compared with 110 in 1928. 
The capital invested in 1929 amounted to $644,773,806, the employees numbered 
33,584 and their salaries and wages amounted to $50,214,445. If we disregard the 
pulp made “for own use” in the combined pulp and paper-mills, the total value 
of the raw materials used in the industry as a whole amounted to $96,874,749 and 
the gross value of production to $243,970,761. The difference between these two 
or the net value of production represents the value added by manufacture and 
amounted in 1929 to $147,096,012. Pulp and paper is now the most important 
manufacturing industry in Canada, foremost in wage and salary distribution 
since 1922, when it exceeded that of the sawmills. It has been the leading 
industry in gross value of production since 1925, when it replaced the flour mills, 
and also first in net value of production since 1920, when it outstripped the saw- 
mills in this respect. Only the manufacturing stages of the industry are con- 
sidered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for the capital invested, 
men employed, wages paid nor primary products sold in connection with the 
woods operations which form such an important part of the industry as a whole 
but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with 
sawmills and other industries. If the $13,314,738 worth of exported pulpwood be 
taken into consideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and paper 
industry toward a favourable trade balance for Canada in 1929 amounted to 
$195,541,990, representing the difference between exports and imports of pulp- 
wood, pulp, paper and paper products. 


The United States market absorbs annually all of Canada’s pulpwood exports 
and over 84 p.c. of her pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes 
to the United Kingdom and other widely distributed overseas markets. Almost 
half of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manu- 
facture or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 
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Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 
from 1908 to 1916. Since that date the work has been carried on by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 


The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over 
four billion feet, board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. This was 
followed in 1921, however, by a period of depression which was general through- 
out all fields of industrial activity. The production of lumber in 1921 decreased 
by over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. Since that 
year there have been annual increases in cut for Canada as a whole except in 
1927. The tendency toward a decrease in production in Eastern Canada has 
been more or less made up by the increased cut each year in British Columbia, 
which now produces over half the total. Table 13 gives the production of 
lumber, lath and shingles in each year from 1908 to 1929. 


1 An article on ‘‘The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., 
appears at pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
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13.—Lumber, Lath and Shingle Production in Canada, for the calendar years 


1998-1929. 
Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 
Year. | | HS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. b.m $ M $ M $ 

BETO Re, ferns ary a Cate tS Rea 3,347,126} 54,338,036] » 1,499,396 3,101,996 671, 562 1,487, 125 
1 GOO aR een iors ln ttc oe. 3,814,942} 62,819,477 1,988,753 3,701, 182 822,124) - 1,979,034 
OS ORAS Sa ho NE 8 ae Lea ete 4,451,652} 70,609, 233 1,976, 640 3,007, 211 851,953} 1,943,544 
TOUT Sch vate seems eats ceste oe 4,918,202} 75,830,954 1,838,474 3,512,078 965, 235 2, 212, 226 
OTD ei She Ate Enel te ar: 4,389,723} 69,475,784 1,578, 343 3,175,319 899,016 2,064, 622 
HELI Oar cca Say eat oN eae 3,816,642) 65,796,438 1,485, 279 3,064, 641 739, 678 1, 783, 283 
WRN by: Seale Pamenn ts NCSL to Neh Bie od 3,946,254) 60,363,369 1,843,554 3, 688, 746 625,010} 1,585,484 
TOUS eee a hoe Cote ee 3,842,676} 61,919,806 3,089,470 5, 734, 852 793 , 226 2,040,819 
1OTG: 2.82. here cami ae 3,490,550} 58,365,349 2,897,562 5, 962, 933 665,588 1, 743,940 
LOL. leper Cee ee. eee 4,151,703} 83,655,097 3,020,956 8,431,215 616, 949 1,828,018 
LOLS ate a aera cles auc ee 3,886,631} 103,700,620 2,662,521 8,184,448 438,100 1,369, 616 
1919 se etic Nant enn eee 3,819,750} 122,030,653 2 1G 309 113,020) O25 520, 208 2,157, 758 
USP AU Peete ean Ais Sta lacie wenenees 4,298,804} 168,171,987 2,855,706) 14,695,159 762,031 5, 248, 879 
O21 So 82. eee ee Ny 2,869,307] 82,448,585 2,986,580} 10,727,096 804, 449 4,188,121 
OO. ets Ree ee Da eee a 3,138,598, 84,554,172 2,506,956) 10,397,080 1,031, 420 5, 660,328 
LO 2B Ae Sir: cc Re eae 3,728,445) 108,290,542 2,718, 650 9,617,114 IE BR TGys: 6,324, 747 
TODA AEs RAG SINS ONE Goes 3,878,942] 104,444, 622 38,129,501) 10,406,293 1,165,819 5,975, 253 
1925 sine. c eee eee aye Ns 3,888,920} 99,725,519 SlOO, 2616 Il s4e7 78 1, 292, 963 6,415, 927 
L926 Eee eae ee 4,185,140} 101,071,260 3,299,397) 10,521,723 1,378,366 6,527, 060 
OQ TRS ae ee es 4,098,081} 97,508,786 2,837, 281 8,716, 085 1,322, 665 5, 603,396 
1928 Cie Aw ose ites Oe fete twtr ae 4,337,253] 103,590,035 2,865,994) 10,321,341 1,138,417 4,802,616 
USA lee de Beer ae Gd "0 il ad Oe STs ie 4,741,941) 113,349,886 2,707,235 9,423 , 363 835,799 2,869,799 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and ~ 
hoop mills, and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood operat- 
ing in 1929 was 3,161, as compared with 2,967 in 1928. The capital invested in 
these mills in 1929 was $181,586,699, the employees numbered 46,466 and their 
wages and salaries amounted to $36,157,555. The logs, bolts and other raw 
materials of the industry were valued at $83,743,952 and the gross value of 
production was $146,989,564. The net production or the value added by manu- 
facture in 1929 was $63,245,612. 

The tumber industry rv '82¢ was the sixth most important manufacture in 
Canada in gross value of products, being exceeded by pulp and paper, slaughter- 
ing and meat. packing, flour milling, the automobile industry and central electric 
stations. It ranked first in total number of employees, third in wage and 
salary distrioution, third in vaiue of capital mvested, and fifth in net value 
ol products. 

The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1928 to 1929 by 
9-3 p.c. Lath production decreased by 26:6 p.c., and *shingle production by 5:5 
p.c. Other increases were reported in the production of sawn ties, pulpwood, fuel, 
staves, pickets, poles, box shooks, veneer, and heading, and decreases in spool- 


wood and miscellaneous products. The total gross value of production increased 
from $139,424,754 in 1928 to $146,989,564 in 1929, as shown in Table 14. 
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14.—Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1929. 


Other Total 
Lumber Production. Sawmill all 
Province. Products. | Products. 
Quantity. Value. Value. Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ $ $ 
PACA UNIV ALC 18 UCN, fst. aces vce ahos bs de uaisae ev ph.s 5,093 121,838 18,091 139,929 
OVO COLIAa Ie: Sror et at SiG. Sent. RA PR 1253696). 2,577,875 627,842! ~ 3,205,217 
ES nana trie tid Glee ecb Send ors tha seen go aisve Gaieinemse ate e's 363,114) 9,294,941) 2,869,663; 12,164,604 
eA aon oat A ee Al De ee ey a 625,838} 16,464,529] 11,878,097} 28,342,626 
TERT OR, <i ep at el Dae eee eae a rae eretepss sin wataed 913 ,325| 28,189,429 4,562,917) 32,743,346 


LERIELUD Le Ee Oe ave oe a Se oronc tes Seen 78,001), 1,972, 410 122,898 2,095,613 
Mankatchowan'.. ease ar oy. sete n be aclce tee ey slack 3 Soe 35,245 799,899 8,679 808 , 488 
LLICU La ee ae ey eee Pa eee eT Re ie NPR Coy APD 134,659 2,741, 286 111,154 2,852,440 
PATAGIS MAO LTO TR. tokies ois e < aeton nla on oe ohiceentous | 51,196,464} 13,440,837| 64,637,301 

113,349,886 se oateay 146,989,564 


ANSI ccs tigre hg doa Lo Miah hl eae | 4,741,941) 


British Columbia comes first in total production, contributing over half the 
total cut in lumber and 81-5 p.c. of the shingles. Ontario comes second, Quebec 
third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most important kind of 
lumber sawn, being produced almost entirely in British Columbia. Spruce is 
sawn in every province and comes second, with white pine, hemlock and cedar 
next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle wood sawn. 
The .conifers form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood in this 
industry, with only 5 p.c. deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The square timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the ’60’s, declined gradually and has now almost entirely dis- 
appeared. With its decline caine the increased exportation of deals and other 
sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. Our trade 
with this latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, boards 
and dimension stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest pro- 
ducts of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become invariable. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber exported from Canada has changed little in the last 25 years, averaging 
about two billion feet board measure per annum. The exports in 1929 amounted 
to 1,762,431,000 feet board measure, valued at $49,572,861, of which the United 
States took 78 p.c. and Great Britain about 10 p.c. The exports of lumber in- 
creased in 1929 as compared with 1928, while the exports of shingles and lath 
declined. 


Subsection 4.—Summary of Primary Forest Production. 


For the purpose of comparing primary industries such as agriculture, fishing, 
forestry and mining, forestry production is here understood to consist of the total 
value of the products of woods operations, together with the value added by 
manufacture in sawmills and pulp-mills, but not in paper-mills. Forestry pro- 
duction under this system of classification, amounted to $323,654,008 in 1928 or 
about 14 p.c. of the total primary production for the Dominion, which was 
estimated at $2,283,895,997. Forest production, therefore, stood in second place 
in this respect, being exceeded by agriculture with $1,501,271,468 or 66 p.c. and 
followed by mining, with $274,989,487 or 12 p.c. 
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Subsection 5.—Other Forest Industries. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their supplies of raw material direct from the 
forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
which.use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others 
manufacture articles in which weod is the most important component, and. others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of 
the value. There are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood 
indirectly in the manufacture of articles which do not contain wood as a 
component part. The first class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors 
and other millwork and planing-mill products; boxes, baskets, cooperage and 
other containers; canoes, boats and small vessels; kitchen, bakers’ and dairy 
woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and silos; spools, handles, dowels and 
turnery. The second class includes the manufacture of furniture, vehicles and 
vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the use of paper in printing and 
the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery and paper goods. The third 
class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, musical instruments, brooms and 
brushes, etc. The fourth class could be said to include practically every form 
of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


Subsection 6.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in comparing manufacturing 
industries and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the 
forest industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1929 the gross value of pro- 
duction for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $4,063,987,279, of 
which total the wood and paper group contributed $725,819,740 or nearly 18 p.c. 
It was exceeded in this respect by the vegetable products with about 19 p.c. and 
the iron and steel group with slightly over 18 p.c. Of the ten groups of industries 
into which the industrial census is divided, the wood and paper group, which 
includes the manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood- and 
paper-using industries, was highest in number of establishments with 7,405, in 
capital invested with $1,152,075,234, in total number of employees with 164,182 
and in salary and wage distribution with $192,235,448. 


In few industries did manufacture add, in 1929, a higher percentage to the 
raw material used than in the wood- and paper-using industries; in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper this percentage is 151 and in the lumber industry, 75. 
By the manufacture of lumber into planing-mill products its value is increased 
by 78 p.c. For the wood and paper group as a whole the net value of production 
or the value added by manufacture in 1929 was $411,616,451, or 131 p.c. of the 
value of raw materials used. In respect also of the net value of production the 
wood and paper group of industries surpasses all the other groups of manufactures. 
Further details are given in the Manufactures chapter on pp. 426 and 427 of the 
present volume. . 
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The forests of Canada contribute an important part to her total export trade. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, exports of forest origin amounted to 
$289,566,675 and made up 25:8 p.c. of the total value of exports for the period, 
amounting to $1,120,258,302. Exports of forest origin were exceeded only by those 
of farm origin, which made up 34:3 p.c. of the total and were followed by pro- 
ducts of mineral origin with 23-2 p.c. Forest products are also prominent among 
the individual items of exportation. Newsprint paper is second only to wheat 
on the list and sawn lumber and wood-pulp come fourth and fifth.’ The gross 
contribution of the forest toward a favourable trade balance for Canada amounted 
to $229,018,309 during the same period. 


Subsection 7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest 
has been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and 27 p.c. remains. Though the 
loss of merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by forest 
protective services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious 
drain on our resources. At a low estimate fire destroys annually about 300 
million cubic feet of merchantable timber and the young growth on 530,000 acres. 


Since the historic Miramichi fire which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825 there have been a number of disastrous 
forest fires. About 1845 vast areas, west of lake Superior, were burned over. 
Some years later a very extensive fire burned along the height of land from 
lake Timiskaming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 
2,000 square miles of forest, from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore 
of Georgian bay. About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and 
Lake St. John district, in Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires 
on record. Two other fires in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square 
miles of country in the southern Algoma district. In Quebec, the country along 
the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway also suffered by a number of 
disastrous forest fires. 


During more recent times, a series of disastrous fires swept over northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine cul- 
minated, on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 
lives and property damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same 
general region were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 
a third fire destroyed the town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908, a fire 
originating in the forest around Fernie, British Columbia, destroyed that city. 
Every year thousands of acres are devastated by fires of less individual import- 
ance, which in the aggregate are rapidly depleting our forest resources. 


Speaking generally, there are two annual periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when 
the forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and 
again in the fall when the green growth is dead and the ground is covered with 
dry leaves. Statistics collected by the different government administrations and 
the Quebec protective associations show that over 95 p.c. of the fires of known 
origin are due to human carelessness and therefore preventable. Campers, 
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settlers and railways. are responsible for most of the fires whose origin is deter- 
mined. Other causes, including lumbering operations, lightning and incendiarism, 
account for smaller proportions. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in Eastern 
Canada. In Quebec, it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In this region the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, 
but the insect is now causing damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton 
Island. Other insects though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain 
on the forest. The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the 
spruce bud-worm are causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. 
During the last few years, dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical 
basis by the Entomological Branch of the Department of Agriculture and 
promises to be effective in the control of defoliating insects. The loss caused 
by the various forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than 
that caused by insects under normal conditions. The butt rot is especially 
prevalent in balsam fir, and the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased 
by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,900,000,000 cubic feet. At a very low estimate, 
fire destroys annually about 300,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth of various ages on 530,000 acres. The destruction occasioned 
by insects, fungi and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 800,000,000 cubic 
feet per annum. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being 
depleted at the rate of upwards of 4,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With 
about 665,800 square miles of timber in a growing condition, an average annual 
increment of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible under forest 
management and would cover this depletion, but in view of the destruction of 
young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, 
caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment is being pro- 
duced at the present time throughout Canada, although particular areas are pro- 
ducing greatly in excess of this quantity, and extensive reproduction and rate of 
growth surveys being conducted by the Dominion Forest Service indicate that 
the increment is greater than previously anticipated. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FUR TRADE.! 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
_ discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
came after, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organ- 
ization and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story 
are given in the following paragraphs. 


From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen from the “ Banks” 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the fur trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadous- 
sac in 1599 as a centre for this trade witk the Indians of the Saguenay, and when 
trade routes were discovered farther inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal 
followed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur 
trade, always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated 
number of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together— 
settlement, by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield, made trade increasingly 
expensive—and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and 
romance, took all the adventurous from the rational pursuits of settlers. Trade 
spread west and south by the river rcutes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to 
Montreal and Quebec. ‘The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent 
yearly to France from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts. “Beaver” was made the Canadian 
currency. 


In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some 30 years later, they sailed by charted routes to a safe 
harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, two French cowreurs des bots who had travelled in the rich fur country north 
of lake Superior. They had sought aid in France but being repulsed turned to 
England. The charter of the “ Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay” was obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, uncle of Charles II, who became 
first Governor of the company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). During the 
struggle with the French, beginning about 1685, no dividends were paid, but 
with the English victory the company resumed payments. Forts were built on 
Hudson bay and James bay at the mouths of rivers; the company, as monopolist, 
waited for the furs to be brought to its posts. 


With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy re-discovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon fo:ilowed by competitors who undersold him 


1 Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fur Statistits Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes a detailed Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs 
(Wild Life), obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. . 
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and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of 
waiting for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816, the rivals had absorbed or 
ruined eleven other partnerships, ana were themselves on the verge of ruin. 
Finally, in 1821, the two were joined under the name of the older company. The 
Northwest Company brought with it tue control of the Pacific and Arctic water- 
sheds, to be added to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole 
region the Hudson’s Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly 
of the fur trade. There followed 40 years of great prosperity. The company’s 
rights of exclusive trading in Indian teiritory expired in 1859, and ten years 
later it surrendered its other privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to 
the company, as well as lands about its trading pests, and one-twentieth of the 
land in the fertile belt between the North Saskatchewan river and the United 
States boundary. ‘The Hudson’s Bay Company thereupon became a trading 
company, with no extraordinary privileges. 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Steamboats now ply upon the larger lakes and rivers. Rising values have led to 
new processes of treatment and to the utilization of products once rejected. 
Competition has been encouraged, and new territory is eagerly sought as in the 
days prior to 1821. The modern competition, though it ranges throughout 
Canada, has centred at Edmonton, on the edge of the great preserve. Winnipeg 
is now the chief collecting and distributing point of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and Montreal collects the furs of the Ottawa valley and the Quebec hinterland. 


During the Great War, the important market changed from London to the 
United States. Of the $5,100,000 worth of undressed furs exported to England 
and the United States in 1914, England received $3,000,000; in 1919, out of 
$13,300,000 worth, only $3,700,000 went to England. The English market is now 
regaining its former place in the fur trade and in the fiscal year 1930 took 
$10,314,193 worth of raw furs, while the United States took $7,603,282 out 
of a total export of $18,706,311. (Figures of exports in recent fiscal years 
will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade.) A century ago 
the value of furs exported exceeded that of any other Canadian product; the 
total output is not declining, but exports for the year 1930 were only about 
1:7 p.c. of our total exports of Canadian merchandise. The following graph 
shows the trend of exports over the past ten years; it will be seen that, on the 
whole, it has been definitely upward in face of the fact that the general trend: of 
fur prices has been downward. Of the total exports of raw furs in. 1930, nearly 
55 p.c. went to the United Kingdom and 41 p.c. to the United States. : 


At the close of the war, Montreal took a position as an international fur 
market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sales in 1920, when 949,565 pelts, 
valued at $5,057,114, were disposed of. At the auction sales held in Montreal 
in 1929, 2,399,708 pelts were sold for $7,303,886. Sales are also held at Winnipeg 
and Edmonton. A growing industry is that of the dressing and dyeing of furs 
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In 1929 the number of fur skins treated in Canadian plants was 7,633,909, com- 
pared with 7,974,020 in 1928. The plants in operation numbered 10 in 1929, 12 
in 1928 and 11 in 1927. 


FUR EXPORTS, I921-1930 


Improved methods of capture, tugether with the advance of lumbering, 
mining and agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and 
farther afield. Close seasons have been declared for Russian sable, Bolivian 
chinchilla and Canadian beaver, but even this has been insufficient, as is shown 
by the continued decrease of the numbers of the animals. The fur trade has 
taken other methods to supply the demand by re-naming common and despised 
furs and by encouraging the use of the furs of domestic animals. About 40 
years ago, Persian lamb, astrachan and broadtail, the product of the Karakul 
sheep, came into general use. A few of these sheep were imported into Canada 
some years ago, but the Canadian industry has not progressed as a source of 
supply for pelts. Of fur-oearing wild animals the fox has proved the best suited 
- to demestication. The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came in the 
period of rising prices after 1890, with the introduction of woven wire fencing. 
Other animals have been domesticated, though less successfully than the fox— 
raccoon, mink, marten, skunk, muskrat and beaver. For a review of the fur 
farming industry of Canada, see pp. 235 to 238 of this volume. 

Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wiid Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various 
Departments and Branches of the Deominion Gcevernment in matters relating 
to the conservation of the wild-life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game 
Act and the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects 
to which the attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes 
recommendations. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems 
relating to the protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big 
game” mammals and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or 
others. The Board serves entirely without remuneration and during the whole 
period of its existence has incurred no expenditure. 
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In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to 
avoid extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited over 
a period of years. Licences are required for trapping and trading, and direct 
revenue is derived by the provinces ana territories from raw furs. The activities 
of the Dominion as a whole, with respect to wild life, are co-ordinated through 
biennial conferences of provincial and Dominion game protection officials. 
These conferences are called by the Department of the Interior, and have 
assisted in evolving efficient plans for the preservation of Canada’s wild-life 
resources. 


Fur Trade Statisties.—Statistics of the number and value of raw furs and 
skins taken were collected at the deecnnial census of 1881 and thereafter till 
1911, the figures showing a value of $987,555 taken in 1880, $768,983 in 1890, 
$899,645 in 1900 and $1,927,550 in 1910. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, but arrangements 
were subsequently made with the provinces, whereby the provincial game depart- 
ments undertook to supply annually tc the Bureau, statements of the number 
and value of pelts taken in the respective previnces, the information being 
based on royalties, export taxes. etc. The figures of pelts taken and their values 
are given for the available years in Table 1. The high value shown for 1920 is 
due to the inflated prices of that time. 

Details by provinces of the number of pelts taken in the two latest years 
are given in Table 2, and details by kinds in Table 3. In the latter it will be 
noted that fox, taken together, is the leader, followed by muskrat and mink. 
Beaver, ermine (weasel) and marten each contributed over $1,000,000 to the 
fur production of Canada in the latest year. The total number of pelts in 
1928-29 was 5,150,328, an increase of 1,649,175 over the preceding season. This 
increase was mainly due to three kinds, which have a large annual production 
but are among the lower priced furs, v2z., ermine (weasel), which increased by 
390,846, or 78 p.c.; muskrat, which increased by 822,876, or 42 p.c.; and squirrel, 
which increased by 418,163, or 156 p.c. On the other hand, many of the higher 
priced furs—beaver, coyote, fisher, blue fox, patch or cross fox, red fox, white 
fox, lynx, marten, raccoon and wolf—show decreases in number of pelts. Thus 
the value of pelts shows a slight decline in the latest year. 


1.—Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals Taken 
in Canada, years ended June 30, 1920-1929. 


: Value 
Year ended June 30. Pelts. of Pelts. 
No. $ 
TODO Bs, aca 8 ohn ciel Oke aera enna Sct AME cyctosay') autan deg Rats Pot cece ay ite hs Acco ee 3,6°0,004 | 21,387,0051 
POD Eels seed, ek ce Ua AA eee le FRE eh. AAT AER a Re TES RCE Rtn ee 2,936,407 10,151,594 
TOD Drei se oR 23 tO MEA Nae al Sie 2 dy a ah Dh Se eal a ee eee a ee 4,366,790 17, 438, 867 
NES Slee oie anae aarp ines iris: pall ion sabe igen NN pete aside de SAP Wal ol gh Mo Rte 4,963,996 16,761,567 
NODA aes Brace on: wah ah ca eee Ba eee gees lle tbe apematee Ve aa con BE oe en Fein be ea Rate le 4,207,593 15, 643,817 
TODO Meee sees Oe SE GUE sas cclesis anche EIGEN RCo OMIA CeO RON acapt ns Rr AE Lore 3,820,326 15,441,564 
TO2GE Sema t ee SG OED Ge ORR. Chae Ae RES Oe Ee - MEE EACLE Ors Pe 3,686, 148 15,072, 244 
1 PA Ae cle Sighs et ARE Re, cea! ch Oe UME NERA AE Pree aide oe Bucs nuked uh A ote Sa 4, 289, 233 18, 864, 126 
LOZSe as cen errs eine ote ee NS inca 3 COR. hn! Pe ery. PARE nea nes Ye age 3,601, 153 18,758,177 
1920, oi. A Wheto och, aialaes oft wlio ache or vest «ame Eo anGe ae tee oh i pees 5,150,328 18,745,473 


1 Wur prices in this year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later years 


should take this into account. 
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2.—_Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals Taken in Canada, years 


ended June 30, 1928 and 1929. 


Province. 


BIILOD Gere ek ee ee eels eee eee 
MRK ALCHB WHE sree het tks Mad. SRG) cant’ 
THREES OM OR 6) i Sauna nee 


Numbers of Pelts. 


Values of Pelts. 


1927-28. 1928-29. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
$ $ 
nian Meme Doh 11, 646 11,518 838,525 794,611 
Strats pices 36, 278 61, 763 398,305 442,096 
aes aioe 57,546 74,810 435 , 027 551, 663 
dR eis oy sts 216, 623 305,509 | 3,500,194 2,589,955 
Eee eee 800,747 | 1,011,262 | 4;401,889 4,346, 894 
| Koc Sako cas 345, 634 380,151 | 1,461,116 1,292, 275 
Rae ny eee oe 686,957 | 1,006,432 | 1,869,551 2,208,546 
eee 933,150 | ,1,669,551 | 1,661,692 2,473,185 
ORE Es 8 rca 221,061 281,503 | 1,580,562 1,449, 786 
TONER yet 227,136 312,093 | 2,000,968 2,111,543 
SoD einer 64,375 35,736 610,348 ‘484,919 
diate! ees 3,601,153 | 5,150,328 | 18,758,177 | 18,745,473 


3.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals 
Taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1928 and 1929. 


Numbers of Pelts. 


Total Values of Pelts. 


Average Values per Pelt. 


1927-28. 


_ 
COCR WN PIO OOrAI10 
low) 
~ 


Kind. 
1927-28. 1928-29. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
$ $ 
PL OF Hoste vcste He bn Ais Seve 33,516 34, 761 620,676 740, 285 
Bear, black and brown...... 6,679 6, 694 oS loe 45,473 
OSS a gd hee 26 56 578 684 
BTW MIbGs hates ok oss 388 304 7,925 6,472 
Bear, unspecified............ 178 134 15533 1, 262 
VEEN POR SIRES cil 2 Eas aan 74,338 57,043 1,990,709 1,517,706 
Coyote or prairie wolf!...... 53,327 51,736 839, 022 847,679 
Ermine (weasel)............ 498,118 888, 964 773, 786 1,198, 858 
isher or pekan.../......... 8,641 6, 606 495,548 397,185 
OS GTOSSS 220 6 5...8 « <ysisic ole sicis 13,349 8,472 935, 263 638, 241 
ROTO Gre eee ais sche hes 53,671 37,964 1,443,875 1,132,186 
Nove hi ghee en ee 24, 833 26, 259 2,514,554 2,738,373 
“C26: ULI ge 452 316 29,033 23 , 090 
Bee tO ah ire clcas ace es 33, 822 18,572 Vedi pana ya py 993 , 259 
Fox, unspecified............. 506 164 11,592 i4, 760 
MRI EST is Sle ees b 2S 21,369 11, 604 865, 909 545, 703 
Marten or sable............. 38,058 34,497 1,133,678 | 1,081,350 
EE thc A RS ae ae 77,872 79,548 1,274,965 1,663,114 
USA Fae Nae) yeaa 1,963,118 2,785,994 2,981,366 3,924,949 
ed a ee eee 10, 453 10, 691 318,037 361,753 
5 CGT ea ECR se a 226,501 236, 163 25, 129 31,059 
BEMGPIONI 8 SiG )8%.,/0 [hatred bk ote 25,781 255516 187, 763 203, 044 
OT: Ghee aS 112,417 118,196 209,075 222, 240 
TES Cee A 268,449 686, 612 52,680 135,351 
BTR cals ah ieee vs aes ine 1,493 1,728 12,014 11,742 
MG Pry ek roe a Ac cea, PR eyes 13, 162 397, 006 243,747 
Wolverine or carcajou....... ,399 1,397 24,111 25, 003 
MERINO Pat Soa ce wea es es ao 537 446 2,167 1,069 
CL SSSR a ce 10, 826 2,489 21,810 5,116 
2 ae eee 1,138 ' 456 3,607 1,498 
Mountain sheep............. 55 - 83 - 
Panther or cougar........... 444 530 2, 220 2,539 
OP a 221 221 170 151 
Beommeatic cat............... 180 eb 1S 45 457 
EE I. Susie ticia lacie sh 17, 625 1,502 1,763 75 
(TLS PRD ee AP $3,601,153 | 5,150,328 | 18,758,177 | 18,745,473 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


1928-29. 
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CHAPTER, XI.—THE FISHERIES.’ 
Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the 
Basques were on the cod banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first 
sighted the mainland of North America, gave it the name of “ Bacalaos”, the 
Basque word for cod fish, which he found already in use among those hardy sea- 
men. Cape Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another 
memorial of the early French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
were but little behind. Fernandez de Navarette mentions all three as fre- 
quenters of the Grand Bank before 1502. The fishing was by hand lines over 
barrels made fast to the bulwarks to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining 
during fine weather, then returning to France with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. 
Voyages along the coast soon showed the cod as plentiful. inshore as on the 
outer banks, and it became common for a crew to anchor in a.bay, erect a hut 
on shore, and make daily excursions to the fishing grounds—the product being 
salted and dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to France. 
Jacques Cartier, in the gulf of St. Lawrence in 1534, found traces everywhere 
of these early “ Captains Courageous” and their rivalries in arms, as well as in 
the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far from home. 
An: establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadoussac by 
Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to erect 
permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded as the 
first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day 
the Canadian domain. It has rever since ceased to yield a perennial harvest 
to both Europe and America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfound- 
land and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the 
coast, but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven 
Years’ War (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close, the Robin 
family of Jersey came to Canada, and gradually acquired the former French 
fishing stations. Until the arrival of the Loyalists, all other fishing but cod was 
neglected. Inshore fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were 
developed during this phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, 
now the chief centre of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the -most 
extensive in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the 
coast line, not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 
miles. The bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, 


1 Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fisheries Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 
together with Advance Summaries on Fish Caught, Marketed and Prepared, by Provinces. 
These may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician. : 
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fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters, comprise not less than 200,000 
square miles, or over four-iifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North 
Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 square miles 
of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these 
areas, they represent only a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. The Pacific 
coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well 
sheltered; whilst throughout the interior is a series of lakes which together con- 
tain more than half of the fresh water on the globe, Canada’s share of the Great 
Lakes alone amounting to over 34,000 square miles, a total which of course does | 
not include lake Winnipeg (9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of 
even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes 
improve in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters from which they 
are taken. Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, © 
whitefish and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, 
to state that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not 
of the globe, belong to Canada. 

It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal adequately with 
the Canadian fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than 
of a country, and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the enormous Hudson 
Bay and peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and the fish 
resources of which are not known, the Canadian fisheries may be divided into 
Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—These were the first Canadian fisheries in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important in aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, and hair seal 
fisheries are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime Prov- 
inces and of Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added 
the list of products would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), 
the smelt, the striped bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinonge. Condi- 
tions are fairly uniform throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided 
into the inshore and deep-sea fisheries. The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on 
in small boats, usually motor-driven, with crews of two or three men, and in small 
vessels with crews of from four to seven men. The means of capture employed by 
boat fishermen are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls; trap 
nets, haul seines and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well as cod is 
a staple product; during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the 
‘important season is the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked 
and sold as finnan haddie. The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from 
40 to 100 tons, carrying from 12 to 20 men, operating with trawl lines from dories. 
The fleets operate on the various banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle Ground and 
Banquereau. The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea sometimes for 
months at a time, and, in the hands of sailors who have no superior, seldom come 
to grief. When they ieturn, the fish, principally cod, which have been split and 
salted on board, are taken ashore, washed and dried. The West Indies are the 
chief market for this preduct. No cod fish in the world stands the tropical 
climate like that cured by Nova Scotian fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is 
carried on in the North Sea, was introduced on the Atlantic coast of Canada 
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Fisheries Production and Fishing Grounds of Canada. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION ,1929 
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several years ago. There are now several steam trawlers operating from Nova 
Scotian ports. They operate practically the whole year and their catches are 
utilized entirely for the fresh fish trade. 

Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; to-day the canneries number almost 
406 and give work to nearly 6,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. 
The difficulty of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawn- 
ing lobsters offers a constant problem in connection with the output, but the 
resulting decline 1s now thought to have been arrested. Oysters, once plentiful 
everywhere, are now found in somewhat diminished quantities. In New Bruns- 
wick the canning of sardines, locally young herring and not a distinct type of 
fish, 1s second only to lobstering. 

The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast fisheries are operated from April to November, or to 
January in sheltered districts, and, though the larger vessels work all winter, 
several thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. 
This they find about éhe small plots of land, which most of them own or occupy, 
in the lumber camps of New Brunswick or about the collieries of Nova Scotia. 
A few from Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart 
from restrictions of weather and close seasons the prevailing method of paying 
the men on shares has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to 
drive them into secondary occupations. 


Inland Fisheries.—The Great Lakes-and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence form a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, 
perch, pickerel and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of 
Ontario, though pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield a fair return. The value of 
the inland fisheries of Quebec lies chiefly in the output of the eel and pickerel 
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fisheries. The season on the Great Lakes lasts from six to eight months, and, 
though fishing through the ice is followed by many, a large number depend on 
miscellaneous employment between the seasons. Moving westward, lake Winni- 
peg, lake Winnipegosis, lake Manitoba and the smaller lakes to the north and 
west furnish most of the fish products of Manitoba. Whitefish and pickerel are 
the chief products, but pike, tullibee, goldeye and many other varieties abound. 
In Saskatchewan and Alberta, commercial fishing is confined to the regions north 
o! the Saskatchewan river, where whitefish in large quantities are taken. The 
problem of transportation is keenly felt; some of the greatest lakes of the 
continent—Reindeer, Athabaska, Great Slave, Great Bear—and hundreds of 
smaller bodies of water are still beyond reach from a marketing point of view. 
_ The lakes of the West, however, repeating the part which the St. Lawrence played 
in the days of the French régime and the cod banks in the history of New Eng- 
land, have assisted greatly in the settlement of the country by providing a much 
needed food supply for the pioneers. 


Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the 
Rocky mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for 
these fisheries. The great piscatorial wealth of British Columbia, however—the 
source from which she produces approx‘mately two-fifths of the fish products of 
Canada, and has built up a,trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of 
the Pacific slope. Every species of this king of food fishes (which, however, is 
not the true salmon) known to the waters of the Pacific is to be found in the 
- British Columbia coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pink and 
the chum salmon. Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to 
its abundance and its prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture, which 
have created so keen a demand for it in the British market. On the Fraser 
river, which used to be the chief source of supply, but has now yielded place to 
the Skeena and other northern waters, the yield varies to a considerable extent 
from year to year. The run begins late in July and is at its height in the 
opening weeks of August, though the northern rivers have a somewhat earlier 
season. The spring or quinnat salmon is a much larger fish; it was the species 
first used in the United States for canning. The run begins early in the spring 
‘and continues until July. The cohoes are smaller, running like the sockeye in 
compact schools during September and October on the Fraser and earlier on the 
northern streams. The chum salmon 1s salted and canned, the salted product 
going chiefly to the Orient. ‘The pink salmon, again, follows the sockeye. Many 
of the employees in this fishery are Chinese, Japanese and Indians, the Chinese 
preponderating in the canneries and the Indians and Japanese in fishing opera- 
tions. 


Until recent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen 
Charlotte islands and the mainland, and though the first endeavour to establish 

an industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds 
of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. The former 
figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
until recently. There is also the whale fishery, which has now two stations on 
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the Queen Charlotte islands. The yearly catch includes whales of many kinds— 
sulphur bottom, finback and humpback, with an occasional sperm whale. Whale 
hunting is carried on in fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns—a method 
which was introduced from Norway. Fvery scrap of the whale is used—oil, 
whalebone and meal are its most important products. Black and ling cod, 
oulachon, flounders, skate, soles, smelts, pilchards and sturgeon are also abundant 
in British Columbian waters. 

A word might be added with regard to the fur-seal fisheries of the Pacific, 
whose historic headquarters was the city of Victoria. The industry has disap- 
peared, in part through the scarcity of the animals and in part through the 
workings of the Pelagic ‘Sealing Treaty of 1911.1 The hair-seal fleets of the 
North Atlantic make St. John’s, Newfoundland, their headquarters. 


Game Fish. 
for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game fish 
as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario high- 
lands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived 
from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals 
for sporting purposes. Several hundred guides find employment here during 
the summer months. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administra- 
tion of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government, which then exercised complete jurisdiction 
over the fisheries under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff 
of inspectors, overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. Early in 1930 
a change in departmental organization was effected, whereby two departments, 
each in charge of a Cabinet Minister, were created to administer respectively the 
Marine and the Fisheries. 

In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered 
the status of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. To-day 
the Dominion controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia and the fisheries of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The non- 
tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces and Ontario 
and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries of the 
Magdalen islands) are controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of 
fisheries legislation for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. See 
the Fisheries Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 73). The expenditure of the Dominion on the 
fisheries in the fiscal vear 1929-30, including Civil Government salaries, con- 
tingencies, etc., was $2,483,738, and the revenue $197,565. 

Canvetvanal —River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries cheer 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. In 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, 


1For the text of this treaty, see pp. Ixxxvii-xciii of the Statutes of Canada, 1912. 
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in 1929, operated 30 main hatcheries, 10 subsidiary hatcheries and 5 salmon- 
retaining ponds at a cost of $360,884, and distributed 570,287,381 eggs, fry or older 
fish, mostly B.C. salmon, Atlantic salmon, pickerel and whitefish. The young 
fish are distributed gratis if the waters in which they are to be placed are suitable 
and are open to public fishing. 


Direct Assistance.—Since 1927 fish collection services have been operated on 
several stretches of the Atlantic coast by the Fisheries Branch of the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries or by the present Department of Fisheries. 
Fishermen in the territories covered by the fish collection boats are thus enabled 
to sell their catches promptly and have them delivered to purchasers at central 
points at small cost, and are also able to spend their time in catching fish 
instead of in preparing their catches for the dried and cured-fish markets. Again 
a system has been established of broadcasting radio reports as to weather 
probabilities, bait and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast and prevailing 
prices. Further, under authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 72), 
systems of instruction in improved methods of fish curing and barrel making have 
been in operation for several years. 

Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological ‘Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex 
problems furnished by the fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, 
N.B., and Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C.; Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Mani- 
toba, British Columbia and the chief Maritime Province universities send work- 
ers to these stations, chiefly professors-and trained specialists. The life-histories 
of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured fish, improved methods of 
handling and preparing fish and numerous other practical problems have been 
taken up and scientific memoirs and reports issued. 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by 
the Treaty: of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. 
Losing these by the war of 1812, the United States, after 1818, surrendered all 
but their liberty to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make 
repairs, and to fish around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the 
gulf of St. Lawrence from Mont Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish 
in any of the unsettled bays on this portion of the North Shore. 

Questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty of 
1818 were set at rest for the years 1854-1866, by the Reciprocity Treaty. This 
' treaty provided for the free admission into either country of the fish products of 
the other, and the fishermen of each country were allowed to fish in Atlantic terri- 
torial waters of the other, with the exception of specified rivers and other grounds. 


In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as the difference in the value 
of the concessions mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, 
handing down the “ Halifax Award,” the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 
1885, however, the United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty, 
and a period of disagreement followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when 
the plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed to the “ Unratified Treaty of 
1888”, which contained the provision that United States fishing vessels were to be 
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granted, without fee, annual licences authorizing them to purchase provisions 
and outfits in Canadian ports, to tranship catches and to ship crews. Out of 
this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendi licences. Since it was recognized 
that the treaty could not receive official sanction before the commencement 
of the fishing season, it was agreed that the United States fishing vessels, on 
payment of $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licences conveying 
the above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States Senate, 
but Canada continued to issue modus vivendi licences up to 1918, when arrange- 
ments were made for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. The 
arrangement was discontinued in the United States on July 1, 1921. In the fol- 
lowing year the modus vivendi licences were revived in Canada, but the system 
was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and the United States fishing vessels are now 
limited to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. 


On the Great Lakes also, the more important fishery problems, such as re- 
stocking and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are com- 
plicated by the number of State Governments interested. Much the same 
situation has developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser 
are taken by the canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the 
catch of the Canadian canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden 
in Canadian waters. In 1906 an International Commission first discussed the 
question, while in 1922 the prohibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for five 
years, with a view to conservation, was recommended by a Parliamentary Com- 
mission. 


The Halibut Fishery—The halibut fishery on this side of the Pacific is" 
engaged in only from Canadian and United States ports, but owing to the fact 
that it is largely carried on beyond territorial waters, neither country alone can 
control it. At the same time it is in the interests of both countries that the 
fishery should be permanently maintained in a flourishing condition. The ques- 
tion of finding an adequate method of dealing with the matter was therefore 
one of those referred to the Canadian-American Fisheries Conference that was 
appointed in 1918 by the Governments of the two countries to consider a settle- 
ment of outstanding. fishery questions between Canada and the United States. 
In 1922 Canada proposed that the halibut question should be considered by 
itself. This was agreed to, and resulted in the treaty signed Mar. 2, 1923, “ For 
the Protection of the Pacific Halibut”. Under this treaty a close season is 
provided for hahbut fishing from Nov. 16 in each year to Feb. 15 following, 
both dates inclusive. This treaty was ratified on Oct. 21, 1924, and became 
effective Nov. 1, 1924 (see c. 75 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927). A 
further convention, signed by the plenipotentiaries of both countries at Ottawa 
on May 9, 1930, extended the close season for halibut fishing to cover the period 
Nov. 1 in each year to Feb. 15 following, both dates inclusive, such convention 
to remain in force for a period of five years and thereafter until two years from 


the date when either country shall give notice to the other of its desire to 
terminate it. 


Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18), for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made 
for the distribution annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats 
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of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax 
Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., ec. 42), increased the amount to $160,000, 
the details of the expenditure to be settled each vear by Order in Council. For 
the year 1929, payment was made under authority of the Deep Sea Fisheries 
Act (R.8.C. 1927, c. 74), on the following basis:—to owners of vessels entitled to 
receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel 
not to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $7.50 each; 
to owners of boats measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat 
fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $6.65 each. The claims paid numbered 
9,546, compared with 9390 paid in the previous year. The total amount paid in 
1929 was $159,763. Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1926 to 
1929 are as follows:— 


1.— Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1926-1929. 


A AO Number ae Received Amount of Bounties Paid. 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

No. No. No. No. $ $ ipig bt. $ 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,066 | 1,713 | 1,309 | 1,478 || 13,221 | 12,095 | 9,334} 10,745 
DIVES COUN Sh eg pan ss bn oe = 10,623 | 9,564 | 9,470 | 10,036 || 88,007 | 82,107 | 79,078 83,459 
DEALS eT Gl) co, a re a 2,079 | 2,223 | 2,240 | 2,504 || 16,721 | 19,907 | 19,888 | 20,311 
QUO eC Vistar. diel es Neekel f ae is - 7,554 | 6,222 | 6,214 | 6,294 || 46,819 | 44,267 | 43,611 | 45,248 
DOLMSIS TE 5.20. Se 22,322 | 19,722 | 19,233 | 20,307 159,768 |158,376 |151,411 | 159,763 


Fisheries Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the Branches of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, hav- 
ing jurisdiction with regard to fisheries, throughout Canada. These Branches 
comprise: the Fisheries Department of the Dominion Government, exercising 
jurisdiction over the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the Territories and 
British Columbia; and the Fisheries Branches of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, which have jurisdiction over the fisheries of their 
respective provinces, excepting that in the case of Quebec the fisheries of the 
Magdalen islands are under the jurisdiction of the Dominion authorities. The 
province of British Columbia has a Fisheries Branch, but it does not engage in 
independent statistical work. Under the arrangement above referred to, the 
statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the fresh state or domes- 
tically prepared are collected by the local officers of the Fisheries Branches, 
checked in the Department of Fisheries and compiled in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules similar to those 
of other sections of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the oper- 
ators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers assisting 
in securing expeditions and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. No comparable figures of production are available prior to the 
Confederation of the provinces, but about 1886 the production of fish in what 
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are now the three Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of something like 
$1,500,000, while the production of Lower Canada was probably worth $1,000,000. 
In 1870 the total was $6,500,000 and this was again more than doubled by 1878. 
In the ’90’s it passed $20,000,000, and in 1912, $34,000,000. The highest figure was 
reached in 1918, with over $60,000,000, but this was in a period of greatly inflated 
prices. Between that year and 1921 the total value of the products of the fisheries 
decreased, and in the latter year was back to $34,000,000. From 1921 to 1926 a 
steady increase to $56,000,000 took place and since then the value has fluctuated 
around the $50,000,000 mark (these figures represent the total values of fish 
marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise prepared state). 

The number of emyloyees, which was 87,000 in 1928, decreased to 80,000 in 
1929, and the capital invested in the industry, $60,000,000 in 1918 and $62,000,000 
in 1929, has shown the same general trend, but with less marked fluctuations, 
as the value of the products.1 

Among individual fish products, the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record is taken back to early times, the cod is the most valu- 
able fishery; in the past 20 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the 
lead, and the heavy pack and high price of lobsters have more than once sent 
cod down to third place as in 1927 and 1929, while halibut takes fourth place 
among the chief commercial fishes. These changes have, of course, affected the 
relative standing of the provinces. British Columbia now occupying the leading 
place that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia, and producing in recent 
years nearly half the total value. The yearly record of production since 1870, 
the total production by provinces for the past six years, and the record by prin- 
cipal fish products for the past five years in descending order of importance, 
are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The aggregate value of production in 1929, 
$53,518,521, shows a decrease of 2°8 p.c. from the figure of $55,050,973 in 1928. 
The catch was 8:3 p.c. smaller, while average prices were 5:5 De higher, the 
higher prices of salmon being the predominating factor. _ 


2.—Total Values of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1929. 


Nore.—From 1870 to 1906 inclusive, years ended June 30; from 1908 to 1917 (a) inclusive, years ended 
Mar. 31; since and including 1917 (b), calendar years. No statistics are available for the nine months 
period ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 
TSO Ee does 6,577,391]| 1885....... 17722973900 sare. 21,557, 639i) 1916: 25. 2: 35,860, 708 
UST: apet ek ce go ts ovo mlOg SESS Omeee sae 18,679,288] 1901....... 25,737,153!) 1917 (a)....| 39,208,378 
UST 22a eee GrS70 PL IG PUSS ee 18,386, 103) 1902). ..%.% 21,959, 433] 1917 (b)....] 52,312,044 
US (Sepak 10, 754,997] 1888....... 17,418,010 1903 ees 2351087 Sil OLS cee. a 60, 259, 744 
Sia see Rae 11,681,886) 1889....... “17, 665, 256) 1904. 00.0... 23,516,439] 1919....... 56,508,479 
TSTSreee os. ree 10,350,385)) 1890....... LZ IAN 90D 90S a eee 29,479,562} 1920). 4.4... 49,241,339 
TS (Geert e ela deed LZ ROOONEL SON mere, 18,977,878] 1906....... 26,279. 485) 1929 es a. 34,931,935 
UST soa 12,005, 934]} 1892....... 18,9415 7790S RS oe 25,499,349] 1922....... 41,800,210 
WeWhel anne 6 Doere A 13: QESeGsSietSOSnmrass : 20,686,661] 1909....... 2a L OSD lal Ooo sen meera 42,565,545 
VS AOR ce entearere tae 13H 52082 OSIRIS Saar eee QORG PSS Lolo ee. 29,629,169] 1924....... 44,534,235 
TES0 eee ae 14,499, 979|| 1895....... 20; 199s S3Siel OR pane 29,965,433]| 1925.......] 47,942,131 
USSU ee eracertc LO ASTOR 1 SoGn ee cer 20, 407,420) L9t25 ees et 34,667,072) LO26e0. 68. 56,360, 633 
LSS Zea esis 16,824,092) 18970... 3. 22 Sos O40 Lolowkeg ee 83-389. 464 1927 se 49, 123, 609 
L8S8castes seed ce, 16,958, 192|) 1898....... 19,667,121) 1914....... 33) 207a¢48i SIOOSee. «ee 55,050,973 
L884 Ss Sa. m 17,766,404] 1899....... 21,891, 706) 1915....... 31, 264, 631)/ 1929....... 53,518,521 


1For detailed historical statistics of the fisheries, see pp. 53-56 of Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1929, 
obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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3.—Total Values of Fisheries, by Provinces, in the calendar years 1924-1929. 
pk BR SE SRE RE RR SR SN TS SE RE SRR ES SS TS SEY 


Province. \ 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.......| 1,201,772 | 1,598,119 | 1,358,934 | 1,367,807 | 1,196,681 1,297,125 
ALS 08 6 i 8,777,251 | 10,218,779 | 12,505,922 | 10,783,631 | 11,681,995 | 11,427,491 
New Brunswick............. 5,383,809 | 4,798,589 | 5,325,478 | 4,406,673 | 5,001,641 5,935, 635 
IO Sc aaida fa 's\iiew uit so she 2,283,314 | 3,044,919 | 3,110,964 | 2,786,450 | 2,996,614 2,933,339 
BERPION sich Gta nernids » : 3,557,587 | 3,486,412 | 3,152,193 | 3,670,229 | 4,030,753 3,919, 144 
TTS 0: i 1, 232,563 | 1,466,939 | 2,328,803 | 2,039,738 | 2,240,314 2,745, 205 
Saskatchewan............... 482,492 494, 882 444, 288 503, 609 563, 533 572,871 
MEME DR oisiklg is niaie'e'v vias « 18 339, 107 458,504 749, 076 712,469 725,050 732,214 
British Columbia........... 21,257,567 | 22,414,618 | 27,367,109 | 22,890,913 | 26,562,727 | 23,930,692 
UR ons ta a as oa cid see sls 18,773 15,370 17,866 12,090 51, 665 24,805 


ORRIN ois owas yale 44,534,235 | 47,942,131 | 56,360,633 | 49,123,609 | 55,050,973 | 93,518,521 


4.—Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 
1925 to 1929. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
1929 

Kind of Fish. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. Compared 

with 1928. 
See TTSVOTI. St ietsia sets hw cwt. 1,933,260} 2,180,470 1,541,447| 2,286,151 1,550,780] — (Rep yal 
$ 15,760,630} 19,607,082} 15,065,063) 17,867,053) 15,008,825)— 2,858,228 
MiG bSteLs. ho: ssa o~ cwt. 340,838 339,583 316,831 322,437 372,820|+ 50,383 
- §$ 5,552,977| 5,883,672) 5,426,176} 5,188,988}  5,696,542/+ 512,554 
ROICL ES 3; Noa oe 2 oe cwt. 2,309,000) 2,733,864 1,978,803} 2,150,078; 1,979,440)— 170,638 
$ 6,232,821 6,995,283] 4,881,980} 6,285,777) 5,394,636) — 891,144 
PET UOU try: Bea shi ccla levers cewt. 340,007 339 ,918 299 ,854 329 , 923 335,824! 5,901 
$ 4,185,391 4,935,472) 3,945,312) 3,812,321 4,832,296/+ 1,019,975 
TTI: NGEK lcs sax cwt. 2,A10, Sioln 2,425,400) 2,0 245110 2,396,054)  2,317,806}— 78 ,248 
$ 3,117,841} 3,238,919) 3,358,098] 3,104,911) 3,186,669]/-+- 81,758 
Mibitefish.wsii. ds. <2 ewt. 186,648 190,644 185, 664 180,695 196 ,386}+ 15,691 
$ 1,990,108} 2,167,865} 2,192,738 2,192,567 2,453, 703}+ 261,136 
Prohards. 662... cwt. 318,973 969 ,958 1,368 ,582 1,610,252 1,726,851}+ 116,599 
$ 182,911 1,256,721 1,838 ,867 2,563,137)  2,199,884|— 363 ,303 
Hladdock..0i.... 05. cwt. 344,386 496 ,802 421,709 481,708 545 ,400)-+ 63 , 692 
$ esa lye Was yas) 1,754,846 1,483 ,844 1,733,781 1,951,642)+ 217,861 
Chet he bbl. 158 ,533 173,166 174,695 285,990 249,194) — 36,796 
$ 1,017,206 ie t75,268 1,046,575 1,291, 722 1,626,764/+- 335,042 
Pickerel or doré..... cwt. 86,877 126,086 140,019 142,610 128 ,500}— 14,110 
eS: $ 1,056,169 1,385,856 1,347,589 1,616,442 1,453 ,847|— 162,595 
U0 a cwt. 81,292 78,710 92,007 91,694 90,854] — 840 
$ 1,097,728 1,051,196 1,397,294 1,347,779 1,324,775] — 23 ,004 
mmelts,.o0) 5. f.262 0. cwt. 76,795 92,311 82,762 91,877 83 , 984] — 7,893 
$ 1,035,504 1,174,185 1,117¢330). 1,241,452 1,190,908} — 50,544 
(VU cwt. 61,804 101,525 121,764 104,145 97,669) — 6,476 
$ 290,754 645,945 633 , 150 612,931 687,731)+ 74,800 


1Caught and landed. *Marketed. 
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4.— Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 
1925 to 1$29—concluded. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
1929 

Kind of Fish. 1925. 1926.. 1927. 1928. 1929. Compared 

with 1928. 
Perches... eee cwt. Dfeooe 30,498 34,573 53,176 67 ,055|+- 13,879 
$ 180,497 230/155 272,687 763,315 616, 722|— 146,593 
Mackerelis.2/2e% 22 cwt. 187,661 115 ,487 158,797 123,768 152 ,756|+ 28 ,988 
$ 663 ,628 443,155 582,705 528 , 267 536 ,021)+ 7,754 
Hake and cusk...... cwt. 174,136 151,051 177,370 253 , 244 339 ,217/+ 85,973 
$ 295,720 203 , 502 232,404 368 , 237 5617,311/+ 149 ,074 
Wingicod®s sf. we. ee cwt. - - 49,916 50,772 48 ,489|— 2,283 
$ - - 401,259 366,101 415,776|/+ 49 ,675 
Pach ec it bee ete cwt. S4,21¢ 72,520 70,473 62,701 82 ,546/+ 19,845 
$ 278 ,369 407,181 356, 992 362 , 922 409 ,970)+ 47 ,048 
Clams and quahaugs bbl. 54,986 54,230 Bin ntle 63 ,320 67,739|+ 4,419 
$ 290,063 268 , 887 274,287 322,874 346, 772/+ 23 ,898 
Pickerel, blue...... cwt. 34,453 30,385 Slelis 21,496 25,831/+ 4 335 
$ 275 ,624 182,310 187,038 257.952 333, 220/-+ 75 ,2¢8 
Ovstersm ae DOL 21,428 225255 21,650 21,493 24,959|)+ 3,466 
$ 185 ,353 209,378 197,781 214,180 226,876|+ 12,696 
Goldeyestyt oe... cwt. 7,263 11,685 11,485 10,713 11,151/+ 438 
$ 70,776 85,791 115,970 115,956 191,793|+ 75 ,837 
Hels teceps ear. thin, cwt. DAG 24,466 15,926 25,661 14,539|— 11,122 
$ 146,062 23d Doo 139 ,932 DE RTA 133 ,542|— 94,209 
StuPreOneeune sack cwt. 6,243 5,198 4,788 4,866 5,143/+ DAY 
$ 201,227 159 ,438 143 ,720 141,009 132 ,530|— 8,479 
AleWiAVGSi ssn. ven <e cwt. 57,465 (ORO 54,775 36,252 67 ,968}+- 31,716 
$ 104,834 149,619 86,608 57,729 123 ,508)+ €5,779 
Black cod... 2.725. c1ewt-. 14,956 10,358 16,430 13,388 15 ,308/+ 1,920 
$ 114,315 89,371 123 ,421 101,452 118 ,362)+ 16,910 
Scallopss:-w.ae ase e bbl. 17,718 23,200 38 ,635 26,304 17,921)— 8 383 
: $ 97,751 151,926 217,932 164,607 116,961}— 47 ,646 
OMICOdS seven cwt. 16,629 20, 239 22,794 19,613 28,107/+ 8,494 
$ 48,705 66,889 97,595 70,191 100,993)-++ 30,802 


Caught and landed. 2Marketed. 3Included with cod prior to 1927. 


Operations in 1929.—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1929 was 
$53,518,521, as compared with $55,050,973 in 1928, $49,123,609 in 1927, $56,360,633 
in 1926, $47,942,131 in 1925, $44,534,235 in 1924 and $42,565,545 in 1923. In 
Tables 5 and 6 will be found a statement for the whole of Canada of each fish 
and fish product marketed in 1929, with comparative figures for the preceding 
year—Table 5 dealing with sea fish and Table 6 with products of the inland 
fisheries. In Table 7 an analysis is made of the change in the value of each 
product from the preceding year due to variations in price and quantity respec- 
tively. On the whole, prices were higher in 1929. In Tables 8 and 9 the num- 
bers of the fish-canning and curing establishments are shown, together with the 
materials used and values of the products. 


a 


atl 
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5.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed during the calendar 
years 1928 and 1929. 


eo ah eee 1928, 1929. 
ind of Fish or Product. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
$ 
Cod, e213 OSS) UR -- no a parce de Cire er Brot a ewt 127,041 487,180 109 ,864 401,964 
1 feel SELL ES, Bete ap, Seen ae lk FI li te se 21,104 245 ,815 16,187 193 ,335 
PPT OOH GH LUGU yo toe a mterins cir ssiclabd tcc sisiste terete s & 124,544 561,796 138 , 929 605 ,292 
BERR TINOICOCE A ELSES 55 oa pos0r0 tcuap artis grpi¥is-oisl hv'wvesncevouses “f 55,629 672,165 46 ,565 599 ,231 
VE SESE EE SG Ue Se gy ee ean Dna Rei Ee A bd 404 3,202 392 3,166 
Oo TSS apes 1p eer gan Ng arr re yl Se eee ae ene Ee Bo 466,774 3,699 ,963 424 ,087 3,057,839 
BEMMPTSIDISE Ii Re SEIN, Shenceithae keen th vier terkae oak rE 84,558 400 ,527 31,766 339,766 
MOR RTOU ess LMt rs veeretia eon nna esi Delald anos Ghee cases eal 18,400 3,992 33 , 787 
2 a ad eyed Gostere hve bate § IM Rh eth Oe ee We lee gal 125,724 114,178 91,022 83,167 
RU oe Be A a Pd mie Er ge ch ee 178,561 82,521 169,714 77,089 
Haddock, Weyae Pray Ocak CURB, eye eo ae, oi ai cwt. 168 ,421 613 ,248 147,761 572,743 
PTH LIA GS ney teres tear ccs alia seem sues se 37,001 440,041 53,739 656,061 
ee MSETATOC RET eat crer asancoat nena orabesasohertia aoe wheres: cases 9 , 664 69 , 734 11,996 89 ,672 
4 SUGANO oS ey a ae cwt 42 235 357,967 38,033 332,112 
ne SITCHIN LOGS Sie sen totiesateraevcattrctrsmterss« < 9,981 124,980 10,400 132,119 
‘ig PURO arcu tenet eines tnt he soo oR ete ees “ 6,592 16,624 E7200 52,997 
Of SER TSO ca eat hy bn Oe. ef ed ie 19 ,851 99 ,205 24,769 108 ,602 
as OMG IE RS ete ee fora desisekoha oe oak be 1,159 11,982 te: 6,676 
Hake and cusk, eae Pee en ok See i‘: 18 ae 24 a een Lae 
res SUS ee ee eek meee ee 3 1,356 12, : ’ 
ns uals a SEEN ALS 6 Lehane bee gee he 52,728 112,906 62,661 133,880 
is smoked fillets fsa coc sctaee es 2 3,078 33,286 9,156 88,776 
aS REELS Cette ee ene eras ak bes 36,199 170,341 53,413 234 , 732 
= OME LORS OMe Nees kn. oh akc s 1,709 14,404 1,809 13,815 
Pollock, haar aS POEs ge Ee BE ly 0 TOS y. 5,303 12,090 he a are 
7 res LCE ee ace Sok eS: M - 9 
s EO ST SEO iret ct. Pee eben we eG haa tes cuss as 10,656 28 574 4 823 12,280 
ef RATIO e ees he ee ey See esc wkd aes es Be 14,432 66, 607 13 ,395 64,252 
Whiting, used fresh - "18 128 12 69 
BES OTE S ORS ate eA ce eR 1,272 3,816 781 2,411 
Halibut, Heo Gree WineG te va. .  s Sedi eee ed = 829 ,836 ttl wei ee 
ACLOLE TS (8 Sycg- Be Nee esters ated Ba ciVk ale A rag 7 1 ’ 
= “EP TUANGTELE (2 | teen eae Ny ON a gan is cases 47 Bo 301 2,846 
Beare: Pil inte: etc., usedfresh.......... ewt 7,606 ie a bee pangs 
CM UBOUU LY OS ee tet s ki onatea tse deat. Lutavirns tele A ‘ 3,594 will ,926 ’ 
Soles, TS CESS Ss | Sa a de aera Os) 8 oe 19,226 90,556 15,540 80,894 
Be Moreh Webies).. oes ise Somes: c "982 5,584 801 13,678 
Herring, Ber ee aa. se eT ee AR res “ 149 ,674 291,475 185,397 290,821 
QUELSES ORE eo ete OG eke fe 355 3,627 1,380 12,504 
ce GATS MEER ete ded Waren Tie k kcal Oike Lisette ees cases 4,099 16,807 2,207 8,853 
- PIO Oe ies oss oe wee tis Het eles ewt (Paraanl 314,100 106,948 447 ,762 
Pe APMED 2. 2 chao) a5 ois Uivlvig gees oe : 1,072,188 | 1,489,501 923 ,848 1,248 ,832 
MME DICKOC tease tc oo Rate h acts BR a Stee ts § brl 18,377 124,319 37,597 232,779 
IBS ASDA. hes at s 362s ditt hoses ¢ a 199,676 430,774 203 ,476 440,266 
SOME OPUS OE a i 5 de gts Lbs dats oes ces % 87,840 69,487 82,541 87,045 
He Le a ee es ee ee es ae es gal. 101,502 34,012 100,284 32,088 
TS MSR OWEIET AS a 9 SC gE A ede aN Or a ton 1,564 76,651 1,138 53,195 
4) BCAIO See Ae ed thes ee Aas woe cwt 3,498 19,031 2,236 7,820 
Mackerel, tot POs cy (tae A cut) Eee Ae! s Oe ae ae ae 181 he 
: FeO ULMER ge tetas te ttre Re ache. Sune AON cases 3 i ’ 
Be CorePeligci6 eRe Lae og eR cwt 43 430 24 240 
” Sah? Shee seus Sees re ee odie Mors cas brl 20,921 242,625 pone 302,111 
REGO NSM AUG cco cts othe te b+ giorahs ade eetates - - 
Sardines, PINES TCG i Pre Se a Ae ger ees aes cases 257 ,881 1,082,874 329 , 204 1,319,584 
Boldirosn and saltedsaks «ons.«.s hes brl 221,316 258 , 848 177,068 307,180 
Pilchards, a (Go| Ae besiemae tense te wept DANON TR ea eat ewt 118 1,062 3h an 
ANTS stele ie te ee Es ae wah - = 
PATIO ata need te te eA enn ace he cases 65 , 097 314,457 98 ,821 411,011 
vd MSEC AS OED cc Sah cess teas corals Bo teeis Sens br 2,149 5 Ao 1,538 3,634 
+ NT nan sapere FER Dac ania 8 ic A arabada wen gal 3,995, 806 1,474,512 2,856,579 1,128, 164 
« ShDver4 bee gm iy Sane a Arai ie A ton 14,500 767,049 15, 826 656, 867 
Alewives, ees PROBL pe eoce eects VERT wae eee ewt 8,972 15,148 14,428 30,594 
Ee aos ee ee ee <u | bri. 7,905 35, 869 17,672 85, 869 
+ soar geet ee etait ere e Ce an 1,510 5,073 cer Pie 
MIRCEA ORG Me ncshe « pioieets Gie.c oodles oe ie - = 
0 SE a a cwt 281 4, 284 179 3,022 
MUMMERS PT OS 12. oan crscee'w tie Be oe. ce AG bce os s 1,425 12,389 2, 228 21,811 
SDE TUBS IE?EYe BVA) | 0 aa “ 277,821 | 2,690,685 239,745 2,465,334 
ae ECL > PUN eee ae, Sen we ee ae cases| 2,036,329 | 13,776,092 1,399,541 11, 625,831 
STEIN! eso 1s & a ae See cwt 586 8,819 464 6, 72D 
SEEN OANIDOL: Seka; <5 2 oa Pets Aes ie wb edits free a 170,553 678, 659 71,8602 355, 740 
OSCE HIGGS ht eC Oe a BP oe 21,467 505,301 22, 246 511,590 
MTC RIG Tee, OF Fs oh tok Seen ete 3 11, 240 158,485 750 8,371 
SERGE EE EG 6h a a 7, Sinha eer eee i 158 801 542 2,309 
PRs ccs Pile aloes ogals Nee ee 3,061 10,425 70 210 
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5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed) during the calendar 
years 1928 and 1929—concluded. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Shad. used fresbianw. wee ss sve sels mates omens ie cewt. 
SO bar Kray Dena es tel PE ee fre ee oh pes brl. 
Smeltsi used freshest neice sae = ae ee ae es cwt. 
Stursoon,, used tresbiya . 0... beers loo Gee ree B 
Trout, gUSeG {Gs laeanenr cin cam att ale cie sts hebretvelaic fe 
k Seat etal mie lier eWe ct Wats claves alle ech at miaTetc eet cases 
3 TKO ral Ce 0 Liem eR, Bele, Bt VR We a Seta cwt. 
Black al USO GUEROS cas + sale cieleertsis es «aie Bite ye “ 
ereen-salted ane aun cee eee Oe Ee 3 
in BIMOK OG! pe dan. ct cked idee cites ie oe Bhs ee cS 
Ling cod, Litereve lu nefelet oO Wt Gene Hes eae oie et tan 
SIMOKEM aR ata aa SER eee eee ne ca 
Red cod, USOC. PLES. ¥, co ele te Gintama etceieheeeeeie sf 
BINOKCUE, ee. os feet le RA 3 
Albacore: sUseanreslingsass acces. sees oe es aioe ie a 
Caplin, used Pr GA! smears sm cee teeta ical nls tes tek nae eve a brl. 
Helswused fresh ne-re aer. cic. ce cena oe cometetes cwt. 
Octopus, used fresh... 20.5. scck ase Ys ee Bie SF 
Oulachons, used fresh.......... lene SEES ie Oates 4 
Squid, ised. webb Cl ob) one ee ee brl. 
Swordishyused fresh tsa. eis os toe oe aoe nee cwt. 
Tom cod, used fraslin’ ... & ae en een oo 
Mixed fish, usedsireshie . Ohad omccmad es reat ot 
Clams and quahaugs, tester Up sstatmeis yet, op Ae Stilt lonley 
CANN Ging. Pale nosh et cases 
IA balone, Cannedantn. actc cleric ciate aie we ae a 
Gockles:usedstresh a. sone io eieeise eee ee cwt. 
Crabs, used thdshsn! op, ck Mees atte enced * 
CADNOU?!. Geel. fe wen comma: «han eM eh cas cases 
Lobsters, ANSI law. ¢ HO aries. Me ste ee me Cee cwt 
GAG a eR ce eee Be ee ae - 
ss CANN CO sea: noe eee eck ee nee oe ehetoe cases 
gf toma) eye h SOeN tec tots Sethe rie * 
Oysters: used direst, 40.25 a: deers betes e reer brl. 
Scallops, shelledweaocens are aee Ne bac itereie wenseeies gal. 
BS Sais CANTIOCH A easiece onaE Aim eatite Clave st aeraeRT eae cases 
Sheummips used freshen vats eae Meee ee eae cwt. 
Winklessused fresh ayy... os Gos ecto. we bikie ee s 
Dulse, Gnied. + eee ee ea te ee S 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or ted aah enna ee ss 
Seal skins, far d: Be ee Wo, anatyas sve ios yA eee eee No. 
TLE se tee Beare Oe Cas ae San 2 a ae oie 
Porpoise skins! Wy. ie <5 eae vee ees ee EE “ 
Wheleponeand mealeae.. cramer co mento aner ton 
Wihaletiertilizen: tn as au.etecvdeeds oils © <5 a tctethe eae og 
Sea lroue se Le yee abate evetrete eualers Maier ces) ogee EES gal 
Porpoise: Ol. yeh Seis oe ae Pee eee aoe: 2 
ALGROW Sic du & Rie an ee ae ee Re ee EE eee “ 
Slo Oilhe.. tc be ete aon io sce eee See alee he ale ss 
Bishi olde 2.202. Uiatacts 1.00 oo etry eater hice Mees es 
Hisiae im Cal 143, gees sso oa eee aan tte a ton 
Hish:fentilizer ex at cues acco ee Cae e GE RR one Ma 
Wight Skins AUCuOOMOS sae ate mereen orien te ere cwt 
Hishrottall.e) >t Aas Sees. lees Se Re ane ee ton 
Other products: Ae tka. eC eerie peretaee ene ert 
Totals. acid ee ede nee Tae ee 


1928. 
Quantity. 


12,240 


— | 46,669, 222 


Value. 


20,960 


13, 249 
6,361 
27, 730 
2,921 
2,349 
11, 238 
132,345 
70,191 
42, 843 
60,539 
262,335 


1929. 


Quantity. Value. 


$ 
6, oe 50,933 
500 
75, 330 1,122,897 
334 445 
198 3,917 
5,911 |. 44,675 
22 286 
4,677 73,401 
48,351 414,916 
69 860 
5,210 28,821 
7 63 
2,058 27,089 
2,429 4,600 
1,882 18, 186 
283 2,264 
370 1,833 
$207 | 26, 258 
6,336 98, 241 
28,107 100, 993 
8,257 40,874 
13,345 42,222 
54, 289 304, 550 
350 936 
5,571 30,193 
15,421 
110,374 2,397,383 
915 , 233 
127,516 3,179,022 
4,516 50,904 
24,959 226,876 
34,532 113, 163 
422 3,798 
1, 293 26,579 
276 744 
1,124 10, 620 
1,514 8,316 
3,347 33,272 
23,866 56, 222 
6 104 
416 13,728 
779 45, 635 
43,176 34,989 
800 00 
712,597 327,686 
532, 144 161,324 
7,653 4,592 
5,382 289, 184 
2,671 58,020 
17,488 27,502 
12,006 35,919 
= 10,994 


— | 44,928,742 


6.— Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1928 and 1929. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Alewives, Fresh ce. eos... pee ee ees mre 
SALtSdES A. ¢ VECMRE RW EES, bo eth Tee brl. 
Bass Mreslis cca Bie settee cs ee NS occ ane eee on cwt 
Carosttésh Sy ree Ree. See ee 
Cattish tfresh ser. Po....c.5 5 pee ee ek eee s 
Hila, fresh ieee rss Occ Cor aeene es voce oe eee ae 
Goldeyes, PP ORDER Ae ie 6.5 cde ccs tiehe ae earns i 
BMOKEM lc... ss cee es oh oe deen: se 


1928. 
Quantity. 


1929. 


Value. 


$ 
852 
792 
9,593 
92,754 
84,733 
200,021 


832 
115,124 


Quantity. Value. 


$ 
235 655 
105 915 
713 11,324 
13,451 86, 123 
8,765 74,580 
12,657 115,356 
2,589 17,559 


5,137 174,234 © 
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6.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1828 and 1$29—concluded. 


1928. 1929. 
Kind of Fish or Product. ee || -- — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

4 $ $ 
? Se: ee, ONS a al Rae ewt. ee mee 54, Pe 324, 704 
SULCUS) of aD) Ne ye Ae ae ee : 3 : 10 2,810 
ete We ray a] 0 ay Ae a eo es 49,281 205 , 539 44,498 177,908 
SPIMLGGR ITO ee Be etm. os Ghee cats fo dscns s cue aisle os 16,065 B87, 57 19,926 43,904 
| OTE Sa he A Se a nn s 51; 751 750,926 64,827 594,911 
PeBKErelOrnmure (ress. 4.26602 hie ice ldo, cscs s 142,610 | 1,616,442 128,500 1,453 , 847 
Beeerel. DING TrOStl aco. cs cs ca cs cies we dg cede ees ef 21,496 257,952 25,831 333, 220 
PG TCS Wek ok. bs i ea bh gcasle en ‘ 62,701 362,922 82,546 409,970 
— OS CELe FSS Ay selec ae a ss 1,981 37,786 1,455 Sante 
BTEOTS TLOS ty ee oa hal see ea. debit aed es ‘ 4,104 28,795 8,181 63,478 
(UE lagil Soi es at vras QB I Rae ae See ara ae “4 1,635 13,914 1,818 16,178 
NOS EEG NG ES |G 5 an 4 umn ee a a s 8,774 68,704 8,654 68,011 
BRAIN POONT EOSIN oo elne Seis 2 cic auc cal ee aegeie ce ears cs 4,561 129, 658 4,809 121,330 
CAAT ECR ais ae bees ee cw wcity deena lb. 4,711 4,711 3,755 3,755 
MEDD FET OS CAs Ras ods cere dan bowie eects cwt. 90,075 1,319, 150 90, 656 1,320, 858 
Tullibee, LF SLER Sok do tae Hoe on eh Ee eee . Te i oR 97, pe ate 
BMUERTIS He reB Ne, eee re aad de Ms 180,695 | 2,192,567 196,386 2,453,703 
EEO URIS GENT tr ila code ce ena uee — | 8,381,751 - 8,589,779 


= 7.—Yields of the maatrertes of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1928 
an 1929. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Due to Due to 
; Actual Value Actual |Increase(+)|Higher (+)| L Sane (+) 
Kind of Fish or Product. Value, at Prices Value, or De- or 
: 1929. | of 1928. 1928. crease(—). | Lower (—) Salen = ) 
q Prices. Quantities. 
j $ $ $ $ 
CLOT Ra Oe eee oe 15,009 ata ley 17,867 |— 2,858 |+ 2,892 |— 5, 750 
EMIDIIS LOEB sc ook sss we as socks 3 5, 697 5,993 5,184 |+ 513 |— 296 |+ 809 
5 od a Ae een ae 5,395 5, 786 6,286 4— 891 |— 391 |— 500 
BPEL, eee nk cai os, oho vara, hs 4,832 3,879 3,812 |+ 1,020 |+ 953 |+ 67 
PEON, ic oti p ftotetes » <'se « 3,187 3,004 3,105 |+ 82 |+ 183 |— 101 
Meer nitehsh, ...5 osc. .sw anes 2,454 2,002 2,198 |+ 261 |+- 72 |+ 189 
MEICDATGS, 22. cscs ee ease 2, 200 2,750 2,568 |— 363 |— 550 |+ 187 
tte ghee) gate eg 1,952 1,964 1,734 |+ 218 |— 12 |+ 230 
BUGS. bn. -oiei aoe opel v's é 1,627 1,126 1,292 |+ 335 |+ 501 |— 166 
merickerel or doré...,......... 1,454 1,456 1,616 |— 162 |— 2 \— 160 
MMU a esau tace shes kn cee. six s tea 1,330 1,348 |— 23 |— 10 |— 13 
MPEGS ios ack etsis ay « ols « 1,191 Te 130 1,241 |— 50 |+ 56 |— 106 
MTG CE no .5 cae es cae seeds 688 574 613))|-- 75 |+ 114 j— 39 
MR eek oe ak eh fare! voskhs ernsbe'el«:s 617 963 763 |— 146 |— 346 |+ 200 
MACK ETe). oo. 21.3. sce c ee ves 536 652 628 |-+ 8 |— 116 |+ 124 
Make.and cusk..’..........+. BBs 493 368 |+- 149 j+ 24 |+- 125 
MEOIOO GC <0 oo wes bu she = 416 350 366 |+ 50 |+ 66 |— 16 
a a ae 410 478 363 |+ 47 |— 68 j+ 115 
' Clams and quahaugs........ 347 345 323 |+ 24 |+ 2 |+ 22 
Meraickerel, blue........0....-- 333 310 258 |-++ 75 |+ 23 |+ 52 
MTS Ne ee uke G ole cate 227 249 214 |+ 13 |— 22 |+ 35 
os Rage 192 121 116 |+ 76 |+ 71 |+ 5 
tee ot eit ieee aa 134 129 228 |— 94 |+ 5 |— 99 
_ Sturgeon ARG TR RS ee 133 149 141 |— 8 |— ~ 16 ise 8 
BMPUIOWIUVEGS 0 cece e ceteris 124 108 58 |+ 66 |+ 16 |+ 50 
Muminck God.......-..+...+--. 118 116 101 |+ 17 |j+ 2 \+ 15 
ee eter kee os heres 117 112 165 |— 48 |+ | 53 
ahr ht PE a ae ee 101 101 70 |+ 31 Slee 31 
7 = RENE Fe Ra 98 104 132 |— 34 |— Ona 28 
OLS A ee Pa 95 86 96 |— Teac Ole 10 
hl RE eae a 86 92 93)./— ii i 1 
i Oe eo 85 90 108 |— 23 |— 5 |— 18 
ee A etek iscye.s 2 sta (3 77 83 89 |-— 12 |— 6 |— 6 
Re OMe aaa s iis 0 2 387 425 319 |+ 68. |— 38 |-+ 106 
Demet er eS LESS bh hie 3 oy 124 157 59 |+ 65. |— 33 I+ 98 
Other products ‘of the fish- 
ian Skeid Neko rs 1,234 1257 1,239 |— BL ah cope 23 |+ 18 
‘Earls: 53,519 50,471 55,051 |— 1,582 |+ 3,048 |— 4,580 
p.c. p.c. p.c 
crease or decrease......... - - -|— 2-8 I+ 5-5 !— 8-3 
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8.—Number of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1928 and 


1929. 
Total 
Classification. ITO, || NAS N.B. Que. BGS for 
Canada 
1928. 
Mobstericannericse. cae r.c niet nite. ate 103 112 99 61 - 375 
Salmon Cannertosenet.n ie nti. cere erae sre - ~ - 6 61 67e 
Olay ieannerlesese ne. o 75 cet Fae Sencha eee 3 8 9 - Z 22 
Sardine and other fish canneries................... - 3 2 - - ay 
Fish-curing establishments. .......2. 5.6. «swale tes oo 2 88 Ba 31 46 204 
Reductionsplantsmesate...<- conerennr so raiakeor: - 8 8 PAC 40 
POU AIS Sere kolo Ee le ih Eas 108 219 152 98 136 713 
1929. 
Mobster Canneriess. ae vinden iliccon erie oe es 88 114 96 56 - 354 
Salimontcanne ll este pete. se Rec ie ace See - il - - 63 64 
@lannicannenests< sd us. eg ea eee 7 H 8 ~ 1 23 
Sardine and other fish canneries................... - 4 4 - - 8 
Fish-cunine establishments. gat sn irk heeee 5 107 43 37 50 242 
PVCU UCTI ON plans Ines. c ek ater knl to aie en a kana eee - 9 4 1 25 39 
UDO GaSe a) ee er atein fat Seen 100 242 155 94 139 730 


9.—Materials Used and Value of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1925-1929. 


Material and Product. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Materials used— 
EC Sey: eS ee A) ee es 4 13,953,645 | 16,692,352 | 14,379,521 | 15,617,194 17,061,702 
Pat Aone ee ee We eee ee Mee Or Boe) 389 , 054 356 , 267 360, 056 444,471 413,722 
Wontainers mess ee CR eee 3,878, 633 4,652,025 3,290,932 4,144,425 3,802,791 
OCCT, GUN I ees, er, Liban pes 459 ,354 333 ,485 334,337 BY HAVEL 218 ,644 
TLOtAIS HR, 25558 oe cee 18,680,686 | 22,034,129 | 18,364,846 | 20,578,767 | 21,496,859 


Products— 


Fish marketed for ccnsumption, fresh..} 6,489,183 | 7,348,820 | 7,123,490 | 8,275,669 9,057 ,253 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
ATC Cis! Meee ate naa nee MOR cs tet 23,891,809 | 28,841,944 | 23,961,119 | 27,992,063 | 25,909,007 


Totals se od mink en eens ais eae 30,380,992 | 36,190,764 | 31,084,609 | 36,267,732 | 34,966,260 


Capital and Employees.—In 1929, capital investments in the fisheries were 
as follows:—(a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., 
used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $33,935,002, of which 
$28,162,312 was invested in the sea fisheries and $5,772,690 in the inland fisheries; 
(b) in fish-canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, sup- 
ples on hand, cash and operating accounts), $28,644,442—erand total $62,579,444. 
The number of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 
64,083 in 1929, and in canning and curing establishments, 16,367, a total of 80,450. 
The total salaries and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was 
$5,411,855. Tables 10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above 
totals, with comparative figures for 1928, while Table 12 analyses the salaries, 
wages and earnings of the employees in canneries, etc. 


ee 
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10.—Number and Capital Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used in 
the Fisheries of Canada, 1928 and 1929. 


Equipment. 


Sea Fisheries— / 
SPO AIE UTE IOR Gore terse al: ere Sir eee lols oats ats wats sarod 
SPGHIITIIS INE VORSOISE LY oy See te cc. awioatble Seo den 
Sailing and gasolene vessels...............s00cceenes 
BS OES SAL AME TOW) ts oe .ceis ba £8 cts Nase sg die o ble sete ars. a eles 
SOREN UEROLGHON et et toe ns teh at Mice eae 
Carrying smacks And SCOWS.... 6. io icwce. cek voce van 
Mecdlh ies el eR Kg oS sists 8 iscsi cote op wloctvar eboierauds sex 
ELI OMICEHI DO UBS RCEN tee css isldtse, Basia ise vse as Melek 
ALT ON CAG NO USt ea hats Ket tice Sais NE ee lable de os 
SALMON EAD MO UsretnnrNtiss. «atone es attends Se 
SET HT NGUS MUTTON IG ocrc.c oie c.ctors Sd vice clsta-< sia eee valent 
PN GUS we teMR Ds aOR ow ates Se Atel naar ad ce wens 
RIO 1G meieete dans lath a tel enc eeitees cade wabhalteree ons 


De SOIC SM | OIt PERE «cc's MAIR odcinek tS Secs 
PRIMO PULSES SOMMER occ Seis Hell ceie.s wre mln oicaecae oo ole 
MAINGSS OUMCIE Wa Meee. 5 eben caislas. Sale ME. ctand 
LUA Giolla CL? Oe ce SR ae Ge ae a a 
BESTT SOK BEEN Cae o's) SEMIN otis = «re ats: bts. whee ota BERG 
LEE ys INS ToS se ae | ae os Re 
MOEN Dreiser eo eit Seer. ok ech coe. SR uae. dire 
I Bras aa} i). oF Aare SS GE Ogee Sie een ee 
LEGO SEOUL AS a cee remit Re es shortcake Wave d pow Giewr werd 
HEMOSCOL GUUS 1. PA Malis «aes a AORN orece ole d 
DUSTER KOS MEEATN HEP oes. cic MPD BSR eile hwo ay oeeed 
SSW Moyen Cnc NR, 8, a CRE ae ae 
PTE ATSC TICES mere iGN . Pee  Ui oe, | ag Rb ea es 
suo Platt and CQUIPMICNt.. o..ccl\s cue coe cee ec soe 
Hishine MiersiAnd weOArnvies. sa sjoj0<idn chess s poo decd melo oe 
HVGEZOTS ANCICOsMOUSOS. orcs adc tes dete + eauneee care 


Total Values, Sea Fisheriés.................. 


Inland Fisheries— 
OMMMENOSN SG IOrILULN ch cata. cs choot maare rset se bs 
BAORLS Salen PON) Mids v4 gostei sos baju eGlae sdemenees 
SOAS MSOIONG) Stereo Asse Tosie es Mace bee aie aes alt 
SSO PER Fe eS enn Mee ee sais Beate eS 


SOUTESL as, a ab Bh GOS BEEBE Boas ee ATS 


LGB ORUSTIE NS eas WA 0 ie en ne en OE 


TO SHCO GS) 2s UES | OSS ae ig ea 


eck. 0S Sa oc eee are Penne eee 
Misimorpiers ANG WMArves... 2. ice). csnceaec eects coed 
IPO ZERG ANCL ICC-NOUSCS 4.i2)<,- syofaviaiag ale. 9 oid ssoferaje,e sto.d eles 
minal) fish and smoke-houses: ....ic.cda.crsscecs wees 


Total Values, Inland Fisheries.............. 


Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments!— 
Nata RETOOL OTIS Ceo. bc sei s.c aie wees citer d abe ebe wleiace 
PPR GRECHMNOTAOS? 22.5 dhs.) oislatdetie Wel elnuke noe Okas,. Was 
CERT ELT ALSTS RICCI ga eR eee dP a 
Sardine and other fish canneries...............-.00. 
Mushacuring. establishments. .f.5. 6 ies sieiene oe asic nein 
Joo ékbreuzcguie alle ste eee ee Ne” en + Sa 


Totals of Fish-Canning and Curing Estab-| 


MISTRINIOVILS: Ghac-ea the: Nene lk chee date Bees 
Grand Totals, Capital Invested in Fisheries........ 


1928. 
Number. Value. 
$ 

11 743 ,000 
0) 164,500 
1,422 100,208 
14,877 587,472 
15,136 6,004,131 
407 579,515 
67,139 ieee di | 
11,349 1,444,019 
ant 5,500 
136 39,500 
855 449 495 
602 1,861 
15,294 591,458 
65 13,000 
446 429,155 
19 3,800 
354 512,244 
1,913 449 249 
a9 17,100 
18 557 326,691 
65,303 155,693 
6,551 21,583 
418 1,032 
1,586,576 | 2,050,207 
39,570 
1,365 5,207 
418 10,130 
329 682 
1 *26,000 
2,060 825,365 
494 342,275 
6,049 920,539 
— | 25,698,928 
135 1,037,684 
3,860 176,471 
1557 905,516 
7 23,500 
- 1,606,105 
160 22,851 
1225 672,780 
921 29 ,602 
80 978 
De Oe 43 ,800 
1,624 129,789 
110 320 
6 900 
88 1,134 
467 183,760 
1,005 545,058 
331 50,912 
—| 5,432,160 
375 1,358 ,269 
67 | 12,477,218 
22 271,831 
5 1,262,229 
204 7,020,803 
40 | 4,051,383 
713 | 26,941,283 
- | 58,072,371 


1929, 
Number Value. 
$ 

10 640,000 
12 216,500 
1,309 8,048 , 609 
15,985 593 ,427 
16,498 6,965,284 
405 570,254 
FOR ORB 1,740,885 
8,877 898,011 
14 4,450 
259 72,800 
1,042 575,260 
219 1,095 
18,581 664, 130 
76 15,200 
499 404,145 
23 4,600 
485 865,035 
3,226 656,810 
15 17,100 
21,655 351,724 
59,028 147 ,250 
7,245 26,432 
413 895 
1,618,779 22125.283 
58 58 540 
1,543 6,025 
331 10,110 
289 680 
1 26,032 
1,836 732,235 
5ol 782 ,526 
6,934 940,985 
— | 28,162,312 
139 Hod berry 
3,853 167,501 
ioe 925,656 
11 45,100 
— 1,802,783 
151 22,557 
1,263 650,160 
932 31,565 
123 1,585 
3,017 19,690 
1,432 118 ,696 
90 240 
F 8 1,200 
75 526 
463 236,015 
826 524,715 
292 109 326 
= 5,772,690 
354 1,265,183 
64 15,108.,888 
23 117,352 
8 1,383 , 202 
242 7,685,638 
39 3,089,179 
730 | 28,644, 442 
— |. 62,579,444 


1 Comprises value of land, buildings, and machinery, products and supplies on hand, and cash and oper- 


ating accounts. 
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11.—Number of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1927-1929. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in— — 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No. No, No. No. No. No. 
PvegM traw levsie wae ere ite eee 311 226 182 - - ~ 
Vessels, ...c detent neers see ieee 7,808 EXO 7,070 732 767 (Parl 
BO ayGS i) sls Ate Peach BRR abet) i 39,672 38,061 40,101 8 ,320 8,166 Fe506 
Carrying smacks. uckmernin ree oe. ee 804 536 540 4 Dl 30 
is hine Snot iWbOstsie ee me eb. nee 1,748 2,972 2,821. 4,021 4,469 5,036 
Totalsteve.. cn ante eee. eee 50,338 49,362 | 50,714 13,077 13, 423 13,369 
Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 
Employed in— 1928. 1929. 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

IEobstenicannenessy,. 45 Eee eee ee aoe ee 2,614 3,197 5,811 2,596 3,274 5,870 
SAMMOn |CaAnnerlesi ss ace emacs otek aes 3,007 1,872 5,179 3021 2,296 5,817 
ClamrCannieniesixa bikie Aue: eclcc eee 103 326 429 100 wal 271 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 210 143 418 283 201 484 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 2,566 229 2,795 2,859 325 3,184 
Reduction plantseqsna. cs eek one eae Hes 37 802 ali 24 741 

Wotalss so tes ee eb ee 9,630 5,804 15, 434 10,076 6,291 16,367 
Grand Totals, All Fisheries............ 72,415 5,804 78,219 74,159 6,291 80,450 


12.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, 


1929-1929. 
Year. On Salaries. On Wages. Bee persia nt? Totals. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1D Oi. cress, ty: tes 2 cei 651 MOM TGS Lon lon|eos OOsCOL 4,711 916,413] 18,499] 4,856,290 
LOD Ac cyed » Se Bate sea Oe eee 487 551,330) 10,534) 2,023,040 3,083 399,016! 14,104] 2,973,386 
TKO (SRA es Me SERN Be, 614 682,535] 11,848] 2,358,780 4,115 600,415] 16,577) 3,641,730 
LOGOS. mais dei eee VN. oa le 585 681,101} 11,2€5| 2,443,971 3,597 644 ,842| 15,447] 3,769,914 
LO Ae Ts cB Be 2 ele ene 574 (Oo, OSL) 10, O8sier OSS. LG 4,379 890,413] 15,536) 4,234,761 
LOD DR i, Rene ec Se 632 805,418] 10,687] 3,166,015 4,953 998,704} 16,272) 4,971,167 
1926: Foro hae a Rae See 516 733,760] 11,579} 3,807,533 5,283) 1,081,544] 17,408] 5,622,837 
ILC (SR RRN.. oases 639 STIEZ LE 84313 66 09, cow 4,715 732,949} 16,697) 5,373,951 
O28) Fae s Rea tNochets oa ae 630 853,800} 10,579) 3,539,070 4,225 868 ,226| 15,4384) 5,261,096 
1 Oe RR 8 oe AS bet OE 660 951,669} 11,122\ 3,668,802 4,585 791,384 16,367| 5,411,855 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. 
Perhaps 60 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the fiscal year 1930 
fish worth $14,928,048 went to the United States and $4,107,761 to the United 
Kingdom. The most important single export is canned salmon (to Great Britain 
and Kuropean markets), followed closely by cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, 
South America, etc.). For fresh fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United 
States is the chief market. Canadian imports of fish in 1980 amounted to 
$4,120,206. A general review of the import and export trade in fish for 29 years 
past is given in Table 13, whilst Table 14 gives a comparative record of exports 
by countries during 1929 and 1930. Table 15 shows the leading items of export 
for the calendar years 1927-29. For a complete analysis of imports and exports, 
as well as of production, see the annual report “‘ Fisheries Statistics”, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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13.—Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-1930. 


Norr.—In this table ‘‘Exports’’ include seal skins and fish oils, and ‘‘Imports”’ 


include turtles, whale- 
bone, shells, mother of pearl, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris, in addition to Fishery Products as shown 
in Tables 12 and 13 of the External Trade section of this volume. 


Year. Fishers, 
Domestic. 
$ 

| oa ee Ee 14, 143, 294 
Boe teen nsca> 11,800, 184 
BYR ae acs 10,759, 029 
da ak i 11,114,318 
A ee eg 16,025,840 
) Sk SE Bean 10,362,142 
Ne ewes co's 13,867,367 
1 Sai ae 13,319, 664 
BOLD Sees wes = 15, 663, 162 
BOE, Sates « 15,675,544 
cS) aa ee ae 16,704, 678 
2910. G4 16,336,721 
1 Ne Bel 20, 623,560 
ES ter eral 19, 687,068 


1Nine months. 


Imports of Fish for 
Home Consumption. 


Dutiable. 


$ 
620, 706 
659,717 
734,800 
752,558 
814,540 
735,045 
838 , 037 
784,176 
952,522 
1,175,072 
1, 261,096 
1,608, 663 
1,558, 663 
1,155,186 


Free. 


3 
525,459 
743 , 703 
850, 945) 
751,402 

1,234,563 
924,046 
1,103, 649 
925,173 
820, 183 
820,019 
1, 148, 522 
910,923 
773, 109 
701, 112 


Year. Fiber, 
Domestic, 
$ 
i een dh 22,377,977 
OU a citave cae 24,889, 253 
CR Ge 32,602,151 
1) Bee ee 37, 137,072 
TO2G: whee oe 42,227,996 
(LAT ee pooh gee 33,615, 119 
NOG a lata eure 29,578,392 
W028. Fe Tas. 5 27,816,935 
BOGE aed ea 30,925,769 
(eRe me tare 33, 967,009 
O20 ees 37,487,517 
BOLTS Meade: 36,365,454 
PODOi Lat aes 35, 660, 287 
1 Atos rach oe 37,962,929 
1930... aee <3 37,185,185 


Imports of Fish for 
Home Consumption. 


Dutiable. 


$ 

895,371 
1,347,511 
1,039,585 
1,054, 848 
2,605,379 
2,416, 152 
2,172,850 
2,066,300 
1,878,336 
2,064, 222 
1,949, 269 
2,347,890 
2,595,591 
2,956, 182 
3,020,010 


Free. 


$ 
695, 702 
1,128,768 
1,884,041 
2,128,970 
1,446, 493 
1,876,303 
996, 763 
899, 531 
648 , 696 
997,059 
641, 240 
909, 188 
1,181,067 
“1,218,386 
1,100, 296 


14, pags oo dha of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, in the 


Exports to— 


British Empire. 


United Kingdom.......... 
Africa, South, British...... 
Africa, West, British...... 
[OYE 2076 bp, eee a 
Pritish India). .:...,...... 


Roritis te Guiana. ss. of eno ca 
a ae ee ean 
BeiCARRe re ec f iae a. 


JECT 690) 1 


ee 


: 


Totals, British Empire.... 


1Includes other countries. 


1929. 


$ 


3,719,872 
174,337 
245,416 

50,672 
55,045 
60,456 
93 , 367 


560, 292 


9,335,744) 


fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


1930. 


$ 


4,107,761 
230, 938 
112, 600 

59,415 
36, 934 
51,763 
130, 685 
142,562 

1,123, 462 
539,522 
503,108 
143, 935 

2,327,417 

96,483 
633, 457 


10,534,480! 


Exports to— 


Foreign Countries. 


Brazil RE Sid Se be Re he ce ae 


RE COMAES ty ere scg Mire eae os 


Totals, Foreign Countries. 


Grand Totals, Exports.. 


of $1,806,860 in 1929 and $1,488, 158 in 1930, not separated by countries. 


1929. 1930. 
$ $ 

532,173 484, 269 
330, 849 385, 146 
217,297 142,982 
928,434} 1,089,703 
848, 661 720, 126 
87,731 118,221 
2,498,589} 1,606,920 
645 , 354 632,390 
1,053,271} 1,605,337 
1,245,721 937,701 
142,320 89,777 
275,316 214,612 
130, 623 75, 099 
60,176 92,495 
152, 235 105,384 
270, 290 309, 996 
15,513,738) 14,928,048 
897, 196 830, 708 
26,820,3251| 25,162,5471 
37,962,9292| 37,185,185? 


2Grand totals include exports of seal skins and fish oils to the amounts 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries of Canada in Quantity and Value for the calendar years 


1927-1929. 
' 1927. 
Classification. Quanity | Walle. 
Fish— $ 

Milewaves, 82 Lecem eatin deacnic cee cwt. 28,959 91,906 
Bait tish=.':o- econ ee ton 1,538 45,521 
Clams? catined a5 <0) seer ree cwt. = 9250" 1305432 
Clams, fresh tect eur ee he cwt. 13, 622 23,561 
Codfish, boneless, canned or 

PLESORVEd sO: De erent: cewt. 18,376] 183,584 
Codfishtdriedas ase oie cwt.| 605,560} 4,296,929 
Codfish, fresh and frozen.......... cwt aes, 60,525 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled)....cwt. 56,508) 248,912 
Codfish¥smokedi wore. e8 een cwt. 22,864) 268,133 
Hels, fresh and frozen............. cwt 9,913 127, 033 
TLAAAOCK sCaNNeG want. se cone ae eee cwt. 1,036 9,910 
Haddockidried (5. 3.seecaieke aes = ewt. 27,900} 157,380). 
Haddock, fresh and frozen........ cwt 2,957 22,489 
ijaddocksmoked.. Jt eee es cwt 13,775 123,582 
Halibut, fresh and frozen.......... cwt. 31,520} 445,319 
Herrings, lake, fresh and frozen...cwt. 28,620} 477,046 
Herrings, sea, canned!............. cwt. 15,248] 142,716 
Herrings, sea, dry, salted......... ewt.| 1,116,936} 2,199,440 
Herrings, sea, fresh and frozen... .cwt. 263,823} 215,280 
Herrings, sea, pickled............. cwt. 54,494) 177,741 
Herring sea, smokede. os. slo cwt. 95,297| 299,922 
Lobsters, canned.................. cewt. 46,547| 3,236,281 
Lobsters; {resis erate sok cwt. 46,627] 1,485,392 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen........ cwt. 20,038 152, 634 
Mackorelsipickiede nosed. aseeitee cwt. 43,334 298,439 
Ovsters,ireshiic. 2.0 emh amet cwt. 1,566 11,445 
Pilehardsmcanned.... eee eee eee cwt. 13,903 128,040 
Pollock, hake and cusk, bee: 

canned or preserved, n.o.p......cwt. 344 1,838 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried.....cwt. 43,397} 235,591 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 

frozen Car aah Aas 8 Sete cece hee cwt. 821 2,100 
Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 

Salted tee Wak teh. ee ees ¢ cwt. 9,162 19,792 
Pollock, hake and cusk, smoked. .cwt. 70 913 
Salmon canned: eeeerieeene: cwt. 549,235) 8,930,709 
Salmon, dry salted (chum)........ cwt. 96,083] 361,332 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... cwt. 78,218) 982,992 
Salmon* pickled ssa aeeee ne cwt. 24,326} 528,158 
Salmon smokedese,csee ee eee cwt 90 1,881 
Salmon trout or lake trout, fresh 

‘and frozen i. vin.¢ hao ee eee cwt. 46,578} 515,833 
Sardines (little fish in oil)?........ cwt. 43,180] 396,331 
Shell fish, other, fresh............ cwt.|. 8,134 153, 709 
Smelts, fresh and frozen........... cwt 61,574| 876,635 
Sturgeon, fresh and frozen........ - cwt. 2,898 132, 682 
Swordfish, fresh and frozen....... cewt. 6,585 102, 849 
Tongues and sounds............... ewt. 664 35418 
Tullibee, fresh and frozen......... cwt. 87,498 465,791 
ee meat, canned or preserved, 

eee cwt. 108 1,080 
Whitefish, fresh and frozen........ cwt. 112,810] 1,332,346 
Other fresh water fish, fresh and 

LT OZOU pe Ren ac hye eae pene nee cwt. 322,795} 2,607,860 
Other fresh water fish, salted, 

dried, smoked or pickled....... cwt. 10 113 
Other sea fish, fresh and frozen. ..cwt. 7,703 60, 679 
Other sea fish, salted, dried, 

smoked, or pickled............. cwt. 1,049 8, 769 
Other sea fish, canned or pre- 

SOLY OC. WO.) 4 ae dots ee cwt 527 7,163 

Fishery Products— 
ushim cals,oane 2. Geek pce eee cwt. - - 
ae Olfalior reluser--e eee cwt 25,859 62,217 
ils— 

Pod -liVeri Omer carterckismrd reir e Oke gal. 243,394] 161,809 

SealiOiler peecee. secede cen gal. 11,801 Ooo l 

IW haleloiticns... ctiatea see coe gal 280,358} 112,964 

Oipbersishoilacn cc a eevee a gal.| 1,700,958} 657,948 
Seal skins, undressed. . LeaseN GO: 40,151 ila PRY 
Other articles of the fisheries ......... ~ 915,315 

Totals, Fish and Fishery Products.... — (34,814, 448 


1928. 
Quantity.| Value. 
$ 

29,224 81,684 
2,126 45, 857 
13,030 182,662 
13,317 23 , 858 
DPR eB OL UY 
594,384] 4,953,119 
14, 986 107,878 
81, 933 380,016 
23,169 284,297 
15,971 210, 289 
447 6,333 
28,378] 180,764 
6,056 44,417 
12,858 114, 626 
43,685 508, 293 
20,003} 362,661 
Al 206 
1,169,805) 2,023, 664 
365,407| 272,077 
61,865 170,251 
73,416 292,390 
48,115} 3,107,292 
50,501} 1,514,719 
19,697] 148,153 
66,167] 384,278 
3,336 24, 866 
24,178 221,557 
301 De aiiss 
43,738] 264,826 
1,084 4,075 
30,080 61, 298 

225 2,92 
643,399] 9,227,442 
209, 060 756, 957 
83,653} 1,035,711 
23,974 535, 903 
794 10,356 
46,955 554,562 
55,036} 536,833 
5,655 93,940 
81,161} 1,165, 640 
2,295 101, 663 
7,310} 121,440 
380 2,898 
99,662! 620,055 
109,540} 1,401, 762 
309,825] 2,563,776 
51 493 
6,043 47,535 
4,249 16, 833 
106 1,877 
337,013} 925,600 
33,499 81,497, 
266,348} 216,709 
1,553 728 
381,979} 160,091 
3,484,013] 1,359,994 
Sol? 70,487 
- 21a, 250 
— |38, 096, 245 


1Jncludes ‘‘Sardines (little fish in oil)’’ for January, February and March, 1927. 
2Nine months figures—April 1 to December 31, 1927: see ‘‘Herring, sea, canned’’. 
83Nine months figures—April 1 to March 31, 1928. 


1929. 
Quantity.| Value 
$ 

30,706 94,875 
1,714 59,907 
12,994] 204,753 
11,522 24,067 
30,909} 315,975 
514,998] 4,748,472 
i 74a Ki) 107, 253 
79,409) 369,830 
12,950 168, 423 
10,173} 136,987 
207 2,837 
26,023} 180,672 
4,649 26,095 
15,476 160, 005 
48,514 667,543 
ilygee lata} 195,054 
90 
1,090,267} 1,948, 725 
291,446 234,979 
46,351] 177,906 
80, 849 328,905 
50,385] 3,113,631 
80,195] 2,266,008 
18,076 124,111 
73,033 462,424 
6,383 60,088 
18,361} 178,621 
254 1,716 
61, 223 382, 269 
967 4,314 
24,325 50,498 
100 1,000 
605,053} 8,865,089 
89,963) 315,341 
69,407) 1,119,617 
22,817 536, 691 
957 15 S17 
44,984} 528,319 
57,556 578,015 
3,591 56,394 
67,583} 989,916 
1,871 65, 522 
5,981 78,093 
887 9,085 
87,859 723,022 
523 2,008 
114,927} 1,518,658 
317,365] 2,748,526 
1,030 4,324 
6,547 55,086 
5,all 37,105 
120 1,634 
324,451 826, 260 
29,395 64,772 
169, 457 129,911 
37,608 19,920 
541,585 220,089 
2,934,461] 1,098,669 
24,146 108, 532 
- 45,945 
— |37, 546,393 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.' 


An article on the general geology of Canada, referring to the chief mineral- 
bearing areas of the Dominion, will be found at pp. 18-29 of the present edition of 
the Year Book. This is followed by an account of the chief discoveries and 
investigations of mineral-bearing ores in 1929, at pp. 29-386; similar articles for 
earlier years were published in previous editions. These articles furnish refer- 
ences to more detailed sources of information in the publications of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments and in the scientific journals. 

The Mines and Minerals chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sec- 


‘tions:—(1) a sketch of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws, 


(2) a summary of general production, (3) the industrial organization of the 
mining industries, (4) production of the metallic minerals, (5) production of 
the non-metallic’ minerals, (6) production of clay products and_ structural 
materials. 

For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada the 
reader is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical 
and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which are here 
briefly described :—~ 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics of the production of mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried 
out by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments 
of the various Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration 
with these Departments. Questionnaires sent out to the mining producers 
are designed to meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the pro- 
vincial authorities, thus eliminating duplication of labour. 


Annual and Monthly Statistical Reports.—Detailed statistics of the mineral 
production of the Dominion are published annually in. a comprehensive 
report of over 300 pages which includes tables of Dominion-wide production, 
capital invested in the mining industry, number of employees, salaries and 
wages, fuel and machinery used in mining, together with tables showing im- 
ports and exports of minerals and their products, and a résumé of general 
mining conditions. The latest of these reports available for distribution at 
the time of writing covers the calendar year 1929, and may be obtained from 
the Dominion Statistician on request. 

* A summarized preliminary report on mineral production is also prepared 
annually for presentation at the annual meeting of the Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy about Mar. 1 of each year, and giving fairly 
detailed preliminary figures for the preceding calendar year. (The 1930 report 
is now available.) Further, a bulletin issued each year at the beginning of 


1 Revised by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in 
Chapter XXVIII, Section 1, under ‘Production’. 
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January gives the most accurate estimate then possible for the mineral pro- 
duction of the year just closed. In addition to the above, annual bulletins 
giving the detailed production of each mineral are issued as soon as the final 
figures become available in each case. 

Monthly statistics of the physical production of 16 of the leading min- 
erals of Canada have been compiled for the past two years and are published 
in a monthly bulletin. These figures indicate the current trend of activity 
in mining operations. ; 


Coal Statistics——In a country like Canada, coal is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all minerals, from the point of view of the general public. This 
special position is recognized in the statistics by the publication of an Annual 
Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, giving complete details of coal-mining 
operations in the various coal-producing provinces and showing the imports 
and exports of coal by kinds and by ports of entry and exit, together with 
industrial statistics in relation to coal mining. Monthly bulletins and Quar- 
terly Reports on Coal and Coke Statistics. are also issued, giving coal and 
coke production and imports and exports, the quarterly printed reports show- 
ing in detailed form production of coal by areas, and imports and exports by 
ports of entry and exit. 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of the Yukon and Northwest Territories as well 
as those lying within Indian Reserves and National Parks in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia. Since the transfer of the natural resources to the 
Prairie Provinces all other mineral lands lying within the boundaries of the 
several provinces are administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by 
the Department of the Interior, within the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories. 

Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in the territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals 
which may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


Coal.—The maximum area which may be granted under lease to one applicant 
is 2,560 acres, and the length of the location must not exceed four times its 
breadth. Rental is $1 an acre per annum, and royalty on coal disposed of is 5 
cents per ton. In unsurveyed territory, the location must be staked by the 
applicant personally, and personal application must be made to the mining 
recorder for a lease. Such location must be marked on the ground by two legal 
posts, one at each end of the longest dimension, and a line must be marked out 
joing the posts. In surveyed territory, personal application only is necessary. 
The lease conveys the coal-mining rights only, but surface rights necessary for 
purposes of operation may be obtained by arbitration in the case of lands already 
disposed of, or under lease from the Crown if vacant. There is no limit to the 
area Which may be acquired by assignment. 
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Petroleum and Natural Gas.—The maximum area which may be acquired 
under application by one applicant is 1,920 acres in the Yukon Territory and 
2,560 acres or 4 square miles in the Northwest Territories. No person shall be 
permitted to acquire a greater area except by assignment. The rental for the 
first year shall be 50 cents an acre and that for subsequent years $1 per acre. In 
the Yukon Territory a prospecting permit may be issued for one year to cover 
a maximum area of 1,920 acres the rental of which shall be 10 cents per acre 
accompanied by a cash bond at the rate of 40 cents for each acre. The issue 
of such permit is conditional upon prospecting operations, equivalent to the 
cash deposit, being conducted on the location during the year. Rental on 
leases in the Yukon Territory for the second and third years may be satisfied 
by actual drilling operations also for the fourth and fifth years under specified 
conditions. In the Northwest Territories a preliminary permit may be obtained 
to prospect a maximum area of 2,560 acres, rental payable on one-half of the 
area only. Upon discovery of oil being made, a final lease of one-half of the 
area required, to be selected by the permittee, will be issued. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person more than 17 years of 
age. Claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line 
joining them marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, 
and extend 1,000 feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the 
river and extend back 1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek 
or river on which they front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in develop- 
ment of each claim to be incurred and proved each year, $200 in the Yukon 
Territory and $100 elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 


Alkali.—Deposits comprise natural surface accumulations of soluble min- 
eral salts and associated marls, at or near the surface. Area which may be leased, 
1,920 acres. Term of lease, 20 years, renewable. Fee, $10 for the issue of a lease. 
Rental, 25 cents an acre per annum. The lessee shall expend in actual develop- 
ment or improvements on the property leased not less than $10,000 during the 
first three years of the term of the lease. Not less than $2,500 shall be so 
expended during the first and during the second years of the term. Royalty, . 
from 124 cents to 25 cents a ton of salts shipped. 


Carbon-Black.—The recorded owner of a lease of natural gas rights acquired 
under the regulations may obtain a permit to use the gas for the production of 
earbon-black, if the location affected is situated in an isolated part of the country 
where there is no market for the sale of such gas. The permittee must expend 
$15,000 during each of the first and second years of the term of the permit in the 
erection and completion of an efficient plant. Gasolene content, if sufficient, 
must first be extracted. Royalty, 5 p.c. of the value of the gas at the well. 
Minimum value of such gas, 2 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 


‘Quarrying.—Dominion lands containing limestone, granite, slate, marble, 
gypsum, marl, gravel, sand, clay or building stone, may be leased at an annual 
rental of $1 an acre. The maximum area to one applicant shall be 40 acres. A 
railway company or municipality, requiring material for construction or mainten- 
ance of railway or municipal works, may acquire more than one location. The 
location must be staked out, if situated in unsurveyed territory. 
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Dredging.—A dredging lease conveys the exclusive right to sub-aqueous 
mining and dredging in a specified area of a river bed to be described, the 
location to be 5 miles or less in the western provinces and territories and 10 miles 
or less in the Yukon. The term of the lease is 15 years in the Yukon and 20 
years elsewhere, renewable. Rental per annum in the Yukon: $100 per mile the 
first year, and for each subsequent year $10 per mile. Outside the Yukon: $50 
per mile the first year, and $10 for each subsequent year. Royalty, 23 p.c. in the 
Yukon, and elsewhere 23 p.c. on the value of products exceeding $10,000. Dredge 
to be installed within three years from the date of the lease in the Yukon, and 
within one year from such date elsewhere. Outside the Yukon, expenditures in 
prospecting and development work may be accepted in satisfaction of rental for 
a limited term of years, and, for this purpose, operations may be consolidated 
over an unbroken extent of a river not exceeding 15 miles. 


Quartz.—‘ Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of gold, silver, and 
all naturally occurring useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, bitumen and oil shales. 


Under the new regulations, effective April 1, 1929, any prospector or locator 
of a mineral claim, whether an individual, mining partnership or a company, 
must first be the holder of a miner’s licence, the fee for which is $5 for an 
individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts for mining 
companies proportionate to their capitalization. A licensee may-stake out three 
claims per annum for himself, and six more for two other licensees, not exceed- 
ing nine in all, in any mining division, or double these numbers in the Northwest 
Territories. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and marked by a post at each 
corner—maximum area 51-65 acres, being 1,500 feet square. Entry is granted 
by mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim located by a licensee on his own licence, 
and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. Grant is renewable from year 
to year on 40 days’ work being done on the location each year. All work done 
is subject to inspection. When 200 days’ work has been done and confirmed, 
discovery of mineral in place shown to have been made, a survey made by a 
Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense and certain other requirements 
complied with, a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, the rental for 
the full term being $50. The cost of the survey, reckoned as 30 days’ (and in 
the Northwest Territories 40 days’) work, may be counted as work done on the 
claim. A maximum of nine claims may be grouped for purposes of represen- 
tation work. When the profits of a mine exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, 
there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, proportionate to the profits made. 


For copies of any of the regulations above referred to, application may be 
made to the Supervisory Mining Engineer, Territorial Mining Lands Service, 
Interior Department, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Nova Scotia.—All minerals in Nova Scotia, except limestone, gypsum and 
building materials, are the property of the Crown in the right of the province of 
Nova Scotia. They are dealt with under the provisions of the Mines Act (c. 22, 
R.S.N.S., 1923), and amending Acts of 1927 (c. 17), and 1929 (c. 22), and are 
administered by the Minister of Public Works and Mines, at whose office in the 
Parliament Buildings, Halifax, all records of mining titles are kept. 


——— 
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The chief mineral product of Nova Scotia is coal, which is subjected to a 
royalty of 124 cents per long ton. Coal used in mining operations, or used for 
domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine, is exempted from 
royalty. 

Licences to search for mineral, good for a year, are issued at a nominal fee. 
More permanent holding is obtained by lease, which, in the case of minerals other 
than gold and silver, is granted for 20 years (subject to payment of an annual 
rental and the performance of work), the lease carrying the right to three suc- 
cessive renewals of 20 years each. A lease for gold and silver is given for 40 
years, subject to a small annual rental and performance of work. 

Other important minerals of Nova Scotia are gold, salt, lead, zinc, copper, 
diatomaceous earth. manganese, antimony, gypsum and limestone. 

_ Full information concerning minerals and mining laws may be obtained by 
writing the Department of Public Works and Mines at the above address. 


. 


New Brunswick.—In grants of Crown land with few exceptions since about 
the year 1805, all mines and minerals are reserved to the Crown and regarded as 
property separate from the soil. Prior to this time, most of the grants reserved 
only gold, silver, copper, lead and coal. Royalties levied are 10 cents per long 
ton on coal and 5 p.c. on petroleum and natural gas. Prospectors must obtain a 
licence which costs $10 and is good for the calendar year. It entitles the pros- 
pector to stake up to 10 claims of 40 acres each. Claims must be registered within 
30 days and 25 days’ work done on each claim within the year, after which a 
mining licence, renewable annually on the payment of $10 per claim, will be 
granted. Administration is carried on subject to the provisions of the Mining 
Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B., 1927). For full information apply to the Department of 
Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B. 


Quebec.—The mining lands of Quebec are administered by the Minister of 
Mines, subject to the provisions of the Quebec Mining Act (c. 80, R.S.Q., 1925). 
In townships the Crown retains full mining rights on lands granted subse- 
quently to July 24, 1880, and, in the case of gold and silver, on lands granted 
previous to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown in most of the 
seigneuries. . 

Mining lands up to 200 acres in extent can be acquired by staking the ground ° 
as prescribed by the Mining Act. Claims must be recorded and 25 days’ work 
per claim done within 12 months, when a mining licence is granted upon payment 
of 50 cents an acre and a recording fee of $10. ‘The licence is renewable an- 
nually. When a mineral occurrence of importance has been found, the mining 
rights can be purchased as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior min- 
erals and $3 per acre for inferior minerals. 

Mining operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes are 
payable on annual profits at rates graduated up from 3 p.c. A mining inspector 
is appointed in each mining division for the administration of the mining laws 
and regulations. 


Ontario.—Ontario owns and administers for mining purposes, through her 
Department of Mines, all the Crown lands within her boundaries except Indian 
lands, which are under the Dominion Government. Mining lands are subject to 
the provisions of the Mining Act, (c. 45, R.S.O. 1927). Title is a grant in fee 
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simple, except in forest reserves, where the lands are leased. A resident mining 
recorder is appointed for each mining division created in the mineral areas. 
There is a tax on mining lands in unorganized territory of 5c. per acre per annum. 
Other taxation is on the net profits, the rate being 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000; 5 p.c. 
from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, etc. The first $10,000 of profit is exempt. There is 
no apex law, all claim boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes 
are settled by the Recorder, or, on appeal, by the Mining Court of Ontario. 


A miner’s licence is necessary to stake out or acquire Crown lands for mining 
purposes; fee $5 per year for an individual; for companies, $100 on each 
million dollars capital. The holder may stake out for himself three claims in 
any and every mining division, and six additional for not more than two other 
licence holders. A mining claim in unsurveyed territory is a square of 20 chains 
to a side (40 acres) with lines N-S and E-W astronomically. Where land is 
subdivided into lots a claim may be an eighth, a quarter or a half lot, 2.e., up 
to 50 acres. 


There are special provisions regarding petroleum, natural gas, coal and salt 
on the James Bay slope, where these substances may be searched for under 
authority of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be taken up by an 
individual in blocks of 640 acres. 


Full information concerning the mineral resources of the province and the 
mining laws may be obtained by writing the Department of Mines, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. 


Manitoba.—With the transfer of the natural resources to the province of 
Manitoba on July 15, 19380, control of most of the public lands—now known as 
provincial lands—passed from Dominion Lands Administration to that of the 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources of the Manitoba Government. 


During the 1930 session, the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba enacted a 
“Provincial Lands Act” wherein all mines and minerals are reserved to the 
Crown out of every disposition of provincial lands. Further provision is made 
for the right to enter, locate, prospect and mine such minerals in a manner and 
on such terms and conditions as are set forth in the Mines Act (c. 27, 1930) and 
regulations thereunder. The Mines Act of 1930 repealed an Act existing since 
1897 but preserved the regulations passed thereunder governing general mining 
operations. 


Mining lands and rights are administered by the Mines Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Natural Resources, subject to the provisions of the Mines 
Act. Regulations under this Act put into force by Order in Council govern the 
administration and leasing of— 


1. Mineral claims—gold, silver, copper, zinc, etc. 
2. Boring permits—Coal, natural gas, oil shale, petroleum and salt. 


J. Quarrying locations—granite, limestone, marble, slate or any building 
stone, gypsum, gravel, marl, peat and sand. 


A miner’s licence is necessary to prospect, stake out or acquire Crown lands 
for mining purposes; fee of $5 for an individual and larger amounts for mining 
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partnerships and mining companies. A licensee may stake out for himself three 


mineral claims and six more for two other licensees, not exceeding nine in all 


in any mining division. He may also obtain one boring permit or one quarry- 
ing location. 


A mineral claim in unsurveyed territory is a square of 1,500 feet (51-65 
acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically. A boring permit allows of 640 


acres to be taken up and a quarrying location up to 51-65 acres. 


In the case of a mineral claim, entry is granted by the mining recorder, fee 
$5 for a claim located by the licensee on his own licence and $10 if recorded on 
behalf of another licensee. After recording, 25 days’ work per claim must be 


~ done within twelve months and the grant is renewable from year to year on 25 
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days’ work being done on the claim each year. A maximum of nine claims may 
be grouped fcr the purpose of this work. When 125 days’ work has been done 
and confirmed, a survey made by a Manitoba land surveyor at the granitee’s 
expense, and certain other requirements complied with, a lease is granted. The 
cost of the survey may be reckoned as one year’s work done on the claim. 


The provisions regarding substances searched for under authority of ia boring 
permit make it possible to obtain a lease for 21 years for the location if the 
holder has proved during the term of the boring permit (which is one year) 


that he has discovered any one of such substances in commercial quantities on 


the land included in the permit. The lease is subject to annual rental, and also 
to the expenditure of $2.50 per acre per annum, in obtaining oil shale, coal, 
natural gas, petroleum or salt. 


Lands containing granite, limestone, marble, slate or any building stone, 
together with clay, gravel, gypsum or sand may be leased at an annual rental, 
together with an expenditure of $2.50 per acre per annum in taking out the 
material. 


For a copy of the regulations governing the disposal of mineral rights, 
application may be made to the Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Mining recerders’ offices are located at Winnipeg, The Pas and Kississing 
(Cold Lake). 


Saskatchewan.—On Sept. 1, 1930, the province of Saskatchewan came into 


control of its natural resources, which, since 1905, had been controlled and 
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administered by the Dominion Government. Until such time as it is found 
necessary or expedient, the Dominion mining laws and regulations will remain 
in force in the province of Saskatchewan. These regulations are shown at the 
beginning of this section of the Canada Year Book. 


The Saskatchewan Mines Act provides for the competency of mine managers 
and pit bosses, for the reporting of accidents and generally for the welfare and 
safety of those employed in the production of minerals. 


Alberta.—Since the Dominion Government in 1930 transferred control of 
the natural resources lying within the boundaries of Alberta to the Provincial 
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Government, the leasing or disposal of mineral lands or rights is administered 
under provincial laws and regulations. However, until new conditions neces- 
sitate change, mineral lands or rights within the province are being administered 
by the Provincial Government in accordance with the Dominion mining laws 
and regulations in force at the time of the transfer. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act of the province of Alberta and regulations 
made thereunder make provision for the safe operation of mines in the province, 
applying to mines of coal, ironstone, shale, clay and other minerals. Operations 
must be under the control of officials who hold certificates granted after suitable 
examination. A staff of inspectors is provided to administer the regulations. 
Monthly reports of operations must be returned to the Minister. 


The Coal Sales Act requires that all coal mines shall be registered by name 
and all coal produced in Alberta sold under the registered name. The Coal 
Miners Wages Security Act requires all coal operators to provide bond to 
insure the payment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board 
ot Public Commissions. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines, organized under the pro- 
visions of c. 163, R.S.B.C., 1924, and amendments, administers the mineral lands 
of the province, and has charge of all matters relating to mining, including the 
Bureau of Mines and all offices established under the Bureau of Mines Act and 
ali Government offices in connection with the mining industry. 

The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the prospector, with small 
fees and rentals. On a lode mine of 51 acres an expenditure of $500 in work, 
which may be spread over 5 years, is required to obtain a Crown grant, while 
surface rights are obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per acre. Any 
person over the age of 18 and any joint stock company can obtain a “ free 
miner’s certificate” on payment of a fee, which for the individual is $5 per 
annum, while for the joint stock company it is either $50 or $100, depending 
on capitalization. Mineral claims located under the provisions of the Mineral 
Act must not exceed 1,500 feet square. 


Placer.—Placer mining is governed by the “ Placer Mining Act”, and by the 
interpretation clause its scope is defined as “the mining of any natural stratum 
or bed of earth, gravel, or cement mined for gold or other precious minerals 
or stones”’. 


Placer Claims—Placer claims are of 3 classes, as follows:-—(1) Creek dig- 
gings,—200 feet long and 1,000 feet wide, 500 feet on each side of the stream; 
(2) bar diggings —-250 feet square on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 
feet long at high water, extending between high-water mark and extreme low- 
water mark; (3) dry diggings, over which water never extends,—250 feet square. 

A placer claim must be worked by the owner, or someone on his behalf, con- 
tinuously during working hours. Discontinuance for 72 hours, except in close 
season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other reason satisfactory to the 
Gold Commissioner is deemed abandonment. To hold a placer claim over one 
year, it must be again recorded before expiration of the year. 


Placer Leases—Leases of unoccupied Crown lands may be granted by the 
Gold Commissioner of the district. Placer leases are of 4 classes, as follows :— 
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(1) Creek lease—on rivers or on abandoned or unworked creeks, half a mile in 
length—annua! rental, $37.50; annual expenditure required on development, $250. 
(2) Bench lease—80 acres—annual rental, $25; annual expenditure required on 
development, $250. (3) Dredging lease—on the bed of any river below low 
water mark, 5 miles—annual rental, $25 per mile; annual expenditure required 
on development, $1,000 per mile; the value of any new plant or machinery 
employed to count as money expended in development. (4) Precious stone 
diggings—10 acres. 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


Since 1886, the first year that the Geological Survey issued complete returns 
of mineral production, Canada has shown a fairly steady growth in mineral out- 
put. In that year the per capita production was only $2.23; in 1901, five years 
after the Yukon discoveries, production totalled $12.16 per capita. There was 
a falling-off from 1902 to 1904. Thereafter, owing to the discovery of silver in 
the Cobalt area, the development of the copper and nickel ores of the Sudbury 
district, the opening up of the gold mines of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in 
Ontario, the improvements in metallurgical practice which led to the recoveries 
of large quantities of lead and zine from British Columbia ores, and the dis- 
coveries and developments in Quebec and Manitoba, the per capita production 
rose to $31.78 in 1929. 


In 1929, the latest year for which world figures are available, Canada stood 
first in the production of asbestos and nickel, third in output of gold and silver, 
fourth in lead and copper, sixth in zine and eleventh in the production of pig 
iron and coal. During that year Canada produced 85 p.c. of the world’s nickel, 
68 p.c. of the world’s asbestos, a little less than half the world’s cobalt, 10 p.c. 
ef the gold, 9 p.c. of the silver, 8 p.c. of the lead, 5 p.c. of the zinc, and 16 p.c. 
of the copper. Figures of total production fail to convey a correct impression 
of the magnitude of the industry on account of the diversity of the products and 
of the units involved, while the varying prices attendant upon fluctuating market 
conditions vitiate comparisons on the value basis. 


Preliminary figures of the 1930 output, valued at $278,470,563, reflected the 
lower prices for metals and the general falling-off in demand for coal and other 
non-metallics. More gold, copper, zinc, natural gas, petroleum, stone, and sand 
and gravel were produced than ever before and the silver and lead output ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year, but the production of coal, asbestos, gypsum, 
lime, cement and clay products were all lower than in 1929. In addition to the 
mining and metallurgical development of our known ore bodies, prospecting in 
outlying areas has been carried forward on a much greater scale than formerly. 
The development of the aeroplane has provided an agent of rapid transportation 
in regions where the canoe and dog team were the only other means available, 
whilst photography from the air is providing reliable maps of large. regions 
formerly entirely unexplored. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total values of the minerals produced in Canada 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1928 and 1929, with the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year. 
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An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, as to 
- quantities and values, is furnished in Table 3, which shows that the increase 


average values. 


of 18-1 p.c. in. the value of product in the latter year, as compared with the 
former, was due to an increase of 8:4 p.c. in quantitits mined and 4:7 p.c. in 


; i 1.— Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1930. 
Saba Total Value. ate ie eee Total Value. ees es been Total Value. Nee 
capita. : capita. y capita. 
; es $ $ $ $ $ 
WES Gite osiec tes 10,221, 255 2-231) 1901.0... 65,797,911 12°16 |) 1916... 2. 177, 201, 584 22-05 
ESS fee acterac's 5 10,321,331 SOON LOO2 63, 231, 836 LPS Oat hOd ie. 189, 646,821 23-18 
ERS Sor cra chs 12,518, 894 2°67 || 1908..... 61,740,513 10-83 |} 1918... 211,301, 897 25°36 
BEBO. ecu atied 14,013,113 2-96 || 1904..... 60,082,771 10-27 || 1919. 325 176, 686,390 20-84 
1 ' 16,763,353 3:50 | 1905..... 69,078,999 11-49 || 1920.... 227, 859, 665 26-40 
BSUS scab at's 18,976,616 3-92 || 1906..... 79,286,697 | 12-81 | 1921.... 171,923,342 19-56 
| 16,623,415 | 3-39 || 1907..... 86, 865, 202 13°75) |} 1922... 7 184,297,242 20-61 
1893 Nodes eee 20,035,082 4-04 | 1908..... 85,557,101 13-16 1923... 214,079,331 23-57 
m 1904......... 19,931,158 | 3-98 || 1909.....} 91,831,441 | 13,70 |] 1924.....} 209,583,406 |. 22-72 
1895 ny Sera. 20,505,917 4-05 || 1910.....} 106,823,623 15-44 || 1925.... 226, 583, 333 24-20 
; ee 22,474,256. 4-38 | 1911.....] 103,220,994 14-32 || 1926.... 240, 437,123 225°61 
} 1897 SOI oe 28,485,023 5-49 || 1912.....] 135,048,296 18°32} 1927. 1% 247,356, 695 25:97 
1898 SeeSG oe | 38,412,431 7-32 || 1913.....| 145,634,812 19-35 |} 1928.... 274,989,487 28-07 
1899 bea tee 49, 234,005 9-27 || 1914.....] 128,863,075 16-75 |) 1929.... 310, 850, 246 31-73 
MOO 5. cg < stes. 3 12-04 | 1915.....] 187,109,171 17-44 || 1930.... 278, 470,563! 28:03 1 


64,420, 877 


1Subject to revision. 


2.—Mineral Préduction of Canada, calendar years 1928 and 1929. 
0 SEER SSDS Se ome 5 ee |e ea eS TT SS a 


4 Item. 
A MBTALLIC. 
m Arsenic (AseQsz)....... lb. 
MPESISTOUGH o.oo. cs os ss 
MM ACINIUIN 5. 5 54'4cie sess “ 
Cnet re tons 
DONE ee naa lb. 
BPO rca less s 
ok i Oh. ae fine oz 
Tron ore for export..... tons 
Dit a eae lb 
Molybdenite.......... ss 
LT) TE ER a ite ae 
Palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, etc,....... fine oz. 
MPRATEENIDTYN. 0p Fuh, ote ss a 
URGE Ree a - 
7) A ae ae ag Sg lb. 


a ee 


17166—22} 


P.C. Increase (+) 


1928. 1929. or Decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ p.c p.c. wl 
5,432, 223 193,052} 5,230,088 171,320) — 3-7 | — 14-6 
14,002 5, 067 194,329 307,114 - 3 
491,894 341,374 773,976 675,294) + 57-4] + 97-7 
~ - 126 900 - = 
956,590} 1,672,320 929,415} 1,801,915} — 2-9) + 7:8 
202,696,046] 28,598,249] 248,120,760] 43,415,251) + 22-4) + 51-8 
1,890,592) 39,082,005 1,928,308] 39,861,663} + 2"0) => 2-0 
ew dp ys 6,732 2,748 7,359] + 22-4) + 9-4 
337,946,688) 15,553,231] 326,522,566] 16,544,248) — 3:4) + 6-4 
= - 16,150 6, 400 es Pits 
96,755,578} 22,318,907} 110,275,912) 27,115,461) + 14-0 oe 21-4 
13, 607 627, 833 17,318 809, 289} +- 27-2) + 28-9 
10,532 708,909 12,519 846, 756) +- 18-9} + 19-5 
21,936,407] 12,761,725] 23,143,261] 12,264,308) + 5-5| — J i 3°8 
184,647,374] 10,148,050) 197,267,087} 10,626,778) +- 6-8} + 4-8 
"| pri ad 
— | 132,012,454 — | 154,454, 056 -|+ 17-0 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1928 and 1929—continued. 
P.C. Increase (+) 
Was tee or Decrease (—). 
Item. — —— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ p.c. p.c. 
Non-METALLIC. 
Fuels. 
Coal. ee eit ens eee tons 17,564,293] 63,757,833} 17,496,557| 63,065,170) — 0-4) — 1-1 
INatuba lee acme M cu. ft 22,582,586 8,614,182} 28,378,462 9,977,124) + 25-6| + 15-8 
Peat. Pak. See ees tons 1,497 5, 845 2,607 13,339} + 74-0) + 128-0 
Petroleum, crude...... br] 624,184 2,035,300 1,117,368 3,731,764) + 79-0) + 83-5 
Totalss Muelsi esc ae - 74,413,160 - 76, 787,397 -|+ 3-2 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals 
Actinolitemen er ate. tons 70 875 30 375| — 57-1] — Girfeak 
Asbestos: wear «eee ne 273,033] 11,238,360 306,055) 13,172,581) + 12-1) + 17-2 
Bary.tess neeaccciens e¢ 127 2,847 105 2,341) — 17-4) — igor 
Beryl crystals......... lb. = - 4,456 114 ~ - 
Bituminous sands..... tons 94 374 989 3,956 - 
Diatomites ase ae s 368 8,960 429 10,330} + 16-6) + 15-3 
Heldspanisaeedan cee ¢ 31,897 284, 942 37,527 340,471) + 17-6] + 19-5 
EGOTspaten ween eee y - - 17,870 268,120 - *— 
Graphite tiene eee te 1,097 57,041 1,461 103,174) + 33-1) + 81-0 
Grindstones:..,54....% E 1,855 100, 960 1,947 106,354) + 5-0} + 5-3 
Gypsum ee ee bee * 1,246,368 3, 748, 648 1,211, 689 3,345,696) — 2-7| — 10-7 
Ironvoxdes ae eee ee 4 5,414 111,198 6,518 115,932} + 20-4) + 4-1 
Maonesitelon adic 13,195 346, 990 18, 809 491,170} + 42-5) + 41-5 
Manganese, bog....... s 385 BR OR 301 1,830} — 21-8) — 18-2 
Mii Caie’ Sates Nee ee. ue 3, 660 87, 168 4,053 118,549) + 10-7) + 36-0, 
Mineral water......... gal. 269,045 33,498 321,905 16,139} + 19-7; — 51-8 
Phosphates ess sees tons 641 8,276 1,185 5,380) + 84-0} — 35-0 
Ouarizs whee ce oe i 282,522 523,933 265, 949 561,527) — 5-8} + 7-1 
Delt weer. Gok es Dene eee sa 299,445 1,495,971 330, 264 1,578,086) + 10-3} + 5-5 
Silicaubrick ey. .a2e6 M 3,224 155,002 3,951 173,581} + 22-5] + 11-7 
Soapstone 4) non. tons = 40,171 - 47, 986 - | + 19-5 
Sodium carbonate..... “ 519 4,922 600 8,100) + 15-6} + 64-5 
Sodium sulphate...... 4 6,016 68, 804 5,018 64,112) — 16-6] — 6-9 
Sulpmur le wee cee o 38, 589 321,033 42,781 350, 843} + 10-9) + 9-3 
Pak eva setae es e 14,925 179,187 15,509 181,212) + 3-9) + 1-1 
Volcanic dust......... oy 485 9,795 300 6,000) — 38-1} — 38-8 
Totals, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals..... — | 18,826,692 = 21,073,959 - 1l-y 
Totals, Non-Metallic 
Minerals............. - | 93,239,852 — | 97,861,356 - 5-0 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
Onn hs irl Bie RUA M 17.032 349, 847 26,624 538,096) + 51-9; + 53-9 
Commonae 420, M 93, 280 1,328,981 77,399 1,195,511] — 17-0} — 10-0 
Stiff mud process— 
(wire cut) 
EXC A eel AAW are M 101, 717), 9 2),.247, 472 114,093 2,469,417) + 12-1} + 10-0 
Common.,....... M 144,404 2,182,307 170,840 2,509,451} + 18-3) + 15-0 
Dry press— 
MaCOKGe Eel aetos ee M 36, 587 748,301 38,591 813,461] + 5-5] + 8-7 
Common. oe M 24 294 337,096 26,131 368,039} + 7°65} + 9-2 
Fancy or ornamental 
loves) geeein ose, Ane M 599 28,763 187 12,795) — 68-8) — 55-5 
Sewer brick......... M 2,888 59,010 4,765 96,588} + 65-0} + 63-6 
Paving brick........ M 338 4,464 97 3,844] — 71-3) — 13-9 
Hirer Ck anr rer M 4,940 234,460 5,196 251,043} + 5-1] + 7-0 
IMTS ERASE sa Aye tons 5,148 35, 409 5,041 35,226) — 2-1).— 0-5 
Fire clay blocks and shapes. - 105,091 - 130,411 —|+ 24-0 
Hollow blocks........ tons 2005204 1,930; 152 221,800 2,214,384' + 8-0' + 14:7 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1928 and 1929—concluded. 


P.C. Increase (++) 


Item, 1928. 1929. or Decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ Cc c 
Ciay Propucts AND OTHER r ‘ 
SrructurRAL Propucts—con. 
Clay Products—con. 
Roofing tile........... No. 72,930 6,435 35,075 4,628} — 51-9] — 28-1 
Floor tile (quarries). .sq. ft. 171,520 45,729 307, 400 70,186) + 79-3) + 53-5 
SE CE te) eae M 22,629 656, 054 25,000 720,316) + 10-5} + 9-8 
Sewer pipe, copings, 
flue linings, etc............ - 1,723,644 - 2,005, 887 -|+ 16:4 
Pottery, glazed and unglazed - 356, 093 - 323,194 -|— 9-2 
Other clay products......... - 2,410 - 142,166 - - 
Totals, Clay Products. . - 12,381,718 - 13,904, 643 -;}+ 12-3 
Other Structural Materials. 
Wement: io ocen ch ass brl. 11,023,928) 16,739,163} 12,284,081] 19,337,235) + 11-4) + 15-5 
MEMO ihe che Rees ok tons 508, 889 4,534,568 674 , 087 5,908,610) + 32-4) + 30-3 
Sand and gravel...... Hk 28,102,917 5,809,431] 27,846,945 7,317,814) — 0-9) + 26-0 
Sth okay eae ie St eae e 8,253,934] 10,272,301 9,622,424) 12,066,532) + 16-6} + 17-5 
Totals, Other Structural 
WEA TOTES ations «icc sues 1. — | 37,355,463 -— | 44,630,191 -|+ 19-5 
Totals, Clay Products 
and Other Struc- 
tural Materials....... - | 49,737,181 - | 58,534,834 -|+ 17-7 
Grand Totals.......... — | 274,989, 487 — | 310,850,246 -|+ 13-0 


1 Includes sulphur content of pyrites at its sale value and estimated figures for quantity and value of 
sulphur in smelter gases used for acid making. 


a 


3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1928 and 1929 (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Ties Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value at Prices Value ved a (+) or or Smaller 
1929. of 1928. 1928. Tease | Lower (—) (—) 
Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
METALLIC. 
IRE as Si 5 Se me 171 186 193] — 22) — 15} — 7 
CESS 9 ae Ge 307 70 5} + 302) + 237| + 65 
RTT NS oR cys Sinkorn cscs 675 537 341} + 334) + 138} + 196 
CEERI Set a ae 1,802 1,624 1,672} + 130} + 178} — 48 
SBRTVINAT Ss Pe icide a Fa urske cod oo 43,415 35,010 28,598} + 14,817) + 8,405} + 6,412 
a Oe ce 39, 862 39, 862 39,082} + 780 -|+ 780 
SLE 6 A ieee i 16,544 15,020 15,553) + 991} + 1,524) — 533 
SCN EA oss ate 27,116 25,430 22,319} + 4,797) + 1,686} + i, le 
Palladium, rhodium, etc... . 809 800 628) + 181) + 9} + 172 
ETE Sen ee 847 843 709} + 138} + 4) + 134 
bi a de 12,264 13, 463 12,762) — 498] — 1,199) + 701 
OP . Se Gea A i eee a 10,627 10,830 10,143) + 484) — 203} + 687 
Other metallics............. 15 16 - 8} — 1) + 9 
Totals, Metallic Min- 

BORIS Oss Sas cones 154, 454 143,691 132,012} + 22,442} + 10,763) + 11,679 


ee | | | | | 


34 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1928 and 1929 (‘‘000’’ omitted )—concluded. 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual a yee Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value at Prices Value Dasrease (+) or or Smaller 
1929. of 1928. 1928. a Lower (—) — 
: Prices. | Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Non-METALLICc. 
Fuels. 
Coal ea cnr ase aa 63, 065 63,500 63,758| — 693] — 435) — 258 
Natural cass eee see ee ae 9,977 10,825 8,614] + 1,363] — 848] + Popa lal 
Petroleum, crucea mane ie Sutoe 3,640 2,035} ++ 1,697); + 92) + 1,605 
PEAUR ors irae kee Ment te eG 13] 10 + + _}. 4 
Totals, Fuels........... 16,787 77,995 74,413] + 2,374, — 1,188] +- 3,562 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
NSDOSUOS Sa tk citrine saree cee 13,1738 12,597 11,238) + 1,935} + 576] + 1,359 
GLAS parte. alee somite as 340 335 2 + 55) + 5] + 50 
EIMGrspareweect om cece 268 268 - {+ 268 -{-+. 268 
Graphiter. nase eee 103 76 57) + 46; + 27) + 19 
Grindstones: siete eee 106 106 101) + -|+ 5 
Givpsum ene ee ERR Lee 3,346 3, 638 3,744] — 398] — 292) — 106 
TPOMOXIGES aie: eee a eet 116 134 1112) + — 18) + 23 
Maonesites. to cpucee feos: seek 491 494 347) + 144) — + 147 
Mica ear tee oes teen keene 119 97 87) + 32} + 22) + 10 
Mineralwaterts. sae noe eer 16 40 34} — 18} — 24) +- 6 
OOAEUZaree. ct ace ee rete 562 494 524] + 38} + 68] — 30 
Nd tetrad ae, Ce aa eRe OE 1,578 1,650 1,496} + 82} — 72) + 154 
Silicasbrickse sarees ee 174 190 156} + 18} — 16; + 84 
Sodium sulphate sss ec 64 On 69] — be — 12 
Sil phir renee tena. Dol 356 321) + 30} — 5) + 35 
Talloreiesier ot tac heroeiek feo tom 181 186 179) + 2): 2) 7 
Other non-metallies......... 86 94 78) + 8} — 8} + 16 
Totals, Other Non- ; Tae 
Metallic Minerals... 21,074 29,812 18,827) + 25247) + 262) + 1,985 
Cuiay PRopucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick—Soft mud {Face...... 538 532 350} + 188) + 6} + 182 
process |Common. 1,196 1,103 1,329] — . 133} + 93) — 226 
Stiff mud {Face..:... 2,469) 2,520 2,248). + 221) — © 51) + 272 
process ;Common. 2,510 2,582 2,182) + 328] — 72| + 400 
(wire cut) 
Dry Face...... 814 789 748) + 66) + 25} + 41 
press...|Common. 368 363 337] + 31} + 5} + 26 
Fancy or ornamental 13 9 29) — 16} + 4) — 20 
Sewer brick.....:... 97 97 59) + 38 -/|+ 38 
Hire bricks. see: 251 247 234) ++ 17) + 4) + 13 
Fireclay blocks, etc. 130 130 105} + 25 -{|+ 25 
Hollowlblocksit. "eee ane. Pa a 2,085 1,930} + 284) + 129} + 155 
Ploortile ees ean ore 70 85 46} + 24) — 15) + 39 
Drain: tilere ss thse see eee 720 724 656] -+ 64] — 4) + 68 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc..... 2,006 2,006 1,724) + 282 -|+ 282 
Pottery, glazed, or not...... 323 323 356] — 33 -J/—-—°) 33 
Other clay products......... 186 181 49} + 137} + 5} + 132 
Totals, Clay Products. 13, 905 13,776 12,382) + 1,523} + 129) + 1,394 
Other Structural Materials. 
COmMmentarncat ectmeee 19,337 18,647 16,739) + 2,598] + 690} + 1,908 
IGUINCS. Gee ree cate 5,909 6,004 4,535} ++ 1,374) — 95) + 1,469 
Sand and gravel............. 7,318 5,130 5,809] + 1,509) + 2,188} — 679 
SUOHCE Fre eee a ee che 12,066 11,990 10,272} + 1,794) + 76) + 1,718 
Totals, Other Struc- 
tural Materials....... 44,630 4771 37,355] + 752¢0| + 2,859] + 4,416 
Grand Totals...... 310,850 298 , 025 274,989} + 35,861) + 12,825} + 23,036 
Increase or decrease, p.c.... - - -{|+ 13-1) + 4-7} + 8-4 


OE SES -—h 


> 


ey 


Calen- ew 
Saad anole , ide ag Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. oe Alberta. | Yukon. eo 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
1899...| 6,817,274} 420,227) 2,585,635] 9,819,557 17,108,707 |12, 482,605 
1900...| 9,298,479] 439,060) 3,292,383} 11,258,099 23,452,330 16, 680,526 
- 1901...| 7,770,159} 467,985] 3,759,984] 13,970,010 19,297,940 20,531, 833 
1902...|10,686,549) 607,129) 3,743,636] 14,619,091 16,127,400 117,448,031 
1903...}11,431,914|. 580,495) 3,585,938) 14,160,033 14,082,986 17,899,147 
1904...}11,212,746) 559,913) 3,688,482) 12,582,843 12,713,613 19,325,174 
1905...}11,507,047) 559,035) 4,405,975) 18,833,292 11,387,642 22,386,008 
1906...]12,894,303) 646,328) 5,242,058) 25,111,682 10,092,726 25, 299, 600 
1907...}14,532,040} 664,467) 6,205,553} 30,381,638) 898,775{ 533,251| 4,657,524) 3,335, 898/25, 656,056 
1908...}14,487,108} 579,816) 6,372,949) 30,623,812] 584,374) 413,212] 5,122,505) 3,669, 290/23, 704,035 , 
1909...}12,504,810} 657,035] 7,086,265] 37,374,577) 1,193,377| 456,246} 6,047,447) 4,032,678)22,479,006 ° 
1910...}14,195,730| 581,942] 8,270,136] 48,538,078} 1,500,359} 498,122] 8,996,210) 4,764,474/24,478,572 - 
1911...|15,409,397} 612,830} 9,304,717| 42,796,162] 1,791,772] — 636,706) 6,662,673) 4,707,432/21,299,305 
1912.. .}18,922,236)  771,004}11, 656,998] 51,985,876] 2,463,074) 1,165,642/12,073,589] 5,933, 242/30,076, 635 
1913. ..)19,376, 183} 1,102, 613}18,475,534| 59,167,749} 2,214,496, 881,142/15,054,046) 6,276, 737/28, 086,312 
1914...|17,584, 639] 1,014,570)11,836,929| 53,034,677) 2,413,489] 712,313/12, 684,234] 5,418, 185/24, 164,039 
1915...|18,088,342} 903,467/11,619,275| 61,071,287) 1,318,387) 451,933] 9,909,347) 5,057, 708/28, 689,425. 
1916...}20,042, 262) 1,118, 187|14.406,598} 80,461,323] 1,823,576) 590,473/13,297,543] 5,491,610/39, 969, 962 
1917.. .|21,104,542) 1,435,024|17,400,077} 89,066,600] 2,628,264)  860,651/16,527,535| 4,482, 202/36, 141,926 
1918.. .}22,317,108) 2,144,017!19, 605,347] 94,694,093} 3,120,600) 1,019, 781/23, 109,987| 2,355, 631/42, 935,333 
1919...|23,445, 215] 1,770, 945/21, 267,947) 67,917,998} 2,868,378) 1,521,964/21, 087,582) 1,940, 934/34, 865,427 
1920...|34,130,017| 2,491, 787|28, 886,214] 81,715,808) 4,223,461) 1,837,468/33 586,456] 1,576, 726)39,411, 728 
1921...}28,912,111] 1,901,505)15, 157,094] 57,356,651) 1,934,117] 1,114, 220/30, 562,229| 1,754, 955/33, 230, 460 
1922.. .|25,923,499] 2,263, 692}17, 646,529] 65,866,029) 2,258,942) 1,255,470/27,872,136] 1,785,573)39,423, 962 
1923... .|29, 648,893) 2,462,457|20,308, 763] 80,825,851] 1,768,037) 1,047,583)31, 287,536] 2,972,823)/43, 757,388 
1924... .|23,820,352) 1,969, 260]19, 136,504} 86,398,656] 1,534,249) 1,128,100)22,344,940} _ 952,812)52,298,533 
1925...|17,625,612| 1,743, 858/24, 284,527] 87,980,436] 2,276,759) 1,076,392/25,318,866| 1,791, 641/64, 485,242 
1926.. .|28,873,792| 1,811, 104/25, 956,193] 84,702,296] 3,073,528) 1,193,394/26,977,027| 2,226,813)/65, 622,976 
1927...)30,111,221} 2,148, 535/28, 870,403) 89,982,962} 2,888,912) 1,455, 225/29, 309,223) 1,789,044/60, 801,170 
1928... .|30,524,392] 2,198, 919/37,037,420| 99,584,718} 4,186,853] 1,719,461/32,531,416) 2,709, 957/64, 496,351 
1929....)30, 904,453} 2,439, 072/46, 358, 285/117, 662,505] 5,423,825] 2,253,506/34, 739,986) 2,905, 736)/68, 162,878 
19302...|26, 771,300] 2,270, 812|40, 966, 805|112, 288, 204/%5,326, 568) 2,298, 725/30, 629,997] 2,503, 197/54, 814, 955 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Disiribution of Mineral Production. 
The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in 1929 was Ontario, 


with an output valued at $117,662,505. British Columbia came second with a 


mineral production valued at $68,162,878. Quebec was third with $46,358,285 
and Alberta ranked fourth with $34,739,986. Nova Scotia was fifth with $30,904,- 
453 and Manitoba, Yukon Territory, New Brunswick, and Saskatchewan followed 
in the order named, with productions of from $5,423,825 down to $2,253,506. The 
record of the respective provinces from 1899 on is given in Table 4. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1930. . 


1 Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 
2 Figures for 1930 are subject to revision. 


British 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 


1929 are shown in Table 5. Coal accounts for 91 p.c. of the value of mineral 
production in Nova Scotia, with gypsum the item of next‘importance. Coal and 
gypsum are also the most important mineral products of New Brunswick, which 
is also one of the provinces with a production of natural gas and petroleum. 
Quebec is the only province in which asbestos is produced, and in 1929 this was . 
her principal mineral, while the suceessful development of the Rouyn mining 
district made copper the second most important mineral product. Other 


important minerals of Quebec are’cement, stone and other structural materials, 


gold, zinc, magnesite, silver and lead. Gold represented 28 p.c. of the value of 
Ontario’s mineral production in 1929, and with other metals, of which nickel, 
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copper, silver and cobalt are the chief, made up nearly 72 p.c. of the total for 
the province. As the most populous province, Ontario has a large production of 
the various structural materials, and there is also a large production of natural 
gas and of salt. Aside from cement and other structural materials, gypsum 
is the principal mineral product of Manitoba although this province has become 
a producer of gold, which metal in 1929 accounted for 9 p.c. of the total mineral 
production of the province. Saskatchewan’s mineral production is small and 
coal constitutes about half the total. Coal is the principal product in Alberta, 
accounting for 66 p.c. of the total, while natural gas, petroleum and cement are 
the other most important products. The metals, chiefly copper, lead, zinc, silver 
and gold, make up the greater part of the value of the minerals produced in 
British Columbia, although there is also a large production of coal. Silver, 
alluvial gold and lead are the principal mineral products of the Yukon Territory. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1929. 


Nore.—The mineral production of the Yukon Territory during the calendar year 1929 was as follows 
in quantities and values:—Gold, 35,892 fine oz., $741,954; Lead, 8,395,603 lb., $424,012; Silver, 3,279,530 
fine oz., $1,737,922; Coal, 458 tons, $1,848; Total, $2,905,736. 


Nova New : a3 
Mineral. Scotia. sities Quebec. | Ontario. ae ae Alberta. pont Mer 
METALLICS. 
ATSENI Cre penite se lb. - - -— | 3,742,913 - - — | 1,487,175 
$ a - ~| (154,887 = “| 2 16, 433 
Bismyte slic qe sks lb. - 5 27,446 - - - 166, 883 
$ - - - 23,413 - = - 283,701 
Cadmium) 5 i. b5.2) lb. 5 = = _ = - - 773,976 
$ = - - - - - - 675, 294 
Chromite!) o2:h es tons = 2 = = = - - 126 
$ = = = = - - - 900 
Cobalthewe rena lb. - - - 929,415 - = = = 
$ - - — | 1,801,915 - - - - 
Copper niente lb. - — |55,337, 169/88, 879, 853 - ee — |103,903,738 
$ ~ — |10,019,901)14, 622,572 _ = — {18,772,778 
Gold seis at reat fine oz. 2,687 - 90,798] 1,622,267} 22,455 = 5 154, 204 
$ 55,545 — | 1,876, 961/33, 535,234] 464, 186 - 103} 3,187,680 
Iron ore sold for ex- 
DONG: 4 scr eis eee tons - - 2,748 - = “ = = 
$ - - 7,359 - - = = - 
Li@acint ctacte se apare ei: lb. ~ — | 5,358,304] 4,769,506 - - — |307,999,153 
$ ~ - 270,616] 294,431 ~ - — |15,555, 189 
Molybdenite......... lb. - = 16,150 - ~ = = = 
$ = - 6, 400 - - - - - 
Nickel casket ace lb. - - — |110,275,912 = = = zd 
$ - ~ — {27,115,461 - - - - 
Palladium, rhodium, 
ClCH cee ere: fine oz. - - - 17,141 - - - 177 
$ ~ - - 802,453 = = - 6, 836 
A atinunagesne a fine oz. - - - 12,474 - - - 45 
$ - - - 843,928 - = - 2,828 
Silvers autos fine oz 132 - 813,821) 8,890,726} 2,644 - — |10, 156,408 
$ 70 - 431,268) 4,711,462 1,401 - — | 5,382,185 
TiC He A Mh, OSES lb. - — {19,653,440} 5,516,806 - = —|172,096,841 
$ = — | 1,058,731 297,190 - — — | 9,270,857 
Totals, Metallics $ 55,615 — 113, 671, 236/84, 202,946) 465,587 - 103/53, 154, 681 
Non-METALLICS. 
Fuels. 
Coal Be nie...f tons| 7,056,133} 218,706 - - - | 580,189) 7,150,693] 2,490,378 
$ |28,071,956| 909,169 - - — | 993,226}22, 928, 182/10, 160, 789 
Natural gas..... M cu. ft. — | 678,456 -— | 8,586,475 600 — {19,112,931 - 
$ — | 333,002 -—'| 4,959,695 180 — | 4,684, 247 ~ 
PORCH an «ee ees tons ~ - 1,607 1,000 - - - - 
- = 8,839 4,500 - - - - 
Petroleum, crude... .br] - 7,499 - 121,194 - - 988,675 - 
-— | 19,909 - 253, 678 - — | 3,458,177 ~ 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1929—continued. 


Mineral. 


Non-MErALLICS—con. 
Other Non-Metallics. 


Actinolite:. i. 0034s. tons 
Asbestos head NRE Teh aE 
SREY LOS. cone eae es iia 
Beryl crystals....... lb. 
Bituminous sands... yee 
* Diatomite........... ane 
LICE ST 7) ae Os, fab 
MINOFSPAL.\.\.vtaes- a6 ASE 
KGPADHILE So che 9). de o> oy 
Grindstones......... mee 
A eae 
TOR OXIGES:. .).20.1.1 1 on 
Magnesite........... tis 
Manganese, bog...... tons 
Ls <5 eer tons 


Phosphate... 5:.....+.. tons 
PATOL <n. fetes oh ae 
> eee nee 
SICA OELGKS ch xcioqiy ei i 

i eae ribesdihcctne 
Sodium sulphate.... Bae 
Map AUnE. cn . 5 oY tad 
SOME Ree eee ran 
Volcanic dust........ bs 


Totals, Other 
Non-Metallics $ 


Cuiay Propucts AND 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 


MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 

Soft mud process— 
NCTE SOS ee ¢ 
Commons... : M 

$ 

Stiff mud process 

(wire cut)— 
Uy, teks Tis gael ae M 
$ 
Common........ M 
$ 


1 Se a Ne ake aly dl 


1,441,948} 591, 296/14, 253, 382 


185 60 1,000 
2,405} 1,500 12,000 

757} 3,471 7,468 
10,020} 55,120 76, 963 
1,651 432 38,146 
44,654 “4 808) 771,573 
12,818} 2,124 99,818 


160,906! 31,860! 1, 529, 751 


Ontario. 


100,347 
832, 689 


13,651 


187,973 
316,050 
302,445 
1,420,424 
1,566 
80,374 


4,579 
51,516 
15, 463 

180, 492 


Nova New 
Seotia. | Bruns- | Quebec. 
wick. 

- ~ 306, 055 

— |13,172,581 
105 - - 
2,341 - - 
254 - - 
5,080 - - 

- - 15,790 

= - 133,492 

- - 173 

- ~ 12, 652 
Clas acon - 
110) 103,514 = 
948,895| 70,482 = 
1,152,160] 485,982 = 

- - 6, 220 

- 113,932 

- - 18,809 

- - 491,170 
- 300 - 
1,800 = 

- - 1,062 

= - 72,630 

= - 12,205 

= - 2,488 

~ Ae oa 40 

= - 800 

11,845 - 46,444 

31,388 ~ 1825532 
27,819 ~ - 
157, 662 ~ - 
2,385 - - 
93,207 - ~ 

- - 47,986 

- 9,926 

- 73,119 


3, 240, 225 


25,379 
522,191 
38,054 
606, 714 


63,570 
1,333,723 
31,524 
505, 958 


Mani- | Saskat- 


toba. 


Fe UA He beckoh ep oO) A ees ee tr eed se 
fhe heh heh ns fof FF 


HO 


| 
LT Pe) URS etc MC, am Fem APN Feo UE FOP, Yay nba [Yom Teo Pew i ems es fs ent res 


bo CO 


300 
6,000 


|e Ry ag ne oy | Pea ng RS TS i | 
fon) 
ee OV 


666,661) 70,112 


473 
7,031 


14,409 
234,481 


3,040} 2,071 
70,940} 62,790 
— | 10,573 

— ' 121,833 


chewan.| Alberta. 


w 
oo 
Feo Ti Vea) We | Wet Si eT | 
longo) 


OM) PR 7s tome) "Tw Gain es | UD mt Ca | cho Pet ST Hea Ut a ese LT Hl Cg | A et Ga Pg fe it Oe DPM 


3,956 


3,390 
45,932 


2,281 
67,166 
13,896 

157, 250 


British 
Columbia. 


oe er be 


175 
5, 250 


17,800 
267,000 


28,276 
296,208 


806,379 


9,376 
159, 250 


1 Sulphur content of pyrites at its sale value and estimated figures for quantity and value in smelter 


gases used for acid making. 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1929—concluded. 


Nova New Mani- | Saskat- British 
Mineral. : Scotia. psi ee Quebec. | Ontario. | toba. |chewan.} Alberta. |Columbia. 
wick. 


———$—$— << | —c—u“oce_ We ce— \ ome qe | qq —] ue _ | —________.__. 


Cray Propucts AND 
OTHER STRUCTURAL . 
MaATERIALS—con. 


Brick—concluded. 


Dry press— 
IS ACC. ode Stov oes M = ~ 2,990 30,291 - 1,184 4,125 -- 
$ = = 81,383 611,625 - 38, 652 81,851 - 
Common-ees.-.- M - - - §, 482 - - 18,322 Peay 
$ - - - 76,016 - - 254,472 Ole Dol 
Fancy or ° orna- 
mental brick.... M - - 75 111 - - = = 
$ - - 3, 783 9,012 = - = = 
Sewer brick....... M - = = 4,631 y 2 a 134 
- - - 92,316 ~ - - 4,272 
Paving brick...... M - - - - - - - 97 
$ = ~ - - - - -|- 3,844 
HPebbick i tseesce « M 154 - ~ - = 809 59 4,175 
$ 11,340 - - - - 43,384 2,934 193,385 
Mineclay eres see tons 2,972 47) | =) - - 754 48 17220 
10, 669 1, 863 = - - 5,965 624 16,105 
Fireclay blocks and f 
SHADOR Y=. alors: $ 675 1,351 - - = | 106,643 - 215742 
Huled blocks....... tons 15, 455 1,119 49,488 103,454] 122,785) 113,257 20,812 15,430 
$ 182,076] 23,734 536, 684 972,993) 41,254) 111, 0? 195,503 151,068 
Rooting tiles. e.....- No. - - - 35,075 - - = 
a - - 4,628 - - - - 
Floor tiles (quar- 
TICS) Meee eae Soi te - ~ ~ 307,400 - - - - 
- - - 70,186 ~ - - = 
Drainttiles.ctascsees M Pile - 807 22,535 392 25 158 952 
$ 5, 284 - » 28,500 629,322] 15,565 1,000 Ueeralah 32,934 
Sewer pipe, copings, 
flue linings, etc.... $ 225,128 - 147,115] 1,167,463 - ~ 335, 954 T3027 
Pottery, glazed or un- SY 
ONAZOC sete tetas ae $ - | 33,770 - 96,394 - - 193,030 - 
Other clay products. $ - - - 131,621 - 4,152 - 6,393 
Totals, Clay Pro- i 
ducts...<..... $ 653,157) 160,006) 3,187,702) 6,830,162) 362,240) 502,522) 1,342,427) 866,427 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Cement’. 2.bacs ee brl. = — | 5,169,408] 4,624, 712/1,000,258 - 808,796}. 680,907 
$ = -| 7,120,374] 6,608, 246/2,350,606 — | 1,770,786] 1,487,223 
WING Seren eee oe tons 42,001} 15,518 166, 892 370,158} 32,246 - 7,681 39,591 
$ 154,187] 174,553} 1,264,194] 3,364,411] 361,104 - 79, 569 510,592 
Sand and gravel..... tons 332,599] 525,857] 6,203, 231/11,358, 568/1,782,085}3,496,679} 1,721,930) 2,425,996 
$ 151,368} 46,167) 1,534,699} 3,462,379] 322,430} 687,646 447,993 665, 132 
SIRO hePmnnoke coco s tons 264,706] 27,3852) 3,484,471] 5,239,672) 192,109 - 5,183 408,931 
$ 376, 222] 204,970] 5,317,859) 4,736,263} 895,017 - 24,546 511, 655 


——————“é— | qq“ qqe“€_i—~él$wue— | qc—r—\ url) oem | uum 


Totals, Other 
Structural Ma- 
terials......... $ 681,777| 425, 690/15, 237, 126/18, 171, 299|3,929,157| 687,646] 2,322,894) 3,174, 602 


——q— | — qe |e qe _ lum —__. | — | | | 


Grand Totals... $ |30,904, 453/2,439,072| 46, 358, 285) 117,662,505 |5,423,825|2,253,506|34, 739, 986) 68,162,878 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mining—Capital, Labour, 
Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on, the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines 
Branch of the Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Previous to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined 
chiefly to a presentation of the quantity and value production of each of the 
minerals. The recent treatment has been extended to include a general review 
of the principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zine and 
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nickel-copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The addi- 
tional data include such features as capital’ employed, numbers of employees, 


wages and salaries paid and gross and net production. 


The aim has been to 


extend the mining statistics beyond a summary of the production of individus4 
minerals by approaching the subject from the standpoint of industrial organiza- 
tion, definitely’ illustrating the place which mining holds in the scheme of 


Canadian productive enterprise. 
The Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years. 


Industrial sta- 


tistics of the mining industry were collected for the first time in 1922, showing 
the capital employed, the number of employees, the salaries and wages paid, the 


cost of fuel and electricity, and the net value of the product. 


In connection 


with the item of capital, operators were requested to report only the capital 
actually invested in the enterprises, including (1) cost of lands, buildings, plant, 


_ machinery and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, supplies, finished products 


and ore on dump, and (3) cash, trading and operating accounts and bills 
It should be specially noted that no estimate of undeveloped ores 


was included in the capital. 
The substantial growth of the mining industry in the past few years is olearie 


receivable. 


established by the summary statistics of Table 6, which show that the capital 


invested in the mining industry has increased fran $493,694,823 in 1922 to $867,- 
021,033 in 1929, the number of employees from 62,249 to 95,102, the salaries and 
wages from $75,026,501' to $124,490,511, the cost of fuel and electricity from $11,- 
096,564 to $26,751,585, and the net value of products from $182,858,578 to $315,- 
181,388. The metallic minirg industries have shown the greatest progress, their 
capital, number of employees, salary and wage bill, and net value of products 
having all more than doubled between 1922 and 1929, in a period of declining 
prices. Details are given in Table 6. 


Group and Year. 


sere eee eens 


ee es 


a 


ee oy 


ee ee es 


a es 


ee 


ee 


ee 


1922-1929, and by Provinces, 1929. 


Firms. 


Employe 


Capital 


a Employees. 


Salaries 
and Wages. 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 


6.—Summary of Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by Groups, 


Net Value! 
of Bullion, 
Ore, Con- 
centrates, 
etc. 
Shipped 
from the 
Mines, 
Plants and 
Quarries. 


eo 
ee 
ed 
ed 
ee 
ee 
Ce 


Ce ee oe ed 


a 
we eee were eos 
ay 
wre eee ewer eee 
ee 
eo 


a 


165,975,343 
240,889, 284 
281,828, 285 
290,534,965 
320, 248, 840 
335, 708, 206 
435,327, 646 
427,498,173 


232, 888, 769 
243,105, 227 
259,360,944 
253,023, 646 
274,109,129 
279,737,591 
295,725,531 
317,302,496 


1 Gross value less freight and treatment charges, 


18,361, 667 
25,794,032 
29,692,896 
32, 732, 782 
36,033,798 
40, 284, 887 
44,687,131 
50,279,511 


45,225,900 
53,428,264 
41,933,916 
40,032,918 
44,379, 854 
48,273,491 
54,089,011 
55,602,313 


1,649 ,8562 
7,904,820 
7,788,506 
8,721,063 
10,023,885 
10,411,397 
9,756,573 
11,221,987 


4,028,784? 
6,422,352 
5,788, 085 
5, 685, 294 
6, 535, 609 
5,402, 897 
5, 824,098 
6,033,773 


2 Electricity was not included in 1922. 


60,347,043 
68,612, 936 
86, 825,610 
105,700, 838 
115,939,119 
121,062,811 
140,770,772 
163, 050, 366 


82,976,794 
91,936,732 
71,796,009 
71,851,801 
85, 240, 144 
85,205,431 
89,312,961 
93,596, 188 
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6.—Summary of Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by Groups, 
1922-1929, and by Provinces, 1929—concluded. 


Net Value! 
of Bullion, 
Ore, Con- 
C ; centrates, 
: : to ete. 
‘ ; Capital Salaries - : 
Group and Year. Firms. Employees. Fuel and Shipped 
: Employed. |” and Wages. Electricity.) from the 
Mines, 
Plants and 
Quarries. 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER No. $ No. $ No. $ 
SrructuRAL MATERIALS. 
TODDS Cae She cee Ree ae 794} 94,830,711 11,153} 11,438,934 5,417,9247| 39,534,741 
LO 2S SEA ecg: at eects lek 1,031) 94,842,501 1 AQ 0 Ee V2N6Si 6,930,164) 37,751,381 
RAS Ys a ne ea IY A pe 8 i Be 983| 91,254,717 10,688) 11,160,609 6,010,861} 35,380,869 
TOQ5 sags! keen oe Re ee tee 1,072] 88,516,534 12,866] 12,337,418] 6,159,443] 37,649,234 
LOZ Ge te es detrei ees 1,064} 94,392,039 18,023] 13,803,161 6,958,810} 39,959,398 
TO DTERSRS ISS... Rahat Oma ton 949} 98,627,203 20,382] 15,662,514 7,145,990] 44,809,419 
1 OZ SiN eS Ns et ee te 975} 110,914,805 21,780} 17,177,880 7,851,330] 49,737,181 
TODOS Cone Rees Pr adem es 1,028] 122,220,364 23,897} 18,608,687} 9,495,825) 58,534,834 
Grand Totals, Mineral In- 
dustries— 
1 Pe oPy Te MGS Ss 1,944) 493,694, 823 62,249} 75,026,501} 11,096,5642| 182,858,578 
1923 ER eR hee ee 2,295| 578,837,012 66,952] 91,334,877] 21,257,336) 198,301,049 
NOFA PO is ia, cps bes. hence he Bays 2,214) 632,443, 946 64,328| 82,787,421] 19,587,452) 194,002,488 
1925 Bere WA Soon cs onic: 2,354! 632,075,145 65,099] 85,103,118} 20,565,800) 215,201,873 
1926) VewOre te athotene See, Rowe 2,427| 688,759,008 77,931) 94,216,813) 23,518,304) 241,138, 661 
190 ee a Se 2,350| 714,073, 000 84,674] 104,220,892] 22,960,284) 251,077,661 
AQZS ie He, Sees eke eee ee 2,345| 841,967, 982 89,448] 115,954,022} 23,432,001) 279,820,914 
1929—Canada.............. 2,386] 867,021,033 95,102] 124,490,511} 26,751,585) 315,181,388 
INCRE WMS CONE dn Au ae 70| 67,356,948 14,745) 21,035,756) 2,436,137) 28,529;875 
New Brunswick......... 36} 4,945,074 1,354 1, 236, 200 168, 830 2,407,456 
Quebecys4 7 eak kee 412) 146,332,805 19,678} 16,886,275] 6,703,881! 57,313,685 
Ofitario we? Mates. Boer 1,012} 302,937,672 24,924] 34,897,624 9,766,197} 116,174, 844 
Manitoba ae mrane sees 43| 18,020,285 1,819 2,375,990 992,386 5,423,628 
Saskatchewan........... 72 6,097,476 1,421 16139°373 L73; O77" -2, 2te0s 
PMV OWICLA yet oe Fah Sa are Be 396} 142,942,397 13,824] 19,915,537 1,476,468) 33,883,239 
British Columbia....... 321] 170,575,223 16,882| 26,073,143) 4,943,945] 66,256,597 
ulkcont eee eee an 24 7,813, 153 455 930,613 90,064} 2,980,356 
1 Gross value less freight and treatment charges. 2 Hlectricity was not included in 1922. 3 Includes 


a small production from P.E.I. 


A summary of the principal statistics of the mining, metallurgical, structural 
materials and clay products industries operating in Canada in 1929 is presented in 
Table 7. The values of the metallic production given in Tables 6 and 7 are as 
reported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements. 
received for shipments. The totals, therefore, indicate more nearly the actual 
return to the different industries than do the values for the several metals in 
Table 2 of this chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zine and silver, 
the values are computed by using the average prices for the year in the principal 
metal markets. Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian 
non-ferrous smelting and refining works. The net value of the products of 
these plants includes therefore the net value of the metals recovered from these 
imported ores and to this extent the net value of production shown in Tables 
6 and 7 includes products not of Canadian origin. For this reason, the total 
of metallic production in Table 7 is greater instead of less than that in Table 2. 

The total production of the fuel industries in Table 7 is less than the total 
production of fuels in T'able 2, because the production of the industries is con- 
fined to that for which the operators receive some economic return, while the 
production of the fuel commodities includes all of those commodities produced 
whether the producer actually receives payment in any form for them or not. 
Thus in coal mining, the value of production in Table 7 includes only coal sold, 


a. 
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supplied to employees for domestic consumption, or used in making coke anc 
briquettes, whereas the figures of coal production as shown in Table 2 include, 
in addition to the above, coal consumed for power and other purposes in the 
coal-mining overations and also the difference between coal put on the bank and 
lifted from the bank. Petroleum producers have a larger monetary return than 
the actual value of the petroleum produced because many oil wells also produce 
large quantities of natural gas. On the other hand, the natural gas industry 
receives a smaller return than the total value of all natural gas produced because 
some of the gas is produced by the petroleum industry, because of leakage or 
other loss in piping gas to the consumers, and because a small amount of natural 
gas is produced by private individuals or groups from their own wells for their 
own consumption without any industrial organization intervening between pro- 
duction and consumption. 

For other non-metallic minerals and structural materials and clay products, 
returns to the producing industries are the same in each case as the total value 
of the mineral commodities produced. 

Of the industries engaged in exploiting the mineral resources of Canada in 
1929, coal mining was the greatest in the number of employees engaged, although 
the non-ferrous metallurgical industry exceeded coal mining slightly in the 
amount of capital involved and in the net value of production. Auriferous 
quartz mining was third in net production and in capital invested and second in 
number of employees and amount of salaries and wages. Other large mineral 
industries with a net production valued at over $10,000,000 in 1929 were silver- 
lead-zinec mining and milling, copper-gold-silver mining and milling, cement 
manufacturing, asbestos mining and n.illing and stone quarrying. 
7.—_Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 


Materials and Clay Products Industries Operating Plants in Canada, by Indus- 
tries, 1929. 


Net Value! 


of Bullion, 

a ; ‘ en eS Cost of | Ore, Con- 

: : apita 7m- an Fuel and| centrates 

Industry. Firms. Employed. |ployees.| Wages Electri- Shipped 

Paid. city. from the 

Mines and 

Smelters. 

No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Merauuic MINERALS. 
Aibuviel sold Minin’... .%cctoses lyk st. om 68 7,237, 850 488 586,193 2,969 836,006 
Auriferous quartz mining and milling.... 80} 135,166,105 8, 660/14, 258, 733} 2,579,481] 37,275,986 
Copper-gold-silver mining and milling... 144} 52,546,697 5,243} 8,498,755} 1,035,133} 21,859,907 
Silver-cobalt mining and milling......... 27| 15,820,435 1,149} 1,532,333 407,952 3,918,316 
Silver-lead-zinc mining and milling...... 149} 50,573,661 4,153} 6,482,392 793,139] 22,748,089 
Nickel-copper mining and milling........ 2} 19,448,290 3,219} 5,105,875 184, 363 7,967,640 
Miscellaneous metal mines............... 8 6,050 94 42,837 10,217 6,400 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 7| 146,699,085 8,119]13,772,393] 6,208,733] 68,438,0222 
Totals, Metallic Minerals....... 485) 427,498,173) 31,125/50, 279, 511/11, 221,987) 163,050,366 
Non-METALLIC MINERALS. 
Fuels. 

LOLS SOUS ATE yey Ee a 357| 141,766,727| 29,739|42,376,378] 3,657,355) 59,584,545 
Ra Oe a nciie vs tes 145| 68,592,709 Ona sect el ay 41,590} 8,555,971 
DET CAEL PTD Ts a8 6 ict oe nea oe 231) 54,526,398) 2,221] 3,748,689 293 , 354 4,368,374 
Wotan eiuele:, bccstlstr. os 733| 264,885,834} 33,913/48,400,214) 3,992,299) 72,508,890 


1 Net value here is gross value less freight and treatment charges. 
2 Value of shipments from metallurgical works, less estimated cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc. 


treated, irrespective of their origin. 


of mines and mills, but some imported ores are also treated in these Canadian smelters. 


The major part of the value of ores treated is included as products 
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%7.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries Operating Plants in Canada, by Indus- 
tries, 1929—concluded. 


Net Value! 
of Bullion, 
Salaries | Cost of | Ore, Con- 


; Capital EKm- and Fuel and | centrates 
Industry. Firms. Employed. |ployees.| Wages | Electri- Shipped 
Paid. city. from the 
Mines and 
Smelters. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 


Other. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
9 790, 791 154 152,805 18, 942 122,684 


INISEASIVES Hace moee nei se tei ae cide eee 
Ashestos: wet atu. a. sce hae pines eas 7| 83,248,957] 3,391] 4,410,535) 1,335,610} 13,172,581 
Woldspales sb ack teeter sae nee eee 19 223,443) - 209 164, 440 14,122 340,471 
Giy psu eee seer cee th on eee 17} 7,488,605 987| 1,054,213 281,019} 3,345,696 
EP GNUON COS agaushn Watch cities case 4 159,523 48 47,324 13,564 115, 932 
ING CC ae pentane: OAs iat ed me enn Onell: Ss 5 14 281,295 83 47,362 355 118,549 
Quidta: fatto te tet: does aoe s € Eo mines RS 19 1,000, 232 279 189,451 27,340 561,527 
Soh lita CAEN BNET oid eg steal ree ate ee aon Ne ate Preteen 8| 4,576,543 424) 516,453 249, 664 1,578,086 
alecandisoapstOne nds ates sas jee s aes D|e  (OoANO35 86 74,300 21,395 229,198 
Miscellaneous. 6 cect. eetercee hee 38 4,042,638 506] 545,216 79, 463 1,502,574 
Totals, Other Non-Metallic..... 140} 52,416, 662 6,167] 7,202,099) 2,041,474] 21,087,298 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals.... 873] 317,302,496) 40,080/55, 602,313] 6,933,773) 93,596,188 


CLay Propucts AND OTHER StTRUC- 
TURAL MATERIALS. 


Clay Products. 


Brickgand stile veya cote <ie5. tee as aeuyer eee 173| 27,503,688] 4,740] 4,694,434] 2,605,532) 11,068,520 
Clayisewerpipe. 0. vane. sha oe oe eee ae 3 3,694,716] , 391 495,666] 216,462 1,478, 071 
Fire brick and other fire clay products’. . 6 2,295,498 244 359, 294 80,875 1,031, 644 
Stoneware and pottery...... Acc aeepen ett Ty 4 696, 154 155 177, 620 T7515 326,408 

Totals; Clay, Products:-......6ee 186} 34,190,056} 5,530] 5,727,014] 2,920,384) 13,904, 643 

Other Structural Materials. 24) 

Cements... os). <eetlie.2, Be eee ae 8} 50,881,818] 2,546] 3,523,595) 4,347,219) 19,337,235 
d Dalia a: Yee Rite te Wayne, ferment rs AFC bBo ats SRR 46} 7,404,677] 1,382} 1,393,092] 1,183,313] 5,908,610 
Sandianderayele. Ane eae 541 9,154,055} 8,758] 2,505,225) 285,491 7,317,814 
SCOTT Lee DNs RN ee ie Rie ects onan 247| 20,589,758} 5,681) 5,459,761 759,418] 12,066,532 


TIDIS/Mees..8. se veces 842} 88,030,308! 18,367/12,881,673) 6,575,441] 44,630,191 


Totals, Clay Products and Other 
| Structural Materials............. 1,028) 122,220,364) 23,897/18, 608,687) 9,495,823) 58,534,834 


Grand Totals, Mineral Industries. 25996] 867,021,033) 95, 102)124,490,511/ 26, 751,585] 315,181,388 


3 Includes kaolin and other clays. 


Subsection ]1.—Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The metal-mining and milling section included, in 1929, 478 active mining 
operators and 7 metallurgical companies. Employees numbering 31,125 ‘were 
engaged in the metallic group, receiving salaries and wages amounting to 
$50,279,511. The capital employed was $427,498,173, and.the net value of bullion, 
concentrates or residues shipped from the mines, and products made by the 
smelters, was $163,050,366. This included some production by the smelters from 
imported ores. as 

Alluvial gold mining carried on throughout the various parts of the Yukon 
and British Columbia emploved 488 persons who received $586,193 in salaries 
and wages for six to eight months’ activity. There were 85 auriferous, quartz 
mines operating, of which 38 produced bullion or shipped: ores, and the 
remainder carried on development work only. The provinces in order of 


- 
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importance, with the number of operating mines in each, were:—Ontario, 52; 
British Columbia, 17; Nova Scotia, 7; Quebec, 6; and Manitoba, 3. The em- 
ployees numbered: 8,660 and received $14,258,733 in salaries and wages. 

The copper-gold-silver industry continued to expand in 1929. The num- 
ber of employees in the industry increased from 4,777 in 1928 to 5,243 in 1929, 
while the salaries and wages increased from $6,764,309 to $8,498,755. 

The silver-cobalt mining industry, located mainly about Cobalt, with 
important outlying fields in South Lorrain, 20 miles to the south, and at 
Gowganda, 50 miles to the west, produces the major portion of the silver out- 
put of Ontario. In 1929 in the Cobalt area there were 26 properties on which 
operations were carried on; in the South Lorrain field 8 mines were operated 
and in Gowganda 3 mines. Activity in this industry has declined in recent years 
owing to the drop in the price of silver an dthe depletion of the mines. 

The nickel-copper industry, the mines and smelters of which are situated 
in the vicinity of Sudbury, enjoyed greater activity during 1929. Employ- 


ees in the mines and mills in 1929 numbered 3,219, receiving $5,105,875 in. sal- 


arles and wages, as compared with 1,963 workers, receiving remuneration of 


$3,136,838, in the preceding year. 


The silver-lead-zine industry showed increases in the. number’ of employees, 
salaries and wages, capital invested, and in the number of operating mines. 
The greatest activity was centred in the Kootenay section of British Columbia, 
where the most important Canadian lead-zinec mines are situated. British 
Columbia reported 145 operating mines. The Yukon was represented by 9 
mines. Eight Quebec properties carried. on operations, while the industry was - 
represented in Ontario by 5 properties. .There. was one lead-zine property 
operating in Nova Scotia. The employees in 1929 numbered 4,153, with salaries 
and wages of $6,482,392, as compared with 3,680 receiving $5,531,634 in 1928. 

The capital employed by the metallurgical works amounted to $146,699,085. 
Employees numbered 8,119, who received $13,772,393 in salaries and wages. The 
estimated cost of ores and concentrates treated in the smelters was $41,416,446, 
while the gross value of the products of the metallurgical industry was 
$109,854,468. : ; 

Subsection 2.—Non-Metallic Minjeral Industries. 
-The non-metallic minerals group is divided into two sub-groups, vz., Fuels, 
including the coal mining, natural gas and petroleum industries; and Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals, of which the asbestos, gypsum and salt-producing industries 


' are the most important. The whole group in 1929 included 873 active concerns 


with 40,080 employees receiving $55,602,313 in salaries and wages. «The capital 
employed was $317,302,496, and the aggregate value of production $93,596,188. 

Coal Mining.—There were 413 coal mines operating in Canada during 1929, 
of which 281 were in Alberta, 58 in Saskatchewan, 36 in Nova Scotia, 11 in New 


: Brunswick, 26 in British Columbia and 1 in the Yukon. The total capital 


employed was nearly $142,000,000, of which $56,000,000 was invested in Nova 


- Scotia, $56,000,000 in Alberta and $24,000,000 in British Columbia. The average 


number of, wage-earners employed: throughout the year was 28,227. TEarnings 
per man-day were $5.49, as compared with $5.57 in the previous year, and the 
total of salaries and wages amounted to $42,376,378, or $944,433 less than the 


1928 total of $48,320,811. 
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Asbestos.—The asbestos industry was represented by 7 firms operating 14 
mines at which there were mills for the grading of the product. The amount of 
capital employed was $33,248,957. Employment was furnished to 3,391 persons, 
and salaries and wages amounied to $4,410,535. 

Other Non-Metallic Mineral Industries.—Other industries of importance 
from the standpoint of employment furnished were:—(1) petroleum production, 
with 2,221 employees, (2) natural gas production, with 1,958 employees, (3) 
gypsum mining, with 987 emplovees, and (4) salt mining, with 424 employees. 


Subsection 3.—Structural Materials and Clay Products Industries. 


The average number of employees in the group in 1929 was 28,897, the salary 
and wage account being $18,608,687. The average number on the payrolls of the 
cement industry increased from 2,407 in 1928 to 2,546 in 1929. The chief division 
ef the clay products industry consisted of 173 establishments actively engaged in 
the manufacture of brick and tile. In the clay products industry, the average 
yearly wage for all workers advanced from $998 in 1928 to $1,036 in 1929, as 
3,580 employees received $5,727,014 in salaries and wages. 

The sand and gravel and the stone production industries have shown marked 
expansion during the period since 1922. From that year to 1929 production of 
sand and gravel increased in value from $3,503,000 to $7,318,000 and salaries and 
wages pald from $685,000 to $2,505,225, while stone production during the same 
period increased in value from $5,990,000 to $12,067,000 and salaries and wages in 
the stone industry from $2,673,000 to $5,460,000. 


Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 
Subsection 1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 70 years. The discovery 
of gold in paying quantities was an epoch-making event in the history of British 
Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial gold was discovered along the Thompson 
river, and in 1358 the famous Fraser River rush took place. The extraordinarily 
rich deposits of Wiliams and Lightning creeks, in the Cariboo district, were dis- 
covered in 1860, and three years later the area had a production of alluvial gold 
valued at $4,000,000. In the northern part of the province, the Atlin division of 
the Cassiar district was discovered in 1892. While British Columbia still pro- 
duces some gold from alluvial operations, the chief source of the gold production 
cf the province is now lode-mining of ores in which gold is associated with other 
metals. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and bar-mining 
en the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit between 1881 
and 1886. Ter years later, rich discoveries were made in creeks of the Klondike 
river, a right-bank tributary Joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson city, and 
one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The richest 
streams in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, the 
Eldorado. 

Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after the discovery, 
gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; a steady, 
though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 

Although Quebec produced gold as early as 1823, production consisted only. 
of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zine ores 
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of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district and from the gravels of the Chaudiére 
river. Important discoveries. of copper-gold deposits, however, were more re- 
cently made in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent to the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario, and development already carried out indicates a sub- 
stantial gold production. Smelting facilities became available for this region 
with the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927, and tthe production 
for Quebec since then shows the resulting increase (Tables 8 and 9). 

Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings Co., no permanent 
gold industry was established in Ontario until recent years. Gold has been found 
and worked at many points in Ontario from the lake of the Woods in the west 
to the Hastings district in the east, a distance of roughly 900 miles. The gold 
production of the province has increased greatly during the last 19 years, the 
Porcupine area having been the principal producer since 1912, and the increase 
in production of the Kirkland Lake camp during the past few years has added 
materially to the total output. 

The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known for a decade 
or more. Discoveries have been made in two districts, the first north of The 
Pas, where the gold occurs in both auriferous quartz and copper ores, and the 
second east of lake Winnipeg in the Rice Lake area, where the discoveries are 
mainly auriferous quartz. 

Gold production in Canada attained its former maximum in 1900, when the 
Yukon production reached its highest point and 1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were 
produced. For the provinces, the years in which the greatest yields were 
obtained were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1930; Ontario, 1930; 
Manitoba, 1930; Alberta, 1896; British Columbia, 1913 and Yukon, 1900. The 
quantities and values of gold produced in Canada are given for 1911 and subse- 
quent years in Tables 8 and 9, 1930 establishing a new record of production with 
2,107,073 fine oz. The annual production of gold now ranks second in value 
among the minerals of Canada, being exceeded by coal only. 


8.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years, 1911-1930 
Nore.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


Nova . : British Yukon 
Year. Scotia: Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. ColumnbiadTerritery. Total. 


oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 


“1g WSEAS ASA 7,781 613 2,062 = 10} 238,496) 224,197) 473,159 
Be irs ciets ave le tals 4,385 642 86,523 = 73| 251,815} 268,447) 611,885 
Meer arem vittad Care ss: 2,174 701} 219,801 = = 297,459) 282,838) 802,973 
Uae ee) ctarpin bS.5 aie 0 2,904 1,292) 268,264 - 48} 252,730} 247,940! 773,178 
LG SRR ene ee 6, 636 1,099} 406,577 = 195} 273,376] 230,173) 918,056 
RN Gas 5 teow acer 4,562 1,034) 492,481 - 82} 219,633] 212,700) 930,492 
1 NY li ee war wear 2,210 1,511} 423,261) . 440 = 133,742} 177,667] 738,831 
HUMD tee Aacwide 503s 1,176 1,939} 411,976 1,926 27) 180,163} 102,474} 699,681 
OUR e RSS eneesee 850 1,470} 505,739 724 24; 167,252 90,705} 766,764 
USERS Re one 690 955) 564,995 781 = 124,808 72,778) 765,007 
Beebe ticle) Ae tat =< 439 635} 708,213 207 49} 150,792 65,994} 926,329 
Beis ahs vole vsi'e's » 1,042 — | 1,000,340 156 - 207,370 54,456) 1,263,364 
2a ONES Se eee 655 667; 971,704 31 - 200,140 60,144] 1,233,341 
LAV Soe 1,047 883] 1,241,728 1,180 = 245,719 34,825) 1,525,382 
Porta wale Gamera sic 1,626 1,602} 1,461,039 4,424 - 219,227 47,817} 1,735,735 
USA eee 1,678 3,680] 1,497,215 188 - 225,866 25,601} 1,754,228 
OS eee 3,151 8,331) 1,627,050 182 42) 183,094 30,935} 1,852,785 
REDEEM de. creole ss 1,290 60,006} 1,578, 434 19,813 68] 196,617 34,364} 1,890,592 
Be via icici Sas ts be 2,687 90,798] 1,622,267 22,455 5} 154,204 35,892} 1,928,308 
LEN 1,272! 141,743! 1,736,855 28,197 = 163,490 35,516! 2,107,073 


1 Figures for 1930 are subject to revision. 
17166—23 
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9.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years, 1911-1930. 


Norr.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 
(Value calculated on basis 1 fine 0z.=$20-671834.) 


British Yukon Total. 


Nova ; : 
Year. Santa Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Columbia.|'Perritory. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19M ye eons: eee 160, 854 12, 672 42,625 = 207] 4,930,145] 4,634,574) 9,781,077 
19123 ees Seer 90, 638 13,270] 1,788,596 - 1,509! 5,205,485] 5,549, 296/12, 648, 794 
1QDS AAR. Atamee cee 44,935 14,491} 4,543, 690 - — | 6,149,027] 5,846, 780}16, 598, 923 
TOMAS eee ce see 60,031 26,708} 5,545,509 - 992) 5,224,393] 5,125,374/15, 983,007 
LOL DR ete ees 137,180 22,720] 8,404, 693 - 4,026} 5,651,184] 4,758,098/18,977,901 
TOUG sR regret ee eee 94,305 21,375|10, 180, 485 = 1,695} 4,540,216] 4,396, 900/19, 234,976 
TORI ee a A: 45, 685 31,235] 8,749,581 9,095 — | 2,764,693} 3,672, 703)15, 272, 992 
HLS he Meret Santer ote: 24,310 40,083] 8,516,299 39,814) . 558} 3,724,300] 2,118,325/14, 463, 689. 
TOTO ie eee 17,571 30,388)10, 454, 553 14, 966 500} 3,457,406} 1,875,039]15, 850, 423 
G2 Oss Be eostasee ee heme 14, 263 19, 742/11, 679, 483 16,145 — | 2,580,010} 1,504, 455)15,814,098 . 
LOD array vane ee ene 9,075 13, 127/14, 640,062 4,279 1,013} 3,117,147] 1,364, 217)/19, 148, 920 
LODE teva Stone peste See 21,540 — |20, 678, 862 3,225 — | 4,286,718) 1,125, 705/26, 116,050 
1923S Eh mete 13,540 13, 788|20, 086, 904 641 — | 4,137,261] 1,243, 287|/25,495,421 
192 4s eee 21,648 18, 253/25, 668, 795 24,393 — | 5,079,462 719, 897|31, 532, 443 
LOD. oe eee 33,612 33, 116/30, 202, 357 91,452 — | 4,531,824 988, 465/35, 880, 826 
LODO ee chu eee 34, 687 76, 072/30, 950, 180 3, 886 — | 4,669,065 529, 220/36, 263,110 
TOO Set A et 65, 1387 172, 217/33, 634, 108 3,762 868] 3,784,889 639, 483138, 300, 464 
LOD Se A aks naene 26,667] 1,240, 434/32, 629,126 409,571 1,406} 4,064,434 710, 367/39, 082,005 
LODO Stee beans 55,545} 1,876, 961133, 535, 234 464,186 103} 3,187, 680 741, 954/39, 861, 663 
TOS OL seceyd hae. here 26,294] 2,930, 088/35, 9038 , 978 582, 884 — | 8,379,638 734, 181/48 ,557, 068 


1 Subject to revision. 


With the exception of the years 1891 and 1893, when its output was sur- 
passed by that of Nova Scotia, British Columbia was the chief gold producer 
for a period of 39 years, or up to the year 1897. Its production was then less than 
that of the Yukon, which Territory held first place until 1907, when British 
Columbia regained the first rank and continued to lead during the next seven 
years, with the exception of 1912, when the Yukon was again the greatest 
producer. As a result of the development of the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake 
areas, Ontario passed the other provinces in 1914, and still holds the first place in 
gold production. 


Ontario.—Though gold had been mined in various parts of the province, the 
production of the metal was comparatively small until 1912, when the first per- 
manent camp was established in the Porcupine area. The total recorded produc- 
tion of gold in Ontario for the period 1887-1912 was 210,040 fine oz., of which 
more than 40 p.c. was obtained in the year 1912. The production rose from 
219,801 fine oz. in 1913 to 492,481 fine oz. in 1916, but fell during the next two 
years, owing to scarcity of labour. The yield rose to 1,000,340 fine oz. in 1922 
and in 1930 reached the record total of 1,736,855 fine oz. 


Porcupine Area—The Porcupine district, the most important gold-mining 
area of Canada, lies about 150 miles northwest of Cobalt, the present productive 
portion being limited to the townships of Tisdale and Deloro, an area of a 
few square miles. 


Ordinarily from 95 to 97 p.c. of the gold in the ores mined at the Porcupine 
field is extracted chemically by dissolving it in a weak solution of sodium 
cyanide, the details of the process varying at the different mines. There are 
five steps in the cyanide process, which are briefly as follows:—(1) the reduction 
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of the ore to a size where the gold particles are freed from enclosing rock; this is 
carried to a point where the ore is ground about as fine as cement; (2) the dis- 
solving of the gold in sodium cyanide solution; (3) the separation of the solution 
containing the dissolved gold from the leached ore; (4) the precipitation of the 
gold from the solution by zine dust; and (5) the refining of the precipitates. 


Kirkland Lake Area—Of the other gold-producing localities, Kirkland Lake, 
in Timiskaming district, has been the most important. The first gold discovery 
in the vicinity of Kirkland lake was made in 1911 on a claim now forming part 
of the Wright-Hargreaves mine. The geological formation is similar, as regards 
age relationship, to that of the Porcupine district. The rocks are Precambrian, 

_ the Keewatin predominating. Unlike the Porcupine, most of the productive 
veins are found within the porphyry, which is a syenitiec variety. Three principal 
zones of mineralization have been indicated by exploration:—(1) the main or 
central zone, which runs in a northeasterly direction along the southern expanse 

_ of the lake and along which is a group of important producing mines; (2) a 

~ southerly zone which lies three-quarters of a mile to the south; and (3) a north- 
erly zone known as the Goodfish Lake gold area. 


British Columbia.—The production of gold in British Columbia has varied 
considerably at different periods. Rapid increases took place between 1858 and 
1863, when 189,318 fine oz. were obtained by placer mining. Thereafter a decline 
occurred until 1893, when a low level of 18,360 fine oz. was reached. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 
1802, when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 
fine oz. With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, 
the record of 1902 has not since been equalled. Though the bulk of the gold 
obtained in the Cordilleran region has been derived from the placer deposits 
of the central portion of the region from the Klondike on the north almost to 
the International Boundary on the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 
fine oz. between 1913 and 1921, was. obtained by lode mining, largely of the 
copper-gold ores of the Rossland and Yale boundary districts. The copper con- 
centrates of the Britannia mine also contain gold, as does the blister copper 
made at Anyox. The output of gold in British Columbia has been in part 

maintained by the successful operation of the Premier mine on the Portland 
canal, while the Nickel Plate property, operated by the Hedley Gold Mining 
Co., has been a consistent producer of gold bullion and arsenical gold concen- 
trates, which are exported to the United States for treatment. The Pioneer 
gold mine in the Lillooet district has reported a substantial production of gold 
during the past two years and provision is being made to expand production. 


TAS 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- 
try since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference to four 
a successive periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the 
4 annual production averaged nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil 
~ and Colombia swelled the average output of the last 60 years of the period 
“fi to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 
4 The production of Russia from placer mining was a éoriaiderable factor in 
ri the next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank 


aie pe the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during 
the period was 565,500 fine oz, 
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The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remark- 
able discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. 
The annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first 
decade the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in 
the last decade it shaded off to 5,201,000. The production of the period was con- 
tributed chiefly by the United States, Australia and Russia. 

In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstand- 
ing features were the entry of South Africa as an important and then as the 
leading producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the 
gold-producing countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The 
output was 6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891, and a steady increase was recorded until 
1915, when a maximum of 22,737,000 fine oz.. was produced. Thereafter the 
great increase In wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed 
value brought about a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,451,945 fine 
oz. in 1922, increased to 17,790,597 fine oz. in 1923, to 19,025,942 in 1925 and 
to 19,755,622 in 1928. 

In 1929 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 10,412,326 fine oz. or 53-4 p.c., the United States, producing 2,056,629 
fine oz. or 10°5 p.c., and Canada, drathheiny 1,928,308 fine oz. or 9°9 p.c. As Aus- 
tralia, Rhodesia aha British India were also important producers, over 72 p.c. of 
the world production of 1929 was produced in the British Empire. Preliminary 
figures for 1980 show that Canada has exceeded the United States in gold pro- 
duction and now ranks second to South Africa. 

Detailed statistics of world gold production for 1928 and 1929 follow:— 


10.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver for the 
ealendar years 1928 and 1929. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar Year 1928. Calendar Year 1929. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Country. 
Value Value 

Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-57070 || Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-58627 
per oz.).! per oz.).1 

oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

North America— 

United States...| 2,144, 720/44, 335,300/58, 426, 004/34, 253,413] 2,056, 629/42,514, 300/61, 233, 321/32, 840,042 


Canada sen 1,890, 592/39, 082,005)21, 936, 407/12, 860,657] 1,928, 308/39, 861, 664/23, 143, 261)12,411, 962 
Mexico, «fences 699, 102|14, 451, 721)108,537,307/63, 632,167]  651,873/13,475,411|108,700,372|58, 297,097 
Petals; kek... 4,734,414|97, 869, 026/188,899,718)110,746,237] 4, 636,810/95, 851,375 |193,076,954|103,549,101 


Central America 
and West Indies?. 60,469] 1,250,000} 2,558,548} 1,500,000 53,212} 1,100,000] 2,796,890} 1,500,000 


South America— 


Argentina®,....... 968 20,000 15,000 8,794 1,000 20,672 15,000 - 8,045 
IB Olivain neee- 506 10,460} 5,638,756) 3,305,833 1,499 30,985] 4,816,220] 2,582,987 
JeIeEWANE Soe on Gene 100,115) 2,069,561 25,591 15,003] 107,381] 2,219,762 21,026 : 
Chiley, Ocgeaehes 28,806) 595,473] 1,436,719) 842,305 28,806} 595,473) 1,436,719} 770,527 
Colombiaie sun 40,323) 833,555 68, 228 40,0008 48,375] 1,000,0003 60,0008 32,179 
es mAs ctasheatie 74,572] 1,541,540 79,804 46,778 67,328} 1,391,793 96,511 51,760 
uiana— 
LEVEE o5.a sinc 5,325] 110,086}) f 6,385; 131,995 \ 
Dutcher. ate he 5,498} 113,654 7,5008 4,397 2,975 61,503 7,5008 4,022 
Brencn gas te 45,460) 939,742 46,183] 954, 696)] 
dace ered t Aree Ae 66,904) 1,383,028/21, 607, 693/12,667,942] 122,138) 2,524,816/21,495, 169/11,528,074 
Venezuela....... 48,257; 997,561 4,0198 2,356 43,206} 893,155 4,0198 2,155 
otele. 4 hs ss. 416,734] 8,614, 660/28, 883,310)16,933,417) 475,276] 9,824, 850/27, 952, 164/14, 991,025 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 358. 
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10.—Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver for the 
calendar years 1$28 and 1929—continued. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar Year 1928. Calendar Year 1929. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Country. a 
; Value Value 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-57070 || Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-58627 
per 0Z.).} per oz.).! 
oz. fine. $ oz, fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
Europe— 
PRUSETIA Cin ae 321 6, 636 18,904 11,083 - - 10,578 5,673 
Czechoslovakia.. 6,944 143,545 767,678] 450,067 5,015 103, 669 722,989} 387,746 
MYBNCO. ks 54,013] 1,116,548 360, 080 211,104] . 54,0125) 1,116,527} 360,0805 193,115 
Germany........ 5,484} 112,331] 5,220,839] 3,060,821 5,819 120,289} 5,512,760) 2,956,548 
Great Britain.... 129 2,667 Sapo 19,207 12 248 35,976 19, 294 
Greece) oh. 3. 4825 9,964 241,1255 141,364 4825 9,964 241,1253 129,318 
Paty S Selene teat 1,865 38, 553 514, 400 OU ond 1,543 31,897 518,676 278,171 
INGE WAY =. ena oo - - 398, 660 QBeaW22 - - 322,336 172,872 
Poland (eaten... - + Zao, 1 10 137,840 = = 360, 659 193,425 
Roumania....... 62,628] 1,294, 636 99 , 986 58,619 71,148} 1,470,760 90,727 48,658 
PEUSRIS. Pee ee 1,200,0003/24, 806, 201 380,000 222,783} 1,000,0003)20, 671, 835 300,0002 160, 893 
Sy ECR lo on = Sea 726 15,0002} 2,526,443] 1,481,178 483 10,0003} 2,659,223) 1,426,168 
Sweden wn.w ss 4s 14,0003} 289,406 75,0003 43,970 10,0003} 206,718 75,0008 40, 223 
Yugoslavia...... 14,468 299, 080 62, 693 36, 755 18,455 381,499 79,989 42,899 
LOtABLAES. Seo: 1,361, 010/28, 184, 567/10, 933,682] 6.410,090]| 1,166, 969/24, 123,406/11,290,118] 6,055,003 
Asia— 
British India. . 376,058| 7,773,809] 7,425,810] 4,353,530 363, 869] 7,521,840] 7,298,327] 3,914,166 
Ghinaehtcsoesas 100,0003| 2,067,183 100,000° 58,627 50,000*) 1,033,592 50,0003 26,816 
Chosen (Korea). 166,412] 3,440,041 56, 084 32,880 141,667] 2,928,517 5A, 23 29,348 
Dutch East 
Miaies wee tc 110,242} 2,278,904) 2,031,976) 1,191,287 107,899] 2,230,470) 1,967,934] 1,055,423 
Federated Malay 
States ds bees 18, 693 386,419 - - 24,431 505,041 - - 
Indo-China...... 257 est be} 53,176 3,175) 514 10,625 3,183 1,707 
DADA Pes eee, -, 334,061} 6,905,654] 5,144,878] 3,016,288] 334,0615) 6,905,654] 5,144,8785| 2,759,250 
Philippine 
Islands........ 106,641} 2,204,465 36,394 2hsal 160,626) 3,320,434 101, 465 54,419 
SSTawa koe he acs 2008 4,134 - - 1,405 29,044 - - 
Barve eel 9,012 186, 295 11,747 6, 887 9,012 186, 295 11,7475 6,300 
Purkeyautacons 4 900° 18,605}  220,0003 128,979 9002 18,605}  220,0008 117,988 
POte rane. - 1,222, 476/25, 270, 822/15,080,065| 8,840,990]) 1,194,384/24, 690, 117/14, 852,257) 7,965,417 
Oceania— 
Australia— 
New South 
Wales....... 12,831 265,240} 9,055,241) 5,308,816 11,096; 229,375) 9,000,000?) 4,826,790 
Northern Ter- 
MILOT Wares ec 100 2,067 - - 44 910 - ~ 
Queensland.... a pore 274,460 22,034 12,918 9,476 195, 886 52,663 28,244 
South Austra- 
Lae Actoeh he dicks 532 10,997 - - 643 13,292 - - 
MECTOTIC cae. 33,917 701,127 1,454 852 26,275 543,152 909 488 
West Australia 393,408} 8,132,465 55,554 32,570 377,176] 7,796,920 49,834 26,726 
PDASTMONIN..1¢ «ses 3,603 74,481 669, 326 392,406 5,597 115, 700 864, 354 463, 562 
“TEACTE ames Ae 55,573| 1,148,805 55,0003 32,245 (See New Guinea, below.) 
New Guinea— 

Australian..... 55,573| 1,148,805 - - 36,281 750,005 50,0008 26,816 

British 

VPapus) sss. : - - - ~ 1,729 35,735 - - 
New Zealand.... 118,714| 2,454,036) 445,811 261,366 116,848] 2,415,463). 416,262 223,245 

MOtAlS ah o.5 os 687, 528)14, 212, 483)10,304,420| 6,041,173 585, 165}12,096, 438/10, 434,022) 5,595,871 

Africa— 

PIGBTIA:@., oo cs a = ~ 17,402 68, 835 - - 166,955 89,540 
Belgian Congo.. 138,116} 2,855,111 10,609 6, 220 172,838) 3,572,879 12,0008 6,436 
Bechuanaland. . 1,748 36,134 141 83 1,725 35, 659 162 87 
British West 

Africa (Gold 

Coast,Ashanti, 

Nigeria)....... 157,901! 3,264,103 - - 208,053} 4,300,837 ~ ~ 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 358. 
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19.—- Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver for the 
calendar years 1828 and 1329—concluded. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar Year 1928. Calendar Year 1929. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Country. 
Value Value 
Quant ty.| Value. | Quant ty.| ($0-57070|| Quant:ty.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-58627 
per oz.).} per oz.).! 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
Africa—con. 
JAA OE A oS tbat 64 iL By3) - ~ 64 perv) - - 
Ethiopia (Abys- 
S113) see 9,131 188, 754 — - 4,501 93,044 - - 
French West 
JA PETCAM eee, 2 3,279 67,783 - - 4,147: 85,726 - - 
Kenya Colony... 814 16,827 81 47 845 17,468 131 70 
Madagascar..... 7,169 148,196 - = 6,012 124,279 - - 
Portuguese East 
PAGE 1G whee ae 4,239 87,628 327 192 375 COA 54 29 
Rhodesia— 
INor theres ess. 602 12,444 88 52 699 14, 450 13, 242 7,102 
Southern...... 576, 112/11,909, 292 103 , 802 60, 856 560, 813/11, 593 , 034 87, 232 46, 783 
Southwest Africa 542 11,204 - - SM 7,790 - - 
Swaziland....... 347 Gali - - 90 1,859 - - 
Sucane pee ee 5, 835 120,620 - - 2,459 50,825 - - 
Tanganyika..... 12,828 265,178 1B SVS 923 9,581 198,057 1,061 569 
Union of fouth 
Africa.........{10,354, 264/214,041,633] 1,031,376 604, 665/10, 412, 326]/215,241,881|} 1,031,779 HooROOS 
MLoOtalssnetee 11,272,991 /233,033,403} 1,265,411 741, 873/111, 384, 905/235,346,863) 1,312,616 703, 969 
Totals for World. .|19, 755, 622|408,384,961 | 257,925,154) 151,213,789/19, 496, 721/403,033,043 | 261,715,021 | 140,360,386 


4 Last year’s figures. 
5 Amount exported. 
6 For year ended June 30. 


1 Average price per fine ounce in London. 
2 Hstimate based on United States imports of ore and bullion. 
3 Estimate based on other years’ production. 


Subsection 2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published 
prior to 1887 the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 
1869 to 1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, 
were produced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893. the 
annual production ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was 
derived chiefly from Ontario and Quebec. The next three years saw a rapid 
increase in production, due to the development of the silver-lead deposits of 
British Columbia, and in 1896 a production worth over $2,000,000 was recorded. 
T'rom 1896 to 1905 the production varied in value between $2,000,000 and 
$3,500,000, rising rapidly during the next five years to $17,580,455 in 1910, as a 
result of the discovery of the rich ores of the Cobalt district. Since then there 
has been a falling-off in quantity, but owing to the higher price of the metal 
the value of the annual production increased to a maximum of $20,693,704 in 
1918. The post-war depression and the decline in the value of silver caused 
a low value of production in 1921, but the industry recovered, and Canada in 
1929 retained its place as the third largest producer of silver in the world, rank- 
ing after Mexico and the United States and followed fairly closely by Peru 

The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the rich silver-cobalt 
ores of northern Ontario, the copper-gold-silver and the silver-lead-zine ores of 


1 Preliminary figures for 1930 are 26.435,935 fine oz. valued at $10,086,367 compared with a 
production of 28,143,261 fine oz. valued at $12,264,308 in 1929. 
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British Columbia and the silver-lead ores of the Yukon Territory. A certain 
amount of silver also occurs in combination with the gold ores of northern 
Ontario and the nickel ores of the Sudbury district. 


Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1929 was 8,890,726 fine oz., 
valued at $4,711,462, practically the whole of which was derived from the rich 
silver-bearing ores of the Cobalt district, but small quantities were obtained from 
the products of the nickel refineries and from gold bullion. 


The Cobalt camp was discovered in 1908, when the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway was being built from North Bay to the head of 
lake Timiskaming. This was at Long lake, subsequently christened “ Cobalt 
lake”, and the surrounding area became known as the Cobalt silver camp. 


From 1904 to 1911 the output of silver increased rapidly year by year. In 
1911 the province of Ontario reported a production from that camp of 31,507,7911 
fine oz., the value of which was $15,953,847. In 1912 the output was nearly as 
great, being 30,243,859! fine oz., but prices had gone up and the value was 
greater, namely, $17,408,935. Since that time the production has been declining, 
but the life of the camp has been prolonged by the finding of “blind” veins 
and by improvements in the methods of extraction which have permitted the 
working of ores of a grade too low for profit by the former methods. 


The Gowganda camp, which lies about 55 miles northwest of Cobalt, has 
been the source of much high-grade silver ore, mainly from the Miller Lake- 
O’Brien and Castle-Trethewey mines. This section was more or less handicapped 
by its distance from the railway and lack of facilities for transportation until 
a good road was completed from the railway at Elk Lake, on a branch line of 


the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. In addition a hydro-electric 


power transmission line has been extended from Elk Lake to Gowganda. With 
these added facilities, a number of mines in the camp enlarged their operations. 
The history of the South Lorrain camp, which hes about 18 miles to the south- 
east of Cobalt, on the shore of lake Timiskaming, is characteristic. It was 
worked for some time and then closed, the conclusion having been reached 
that the camp was worked out. The Keeley mine turned out later to be 
extremely rich, producing in 1924 nearly 2,000,000 fine oz. of silver. 


British Columbia.—In 1926 for the first time since 1905 this province sur- 
passed Ontario in silver production. Most of the British Columbia output of 
silver is now derived from the ores of the Sullivan mine near Kimberley and 
the Premier mine at Premier. Other sources of silver in this province are the 
silver-lead-zine ores of Hast and West Kootenay, and the gold-copper ores of 
the Boundary and the Coast districts. 


Comparing the quantity rather than the value, production in 1930 was the 
greatest on record and amounted to 11,886,632 fine oz.,2 although this record 
was nearly equalled in 1927 with a production of 11,040,445 fine oz. Small 
amounts were recovered with alluvial gold and from gold bullion, but the Sullivan 


1 These figures are taken from reports of the Ontaric' Department of Mines, by which 
silver production, until recent years, was computed on a different basis from that used in 
Table 12 following. 

2 Preliminary figures. 
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and Premier mines were responsible for the greater part of the output from this 
province. The Sullivan, primarily noted for its lead and zine production, is 
the largest producer of silver in Canada. Silver was also recovered from the 
copper ores and concentrates which were exported for treatment in foreign 
smelters and from blister copper made at the Trail and Anyox smelters. 


Yukon Territory.—The production of silver from the Yukon Territory in 
1929 amounted to 3,279,530 fine oz., derived chiefly from the silver-lead ores 
exported from the Mayo district. For some years the difficulties and high cost 
of transportation involved in the export of these ores were a serious obstacle to 
the successful operation of the mines. However, in the summer of 1925 the 
Treadwell Yukon Co. of Keno Hili, the largest producer in the district, com- 
pleted a concentrating plant which has since been kept working at full capacity. 
By eliminating much of the waste from the ores, concentration reduces the 
transportation costs. Ores from neighbouring mines are treated at this mill and 
this feature is of great assistance to the smaller operators in the district. The 
quantity of silver obtained from placer gold is gradually decreasing. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
at 261,715,021 fine oz. for 1929, an increase of 25-4 p.c. over the pre-war figures of 
1913, given as 208,690,446 fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1929 was 
23,143,261 fine oz. For the quantity and value of the world’s production in 1928 
and 1929, see Table 10 of this chapter. 


Statistics of the quantities and values of silver produced in Canada are given 
for the years since 1887 in Table 11, while statistics of the quantities and values 
produced in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in 
Table 12. 


11.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1887-1930. 
Year. | Quantity.) Value. Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

LOOT AY 5,539,192 3,265,354] 1916..... 25,459, 741) - 16,717,121 
S87 sani aes 355,083] 347,271] 1902..... AV291 ola 22) 288, cou loliaag en 22,221,274] 18,091,895 
US88) vere 437, 232 410,998] 1903..... 3,198,581 1,709, 642]) 1918..... 21,383,979! 20,693,704 
LSSo nor ne 383,318 358, 785}| 1904..... B01 O20 2,047,095)/ 1919..... 16,020,657) 17,802,474 
SOO; ee, 400,687} 419,118) 1905.....} 6,000,023} 3,621,133) 1920..... 13,330,357} 13,450,330 
189 neue. 414,523 409,549] 1906..... 8,473,379 5, 659,455)| 1921..... 13,543,198 8,485, 355 
192 cee 310,651 272,130] 1907..... 12,799,799 8,348, 659] 1922..... 18,626,439} 12,576,758 
TRIDR). Anions ate - 330,128] 1908..... 22,106,233} 11,686, 239]| 1923..... 18,601,744) 12,067,509 
SOS Ae. 847, 697 534,049]} 1909..... 27,529,473| 14,178,504] 1924..... 19,736,323] 13,180,113 
1895 os 1,578,275] 1,030,299) 1910..... 32,869,264] 17,580,455] 1925..... 20,228,988} 13,971,150 
SOG eee 3,205,343] 2,149,503] 1911..... 32,559,044} 17,355,272I| 1926..... 22,371,924) 18,894,531 
1807 setenee 5,558,456] 3,323,395] 1912..... 31,955,560} 19,440,165] 1927..... 22,736,698] 12,816,677 
1898 cr aeee 4,452,333] 2,593,929] 1913..... 31,845,803) 19,040,924) 1928..... 21,936,407] 12,761,725 
1899 eee 3,411,644] 2,032,658] 1914..... 28,449,821} 15,593,631]) 1929...... 23,143,261] 12,264,308 
1900.20 sn 4,468,225) 2,740,362) 1915..... 26,625,960] 18,228,842] 19301.....} 26,435,935] 10,086,367 


1 Preliminary figures. 


f 


12 . 


Norre.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. 


calendar years 1911-1930. 


and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years. 
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Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 


Nova Scotia, Manitoba 


Year. Quebec. Ontario. British Columbia. Yukon Territory. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
1 Ed Cag 8 18,435 9,827} 30,540,754} 16,279,443 1,887,147 1,005,924 112,708 60,078 
OUD oso 4 9,465 5,758) 29,214,025) 17,772,352 2,651,002 1,612, 737 81,068 49,318 
1h fe es 34,573 20,672} 28,411,261] 16,987,377 8,312,343 1,980, 483 87,626 52,393 
O14 SP 57,7387 31,646} 25,139,214} 13,779,055 3,159, 897 1,731,971 92,973 50,959 
POG neta st 63, 450 31,524} 22,748,609} 11,302,419 3,565, 852 1,771, 658 248,049 123,241 
DOUGH oo 98,610 64,748} 21,608,158) 14,188,133 3,392, 872 2,227,794 360,101 236,446 
ROL tects 136,194 110,885) 19,301,835). 15,714,975 2,655,994 2,162,430 119,605 97,379 
LOLBS cee 178,675 172,907] 17,198,737) 16,643,562 3,921,336 3,794,755 71,915 69, 594 
2) aga 140,926 156,600} 12,117,878] 13,465,628 3,018,000 4,126,556 27,556 30,621 
LG200), aes. 61,003 61,552 9,907,626 9,996,795 3,327,028 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 
LUZIE Site ne 38,084 23,861 9,761,607 6,116,037 3,350,357 2,099, 133 393,092 246, 288 
1922. ~ - 10,811,903 7,300,305 7,150,937 4,828,384 663, 493 447,997 
VO2Se hooiae% 33,006 21,412) 10,540,943 6, 838, 226 Grlile,o2 & 3,965,899] 1,914,438] 1,241,953 
1924S. ate 83,814 55,972) 11,272,567 7,527,933 8,153,003 5,444,657 226, 755 151,429 
+ PS i 214,943 148,451} 10,529,131 7,271,944 8,579, 458 5,925,403 904,893 624, 964 
LOQG: eecverer 375, 986 233,513 9,274,965 5,760,402] 10,625,816 6,599,376] 2,095,027) 1,301,159 
LORS OR phy 740, 864 417,625 9,307,953 5,246,893} 11,040,445 6,223,499] 1,647,295 928, 580 
TODS. e vie 908,959 528, 796 7,242,601 4,213,456] 10,943,367 6,366,413] 2,839,633] 1,651,985 
LOZ ek ce, 813,821 431,268 8,890,726 4,711,462} 10,156,408 5,382,185] 3,279,530] 1,737,922 
19301 571,603 218,089} 10,205,010 3,893,619} 11,836,632 4,516,149) 3,729,195) 1,422,837 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 3.—Copper. 


A produc- 


The copper-mining industry has developed at.a very rapid rate. 
tion of 3,505,000 lb. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. In 1913, the output had 
increased over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary 
demand for war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 
1918 of 115,048,931 lb. In the post-war depression production dropped to less 
than 43,000,000 lb. in 1922, but recovered rapidly and in 1929 reached the record 
of 248,120,760 lb., while the preliminary estimate for 1930 indicates a further 
increase of 22 p.c. in that year to 303,356,644 lb. In 1929, the value of the 
copper produced in Canada exceeded that of gold for the first time, so that 
in that year copper was the second most important mineral product of the 
Dominion, but in 1930, owing to the decrease in price of copper, gold production 
returned to the second position. 

Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the period of the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, when a railway cutting was made through the small hill on 
which the Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the 
deposits were developed for their copper content alone; not until 1887 was 
the presence of nickel determined and the true value of the ores made known. 
The nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the 
eapper produced in Ontario. Under the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
which is an amalgamation of the former International Nickel Co. and the Mond 
Nickel Co., an extensive program of expansion in the mining and metallurgical 
facilities of the district has been nearly completed. The Frood and Frood 
Extension mines, where large masses of immensely rich ore have been opened 
up, were brought under one control. The ore supplies are chiefly drawn from 
the Frood, Creighton, Levack and Garson mines. Copper-nickel matte is pro- 
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duced at Coniston and in a large new smelter at Copper Cliff. Much of this 
matte goes to the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, the remainder being shipped 
either to the refinery at Swansea, Wales, or to the works at Huntington, West 
Virginia, where monel metal is made. A subsidiary company, the Ontario 
Refining Co. Ltd., has completed a copper refinery at Sudbury where refined 
copper is produced from the blister copper which is separated from the nickel 
at Port Colborne. The company also operates the Acton precious metals 
refinery situated near London, Eng., where it recovers, in a refined state, the 
precious metal content of concentrates produced at both the Swansea and Port 
Colborne nickel refineries. The Falconbridge Nickel Mines, operating a mine 
in Falconbridge township, make a copper-nickel matte which is shipped to 
Norway for refining. | 

British Columbia.—The production of copper in the province during 1929 
amounted to 103,903,738 lb., which was 42 p.c. of the total Canadian production 
for the year. This total included the blister copper produced at Anyox by the 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co., Ltd., the blister copper 
and copper in copper sulphate made by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Ce., Ltd., at Trail, and the copper estimated as recoverable from the ores and 
concentrates exported. The principal copper-producing mines in British Colum- 
bia are the Britannia mine on Howe sound, which ships its concentrates to 
Tacoma, the Hidden Creek mine on Portland canal, and the Copper Mountain 
mine, the last two mentioned being owned and operated by the Granby 
Consolidated. The Hidden Creek ores are smelted at the Anyox smelter, and 
the Copper Mountain ores, after being concentrated at Allenby, are shipped to 
the Trail and United States smelters. 

Manitoba.—Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district 
of Manitoba in the last ten years, and large bodies of ore have been proven on 
the Flin Flon property of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., and the 
Sherritt-Gordon property. About 1385 miles of branch line from the Hudson Bay 
Railway provides these properties with transportation facilities. A smelter has 
been built at Flin Flon, while a large hydraulic development on the Churchill 
river provides the necessary power. During the 4 years 1917-1920, with the high 
prices prevailing for copper, ores containing 9,866,328 lb. of copper were shipped 
by the Mandy mine. 

Quebec.—Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief 
copper-producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and 
Huntingdon properties in the Eastern Townships. These mines produced ores 
from which both copper and sulphur were recovered. There is still a small 
annual production from this field. Recent discoveries in the Rouyn camp of 
northwestern Quebec, however, have resulted in a greatly increased production of 
copper in 1929. These deposits lie in an easterly extension of the formations 
found in the Kirkland Lake area of Ontario. The first discoveries in the district 
were located as gold prospects; the existence of large bodies of copper and 
zinc ores was subsequently proved and now the production of copper exceeds in 
value that of gold. A branch line from the Canadian National Railways was com- 
pleted into the camp during 1926, and subsequently a branch of the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway was also extended to the camp. The construc- 
tion of a copper smelter at the Noranda mine was completed and production 
began in December, 1927. Hydro-electric power is supplied from power plants 
on the Quinze river. 
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World production of copper was estimated 


at 2,104,110 short tons in 1929, as compared with 1,891,610 tons in the preceding 
year. Canada had an output of 124,060 tons in 1929, producing about 5:9 p.c. of 
the world’s estimated total. 


13.— Quantities and Values of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1911-1930. 


Norre.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


For production in Manitoba 


and Yukon between 1912 and 1920, included in totals, see 1926 Year Book, p. 345. 


Year. Ontario. Quebee. British Columbia. Totals. 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
1102 Or De ee 17,932,263] 2,219,297] 2,436,190} 301,503) 35,279,558} 4,366,198} 55,648,011] 6,886,998 
£912.24, 22,250,601) 3,635,971] 3,282,210 536,346} 50,526, 656 8,256,561) 77,832,127; 12,718,548 
POLS rere 25,885,929! 3,952,522) 3,455, 887 527,679) 45,791,579} -6,991,916} 76,976,925] 11,753,606 
O14 pea. 28,948,211] 3,937,536} 4,201,497 571,488} 41,219,202 5,606,636] 75,735,960) 10,301,606 
OY Ue eae 39,361,464) 6,799,693] 4,197,482} 725,115) 56,692,988} 9,793,714] 100,785,150] 17,410,635 
iO es 44,997,035|12,240,094| 5,703,347} 1,551,424) 63,642,550} 17,312,046] 117,150,028} 31,867,150 
19b 70506, 42, 867,774/11,651,461) 5,015,560} 1,363,229) 57,730,959} 15,691, 275)109,227, 3322] 29, 687,9892 
MG) Bojan 47,074, 475|11,593,502) 5,869,649} 1,445,577} 62,865,681} 15,482,560] 118,769,434} 29,250,536 
1910... 5s. 24,346,623) 4,550,627) 2,691,695} 503,105) 44,502,079} 8,317,884] 75,053,581] 14,C28,265 
TODD eam 32,059,993) 5,596,392) 880,638} 153,724) 45,319,771) 7,911,019] 81,600,691} 14,244,217 
ae 12,821,385} 1,602,930 352,308 44,045] 34,447,127 4,306,580| 47,620,820 5,953,555 
1922..0.5% 10,948,636} 1,464,477 - = 31,936, 182 4,273,700] 42,879,818 5, 738,177 
LUISE Ge 31,656,800) 4,565,227 ~ — | 55,224,737] 7,963,959) 86,881,537] 12,529,186 
1928 37,118,193] 4,833,622} 1,893,008 246,546] 65,451,246 8,524,370) 104,457,447] 13,604,538 
1925..... 39,718,777) 5,577,311) 2,510,141 352,474] 69,221,600 9,720,097) 111,450,518] 15,649,882 
1926; .2 2. 41,312,867] 4,828,964] 2,674,058 368,886} 89,108,017) 12,292,450) 133,094,942} 17,490,300 
LER ie 45,341,295} 4,946,533) 3,119,848 403,084] 91,686,297) 11,845,870) 140,147,440] 17,195,487 
1928... 66,607,510} 8,770, 149/33, 697,949) 4,909,791] 102,283,210) 14,902,664] 202,696,0463} 28,598,24938 
1929. :.:: 88, 879, 853/14, 622, 572/55, 337, 169/10,019, 901} 103,903,738} 18,772,778) 248,120,760} 43,415,251 
19301. ...] 127,729,059/15, 190, 253/8), 310, 363)10,425,891| 93,231,613] 12,103,328] 303,356, 6444] 37,990, 2264 


1 Preliminary figures. 

2 Includes 39,960 lb., valued at $10,045, from New Brunswick and Alberta, not given separately. 
3 Includes 107,377 lb., valued at $15,645, from the Yukon. 

4 Includes 2,085,699 lb., valued at $270,754, from Manitoba. 


14.—Copper Production of Seven Countries and of the World, 1913-1929.1 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


United i ; Spain World 
Year. ahaa Mexico. | Canada. | Chile. Peru. and Japan. Produc- 
: Portugal. tion. 
DO ene cer ee, 614,255 58, 185 38, 460 46,574 30,600 39, 683 73,283) 1,072,674 
1 EOE eae we sce 579, 133 40,043 37,498 49,221 29,853 29,652 77,650) 1,021,233 
Dt eke. SRS Se es 712,126 34,128 52,016 57,68) 38, 269 40,895 83,108] 1,188,172 
WOLGRS LE: aes): 971,123 60,751 52,880 78,559 47,472 39,021 110,900} 1,533,294 
UD Wy Cea Oa 961,016 52,348 55,790 112,985 49,784 45,084 119,058) 1,579,675 
ROUSSEL: . eset Wic a: 968, 687 83, 233 58,068 117,851 48,944 50,596 99,583) 1,569,523 
BOR 2 oe ee 604, 642 66, 661 39, 789 87,721 43, 243 38,581 86,468] 1,069,437 
PAO ars. 22 Spe » SB: 635, 248 49, 866 39,121 109,075 36, 356 20, 303 74,727) 1,082,652 
YO Pane See 238,420 13,576 22,632 65,299 36,689 36,596 59,626] 609,960 
Teak si AB, NG Es 511,970 29, 842 25,300 142, 830 40,133 40, 234 59, 663 995,045 
RE ee 754,000 60, 538 40, 230 201,042 48, 684 57,115 70,315} 1,411,980 
NMEA ASS SES Pee 819,000 49,150 51,0082 209, 855 38,495 60,713 69,378) 1,522,394 
Oe er Se eae 854, 000 59,123 56, 2392 209, 654 41,180 63, 933 72,413) 1,589, 717 
(10 eis oe Ol 878,000 62,303 64, 1232 223,015 46,703 63, 933 72,277| 1,637,489 
ile ie ae ar ae 847,419 63,760 70, 6982 264,242 52,438 60,351 73,381} 1,682,361 
“7 Seen ee ae 935,199 72,579 96, 6342 319,549 57, 830 59,427 72,796} 1,891,610 
AUS fee Lathe oa 1,026,348 86,759} 121,151? 348 , 365 59,580 56, 660 82,281) 2,104,110 


1 From the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statisties, New York. 
2 The final official statement indicated a production of 52,229 tons in Canada during 1924, 55,725 tons 
in 1925, 66,547 tons in 1926, 70,074 tons in 1927, 101,348 tons in 1928 and 124,060 tons in 1929. 
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Subsection 4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lb. in 1891 the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ib. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6,500,000 lb. per year. Owing to the low price of 
silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output in the latter 
year fell to 21,900,000 Ib., but rose to 63,200,000 Ib. in 1900. This increase was 
due to the development of two or three mines in the Fort Steele mining 
division, although all the lead-producing districts except Ainsworth showed a 
material increase in production. The output fell to 18,100,000 lb. in 1903, owing 
to the condition of the market affecting the production of the low-grade silver- 
lead ores of the East Kootenay district. An Act was passed in October, 1903, 
providing for the payment of bounties on lead contained in lead-bearing ores 
mined in Canada, and, as a direct result of the bounty, the output increased to 
56,900,000 lb. in 1905, but fell off gradually to 23,800,000 Ib. in 1911. A steady 
improvement has since been experienced, a record total of 337,946,688 lb. being 
reached in 1928, while production for 1929 was nearly as great at 326,522,566 lb. 
and the preliminary estimate for 1930 is 333,067,797 lb. 

British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. operates many important mines, the principal of which is the 
Sullivan lead-zinc mine near Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 
7 p.c. zine and 5 ounces of silver to the ton. In the West Kootenay district the 
ores are chiefly argentiferous galena and zinc-blende, occurring as veins in granites 
and slates. The ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of lead, with considerable values 
of silver. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. has extended its facilities 
for mining, milling and smelting. This accounts to a considerable extent for the 
rapid growth in lead production during the last few years. 


Ontario.—Lead mining in Ontario is intimately associated with the successful 
operations of the Galetta mine and smelter. Recent discoveries in the Sudbury 
Basin area have disclosed bodies of lead-zinc ore. These properties are under 
development but very little production has come from them as yet. 


15.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1901-1930. 
Norse:—For figures for the years 1887-1900, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


Year. Quantity.1 Value. Bonnie Year. Quantity.! Value. Sone ¢ ee 
lb. $ lb. $ 

190 ERAS etter 51,900,958] 2,249,387 4354 | Mal OU Gage stan an 41,497,615} 3,532,692 8-513 
TOONS eee hee 22,956,381 934,095 AO G9 mel Oly epee ae 32,576,281; 3,628,020 11-137 
NOOSE Ey fe tents 18, 139, 283 768, 562 AG 37\| NOU SMe re. eter 51,398,002} 4,754,315} 9-250 
LOOA Ath, oheions 37,531, 244 Esta brs pea 4S ZO ALOLO AYA. cleat. 43,827,669] 3,053,037 6-966 
OOS ERS: Sees. o 56,864,915] 2,676,632 CESTCUWAND MYPAL Go On 6 ba 30, GDS AT ITI one Layeoe 8-940 
WO Sneha ae Sean 54,608,217} 3,089,187 DEO) A seo leery ene 66,679,592} 3,828,742 5-742 
TOO eters bes 47,738,703| 2,542,086 SOS VAN APOE Aas wees 93,307,171] 5,817,702 6-219 
1908 ek atten, 43,195, 733 1,814,221 ASD 00023) an eae 111,234,466] 7,985,522 7-179 
1OOORE sch eaete 45,857,424 1,692,139 Se COO melo zder see were ees 175,485,499} 14,221,345 8-104 
LOTORe eee 32,987,508) 1,216,249 SPOS TMRLO ZO: mee 253,590,578} 23,127,460 9-120 
LOU SA eR tN ceed 23, 784, 969 827,717 SOC HST SEPA, catpycrd ab c 283,801,265} 19,240,661 6-751 
UDU2IR Ob .toekte re 35, 763,476 1,597,554 AGAG7 || MLO27 aa. cee 311,423,161} 16,477,139 5-256 
MOMS Ok pecctee . 6 37, 662, 703 1,754,705 AeGOol| we I 2See eens 337,946,688] 15,553,231 4-576 
LOMA eS. 36,337,765] 1,627,568 AoATO! 192905... tae. 326,522,566} 16,544,248 5-063 
SUS TAR eae 46,316,450! 2,593,721 DG00|| PLOsO2R . we 333,067,797! 13,109,451 3:°927 


1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
in excess of the actual amount recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantity of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 
centrates exported. From 1901 to 1908, average prices at New York; 1909 and 1910, average prices at 
Toronto; from 1911 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; 1926-1930 the average yearly price at London, 
Eng., were used in making up the values shown. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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World Production.—The world production of lead in 1929 was about 
1,935,1011 short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 35-5 
p.c.. Mexico 14-2 p.c., Australia 10 p.c.. Canada 8-2 p.c., Spain 7-6 p.c. and 


Germany 5:6 p.e. 
Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in the ores shipped from the Cobalt 
district the Canadian production of nickel is derived entirely from the well- 
known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. A brief descrip- 
tion of the history and development of the nickel-copper mining industry 
would be found under copper in Subsection 3 of this section. From &30,477 
Ib. in 1889 the production of nickel increased continually to a war time peak 
of 92,500,000 lb. in 1918. After a slump to 19,293,000 lb. and 17,597,000 lb. in 
1921 and 1922 respectively there was an increase to 73,857,114 lb. in 1925, 
followed by a drop to 65,714,294 lb. in 1926. In 1928 production at 96,755,578 
Ib. exceeded that of the war year 1918, while 1929 showed a further increase 
to 110,275,912 lb. Preliminary figures for production in 1980 are 103,768,857 lb. 

In recent years the producing companies have instituted extensive re- 
searches to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The 
success attending their efforts in that direction accounts very largely for the 
marked increase in production during the. past few years. The automobile 
industry, electrical machinery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables and 
various nickel alloys are all helping to absorb this increased production. 


Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two aud one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles 
broad. The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite 
associated with norite, a basic intrusive rock. The nickel occurs in the pyrr- 
hotite as pentlandite and varies somewhat in amount. The ore mined in the 
district varies considerably in richness, the average metal content being about 
2 to 4 p.c. of nickel, 1 to 3 p.c. of copper and 45 p.c. iron, although portions 
of the new Frood deposit are much richer than this especially in copper. 
Cobalt, gold, slver, platinum and palladium are nearly always present in very 


small quantities. 


World Production.—The world production of nickel was about 63,800 
short ‘tons in 1929, of which output 87 p.c.2 was Canadian in origin, while the 
remainder was derived from New Caledonia, India and Norway. The proved 
deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for 
the world’s requirements for many years, while there are still large reserves 
undeveloped. 


1 From the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 2 These figures, taken from the 
Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary, include some nickel produced in the U.S. as a by-product from, 
the electrolytic refining of Canadian copper; such nickel is not included in Table 16. 
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16.—Quantities and Values! of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar years 
1991-1930. 
Nortr.—For figures for the years 1889-1900, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 
Year. Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
lb. $ lb. $ Mor: $ 

ORE Soe ab 9,189,047) 4,594,523) 1911...] 34,098,744) 10,229,623) 1921...] 19,293,060} 6,752,571 
1902 5a ee. 10,693,410} 5,025,903) 1912...) 44,841,542) 13,452,463] 1922...) 17,597,123 6,158,993 
1903) tae cee 12,505,510} 5,002,204] 1913...) 49,676,772} 14,903,032] 1923...) 62,453,843) 18,332,077 
100A eet 10,547,883} 4,219,153] 1914...| 45,517,937) 13,655,381] 1924...| 69,536,350} 12,126,739 
NEO tesa een 18,876,315] 7,550,526] 1915...) 68,308,657} 20,492,597] 1925...) 73,857,114) 15,946,672 
LOD Ges! 21,490,955) 8,948,834) 1916...] 82,958,564] 29,035,498) 1926...| 65,714,294) 14,374,163 
LS Oe: 21,189,793) 9,535,407) 1917...] 82,330,280} 33,782,112) 1927...| 66,798,717) 15,262,171 
L908 er ccbies 19,143,111 8, 231,538) 1918...) 92,507,293) 37,002,917] 1928...] 96,755,578} 22,318,907 
1909. 26, 282,991 9,461,877] 1919... 4,544,883} 17,817,953] 1929...] 110,275,912) 27,115,461 
1910. 37,271,083} 11,181,310) 1920...} 61,335,706) 24,534,282) 19302...| 103,768,857} 24,455,133 


1A change in the method of computing the value of nickel produced accounts for the drop in value 
after 1923. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world’s supply of cobalt has for almost two 
decades been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt 
district, the cobalt produced by refineries in southern Ontario having prac- 
tically controlled world production until recent years. Large deposits of cobalt- 
dearing ores occur in central Africa, and the introduction into the world’s markets 
of cobalt from this source has limited the market for the Canadian product to 
the extent that since 1926 Canadian production has dropped to about half of the 
world production. 

The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel, 
bismuth and arsenic. The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and dis- 
poses of cobalt oxide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and 
cobalt. The cobalt residues from the cyanide process are for the most part 
treated in Canada, though some are shipped abroad for treatment.- The 
smelter output of cobalt, computed as the metallic cobalt and cobalt in oxides 
and salts, together with the cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines, 
and including cobalt in speiss residues exported, amounted in 1929 to 929,415 lb. 
valued at. $1,801,915, as against 1,116,492 lb. valued at $2,828,517 in 1925. Pro- 
duction in 1930 is estimated at 694,163 Ib. 


Subsection 7.—Zine. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, 
largely on account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in 
the treatment of the lead-zinc ores of British Columbia. The metallic recov- 
eries from Canadian ores were 197,267,087 lb. in 1929, as compared with 5,600,000 
Ib. in 1918, From an insignificant position in 1913, the country advanced to the 
sixth rank among the world’s producers in 1929, with an output of. about 5:3 
p.c. of the world total. Production in 1930 is estimated at 267,665,479 lb. and 
constitutes a record. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia. where there are large deposits of silver- 
lead-zine ore. ‘The chief producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where 
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the ore worked 1s a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other active mines 
are located in the Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay 
district. 


Other Provinces.—There has been considerable exploration and development 
of zince-bearing deposits in Eastern Canada, during recent years. The majority of 
these ores are of the replacement type and are often characterized by a close asso- 
ciation of copper, zinc and gold. In northwestern Manitoba the Flin Flon and 
Sherritt-Gordon mines are operating on ores of this nature. Shipments of zinc 
concentrates have been made from the Errington mine of the Sudbury district, 
Ontario, during 1929 and 1930. Important deposits of zinciferous ore have been 
developed in the Rouyn district of Quebec; among the more prominent properties 


producing or developing this class of ore are the Abana, Amulet and Waite- 


Ackerman-Montgomery. Zine ores, usually complex, have been extensively mined 
in eastern Quebec and at the Sterling mine in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 


The urgent demand for zine during the Great War was largely responsible 
for energetic and aggressive action on the part of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. owners of the Trail plant, in producing this metal; with this 
object in view. the erection of an electrolytic zinc refinery was commenced in 
1915, rushed to completion and put into operation early in 1916. The company 
had then to turn its attention to solving the problem of recovering the values 
in the complex lead-zine ores of the famous Sullivan mine. This was largely 
a problem of concentration in order to separate the finely divided lead and 
vine ores. From the opening of the zine refinery in 1916 regular shipments of 
zine ore were made from the Sullivan and other mines, but it was not until 
four years later that the problem of concentration was satisfactorily solved by 
the application of oil flotation methods. Since that time the production of 
lead, zine and silver has rapidly increased. Recent enlargements to the plant 
at Trail have enabled further increases in production to be made. 


17._Production of Zine in Canada, calendar years, 1911-19390. 


Average Average 
Year. ‘Quantity.! Value. Price Year. Quantity.! Value. Price 
per Pound. per Pound. 
lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts 

ih Ce ae 1,877,479 108,105 5; (08) eel Oi aa. ee 53,089,356) 2,471,310 4-655 
BN ara Oa 4,283,760 297,421 6-943 LOZ Ze rotten oes 56, 290,000 3,217,536 5-716 
1913 5,640,195 318,558 5-648 1925.50 ew, 60,416, 240 3,991,701 6-607 
Oe a eee 7,246,063 Bil atot 5-213 1024 * ee eee 98,909,077 6,274,791 6-344 
Pt teos. sf d. 9,771,651 1,292,789 13-230 TOBOM 3a. 109, 268,511 8,328,446 7-622 
[S'S Paw ee 23,364, 760 2,991, 623 12-804 LOZGe se 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 
Be en. 29, 668 , 764 2,640,817 8-901 iM peor eet 165,495,525} 10,250,793 6-194 
PSs 58 oe. ce 35,083,175 2,862,436 8-159 1928 ge taken 184,647,374] 10,148,050 5-493 
LOO a es 32,194,707} 2,362,448 CBOSS PLOZO ss casa 197,267,087] 10,626,778 5 +387 
QOS Socc 39,863,912} 3,057,961 7-671/| 19302 267,665,479] 9,635,957 3-600 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zine made in Canada. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
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Subsection 8.—Iron.? 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known, 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. The develop- 
ment of the iron-mining industry, however, has been retarded by the abundant 
supply of the higher-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi 
range of the State of Minnesota. The production of pig iron and of steel 
ingots and castings in 1929 was larger than in any other year except the war 
years. 


Nova Scotia.—The Wabana section of Newfoundland, containing one of the 
largest deposits of iron ore in the world, is operated by the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. The probable reserves in that area have been estimated at 
3,635,000,000 tons, and the Wabana ore consists of an exceptionally high-grade 
hematite. Ore to the amount of 763,168 tons was shipped in 1929 to the blast 
furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity of the adjacent coal- 
field favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. Development 
work carried on also at Torbrook, in Annapolis Co., indicates that the deposits 
there are very extensive; the ore is red hematite, containing a good percentage 
of iron rather high in phosphorus., An important iron ore field is the Arisaig 
district in Antigonish Co. 


New Brunswick.—The most important deposits so far discovered are those 
in the Austin Brook district of Bathurst Co., where mining experts state that 
great masses of iron ore have been located. 


Quebec.—It is estimated that there are many millions of tons of iron 
magnetite sands, containing a high percentage of iron, along the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence at Moisie, Mingan, Natashkwan and other places in Sague- 
nay Co. The sands contain a high percentage of titanium, rendering the bri- 
quetted iron sands unfavourable for blast-furnace treatment. There are a num- 
ber of deposits of bog iron ore in the St. Lawrence valley, remarkably free 
from sulphur and phosphorus. The bog iron ores were successfully used in char- 
coal blast furnaces at Radnor Forges and Drummondville for many years. Iron 
ore deposits also exist along the Gatineau river in Hull township, within a few 
miles of the city of Ottawa. The Bristol mine, in Pontiac Co., has been proved 
to contain large deposits of magnetite, but the ore is high in sulphur and would 
require roasting. It is known that Ungava or New Quebec contains large 
deposits of both magnetite and hematite. 


Ontario.—The iron and steel industry in Ontario is chiefly dependent on 
imported ores, but several companies have demonstrated what can be done by 
the beneficiation of low-grade Canadian ores. The Moose Mountain iron range 
is situated about 35 miles north of Sudbury; over 100,000,000 tons of magnetite 
have been proved by the owners. The Atixokan district, west of Sabawa lake, 
contains approximately 15,000,000 tons of magnetite, while the Atikokan mine, 
to the east of the lake, has shown 10,000,000 tons. The deposits of non-Bessemer 
ore in the Michipicoten district are extensive, and millions of tons of red 
hematite were taken from the Helen mine. The Magpie mine produced sider- 
ite, which was roasted before being shipped to the blast furnaces at Sault Ste. 
Marie owned by the Algoma Steel Co. However, no discoveries have been made 


1 A sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-1923 Year Book. 
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in Ontario of deposits of iron ore which do not require special treatment before 
being charged to the blast furnaces. This makes Ontario ore more expensive to 
treat than the high-grade ore readily available from the Mesabi range in the 
State of Minnesota. 


British Columbia.—Owing to the lack of a local iron-smelting industry, the 
production of iron ore in British Columbia has not reached important dimen- 
sions. On the northeast coast of Texada island there are extensive deposits 
estimated to contain 5,000,000 tons of magnetite. The Glen iron mine on the 
south side of Kamloops lake, estimated to contain reserves of 8,000,000 tons, 
has been worked intermittently for several years, the ore being shipped to 
Tacoma and to the Revelstoke Smelting Works. 


18.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1909-1930. 


Ore Production 
ee Production of Pig Iron. ae 
ments = tee 

Year. from Ingots 

ean Nova Scotia. Ontario. Totals. Coiied 

-——————— | | | | er | 

short short short short 

tons. tons. tons. $ tons. tons. 
1909..... 268,043] 354,380 3,453,800] 407,012 6,002,441 757,162 9,581,864 754,719 
1910 trad 259,418} 350,287) 4,203,444) 447,273 6, 956, 923 800,797] 11,245,622 822,284 
(0) Gee 210,344] 390,242 4,682,904 526,635 7,606, 939 917,535! 12,307,125 882 ,396 
OTE oA 215,883 424,994 6,374,910 589, 593 8,176,089] 1,014,587] 14,550,999 957,681 
POLST tort 307,634| 480,068 7,201,020 648, 899 9,338,992} 1,128,967) 16,540,012 1,168,993 
Tete ae 244, 854 227,052 2,951,676 eNO due, 7,051, 180 783,164} 10,002,856 828,641 
191 Ob ues 398,112 420,275 5,463,575 493 , 500 5,910, 624 913,775) 11,374,199 1,020,896. 
PEO oa: 275,176| 470,055) 7,050,825 699, 202 9,700,073) 1,169,257} 16,750,898 1,428, 249 
1S been 215,302] 472,147) 10,387,234 684,642} 13,902,867) 1,170,480} 25,025,960 1,745, 734 
DOES oes, 211,608} 415,870} 10,451,400 747,650] 21,324,857) 1,195,551] 33,495,171 1,873,708 
POTO. is ons 197,170 285,087} 7,141,641 624,993} 17,104,151 917,781) 24,577,589 1,030,342 
iLO eee 129,072 332,493 7,687,614 749,068} 22,252,062] 1,090,396] 30,319,024 1,232,697 
HD? Tot. ie 59,509 169,504 4,407,104 495,489] 12,882,714 665,676| 17,307,576 747,582 
(LR 17,971 135,261 3,139,994 293, 662 6,493,513} 428,923 9, 633,507 544,020 
1028. 50. 30, 752 310,972 5,360,099 674,428) 15,995,496) 985,400} 21,355,595 990, 942 
i es 1,480 177,078) 3,842,593} 415,971 9,525,736] 593,049] 13,368,329 728,773 
LL eee 3,978| 226,010) 4,402,674) 413,247) 8,040,015 639,257} 12,442,689 842,803 
HOG. win 200 280,266] 6,165,852 567,929) 10,495,122 848,195) 16,660,974 869,413 
19272 2,029 279,495 - 515,366 - 794,861 - 1,016,555 
19282 2,244 339, 087 ~ 823,168 — | 1,162,254 ~ 1,382,885 
19292 2,748 348, 097 - 861, 682 — | 1,209,779 - 1,543 ,387 
1930 23 412) 238,455 - 598, 687 - 837,142 - Tetes stb? 


1 Including a small production from Quebec in certain years. 


2 Owing to the fact that much of the 


pig iron produced in Canada is used by the firms producing it for further manufacture in their own plants, 
3 Preliminary figures. 


no attempt has been made since 1926 to place a nominal value on such production. 


Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Fuels. 


Coal. 


The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the 
enormous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is 


imported from the United States. 
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The Canadian coal areas are situated in the 


eastern and western provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and 
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economically supplied with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio.t The anomaly of the situation is accentuated if we consider that Canada’s 
present coal consumption is about 35,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves 
of 1,284,289,000,000 metric tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the 
present rate of consumption. 


a 


Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pages 391 to 394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 19. 


19.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.! 
(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Including Seams of 


Including Seams of 1 foot or over at a Depth of 2 feet and over, at 
4,000 feet. Depths between 
4,000 and 6,000 feet. 
Actual Reserve. Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 
Province or District... |———AA |] | TH. 
Calculation Based on Actual Approximate Approximate 
Thickness and Extent. Estimate. Estimate. 
Area Class of {| Thousands] Area, Thousands |] Area, Thousands 
sq. miles.}| Coal.’ of tons. |sq. miles.| of tons. |sq. miles.| of tons. 
Nova Scotia........... 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,911,817 763 2,639,000 
New Brunswick........ - B - 121 151,000 - - 
Optarioey ese ees ct - L - 10 25,000 - - 
Manitoba we rsoe ote - L - 48 160,000 - - 
Saskatchewan.......... 306 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
L 382,500, 000 491,271,000 
Aiberta iia coees oer « 25,300 B 3, 223,800 56,3754 |182, 183, 600 203 | 12,700,000 
A&B 669, 000 100,000 
British Columbia...... 439/} A&B | 23,831,242 6,196/| 44,907,700 11 2,160,000 
L 60,000 5,136,000 
PMoukon teen cemen see. A&B - 2,840 250, 000 - - 
L - 4,690,000 - - 
Northwest Territories. - L - 300 | 4,800,000 - = 
B - 6,000 | 6,000,000 - - 


Areticulslands--eante tts - 


Totalsi0 0. 22505. 26,219 — |414,804,1932) 85,194 |801, 986,117 287 | 17,499,000 


1 See ‘‘Coal, Coke and By-Products’, published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 

2 The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 

3 A=anthracite, B=bituminous, L=lignite. 

4 Extensive investigation has been carried on by the Ontario authorities in connection with 
the lignite deposits of the Moose River basin, James Bay region, and drilling was carried on 
throughout 1930. 


In view of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Canada during the later 
years of the war period, and also of the falling-off of production in the United 
States, the Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed a Fuel Controller for Can- 
ada, charging him in the first place with the duty of stimulating shipments to 
Canada, and eventually extending his powers until they included the work of 
controlling prices and directing coal-mining operations in Canada. The Fuel 
Controller concluded his duties in March, 1919, but in the summer of 1922 it 
was again found necessary to provide machinery to handle the administrative 
problems directly related to the tiding-over of a threatened fuel shortage. The 
Dominion Fuel Board, with the Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines as 
chairman, was constituted on Noy. 25, 1922, to meet the need for a standing 


* ee map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year 
ook, 
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organization definitely responsible for the systematic study of the fuel position 


. of the Dominion. The Board issued an interim report in 19238, and has since 


ir ys 


‘ae wt 
~ 


= 


eT eae 


ala ae eae 


issued, in co-operation with the Department of Mines, various studies on par- 
ticular fuels, notably a report, “ Coke as a Household Fuel in Central Canada”, 
published in 1925. 

The coal production in 1929 amounted to 17,496,557 short tons, valued at 
$63,065,170, or an average of $3.60 per ton. This represented a decrease of 
67,736 tons, or 0-4 p.c., as compared with the previous year. Nova Scotia pro- 
duced 7,056,133 tons of coal in 1929, as compared with 6,748,504 tons in 1928. 
In the west Alberta produced 7,150,693 tons, including 3,387,844 tons of lignite, 
3,094,147 tons of bituminous and 668,702 tons of sub-bituminous. Saskatchewan 
also produced 580,189 tons of lignite. In British Columbia the bituminous coal 
mined amounted to 2,490,378 tons in 1929. The preliminary figures for 1930 show 
decreases in all these coal-producing areas except the Yukon. The quantity of 
coal mined annually in five provinces and the Yukon Territory from 1909 to 1930 
is shown in Table 20. 


20.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1909-19390. 
Norse.—For annual production by provinces from 1874 to 1908, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


New British Yukon Canada. 
Year. ore Bruns- Casa Alberta. | Colum- Cer ——— 
; wick. ; bia. tory. Quantity.| Value. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. $ 

TULLE, Seg Se Se 2 5, 652,089 49, 029 192,125] 1,994,741) 2,606,127 7,364/10, 501, 475|24, 781, 236 
PUG Se dic pseer oh ee 6,431,142 55,455 181,156] 2,894,469) 3,330,745 16, 185/12, 909, 152/30, 909,779 
cL IE A ee er ee 7,004,420 55,781 206,779) 1,511,086) 2,542,532 2,840)11,323, 388/26, 467,646 
iB U77 a Se et 7, 783 , 888 44,780 225,342| 3,240,577) 3,208, 997 9, 245)14,512, 829/36, 019,044 
Me LOataneantahcet os 7,980,073 70,311 212,897) 4,014,755) 2,714,420 19, 722}15,012, 178/37, 334,940 
ROE UE 3 6 nas ait a 7,370,924 98,049 232,299) 3,683,015] 2,239,799 13, 443)13, 637, 529)33,471,801 
EL tear seen sets 7,463 ,370 127,391 240,107} 3,360,818] 2,065,613 9, 724/13, 267, 023)32,111,182 
CEOS eile sakes (hl rae aes 6,912,140 143 , 540 281,300) 4,559,054] 2,584, 061 3,300}14, 483, 395/38, 817, 481 
Re Rae ae eet, 6,327,091 189,095 355,445] 4,736,368) 2,433,888 4 872|14, 046, 759/43, 199, 831 
RIGS geet Abel 228 o, 5,818, 562 268, 212 346, 847) 5,972,816) 2,568,589 2,900)14,977, 926/55, 192) 896 
RUOGUR ee ees eae t 5,790,196 166,377 379, 347| 4,933,66 .| 2,649,516 — 113,919, 096/55, 622,67) 
nea Sitcom ewok 6,437,156 171,610 335, 222) 6,907, 765| 3,095,011 — 116,946, 764/82, 496, 538 
DOS SE es 5, 734,928 187,192 335,632] 5,909,217] 2,890,291 233|15,057, 493/72, 451, 656 
WOR Dm the doen Skt 5,569,072 287,513 382,487} 5,990,911} 2,927, 033 465/15, 157, 431/65, 518, 497 
MIE St 8 ARE a 9a 6,597, 838 276,617 438,100] 6,854,397] 2,823,306 313/16, 990.571)72, 058, 986 
USED ee eee 8 a 5,557,441 Pay EPA t 479,118} 5,189,729} 2,193, 667 1,121)13, 638, 197/53 , 593, 988 
2 Se eb gee 3, 842,978 208,012 471,965) 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730/13, 134, 968/49, 261,951 
“ELON on ane ar 6, 747,477 173,111 439,803} 6,503,705) 2,613,719 316/16, 478, 131/59, 875, 094 
OUTER Dele ie i 7,071,876 203,950 470,216] 6,934,162) 2,746,243 414}17,426, 861/61, 867,468 
PACD ha ears hala ipa 6, 743, 504 207, 738 471,713) 7,336,330] 2,804,594 144]17, 564, 293/63, 757, 833 
OE Oe Sms GO ee 7,056, 133 218,706 580,189} 7,150,693) 2,490,378 458)/17,496, 557/63, 065,170 
* CEES NTU a eee area 6,252,552 209,311 578, 152].5, 754, 752). 2,083, 308 653}14, 878, 728/53, 287, 813 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The coal imported for consumption, less re-exports, in the calendar year 1929 
amounted to 18,186,727 tons, as compared with 17,200,043 tons in the previous 
year. The exports of coal of domestic production in 1929 amounted to 842,972 
tons, valued at $4,375,828, or an average of $5.19 per ton, as compared with 
863,941 tons, valued at $4,469,999, in 1928. The imports of anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal for the fiscal years from 1901 to 1930 are given in Table 21, and the 
exports from 1901 to 1930 in Table 22, 
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21.—_Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-1930. 


Nortre.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. 


For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Calendar Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, Lignite Coal, Totals 
Year. Free of Duty. Dutiable. Free of Duty. Sgraas 
skort short short short 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
LODE a. 4,020,577) 18,794,192) 10,538,315} 20,498,399 ~ — | 14,558,892} 39,292,591 
AOD a eee 4,184,017] 20,080,388] 10,411,793) 19,397,649 - - | 14,595,810} 39,478,037 
OS aeeya etre 4,642,057) 22,034,839) 13,559,896) 25,914,280 - ~ | 18,201,953} 47,949,119 
1OLG I. Once 4,435,010} 21,241,924) 10,286,047) 18,559,574 - - | 14,721,057} 39,801,498 
LORS PEE 4,072,192) 18,753,980) 8,393,710] 9,591,625 ~ - | 12,465,902} 28,345,605 
LOL Gre eres 4,570,815} 22,216,363] 13,009,788) 16,073,303 - ~ | 17,580,603} 38,289,666 
GLa, See mee: 5,320,198) 28,109,586) 15,537,262) 42,452,771 - = 20,857.460| 70,562,357 
TOTS ae pares 4,785,160) 26,007,888) 16,893,427} 45,642,696 - - 21,678,587) 71,650,584 
TG UO Se cos 4,937,095) 31,595,694] 12,356,162} 29,565,105 - - 17,293,257) 61,160,799 
1920 ee eee 4,982,313] 36,773,351) 13,861,229) 61,260,247 - — | 18,843,542} 98,033,598 
RS Ph ke Ay ee 4,553,820! 40,293,639] 13,748,242) 48,631,095 ~ — | 18,302,062} 88,924,734 
LOD DF eee 2, (OSs (02! moo OOO | Oso ly. vol olroors2oo - — | 13,028,525) 61,182,428 
ODS Ree es ae 5,165,382] 46,457,962] 15,822,240] 49,899,099] 2,331; 12,846) 20,989,953] 96,369,907 
OD Arne eer 4,152,558) 37,280,910] 12,546,214] 29,628,643] 26,007] 117,955} 16,724,779} 67,027,508 
RODD acne ee, 3,782,557} 32,096,509} 12,548,460] 26,974,340) 18,653] 87,832} 16,349,670} 59,158,681 
192 Gee See 4,192,419] 34,202,166) 12,375,606] 25.511,932} 10,423) 45,567) 16,579,448) 59,759,665 
1927 a3. cee 4,107,854] 31,282,371) 14,568,671} 30,457,884) 10,829) 44,254) 18,687,354] 61,784,509 
OD Sei ae 3,748,816} 27,680,018] 13,445,945} 26,608,427} 10,780) 44,247] 17,205,541) 54,332,692 
1900) ree 4,019,917] 28,809,792] 14,170,138) 27,140,968] 14,108} 62,508) 18,204,163} 56,013,268 
193 0b at oe 4,256,090] 80,098,91{) 14,146,07.} 25,858,254) - -— | 18,772,721) 56,694,366 
1 Preliminary figures. 
22.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-1929. 
Norr.—for previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 
Calendar Year. Quantity. Value. Calendar Year. Quantity. Value 
short tons. $ short tons $ 

MO Ee PEAR ardrL eae at BAD eae 1,500, 639 > POD IE ees ae. ee 1,987,251 13,896,370 
LO OA ee ee NEES HORE Ae godt Dyiodalioa - 1922 26-3, chad d eae 1,818, 582 11,159,060 
LOSS 1 tile A oe SE Met a 1,562,020 Bi GOL OON | RT O23) wah ere. As ee eR eee eee 1,654,406 10,661,399 
DOPAC GA. eco eee, Ste beat teks 1,423,126 SSO Oa | WOLLE 2d spear kon ete scl ern 773, 246 4,836, 848 
LOI Sade ok Birce tn Nevo eetiotas 15706504361 8 OF 406.058e1|) 192 d1eae 28 ee aeeeer ee: 785,910 4,329,173 
OL OPate. Sine hottie He Ps Sap 9 2} NODE GOOR ees i O99 NSS (LOD Or seer bRneeatetee rete 1,028,200 5, 739, 436 
MOU Bae IE ceney Ea ot! 20 ie Se tat ASA APES ES AUG) A eye reten yl PAM CMe aiee SMe Re 7 on A Seeds ue 1,113,330 5,890, 259 
LOU SU. eis Sait Rae de - Ae Sle LODE er OF AS42352 Sieewe cy eee, ee ae 863,941 4,469,999 
DR RU ene Fas Ine eR pe ee ee PAD OOo MO CP yt TIC PA AE oo Sees bougebone 842,972 4,375,328 
MOQ ORR a? Ree Perey aN Ot 2,558,174 | 18,014,899 


Coal Consumption.—In 1929, Canada produced 17.50 million tons, exported 
0:84 million tons, imported from the United States 17°66 million tons and from 
Great Britain 0-84 million tons, and from Russia, Newfoundland and Japan 
Thus there was available for consumption a total of 35-27 
million tons, including 4:02 million tons of anthracite, 26-63 million tons of 
bituminous, 3°95 million tons of lignite and 0-67 million tons of sub-bituminous 
coal. The table on the annual consumption of coal shows that Canada actually 
used 34:84 million tons of coal during the year, or an average of 3°556 tons per 


0-12 million tons. 


capita. 


The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the calendar years 1911-1929 
are shown in Table 23; detailed figures of coal made available for consumption 


ey ae 


ti 
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in 1929 are given in Table 24; the difference between the totals of the two tables 
in the latest year is accounted for by the fact that coal received is not necessarily 
“cleared for consumption”. 


23.—Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1911-1929. 
Norr.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’’. 


Per 
Canadian. 1! From Total. capita. 
Calendar e nm ie Great Total.2 ‘ 
Year. sa tee Britain. 
short F short short short short short 
tons Pp tons tons. tons Bx tons tons 

DUD ad decece 9,822,749 40-5) 14,510,129 48,963] 14,424,949 59-5) 24,247,698 3-365 
Tee on. Sh aos 12,385, 696 46-0} 14,557,124 38,668| 14,549,104 54-0} 26,934,800 3-657 
DANS tors sche aren: 13, 450, 158 42-6) 18,145,769 37,825] 18,132,387 57-4] 31,582,545 4-196 
TT re arcade teens 12,214,403 45-5) 14,687,853 83,101] 14,637,920 54-51 26,852,323 3-490 
1S US eats, Sey age 11,500,480 48-1] 12,450,796 15,098) 12,406,212 51-9} 23,906,692 3°041 
POLO teeteeiae 12,348,036 41-3] 17,576,202 4,401| 17,517,820 58-7| 29,865,856 3:°717 
TOU eee tas stders 12,313, 603 37-2} 20,848,009 9,451|} 20,810,132 62-8] 33,123,735 4-049 
PUTS geet shoo 13,160,731 37-8} 21,674,826 tou 20 Ol ha kon 62-2) 34,771,832 4-175 
TOV ahs een 11,611,168 40-3} 17,292,913 344| 17,236,269 59-7) 28,847,437 3-402 
AO? peer sats tes 14,025,566 42-9) 18,752,981 - 18,668, 741 57-1] 32,694,307 3-788 
5 MV ere ae 12 Tbs (a4 41-1) 18,300,081 1,591] 18,258,387 58-9] 30,974,121 3-524 
NOZ2 S07. eee es 13,044,352 S022) 12,255,000 765,980} 12,962,189 49-8] 26,006,541 2-909 
W023 cheek ek es 15,070,962 41-8) 20,417,239 572,570) 20,967,971 58-2] 36,038,933 3+968 
oF ee ae 12,529,358 42-8) 16,405,344 Dili 2elG. 43 57-2| 29,243,501 3-170 
ID Ad eee Re 12,125,290 42-6} 15,744,957 604,117) 16,331,971 ae 28,457,261 3-039 
P9268 eee." ens iee Lo; 449). 83d 48-3} 16,204,405 287,299) 16,565,555 51-7) 32,015,386 3-329 
CPA GE ee ee sae 16,313,531 46-6} 17,769,963 907,220) 18,680,832 53-4) 34,994,363 3-676 
L028 SF Sec got 16, 700,352 49-3] 16,515,149 682,755} 17,200,043 50-7] 33,900,395 3-510 
UP AC Rees I 3 Se 16, 653, 585 47-8) 17,243,047 843,502) 18,186,727 52-2] 34,840,312 3-556 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Great Britain and United States. Deductions 
have been made to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada. 


24.—Coal Output, Exports, Imports and Coal Made Available for Consumption in 
Canada, 1929 (short tons). 


Nors.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s report ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada, 1929’’, p. 23. 


Canadian Coal. Imported | Imported Coal 


Grade of Coal. eee from from Available 

See es ere TS A Great Other for Con- 

Output. Exported. “a Britain. Countries.! | sumption. 

tons tons tons. tons tons tons 

Anthracite s cnc eys caw - - 3,173,043 729,458 117,416} 4,019,917 
Peta IXTTTH OUR ae Ae clea scoot sarees « 12,859, 822 810,829] 14,469,831 115,368 76| 26,634, 268 
Sub-bituminous.............< 668, 702 - - - _ 668, 702 
EUG Pies this, otek. decteahe ss 3, 968, 033 32,143 14,108 ~ - 3,949,998 
Motals.22442 2h. os 17,496,557 842,972] 17,656,982 844,826 117,492) 35,272,885 


1 Includes 117,304 tons from Russia, 76 from Newfoundland and 112 from Japan. 


World Production.—The total known production of the world in 1929 
amounted to about 1,515,390,000 long tons, towards which Canada contributed 
15,621,926 long tons or about 1:0 p.c. Table 25 shows the production of the 
British Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during 
each of the years from 1913 to 1929. 
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25.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-1929. 


(In thousands of long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Year. United | British New Union of 


Kingdom.| India. Canada. |Australia. Zealand pours 
L913 att de see eas Gee Coe mere 287,431 16,208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
1GTAN Aes treks Meee eee Ee a RARE 265, 665 16,464 1201-76 12,445 2,276 Oe 25 
TOD he Senne Ben Werle Se pec SRE og 253, 208 17,104 11,846 11,415 2,209 8,977 
TOG tal 20. a creck en eeetei: Me ae orcs Ce te 256,376 17,254 12,932 9,812 DIAS 10,966 
1° 7 ARERR eee ak pet), age ee ads x te Sa 248,500 18,213 12,542 10, 232 2,068 11,444 
[ODS ces 2%, : Sepa Mere tecretas Eek ee epee 227,749 AAP: Se 10,949 2,034 10, 692 
19D Gad Pace Wrath Maes © cats esi seme is 229,780 22,628 12rd 10,525 1,848 9,162 
1 21 aaa TR tei ee a AR ET ne ee Sc eee 231,000 17, 640 14,800 13,000 1,800 10,200 
LOD ihe md peo aeneke Men ceeae ca ee Ge uamte 163,251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10,645 
1G DO ren Lae cect Ay tare, Mecens eee eenier voor 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,585 9,126 
ELE ie eae Meccan les oor PN re Wi Ane PRE 5 [rt eh Baha 276,001 19, 658 15,170 12,634 1,970 11,075 
DRE RD sAcnnsin be HME Bee PME SANS tl A Be ited aN 267,118 21,174 12,180 13,885 2,083 11, 633 
DL iC RR A Aa et ie ky a a ho Re Se Meda Bk tie ae 243,176 20,904 11,723 14,503 ph GS ne 
nO Gaetan eames baer ee gettin Nal y FAR at IM el oy 126,279 20,093 14, 694 14, 208 2,240 12,745 
AS PAV cee bet et Megha BR Gls ma CER OC lL ils oth PA PRY 22,082 15,613 14,978 2,367 12,382 
1 OOS eet sod eee toich maconts aris tenn ae ees 2375 (68 21,548 15, 682 13,432 2,437 12,371 
1929 Bec) Fhe A eRe MtencPeRe Gen eae acartee 260, 633 22,145 15,622 - = 12,831 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

re Czecho- Nether- United 

Year. Germany.| Belgium.| France. slovikios Poland. landé. Japan. Giatant 
LOLS sce een cae 274, 264 22,474 40,188 ~ - 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
1014 Seer oe 241, 288 16,445 26,141 - - 1,898 21,935 458,505 
LOTS ee Ra ee 230,889 13,950 19,219 - - 2,226 20,161 474, 660 
LOTGE TERE .. Weenoe 246, 606 16,592 20, 968 - - 2,613 22,534 526,873 
TOME ereeee 258, 639 14,691 28,427 - - 3,001 25,938 581, 609 
TOU Gi 22 rte esenant 256,979 13, 668 25, 899 - - 4,804 27,579 605,546 
EON ot eR? 199, 160 18,190 19, 645 27,000 ~ eral 30,000 487,638 
1920 Fee 239,285 22,029 34,114 30,587 6,553 B25 28,775 587, 737 
ODER RD ae ekeaiaer 255,148 21,401 37,916 32,174 (eatige 3,978 25,944 452,139 
LOD Di hey AS Acme ee 262,878 20,868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425, 849 
LOD SR ectetns 178,191 papa sysys! 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5, 249 28, 633 587,407 
ODA Ea. eicsbeeletren 239,494 22,986 58,065 35,066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
1LOQ5tN ee ees 267,970 22,726 60,034 30, 663 28,677 6, 943 OL OT he 5 LONa2 7. 
192 Git Tes. 0s ee 280, 656 24,913 65,072 32,491 35,139 8,677 28,037 591,720 
1927 Peet ee 299,511 27,130 65,302 33,106 37,560 9,374 32,434 535, 625 
HUE Nea eign see x, sir "ewer 312,090 27,108 64,524 34,459 40,047 10,941 33,471 514,369 
1929 Rae i cera 313,265 26,506 67,512 38, 685 45,526 11,429 | 35,431 543,736 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,346,471 in 1910 to $9,977,124 in 1929. The producing wells in the east are in. 
the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Essex, Lambton, Elgin and 
Bruce, in Ontario, and near Moncton, New Brunswick. The principal producing 
fields in Alberta are the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), 
Medicine Hat, Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Fore- 
most (about 6 miles south and east of the town of Foremost), Bow Island and 
Wetaskiwin. Wainwright was supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in 
the Fabyan field; gas from the Barnwell and Bassano fields was also used. The 
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quantity of gas sold or used in 1929 was 28,378,462 M cubic feet. Of the total 


value, Ontario was credited with about 50 p.c. Estimated production for 1930 
was 29,104,570 M cubic feet valued at $9,635,704. 


Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1929 was 
the greatest on record and amounted to 1,117,368 barrels, as compared with 
624,184 barrels produced in 1928. Of this production 121,194 barrels came from 
Ontario, 7,499 from New Brunswick and 988,675 from Alberta. Alberta thus 
produced over 88 p.c. of the total for Canada and accounted for the increased 
production in 1929.1 The Turner Valley field is the principal source of produc- 
tion in Alberta and embraces territory in which, beginning with the famous 
Royalite No. 4 well, a number of productive wells have recently been brought 
in. The wells in this field give a wet gas from which a very high grade of crude 
naphtha is separated. The producing horizons in Western Canada were formerly 
considered to be the Dakota and Kootenay shale formations of the Upper and 
Lower Cretaceous periods, but the Royalite No. 4 well proved that much better 
producing horizons existed in a lower formation, a brown porous dolomitic 
limestone, below the Kootenay formation. The Red Coulee field in southern Al- 
berta near the International Boundary began producing some petroleum in 1929, 
while a small production has been obtained for a number of years in the Wain- 
wright field, about 120 miles east of Edmonton, where the oil is heavy and of a 
lower grade. Altogether 54 oil wells were in operation in Alberta at the close of 
the year 1929, while drilling was in progress on 108 other wells. These drilling 
operations were distributed over the Turner Valley, Wainwright, Ribstone, Red 
Coulee and other fields. No less than 312,251 feet of well-drilling was done in 
Alberta during 1929, while a further 16,200 feet of drilling was done for structural 
information. 

The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all situated within 
an area underlain by Devonian strata, and the petroleum is largely obtained 
from the horizons in the Onondaga at varying depths in the different localities. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in 
1880 to $13,172,581 in 1929, so that, except for coal, asbestos is now the most 
important non-metallic mineral product.2 In 1929, world production amounted 
to about 420,000 long tons; of this tonnage Canada produced 273,263 long tons 
or 65-0 p.c., Rhodesia 38,066 tons or 9:1 p.c., South Africa 28,717 tons or 6°8 p.c., 
Russia, 26,000 long tons or 6-2 p.c., Cyprus, 14,110 tons or 3-4 p.c., and the United 
States 2,800 tons. 

Quebec—The Eastern Townships has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are 
those at Black lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in 
Thetford township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township, and at Danville, 
in Shipton township. The veins of chrysotile asbestos traverse the serpentine 
in all directions, and as a rule the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the 
veins. The veins vary in width from # inch to 4 inch, and occasionally fibre 
has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of good quality and 


1 Preliminary figures for 1930, for Canada, established a further high record of 1,492,471 
barrels. 
2 Preliminary figures for 1930 are $8,390,163. 
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well adapted for spinning. In the East Broughton deposits, the serpentine occurs 
enclosed in a highly quartzose slate, probably of Precambrian age. In the 
Danville area, asbestos up to 4 inch in length occurs abundantly, and the serpen- 
tine is impregnated with fine, short fibre, giving a first-class milling material. 

Open-cut methods of mining are adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed 
machinery for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. 
In addition, 10 plants in Canada manufacture asbestos products, including the 
following commodities:—asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all 
kinds; asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and 
sponge-felted pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos brake linings 
and clutch facings (woven on special looms); and asbestos packings for steam, 
oil and hydraulic operations. 


26.—Production of Asbestos in Canada, calendar years 1909-1930. 
Nore:—Figures for the years 1896-1908 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Year. Totals.1 Year. Totals.1 
tons. $ tons. $ 
1O0G 2 Fe Gohan See tee as 87,300 | 2,301,775 1920: FAN ee Rte 199,573 14,792,201 
KOU SRS Sotelo 102,215) 2) 6730603 1 OP) aie et Aes ah a Ae eS 92,761 4,906,230 
TOU, eee oh eee rete iee 127,414 | 2,943,108 1922, Mien er mente. wane 163, 706 5652, 723 
TOD Sas er oe tee Nn, see 136,301 3,137,279 Ee Aa Ter ae Re Perr a 231,482 7,522,506 
LOU Sener oe te ee 161,086 | 3,849,925 LQ A Ae re ane rah taint: 225,744 6,710, 830 
10j4 Mae M.. ehe e se ee 117,573 2,909,806 1925 SAR Ae, “Seep teee® 273,524 8,977,546 
TOV Aeon cer cetera Cree tor. 136,842 | 3,574,985 LOD Ge tee aoe een ee 279,403 10,099, 423 
TONGA, , SER es Wek, aN eee 154,149 | 5,228,869 LOD A SAS SALES 274,778 10,621,013 
LOT ey A eto ce eet ereae 153,781 Uy 2OUNeSS LOO Re en ac errr ees 273,033 11, 238,360 
OUR er ter etcetera rete 158, 259 8,970,797 TO2G TE. carck et. eee 306, 055 13,172,581 
TOR One e ringette veil. Seiden Ren ie 159,236 | 10,975,369 1930222 RSET cel ORE 242,112 8,390, 863 


1 The quantity and value of sand, gravel and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 
2 Preliminary figures. 

Gypsum.— Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, Nova 
Scotia; Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; Gypsumville, Manitoba, 
and Falkland and Mayook, British Columbia. The Hillsborough deposit of 
gypsum in New Brunswick is of very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s ~ 
production is exported in crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, which 
are- conveniently situated for ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of 
the total Canadian production. Beds of gypsum are associated with the lower 
Carboniferous limestones in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The mineral 
occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing Salina formation of Upper Silurian age. Pro- 
duction during 1929 was 901,383 tons valued at $1,223,985 and preliminary figures 
for 1930 are 726,662 tons valued at $990,659. 


Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from wells located in 
southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming 
much attention and some shipments have been made from deposits near 
McMurray in Alberta. The deposits of Ontario occur in the Salina formation 
of Upper Silurian age, in which the beds of the mineral sometimes reach a 
thickness of 250 feet. The Canadian production was 330,264 tons in 1929,1 as 
compared with 299,445 tons in 1928, 268,672 tons in 1927, 262,547 tons in 1926, 
233,746 tons in 1925 and 207,979 tons in 1924. 


1 Preliminary figures for 1930 are 268,851 tons. 
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Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 

Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in 
every province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief 
centres of population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays 
of glacial and post-glacial age that occur over considerable areas of the St. Law- 
rence Lowlands have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile indus- 
tries. Production in these industries fluctuates with building activity and reached 
its highest point in the year 1912. Since that time the gradual substitution of 
steel and reinforced concrete for brick construction has reduced the production 
of brick so that while the value of construction undertaken in both 1928 and 
1929 is estimated to have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity of brick produced 
in each of the later years was only about half that of 1912. On the other hand, 
as will be seen from Table 27 below, the production and consumption of cement 
in 1929 greatly exceeded that of 1912 or 1913. The production of building brick 
of various types in 1929 was 453,865,000, as compared with 421,301,000 in 1928 
and 894,372,000 in 1912. Preliminary figures for 1930 are 323,509,000. 


Cement.-—_The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superior qualities of uniformity and strength, it soon 
superseded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately pro- 
portioned mixture of lime, silica and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by 
limestone or marl, and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement 
industry has naturally become established where these materials are situated with 
good facilities for a supply of fuel and for shipment of the product to the markets. 
The largest production is in Quebec and Ontario, although there are also active 
plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. As may be seen from the 
table following (Table 27), the production of cement in 1929 established a 
record, and, while production was reduced in 19380, it still exceeded that of 1928. 
The industry thus shows a healthy recovery from the unfavourable conditions 
from which it suffered during the war and post-war periods. Whereas in pre-war 
years Canada was an importer of Portland cement, she is now an exporter of this 
commodity. 


27._Production of Portland Cement, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1910-1930, and Imports and Exports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1910-1930. 


Production.? Imports. Exports. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
brl.! $ cwt. $ cwt $ 

BEI eee eta ohe, eit siss)s beste s « 4,753,975 6,412,215 490, 809 158, 487 = 97,380 
le En COREE ee eer eee 5,692,915 7,644, 537 1,283, 721 494,081 2,571 
MR Br era etah a Ries Bie's <\¢ cine fan oe ado2yio2 9,106,556 2,592,025 936,425 ~ 3,742 
SS De SS ee eee 8,658,805 | 11,019,418 4,958,814 1,955,177 ~ 2,861 
De es ied oases var siete 7,172,480 9,187,924 709,104 322,564 = 2,393 
SER Stes oy So bic xr a hme 5,681,032 6,977,024 287,402 123,613 - 1,065 
es rn REP e es sie sce 5,369, 560 6,547,728 94,136 37,048 - 5,139 
PORT Aoi ciiekae cig Sinan o0.0's 4,768,488 7,724, 246 63,074 29,719 - 25420 
PETRIE forcseis cotiaieis ales pl e.0' 0.30 3,591,481 7,076,503 26, 243 17,417 - 16,909 
Ee ta ccs ieie. to. 6:6 vine. « 4,995,257 9,802,433 26, 687 26,4387 - 15,945 
re ine os vc sielv 510 o.9 6,651,980 | 14,798,070 45,458 47,156 - 


660, 884 
For footnotes see end of table, p. 378. 
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27.—Production of Portland Cement, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1910-1930, and Imports and Exports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1910-1930—concluded. 


Production.? Imports. Exports. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
brl.1 $ cwt. $ cwt. $ 

LOD Peet ot; be hia, hapt een Rea 5,752,885 | 14,195,143 132, 187 VER espe Pascal ee 2,107,180 
LODO ee Ae ain a A Te 6,943,972 | 15,438,481 24,952 34,304 810,448 578,474 
O23 SERNA LOR. ceteris ARON 7,543,589 | 15,064,661 112,610 90, 849 1,544,254 719, 882 
G24 Ore hers tear Pte ee ae 7,498,624 | 13,398,411 61,466 75, 758 1, 653, 685 790, 249 
JOD RE ea eh kc Oat tet donee aie 8,116,597 | 14,046, 704 95,225 64,323 519,328 200, 859 
LODO ey tee reete mic nates cert arene SE707 02a} soy OL on2.50) a 95,051 71,826 3,491,875 1,498, 533 
MOD Taree came chine ice cette as 10,065,865 | 14,391,937 62,725 81,715 1,022,819 370,935 
11) Se Nee ans OM Ate ee 11,023,928 | 16,739,163 Ga00e 90,613 900,202 310, 730 
LODO RS SEGRE hee. eee 12,284,081 | 19,337,235 121,209 149,436 934,949 339, 267 
TOS 03: teensy tae sic eet rae 11,082,539 | 17,818,451 246, 085 247,709 837, 269 256, 652 

1 The barrel of cement=350 lb. or 34 cwt. 2 ‘*Production’’ as used here means quantity and value 
of sales. 3 Preliminary figures. 


Stone, Sand and Gravel.—While the Mineral Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics presents details of the production and industrial organiza- 
tion of the stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, for the sake 
of brevity they are here discussed together. Production of these materials has 
increased greatly in recent years, and the expansion in the stone industry has 
been chiefly in crushed stone. Thus a production of crushed stone in 1922 of 
3,044,399 tons had increased in 1929 to 7,615,636 tons, while during the same 
period the production of sand and gravel increased from 11,666,374 tons to 
27,846,945 tons, used chiefly for railway ballast, concrete and road work and 
building sand. The preliminary figures for 1930 show a further increase for stone 
to 9,878,106 tons and for sand and gravel to 29,006,338 tons. Among the develop- 
ments in Canada which appear to have resulted in the increased production of 
these materials may be mentioned:—(1) the tendency in construction work for 
brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, cement blocks, etc., as indicated 
above by a decline in brick production and an increase in that of cement; (2) 
the vast improvement .during the past decade in the mileage and character of 
roads and highways in Canada; and (3) the improvement of railway road-beds, 
since, in addition to the ordinary requirements of gravel for mere maintenance 
of railways, lines are being better constructed to provide for heavier traffic and 
many of the most important stretches of railway are being re-ballasted with 
crushed stone. 


ee 


CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The fresh water area of Canada is officially estimated at 180,035 square 
miles—an area substantially larger than the whole land area of the British Isles, 
and certainly larger than the fresh water area of any other country in the world. 
As many parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height 
above sea-level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and 
waterfalls of the rivers conveying the water from these areas to the sea. Water 
power, therefore, is among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its develop- 
ment has in recent years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian 


~ production. 


This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections; 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 


- almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 


of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also 
describes the policies of the Hydro-Electric Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.1! 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. 
These resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, 
cotton and lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they 
are spoken of as basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was 
largely secured by the combustion of coal, and was therefore looked upon as a 
secondary product, whereas when produced from falling water, it is just as much 
a primary product as coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme 
of modern existence that it is recognized as a basic commodity, and statistics 
concern themselves with kilowatt hours of electrical energy produced as being 
just as important as returns covering the production of pig iron, coal or cotton, 
and take note of undeveloped water power as being a source of raw material 
just as important as uncut forests or untapped oil fields. The relationship of 
power to production is of such vital consequence that every nation, besides con- 
sidering its own power-producing resources, is deeply interested in the similar 
resources of other countries, and the method of their development. To facilitate 
a study of world power conditions two Plenary World Power Conferences com- 
posed of representatives from 47 member states have already been held to con- 
sider the technical, economic and statistical aspects of power development. 
Arrangements for the future re-convening of the Conference have been pro- 


- vided. 


Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre 
throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has 
within practical transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. Over 
96 p.c. of: the total main plant equipment of the central electric stations of 


1By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau, Department 
of the Interior. 
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Canada is hydro power, and this equipment generates almost 99 p.c. of the total 
electrical output. Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in 
the central provinces, which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows 
the provincial distribution of available and developed power in Canada at Jan. 
1, 1931. 


1.— Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1931. 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency. 
oo Turbine 
Province. At At Installation. 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months 
Flow. Flow. 
1 2 3 4 
heps h.p. h.p. 
Pt memEN CELE COAT car cites vacua sic raios che cue ah nce 3,000 5,300 2,439 
DS toy yTe) S18) Sees, Sie ae Ohl aataii SLi baie reid 20, 800 128,300 114, 224 
WN ESUVEESEADESWVANC en ree here rec Were ote cc hs ee hn ce se kee Maeenals 68, 600 169, 100 133, 681 
Chel yzor’, hese Se eee See ee a eo ee See 8,459, 000 13,064, 000 2,718,130 
MODTided OOS ee ee San CAs acces cies ataee stovade nied Cane n id Me asi alc-are 5,330,000 6, 940, 000 2,088,055 
AEP #0) Oy oe ee ara ena A ee ee ae nee ee ee 3,309, 000 5,344,500 311, 925 
“SIPUICES RUE ENRENIIG OA ECA 2 Pee Ener aie OE Reena ae inn 542,000 1,082,000 42,035 
PRA S OU ERNE Ot Ti a a Rial athe acs clanetene chute os Gerecsemet 390, 000 1,049,500 70,532 
MSE TCIN ED COOMA LER Mn te chs erie thee g clderde Siete Se cubase Sale 1,931,000 5,103,500 630, 792 
WakaonandsNorvawesp lL erritOries.,. ck. sss. jese% scelses omnes nec 294, 000 731,000 13,199 
PRIURUS Serre cth oes: Re Cre Me Leib eae ee 20,347,400 33,617, 200 6,125,012 


The figures in columns 2 and 3 of the above table represent 24-hour power 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop, 
or the head of possible concentration, is definitely known or at least well 
established. Innumerable rapids and falls of greater or less power capacity, which 
are not as yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast 
and will only become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is 
undertaken and completed. This is particularly true of the less explored northern 
districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power concentrations which 
are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads 
may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only at points 
where definite studies have been carried out and the results made matters of 
record. 

The figures in column 4 represent the actual water wheels installed through- 
out the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct comparison 
with the available power figures in columns 2 and 3 for the purpose of deducing 
therefrom the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to 
date. The actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 
30 p.c. greater than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as 
in column 3. The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present 
recorded water-power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine 
installation of about 43,060,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installa- 
tion represents only a liitle more than 14 p.c. of the present recorded water- 
power resources. 

The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water-power 
possibilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analysis of the water- 
power resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have dis- 
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closed most advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is 
estimated that the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 
and 300,000 commercial h.p. (These figures provide for a diversity factor between 
installed power and consumers’ demands.) 

Recent Increase in Turbine Installation.—Table 2 shows the yearly 
increase in turbine installation by provinces from 1900 to 1930 inclusive. During 
the four years immediately preceding the war nearly 1,000,000 h-p. was installed, 
during the following eight years approximately the same installation occurred, 
while in the last eight years the gain was 3,116,667 h.p. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power 77900-1930. Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1990-1 


Nore.—Turbine horse power in Saskatchewan is reported as 30 from 1910 to 1917, 35 from 1918 to 1929, 
and 42,035 in 1930; installation in the Yukon was 5 from 1900 to 1906, 2,085 in 1907, 2,095 in 1908, 3,195 in 1909 
and 1910: 13,195 from 1911 to 1913 and 13,199 from 1914 to 1930. These figures are included in ‘the totals for 
Canada. 


Prince Nova New British 
Year. | Edward | Scotia. Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
Island. wick. bia. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
1900.... Io2d 19,810 4,601 82,864 53,876 1,000 280 9,366 oroce 
LOO Lares 1,581 20, 132 4,601 139, 149 62,788 1,000 280 9,366 238, 902 
LOO eee 1,641 21,944 4,636 152, 783 77,022 1,000 280 13, 266 212,014 
LOOSees 1,641 23,518 7,427 164, 258 79,909 1,000 855 20,346 298,459 
1904.... 1,641 26, 228 8,459 179, 468 111, 697 1,000 goo 26,396 355, 249 
LGOD: ee. 1, 663 26, 563 8,594 183,799 202, 896 1,000 300 29,334 454, 209 
1906.... 1,701 26,952 10,134 205,211 279, 028 38, 800 355 45,816 608, 002 
1907.... edo) 215916 10,172 242,582 345, 404 38, 800 355 58,570 727,646 
1908.... 1700 28,419 10,407 269,814 410,079 38, 800 655 58,610 820,580 
LODO ren 1,734 29,381 10,507 305,556 437,613 38, 800 655 63,048 890,489 
1910S 1,760 31,476 11,197 334,763] 490,821 38, 800 655 64,474 OF Lael 
TOL Tees. 1,760 32,226 13, 635 468,977 634, 263 64, 800 14,855 119,393) 1, 363, 134 
LO Zee e785) Oomite 15,185 513, 635 659, 190 64, 800 15,035 165,838] 1,481,466 
1913s. 32 1,825 32,964 15,185 551,871 751,545 64,800 82,835 224,680} 1,688,930 
1914 225. 1,843 33, 469 15,380 664, 139 858,534 78, 850 33, 100 252,690 1,951,244 
Silay See 1,942 33,596 15,405 803, 786 871,309 78, 850 33,110 254, 265| 2,105,492 
1916.... 1,962 33, 656 15,480 836,394 921,158 78, 850 33,110 288,330] 2,222,169 
NONE 8. 1,989 34,051 16, 251 856, 769 955,955 78, 850 33, 122 297,169] 2,287,385 
1918.... 2,198 34,318 16,311 905,303 981,313 85,325 33, 122 307,533] 2,378, 657 
1919.... 2,233 35, 193 19,126 936,903} 1,036,550 85,325 3a, 122 308,364] 2,470,050 
1920s loo 37, 623 21,976 955,090] 1,057,422 85,325 33, 122 309,534) 2,515,559 
1921 ee Ups 48,908 30,976] 1,050,338) 1,165,940 99,125 33,122 310, 262] 2,754,157 
1922.25 2,274 49,142 42,051} 1,099,404} 1,305,536 134, 025 33, 122 329,557] 3,008,345 
192357 2,274 50,331 43,101) 1,135,481) 1,396, 166 162,025 33,122 356,118} 3,191,852 
1LO2d ie 224 65,572 44,521) 1,312,550} 1,595,396 162,025 34, 532 360,492] 3,590,596 
19252 2,274 65, 637 42,271) 1,749,975] 1,802,562 183,925 34,532 443,852) 4,338, 262 
192635: 2,274 66, 147 47,131] 1,886,042} 1,808, 246 227,925 34,532 463,852) 4,549,383 
12a we 2,274 68,416 47,131] 2,069,518} 1,832,655 255,925 34, 532 475 , 232) 4,798,917 
1928.... 2,439 74,356 67,131} 2,887,118] 1,903,705 311,925 34, 532 554,792! 5,349,232 
1929.... 2,489 109,124 112,631) 2,595,430} 1,952,055 311,925 10,932 559, 792] 5,727,162 
1930... 2,439 114, 224 133,681} 2,718,130} 2,088,055 311,925 70,532 630,792} 6,125,012 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—<An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing 1s dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures below, 
which indicate that 9-5 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with 5:4 p.c. developed by all other industries 
(excluding central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases 
a large amount of power from the central electric stations, and over 90 p.c. 
of its machinery is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used 
in other industries is developed by central electric stations, converted into elec- 
tricity and delivered to the various industrial plants. 
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During the past eight years, 1923 to 1930 inclusive, 3,116,667 h.p., or more 
than half of Canada’s present total installation of 6,125,012 h.p., was installed. 
At the present time there are new developments, either in course of construction 
or actively projected, which will add over 3,150,000 h.p. to this total, and there 
is every indication that the development of water power will make continued 
progress in the future. 


3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,900 Population, as at Jan. 1, 1931. 


Nore.—The figures in this table are preliminary and are subject to correction when official 
data are compiete. 


Turbine Installation. 


Average 
Population } 
Province. | June l, aie 
In Central | In Pulp In 1930. Pee lati 
Electric | and Paper- Other Total. DEA BPLOR 
Stations. Mills. Industries. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 fi 
h.p h.p h.p h.p. No h.p 
Prince Edward Island....... 376 ~ 2,063 2,439 85, 800 28 
INOW COLA © Saas siti ka  Sisusie.c 82,797 16,008 15,419 114, 224 553,900 206 
New Brunswick............. 104, 960 19,778 8,943 133, 681 423, 400 316 
TADEG Sei reek nal tiave oF evsie 3's 2,360,225 222,160 135, 745 2,718,130 2,734,600 994 
COUTATIGsere eR ele e sf oisrs es 1 7D25 (ao 240, 880 94,402 2,088, 055 3,313,000 630 
VET EOD Ata oiavis aici ep ears «le 311,925 - - 311,925 671,500 465 
Saskatchewan............... 42,000 - 35 42,035 882,000 48 
IDOLE, SA ne oa eae isis te Se 70,320 - AW 70,532 660,000 107 
British OOlMDIB!: <é.iocs e « 488, 960 81,000 60, 832 630, 792 597,000 1,057 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
PULODIOBER me lciae co etre «evs, ai6 - - 13,199 13,199 13,300 992 
Totaistie ee: Te 5, 214,336 579,826 330,850 | 6,125,012 | 9,934,500 617 


Column 2 includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 

Column 3 includes only water power aciually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition 
to this total, pulp and paper companies purchased from the hydro-power central electric stations, totalled in 
Column 2, electric energy estimated at about 944,000 h.p. making a total of about 1,524,000 h.p. actually 
developed for the manufacture of pulp and paper. A considerable amount of off-peak power and surplus 
power is also purchased for use in electric boilers. 

Column 4 includes only water power actually deve’oped in connection with industries other than the 
central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power from the cen- 
tral electric stations totalled in Column 2. 

Column 5 totals all water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 

A Column 6 shows the population of Canada at June 1, 1930,as estimated by the Dominion Bureau o 
atistics. 

Column 7 averages the developed water power per 1,000 population. 


Section 2.—Central Electric Stations. 1 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from the domestic and commercial light customers, 
and also by the many improvements in generating and transmitting equipment 
and in electric appliances and motors. In Table 4 will be found statistics of the 
number of central electric stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, 
total horse-power, kilowatt hours generated and number of customers for the i3 
years ended 1929, together with the number of persons employed and the amount 
expended. for salaries and wages. According to Power Resources of the World, 
published by the London World Power Conference, 1929, the output of electric © 


1 Reyised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch see Chapter XXVIII. 
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current in Canada for 1927 was the second largest in the world, ranking next to 
the United States. Canada’s output in 1927 was larger than that of Germany, 
the next highest producer, by 2,105 million kilowatt hours. Based on preliminary 
figures from the larger central electric stations a total production of 18,211,000,000 
kilowatt hours is estimated from all stations in 1930. 

The rapid increase in the production of electric energy by central electric 
stations is largely due to the growth of the pulp and paper industry. In 1924 
the motors in the pulp and paper-mills operated on power purchased from 
central electric stations had a rated capacity of 315,464 hp., or 12-4 p.c. of 
all power equipment in manufacturing industries (the central electric station 
industry excluded), and in 1928 their rated capacity had more than doubled, 
increasing to 859,017 h.p., which was 42 p.c. of the total power for all 
manufacturing industries. Also the pulp and paper industry has been using an 
increasing amount of electricity for heating water, and practically all the electric 
energy is used 24 hours per day throughout the year as against an average work- 
ing day for other manufactures of 8 to 9 hours. Although the low rates are 
important factors in increasing the average consumption per capita for all pur- 
poses to 1,670 kilowatt hours (excluding exports), which is more than twice the 
average in the United States and over six times the average in Great Britain, the 
large consumption by the pulp and paper industry, mines and electro-chemical 
industries is an important factor. 

There are some interesting factors affecting the relative per capita consump- 
tions of electricity from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. 
An abundant supply of low priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, 
and no coal but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of 
Canada, tend to favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada 
as compared with the United States. Also the pulp and paper industry is propor- 
tionately a smaller industry in the United States than in Canada; on a power 
basis, the proportions are approximately 7 p.c. and 42 p.c. respectively. The 
average consumption for domestic use is more than twice as high in Canada 
as in the United States. The total consumption for domestic, or residential 
use, in both countries, however, is only between 12 and 15 p.c. of the total output 
of central electric stations. 


4.—Summary of Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-1929. 


Number Canitat Revenue Total Kilowatt C Persons Salaries 
Year. fo) indees d from Sale Horse Hours t Ce. Em- and 
Stations.1 stead. | of Power.2| Power. |Generated.| “°°: | ployed. | Wages. 
$ $ h.p. (000). No, No. $ 
TOL Geen 666 | 356,004, 168 eS 1,844,571 - - 8,847) 7,778, 715 
19182 795 | 401,942,402} 43,908,085 1,841,114 - - 9,696) 10,354,242 
LOLOL 805 | 416,512,010) 47,933,490 1,907,135 5,497, 204 - 9,656] 11,487,132 
1920508. 506 | 448,273,642] 53,436,082 1,897,024 5, 894, 867 894,158 10,693] 14,626,709 
LOD: 510 | 484,669,451] 58,271,622 1,977,857 5,614, 132 973,212 10,714) 15,234,678 
1922. 522 | 568,068,752) 62,173,179 2,258,398 6,740,750] 1,053,545 10,684] 14,495,250 
1923 ea: 532 | 581,780,611) 67,496,893 2,423 , 845 8,099,192} 1,112,547 11,094} 14,784,038 
1924 5023. 532 | 628,565,093) 74,616,863 2,849, 450 9,315,277) 1,200,950 12,956} 17,946,584 
ONS erie 563 | 726,721,087) 79,341,584 3,569,527; 10,110,459} 1,279,731 13,263!" 18 oo. 07 
1926.4: ane. 595 | 756,220,066] 88,933,733 3,769,323) 12,093,445] 1,337,562 13,406} 19,943,000 
ORR 629 | 866,825,285) 104,033,297 4,173,349] 14,549,099] 1,381,966 14,708} 22,946,315 
102 8ee eer 601 | 956,919,603} 112,326,819 4,627,667) 16,336,518] 1,464,005 15,855} 24,253,820 
tPA eee 587 |1,055,731,532| 122,883,446 4,925,555} 17,961,840) 1,555,883 16,164} 24,831,821 


1 Kexluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 
3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment which is included in installation shown in central electric 


stations on p. 407. 


2 Revised to exclude duplications. 
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Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The primary power equipment 
of all central electric stations aggregated -4,925,555 h.p. in 1929. This included 
water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines and internal 
combustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated over 
the other prime movers, providing 96 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up 
the remaining 4 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 171,888 h.p., or 3-4 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 

Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by 
steam and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 
99 steam reciprocating engines installed in central electric stations in 1929, only 
13 in number, or about 13 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged 
over 2,530 h.p. with 9 units averaging 7,827 h.p., but there were only 62 steam 
turbines in the industry and these were confined to 28 stations, whereas the 762 
water wheels and turbines averaged 6,193 h.p. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
lignite coal is used for the steam engines, and gasolene, oil distillates and pro- 
ducer gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 346 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1929, 
218, or 63 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 51 in Alberta and 33 in Manitoba. 

During 1929 the fuel stations produced 268,141,000 kilowatt hours at a cost 
for fuel of $2,191,632, an average of 0-82 ct. per kilowatt hour. This production 
was, however, only 1:5 p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric stations producing 
about 98°5 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in central stations consumed fuel valued 
at $824,263 and produced 88,364,000 k.w. hours. 


5.—_Equipment of Central Electric Stations, 1929. 


Note.—K.V.A. mea”s Kilo-volt-amperes. 


Steam Engines, Steam 


Num- Water Wheels and Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 
Province, ber of Turbines. Combustion Engines. 
Plants A es A A 
ants. : verage : verage . verage 
No.| Capacity. Onan No.| Capacity. Cabacity, No. | Capacity. Cnnatity! 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. EEVEAG |e Ae 
Prince Edward 

Usland .e3 2.0 c6e. 11 9 464 52 8 3,413 427 16 3,297 206 
Nova Scotia..... 47| 44 42,623 969| 40 Pay MIA) 678 84 56, 849 877 
New Brunswick.. 20) eel 85,160 5,094} 23 21, 402 931 40 89,908 2,248 
IUB DEC... oa tee 94] 242) 2,211,392 9,138} 10 6,386 639] 256] 1,895,035 7,403 
POREATIONT. (kd des. 132] 338} 1,003,058 Ae 4a 0 lZ, 916 76} 336) 1,287,990 3, 833 
Manitoba........ 30) 32 310,925 9 715) “61 9,566 188 80 250, 538 Olen 
Saskatchewan.... 144, -|-° = — | 250 77, 623 310} 249 65,737 264 
Wiboerita. .... ies. 52) Ald 51,520 3,058} 83 57,432 692 96 88,306 920 

British Columbia 
ICON As). od vid 55] 63 413,785 6,568] 30 2,765 ey) 94 310,359 3,302 
Totals....... 585| 762) 4,718,927 — | 507 206, 628 408/1, 251) 4,048,019 3,236 
Auxiliary Plant ——|——————_ — ———— |-_——- 
Equipment..... - - — | 125 171, 888 Leo) a 115 146, 251 eral 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout 
Canada is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1925 to 1929. In the latter 


year about 84 p.c. of the total generated electrical energy was produced in the 
leading industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen 
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that the total of electrical energy generated for export in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1980, was 1,497,106,389 kilowatt hours; in the calendar year 19380 it 
amounted to 1,490,644,653 kilowatt hours, or 8-3 p.c. of the total amount generated 
in central electric stations. 


6.—Electrical Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1925-1929. 


Kilowatt hours (‘‘000"’ omitted). 


Province. SS SSeS aa ae a 

1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Prince dwardelslandienen a... renee 1,644 1,804 2,017 2,289 2,726 
Nova ScOtiatesne Ore cies ee ee ee 60,212 78,149 83, 695 97,448 107,467 
Newabruks wicket weiner: oaert Eon. 41,723 47,541 53,095 73, 846 125, 267 
QUEDOC mts cite orcas Megs lout Ser teae Mare seme 4,044,502 | 4,916,488 | 6,523,605 | 7,682,425 8, 664, 334 
Ontario wt ea wae eae, tr eer 4,518,844 | 5,321,756 | 5,792,820 | 6,064,031 6,453,510 
MiamitOD ac ricce cisco eke leaves esac eens 515,915 616,431 875,897 | 1,050,898 1,108,192 
Saskatchewan score TY. Pena geeres 66, 486 74,251 85, 603 98,971 119,455 
Alberta nt Sox. ciahsh atelier tie apse manage eters 8 129, 850 141, 759 156,066 181,272 205,351 
British COMMDIa: cs k.ce4y ee rire ee ea oe 725, 162 885, 903 967,895 | 1,074,818 \ 1.176.213 

Mukkoni ac feeds ork. deta eeeie ne 6,121 9,413 8,406 11, 806 pa 
ML otalsten 3.388 TR is aiheey 10,110, 459 12,093, 445 | 14,549,099 | 16,337,804 | 17,962,515 


Electric Light and Power.—Electric hight and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts 
were administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, 
when, by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred 
to the Department of Trade and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, RS.C., 1927.) 

Electrical energy produced for export increased from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1911, to 1,604,212,276 kilowatt hours in 
1929, but declined to 1,497,106.389 kilowatt hours in the fiscal year 1930. Figures 
by companies for the last four fiscal years are given in Table 7. 


7.—Electrical Energy Generated or Produced for Export under Authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-1930. 


Company. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 842,098,700} 815,324,200] 797,626,900) 710,680,300 
Canadian Niagara Power Co., Niagara Falls, Ont....| 349,174,682] 419,134,522] 328,903,966] 303,809,900 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co., Fort Frances, Ont..| 11,180,300] 15,544,100] 17,264,700) 13,244,300 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co., Ltd., 


ATOOSstOOkKtHallss Ni Dury eer cciuas fee eens aeee 8, 874,970 9,025,832] 10,164,151) 11,169,874 
British Columbia Electric Ry. Co., Vancouver, B.C.. 779,422 900, 994 807,572 641,586 
Western Power Co. of Canada, Vancouver, B.C....... 5,474,900 752,449 611,365 14,408 
Southern Canada Power Co., Sherbrooke, Que........ 238,265) _ 747,457 610, 608 416, 832 


egets., Rapids Mfg. and Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 
ihe Ee ee Oe ae TE SERMONS. > AE ge yee eee 411,764,072) 443,604,762) 448,396, 462 


c RE ei RN AB cach ok oan kh Ale Aap Curtin te tl vot 597,800 559,000 551,100 - 
International Electric Co., Ltd., Stewart, B.C........ 44,716 97,799 69,330 - 
Maritime Electric Co:, Ltd., St. Stephen, N.B........ 558, 614 597, 982 765, 522 869, 296 
Fraser Companies, Ltd Rest a One PR Rr eae EMRE A Ss 223,000 407, 600 8,232,300 6,788,200 
Northport Power and Light Co., Northport, Wash., 
WS An dots, ei er Be oie Sly Ta a tea oa - - - 317,128 

Northern British Columbia Power Co., Prince Rupert, 
Bi Gee BAC ae. ERS epee’ ate eee SCTE S = = = 40,329 
International Railway Co., Niagara Falls, Ont........ - - ~ 717,774 
MOtals sce cased tcecme ray ick aid th tec 1,608,657,074/1,674,856,007|1,604,212,276 +: 3497,106,389 


1 Purchases from West Kootenay Power and Light Co., Rossland, B.C. 
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Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in 
Canada, more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
a strong movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country 
for the public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private 
corporations. This “ public ownership ” movement developed especial strength in 
Ontario and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, the operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan have established 
Hydro-Electric Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec 
and British Columbia, on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric 
power has been left in the hands of private corporations. 


Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.! 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the “ Hydro ”—is an organization of a large number of partner muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of 
public agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electrical power 
for distribution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united 
under statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with 
pewer problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, 
completed its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by 
special Act, created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
The operations of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1929 electrical 
service was supplied by the Commission to about 607 municipalities comprising 
nearly all of the cities and towns of the province, as well as many small com- 
munities and rural areas. 


The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large 
industrial consumers, and the operation of rural power districts, are performed 
by the municipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved 
in the retail distribution of the electrical energy to the consumers within the 
limits of the various urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities 
mdividually, through municipal utility commissions acting under the general 
supervision of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by che 
province, and the municipalities are under. contract to repay, over a period of 
40 years, the moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution 
systems are financed individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Pro- 
vision is made, in the rates charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with 
which to retire these bonds in from 20 to 30 years. 

When a municipality wishes to become a partner in the Hydro system, the 
Commission submits an estimate of the cost of power, delivered to the munici- 


1 Revised by Arthur V. White, Consulting Engineer, Engineering Department of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Toronto, Ontario. 
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pality. Then the question of joining the “Hydro” is voted upon under a 
civic by-law, which, if passed, is followed by another to provide the money 
necessary for construction of the municipal distribution system. 


The rates at which power is supplied by the Commission to the various 
municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the distances from the 
sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle underlying the opera- 
tions of the undertaking is the provision of service “at cost”. Like any other 
efficient business concern, the Commission and the municipal electric utilities 
make provision from the charges for electrical service for repairs and replace- 
ments and for obsolescence and contingencies. In addition, the sinking fund 
provisions ensure that as the successive issues of capital are retired, the charges 
for interest will be reduced. Power bills for the wholesale service given by the 
Commission are rendered each month to the municipal utilities at an interim 
estimated rate, and “credit or debit adjustment” is made at the end of the 
year when the Commission’s books are closed and the actual cost of providing 
the service is determined. 


The rates charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the 
control of the Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of con- 
sumer bears its appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. The form 
of rate schedule’for each class of service is designed to ensure, as far as 1s prac- 
ticable, that each consumer is charged with the cost of the service he receives. 


Power Supplies.—The constantly expanding power demands of the under- 
taking have been met by the Commission constructing its own generating plants, 
by the making of long-term contracts for the purchase of power from other 
organizations and by acquisition of existing privately-owned generating plants. 
The initial requirements of the undertaking were supplied under a contract with 
the Ontario Power Co. of Niagara Falls, which reserved to the Commission, in 
1908, a maximum of 100,000 hp. In 1916, power was purchased from the 
Canadian Niagara Power Co. as well, and in the following year the Commis- 
sion, through purchase, acquired the Ontario Power Co. It was at this time 
that the Queenston-Chippawa development was begun. In 1920, the Toronto 
Power Co. was purchased. In 1926-7 contracts for the supply of power up to a 
maximum of some 360,000 h.p. were negotiated with the Gatineau Power Co. 


To supply the needs of municipalities in various parts of the province, the 
- Commission has from time to time constructed and acquired a number of smaller 
generating plants, and has negotiated contracts for the purchase of power. In 
1929 the bulk of its energy supplies, aggregating 4,992,937,029 kilowatt-hours, 
were derived from some 25 hydro-electric developments owned and operated by 
the Commission. Provision for the needs of the near future had been made at 
the end of 1929 up to an aggregate of about 1,700,000 h.p. 


The largest of the plants constructed by the Commission is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara river. Diverting water from above the 
rapids in the upper river and returning it to the river below the rapids in the 
lower gorge, this plant has the distinction of being the only one to make use of 
the maximum head capable of economic utilization, v2z., about 300 feet, of the 
327 feet difference in elevation between lake Erie and lake Ontario. The general 
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scheme of development comprises: an intake structure in the Niagara river at 
Chippawa; the deepening and enlarging of the Welland river with a reversal of 
its flow for 4 miles; the construction of a canal 8? miles long from Montrose on 
the Welland river to the forebay and screen house, which are situated on the cliff 
above the power house, where the banks on the lower Niagara river rise more 
than 300 feet above the water level, about one mile south of the village of 
Queenston. Construction work was started in 1917 and the first unit went into 
commercial operation in January, 1922. The total capacity of the development 
is 550,000 h.p. and its cost about $76,000,000. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistices-—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xii) described the turning on, Oct. 11, 1910, at Berlin (now Kitchener), 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by Niagara falls. The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p. and in 1929 it was over 
1,136,000 h.p. 


Table 8 shows in broad outline the growth of the co-operative municipal 
electrical undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the 
undertaking, which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion in power-producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of 


the municipalities in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated in 1929 
$314,000,000. 


8.—Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, 1910-1929. 


Total Capital of 

Munici- Power Commis- 

Year. palities Customers | Distributed] sion and 

Served. Served. by Com- Assets of 

mission. Municipal 

Utilities. 

No. No. hep: $ 

Seth OI MERE ice OE RS te acl ositite ta sad sea eimes 10 - 2,500 2,521,000 
CUD oe cele AR) A aE ea IR ar RW 26 - 15,200 4,020,000 
1D aca tee oie eee Os OR i Ok a re 36 - 31,000 4,576,000 
St EER te. | eB oe SNE Pla ogee 58 58,961 45,000 | 17,698,000 
gh AMT SR Rimes LEE TN CLP 9. re a hic larag, oie. atios Sesrsua fas Suauel taeaNe 95 96,744 77,000 25,023,000 
AMES Me ee MIRE EE Son OP hols hat 3. si Gait ig tages coh be 131 116,892 104,000 29,791,000 
VR LGRARS LAS 8) £9 SIR SAA 191 155,052 167,000 | 34,917,000 
TLS cae of Sisley RAC RA REEg PoE OE ET ro oe 215 181,711 333,000 74,701,000 
MELTS EP OR On Ser RTeO NCR Gi, , Ree rs ce as che cule Rac auae Hem 236 194,382 316,000 | 87,812,000 
Sant Eee Rare Ime oe he aL, ie tray aveudh osayeuec days Jone, Sank 252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
Sel ee eee ey tee Me eas deals ales 266 261,582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
TULL one ent) te emits oe Reade. UM ape? Pee mantel 301 285,923 529,000 | 193,918,000 
PO ee Loa ais A eto, boise Hole Cee Bs SMS BIAS 348 364, 988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
TERE ows es = TAD AR GF 393 387, 983 685,486 | 236,023,000 
een wees SNe Cee CeO RON EDR he cae «tee haere 418 415,922 691,198 | 254,189,000 
Sey MEN MNS to 1 hy ays chased (evelanet avs seis © su aS ec 444 439,702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
(UT. bn 25 AE Se ta eR ae Pee a 501 448,241 928,032 | 274,972,000 
SE i vet aca RA oR ec ey a 530 469,572 949,700 | 286,165,000 
Eee Ae Res, te SR ia hrs oid Adin ater. eyo debe age Bote 560 522,770 1,032,500 | 297,204,000 
OU ole Gas UE ie ee en RE pO ene ee 607 552,321 | 1,136,689 | 314,237,000 


Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past 
five years. 
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9.— Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
Sion, 1925-1929. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—System, coincident peaks.) 


October, October, October, October, October, 


System. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
h.p. hepe h.p. h.p. h.p. 
NTS ara cee Cn LOS. ES ee ee 683, 646 800,000 810,322 879,357 949, 732 
GeOPeIan Bayer te net eee 18, 261 17,109 / 19,2:7 20,082 22,118 
Central Ontario and Trent............... 37,762 41,166 43,458 47,493 1 
Stlaw rence sits ae cn ws satire hi ceaeae 5,350 6,790 8,246 9,896 1 
Rideaut.c ed; Settee fie th coe eer eee tae 2) 53 3,076 3,290 3,001 1 
BastenniOntariotet... @ ie Aen ee ie - - - ~ 62,0351 
WhunderiBavjaee: so oe eer et ten 44,086: 40,977 43 , 608 48,910 vice: Nr) 
Ottawa ees. CET oR eee igh Pees 14,260 16,354 18,480 20,241 22,079 
INAPISSIN GS Fs Abe Sek wp eiccc aie MRO CLS ace te: 2,500 2,560 3,054 3,170 3,599 
Motalsyy. .. Scuba deco hs. Sth a 808,398 928, 032 949,700 | 1,032,500 | 1,136,689 


1 The Central Ontario and Trent, St. Lawrence and Rideau Systems were consolidated to form the 
Eastern Ontario System in 1929. 

The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted 
to about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the past five years the capital invest- 
ment in the respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated munici- 
pal undertakings. 


10.— Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, 1925-1929. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


$ $ $ 3 $ 


Investments by Commission on behalf of 
co-operating municipalities, in generat- 
ing plants and transmission systems, 
ets 


INIA@AnTe IS VStLOMl- wok aeons 153,792,761} 155,769, 666} 157,273,133} 161,994,024} 168,004,159 
CGeorrian Bay Systemanyucieucdccnine 5,069,064) 5,259,250) 5,315,626) 5,546,340 6,310,035 
St bawrencemsySuenlens mec aie ete 1,040, 729 1,062,445 1,328,384 1,852,166 1 
Rideau Systeme pee nse oe ee 1,106,002 1,161, 658 1,173,928; 1,189,021 1 
Eastern Ontario System!............. ~ - - - 18,045,388 
Madawaska System?................. - - = - 1,864, 647 
Central Ontario and Trent System...| 13,911,894) 14,067,963} 14,260,456} 14,157,631 1 
‘RbunderiBayy Systems ccn. eee enee 11,740,641} 12,724,571) 14,144,680} 14,332,937| 15,325,411 
Ottawa Systeniy.. As Seehmeees one alee 29,334 46, 843 143,441 201,331 537,194 
Eastern Ontario Transmission Lines, 

SUCH ERR hr ee ae eo ate - ~ - 895 , 237 ~ 
INtpISsIne’SVSteln | sce eae 170275720 1,036,001 1,054,488 ihe easy al 3 
Northern District Systems.......... - - - - 1,565, 7543 
Hydro-electric railways.............. 8,473, 434 9,389,900 6, 696,523 6,989, 347 7,259,997 
Office and service buildings, con- 

struction plant, inventories, etc.... 2,807,400} 2,661,806] 2,974,120! 2,908,076; 3,170,051 
Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 

CECH Lh TER cei Oe aos oe - 262, 655 7,288 - ~ 


Total Investments by Commission.| 198,998,979] 203,442,758] 204,372, 067 211,217,481 2225082, 637 


Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets (exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. } 
systems, included above), allsystems..| 70,169,505} 74,692,541] 81,792,678] 85,986,288! 92,154,281 


Grand, Totalsns:\4s0:%. 355-6 aie: 269, 168, 484 278,135,299} 286,164,745) 297,203, 769| 314, 236, 918 


1 The St. Lawrence, Rideau, and Central Ontarioand Trent Systems were consolidated in 1929 to form 
the Eastern Ontario System. 2 Purchased in 1929. % Includes the Wahnapitae District, a major interest 
in the Wahnapitae Power Co. having been purchased in 1929, the Patricia District in which a development 
was completed in 1929, and the former Nipissing System. 


tte 


eae ee 
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Table 11 shows for the past three years the combined revenue of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and the associated municipal electric utilities. 


11.—Combined Revenue of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and 
Associated Municipal Electric Utilities, 1927-1929. 
Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ 


Revenue of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission: From muni- 
cipal electric utilities, rural power districts, hydro-electric 
railways, and other power customers; also from Central Ontario 
and Trent System, Nipissing System, rural consumers, etc..(a)| 23,537,107) 25,561,317) 28,342,574 


Revenue collected by municipal electrical utilities.............. (b)| 24,583,022} 26,376,465} 29,206,685 
ACUTE PALO MOV OOHOS.c. ctete used accion 3 1isioctleghia tetas vie iies (c)| 48,120,129) 51,937,782} 57,549,259 
Derpuctr*— 
Revenue from power supplied by Commission to municipal 
electric utilities and hydro-electric railways............ (d)} 14,063,421} 15,549,390) 17,579,634 
Combined Net Revenues................... 0.0 cece eee ee 34,056,708} 36,388,392) 39,969,625 


*Norse:—This deduction is made because, in the aggregate revenue (c), the cost of power supplied to the 
utilities and hydro-electric railways (d) is included twice, being in each of the items (a) and (b). 


The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities 
for sinking fund, renewals, contingencies and insurance purposes are shown ‘n 


Table 12. 


12.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and of 
the Local Electric Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, 1925-1929. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

= ries Cte Sheed Pos) |< $ § 
DYSAUAFR VSCOM To: e550, 6 leeks ge ewn’ 14,179,953 | 18,625,080 | 23,673,223 | 28,989,376 | 35,940,823 
Georgian Bay System................... 988,426 | 1,163,190 | 1,379,191 | 1,417,747 1, 655,366 
St. Lawrence System.............-..088. 258, 875 287,539 | 333,996 379,505 2 
Central Ontario and Trent System....... 1,849,177 . 213845 17272. 105% 280 2, 539e2 12 2 
TUCHIMOVSLCIOU Or. Sioa A cas ure wacses s+ s 121,346 154, 504 212,548 258, 861 2 
Eastern Ontario System................. - - - -— 3,447,0442 
Mhunder DAY OVStOM s,s. bo nosds vgede vn 195,273 315,590 612,548 954, 006 1,566,521 
EPPO TV RUSTA Gy Flirt ys ol us des gare sean’ 5,342 7,305 12,556 14,498 24,734 
POSTMEMIOE A VRUBIM cia. cco me vee os 85, 582 106,744 145, 693 182,416 - 
Bonniechére Storage... 6.) s se le selec ~ 7,217 11,201 13,775 16,451 
Service buildings and equipment... wer... 1,142,090! 433,473 465,903 499,138 542, 755 
Hydro-electric railways.................. - - 156,332 140, 804 133, 298 
Insurance—Workmen’s Compensation and 

staff pension insurance............... - 1,516,597 1,820,546 | 2,156,246 2,554, 759 
Total reserves tie Coniniesicin > o; -:4 18,826,064 | 24,751,411 | 30,929,018 | 37,545,584 45,881,750 
Total reserves—including surplus—of 

municipal electric utilities............ 27,809,150 | 30,719,802 | 34,505,522 | 38,735,346 | 44,058,573 


Totals, Commission and Municipal 
MROSCRVOS, corre bee doce cote iat hes 46,635,214 | 55,471,213 | 65,434,540 | 76,280,930 | 89,940,324 


1 Includes also reserves for Bonnechére storage and insurance. 2 The Eastern Ontario System was a 
consolidation in 1929 of the St. Lawrence, Central Ontario and Trent, and Rideau Systems. 
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Statistics of Urban Municipal Electric Utilities of Ontario Supplied 
by the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner municipalities, and has 
introduced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present 
in its Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding 
these utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers 
supplied by the undertaking. 

Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of urban 
niunicipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 
13. These show, for 1929, total assets of $106,909,146, as compared with liabilities 
of $48,095,708. Of the difference, $28,103,391 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 
surplus of $30,710,047. The item, “ Equity in Hydro Systems”, listed under both 
assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equity acquired by the individual 
municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking admin- 
istered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 
local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities which 
are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 
to total assets, the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will be 
noted that, whereas between 1925 and 1929 total assets have increased by $29,188,- 
052, liabilities have increased by only $5,735,352. 


13.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario for the calendar years 1925-1929. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Number of Municipalities Included....... 247 251 252 256 260 
Assets—Plant— $ $ $ $ $ 
and sand soil Cine seen ieee eee 5,768,856 | 6,111,163 6,486,427 | 7,024,647 7,469,451 
Substation/equipment. 4... 0am eee 8,543, 167 9,505,502 | 15,088,905 | 16,866,186 18,102,792 
Distribution system—overhead........ 16,837,536 | 18,654,240 | 16,689,462 | 17,688,051 18,108,017 
Distribution system—underground..... 3,388,837 | 3,689,570 3,278, 383 3,559, 288 4,823,370 
MINE wLANslOLIMELS ase nase cee nets eee 5,079,754 | 5,538,605 | 5,985,521 6,549, 674 7,312,742 
IM GEET Sic. 2 eM Hee ca one cI ae 5,533,484 | 5,963,162 | 6,346,661 6, 839, 803 7,405,479 
Street lighting equipment—regular..... 1,256,917 | 1,309,608 1,399,314 1,486, 646 1,594, 183 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental 893,186 | 1,103,660 1,184,036 1,203,707 1,458,350 
Miscellaneous construction expenses....| 4,485,111 3,456, 778 3,360,671 3,394, 627 3,483, 488 
Steam or hydraulic plant............... 568, 912 628,910 607,320 619,881 489,097 
Old plantain cate eens Gace ee 4,549,142 | 4,655,423 | 5,095,556 | 5,032,089 |. 5,093,379 
OtaIs plant. ene seat tee 56,904,902 | 60,616,621 | 65,522,256 | 70,264,599 | 75,340,348 
Other Assets— 
Bank and cash balance............... 1 7200145) eee 136,208 3,014, 832 1,342,367 858, 734 
Securities and investments........... 1,095, 663 1,400,316 1,696, 238 1,837,140 2,001,089 
AGCOUNntSIRECOIVADIEs. feces asec ae 3,417,559 | 3,508,818 | 3,715,771 | 4,097,446 4, 683 , 202 
Iniventories@e bin. obi tee ers ate e711 504 1,397, 668 1,412,729 | 1,220,186 1,365,033 
Sinking fund on local debentures..... 5,202,452 | 5,599,675 6,398,910 | 7,071,274 7,753,614 
Equity in Hydro systems............ 7,551,589 | 8,046,868 | 10,143,206 | 12,326,098 | 14,754,865 
OthOPassetsta cette. = ae eer ee 137, 280 33,152 31,942 Tisha 152,261 
Totals, Assets. ................. 77,721,094 | 82,739,409 | 91,935,884 | 98,312,385 | 106,909,146 
Liabilities— : ‘ 
Debenture palances. ....de sees cee as 37,919,225 | 39,602,533 | 42,891,362 | 42,597,176 | 42,930,128 
ACCounts payables... susie ec creas 3,139,068 | 3,118,685 | 2,988,622 | 3,074,634 3,132,145 
Banksov erdratt: sn tnoce eee eee een 226,148 163, 726 252 o0o 253,144 412,057 
Othenmliabilitiesmuaecs komen rerace 1,075,915 | 1,087,795 | 1,154,810 | 1,258,610 1,621,378 
Totals, Liabilities.............. 42,360,356 | 43,972,739 | 47,287,156 | 47,183,564 | 48,095,708 
Reserves— : 
For equity in H.E.P.C. system........ 7,551,589 | 8,046,869 | 10,143,206 | 12,326,097 | 14,754,865 
Hondepreciation eae. hee aaa ok 8,699,437 | 9,360,322 | 10,319,889 | 11,140,796 |} 11,911,155 
Othenneserviesem sin. sheen ene Oe: LST 147 947,970 | 1,002,917 | 1,117,258 1,437,371 
Totals, Reserves................ 17,408,174 | 18,355,161 | 21,466,012 | 24,584,151 | 28,103,391 
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13.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario for the calendar years 1925-1929—concluded. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Number of Municipalities Included...... 247 251 252 256 260 
Surplus— 
Dabantunes paldeets ante iin). WAS 8 Gh 4,440,138 | 5,493,880 | 6,648,767 | 7,928,907 9,194, 253 
ASCH SERIO TUNG corr ce sue > oi bieing way © aye 5,202,451 5,599, 675 6,398,910 7,071,274 7,962,121 
Additional operating surplus............} 8,309,074 | 9,317,954 | 10,135,089 | 11,544,489 13,553,673 
Totals, Surplus................ 17,952,564 | 20,411,509 | 23,182,716 | 26,544,670 | 30,710,047 
Total Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus| 77,721,094 | 82,739,409 | 91,935,884 | 98,312,385 | 106,909,146 
Percentages of net debt to total assets... 57-2 55-5 54-2 50-8 47-8 


In Table 14 will be found details of the earnings and expenses of the elec- 
trical distributing systems of the urban municipalities served by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, for the five years from 1925 to 1929. The first item 
of expense, “ power purchased ”’, is the municipalities’ share of the Commission’s 
costs for generation, purchase, and transmission of the power in bulk; all other 
expenses and earnings relate to local distribution within the municipalities. A 
very rapid growth will be noted. 
14.—Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electric Departments of Urban Muni- 


cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the eal- 
endar years 1925-1929. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Number of Municipalities Included....... 242 248 251 25 259 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Earnings— 
Domestic: SOrvice’, We.o ch sis c gate ces 6,439,160 | 7,372,603 | 8,189,867 | 8,925,051 9,873, 682 
ROOMS CIA MING cca iar co.citrre arepeherele « 3,866,293 | 4,187,899 | 4,626,815 | 5,182,723 5, 697, 766 
Commercial power. «.....cn sce « oe arses 6,568,855 | 6,789,218 | 7,342,173 | 8,298,669 9,376,159 
WAHICIPA DOW ODa 2: .iac eats eecis sees: 1,923,093 1,922,512 1,913,503 1,921,301 2,086, 444 
SPLee hme tne, 2 Oi jeo tla. = eg RE he 1,415, 382 1,457, 686 1,489, 242 1,534,477 1,598,262 
HRT SOT CO Meee? lt te Site eee Gokle es to 37,975 37,811 13, 766 48,4521 51,5911 
PLISGEMAneOUS Mh (AS). Fe SAE SIE. o 286,451 471,134 581,913 465,792 522,781 
Totals, Earnings............... 20,537,209 | 22,238,863 | 24,157,279 | 26,376,465 | 29,206,685 
Expenses— ; 
Powerpurchssed tsi; 225... etic edek 11,063,123 | 12,185,669 | 13,505,584 | 14,688,570 | 16,379,163 
PILOStALIONODOFALION, «>. cits scece sss on 417,922 450,417 430,212 420,512 461,270 
Substation maintenance................ 207,498 286, 520 275,149 247, 648 274,276 
Distribution system, operation and 

DRISeONOMANICO (ef 22's 5 os 4 ae icoscle o «es 686, 345 795,515 758, 747 736, 160 907,817 
Line transformer maintenance.......... 75,473 74,876 94,706 88, 676 93, 608 
Meter maintenance..................... 156, 909 189, 604 214, 814 218,531 242,126 
Consumers’ premises expenses.......... 252, 808 275,021 285, 353 291,333 314,495 
Street lighting, operation and main- 

HEPAD Eee or Lee pee al pre a el eta enti iia Pah ivacsi lig 295, 869 318,396 329,597 359,373 
Promotion of business.................. 217,102 234, 697 220, 687 249, 842 250,844 
Balineand collecting... 6... .wae... 521,134 657,271 605, 627 638, 797 695, 729 
General office, salaries and expenses.... 891,640 786, 743 824, 869 844,578 904,026 
Undistributed expense................. 520,585 460, 288 531,004 542,755 502,206 
Truck operation and maintenance...... - - - - 110, 631 
CUED SSS, eye, Laka Oe ne ee 1,889,811 1,985,234 | 2,068,698 | 2,111,050 2,152,695 
Sinking fund and principal payments on 

Gist ELEN RIU RSs, ore oe ee ln 1,294,027 | 9°15347,512") 1,505, 62651-15601 712 1, 687, 202 

a a eee, SS eS ee 

Totals, Expenses................ 18,469,694 | 19,925,236 | 21,634,472 | 23,009,761 | 25,335,462 

PIED ISCO MRAM, « Soot stds eile tba ot elles 2,067,515 2,313, 627 2,522,807 3,366, 704 3,871,228 
HIOPLOCIAbION CHATTOS.. 6.6620. ce ccsocews 1,068, 881 1,146,273 1,249,712 1,350,252 1,469, 847 
Surpluses less depreciation charges....... 998,634 | 1,167,354 | 1,273,095 | 2,016,452 2,401,376 


1 Profits from sale of merchandise. There is no rural revenue now. 
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Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification and the 
Commission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards 
this rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting 
the basic industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of “ grants-in-aid”, 
50 p.c. of the initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. Rural 
extensions are now being made at the rate of about 1,900 miles per year. Below 
will be found statistics relating to rural electrical distribution systems operated 
by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


15.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service in Rural Power Districts Operated by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, years ended Oct. 31, 1925-1929. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Nosof.rural power districts. 2... 29.1. 40 - - 120 131 141 
No, of townships servedm. dcr pee ne - - 211 233 266 
NG OmGOnsumers: Cen vireee eee eae 13,899 18, 854 25, 283 31,063 37,340 
Miles of primary distribution lines........ GPs PE DHE 2,850 3,790 4,835 
Horse-power supplied.................... 5,574 7,434 13,273 16,980 21,138 


Revenue from customers............ $ 566, 212 743,183 | 1,032,558 | 1,342,625 1,684,455 
Total expenses: cc. sc asker ates $ 476,729 604,931 880,940 | 1,290,500 1,495,928 
INetaut plas: tetra dew eae on wait $ 89, 483 138, 202 143, 618 52,125 188,527 
$ 
$ 


Capital invested, totals............. 2,658,515 | 4,005,164 5,469,179 7,298, 284 9,324,514 
Provincial grants-in-aid, totals...... 14270, 507. 1,985,580 Dp hi Nehy Wall 3,628, 146 4,636,195 


Subsection 2.—Hydro-Eleciric and Power Commissions in Other Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. Y, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46) 
and by 20 Geo. V, c. 34, is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the 
province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct 
certain storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. 


The Commission has not undertaken the direct production of electric power, 
but has provided assistance to companies engaged in such work by a systematic 
collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers in the province and cn 
the meteorological conditions prevailing, by investigation of numerous water- 
power sites and the determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number 
of rivers, but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, 
thereby increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regula- 
tion is obtained by the construction of storage dams by which water is held 
in large reservoirs during flood periods and is used to increase the flow at low- 
water periods. 

The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 17,000 second- 
feet, on the St. Francis, lake Kenogami, the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
and the North rivers. 

The entire cost to the Commission’ of the storage works on these rivers 
ias been about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue now derived from them 
axceeds $750,000. 


Other reservoirs have been built and paid for by the benefiting companies 
instead of being financed by the Commission, namely :— 


a 
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In the Gatineau River watershed, two large storage reservoirs, Baskatong and 
Cabonga, were completed in 1927 and 1929, and have a combined capacity of 
140 billions of cubic feet, making it possible to increase the flow of the Gatineau 
river from 3,000 second-feet to 10,000 second-feet. This work was paid for by 
the Gatineau Power Company. 


In 1930, on the Liévre river, a storage reservoir of 18 billions of cubic feet 
has been completed at Cedar Rapid, one mile and a half above Notre-Dame-du- 
Laus, and will be operated to maintain a regulated flow of 3,500 second-feet at 
High Falls. The cost of this dam was paid by the James MacLaren Company, 
ef Buckingham. 


In the same year, on Mattawin river, St. Maurice District, a storage reservoir 
of 38 billions of cubic feet was built at Taureau Rapid, 80 miles from the mouth 
of the river, with a view of a better and more complete regulation of the flow of 
the St. Maurice river. This work was paid for by The Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company. 


These reservoirs are the property of the Commission and are operated by 
the Commission. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 
with powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to 
“generate, accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply and utilize electrical energy 
and power in any part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything inci- 
dental thereto or deemed by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor ”. 
Its main operations, however, are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant- 


Governor in Council. 


The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating the following systems:—St. Margarets Bay.— 
sells power by wholesale in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—sells power by 
wholesale and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet Harbour—sells power by wholesale 
in Pictou Co., also supplies demands of a groundwood pulp mill at Sheet 
Harbour; Mersey System'—supplies demands of pulp and paper-mill at Brooklyn, 
Queens Co., also supplies town of Liverpool and vicinity; Tusket Syslem—sells 
power by wholesale in Yarmouth, also supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial 
Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth; Roseway System—sells power by wholesale in Shel- 
burne. 

The total installed capacity is 61,450 h.p., and there are about 131 miles of 
main transmission lines. The total capital expenditure to Sept. 30, 1930, was 
about $13,000,000. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission operates 
under authority of 10 Geo. V, c. 53 and amendments thereto, and has powers 
scmewhat similar to those of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
except that the plant and equipment operated by the Commission are the 
property of the province and not of the municipalities. 


The Commission owns and operates an 11,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant at 
Musquash, twelve miles west of Saint John, and purchases auxiliary power from 
the New Brunswick Power Co. at Saint John and the Bathurst Company, Ltd., 
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on the Nepisiguit river. It operates 100 miles of 66,000 volt line between 
Musquash and Moncton, 37 miles of 32,000 volt line from Nepisiguit to New- 
castle, together with 500 miles of primary distribution lines. 


The Commission also has under construction a powdered fuel plant at New- 
castle Creek on the Grand lake. This plant will have an initial installed capacity 
of 5,000 k.w. It is expected that the plant will be ready for operation July 1, 
1931. Power will be supplied to the city of Fredericton and the town of Marvs- 
ville by means of a 33,000 volt transmission line 38 miles long. 


The Commission sells power en bloc to Saint John, Moncton and Sussex, 
and retails directly in several towns and villages between Saint John and Dor- 
chester, also between Moncton and Shediac, Moncton and Albert and along 
the Saint John River valley from Saint John to Gagetown. This system serves, 
directly or indirectly, about 16,500 customers. The total plant investment of the 
Commission amounts to $4,200,000 and the total annual revenue is about $500,000. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission dates from the passage of 
the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (c. 30 also c. 61 Consolidated 
Amendments, 1924) which authorizes the Commission to make provision for 
generating electrical energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase of power 
in bulk from generating agencies and for-its transmission and sale to munici- 
palities, corporations, and individuals. In 1929, legislation was passed whereby 
the Government undertook to pay interest charges and sinking fund charges on 
an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the construction and 
erection of generating stations, transformer stations, protective devices, switching 
and metering equipment, transmission lines and cables or other equipment 
required for the generation and transmission of electrical power or energy to 
municipalities, farms and other customers. 


The Commission has built an extensive transmission system under authority 
cf this Act. Power is purchased from the Winnipeg municipal plant and trans- 
mitted over high tension steel tower lines to Portage la Prairie, Brandon and 
Morden. From this main system power is transmitted to the territory south of 
the Winnipeg-Brandon main line to the International Boundary by means of 
two parallel high tension wood pole lines running east and west which are iisd 
in by cross lines, thus forming a series of loops. This system is also tied into 
the main line at Portage la Prairie and Brandon forming another large loop 
and insuring the best possible service to all this section of Manitoba and those 
sections to be connected to the system at a later date. 


The Commission has built and operates a system. serving the territory along 
the western boundary of the province. Power is supplied from the Commission’s 
plant at Virden to the town of Virden, and south to Reston, Pipestone and 
Melita; also north and west to Elkhorn, Miniota, Crandall, and Arrow River. 


In August, 1930, the Commission purchased the municipally owned plant at 
Birtle and has just completed enlarging and equipping it with machinery and 
apparatus sufficient to take care of the needs of this power area until it is con- 
nected to the main system. Lines have been completed and service established 
in Foxwarren, Binscarth, and St. Lazare. 
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During the summer of 1930 the Commission consummated a contract with 
the town of Dauphin for a supply of power for the Gilbert Plains-Grandview 
area. A high tension wood pole line has been completed, distribution systems 
installed in Gilbert Plains and Grandview, which towns are now taking power 
from the Commission. 


A contract has also been entered into with the Winnipeg Electric Company 
whereby power is supplied for the Winnipeg Beach-Gimli-Teulon area, extensions 
to which have been completed. These towns are now being supplied with power 
by the Commission. 


The Commission owns and has operated the Diesel and small water-power 
plant at Minnedosa since 1921. A wood pole line from the sub-station at 
Brandon has been completed and the Minnedosa area is now being supplied 
from the main system. 


On December 31, 1930, the Government purchased the Canada Gas and 
Electric Company’s holdings in the city of Brandon, so that in addition to 
supplying this city with electricity, the Commission will also supply steam heat 
and gas service. 


It is the intention of the Commission to supply all power areas from tiie 
main system just as soon as their loads are sufficient to justify the cost of build- 
ing an extension. © 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established upon 
the passage of the Power Commission Act, .1929, which authorizes the Commis- 
sion to manufacture, sell and supply electrical energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct 
transmission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with munici- 
palities for the supply of energy. ‘The Commission is further given certain control 
and regulatory powers in connection with the operation of electric public utilities 
in the province, and is charged with the responsibility for the administration of 
the Electrical Licensing Act, 1929, providing for the adoption of a standard 
electrical code and for the licensing of supply houses, electrical contractors, 
journeymen and electricians. 


The Commission first acquired the steam-generating municipal plant of the 
city of Saskatoon and enlarged it by the construction of a new 10,000 k.w. 
steam plant. During the year 1929, it also acquired plants at Humboldt and 
Rosthern, and installed a plant at Shellbrook; acquired plants at Wynyard, 
Elfros and Wadena, enlarged the Wynyard plant and built a transmission line 
connecting Wynyard with Elfros and Wadena; acquired plants at Leader and 
Prelate, installed a larger plant at Leader, and built a transmission line con- 
necting Leader with Sceptre. 


During the year 1930 an extensive program has been carried out by the 
Commission. 


The steam generating municipal plants in the cities of North Battleford and 
Swift Current were acquired and enlarged or improved. In these cities, as in 
the city of Saskatoon, the Commission supplies power in bulk at cost to the 
city authorities, who operate the distribution systems and retail power to con- 
sumers. | 
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With the Commission’s steam generating plant at Saskatoon as the source 
of supply, a transmission line running in an easterly direction now connects with 
Humboldt, the plant at this town being maintained as a standby. ‘Transmission 
lines also run from Saskatoon in a northerly direction to Shellbrook and Duck 
Lake, in a westerly direction to Radisson, and in a southwesterly direction to 
near Rosetown. 

From Rosetown southeasterly to the city of Moose Jaw a transmission line 
has also been constructed by the Commission, with four branches. For this line 
power is purchased from the generating plant of the National Light and Power 
Company Limited in Moose Jaw. 

The line built in 1929 from Leader to Sceptre has been extended to Success; 
and the line built in 1929 from Wynyard to Elfros has been extended to Foam 
Lake. The Leader and Wynyard generating plants have been enlarged. 

The Commission purchases power from Herbert Electric Limited at Herbert 
for the purpose of its line to Morse; from Shaunavon Electric Limited near 
Congress for its line to Mossbank; from the Calgary Power Company Limited 
at Macklin for its line to Salvador; from the Montreal Engineering Company 
Limited at Qu’Appelle for its line to Montmartre, and at Carnduff for its line. 
to Gainsborough; from the Canadian Utilities Limited at Nokomis and Semans 
for its line to Punnichy, and at Saltcoats for its line to Langenburg. A contract 
has also been made with this company for interchange of power at Rosetown. 

The Commission has installed a generating plant at Tisdale and constructed 
a transmission line running north to Nipawin. 

All the transmission lines before mentioned supply power to all the towns 
and villages on such lines. 

The municipal generating plant and distribution system at the town of Unity 
have been acquired and are now operated by the Commission. 

Plants purchased by the Commission during the year 1930 but not yet taken 
over for operation are those at Maple Creek and Lanigan. 

The number of consumers served directly by the Commission in 101 towns 
and villages is approximately 6,000, and the number supplied in the cities of 
Saskatoon, North Battleford and Swift Current, where the cities operate the dis- 
tribution systems, is approximately 16,103. The Commission owns and operates 
about 1,100 miles of transmission lines. 

The total plant investment of the Commission as at December 31, 1930, 
was $6,290,431. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the 
present time, established any commissions for the development and use of water 
power for the distribution of electrical energy. Such power developments as have 
been undertaken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. A 
commission called the Water Board regulates the rates which are charged by 
public utility companies. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES.' 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities, and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and 
in the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the house- 
hold for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of 
Canada in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufac- 
tures were carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at 
the times of the year when agricultural cperations were suspended. At a later 
period in the evolution of society, small manufactures were carried on in.special- 
ized workshops for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was 
generally the case in Eastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Later still, as a consequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam 
or electric power—the so-called “ industrial revolution ”—and of the cheapening 
of transportation, manufacture has to an ever-increasing extent been concen- 
trated in factories, often employing hundreds and even thousands of persons and 
producing for a national or even an international market. So far as Canada is 
concerned, this “industrial revolution” may be said to have commenced shortly 
before Confederation and to be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing 
production since 1870 is outlined in this article and the accompanying Table 1, 
while the increasing importance of Canadian manufacturing for the international 
market may be illustrated by the fact that Canadian exports of manufactured 
produce increased from less than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 1871- 
1875 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of 
“fully or chiefly manufactured ” products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, 
amounted in value to $477,642,392, and exports of “ partly manufactured ” pro- 
ducts to $213,261,833. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a com- 
munity will in the beginning be largely determined, more especially where trans- 
portation charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. 
For example, probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Euro- 
peans in what is now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain 
at Port Royal, Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing 
process was the grinding of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early 
manufactures were also necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the prim- 
ary needs of human beings for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other 
primary need for protection. At a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find 
enumerated a comparatively large number of tailors and shoemakers, masons 
and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge tool makers. 

The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to 
bear the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip 


1 Revised by J. C. Macpherson, Chief, Industrial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch publishes individual reports on the manufacturing industries, com- 
prising vegetable products, textiles and miscellaneous tmdustries, also reports on the manu- 
facturng industries g.nerally for Canada and the provinces. For a complete list of publica- 
tions of this Branch see Chapter XXVIII, Section I, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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per year could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly 
subject to the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks 
of the English. Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old 
régime aimed at preventing the manufacture in Canada of any article which 
could be imported from the mother country, the uncertainties of transportation 
due to the colonial wars of the period—France and England were at war for 34 
years out of the 74 years between 1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation 
of restrictions. On the occasion of the English capture of a convoy in 1705, 
the colonists were driven to manufacture rough cloth out of whatever fibres 
they could obtain, such as the Canadian nettle and the inner bark of the bass- 
wood. Such events led to the introduction of sheep raising and the manufactur- 
ing of homespun woollens. The number of sheep in the colony increased from 
1,820 in 1706 to 12,175 in 1720, 28,022 im 1765, 84,696 in 1784 and 829,122 in 
Lower Canada alone in 1827. This increase in sheep approximately measures the 
growth of the manufacture of homespun woollens. In the same year, according 
to census records, there were in Lower Canada 13,243 spinning-wheels, while 
1,153,673 French ells of home-made cloth, 808,240 French ells of home-made 
flannel and 1,058,696 French ells of home-made linen were produced. In 1842 
Upper Canada produced 433,527 yards of home-made cloth, 166,881 yards of 
home-made linen and 727,286 yards of home-made flannel and, in 1848, 624,971 
yards of fulled cloth, 71,715 yards linen and 1,298,172 yards flannel. Nova 
Scotia in 1851 produced 119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 yards non-fulled 
cloth and 219,352 yards flannel. Such production of homespun goods did not 
materially interfere with the market for the more elaborate factory-made goods 
imported from the United Kingdom, but supplied the daughters of pioneer 
families with useful work in their own homes. 


In the days when ships were built of wood, Canada was advantageously 
situated with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels 
at Port Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on 
his private account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons 
was on the stocks at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the 
West India trade. Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a 
large scale in Quebec and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of 
prosperity about 1865, when 105 Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 59,333 
were placed on the register. Thereafter iron and steel ships gradually sup- 
planted the wooden vessels, but the forests of Canada have since provided the 
raw material for the pulp and paper and other important industries. 


The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733, and 
furnaces set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 
1883. The iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal 
which has supplied the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main 
been imported from the United States, chiefly because the principal manufactur- 
ing centres of this country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly 
conveniently situated with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United 
States and far away from the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. 
In recent years the shortage of coal has been made up for by the increasing use 
of electric power, while the great bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manu- 
factures is now made in domestic blast furnaces. 
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The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in the 
household or in small adjoining workshops, should be supplanted in the leading 
industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories. A factory has 
been defined as “an establishment where several workmen are collected for the 
purpose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined 
efforts which they could not accomplish separately and for preventing the loss 
occasioned by carrying articles from place to place during several processes 
necessary to complete their manufacture”. Such factories began to exist in 
Canada in the 60’s and the 70’s of the last century and have now become the 
dominant type of Canadian manufacturing industry. 


Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tariffs.—In all new and 
developing countries producing food products and raw materials in abundance, 
there comes, at a certain stage, a movement for working up these commodities 
within the country. Thus a movement to promote a rise of manufacturing indus- 
tries in Canada took place in the 50’s of the last century, and in 1858 the Cana- 
dian Legislature enacted a protective tariff against which English exporters of 
manufactured goods vehemently protested. Canada, however, claimed the right 
to raise her revenue in the manner which suited herself and Great Britain did 
not contest the point. From that day to this, there has been an element of 
protection in Canadian tariff legislation. For a considerable time, the protection 
afforded to Canadian manufacturers was described as “incidental protection”, 
and after Confederation the tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff 
sentiment prevailing in the Maritime Provinces, which were commercial rather 
than manufacturing communities. However, after a commercial depression which 
took ‘place in the 1870’s the people of Canada, at the general election of 1878, 
voted in favour of a higher tariff. 


The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the 
manufacturer was given an increase in the duty on his finished product, offset 
in some cases, it is true, by higher duties on his raw materials. Sugar and 
molasses products comprised some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound 
duty, the average ad valorem duty imposed being 26°25 p.c. On the lines of 
cotton goods likely to be manufactured in Canada, duties were raised from 174 
p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, equivalent, on the importations of 
1881, to 30 p.c. The duties on woollens, which were all in the 174 pc. 
schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On some of the 36 iron and steel 
articles enumerated in the schedule, the duties were specific, on some compound, 
but on the whole there was an average duty of 16°17 p.c. Pig iron, pre- 
viously free, was made to pay $2 a ton. The duty on iron billets, bars and rods 
was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 174 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel 
products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection. On coal, both 
bituminous and anthracite. a duty of 50 cents a ton was imposed. The average 
ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 p.c. as compared 
with 21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached in 1889, when the 
rate was 31-9 p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate to 30-0 p.c., and 
the declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate of 21-5 p.c. was 
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recorded. In 1923 the rate was 24-9 p.c., in 1927, 24-1 p.c., and in 1930, 24:8 p.c. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty on all imports was 16-7 p.c. in 1923 and 
15:9 p.c. in 1930. These rates are based on the gross sums collected; if the 
refunds and drawbacks were allowed for, the net rate of customs duty would 
be substantially lower. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industry was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 
while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing 
period from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands 
or over increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to 
$1,381,500,000 in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, 
her abundant raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home 
market in the expanding West, had contributed to this result. 


In the present as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from Argentina, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Fiji and the British West Indies and wool from England, Australia 
and New Zealand, to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing 
industries. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification 
of products and the production at home of many commodities which had pre- 
viously been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importa- 
tion of manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian 
manufacturers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manu- 
facture with practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex 
effect of the great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented 
prices of war time, with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, 
not only to produce munitions and military supplies for the armies of the 
Allies, but also to make the manifold varieties of goods required for the 
stimulated civilian consumption. The world shortage of staple commodities, 
coupled with a strong domestic demand, gave Canadian industries in general a 
pronounced stimulus toward greater production, and in a great number of cases 
the capacity of manufacturing plants was increased; this increase created a 
demand for greater supplies of raw material. Incidentally, factory methods 
became more specialized and a high degree of administrative and mechanical 
efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the absorption of the 
energies of Europe in the war, assumed a new position as one of the leading 
manufacturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period also led 
to unprecedented figures of values produced. 


The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its 
height in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing a gross value of 
products which was not exceeded until 1929. Even the net value of manu- 
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factured products in 1920 was not exceeded until 1928. Statistics for 1921, as 
published in Table 1, show a great decline in values from those of 1920, which 
does not mean a corresponding decline in quantity of production, though a 
certain decline undoubtedly took place. There was also some decline in 1922, 
followed, however, by a general improvement during 1923. During the early 
months of 1924 the general outlook was good, but final statistics for that year 
were a little below those of 1923. The statistics for 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 
show a steady and notable growth in both gross and net values of products. 
However, the monthly reports of employers as to numbers employed would 
indicate that this steady expansion has been halted during 1980, owing to the 
world-wide recession in business which set in toward the end of 1929, with the 
result that Canadian manufacturing production in 1930 will probably drop back 
to near the 1927 level. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing Production in the Dominion and 
the Provinces Since 1870. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past half- 
century is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been 
less marked in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, 
with larger populations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized com- 
modities. Even so, in the electoral district of South Toronto, the most import- 
ant manufacturing centre of Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of 
the industrial establishments employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the 
period immediately preceding the Great War many consolidations of independent 
manufacturing plants were effected, with large economies in the purchase of 
materials and in selling expenses. 


The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the “ Industrial 
Revolution” {which might better be called “ evolution”) in Canada. The 
average capital per manufacturing establishment, the average number of em- 
ployees per establishment and the average value of product per establishment, if 
allowance be made for the inflation of values and generally disturbed conditions 
of the war period, have continued to increase. If the consolidation of industry 
lessens the chances of an employee becoming a master, it must also be remem- 
bered that the amounts paid to employees in salaries and wages have also 
increased, so that the position of the average employee has been greatly 
‘ameliorated, though the lack of statistics of Canadian retail prices before 1890 
prevents any detailed comparison of the purchasing power of the average wages 
of the worker of 1870 and of the employee of the present time. 


The Censuses of Manufactures.—The comparability of the statistics of 
various censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in 
census-taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing estab- 
lishments were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows:— 
“An industrial establishment is a place where one or several persons are 
employed in manufacturing, altering, making up or changing from one shape 
into another materials for sale, use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the 
amount of capital employed or of the products turned out. All repairs, mending 
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or custom work are understood to be industrial products and are to be entered 
accordingly, by value, in the returns of industrial establishments”. 


In the statistics of 1900, 1905 and 1910, however, only establishments employ- 
ing five hands and upwards were included. The 1901 instructions were that no 
manufacturing establishment or factory was to be recognized for census pur- 
poses if it did not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself 
or as piece-workers employed outside of it. This, however, did not apply to 
cheese and butter factories nor to certain mineral industries. The 1911 instruc- 
tions stated that every factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, 
and employing five or more persons, was to make a full report. All flour mulls, 
saw and shingle-mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, butter and cheese fac- 
tories, fish-curing plants, electric light and power plants whatsoever were never- 
theless to be included. The statistics for 1915 included only establishments 
having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective of the number of persons 
employed, except in the case of flour and grist-mills, butter and cheese factories, 
fish-preserving factories, sawmills, brick and tile yards, lime kilns and electric 
light plants, where all plants were included. 


Under the Statistics Act of 1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, 
manufactures and other industrial production in the decennial census was given 
up and an annual “ Census of Industry ” substituted therefor. (See First Annual 
Report of the Dominion Statistician, 1919, pp. 30-36.) 


In the Census of Industry for 1917, the limit of output was withdrawn and 
all establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an 
increase in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392! 
in 1917—an increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change 
in the actual number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. 
The statistics in regard to a large number of the custom and repair industries 
were not collected for 1922, resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the 
entire group of “construction, hand trades and repairs”. Again, several custom 
industries, such as the custom clothing industry in the textile group, were not 
included for 1922. For 1923, again, statistics of ship- and bridge-building and 
of various clay products industries were collected and included for the first time. 
The result has been that, in order to restore the desired comparability between 
statistics of various years, a complete revision of all figures from 1917 to 1924 
had to be made. Considerable changes have resulted, but statistics of these 
years are now free of all inaccuracies due to changes in methods of collection 
or compilation. In 1925 statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry 
were for the first time included in the figures for manufacturing. In 1926 certain 
duplications in the gross revenue of central electric stations were eliminated in 
a net figure and the difference shown as “cost of material”, while the method 
of compiling the number of employees was changed for 1925 and subsequent 
years in the following respect:—the yearly average of employees for each esta- 
lishment was computed by dividing the sum of employees reported in each 
month by the number of months in operation instead of, as formerly, by 12 
whether the industry was seasonal and only operated part of the year or not. 


1 The subsequent decision to omit the group of ‘‘construction, band trades and_ repairs’ 
from the census of manufactures, together with other less important changes, accounts for 
the reduction of the numb r of manufacturing establishments in 1917, as appear.ng in Table 1, 
to 22,838, a comparable figure with the 23,597 establishments recorded in 1929. 
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These changes have created a slight incomparability with the statistics for the 
preceding years. 

Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—The census of manufactures 
has been taken annually since 1917 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, instead 
of quinquennially as theretofore. The last of the quinquennial censuses was 
taken in 1916 for the calendar year 1915, and annual censuses have been taken 
in the years from 1918 to 1980 for the years 1917 to 1929. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURES 
Fe teeta’ I917 — 1929 


MILLIONS 


Capitac INvesTeD 


Sacaries AND Waces 
Cost of MateriAcs ee 
NetVatue of Propucts = #“——»——»—_-« 
Gross Vatue or Propucts 


O 
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In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and - 
the subsequent annual censuses, the rapid rise and fall in prices must be borne 
in mind, and in comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same 
factor must be taken into account. Thus, the new Canadian weighted index 
number of wholesale prices, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
with 1926 as a base, was 155-9 in 1920, as compared with 133-9 in 1919, 127-4 
in 1918, 114-3 in 1917 and 70-4 in 1915. In 1921, however, there was a great 
decline to 110-0—a decline of approximately 29-4 p.c. from the preceding 
year. Under such circumstances, it was inevitable that up to 1920 phenomenal 
advances in the money value of manufactured products should have been 
recorded, and that wages and salaries paid should also have greatly advanced 
since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all these respects 1921 should show 
a great decline, due in much larger measure to the fall in values than to the 
decrease in the volume of production. In 1922 the index number showed a 
further drop to 97-3, but afterwards there was a rise from 98-0 in 1923 to 99-4 
in 1924 and 102-6 in 1925. In 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929, however, there 
was a drop again to 100-0, 97-7, 96-4 and 95-6 respectively, this last being the 
lowest figure since 1916. This would indicate that the comparatively small 
decline in the gross production of manufactured goods in 1922 was entirely 
due to declining values and that the increased production of 1923 resulted from 
larger quantities, the slight recesston in 1924 being due to lessened volume. 
The 1925 total was swelled by increases in both values and volume, while gross 
production in 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 showed large increases in spite of a definite 
decline in price levels. (See Table 4.) 

In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by provinces the development 
of Canadian manufacturing industries during the 59 years from 1870 to 1929. 
Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures of British Columbia from 
$2,900,000 in 1880 to $277,000,000 in 1929 and of Manitoba from $3,400,000 in 
1880 to $165,000,000 in 1929. Saskatchewan also shows an increase from $2,400,000 
in 1905 to $81,000,000 in 1929 and Alberta from $5,000,000 in 1905 to $108,000,000 
in 1929. Thus the West is rapidly becoming an important contributor to Cana- 
dian manufacturing production. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1929.! 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- Bin. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province. lish- Capital. focest and fe) Value of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
on No. $ No $ $ $ $ 
Conadal.eyiewee 41,259 77,964,020] 187,942) 40,851,009) 124,907,846] 96,709,927] 221,617,773 
Nova Scotia....... 4,912 6,041,966} 15,595 3,176, 266 5, 806, 257 6,531,848} 12,338,105 
New Brunswick.... 3,479 5,976,176} 18,352 3,869,360 9,431,760 7,935,927! 17,367,687 
CANVE) OYE Tot. Ragen aS ae 13,818 28,071,868} 66,714} 12,389,673) 44,555,025] 32,650,157) 77,205,182 
CONUATIOM Mec sett tats 19,050 37,874,010} 87,281) 21,415,710) 65,114,804; 49,591,995) 114,706,799 
1880. 4 
Canadas) esses 49,722) 165,302,623] 254,935) 59,429,002) 179,918,593] 129,757,475] 309,676, 068 
IP Ha isiands. ides. IRAUOM Lif 2,085,776 ; 100 07,208 1,829,210 1,570,998 3,400, 208 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 10,183,060) 20,390 4,098,445} 10,022,030 8,553,296] 18,575,326 
New Brunswick.... 8,005 8,425,282} 19,922 3,866,011} 11,060,842 7,451,816} 18,512,658 
Qucbeci ersten 15,754 59,216,992} 85,673} 18,333,162] 62,563,967) 42,098,291) 104, 662,258 
Ontario. eter 23, 070 80,950,847} 118,308} 30,604,031) 91,164,156) 66,825,714} 157,989,870 
Manito bane ucnn ian. 844 1,383,391 1,921 705, 507, 1,924,821 1,488, 205 3,413, 026 
British Columbia. .| , 415 2,952, 835 2,871 929,213 1,273,816 1,652,968 2,926,784 
The Territories. ... 24 104,500 83 35,425 79,751 116, 187 195, 9388 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 409. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1929!—con. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Province. 


British Columbia. . 
The Territories.... 


Alberta and 


Saskatchewan... 
British Columbia. . 


AL DOrtans. sche seeks 


Alberta... .5.0% 4. 


Manitoba.......... 


Aderte, S\i.2'.st ss, 


ee 


see ewes 


. Nova Scotia....... 
_ New Brunswick.... 


ee ey 


ee 


stew ww wee rene 


er ey 


ee ee 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments. 


19, 218 
442 
1,480 


15,593 
261 
781 
630 

5, 743 
6,538 
499 
238 
282 
* 621 


22,838 
418 
1,387 
987 
7,193 
9,471 
816 
633 
720 
1, 202 
11 


22,910 
390 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 


$ 
353, 213,000) 369,595 


2,911, 963 
19, 730, 736 
15,821,855 

116,974,615 
175,972,021 

5, 684, 237 
14, 404 ,394 

1,713,179 


7,910 


1,081 


Salaries 
and 


Wages. 


$ 
100, 415,350 
1,101,620 
7,233,111 
5,970,914 
30,461,315 
49,730,359 
1,905,981 


3,586, 897: 
425,153] 


Materials. 


$ 
230,759, 292 
2,092,067 
16, 062,479 
12,501,453 
80, 712,496 
127, 737,371 
5, 688, 151 
5,119, 258 
846,017 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 

219, 088,594 
2,253,843 
14,905,913 
1], 348, 202 
66, 747 , 087 
111,504,555 
4,467,031 
6, 880, 670 
981, 293} 


(Establishments with five hands and over.) 


272,033 


446,916,487) 339,173 


2,081,766 
34,586,416 
20,741,170 

142, 403, 407 
214,972,275 
7,539, 691 


1,689,870 
22,901,892 


1,247, 583, 609 


2,013,365 
79,596,341 
36, 125,012 

326, 946,925 
595 , 394, 608 
47,941,540 

7,019,951 
29,518,346 
123, 027,521 


1,958,705, 230 


1,841,690 
125, 754,562 
45,970,488 
530,312,464 
946,619,114 
94,690, 750 
14,736, 860 
41,198,897 
157,580,405 


3, 804 
23, 284 
22,158 

110, 329 
161,757 
5,219 


1,168 
11,454 


515, 203 
3,762 
28,795 
24,755 
158, 207 
238,817 
17,325 
3,250 
6, 980 
33,312 


79,234,311 


113, 249,350 
445,998 
5,613,571 
5,748, 990 
36,550, 655 
56,548, 286 
2,419,549 


465,763 
5, 456, 538 


241, 008, 416 
531,017 

10, 628, 955 
8,314,212 
69,432, 967 
117, 645, 784 
10,912, 866 
1,936, 284 
4,365, 661 
17, 240,670 


283,311,505 
543, 954 
17,175,818 
8,767, 230 
80,324,171 
140, 609, 691 
13,389,569 
2,440,062 
4,791, 281 
15, 269, 729 


266,527,858 
1,319,058 
13,161,077 
10,814,014 
86, 679,779 
138, 230, 400 
7,955, 504 


1,121,342 
7, 246, 684 


601,509, 018 
1,816,804 
26,058,315 
18,516,096 
184,374,053 
297,580,125 
30,499, 829 
2,747, 266 
9,998,777 
29,917,753 


791,943, 433 

1,499, 066 
36,194,004 
21,314, 643 
213,754,115 
410, 670,537 
38,529,386 


7,417, 166). 


20, 669, 967 
41,864, 549 


214,525,517 
1,007, 650 
10,431, 436 
10, 158,456 
71, 608, 215 
103,303,086 
4,971,935 


843, 645 
12,201,094 


564, 466, 621 
1,319, 666 
26, 647, 869 
16, 906, 206 
166,527, 603 
282, 230, 100 
23,173,780 
3,584, 866 
8,790,048 
35, 286, 483 


589, 603, 792 
1,087,757 
33,151,815 
15, 989, 257 
167,449, 884 
304, 861,302 
21,952, 060 
5,938,040 
8,716, 254 
30,457, 423 


(All establishments irrespective of thenumber of employees.) 


2,225,482 
128, 052, 239 
64,010,777 
793,589, 489 


1,302,675, 630 


95,530, 452 
30,096, 623 
60,552,814 
215,681,355 

3,739, 169 


2,926,815, 424 


2,606, 886 
126, 563, 220 
72,783,311 
833 , 095 , 963 


1,460,384, 037 


96,382, 644 
35, 435, 976 
58, 284,599 
237, 645, 059 

3,633,729 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 499. 
2T hese statistics are not available by provinces. : 
8For 1915 the number of employees in establishments employing 5 hands and over has not been compiled. 


1,588 
25,814 
20,201 

191,969 
306, 270 
20,055 

6,846 
10,191 
38, 689 

71 


tre 
23, 909 
18, 443 
190, 646 
307, 283 
20, 289 
6,348 
8,457 
41,605 
59 


683, 149 
19,177,657 
13,192,740 
143, 291,892 
264, 442,393 
17,381, 806 
5, 906, 150 
9,323, 221 
35, 864,308 

118, 801 


582, 457, 488 
20,475,961 
13, 338,342 

163, 483,036 

300, 963, 759 
19, 740, 123 

6,705,910 
8,857,536 
48,119,819 
102,909 


3,088,718 
102, 456, 085 
32,466, 048 
385, 486, 685 
795,095,511 
69, 884, 850 
22,093,445 
42,725,021 
87,764, 650 
26, 403 


1,829,040,369 
3,354, 829 
89, 667, 282 
33, 222, 984 
454,373,411 
974, 277,838 
88,545, 136 
28,394,364 
53,159, 734 
104, 023,957 
20, 834 


1,816, 986 
58,751,437 
27,996, 000 

396,539, 787 
685, 063, 845 
45,062,533 

15,529, 428 

26,105,121 

74,978,844 

336, 786 


1,460,723,777 
1,737,195 
57, 838,599 
32,231,038 
420,651, 473 
760, 245, 667 
45, 096, 245 
15,900, 874 
24,747,604 
102,038,534 
236, 548 


407 © 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 

169,847,886 
4,345,910 
30, 968,392 
23,849,655 
147,459, 583 
239,241,926 
10,155, 182 
11,999,928 
1,827,310 


368, 696, 723 


481,053,375 

2,326,708 
23,592,513 
20,972,470 
158, 287,994 
241,533,486 
12,927,439 


1,964, 987 
, 447,778 


1,165,975,639 
3,136,470 
52,706, 184 
35,422,302 
390,901, 656 
579,810,225 
53,673, 609 
6,332,132 
18, 788 , 825 
65, 204, 236 


1,381,547,225 
2,586, 823 
69,345,819 
37,303,900 
381, 203,999 
715,531, 839 
60,481, 446 
13,355, 206 
29,416, 221 
72,321,972 


2,696, 154,030) 621,694) 509,382, 027)1,541,087,416) 1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 


4,905, 704 
161,207,522 
60,462, 048 
782,026,472 
1,480, 159,356 
114,947,383 
37, 622,873 
68, 830, 142 
162, 743, 494 
363, 189 


35289,764,146 
5,092,024 
147,505, 881 
65,454,022 
875 , 024, 884 
1,734,523 ,505 
133, 641,381 
44,295, 238 
77,907,338 
206, 062,491 
257, 382 
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(All establishments irres pective of the number of employees.) 


Province. 


@anada. x. sclees. cave 


Nova Scotia....... 
New Brunswick.... 


AMD eras cee oe re 


‘Ailbertal owe ts teens 
British Columbia 
ANC UKOnt ese 
1921. 


Canaday cence es 


Nova Scotia....... 
New Brunswick.... 


Manitoba ines at 
Saskatchewan...... 
Alberta ee een 
British Columbia 
and Yukons...5. 
1922. 


Nova Scotia....... 
New Brunswick.... 


VA pentatonic hee 
British Columbia 
and Yukoneeces 


DN GeTa he Ress Sem gl ie 
British Columbia 
ands Yukon. to... 
1924. . 


Alibertahe ste. ae: 
British Columbia 
and Yukon... .; 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments. 


1,401 


Capital. 


$ 


3,095, 025,799 


2,462,324 
126, 072, 240 
87, 428, 854 
906,421,665 


1,516,458, 33] 


101,709, 099 
30,035,353 
60, 233, 769 

260,652,116 

3,552,048 


3,371,940, 653 


2,734,719 
141,549, 856 
105, 671, 688 


1,028, 226, 105 
1,668,079, 488 


112,896,616 
31, 727, 162 
61,063, 132 


219,991, 887 


3, 190,926,358 


2,308, 216 
105,254,364 
99,204,791 
981,177,681 


1,613, 486, 222 


93,334,151 
30, 265,504 
55, 685, 908 


209,309,521 


3,244,302, 410 


2,946,329 
106, 647, 616 
82, 230, 895 
970,019, 442 


1,696, 738,996 


88,779,517 
31,101,612 
55,514, 624 


210,323,379 


3,380, 322,950 


2,821,440 
106, 947, 436 
84,563, 968 


1,009, 898, 982 
1,775, 493,340 


92,426, 674 
29,891, 835 
61,659,305 


216,619,970 


3,538, 813, 460 


2,637,844 
108, 535, 273 
88,357,818 


1,044, 113, 969 
1,836, 269,551 


110,011, 602 
30, 269,547 
67,565,979 


251,051, 877| 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 409. 


Em- 


ployees. 


No. 


611, 008 
1,295 
23,437 
22,262 
186, 202 
291,740 
21,963 
7, 240 
10,802 
46,034 
33 


609,585 
1,327 
23,834 
19, 241 
186,308 
300, 794 
24,481 
7,182 
11,387 


35, 132 
456,076 
893 
14,521 
12,441 
146, 763 
228,943 
14,851 


4,343 
8, 227 


25, 094 


474,430 
1,127 
14, 286 
14,351 
147,952 
243, 297 
14,188 
4,196 
7,461 


27,572 
525, 267 
5 


17,179 
16,221 
163, 622 
262,770 
14,816 
4,105 
8,767 


35, 042 
508,503 
1 


16, 093 
15,805 
161,652 
252,596 
14,778 

4,151 

8,150 


33, 007 


Salaries 
an 

Wages. 
$ 


618, 483, 139 
189, 382 

19, 992, 903 
17,710,448 
172,373, 664 
304,314,318 
24,528,624 
8, 789,389 
12, 837,805 
57, 067,542 
59, 064 


732, 120,585 
888,121 
26,127,781 
19,505, 048 
205, 829, 155 
369, 846, 193 
33,357, 872 
10, 249, 392 
15,903, 609 


50,413,414 


518,785, 187 
522, 488 

14, 400,509 
10,678,721 
151,474, 436 
274,061, 696 
19,945,727 
5,677,449 
10,072,714 


31,951,397 


510,431, 312 
628, 540 
12,192,652 
12,201,014 
144,368, 667 
275,559, 006 
18, 274,012 
5,618, 174 
9,493,543 


32,095, 704 
571,470, 028 


13, 226,378 
12,868, 164 
164,356, 082 
307,866,314 
18,394, 484 
5,384, 958 
10, 633,705 


38, 113, 250 


559,884, 045 
548,496 
11,553, 900 
12,812,718 
162,379, 284 
296,508,913 
18, 706, 742 
5,544,416 
10,709, 140 


41,120,436 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


$ 


1,789,629,840 
4,005,474 
71,100, 630 
51, 643, 683 
496,716,322 
894, 055, 235 
83,948, 482 
32,167,014 
52, 885, 069 
94,091,505 
16,426 


2,085,271,649 
4,164, 223 
85,724,785 
60,812,641 
553,558,520 
1,071,843 ,374 
92,729,271 
34,894,105 
56, 139, 646 


125, 405, 084 


1,366,893,685 
2,516,415 
41,099,835 
32,151,631 
390,119, 293 
704,814, 433 
6), 596,556 


25,589, 403 
33,912,502 


76,093,617 


1,283,774,723 
2,621,448 
38, 003, 168 
38,059,376 
337,752,977 
678,746, 675 
54, 630, 668 
22,450,051 


81, 203,970 


1,470,140,139 
2,766, 092 
50, 103, 942 
40,181,251 
396,714,471 
779, 943,613 
55,973,093 
19, 333, 620 
31,612,377 


93,511,680 


1,438,409,681 
2,281,398 
38,930, 734 
40,503, 685 
385, 880, 826 
754,469, 838 
59,036,763 
22,179,147 
39,102,975 


96,024,315 


30,306,395 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 


1,509,870,745 
2,225,391 
57,179,576 
43,647,725 
438,879, 496 
732,279, 292 
50,330,559 
19, 038, 862 
34,039,386 
132,095, 198 
155, 260 


1,686,978, 408 
2,221,746 
63, 274, 708 
46,910,631 
517, 693, 125 
822,570, 783 
65, 492, 637 
24,655,529 
32,466, 428 


111,692,821 


1,209,143,344 
1,356, 940 
36,384, 726 
23, 193,562 
361,964,897 
625,170,507 
45, 431,304 
15,092,337 
26, 152, 276 


74,396, 795 


1,198,434,407 
1,787,569 
29,985,794 
26, 821,281 
370, 276, 067 
617, 752, 828 
41,326,416 
16,357,481 
22,813,091 


71,313,880 


1,311,025,375 
1, 696, 729 
31,880,906 
29,932,755 
414,388,925 
671,939, 695 
41,361, 438 
15,004,191 
22,725,424 


82,095,312 


1,256,643,901 
1,439,476 
25, 642,358 
26,952,341 
390,351,418 
643, 403, 906 
43,215,250 
14, 134, 784 
26, 142,386 


85,361, 982 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 


35290,500,585 
6, 230, 865 
128, 280, 206 
95,291,408 
935,595,818 
1,626,334,527 
134, 279,041 
51,205, 876 
86, 924,455 
226, 186, 703 
171, 686 


357725200,057 
6,385, 969 
148,999, 493 
107,723, 272 
1,071,251,645 
1,894,414,157 
158, 221, 908 
59,549, 634 
88, 606, 074 


237,097,905 


2,576,037,029 
3, 873,355 
77,484,561 
55,345,193 
752,084, 190 
1,329,984,940 
106, 027, 860 
40,681,740 
60,064,778 


150, 490,412 


%5482,209,130 
4,409,012 
67, 988 , 962 
64, 880,657 
708° 029, 044 
1,296,499,503 
95,957, 084 
38, 807,532 
53,119,486 


152,517,850 


25781,165,514 
4,462,821 
81,984, 848 
70,114,006 
811, 103,396 
1,451,883 ,308 
97,334,531 
34,337,811 
54,337,801 


175, 606, 992 


24695,053,582 
3, 720,874 
64,573, 092 
67,456, 026 
776, 232, 244 
1,397,873 ,744 
102,252,013 
36,313,931 
65, 245,361 


181,386, 297 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1929'—con. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province. lish- Capital. Em- and of Value of Value of 
ments. : ployees.} Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
hay No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

ETE Die Sa ae 22,331| 3,808,309,981) 544,225) 596,015, 171) 1,587,665,408/1,360,879,907|2,948,545,315 
Pre island. 64. vis 318 ZOLG, Givi) a arols 572,130} 2,805,665 1,484,484) 4,290,149 
Nova Scotia....... 1,184 117,326,491} 16,568) 12,082,693) 37,854,196) 27,179,505) 65,033,701 
New Brunswick.... 861 91,509,933) 17,275) 14,430,252) 44,886,292) 28,488,368] 73,374,660 
Muebeo. 40. ae stss 6,995| 1,136,033, 133} 168,245) 169,686,055] 412,460,003} 408,103,754; 820,563,757 
CDWTALIO SS ccd pero cha ore 9,386} 1,925,593,482) 262,483) 307,304,007) 828,939,668] 698,214, 992)1,527,154,660 
NIATILOUR, Seotaoses « 769 120,362,238| 20,023) 25,286,173] 71,683,113) 52,462,650} 124,145,763 
Saskatchewan...... 650 31,607,896) 4,402} 5,755,629) 24,353,581) 15,739,692] 40,093,273 
NIBGCLA RS te tees 734 69,805,848} 9,364] 11,785,604) 45,855,910} 29,257,607) 75,113,517 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,434] 313,494,283} 43,548) 49,112,628) 118,826,980} 99,948,855] 218,775,835 
1926. 

Canadas: oreict es. 22,708] 3,981,569,590) 581,539] 653,850, 933) 1,755,158,399|1,492,645,039|3,247,803,438 
P.E. Island. .... sc 299 2,850,010) 2,261 690, 403 2,638, 244 1,431,091] 4,069,335 
Nova Scotia....... 1,163 118,050,902} 16,782) 13,014,707) 39,686,139} 33,819,503) 73,505,642 
New Brunswick.... 9)0 95,661,154] 17,674] 14,609,734] 44,535,406) 29,586,833] 74,122,239 
COIICE. 2225 fecais iets 7,164) 1,216,975,958) 180,669] 189,326,145) 448,584,313] 456,716,511] 905,300,824 
RONGATIORS Ce tls det 9,457| 1,985, 165,921) 280,353) 335,164,239) 924,598,851) 753,334, 653) 1,677,933,504 
Manitobar 6). uss 797 127,445,924) 21,201) 26,973,850} 75,588,993) 57,129,459) 132,718,452 
Saskatchewan...... 674 33, 943,060 4,904 6,397,545} 29,142,700) 17,965,397) 47,108,097 
Albertare® 28) aie 749 72,468,286] 10,233) 12,808,554] 50,192,669} 33,232,962} 83,425,631 
British Columbia 

andeY ukon!?.%. =. 1,495} 329,008,375| 47,462) 54,865,756] 140,191,084) 109,428,630] 249,619,714 
1927. 

Canaan 224...ae~: 22,936) 4,337,631,558|) 618,933] 693,932, 228] 1,789,574,604|1,635,923,936/3,425,498,540 
PER estan. Sos sae 291 3,081,504) 2,232 687,849) 2,855,438 1,638,190} 4,493,628 
Nova Scotia....... 1,190 128,155,040} 17,864) 138,610,944] 42,059,320) 32,398,977) 74,458,297 
New Brunswick.... 872 99,087,327} 18,970) 14,999,101) 42,780,582} 29,886,083] 72,666,665 
DUSHOCT serene. 7,206] 1,376,654,019} 196,094) 203,724,997) 474,361,396} 516,221,599] 990,582,995 
OnESTIO Syne et hic 9,512} 2,134,181,377| 296,034) 355,174,773] 939,872,565} 818, 132,010/1,758,004,575 
Manitoban.-scn c+. 859} 151,373,047} 23,031) 28,934,926) 79,510,766) 62,578,912} 142,089,678 
Saskatchewan...... 721 38,387,248} 5,683} 7,280,945] 32,165,027) 20,015,654) 52,180,681 
AUGeria ee ore ee 776 81,664,730) 11,285) 13,511,359} 50,611,021] 34,376,296) 84,987,317 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,509} 325,047,266) 47,740] 56,007,334) 125,358,489] 120,676,215) 246,034,704 
1928. 

Canadas) ees... 23,379) 4,780, 296,049} 658,023) 755,199, 372|1,950,804,339) 1,819,046,025/3,769,850,364 
PS lsland@ss sss: 277 Sa aleoosi TasOoD 712,945| 2,747,292 1,697,868] 4,445,160 
Nova Scotia....... 1,167 138,809,331] 19,222} 15,838,394} 44,168,441} 40,780,167] 84,948,608 
New Brunswick.... 794 114,660,886} 17,963) 14,682,510) 39,750,561} 27,663,181] 67,413,742 
Quebec er... 7,231} 1,583,350,884| 204,959) 217,887,481] 510,580,872) 562,581, 419]1,073,162,291 
Omri et etek 9,900} 2,275,921,056} 320,729) 391,375, 947/1,034,501,240) 915, 222,879/1,949,724,119 
Manitoba. ..2.<22. 871 159,721,124] 25,166) 32,569,223) 88,284,693} 71,150,401] 159,435,094 
Saskatchewan...... 737 44,622,135} 6,173} 8,003,577] 34,186,731] 24,938,549] 59,125,280 
Albertar.ceecs.. se: 778 92,190,476} 12,827) 15,403,292} 59,398,697} 41,345,704] 100,744,401 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,624) 367,898,589] 48,949] 58,726,003] 137,185,812) 133,665,857) 270,851,669 
1929. 

Canndas & ol... 23,597) 5,083,014, 754| 693,816) 813,049, 842/2,066,636,914/1,997,350,365| 4,063,987,279 
Pe IslAnGde o.oo 276 3,489, 934 2,133 781,448] 2,864,831 1,773,894 4,638,725 
Nova Scotia....... 1,195 135,662,325) 20,966} 17,925,190} 51,506,523} 42,786,293] 94,292,816 
New Brunswick.... 860} 117,965,970) 18,517) 15,712,322) 40,453,535] 30,980,431) 71,433,966 
(eat te] 055) Che Sea 7,156} 1,673,011,042) 212,849} 233,803,672] 543,240,589] 617,372, 403)1,160,612,992 
Ontario nt. c oe 9,910} 2,418, 340,450) 339,859} 421,789, 723/1,080,106,598] 1,022,984,190)2,103,090,788 
WIATILODA Ns sce cre 923 173,152,948] 26,318} 34,158,583} 89,158,381) 75,750,746) 164,909,127 
Saskatchewan...... 761 58,877,124 8,047} 10,438,759) 51,208,827} 29,292,332) 80,501,159 
a lerian tee. 817| 107,648,028] 13,748] 16,460,038} 63,432,924) 44,123,868] 107,556, 792 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,699! 394,866,933! 51,379! 61,980,107! 144,664,706! 132,286,208! 276,950,914 


1Statistics of the construction, and custom and repair industries have not been collected since 1921; 
the figures for these industries for 1917 to 1921 have consequently been deducted from the totals as 
previously published. The industries excluded comprise custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, boot, 
jewellery, automobile and bicycle repairing, blacksmithing, and custom and repair work by foundries. 


Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry were included in manufactures for the first time in 
1925. The introduction in 1926 of the use of the gTOss and net revenue of the Central Electric Station industry 
as gross and net production and the inclusion of the difference with ‘‘cost of materials’, impairs the com- 
parability of 1926 and later figures for the ‘‘cost of materials’’ and ‘‘net value of products’’ with those of 
earlier years. 
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Subsection 2.—Thirteen Years of Manufacturing in the Industrial Groups. 


The commodities required of the manufacturers of a country in time of war 
differ considerably from those needed in time of peace. Thus, while under the 
stimulus of inflated values, manufacturing as a whole reached a peak value of 
eross production in 1920, not exceeded until 1929, the “iron and its products” 
eroup reached a high point of gross production in 1918, the last year of the war. 
The “chemicals and allied products” group reached its greatest development 
under war conditions, when the value of gross production was’twice as great 
as in 1928. On the other hand, the central electric station industry has shown 
rapid and consistent growth, uninterrupted by changes from war to peace condi- 
tions or the consequent drastic changes in price levels, throughout all the years 
from 1917 to 1929 covered by this record. In the 13 years the gross value of 
production by this industry has risen from $44,500,000 to $147,500,000, while the 
capital investment has grown from $356,000,000 to $1,056,000,000. The “non- 
ferrous metals” group has also shown striking progress since the war. The 
statistics for this group are not comparable throughout the 13 years, owing to 
the fact that the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry was included 
for the first time in 1925. But the gross production of the group in 1924, the 
last year before the smelters were included, almost equalled that of the peak 
year 1920, while since 1925 the expansion has been very rapid. 
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Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1929.1 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


— 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 409. 


Estab- noe Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group. lish- Capital. iovote an of Value of Value of 
ments. PIOYEES.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
ie No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Totalsiers eee 22,838] 2,696,154,030| 621,694) 509,382, 027/1,541,087 ,416/1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 
Vegetable products. 3,816 274,722,765} 61,288} 44,780,329) 365,483,923) 181,072,143) 546,556,066 
Animal products... 5,486 207,165,245} 46,994! 35,753,133] 320,302,039] 124,103,990] 444,406,029 
Textile products.... 1,360 196,823,197} 82,639; 51,189,060) 132,479,763] 115,739,096) 248, 218,859 
Wood and paper.... e200 537,731,225] 153,751] 115,137,384] 149,927,482) 248,986,564] 398,914,046 
Iron and its pro- 

Quctsye ne seen 1,404 634,642,989) 142,416] 140,334,255] 357,688,333) 334,616,810] 692,305,143 
Non-ferrous metals. 296 69,421,911) 18,220) 15,898,890) 46,445,469! 41,039,351) 87,484,820 
Non-metallic min- 

Oralsn eee a Meee 1,410 150,328,144) 22,284]; 19,360,952} 38,724,530) 60,802,754} 99,527,284 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 539} 175,836,690) 56,153) 51,505,484) 99,068,092} 131,381,995) 230,450,087 
Miscellaneous in- 

CUSTRICS eta estore 606 93,477,696} 29,102) 27,644,825} 30,967,785] 49,901,216}. 80,869,001 
Central electric 

SUAILIONS sealers cists 666} 356;004,168) 8,847] 7,777,715 - | 44,536,848) 44,536,848 

1918. 

Totals: oe eee 22,910) 2,926,815, 424) 618,305) 582,457, 488/1,829,040,369/1,460,723,777/3,289,764,146 
Vegetable products. 3,824 310,556,340} 63,197) 49,788,771) 409,813,120) 188,009,655) 597,822,775 
Animal products... 5,493 225,949,731] 51,085] 40,970,545) 348,773,348] 131,220,539] 479,993,887 
Textile products.... 1,394 232,678,413] 82,144) 54,754,968) 182,529,695) 137,903,308] 320,433,003 
Wood and paper.... Th Pa 599,594,273] 150,732) 180,348,989] 168,154,574] 282,110,061] 450,264, 635 
Iron and its pro- 

GUCTS Iie nti 1,397 631,390,223) 127,246) 148,361,634] 393,204,670) 330,388,308] 723,592,978 
Non-ferrous metals. 286 78,075,726} 17,741) 17,635,814} 40,988,990} 38,406,413) 79,395,403 
Non-metallic min- : 

Cralstee pine. 1,264} 168,367,861) 20,940} 20,497,078} 56,541,480] 56,791,607] 118,333,087 
Chemicals and ‘ 

allied products... 534] 162,912,627) 56,391) 66,741,341! 178,227,423) 157,923,196] 336,150,619 
Miscellaneous in- 

GQUStEIGS Ait t le 642} 115,347,828) 35,956] 43,004,106) 50,807,069) 84,521,557) 135,328,626 
Central electric 

StaONs (ancestor 795| 401,942,402] 12,873] 10,354,242 -— | 53,449,183] 53,449,133 


STATISTICS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1929'— 
continued. 


Industrial Group. 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 


Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 


ed 


allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustries.......... 


ee ee ry 


Vegetable Gane 
Animal products. . 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper... 
Iron and its pro- 
ducts...... 
Non-ferrous metals. 
ee min- 
Charis and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
dust tries Beit tcle » 


| 


vedatabis anieay 
Animal products. . 
Textile promnpis..» 
Wood and paper.. 
Tron and its pro- 
Guctaery,.04 by ot. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
etsy Sie tae 3 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
Mustrios: tiv et Jee: 


1922. 

ME a ce Chats s cae ¢ 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper.. 
Iron and its pro- 

QUOTE Ay ooking. - 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 

DEUS dy lai th. Aime week's 

Chemicals and 

allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 

ustries niece 2+ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Salaries 


Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products: 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


| | | | | SS 


23,249 
3,964 
5,433 
1,524 
7,623 


1,523 
311 


1,048 
406 
612 
805 

23,351 

4,219 

4,823 

1,304 

7,867 


1,690 
324 


1,176 
464 
665 
819 

224230 

3,946 

5,051 

1,627 

7,152 


1,138 
344 


1,075 
468 
577 
857 

22,541 

4,355 

5,118 

1,709 

6, 983 


1,040 
325 


1,095 
469 
542 
905 


3,095,025, 799 


336,730,861 
242,003,094 
257,860, 265 
707,052,570 


611,291,790 
80, 288,911 


201,452,109 
106, 110, 959 
135, 723, 230 
416,512,010 


3,371,940, 653 


394, 123, 233 
221,792,457 
302, 758, 185 
772,086, 812 


642,904,322 
109, 382,033 


223,541,735 
122, 123, 730 


134,954,504 


448, 273,642 


3,199, 026,358 


360,945, 194 
200, 697,527 
260,158,327 
775,207,859 


575, 680,424 
104,079,490 


209, 641; 529 
118,382, 642 
100,563,915 
484,669,451 


3,244,302, 410 


371,361,682 
201,829,414 
268, 065, 238 
761, 188,396 


526,109, 953 
102,208,275 


238,691,461 
118,025, 483 

88,753,756 
568,068, 752 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 409. 


No. 


611, 008 
69,780 
54,372 
87,275 

166,176 


129, 157 
17,108 


22,852 
14,719 
39,808 

9,761 
609,586 
72,380 
48, 687 
87,730 
143,731 


146,204 
23, 162 


27,361 
17,653 
31,985 
10, 693 


ig lat 322 


77,080 
17,936 


24,393 
12,571 
18,794 
10,714 
474, 430 
63,217 
49,595 
88,048 
118, 462 


74,588 
18, 222 


22,468 
14,082 
15,064 
10,684 


$ 


$ 


$ 


618, 463, 139/1,780,629,840) 1,509,870,745|3,290,500,585 


62,545,616 
50,709, 455 
69,661,851 
157,240, 646 


162,103,816 
18,338,421 


25,443, 422 
15,255,350 
45,677,430 
11,487, 132 


497,887,117 
401,105,903 
213,282,721 
215,115, 868 


249,399,965 
33,393,739 


64,768, 623 
45,399,060 
60, 276, 844 


199, 785,015 
142,322,561 
163, 841,996 
359,322,951 


348,540, 736 
38, 113, 823 


63,111, 247 
49,168, 100 
88,177,858 
57, 486, 458 


697, 672, 132 
543, 428,464 
377,124,717 
574,438,819 


597,940,701 
71,507,562 


127,879,870 
94,567,160 
148, 454,702 
57, 486, 458 


732,120,585 | 2,085,271, 649) 1,686,978 ,408)/3,772,250,057 


75, 695, 530 
54, 291,606 
84, 433,609 
171,610, 460 


205,414,599 
27,895,343 


34,406,423 
22,193,421 
41,552,885 
14,626,709 


532, 484,195 
400,496, 354 
256, 233,300 
308, 282, 232 


349, 642, 666 
48,434,120 


74,200,407 
62,644,608 
52, 853, 767 


234,317,527 
152,995, 130 
173,741,035 
415, 784, 276 


365,473,097 
52,847,178 


85,216,316 
65, 183, 212 
75,715,577 
65,705,060 


766,801,722 
553,491, 484 
429, 974,335 
724,066,508 


715,115, 763 
101, 281,298 


159,416,723 
127,827,820 
128,569,344 

65,705,060 


518, 785, 137/ 1,366,893 ,685/1,209,143,344|2,576,037,029 


63,130,893 
48,124,667 
71,321, 283 
131,089, 861 


98, 363, 983 
22, 692,784 


28,374,655 
16,192,457 
24, 259, 876 
15,234,678 
510, 431,312/1 
64,424,922 
49,933,679 
76, 224,361 
132,084,914 


90,605, 157 
21,451,629 


27,204, 642 


16,770,503 


17,236, 255 
14,495,250 


364, 123,395 
267,878,165 
164, 139,109 
203,856,170 


194,725,179 
31,439, 989 


67,780,080 
43,108,870 
29,842,728 


205,448,326 
111,534,101 
140,773,447 
283, 260, 565 


187,672,905 
41,149, 894 


75, 278, 296 
45,495,135 
44,894,581 
73, 636,094 


569,571,721 
379,412, 266 
304,912,556 
487,116,735 


382,398,084 
72,589, 883 


143,058,376 
88,604,005 
74,737,309 
73, 636,094 


92835774,723)1,198,434,407/2,482, 209,130 


330,589,052 
264,078,631 
153 , 066,593 
206, 682,820 


168, 282,265 
30,861,895 


63,377,262 


47,039,926 
& 


206,946, 749 
107,473,382 
155, 493,510 
283,131,962 


163,302, 638 
39,993,798 


77,911, 159 
48,904, 259 


19,796,279] 32,948,084 


82,328, 866 


537,535, 801 
371,552,013 
308,560,103 
489,814,782 


331,584,903 
70,855, 693 


141,288,421 
95,944,185 
52,744,363 
82,328, 866 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1929'!— 
continued. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 409. 


and wages in this group to $29,561,746 and reduced the gross value of products to $138,318,637. 


Estab- hat Salaries Cost et Gross 
Industrial Group. lish- Capital. | 1 and of Value of Value of 
ments. PIOYEeS:| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1923. 

Totals 2ce)2 ees 22,642] 3,380,322,959| 525,267] 571,470, 028)1,470,140,139| 1,311 ,025,375/2,781,165,514 
Vegetable products.| 4,427| 385,725,299} 65,395} 67,441,626) 337,790,150} 209,884,136) 547,674, 286 
Animal products... 5,078} 207,000,471] 61,517} 52,870,124| 273,995,639) 110,090,176] 384,085,815 
Textile products.... 1,817} 283,248,204} 92,669) 81,244,205] 176,445,427| 157,993,769) 334,439,196 
Wood and paper.... 6,875} 801,085,402} 128,404] 147,315,373] 236,808,842] 319,216,193] 556,025,035 
Iron and its pro- : 

Guetsys.. . seers. eee 1,000! 552,272,800} 88,071] 115,453,809} 256,417,991} 209,541,556} 465,959,547 
Non-ferrous metals. 333 106,644,467} 21,409) 25,015,665) 42,775,264) 45,424,062) 88,199,326 
Non-metallic min- 

eralsus. cot. etdae 1,091 243,519,222} 24,978] 29,280,591] 69,302,684] 74,673,276} 143,975,960 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 475 126,537,481} 15,149} 18,433,679} 54,638,062} 56,606,094] 111,244,156 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 589 92,817,021] 16,580} 19,630,918] 21,966,080} 36,454,817] 58,420,897 
Central electric sta- 

LIONS we ae ae ee 957} 581,472,583} 11,095) 14,784,038 - | 91,141,296) 91,141,296 

1924. 

Totals, sae: Sehs.ese 22,178) 3,538,813, 460) 508,503) 559,884, 045/1,438,409,681|1,258,643,901 |2,695 053,582 
Vegetable products.| 4,414) 414,922,612} 66,183] 70,638,304] 365,614; 854] 220,330,748] 585,945,602 
Animal products... 4,816} 208,466,666) 57,779] 53,270,202) 269,993,396} 109,783,926) 379,777,322 
Textile products.... 1,781 298,665,942) 90,254) 77,924,749] 179,551,579] 141,803,602] 321,355,181 
Wood and paper.... 6,906] 879,307,261] 127,551] 148,529,075! 246,078,592] 300,425,516} 546,504,108 
Iron and its pro- 

Guctss. estas 1,003] 535,924,351] 78,314] 99,567,510} 195,981,347) 174,107,327] 370,088,674 
Non-ferrous metals. 341 114,354,971] 21,670} 26,118,839) 42,255,294) 50,968,079] 93,223,373 
Non-metallic 

minerals?......... 1,095} 235,613,111] 24,186} 29,559,746] 61,741,225] 76,832,578] 138,573,803 
Chemicals and : 

allied products... 457 126,495,685) 138,796) 17,074,529} 54,311,913] 53,905,324] 108,217,237 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUStEIGS eee 414 96,497,768} 15,942} 19,254,507) 22,881,481} 383,317,033] 56,198,514 
Central electric sta- 

TIONS hcmerere reise 951 628,565,093} 12,828} 17,946,584 - | 95,169,768} 95,169,768 

Totalss has cucnnsek. 22,801| 3,808,309,981) 544,225) 596,015, 171)1,587,665 408) 1,360,879,907|2,948,545,315 
Vegetable products.| 4,558}  439,490,764| 72,035] 72,796,657) 404,684,887] 227,526,377| 632,211,264 
Animal products... 4,892} 210,015,438] 68,675) 55,285,458] 315,914,684] 115,863,479] 431,778, 163 
Textile products.... 1,640} 305,776,409] 94,531} 81,573,988} 193,238,560] 143,950,124! 337,188,684 
Wood and paper.... 6,652} 907,204,530] 127,859] 148,457,748] 246,551,591] 310,642,862] 557,194,453 
Tron and its pro- 

ducts> ice cers 1,075} 567,912,477) 90,125} 117,642,470} 206,337,132] 205,041,508] 411,378,640 
Non-ferrous metals. 378| 181,600,227} 27,785} 35,718,903] 74,068,260! 85,701,766} 159,770,026 
Non-metallic min- 

Cralse ce tee ene 1,191} 239,823,825) 24,468] 29,892,659} 65,278,752] 78,969,840) 144,248,592 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 510} 126,483,348) 13,951) 17,469,157} 56,299,219} 56,607,527] 112,906,746 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUSUTHeS tapi ae cre 428} 108,281,876) 16,583) 18,427,224) 25,292,323) 33,988,542] 59,280,865 
Central electric sta- 

HONS Sean 1,007; 726,721,087) 13,263) 18,755,907 - | 102,587,882} 102,587,882 

1926. 

Motalss won. hace he. 22,208) 3,981,569,590| 581,539] 653,850, 933)/1,755,158,399/1,492,645,039/3,247,803,438 
Vegetable products.| 4,529] 449,259,094] 73,908] 75,349,586) 414,316,414] 244,004,302] 658,320,716 
Animal products... 4,896] 223,938,559] 67,843] 60,203,986] 329,114,267| 122,920,658) 452,034,925 
Textile products.... 1,698) 317,275,429) 100,572) 88,596,752] 202,832,383].163,502,261| 366,334,644 
Wood and paper.... 6,751 929,589,278] 134,187] 160,916,729] 261,001,976} 339,062,685) 600,064, 661 
Iron and its pro- 

GUCTSS cathe eet < 1,142} 597,982,098) 103,510] 137,640,065) 258,020,373] 247,168,476] 505,188,849 
Non-iferrous metals. 403} 202,503,426) 30,095) 39,201,147] 90,613,004) 92,888,739] 183,501, 723 
Non-metallic min- 

CLals an watinn wite-care 1,240) 261,724,184] 26,045) 31,986,949} 82,293,319} 91,863,604] 174,156,923 
Chemicals and 

allied products...| » 556) 133,407,891] 14,345) 18,309,377] 60,124,582] 62,464,944] 122,589,526 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUGINO, Sas clauew 436) 109,669,565} 17,628) 21,703,342) 30,307,874} 39,835,657} 70,143,531 
Central electric sta- 

IONS Tae ee eerie 1,057! 756,220,066! 13,406! 19,943,000! 26,534,207! 88,933,733] 115,467,940 


2A belated revision in the cement industry raised the salaries 
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1See note at end of Table 1 on page 4J9. 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1929'— 
concluded. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
Estab- in Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group. lish- Capital. 1 x an of Value of Value of 
ments. FS al Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
ee No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

DUAN Soe eae 3s 22,936| 4,337, 631,558] 6:8,933| 693,932, 228!1,789,574,604/1,635,923,936/3,425,498,540 
Vegetable products.| 4,793} 494,176,054) 78,300) 81,830,734] 429,325,105] 283,374,975] 712,700,080 
Animal products... 4,692 233,113,872] 68,381} 61,407,018] 325,455,482) 132,260,556] 457,716,038 
Textile products.... 1,802] 346,512,165] 107,519) 95,891,243] 198,870,157) 183,137,300] 382,007,457 
Wood and paper.... 6,811} 1,023,301, 749] 150,550| 167,995,734] 271,780,232) 357,786,924] 629,567, 156 
Iron and its pro- 

ULSI eoeee sv 1,148 638,914,893] 106,293) 143,351,174] 261,102,679} 264,819,160} 525,921,839 
Non-ferrous metals. 40] 208,957,166) 33,443] 44,154,695) 87,612,666) 112,757,295} 200,369,961 
Non-metallic min- 

SMBlS ies tt se ee 1,184; 280,033,057) 26,662} 33,958,541} 86,312,529} 89,433,536] 175,746,065 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products..... 561 134,618,839] 14,559) 18,656,851) 63,630,588} 63,854,084] 127,484.672 
Miscellaneous in- 

Gustribse, 465... 447 111,178,478} 18,518) 23,739,923) 34,699,896] 44,466,809} 79,166,705 
Central electric sta- 

RIGS Gk ee teink’s 1,087} 866,825,285) 14,708} 22,946,315} 30,785,270) 104,033,297] 134,818,567 

: 1928. 

Pntalsia onto hee 23,379| 4, 780,296,049} 658,023) 755,199,372/1,959,804,339/1,819 046,025 |3,769,850,364 
Vegetable products.| 4,845] 531,918,725) 83,764] 88,119,342] 439,922,128) 317,073,457| 756,995,585 
Animal products... 4,542 243,550,121} 67,777) 61,950,631) 351,324,498] 133,697,496} 485,021,994 
Textile products.... 1,885 365,721,591] 113,724] 103,451,235) 223,730,616] 191,671,848] 415,402,464 
Wood and paper.... 7,290} 1,158,651,534| 158,005] 179,244,698] 293,159,913] 389,389,952] 682,549,865 
Tron and its pro- 

MUCES eee. cobs ee 1,159} 702,931,186] 119,199] 168,320,038) 309,618,074] 300,014,925} 609,632,999 
Non-ferrous metals. 406} 253,367,370] 35,568! 47,497,842] 98,746,019] 139,220,908] 237,966,927 
Non-metallic min- 

ralse erase. te! 1,178} 298,693,122} 28,650} 37,136,451} 93,683,873] 112,398,268] 206,082,141 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 672 148,939,920) 16,130} 20,290,417) 74,163,334} 72,812,503} 146,975,837 
Miscellaneous in- s 

AUBLTIES alee es 453 119,602,877) 19,351] 25,101,208) 35,090,248} 50,439,849} 85,530,097 
Central electric sta- 

GINS eT chee oes 1,049] 956,919,603) 15,855} 24,087,420] 31,365,636] 112,326,819] 143,692,455 

1929. 

IWOGaist a eee as. 23,597| 5,083,014, 754| 693,816) 813,049, 842/2,066,636,914/1,997,350,365/4,063,987,279 
Vegetable products. 5,005 569,064,835} 88,858] 93,299,665} 427,019,724] 344,437,941) 771,457,665 
Animal products... 4,490 243,825,065} 67,670) 62,081,423] 345,351,882] 132,409,973] 477,761,855 
Textile products.... 1,891 383,153,797] 115,620) 105,896,237] 220,304,250} 205,943,337) 426, 247,587 
Wood and paper.... 7,405} 1,152,075,234| 164,182] 192,235,448] 314,203,289] 411,616,451) 725,819,740 
Iron and its pro- 

pincers Msi... 1,169 754,989,105] 132,281] 186,928,700] 384,925,660] 353,087,320] 738,012,980 
Non-ferrous metals. 408 298,721,106} 39,867] 54,501,806] 124,900,632) 158,645,034] 283, 545, 666 
Non-metallic min- 

BFS IS eee is knee 1,188} 329,448,844] 31,431] 41,511,846] 117,149,130] 124,874,388) 242,023,518 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 554 165,886,912} 16,694! 22,639,449] 55,184,337] 83,360,884) 138,545,221 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries..... # aes 463 130,118,324} 21,049} 29,123,447} 42,982,071] 60,091,591) 103,073,662 
Central electric sta- 

cee ae ee 1,024] 1,055, 731,532) 16,164] 24,831,821] 34,615,939] 122,883,446) 157,499,385 


of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 3 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufactures for the seven years from 1922 to 
1928 here brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of 
their development. Corresponding figures for the years from 1917 to 1922 were 
given at p. 384 of the 1926 Year Book, but the inflation of values in the war 
and immediate post-war periods makes the figures for these years largely incom- 
parable. One very important figure, however, where the trend of development 
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' proceeds clearly and uninterruptedly throughout the 12 years, is concerned with 
the use of power. In the analysis here given the aim is to show the position of 
power as a factor in general manufacturing production. Therefore the power 
installation of central electric ‘stations has been excluded. Unfortunately this 
was not done for the earlier years shown in the 1926 Year Book. When this 
change is made it will be found that the total horse-power employed increased 
from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 3,592,184 in 1928 or by 116 p.c. in 11 years. In 
the same period the horse-power used per establishment increased from 75 to 161 
and the horse-power per wage-earner from 3:04 to 6:45, indicating the rapidly 
increasing contribution of power to manufacturing production. 

The increases from $143,929 to $204,469 in average capital per establishment 
between 1922 and 1928, and in average number of employees from 21-1 to 28-2 
are very significant figures. It is also noteworthy tthat the percentage of salaried 
employees to total employees has declined between 1922 and 1928 from 16:0 to 
13-9—or approximately from one-sixth to one-seventh. In other words, there 
were in 1928 six wage-earners employed to each salary earner, as compared with 
five wage-earners to each salary earner in 1922. This is probably due to the 
fact that in the depression of 1920-22, wage-earners, with a less secure tenure 
of their positions, were laid off to a proportionately much greater extent than 
salary earners, so that the proportion of salary earners on the 1922 staffs was 
abnormally large. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 1928 
was reported as $3,769,850,364; the cost of materials was $1,950,804,339, leaving 
$1,819,046,025 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of 
one branch or manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches 
in the ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over 
and over again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The 
total value of manufactured products, strictly defined, would include:—(1) the 
value of all raw materials obtained from the extractive and primary production 
industries which have entered into the manufacturing output, and (2) the entire 
value added to these raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time 
they first entered any factory up to the close of the census year. This total 
value would be very much greater than the $1,819,046,025 shown as having been 
added by manufacture, but not so great as the $3,769,850,364 shown as the gross 
value of production. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.—An investiga- 
tion of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished 
from its value. This is a difficult subject of research, particularly on account of 
the constant changes in the commodities manufactured and in their relative 
proportions. It is, however, a matter in which tentative conclusions are better 
than none, and accordingly an estimate of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction in recent years has been attempted in Table 4, on the following plan. 
First, the gross value of the manufactured commodities produced in 1917, the 
first year of the annua! census of manufactures, is taken as 100, and later years 
given as a percentage of this. Gross values, although they include numerous 
duplications, are used since the purpose is to determine changes in the volume 
of manufactured commodities produced irrespective of the relative value of the 
raw materials used. A better figure than gross values would be the one outlined 
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above, 2.e., the sum of the values of all original raw materials used plus the 
values added in the various ascending stages of manufacture. But unfortunately 
such a figure is not available. Next, the average index number of the wholesale 
prices of the 276 manufactured commodities used in the Bureau’s index number 
of wholesale prices is given for each year, and, in the next column, reduced to a 
percentage relative to 1917. Finally, the values, expressed as a percentage, are 
divided by the prices, also expressed as a percentage, and the quotient is con- 
sidered to indicate the volume of manufacturing production. In the table which 
follows may be noted the decline in the volume of production between 1918 
and 1920, in spite of increasing values, the recovery in the volume of production 
in 1922, 1923 and 1924, in spite of diminished values, and the increase in both 
volume and values in 1925, when the volume of manufacturing production, thus 
estimated, was about one-eighth greater than in 1917. In 1929, although ‘the 
prices of manufactured goods were more than 18 p.c. below the level of 1917, 
total value had increased by 41 p.c. and volume by 73 p.c. 


4.—Volume of Manufacturing Production, 1917-1929. 


Values. Prices. 
cc Index No. 
Gross ee mt Volume of 
Y Value Percentage MAMi Percentage Manu- 
Ss Manu- relative ey relative facturing 
facturing to 1917. | Gommodi-| +0 1917. | Production. 
Production. © fied ; 
$ p.ee p.c. 

HEE aaa sae Nar tea art namerieted aed fake Sern ao shape 2,873, 268, 183 100-00 113-7 100-0 100-0 
LOUISE; Bryon et sthns. ae ee. Cease hs tere aes 3,289,764, 146 114-49 127-6 112-2 102-0 
1G) Ee NS See eA Ptah Sh cariam oo oc & 3,290,500, 585 114-52 132-5 116-5 98-3 
NOZO 02 ete Faas Saks eRe ee 3,772, 250, 057 131-28 156-8 137-9 95-2 
TOON RB eae sleca de ode saroeee eee tees Bale 2,576, 037,029 89-65 116-7 102-6 87-4 
O22: 8 Re AE, Rete eee ate a ete Cape ee operas 2,482, 209,130 86-38 100-5 88-4 97-7 
QDS we Uy omietacceer Nis hole Ser A es AO oe. 2,781, 165,514 96-79 103-1 90-7 106-7 
IMO ais Re Rene EA ay ca a A eS EN 2,695, 053 , 582 93-80 101-9 89-6 104-7 
NODS SS, AO Ah Rete ete bee tee: Se 2,948, 545,315 102-62 103-8 91-3 112-4 
LODG:. hayes, eeeeatin manners eels mente wc Ne ee aan 3, 247,803, 438 113-03 100-0 87-9 128-6 
a Gece ae ane aeran rate | bt obrde ke Oh balun. W 3,425,498, 540 119-22 96-5| 84-9 140-4 
LODSY Serio ES SE; canmeepreerseeerenae sletectoe is 8 3, 769,850,364 131-20 95-0 83-5 157-1 


1920 Nets wee tate Bip etea cela ACE La ose 4,063, 987,279 141-44, 93-0 81-8 172-9 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results 
of placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common 
basis is exhibited in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for 
consumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a 
period approximately corresponding to 1928 was $4,025,861,300, a figure obtained 
by adding to the value of manufactured products in 1928 the value of the 
imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1929, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for 
the same period. In this table, as in the preceding one, more accurate statistics 
could be presented were it possible to exclude from the gross value of manu- 
factured products the duplications involved when the products of one manu- 
facturing establishment become the materials worked upon in another. Iron, 
vegetable and textile products led the other groups in the value of finished 
goods made available for consumption. The large amount of vegetable products 
made available for consumption was due to the large production, as the exports 
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were larger than the imports, while textiles and iron and steel products, in 
addition to a large production showed an excess of imports over exports of 
$150,000,000 for textiles and $256,000,000 for iron and steel products. 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1928, with Totals 
for 1922-1927. 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of 
the following years. 


Manufactured and Partly| Value of 
Falusct Manufactured Goods. | Manufactured 

Group of Industries. Manufactured jee 

Products. Value of Value of mene 
Imports. Exports.! Consumption. 

$ $ $ $ 

Vegetable products. .uc. ccc. e cece cece eee an 756,995,585] 137,943,685} 154,054,047) 740,885,223 
PAPO OUNCES ee) eek ovens cetolc hon cbs be ne 0 Sled 3 485,021,994} 37,263,368} 77,556,899 444,728,463 
“Ry gn Si orcas: Live hays ge we OR ee ee me 415,402,464) 158,707,822 8,615,447 565,494, 839 
VWVOOGIANG DADEY DLOGUCTS:« osc screws oresiehide see wacls 682,549,865] 57,463,697) 265,590,713) 474,422,849 
Pra aE TS POLO UIC sie eye oie a5 crsscie dee wicicce. aherornsecoiere 609,632,999] 342,224,541] 86,520,116 865,337,424 
 Non-ferrous metal products.........0e..scceeeeess 237,966,927} 69,452,287] £0,509,143 226,910,071 
Non-metallic mineral products.................05- 206,082,141} 65,924,612 8,016,304 263 , 990,449 
Chemicals and allied products.................4.- 146,975,837} 37,723,046) 19,822,869) 164,876,014 
MiseelGnOGus NGUSETIOS. <p icts cio. dovecs 0 oie acarsjoieine da 85,530,097) 68,330,650) 14,479,519 139,381, 228 
ASontral eleCtriG StALIONS. #202 «0c ccs chor covwccesces 143,692,455 80,467 3, 938, 182 139, 834, 740 
Totals, OG aes oscrearass tele tins amtele oes 3, 769, 850,364) 975,114,175) 719,103,239) 4,025, 861,300 
EGLAIS. PORT: on. ck urine Coat wEncied s 3,425,498, 540} 825,147,919) 648,178,000] 3,602, 468, 459 
ROG AISS OFC cscs he octeld doo hid obra eins 3, 247,803, 438) 767,022,008) 673,709,266) 3,341,116, 180 
URS 7 eee a 4 ‘...| 2,948, 545,315! 671, 462,940] 695,325,245) 2,924, 683, 010 
MRS ot ea oe! sche uctes nde sade ees: 2,695, 053,582) 576,031,243) 591,598,479] 2,679, 486, 346 
POURS VO codecs, sie iain case slot eosin 2, 781,165,514] 639,343,645] 591,829,306) 2,828, 679,853 
EDGR eles Coe iotie vi e.c ae b Sicle a'e e citie's 2,482, 209,130) 574,551,323) 515,173,415) 2,541,587, 038 


1 For 1928 exports include all exports of partly and fully manufactured goods whether of domestic or 
foreign origin, but for 1927 and previous years exports are of Canadian produce only, since foreign exports 
for previous years have never been analysed as raw materials, partly or fully manufactured goods. There- 
fore in this table the value of manufactured products made available for consumption for the years 1922 to 
1927 inclusive, is an overstatement by the amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods in each year, 
probably varying from about $11,000,000 in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 


Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many 
natural resources, favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s 
- agricultural resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries 
are mainly based. The sea and lake fisheries also make an important contribu- 
tion of raw materials to the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Never- 
theless, the industrial development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings 
and gradual growth over a period of many years, and the comparatively small 
home market, restricted at the present time to a population of about ten 
millions, a large part of it in scattered agricultural areas, is still one of the 
difficulties of the situation. Yet Canada is now not merely the second largest 
manufacturing country in the British Empire; her exports to the other Dominions 
consist largely of manufactured goods. The exports of manufactured and partly 
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manufactured goods to the United States exceed the exports of raw materials. 
The rate at which this movement is to continue will depend almost entirely upon 
growth within the Dominion—upon the further development of the many-sided 
physical assets of the country. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various 
products of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the 
compilation of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from 
fifteen to nine to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes 
of industry were somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial develop- 
ments. Subsequently the central electric stations industry was taken out of the 
miscellaneous class and now forms a class by itself. 


Vegetable Products.—With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices, sugar 
factories and rice mills, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon 
domestic farm products as raw materials. The milling industry, which has existed 
to meet domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest 
industries, but it is only within récent times that its progress has become spec- 
tacular. The war, and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade, 
and the 423 flour mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest 
efficiency, have now attained a capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. 
During 1928, productive capacity reached about 121,000 barrels per day. Since 
then, the industry has been adversely affected by the difficulties which beset 
the Canadian grain trade and the great decline in the prices of grains. 
Exports of wheat flour declined from 11,808,775 barrels in the crop year ended 
July 31, 1929, to 6,778,023 barrels in the following crop year. The flour manu- 
factured from Canadian hard spring wheat is of very high baking quality and 


a recovery of purchasing power in Europe and the Orient would contribute! 


toward the return of flour exports to their former volume. Other industries con- 
iributing largely to food manufacture are sugar refineries, bread, biscuits, etc., 
and, to a lesser degree, plants engaged in the canning of fruits and vegetables. 

Raw material imported from tropical countries forms the basis for an indus- 
try of a different character. Canada is now among the leading countries of the 
world as a manufacturer of rubber goods. Existing plants represented in 1929 a 
capital of over $73,000,000 and gave employment to more than 17,700 workers 
receiving $20,000,000 in wages and salaries and producing goods to the value of 
over $97,000,000. ; 

The beverage industries—breweries, distilleries and wineries—which are im- 
portant elements of the vegetable products group, have expanded from a produc- 
tion of $30,000,000 in 1922 to $111,000,000 in 1929, owing partly to the modification 
of prohibition laws in Canada and also to the fact that a large part of their 
production was exported to the United States. The tobacco industries, another 
important factor in the vegetable products group, had a total production in 1929 
of nearly $85,000,000. 


Animal Products. 


Another form of food manufacture—that of slaughtering 
and meat-packing—has also made great strides. It comes as a surprise to many 
that slaughtering and meat-packing was until lately at the head of all the single 
industries in regard to the value of the products, and is now only surpassed by the 
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pulp and paper and flour-milling industries. Another industry which manufac- 
taures a product of farm animals and has been for many years of leading import- 
ance in Canada is the butter and cheese industry. Originating in the agricultural 
districts of the Maritime Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the 
southern counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie Provinces 
and in the more recent northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For an 
industry so large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little 
tendency toward consolidation in large units, the gross production of $126,000,000 
in 1929 coming from no fewer than 2,767 plants, mostly small and scattered at 
convenient points throughout the. farming communities. Many of the plants are 
operated on the co-operative basis. The leather industries also have long been 
established on a considerable scale, mainly, of course, because the large number 
of cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready supply of hides. There are large 
tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no fewer than 191 boot and shoe factories 
were in operation in 1929, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, representing a total 
capital of over $31,000,000 with an annual output of $49,000,000, and employing 
15,563 men and women. The canning and preserving of fish also calls for refer- 
ence. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 730 establish- 
ments were engaged in 1929 in the canning, curing and packing of various kinds 
of fish. 


Textiles.1—Although the production of cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, 
knitted goods, men’s and women’s clothing and so forth amounted in 1929 to a 
gross total valued at over $426,000,000, considerable quantities of yarns and cloth 
are still imported into Canada. Canadian textile factories are capable of supply- 
ing ordinary domestic needs without undertaking the production of the highest 
grade materials such as are manufactured in Great Britain, where for several 
centuries hereditary skill has been developed. The imports of manufactured or 
partly manufactured textiles during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, were 
$146,032,889 or 34 p.c. of the gross value of the manufactured product during the 
calendar year 1929. 

While the most important industry in the textile group in Canada is the 
manufacture of cotton yarn and cloth, the products of which in 1929 were 
valued at over $78,000,000, the chief development of textile industries has been 
in the manufacture of clothing and wearing apparel from both domestic and 
iniported piece goods and yarns. Thus in 1928, if the men’s and women’s factory 
clothing, corsets, men’s furnishing goods, hats and caps and hosiery, knit goods 
and fabric gloves industries be grouped together, the total products amounted to 
about $228,000,000 or 54 p.c. of the production in the whole textile group in 
Canada. . 

The woollen industry may be divided into four sections, according as the chief 
vroduct of value is cloth, yarn, carpets and mats, or miscellaneous goods. Of the 
119 plants in operation during 1929, 44 were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
cloth, 27 in making yarns, 22 in making carpets and rugs and 26 in making miscel- 
laneous woollen goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured by the 
four classes of mills during 1929 amounted to $35,180,000, as compared with 
$34,700,000 in 1928. 


1A sketch of the cotton industry, which is the most important of the textile group, is 
_given under the heading of ‘“‘Typical Individual Manufactures” at p. 429 in the Manufactures 
section of the Canada Year Book, 1924, 
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Wood and Paper.—An outstanding feature of the general expansion of Cana- 
dian commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the 
industries associated with forestry. Lumber output has fluctuated greatly and 
actually decreased in recent years, as a result of the post-war depression. For 
example, in 1911 the output of manufactured lumber was 4,918,000 M board 
feet, valued at $75,831,000, as compared with 4,741,941 M feet, valued at 
$118,349,886, in 1929. In contrast with this is the progress in pulp and paper 
production. The census of 1881 recorded only 36 paper and 5 pulp-mills in exist- 
ence in Canada. In 1929 there were 108 pulp and paper-mills, consuming more 
than 5,278,422 cords of pulpwood in the year and using hydro power to the 
extent of about 1,400,000 h.p. Production of wood pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 
tons and in 1929, 4,021,229 tons. Production of newsprint in 1917 was 689,847 
tons, in 1921, 805,114 tons, in 1923, 1,252,000 tons and in 1924, 1,388,081 tons. 
In 1929 the production was 2,725,331 tons, an increase of 13 p.c. over 1928. 
Included in the totals are hanging and poster papers. Canadian production in 
1929 exceeded that of the United States by 1,300,000 tons or 95 p.c., so that 
Canada now occupies first place among the countries of the world in the pro- 
duction of newsprint paper. 

Iron and Steel.—The primary production of iron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada have workable 
deposits of coal and iron ore been found in juxtaposition. The nearest approach 
is in Nova Scotia, where there is an abundant supply of coal, while iron ore 
is obtained from Newfoundland. In Central Canada, where the secondary iron 
and steel industries are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies of 
coal nor high-grade deposits of iron ore. There is a possibility, however, that 
high-grade bodies of ore may be found, and eventually the huge reserves of 
low grade ores now known to exist may be utilized. | 

Iron ore, which was imported chiefly from Newfoundland and the State 
of Minnesota, was converted into pig iron in 1928 by the following companies :— 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., at Hamilton, Ont.; the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; the Canadian Furnace Co. at Port Colborne, 
Ont.; and the Dominion Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., at Sydney, N.S. These 4 
blast furnace plants, together with 23 steel furnaces; 12 rolling mills and one 
smelter for making ferro-manganese, accounted for a capital of $114,292,363 and 
a gross production valued at $62,071,674. There were, in 1929, no fewer than 
1,169 establishments handling iron and steel products, aside from the numerous 
custom and repair shops engaged in re-conditioning iron and steel goods. The 
plants represented a capital of $754,989,105 and had a gross output valued at 
$738,012,980. A great deal of this output is represented by agricultural imple- 
ments, for which there is a large domestic demand, by factory and railway 
equipment and commercial and passenger motor vehicles. The output of auto- 
mobiles has increased rapidly in recent years, the total production in 1922 being 
valued at $81,956,429, in 1925 at $110,835,380, in 1926 at $133,598,456, and in 1929 
$177,315,593, so that this industry had in recent years a greater production 
than any other in the iron and steel group and in 1929 stood fourth in gross 
production among all the industries of Canada. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—During 1929 there were 408 plants in Canada manu- 
facturing products from metals other than iron and steel. Employment showed 
an increase from 18,222 in 1922 to 21,409 in 1923, 27,735 in 1925, and 39,867 in 
1929. 
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One of the leading industries in this group in recent years has been the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus and supplies; this industry had in 1929 a 
gross production of $113,796,002. ‘The industry is showing rapid growth in keep- 
ing with the widely increasing development and utilization of hydro-electric 
energy in Canada. The development of cheap electric power has done much 
to popularize the use of electrical equipment for both domestic and industrial 
purposes, and the future demand for such apparatus will probably be limited 
only by the development of adequate power. 


The non-ferrous smelting and refining industry has shown a marked expan- 
sion in recent years, due to the increased capacity of the Trail smelter and the 
great activity of the copper smelter at Anyox, British Columbia, the enlarge- 
ment of the nickel-copper smelting facilities and the proposed new copper 
refinery in the Sudbury district of Ontario, the new copper smelter at Noranda, 
and the activities of the aluminium plant at Arvida, Quebec. A new smelter 
which will smelt the ores from the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines is 
practically completed at Flin Flon, Manitoba. 


Another industry of some importance consisted of 102 firms engaged 
principally in the rolling, casting, and manufacturing of brass and copper, the 
principal products being castings and machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, 
plates and sheets, rods and wire cloth. The selling value of the products was 
$36,115,581, while the materials were worth $21,118,038. 


Non-Metallic Minerals.—The gradual recovery in business conditions since 
1921 is demonstrated by developments in the non-metallic mineral group. The 
recent expansion is accentuated by the growth of the petroleum products indus- 
try, which in 1929 produced over 40 p.c. of the gross value of the entire 
production of the group. This industry included, in 1929, 10 blending plants and 
15 plants for the refining of crude oils. The refining plants were located with 
a view to economy of distribution, based on the greatest accessibility to the 
source of supply and the proximity of the markets. The refineries on the east- 
ern and western coasts obtain their crude petroleum from South America, 
Mexico and the United States by tank steamers, bringing transportation costs 
to a minimum. Those situated in the central part of the Dominion are neces- 
sarily supplied by rail or pipeline. The more general use of the automobile 
has resulted in a continually expanding demand for gasolene and lubricating 
oils. The installation of oil-using equipment in industrial plants for generating 
power and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes has also increased 
the consumption of fuel oil. 

The coke and gas industry of Canada is chiefly centred in the larger cities, 
especially in parts of the country where manufacturing predominates. Coke, 
coal gas and carbureited water gas are the most important products, but pintsch 
gas is made at many divisional points along the railways to meet the demand 
for lighting purposes on passenger trains. Acetylene gas is used in several small 
towns where the size of the municipality is not sufficient to warrant a coal gas 
plant. The facility with which by-products, such as coke, tar and light oils, 
are turned out in connection with large-scale production, becomes an incentive 
to plant expansion, provided that a demand is assured by increasing population 
and industrial development in the vicinity. The burning of coke in the house 
furnace, the necessity of enriching ‘the soils with nitrates, the increase of re- 
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frigerating operations and the extended use of tar products have prompted the 
larger plants to increase their output. The industry is also intimately con- 
nected with tthe iron and steel industry and depends upon the demand of the 
non-ferrous smelting plants. By-product coke plants are maintained at Sydney, 
Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie by the three principal iron and steel companies 
and by the Hamilton By-Product Coke Co. The Crow’s Nest Pass Co., and 
the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co. also operate plants 
for the manufacture of metallurgical coke. 


Other industries of a varied nature included in this group are the manu- 
facture of asbestos products, the glass industry, the manufacture of abrasives, 
the preparation of ornamental and monumental stone, the bottling of aerated 
waters and the manufacture of various clay products and cement. 


Chemicals.—New developments in Canada’s chemical industries serve to 
focus attention on the growth of these great enterprises. At the present time 
the expansion in this field is more noticeable than at any other period since the 
abnormal expansion during 1914-1918, when war demands necessitated the estab- 
lishment of many new lines of production. 


At Trail, B.C., large chemical plants are shortly to be erected. The sul- 
phuric acid plant, using the gases from the zinc roasting process, will be enlarged. 
Nitrogen obtained through the liquefaction of air will be converted to ammonia, 
and both ammonium phosphate and ammonium sulphate will be made, as well 
as superphosphate of lime for use as fertilizer. New superphosphate plants are 
being built at Hamilton, Ont., and Belceil, Que. 


At Sandwich, Ontario, where caustic soda and chlorine have been made for 
many years by the electrolysis of brine, by-product hydrogen formerly wasted is 
being saved and made into ammonia by the Casale process. This ammonia is 
shipped to Belceil and there oxidized to nitric acid for use in the manufacture of 
~ explosives and fertilizers. 


In the Sudbury area, owing to the growth of the nickel-copper industry 
which uses large quantities of acid sodium sulphate in the smelting process, a 
new chemical plant is being erected to make acid sodium sulphate from the 
Saskatchewan natural sulphate. This is a notable development in that the new 
works will produce only a material that was formerly considered to be a waste . 
product. This development involves the enlargement of the sulphuric acid plant 
using the waste gases from the smelter. 


The growth of the ten main groups of chemical industries in Canada may 
be realized by noting that the total gross production of these industries in 1921 
was about $89 millions and in 1929 nearly $138 millions. 


The chemical industries of the Dominion may be arranged in the following 
order of importance, based on the gross value of product:—(1) acids, alkalies, 
salts and compressed gases, (2) paints, pigments and varnishes, (3) soaps, washing 
compounds and toilet preparations, (4) medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, (5) explosives, ammunition, fireworks and matches, (6) coal tar products, 
(7) inks, dyes and colours, (8) fertilizers, (9) wood distillates, and (10) a mis- 
cellaneous group of industries not otherwise classified. These industries con- 
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tribute in no small measure to the diversification of Canadian manufactures 
and add appreciably to the volume of production. If the larger definition of 
chemical industries be taken as including all industries using chemical processes, 
the field covered represents not less than one-fifth of the aggregate of Canadian 
manufactures. 


Central Electric Stations.—Beginning with 1926, central electric statiofis 
have been taken out of group 9—Miscellaneous Industries—and shown as a 
separate group. The purpose of the separation is to facilitate the presentation 
of the statistics of the power installed in manufacturing establishments. Practic- 
ally all other industries produce either wholly finished goods or products which 
are used as materials for further processes of manufacture. The product of the 
central electric station industry is not a material in the same sense, but is 
electrical energy which supplies the power for many of the manufacturing pro- 
cesses, as well as for mining enterprises, electric railways and the various lighting 
and domestic services. Included in the establishments reported as centra. e1e2tric 
stations, in addition to the plants where power is generated from water, steam cr 
some other primary source, are numerous distributing plants which buy power 
at high voltage from the generating establishments and transform and distribute 
it to local consumers. In such cases, where the distributing stations are separate 
organizations from the generating system, there is therefore a duplication in the 
gross revenue reported from the sale of power. The economic function per- 
formed by the distributing station is similar to that of a manufacturing industry 
which transforms materials to meet the requirements of the consumer. There- 
fore the cost of power purchased by distributing stations is regarded as a cost 
of material, and a figure of net revenue is given from whitch all duplications are 
eliminated. This treatment has been applied to the figures for 1926 and later 
years and introduces a slight element of incomparability with figures for previous 
years. 


The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada 
during 1928 are presented in Table 6 on pp. 424-429. 
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Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and chocolate 


Bread and other bakery products.......... 


Breweries............ 
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Coffee and spices 
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Flour mills 
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Animal hair goods 
Animal oils and fats 
Belting leather 
Boot and shoe findings 
Boots and shoes, leather 
Butter and cheese 
Condensed milk 
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Fur dressing and dyeing 
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Gloves and mittens, leather 
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Human hair goods 
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Leather, tanned, etc 
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Slaughtering and meat-packing 
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‘ments. 


Capital 


Employed. 


Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. |Female. 


23,379 


277 
1,167 
794 
7,231 
9,900 
871 
737 
778 
1,624 


4,845 
4,542 
1,885 
7,290 
1,159 

406 
1,178 

572 

453 
1,049 


4,845 
283 


4,780, 296, 049 


3,121,568 
138, 809,331 
114, 660, 886 


1,583,350, 884 
2,275, 921,056 


159,721, 124 
44,622,135 
92,190,476 

367, 898, 589 


531, 918, 725 
243,550, 121 
365, 721,591 


1,158, 651,534 


702,931, 186 
253, 367,370 
298, 693, 122 
148, 939, 920 
119, 602,877 
956, 919, 603 


531, 918, 725 
52,353, 082 
44,377,449 
67, 148, 686 
37, 243,547 
14,599, 825 
51, 287, 103 

5,947,496 
57,567,079 


27,920, 624 
582, 128 
2,394,331 
1, 250, 832 
§, 533,330 
412,566 
9,650,907 
2,861, 429 
8, 047, 231 
1,331, 679 
16, 236, 188 
54, 222, 878 
5,446, 548 
48, 625, 818 
180, 004 
9,992,397 
5, 705, 568 


243,550,121 
697, 180 
850, 226 

1,847,919 
1, 457, 276 
31,433,028 
45,129, 830 
8,422, 489 
26, 941, 283 
1,744,997 
13, 189, 290 
3, 845, 708 
5,304,020 
47,211 
1,493, 793 
31,259, 692 
1,220,595 
66, 198, 507 
2,467,077 


69,858} 21,385 


151 
1,383 
1,313 

20, 109 
36, 204 
3, 169 
1, 269 
1,810 
4,450 


9,035 
8, 764 
6,517 
15,351 
11,488 
5, 003 
2,996 
3, 294 
2,407 
5, 003 


31 

395 
375 
5,137 
12,958 
829 


Salaries. 


$ 
174,770,879 


183,976 
2,850,760 
3,130,601 

49,485,152 
94,376, 781 
7,545,721 
2,589,414 
4,020,520 
10,587,954 


22,902, 282 
16,892,279 
19,085,001 
40,361,890 
30,307,217 
12,748, 626 
6, 983, 637 
8,579, 680 


6,451,109 ~ 


10, 459, 158 


22, 902, 282 
4,571,812 
1,518,595 
2,295, 187 
2,530,477 
1, 247,041 

771,765 
45, 657 
2,111, 620 


805,551 
24,859 
90, 267 
89, 120 

122,060 
49, 496 

509, 960 
58, 155 

338,797 
67, 076 

1,267, 862 
2,334,891 

156,509 

922,969 
14,394 

814, 481 

143, 681 


16, 892,279 
50,055 
27,226 
155, 274 
93, 681 
2,713, 166 
4,514,041 


190, 153 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1928. 


Wage-Earners. 


—. 


Male. 


No. 


Fe- 


male. 


No. 


441,189) 125,591 


1,121 
14,008 
12, 656 

131,279 
213,754 
17,540 

4,201 

8,915 
37,715 


732 
3,436 
3,619 

48,434 
57,813 
3/628 


Wages. 


$ 
580, 428, 493 


528,969 
12,987,634 
11,551,909 

168,402,329 
296 , 999, 166 
25,023,502 
5,414, 163 
11,382,772 
48,138,049 


65,217,060 
45,058, 352 
84,366,324 
138,882,808 
138,012,821 
34,749,216 
30,152,814 
11,710,737 
18,650,099 
13, 628, 262 


65, 217, 060 
7,962,817 
15,382,643 
4,785,574 
3,667,441 
1,044,002 
1,788,694 

815, 602 
4,633,795 


2,559,380 
69,724 
232,504 
157,301 
251, 478 
30,397 
845, 661 
107,493 


213, 622 


45,058,352 
71,092 


236, 993 
12,269,442 


584,794 


Net: see pp. 460 and 461. 


Power 
Installed. 


6,239,955! 


7,219 
207,928 
151,489 

3,481,309 
3,010,179 
442,629 
99,995 
159, 202 
819, 134 


309, 611 
104, 166 
163,779 
1, 908, 738 
488, 521 
294,642 
181,666 
71,401 
69, 660 
4,786,900 


309, 611 
19,854 
12,467 
38,344 
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Cost of Cost Value of J Products. az 
Fue of ee 
Used Materials. Net. Gross i) 


59, 761, 267| 1,959,804,339|. 1,819, 046,025) 3,769,850,364 


110,817 
2,974,941 
1,700,741 

17,320,310 
28,791,474 
2,069,449 
1,781,992 
1,544,523 
3,467,020 


6,793,577 
3,362,773 
3,684,772 
14,428,373 
10,647,270 
3,246,564 
12,861,215 
1,832,453 
623,865 
2,280,405 


6,793,577 
575,370 
1,588, 646 
594,716 
72,929 
42,851 
526,545 
83,647 
515,124 


262,470 
29,815 
18, 828 


3,362,773 
5,246 
23,720 
8,414 

19, 883 
133, 858 
1,077,462 
344, 430 
451,540 
12,170 
23,244 
16,349 
27,360 
272 

5, 656 
378, 137 
15,109 
803,977 
15,946 


2,747,292 
44,168,441 
39,750,561 

510,580,872 


1,034,501, 240 


88, 284, 693 
34,186,731 
59,398, 697 
137, 185, 812 


439,922,128 
351,324, 498 
223,730, 616 
293, 159,913 
309, 618,074 
98,746,019 
93, 683,873 
74,163,334 
35,090, 248 
31,365, 636 


439 , 922,128 
28, 480, 230 
36,151,747 
20,737, 486 
18, 469, 843 
21,257,199 
10,137,114 
20,164,304 

144,868,517 


15,144,100 


35, 182,923 
3,778,927 
40,551,874 
154, 689 
6,284,824 
2,206, 666 


351,324, 498 
55,359 


26,383,043 
99,202,776 
10,386,900 
20,578,767 
260, 185 
13,866,832 
3,150,901 
2,842,219 
14,491 
1,139,974 
26,253,779 
1,339,790 
142,396,342 
1,154,950 


1,697,868 
40,780, 167 
27,663,181 

562,581,419 
915, 222,879 
71,150,401 
24,938,549 
41,345,704 
133, 665, 857 


317,073, 457 
133, 697, 496 
191,671,848 
389, 389, 952 
300,014, 925 
139, 220,908 
112, 298, 268 
72,812,503 
50,439,849 
112,326,819 


317,073,457 
31, 923,993 
35,075,350 
40,172,912 
42,607,889 

5,944,093 
28, 286, 629 
3,462,025 
27, 203,278 


9,746,329 
381,143 
766,487 
573, 213 
1,545,354 
185,227 
5,910, 223 
1,338,395 
5,368, 813 
253,731 
20,811,565 
31,278,578 
1,676,108 
11,533,281 
96,161 
9,464,801 

1,467,879 


133, 697, 496 
392,219 
267,190 
552,595 
732,302 

23,635, 759 
31,009,532 
3,774, 406 
15, 688,965 
2,261,109 
6,889, 239 
2,218,055 
2,052,079 
23,746 
1,414, 643 
8,948,301 
755, 134 
31,700,077 
1,382,145 


4,445,160 
84,948, 608 
67,413,742 

1,073, 162,291 
1,949,724,119 
159, 435,094 
59, 125, 280 
100, 744,401 
270,851, 669 


SS DW 82 Sd SI be GO OO 


756,995,585) 1 
485,021,994) 2 
415,402,464) 3 
682,549,865) 4 
609,632,999) 5 
237,966,927) 6 
206,082,141) 7 
146,975,837) 8 
85,530,097] 9 
143, 692, 455/10 


755,995,585 
60,404, 223 
71,227,097 
60,910,398 
61,077,732 
27,201,292 
38, 423,743 
23, 626,329 

172,071,795 


24,890,429) 9 
517, 434/10 
6,281,055) 11 
1,476,171}12 
5,517, 359/13 
1,000, 787/14 
11,677,086/15 
4,133,524/16 
10, 423, 293/17 
1,711, 915)18 
30,747, 212/19 
66,461,501)/20 
5,455,035) 21 
52,085, 155/22 
250, 850/23 
15,749, 625) 24 
3,674,545) 25 


QO 82 SS Ot hm 6S OS 


485 , 021,994 
647,578 
602,278 

1,639, 842 
1,408, 157 
50,018, 802 
130, 212,308 
14,161,306 
36, 267,732 
2,521,294 
20, 756,071|10 
5,368, 956/11 
4,894, 298/12 
38, 237|13 
2,554, 617)14 
35, 202, 080/15 
2,094, 924/16 
174,096, 419)17 
2,537, 095}18 


SD 92 SO OS OO 
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MANUFACTURES 


6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, S 


——— 


Capital 


Employed. 


alaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. |Female. 


Group and Kind of Industry. Establish- 

° ‘ ments. 

Zz 
No. 
Group 3.—TExtTILE PRopvwcts. 
Totals. 22 ca tote area: Ce nC 1,885 
1) Awnings, tents and sails................... 58 
a Baws. “cotton and jute... . 00h sine t Sec re de 19 
SPV CRTC RIG: WEREe Core tae. knee tte ee oa acde 8 
4). Carpets, mats and rugs........ eshte See L 22 
5) P-Clothing: men’s factory... 2. fos acts ne bap oe 218 
6| Clothing, women’s factory..............). 444 
«Cordage, rope alid twine... 252... ns oss 14 
SUP Careets c,d eee es = oe eee iow 16 
9) "Cotton and wool waste......2.:.- ewes 7 
LOM Cotion Moxtiles weet. 6. enn cee 21 
LG Cotton thrend a0 os ce chaer cate ee a 
12i= Cotton, yarmandielothcs sree oc ey seals 38 
13! Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........ 375 
LAR Ay dressed sett eee coe oe ah. 14 
15| Furnishing goods, men’s................... 159 
AGiS ‘Pate and. cayeses cre fein Co ccen Seeca ke 159 
17) Hosiery, knit goods and fabric gloves...... 165 
ASI Danton COOUS se Sit See aa gates woe rin aio oly 6 
19} Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s.............00. 5 
20| Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 18 
ELE Wilk COOUS- sae OAR ute tebe Sie nek acy oat 16 
ale Woollen CLOUT, Pe aba ten ca whee hee Ooooh 51 
#3! Woollen textiles, 1.€.8...........0.ceseeeee: 27 
wil” Woollenuyarnss x <ataa ilk ee te re 20 
Group 4.—Woop AND PaPER PrRopwucts. 

TOCA Ge! Fo Heke Ge An enka tee ee de act rhe 7,296 
1} Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... 4 
ale Biivoorinting we siletat, 2. ; tana tent ears ks 15 
aie PROCES ATIC CAMORR reps 5 siete vehi anes AL 118 
4\@ Boxesiand) Dads, papers. scene eee ea hie 132 
5|. Boxes and packing cases................-.- 125 
6} Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 399 
7] Carriage and wagon materials............. 6 
Sia Clones pitid.n.stgdts, co) take mentee te 3 
Ser OOUBE ANG CASKELS cu. a isen nok om Gas one 38 
AGE OOMe ARCs phen dishes. beeen eek ewe a 77 
| Site Las Sor S8 Th Po eee ee oa ee PR Vn) eR 5 8 
12| Furniture and upholstering................ 366 
1G) © Danis trees And. pewsrin. -.t0na-enesaetecre : 15 
14| Lithographing and engraving.............. 119 
. 15}. Miscellaneous wood products.............. 154 


1G Paver ge o0d syne. B77. Sak ha gen ae cen. 36 


17) Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc. 788 
18) Printing and bookbinding................. 912 
19). Printing and pub lsnine eich samcmen ce os a 753 
Paired zanibone reve Mor yarsee: ooh cape pd ome 110 
21} Roofing paper, wall board, etc............. 10 
Givin Saou Mad LIS: Sees nae Be conc Ree RP es oss okt 2,967 
Oates SUOLCINS SOOM cae. aeaichwerie emu... 22 
24) Stationery and envelopes.................. 31 
20| Stereotyping and electrotyping............ 27 
26\, 2 Woodenwares a5 2 aaiode.s.: heeua testes < ot 12 
Pale NVOOG=LULNING ta, eect -., cil oe ee oe cor 30 
PU aA WObLOL INABSLEIBER, «5. 5,50 «duit: BERS Genusiois ok 12 
Group 5.—IRon AND Its Propucts. 
otals: cy. 4% Gear. Seated tee. Aa RR OS oo ak 1,159 
1|. Agricultural implements................... 66 
MUA GIRO DILES cries, oso oon eke RSE Bede ac 14 
S\PeAutomobile'supphies .¢.,,..oc8oe aoe cede «ak 77 
4) Bicycles and motorcycles................. 3 
5| Boilers, tanks and engines...........:..... 35 
Gi Castingsiandsiorgzingss..... caus. sae. cee ok <k Balk 
4) pFLardware-andstools. 6.220% Gack. ceded eenat 125 
8| Iron and steel products, n.e.s.............. 70 
Vid Machinery: crepe erent. «hee teeth  Secinted 161 
£0). Railway rollingstock. |. .<.0g2.i08. 8a... +5 35 
Afi Sheetanetaliproductsy .....- ite. gaat ocs ee 145 
12} Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ferro- 


BOYS, Ob Csrs.6 ee hie ern od onda coe 40 
Wireand witeiwoods.mvcchscree sence: 61 


-_ 
os 


365, 721,591 
2,069, 798 
6, 684, 706 
2,822,676 
6,072,610 

27, 263, 996 
25,557,610 
12,173,549 
4,917,408 
1,148, 423 
1, 163, 466 
4,357,721 
90,960,011 
23,592, 606 
317, 252 
21,064,504 
8,164,615 
60,399, 926 
1,032,567 
3,099, 244 
1, 238, 488 
26, 159, 703 
18, 274,895 
8,375, 122 
8,810, 695 


1,158, 651,534 
57,96 


’ 


170, 972 
2,279,362 
18,732,564 
11,541, 673 
8,356, 233 
765,546 
215,615 
3,514, 906 
2,236, 754 
283,365 
39,829,474 
1,340, 889 
19,975,562 
4,943,456 
6, 148, 032 
53,431,576 
38,755,308 
60, 822, 600 
685, 687, 459 
4,484,897 
175, 729, 448 
1,843,501 


4,825,518} 


1, 246, 088 

844, 207 
1,568, 202 
9,020,363 


702, 931, 186 
91,142,820 
97,056,328 
16,343, 956 

2,828, 642 
9,352, 068 
95,326,911 
34,076,384 
14, 145,791 
69, 404, 536 
89,053, 842 
45,346, 299 


114, 292,363 
24,561, 246 


Salaries. 


$ 


19, 085, 001 
180,977 
291,619 
194,099 
442,277 

2,743, 206 
3,626,651 
276, 109 
431,004 
67,927 
97,195 
186,740 
1,749,021 
1,656, 129 
5, 762 
1,398,478 
1, 155, 333 
2,577, 904 
46,356 
102,879 
123,415 
620,715 
600, 201 
329, 768 
181, 236 


40,361, 830 
15, 600 
33,375 

121,446 
1,372,089 
555, 799 
338, 934 
41, 884 
10, 843 
151,738 
93, 899 
14,999 
2,607,611 
112,776 
2,453,060 
241,089 
483 , 453 
2,472,706 
4,137,651 
10, 408, 930 
8,713, 671 
356, 723 
4,017,039 
94,458 
595, 609 
178, 406 
96, 247 
89,784 
552,071 


30,307, 217 
2,935, 250 
5, 255, 897 

891, 163 
233,020 
655,756 
4,827,047 
1,777,409 
1,339,350 
4,410,340 
3,221,133 
2,338,525 


1,542,727 
879, 600 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1928— 
tinued. 
Wage-Earners. fas Cost of Cost Value of Products. 
ue 1e) 
Male ah Wages Installed. Used Materials. Net. Gross. io 
No No. $ Hee $ $ $ $ 

41,156} 62,817| 84,366,324 163,779 3,684,772 223, 730, 616 191,671,848 415,402,464 
237 213 427, 283 256 8,799 1,509, 610 1,125,105 2,634-710| 1 
299 648 708,014 1,100 19,749 12,494, 239 1,789, 157 14, 283,396] 2 
128 109 233,102 664 14,617 Ledotsase 1,463,314 3,197,649] 3 
559 362 854,527 Ded Ws 61, 666 2,370,903 2,638,337 5,009,240} 4 
4,729 5,706] 10,342,342 1,436 78,759 24,567,328 23,909, 850 48,477,178] 5 
3,961} 10,559) 13,059,243 2,875 54,629 36, 233, 645 27,092,856 63,326,501) 6 
826 39 1,256,908 7,961 30,951 7,624, 155 3,215,806 10,839,961) 7 
he 1,000 693, 280 294 7,381 2,055,416 2,191,532 4,246,948] 8 
179 104 244,218 1,096 8,956 1,914,870 670,376 2,585,246) 9 
86 316 267,720 346 8,938 1,231,922 781, 152 2,013,074|10 
184 475 501,615 1,829 18,769 1,969,340 2,495,641 4,464,981)11 
12,139 8,756} 15,939,770 80,572 1,062,438 44,704,779 34,514,803 79,219, 582|12 
4,311 6,342 8,970,202 14,499 1,002,489 3,007,047 20,611,776 23, 618, 823|138 
124 4 46,715 471 6,007 78, 662 154,048 232,710\14 
L217 7,858 5,872,397 2,427 65, 299 17,321,124 12,993,428 30,314,552/15 
1,653; 2,645 3,724,072 1,741 73,170 8,290,055 8,683, 138 16,973, 193)16 
5,165} 11,598) 12,478,792 15,744 521,104 31,251, 936 27,299,822 58,551, 758/17 
65 118 120,004 589 11,251 297,461 248,080 545, 541/18 
151 127 226,017 626 18,911 2,053,601 514,098 2,567, 699|19 
141 160 303,199 113 10,912 826,524 897,870 1,724, 394/20 
pene} 2,081 2,820,834 7,808 167,691 4,638,717 6,258, 556 10,897, 273}21 
1,935 1,795 SekOosiol 11,063 279, 665 9,270,861 5,791, 220 15, 062,081/22 
715 377 877, 269 4,094 80,152 3,494,918 3,414,311 6,909, 229) 28 
767 1,045 1,235,064 3,908 77,469 4,789,168 2,917,572 7,706, 740} 24 

126,820) 11,283) 188,882,808 1,998,738) 14,428,373 293,159,918 389,389, 952 682,549, 865 
15 - 11,316 4] 638 53,965 36, 859 90,824} 1 
60 8 60, 234 59 1,199 77,750 200, 144 277,894| 2 
710 6 684, 982 1,253 9,888 443,786 1,554,099 1,997,895] 3 
1,925| 2,536] 3,470,396 5,817 83,708 10,825,855 10, 286,396 21,112,251] 4 
3,100 274 2,701,778 13,865 36,208 D,oo0n015 5, 239, 498 10,573,011} 5 
2,192 i one: ieee ee eal 4,054 95,813 3,688,371 4,506,565 8,194,936] 6 
143 1 158,173 708 6,678 430, 668 370,053 800,721] 7 
156 45 123, 186 714 60 99,300 292,508 391,808} 8 
530 97 619, 297 ris vhs 22,834 1,319,555 1,615,350 2,934,905] 9 
554 3 511,080 2,381 15, 128 2,382,415 1,215,074 3,597, 48910 
64 23 53,150 558 379 87,158 139, 642 226, 800/11 
10,810 521) 11,081,733 20,040 364,579 16,312,469 25,513,065 41,825, 534/12 
347 123 400,497 882 10,304 294,875 971,455 1, 266, 330/13 
3,029) 1,267) 5,865,132 4,498 75,716 5,858,493 13,349, 165 19,207, 658/14 
1,012 62 755,086 Se 0G! 16,897 1,466, 832 2,309,004 3,775, 836/15 
619 202 894, 286 3,094 61,560 4,042,970 3,672,255 7,715, 225|16 
10,674 110} 10,858,123 52,311 158,744 30,021,888 22,678,427 52,700,315|17 
7,232| 2,529| 11,554,482 10,174 147,382 13,321,821 27, 696, 645 41,018, 466) 18 
8,421 1,484} 13,834,976 18,810 308, 289 15, 696, 759 52,183,047 67,879, 806/19 
29, 253 854) 38,608,977 1,459,256] 12,403,083 88,490,421 144,586,815 233 , 077, 236/20 
294 O 379, 113 Le 83,3 2,959,463 2,884,924 5, 844,387|21 
42,888 76| 30,704,481 296,914 363, 232 80,451,801 58,972, 953 139,424, 754/22 
317 109 371,681 856 10,111 878, 529 1,118,494 1,997, 023/23 
375 689 953, 806 889 13,926 3,960,550 2,700,326 6, 660, 876/24 
258 6 449 087 566 11,338 132,043 1,047, 253 1,179, 296]25 
419 24 316,927 916 4,015 452,992 614, 484 1,067, 476)|26 
487 60 384,029 1,837 4,860 443,197 817,240 1,260, 437/27 
936 110 803,679 1,516 115,421 3,632,464 2,818, 212 6,450, 676) 28 

101,159 3,288) 133,012,821 488,521| 10,647,270 399,618,074 300,014,925 609, 632,999 
9,108 100) 10,664,703) . 22,924 510,654 17,607,861 23,591,980 41,199,841} 1 
14,075 238| 24,292,217 34,174 717,601 114,892,190 47,975,305 162,867,495] 2 
2,835 265 3,865, 246 Tate 203, 686 8,358,404 8,648, 753 17,007,157] 3 
354 35 414,944 1,023 19,131 1,019,421 1,194,072 2,213,493] 4 
1,432 2| 1,737,444 7,629 87,712 3,228,497 3,278,9 0 6,507,437| 5 
18,124 328} 21,931,969 53,328 1,553, 698 31,530,148 50,374, 704 81,904,852) 6 
5,046 875 6,023,770 15, 296 385,149 8,589,661 16,542,160 25,131,821) 7 
3,072 25| 3,939,968 7,965 88,903 7,922,881 9,644, 134 17,567,015] 8 
8,328 266| 10,527,756 35,254 367,905 18,976,526 32,069, 614 51,046, 140] 9 
20,891 43| 29,231,648 90,974] 1,321,091 38,110,053 35,312,004 73, 422,057|10 
6, 668 816 8,298,451 16,530 468, 245 24,660,978 25,185, 693 49 ,846,671/11 
8,419 2 13, 928,109 183,177 4,722,021 27,164,463 34,907,211 62,071, 674/12 
2,807 221 3,156,596 12,874 201,474 7,556,991 11,290,355 18,847,346'13 
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MANUFACTURES 


6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Group and Kind of Industry. 


Establish- 
ments. 


Capital 


Employed. 


con 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


Female. 


Li PeAluminiumeproducts sc eat cee acres 
2| Brass and copper products................. 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 
4| Lead, tin and zine products................ 
5| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products. . 
6} Non-ferrous smelting and refining.......... 
JieePrecious metal products... ee mene eet 


Group 7.—Non-METALLIC MINERAL 
Propvwcts. 


Abrasive mroduets: std ste tan ee eos cen 
Aerated and mineral waters............... 


1 
2 
3 
Uh Oren eV e1 0 tiaras Deca a whee net ente Coa tebe te ga: CPR gs 
57 Cement productsrwr ek ee eet ee ane 
Gi @lay products, GomestiC. .....ten ae cee 
7] Clay products from imported clays........ 
Sie @okeandivas products ysaieeotenerus Ace 
Si Glassrodcucisw.. corer. GteeitacE ee eee 


Miscellaneous non-metallic products........ 
Petroleumiproductsts..c.<- cen ee ee 


LO CAIS Mig HERO com cs) oeee hore cesT 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases. 
C@oalitaranduits products:..cenn eacon eaen ore 
Explosives, ammunition, fireworks and 

MmatChes, vaca Meee eek oe aia es 
 GriGilig Giise ct a aens tose. tuatcs Sone. pein ee aoe 
niksabyies¥an OkCOlOULS: =. Rte eEe ee ce ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Miscellaneous chemical industries.......... 
Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 
Soaps, washing compounds and toilet pre- 

DALAtLONS A Bre carey meee micmeonine ce cise 
Wood distillates and extracts.............. 


6S CO OF SD OT bm CD TD hm 


= 
S 


Advertising and other novelties........... 
Artificial feathers and flowers............. 
Bridgesbuild ing caster ees. cues core oe Sco 
Brooms, brushes and mops................ 
Buttonsmvassaqsen 3 ape Sr kee at, em 
Candles and apersyawy.<... cesc eee osu wale e 
F'Ountain: pensase qari lee. etaiare woe 
licesantificialvsa rss. a8 oot Beene ohne 
Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 
Mattresses and springs.................... 
Mie Motion: picturesin seat os chee nee ee 
Musical instruments and materials......... 
Refrigerators ste 4s3., aee ac Se Re Pee 
Regalia and society emblems.............. 
Scientific and professional equipment...... 
Shipbuilding and repairs.................-- 
Stampsandisctencils\ =... aeescmeemeee oe one 
Statuary, art goods and church supplies... 
Store and display fixtures................. 
HOV SiANU/ CAMIOS ay eke « cts ace lens oe 
AY DOWTILOPSUPPMOS! cise sas cs ke oS eos ek 
Umbrellas and parasols.................+: 
A Mother inGustricst Fe =. sbonude sc dees at 


SS OO 92 > OU WH OS 


Group 10.—CEntTRAL ExEctTRIc STATIONS. 
Wotalsscai 6... .rak ee i ee SO ce 


253,367,370 
5,094, 213 
23,576, 863 
87,952,674 
4,673,882 
943,914 
120,035,742 
11,090,082 


298, 693, 122 
7,317,105 
11, 650, 938 
3,064, 164 
47,678, 841 
4,140,543 
32,473, 203 
3, 068, 562 
92,145,190 
12,964,882 
6,952,079 
8,331,500 
56,531,614 
4,422,922 
1,916, 060 
6,305,519 


148, 939, 926 
44,250,661 
4,924,681 


19,361, 448 
2,131,905 
3,052,322 
17,427,506 
10, 726, 946 

24, 256,008 


20, 923,508 
1,884,935 


119, 602,877 
273,273 
263,355 

24,485,779 
4,363, 107 


1,468,361). 


534, 769 
1,390,372 
4,979, 236 

223, 136 
8,155,255 

662, 628 

14,050, 702 
1,348,842 
222,333 
16,979,027 
37,072,996 

619, 888 

747, 043 

244,773 

232,418 

592,887 

548,984 

148,713 


956,919, 603 


3,294 
498 
47 


150 
28 
116 


Salaries. 


$ 


12,748, 626 
155, 473 
1,704,425 
7,797,539 
268, 363 
113,370 

1, 635, 580 
1,073, 876 


6,983, 637 
213, 268 
850,034 
134, 084 
256, 867 
283,545 
806, 209 
217,895 

1,304,534 
574,442 
184,732 
260,818 

1,169,042 
117,376 

65,343 
545, 448 


8,579,680 
1, 162, 275 
132,291 


320,306 
79,445 
464,018 
1,783, 162 
1, 233, 226 
2,076, 138 


1,304,021 
24,798 


6,451,109 
22,101 
39,305 

2,028,291 

472,737 
141,940 
27,298 
99,717 
75 , 898 
28,182 
632, 298 
49,111 
653,075 
81,411 
36, 625 
410, 049 
1, 239,541 
120, 184 
84,597 
22,339 
19,216 
103,746 
56,304 
7,144 


10, 459, 158 
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~ Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1928— 


eS ee he ee 


Power 
Installed. 


Cost 


Value o {Products. 


a | | | SS EN Le 


cluded. 
Wage-Earners. 

Male be i Wages 
No. No. $ 
24,692) 4,124) 34,749,216 

468 72 649, 920 
4,067 415 5,092,991 
10,892} 2,958) 14,958,670 
437 65 491,240 
137 44 156, 437 
6,804 37} 10,593,158 
1,887 533} 2,806,800 
24,251 749| 30,152,814 
594 5 835, 253 
1,360 90 1,557,827 
250 29 287,364 
2,285 - 3,148,518 
1,101 Hh 1,182, 963 
4,826 - 4,375,189 
568 48 673, 230 
3,024 7 4,304, 245 
2,607 325 3,303,723 
1,118 - 1,131,383 
696 173 856, 955 
3,820 25 5, 753, 538 
358 36 422,399 
258 ~- 286, 968 
1,386 8| 2,033,259 
8,826} 2,793) 11,710,737 
2,330 10 2,981,027 
197 4 255,372 
1, 253 590} 1,539,933 
206 5 201,664 
236 48 341,355 
773 960 1,591,862 
917 404 1,204,200 
1,645 238 1,891, 157 
1,066 536] 1,484,527 
203 - 219,640 
14,342) 1,960) 18,650,099 
44 62 63,617 
15 100 66,089 
3,153 2 4,807,919 
916 231 862,152 
225 * 182 259, 828 
35 23 39,957 
#27. 94 189, 238 
240 4 O17 22 
48 36 75,803 
1,293 257 1,680,861 
77 25 148,063 
2,438 203 2,863,777 
288 3 295,168 
23 44 55,032 
427 261 761,205 
4,325 12 5,135) 511 
192 8 239,005 
229 194 390,090 
7o 8 93,270 
72 46 94,839 
38 18 67,922 
44 137 123,015 
18 10 26,016 

9 9 641 ad 


13, 628,262 


294, 642 
2,919 
14,976 
49,748 
1,953 
185 
221, 884 
2,977 


181, 666 
3,894 
2,270 
2,014 


4,786,900 


29,652 


1,832,453 
52,033 
132, 699 


156,410 
12,135 
15,995 
75, 242 

142,108 

214, 142 


241,468 
190,221 


2,280, 405 


98,746, 019 
1,865,328 
15,716, 748 
38,784,421 
4,105, 167 
304,387 
33, 260, 225 
4,709,743 


93, 683,873 
2,169,428 
4,705,656 

925,661 


1, 261, 653 


708,571 
17, 164, 246 
4,791,486 


1,790,404 
57,383,841 


322,027 
2,460,900 


74, 163,334 
23,404,991 
2,734, 823 


6,652,193 
1,446,800 
1,182,603 
5,707, 934 
6,033, 188 
14, 489, 934 


11,684,391 
826,477 


35,090, 248 
105, 757 
141,228 

11,208,257 

1,952,794 
263,480 
217,742 
698, 400 
59,313 

81,751 

5,462,009 

354,574 


40,539 


31,365, 636 


139, 229,908 
1,327,368 
12, 740, 682 
54,888,031 
1,388, 193 
802, 252 
61,081,477 
6,992,905 


112,398,268 
4,953, 160 
5,972,175 
1,124,771 

16,739, 163 
2,875,302 
12,381,718 
1,750,230 
17,544,201 
8,773, 868 
4,534,568 
3,009, 236 
25,738,331 
1,495,971 
790, 439 
4,715,135 


72,812,503 
18,931, 855 
1,671,084 


6,869,527 

743, 186 
2,151,565 
11,516,417 
6,799,599 
13,378,112 


9, 932,626 
818,532 


50, 439,849 
160,061 
255,096 

11,375, 933 

2,448, 251 
673,846 
243,110 

1,279,580 

1,424,389 
216,405 

4,949,321 
488,468 

7,198,823 
901,916 
148, 167 

3,821,306 

12,342,892 
558,321 
853, 182 
162,100 
216,576 
323, 992 
329,320 

68,794 


112,326,819 


237, 966,927 
3,192, 696 
28, 457,430 
93,672,452 
5,493,360 
1,106,639 
94,341, 702 
11,702,648 


AZ S> Ol he G0 DO 


206,082, 141 
7,122,588 
10,677,831 
2,050,432 
16,739, 163 
4,136,955 
12,381,718 
2,458,801 
34,708, 447 
13,565,354 


4,799, 640/11 
83,122, 172)12 
1,495, 971/13 
1,112, 466}14 
7,176,035)15 


BD 92S Ol hm OS 


146,975,837 
42,336,846 
4,405,907 


1 
2 
13,521,720} 3 
2,189,986) 4 
3,334, 168) 5 
17,224,351] 6 
12, 832,787| 7 
27,868,046) 8 
9 

0 


21,617,017 
1,645,009)1 


85,539, 097 
265,818 
396,324 

22,584,190 


1,483,702 
298, 156 
10,411,330/10 

843 042/11 
12, 282, 589/12 
1,487, 294/18 
245,071)14 
6,901, 198)15 
16,344, 616/16 
661,350/17 
1,305, 059/18 
305, 480)19 
430, 117/20 
591, 781/21 
806, 444/22 
109, 333)23 


Jo) 
oo 
Ni 
oo 
iS 
oO 
To De Sag 


143, 692, 455 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


Production of Manufactured Goods According to the Purpose Classifi- 
cation.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component 


material of the products, used by the industrial census in detailed presentation, 
a separate and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of thie products, 
was applied for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented 
for the years 1922 to 1927 in summary form, and for 1928 in more detail, in 
Table 7. 

During the period covered by the table, the gross production of the food 
industries dropped from 27°5 p.c. of the total of all industries in 1922 to 
22-1 p.c. in 1928. On the other hand the gross production of the group 
“vehicles and vessels”, which includes automobiles, rose from 6:3 p.c. of the 
total for 1922 to 8-9 p.c. in 1928. Producers’.materials also rose from 26 p.c. 
to 28:7 p.c. The percentage of the clothing industries remained about station- 
ary, being 9-5 p.c. in 1928 as compared with 9-7 p.c. in 1922. 

In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are 
perhaps of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food 
industries in 1928 was 22 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing 
concerns, aS compared with an output of 9-5 p.c. for the clothing industries. 
The greater production of the food group was in part due to the higher cost of 
raw materials, the value added by manufacturing being 12-5 p.c. of the total 
for all industries in the case of the food group and 9-9 p.c. for the clothing 
group. The clothing industries gave employment to approximately 14,000 more 
employees than the food industries. 


7-—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord= 
pear the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1922-27! and in 
Detail for 1928. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- Net Gross 
Purpose Heading. lish- Capital. Em- Salaries Cost of Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| and Wages.| Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1922.1,2 No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Totals: se, Sessa 22, 184/3,125,772,761| 462,573) 497,113, 554) 1,280,527,079/1,159,316,687|2,439,843,766 
HOOG geet. .o.es nee 8,245} 341,662,489] 66,444] 67,306,446) 490, 731,438) 181,434,270} 672,165,708 
Drink and tobacco... 496} 104,047,461) 13,402} 13,777,986) 33,027,203] 66,502,616) 99,529,819 
Clothine:, 26... 2. ese 1,279} 175,076,687) 70,931) 65,595,519} 118, 749,053) 117,804,140) 236,553,193 
Personal utilities..... 936) 56,060,262) 16,904) 17,080,049} 21,879,031) 35,379,445) 57,258,476 
House furnishings..... 600! 75,168,053] 18,032] 19,861,883} 24,956,960} 38,004,090| 62,961,050 
Books and stationery] - 1,557} 82,240,691) 28,103} 36,920,804] 27,190,071) 71,928,898) 99,118,969 
Vehicles and vessels. 1,116} 158,708,055} 26,865) 33,488,604} 86,057,295} 67,020,630) 153,077,925 
Producers’ materials. 5, 285} 1,011,268 ,819| 135,845) 139,533,410] 316,400,400} 319,818,227) 636,218,627 
Industrial equipment. 2,640/1,116,579,810| 85,178! 102,487,465) 158,571,274] 259,472,307) 418,043,581 
Miscellaneous?........ 30| | 4,960,434 869] 1,061,388] 2,965,354) 1,952,064/ 4,916,418 
1 
Totals’ 745. 760 es 22, 642/3,380,322,950| 525,267) 571,470, 028/1,470,140,139) 1,311,025,375|2,781,165,514 
HOO. een cs eeoee 8,227) 345,764,285) 77,293} 69,336,584] 495,485,972} 182,097,169] 677,583,141 
Drink and tobacco... 520} 109,441,567] 14,081] 14,471,362} 32,859,746] 68,500,186] 101,359, 932 
Clothing? 4... 4. saa 2,032] 191,932,116} 83,124) 76,858,924) 131,566,228] 137,373,130] 268,939,358 
Personal utilities..... 358} 46,847,531) 10,301] 11,934,908) 21,578,596} 24,683,219) 46,261,815 
House furnishings..... 585} 64,280,384) 16,105| 17,515,203) 23,195,716] 33,963,681] 57,159,397 
Books and stationery 1,536] 91,136,337] 29,071] 38,739,470} 29,761,991) 73,093,813) 102,855,804 
Vehicles and vessels. 1,040) 214,335,369] 87,748} 50,041,177} 140,518,004) 86,573,861) 227,091,8 5 
Producers’ materials. 5, 859/1,194,469,979) 171,513] 189,540, 284) 408,382,495] 436,047,291| 844,429, 786 
Industrial equipment. 2,332}1,093,181,458! 81,698) 98,500,993! 171,172,490! 256,679,961! 427,852,451 
Miscellaneous......... 153] 28,933,924] 4,333 4,531,123] 15,618,901| 12,013,064] 27,631,965 


1 For details for the years 1922-1927 see previous editions of the Canada Year Book as follows:—1924, 
p. 393; 1925, p. 410; 1926, p. 396; 1927-28, p. 426; 1929, p. 423; 1930, p. 410. 

2Tn the original compilation of manufacturing statistics for 1922 certain industries, notably ship-building, 
bridge-building, and some non-metallic mineral industries were excluded. Later these industries were 
included and the statistics by provinces and groups for 1922 appearing in Tables 1 and 2 were revised accord- 
ingly, hut a similar revision has not been worked out for the purpose classification. 
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~ 7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1922-27 and in 
Detail for 1928—conticued. 


Purpose Heading. 


ee 


ee ee 


CTO CnC E as oe bier eae 


House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
- Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


ee cs 


BNO GND) tetas actos > 


House furnishings.... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


Ce 


Wioshines! 40... es 


House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment 
Miscellaneous......... 


ee ee 


atiing@ sae. gear. 2 


House furnishings. ... 
-Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment 
Miscellaneous......... 


MODUL laces ita ss 
BS POMISTILS oy.< «cis cs.0'e » 
1S SAS ie gGtA aaa 
Fruits and vegetables. . 
ES Seca ea 
Milk products.......... 
HTS ATG. LAGS snc. aie 0 0s ole 
Sugar industries........ 
PRUESOUS Gg oo cc sa sos « 


Tobacco......... 
Beverages, alcobolic.... 
Beverages,non-alcoholic 
Tobacco 


ee ey 


(All establishments irrespective of thenumber of employees.) 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 
and Wages. 


225178 
8,036 
518 
1,956 
341 
587 
1,690 
980 
5,716 
2,204 
150 


22,301 


8, 264| 373 


543 
1,820 
369 
548 
1,644 
944 
5,723 
2,319 
157 


22,708 


8,259} 394 


574 
1,878 
384 
543 
1,716 
917 
5,807 
2,457 
173 


22,936 
8,306 


5, 762 
2,533 
166 


235379 


596 

96 
385 
115 


3,538,813,460 
364, 420, 646 
124,000, 298 
197, 041, 969 
48,367,616 
64,787,015 
100,017, 954 
205,551,891 
1,251,962,266 
1,149 628,422 
33,035,383 


3,808,309,981 
, 825, 362 
132,329,719 
203,546, 060 

48, 340, 883 

63, 734, 869 
103, 942,573 
260, 962, 556 
1,349,435,816 
1,242, 146,247 

30,045, 896 


3,981,569,590 
159, 943 
137,139, 189 
211, 149, 085 

50,497, 988 

60,277,954 
108, 582, 186 
271,239, 055 
1,404,509,475 
1,313,175,892 

30, 338, 823 


4,337,631,558 
418,151,619 
160, 100,581 
227, 438, 240 
54,029,497 
63, 578, 269 
120, 028, 624 


2) 279,080,400 


1,521,762,956 
1,460,936,792 
32,524, 580 


4,780,295,049 


440,873,879 
169,943,075 
26,941, 283 
38, 829, 284 
69,419,102 
53,552,319 
850, 226 
49,218,388 
14,599, 825 
19,520,377 


183, 928,239 
118,435,789 
17,356,506 
47, 235,944 


For footnotes see opposite page. 


508, 503 
74,721 
14, 702 
81,729 

9,547 
15,820 
29,486 
34, 149 

163, 523 
80,406 

4,420 


544, 225 
84,596 
14, 985 
84,197 

9,675 
15, 468 
30,499 
46, 700 

170, 860 
82,955 

4,290 


581,539 
87,343 


618, 933 
88, 967 
16,276 
97,918 
10,754 
17,488 
33, 732 
49, 885 

200,335 
99,200 

4,428 


658, 023 


99,373 
390,949 
15,434 
8,945 
11,513 
12,257 
119 
2,471 
1,668 
2,017 


17,896 
6,887 
2,255 
8,644 


559, 884, 045 
73,119,482 
15, 748,590 
75,380,919 
11, 057,386 
17, 142, 226 
40, 212,100 
44,977,607 

176, 646, 967 

100, 883, 940 

4,714,828 


596, 015,171 


74,946,850] 579 


16, 184, 956 
77,458, 211 
11,370, 442 
16,475,111 
40,928,979 
61,847,302 
187,777,736 
104,411,931 
4,613, 653 


653,850, 933 
78,143,619 
16, 817, 622 
85,361,018 
12,470,247 
16, 858,549 
43,781,918 
70,315,573 

206, 672, 939 

118, 162,492 

5, 266, 956 


693, 932, 228 
81, 722,970 
18,312, 164 
91,236,118 
12, 758, 956 
19, 151, 982 
46,913,071 
70,622,546 

219,116,312 

129, 147,304 

4,950,805 


84, 096, 261 
37,872,600 
5,261,096 
4,852,350 
14,571,382 
12,809, 102 

146,789 
3,782,703 
2,291,043 
2,509, 196 


2), 492,585 
9,641,220 
2,765,164 
8,086, 201 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 


1,438,409,681 
515, 708, 299 
39, 159, 283 
130, 130, 048 
20,304,177 
22,448, 984 
32,360,935 
117,515,075 
384,533,201 
160,470,513 
15,779, 166 


1,587,665,408 
, 239, 628 
45,204,177 
141,218, 864 
21,861,904 
24,101,107 
33, 184,517 
139, 327, 253 
418, 569, 586 
170, 162, 687 
14,799, 685 


1,755,158,399 
581,403, 701 
45,115, 122 
158, 935, 630 
24,236,592 
22,673, 689 
34,575,475 
178, 558,815 
453,319, 993 
240, 231, 533 
16,107, 849 


1,789,574,604 
586, 128, 295 
52,850,437 
161, 946, 983 
26,061,404 
26,474, 235 
38,755, 189 
174,846, 848 
450, 761,472 
255,618, 597 
16,131,144 


755,199, 372)1,959,804,339 


605, 692,720 
236, 134,236 
20,578, 767 
22,993; 709 
143, 736, 132 
109,589, 676 
335, 088 
41,522,123 
21,257,199 
9,545,790 


62,541,589 
30,874,600 
6,912,322 
24,754, 667 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 


1,256,643,901 
187,005, 602 
72,718,494 
130,813, 958 
21,511,207 
32,495, 853 
74,911,094 
77,888, 209 
383, 226,055 
264, 765, 817 
11,307,612 


1,360,879,907 
194, 189, 294 
72,247,726 
134, 493,045 
22,187,650 
33,036,414 
76, 681,341 
103, 706, 994 
435,004, 736 
277,016,343 
12,316,364 


1,492,645,039 
201,819,393 
85,780,145 
147, 616, 042 
25, 487, 509 
32,679, 963 
81,543,751 
119,505,351 
482,446,753 
302, 683,501 
13,082,631 


1,635,923,936 
216,875,935 
106, 706, 731 
166, 769, 340 
27,133, 729 
36,313, 804 
90,338, 506 
124, 565, 024 
519, 850, 940 
333, 530,379 
13, 839, 548 


1,819,046,025 


226,997,992 
100,418, 087 
15,688,965 
16,453,537 
32,455, 211 
34,783,938 
267,190 
11,814, 669 
5,944,093 
9,082,302 


127,972,285 
68,459,541 
7,440,054 
52,072,690 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


g 


2,695,053,582 
702,713,901 
111,877,777 
260,944,006 
41,815,384 
54, 944, 837 
107, 272,029 
195, 403 , 284 
767,759, 256 
425, 236,330 
27,086,778 


2,948,545,315 
773,424,922 
117,451, 903 
275,711,909 
44,049,554 
57,137,521 
109, 865, 858 
243,034,247 
853,574,322 
447,179,030 
27,116,049 


3,247,803,438 
783, 223, 094 
130,895,267 
306,551, 672 
49,724,101 
55,353, 652 
116,119, 226 
298, 064, 166 
935,766, 746 
542,915,034 
29, 190, 480 


3,425,498,540 
803 , 004, 230 
159, 557, 168 
328, 716,323 
53,195, 133 
68, 788,039 
129,093, 695 
299,411,872 
970,612,412 
589, 148, 976 
29,970, 692 


3,769,850, 364 


832,600,712 
336,552,323 
36, 267,732 
39,447, 246 
176,191,343 
144,373,614 
602,278 
53,336, 792 
27,201,292 
18, 628,092 


199,513,874 
99,334,141 
14,352,376 
76,827,357 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Products, by Main Groups for 1922-27 and in 
Detail for 1928—concluded. 


Purpose Heading. 


Clothing.......... 
Boots and shoes........ 
Une OOdSs sree eee 
Garments and personal 

fOrNISHINES = ee cee 
Gloves and mitts....... 
Hats and caps.......... 
Knitted goods.......... 
Waterpro0is: 9.0. ama 
Miscellaneous textiles, 

MINK O:S ornare dae emer 


Personal Utilities. 
Jewellery and time- 
PICCES Tce ees 
Recreational supplies... 
Personal utilities, n.e.s . 


House Furnish- 


Producers’ 
Materials........ 
Farm materials........ 
Manufacturers’ 
materials? seek eee 
Building materials..... 
General materials...... 


Industrial 

Equipment..... 
Farming equipment.... 
Manufacturing  equip- 
TNOM Gnaeus eae 
Trading equipment..... 
Service equipment..... 
Light, heat and power 
equipment........... 
General equipment..... 


Miscellaneous......... 


Estab- 


lish- 


ments. 


i, i 


No. $ 
242,010,963 
47,669,216 
14, 934, 287 
78,803,518 
3,845, 708 
8,427,970 
60,399,926 
1, 238,488 
26,691,850 
54,569, 674 
11,313,218 
16,126,621 
27,129,835 
598 
1,893 


859 


72,394,155 
131, 944, 080 
296,174,301 
6, 001/1,729,056,251 

12; 2,131,905 
993|1,292,250,991 


4,389] 350,026, 208 
607| 84,647,147 


2, 601/1,595,482,231 
70) 91,200,784 
176| 70,745,425 
77| 6,710,057 
236} 39,331,110 


1,301/1,204,749,068 
741} 182,745,787 


167| 34,762,276 


Em- 


Salaries 


ployees.| and Wages. 


No. 


23,524 


19,807 
36,156 
58, 022 
210, 235 
251 

118, 496 


72,553 
18, 935 


105, 647 
10, 883 
11,422 

867 
4,878 


44,293 
33,304 


4,675 


$ 


98,069,749 
22,327,639 
4,692,505 


38,166,601 
1,459, 668 
4,984,799 

15,056, 696 

426,614 

10, 955, 227 

12,999, 442 
3,984,661 
4,097,046 
4,908,735 

21,811,858 

51,902,487 

85, 268, 214 

235, 816,963 
281,109 
147,785,089 


68,918,379 
18, 832,386 


139, 693,545 
13, 626, 869 
15,451,369 

1,119,804 
5,989,174 


2,089,359 
41,416,970 


5, 057, 268 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 
179,344,512 
36,318, 6°0 
14,127,017 


80,177,513 


826,524 
5,060, 648 
26, 245,820 
4,791,494 
6,175,836 
15, 278,490 
31,753, 455 
43,099,386 
200,180, 697 
504, 241,541 
1,446,800 
322,817,448 


144,062,627 
35, 914, 666 


280,923,071 
17, 661, 826 
19,271,401 

679, 268 
10,913,832 


149,013,888 
83,382, 856 


16,790,548 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 
$ 

180, 265,193 
44,447,324 
9,150,348 
66, 187,666 
2,218,055 
8, 938, 234 
27,299,822 
897,870 
21,125,874 
30,281,615 
7,209,310 
8,533,893 
14,538,412 
41,597,051 
100, 848, 835 


136,215,594 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 

359, 609, 705 
80,766,014 
23,277,365 
146,365,179 
5,368, 956 
17,369,517 
58,551,758 
1,724,394 
26, 186,522 
56,527,435 
12,000,804 
14,709,729 
29,816,902 
73,359,506 
143,939, 221 


336,396, 291 


576, 706, 854|1,080,948,395 


43,186 


395,073,905 
141,064,410 
39, 825, 353 


383, 193, 287 
23,628,839 
33,041,069 

2,628, 863 
18, 294,723 


214,328,917 
91,270,876 


15,057,319 


2,189, 986 


717,891,353 
285, 127,037 
75,740,019 


664, 116,358 
41,290,665 
52,312,470 

3,308,131 
29,208,555" 


363,342,805 
174, 653,732 


31,847,867 


Subsection 3.—Mannfactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production According to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of “origin”, are presented in Table 8 for the 
years 1926 to 1928. By this means Canadian manufacturing production may 
be analysed from a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons 
may be made with the external trade classification according to origin. 


The manufacturing statistics for 1924 were the first to be analysed upon 


the origin basis. 


While the period available for review only covers, therefore, 


the short space of the four years from 1924 to 1928, interesting changes have 
taken place in the relative importance of the industries based on materials 


from the different crigins. 


Since the purpose of such a comparison is to dis- 
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cover tthe relative importance of the manufactures developed to work upon 
materials from the different origins, the figures of net value of products or the 
value added to the raw materials by the manufacturing processes will give a 
more accurate measure of the importance of the industrial groups than the 
figures of gross value of products. The values added by the manufacture of 
materials of farm origin, while increasing in amount, have dropped from 30-7 
p.c. of the total for all industries in 1924 to 28-4 p.c. in 1928. Similarly, industries 
of the forest origin group have decreased from 23°8 p.c. in 1924 to 21:3 p.c. in 
1928. The values added by industries of the mineral origin group on the other 
hand have increased from 27-9 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1924 to 34-1 
p.c. in 1928. This rapid increase in the relative importance of the industries of 
the mineral group is probably due to a number of influences. The expansion of 
the motor vehicle industry, the rapid growth in the use of electrical equipment, 
increasing activity in construction which absorbs large quantities of steel, cement 
and various other manufactured mineral products, and the development of 
metallurgical plants in Canada are some factors in the growing importance of the 
mineral group of industries. Another factor in this trend is the growing appre- 
ciation and development of the wealth of the mineral resources of Canada. Not 
only do the various mining activities make the raw materials for mineral indus- 
tries more readily available, but those activities also require large quantities 
of machinery, electrical apparatus and other finished products of mineral origin. 

In the year 1928, the industries of the mineral group exceeded those of any 
other group in the net value of products with 34-1 p.c. of the total, as com- 
pared with 28-4 p.c. for the farm and 21-3 p.c. for the forest origin groups. 
These three principal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard 


to employees engaged and salaries and wages paid. In the matter of capital 


invested the mineral group also leads with 29-5 p.c. of the total, followed by 
the forest group with 24-2 p.c., central electric stations with 20-0 p.c., and the 
farm group with 19-9 p.c. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, 1926-1928.! 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Hstab- Bae Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Origin. lish- Capital hatiees an of Value of Value of 

ments By Wages Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1926. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
penis [2 ere 22, 708|3,981,559,590| 581,539} 653,859, 933/1,755,158,399|1 492,645 ,039/3,247,803,438 
arm origin— 

(a) From field crops.. 4,697| 565,932,312} 99,200) 95,403,666] 486,522,508] 286,500,720] 773,023,228 
Canadian origin. . 4,434] 323,033,863] 56,017} 54,719,806) 299,452,868) 187,256,154] 486,709,022 
Foreign origin. . 263} 242,898,449] 43,183] 40,683,860] 187,069,640) 99,244,566) 286,314,206 

(b) From animal hus- 

EEO rein toes < 4,149) 258,779,323] 68,362) 71,675,146) 334,243,258] 138,517,721] 475,760,979 
Canadian origin... 4,137| 248,759,804| 65,939) 69,690,146} 333,770,293] 133,483,533] 467,253,826 
Foreign origin.... 12} 10,019,519 2,423 1,985,000 3,472,965 5,034, 188 8,507,153 

(ce) Totals, Farm 

Origin. ....... 8,846) 824,711,635| 167,562) 167,078,812) 823,765,766) 425,018, 441/1,248,784,207 
Canadian origin.. 8,571} 571,793,667| 121,956) 124,409,952} 633,223,161] 320,739,687] 953,962,848 
Foreign origin.... 275) 252,917,968} 45,606] 42,668,860] 190,542,605] 104,278,754] 294,821,359 

Wild life origin a ih oi 232} 13,321,668 3,662 4,328,731] 12,459,350 9,316,338] 21,775,688 
Marine origin.. irene crepe! « 831} 28,868,071] 17,408 5,622,837| 22,034,129} 14,156,635] 36,190,764 
Forest origin Bagh ore apn iz 6,710} 926,726,166) 133,428] 159,969,652} 260,039,864! 337,511,793) 597,551,657 
Mineral origin.......... 3, 284/1 200, 704, 022) 173,515) 226,802,705] 489,898,292) 492,204,727) 982,103,019 
Maxed. OTIZIN. «<2. 6... «5. 1,748 931, 017, 962 72,558] 70,105,196} 120,426,791) 125,503,372) 245,930, 163 
Central electric stations 1,057 756, 220,066 13,406| 19,943,000] 26,534,207) 88,933,733| 115,467,940 


1Corresponding figures for 1924 and 1925 will be found in the 1930 Year Book, p. 412. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material used, 1926-1928—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops.. 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin.... 

(b) From animal hus- 

bandny 27a: 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin.... 

(c) Totals, Farm 
Origin.......... 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin.... 

Wild life origin......... 
Marine origin........... 
Forest origin........... 
Mineral origin.......... 
Mixed’ originwneee. . ase 
Central electric stations 


1928. 


Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops.. 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin.... 

(b) From animal hus- 

Danadryaoy acco 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin.... 

(c) Totals, Farm 
Grigin.......... 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin.... 


Wild life origin......... 
Marine origin........... 
Horest Orieineee: cn sis 
Mineral origin.......... 
Mixed origin......:.... 
Central electric stations 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


———— | | | | | | 


22,936/4,337,631,058 


244 
773 


613,855,706 
358,813,700 
255, 042,006 


283, 449,879 
261, 122,061 
22,327,818 


897,395,585 
619,935, 761 


8) 277,369,824 


14,489,527 
24,454, 482 


6,770)1,020,144,236 
3, 232) 1,268,521,442 
1,836] 245,891,001 
1,097) 866,825, 285 


23,379) 4,789,296,049 


5,035 
4,740 
295 


3,946 
3,930 
16 


8,981 
8, 670 
311 


237 
713 


654, 648, 894 
398,072, 152 
256,576, 742 


296, 631,572 
270,471,869 
26,159,703 


951, 280, 466 
668,544,021 
282,736,445 


14,934, 287 
26,941, 283 


7,241) 1,155,561,945 
3, 256/1,411,098,815 
1,902} 263,559, 650 
1,049} 956,919,603 


618,933 


104, 850 
58,484 
46,366 


70,131 
67,241 
2,890 


174,981 
125,725 
49,256 
3,880 
16,697 
149, 738 
180,365 
78,564 
14,708 


658, 023 


110,502 
62,843 
47,659 


72,592 
68, 659 
3,933 


183, 094 
131,502 
51,592 


3,810 
15,434 
157,153 
198, 676 
84,001 
15, 855 


693, 932, 228/1,789 574,604) 1,635 ,923,936/3,425,498,540 


103,990,849 
58,483, 142 
45,507,707 


73,587,671 
71,247,700 
2,339,971 


177,578,520 
129,730,842 
47,847,678 
4,588,689 
5,373,951 
166,921,448 
239, 692,970 
76,830,335 
22,946,315 


495,122,606 
312,675,963 
182,446, 643 


336,059,831 
332,043,200 
4,016,631 


831,182, 437 
644,719, 163 
186,463, 274 
13, 462,752 
18,364,846 
270, 764, 265 
497,368,048 
127, 646, 986 
30,785,270 


332,027,953 
215,539, 287 
116,488, 666 


151,765, 691 
146,211,405 
5,554, 286 


827,150,559 
528,215, 250 
298, 935,309 


487,825,522 
478,254,605 
9,570,917 


483, 793, 644) 1,314,976,081 


361,750, 692}1,006,469,855 
122,042,737} 308,506,011 
9,413,528} 22,876,280 
12,719,763) 31,084,609 
355,741,746] 626,506,011 
528, 034, 653}1,025,402,701 
142,187,305} 269,834,291 
104,033,297) 134,818,567 


755,199,372) 1,959,804,339) 1,819,046 ,025 3,769,850,364 


110,960, 496 
63, 285,079 
47,675,417 


76,208,206 
72,766,657 
3,441,549 


187, 168, 702 
136,051, 736 
51,116,966 


4,692,505 
5,261,096 
178,151,066 
272,345,046 
83,493, 537 
24,087,420 


513,481,501 
331,757,735 
181,723,766 


365,750,609 
361,111,892 
4,638,717 


879,232,110 
692,869, 627 
186,362,483 


14,127,017 
20,578, 767 
292,149,341 
574,473,014 
138,878,454 
31,365,636 


363,530, 939 
247,558,176 
115,972,763 


153, 788,029 
147,529,473 
6, 258, 556 


877,012,440 
579,315,911 
297,696,529 


519, 538, 638 
508, 641,365 
10,897,273 


517,318, 968/1,396,551,078 
395, 087, 649/1,087,957,276 
122,231,319) 308,593,802 


9,150,348) 23,277,365 
15,688,965} 36,267,732 
387,224,205) 679,373,546 
620,502,715! 1,194,975,729 
156,834,005) 295,712,459 
112,326,819] 148,692,455 


Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


The Forty Leading Industries in 1928.—All of the ten foremost industries 
of Canada expanded their production during the year 1928 as compared with 
The pulp and paper industry again exceeded all others in 
Indeed there was very little change in the order of 


the previous year. 


gross value of products. 


the ten leading industries when compared on this basis with 1927.- The auto- 
mobile industry rose from sixth to fourth place, the expansion of $34,000,000 
in the gross value of its products being partly due to the fact that production 
was abnormally low in the previous year, as production was largely suspended 
in one of the principal plants in Canada, pending a change of models. Petro- 
leum products moved up from fifteenth place in 1927 to eleventh in 1928. The 
gross value of the products of the sugar refining industry were over $8,000,000 
less in 1928 than 1927, but this was the only important industry to show an 
appreciable decline. 


THE FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1928 


The net values of products provide a better measure of an industry’s con- 
tribution to the national income than gross values. do. On the basis of net 
value, or value added by manufacture, the order of importance of the indus- 
tries in 1928 was very different from that based on gross value. The pulp and 
paper industry was foremost in this respect also, but it was followed by central 
electric stations, non-ferrous metal smelting, sawmills, electrical apparatus, print- 
ing and publishing, rubber goods, castings and forgings, automobiles, cigars and 
cigarettes, and breweries. 


The central electric station industry represented the greatest investment of 
capital, while next in order were pulp and paper, sawmills, non-ferrous metal 
smelting, and iron blast furnaces and steel mills. 


As a measure of the employment provided by an industry the salaries and 
wages paid are probably a better guide than the number of employees reported, 
especially in industries where operations are seasonal. In the amount of salaries 
and wages paid the pulp and paper industry came first, being followed by saw- 
mills, railway rolling stock, automobiles, castings and forgings, central electric 
stations, printing and publishing, electrical apparatus, rubber goods, and cotton 
yarn and cloth. 


§.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1928. 
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Estab- Back Salaries Cost Values of Products. 
Industry. lish- Capital. loves and of — 
ments. DIOYEES.|" Wages. Materials. Net. Gross. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Pulp and paper......... 110} 685,687,459] 338,614) 47,322,648} 88,490,421] 144,586,815) 233,077,236 
Flour and grist mills... 1,319] 63,514,575} 6,556} 7,606,674] 165,032,821] 30,665,303] 195,698,124 
Slaughtering and meat- 

BC KINE Fe. cok hele | 75| 66,198,507) 11,244) 14,242,362) 142,396,342) 31,700,077) 174,096,419 
Automobiles...... ene 14) 97,056,328} 16,749) 29,548,114) 114,892,190} 47,975,305} 162,867,495 
Central electric stations 1,049} 956,919,603) 15,855) 24,087,420] 31,365,636] 112,326,819} 143,692,455 
Sawmills......... oe CIO 2,967| 175,729,448] 44,862) 34,721,520} 80,451,801) 58,972,953] 139,424,754 
Butter and cheese...... 2,804] 45,129,830} 11,411) 11,755,547) 99,202,776} 31,009,532} 130,212,308 
Rubber goods, includ- 

ing footwear.......... 45| 70,459,066] 17,095) 18,943,730} 45,118,570} 52,090,143! 97,208,713 
Non-ferrous metal 

LCG Lary eee ee 10] 120,035,742} 7,526} 12,228,738] 33,260,225} 61,081,477) 94,341,702 
Electrical apparatus.... 137| 87,952,674]. 18,193) 22,756,209) 38,784,421] 54,888,031] 93,672,452 
Petroleum products.... 25) 56,531,614, 4,319) 6,922,580) 57,383,841) 25,738,331] 83,122,172 
Castings and forgings... 327) 95,326,911) 20,782} 26,759,016) 31,530,148] 50,374,704) 81,904,852 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 38} 90,960,011}. 21,615) 17,688,791} 44,704,779} 34,514,803] 79,219,582 
Railway rolling stock. . 35| 89,053,842} 22,417) 32,452,781] 38,110,053] 35,312,004] 73,422,057 
Bread and bakery pro- 

LGA as Cig ae 2,482) 44,377,449] 15,422) 16,901,238) 36,151,747) 35,075,350! 71,227,097 
Printing and publishing. 753) 60,822,600) 16,113) 24,243,906} 15,696,759] 52,183,047) 67,879,806 
Clothing, women’s fac- 

ip Cee ea ee 444) 25,557,610} 16,351} 16,685,894; 36,233,645) 27,092,856) 63,326,501 
Steel and rolled pro- 

ducts, pig iron, etc.... 40] 114,292,363} 9,057) 15,470,836) 27,164,463) 34,907,211] 62,071,674 

igars and cigarettes... 79| 37,243,547) 6,644 6,197,918] 18,469,843} 42,607,889) 61,077,732 
BBEBWCTIOS § 0 o1..6 0.26 diiese.oc0 78| 67,148,686} 5,003] 7,080,761) 20,737,486} 40,172,912} 60,910,398 
Biscuits, confectionery, 

chewing gum, etc.... 283] 52,353,082} 13,274) 12,534,629} 28,480,230} 31,923,993) 60,404,223 
Hosiery, knit goods and 

BOVE eC ALh.. chee 165) 60,399,926) 17,974) 15,056,696) 31,251,936) 27,299,822) 58,551,758 
Planing mills, etc....... 788} 53,431,576} 12,131) 13,330,829} 30,021,888) 22,678,427) 52,700,315 
Sugar refineries......... 8} 48,625,818 2,381 3,671,086] 40,551,874; 11,533,281) 52,085,155 
Machinery 1... .....:.. 161} 69,404,536] 10,855) 14,938,096) 18,976,52€| 32,069,614) 51,046,140 
Boots and shoes, leather 199} 31,483,028) 15,505) 14,982,608] 26,383,042] 23,635,759) 50,018,802 
Sheet metal products... 145} 45,346,299 8,732] 10,636,976) 24,660,978} 25,185.693) 49,846,671 
Clothing, men’s factory 218} 27,263,996} 11,879] 13,085,548) 24,567,328] 23,909,850} 48,477,178 
Acids, alkalies, salts 

and compressed gases 41} 44,250,661) 2,943) 4,143,302) 23,404,991) 18,931,855) 42,336,846 
Furniture and upholster- 

ee ee 366} 39,829,474| 12,539] 13,689,344! 16,312,469! 25,513,065] 41,825,534 
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9.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1928—concluded. 


Estab- 


in: Salaries Cost Values of Products. 
Industry. lish- Capital. 1 and of —— 
ments. PIOYEeS.| Wages. Materials. Net Gross.’ 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Agriculturalimplements 66] 91,142,820) 10,867) 13,599,953) 17,607,861} 23,591,980) 41,199,841 
Printing and bookbind- 

is eeette tenement oes ce crease 912} 38,755,308} 11,794] 15,692,133) 13,321,821] 27,696,645) 41,018,466 
Distillerieseee: cee: 1S ole 287-108 1,884; 2,560,459} 10,137,114] 28,286,629} 38,423,743 
Fish-curing and packing 713] 26,941,283} 15,434 5,261,096] 20,578,767} 15,688,965| 36,267,732 
Leather tanneries....... 91} 31,259,692 3,952 4,486,828} 26,253,779 8,948,301} 35,202,080 
Coke and gas products. 45} 92,145,190 3,914 5,608,779) 17,164,246) 17,544,201] 34,708,447 
Furnishing goods, men’s 159} 21,064,504 9,909 7,270,875) 17,321,124) 12,993,428] 30,314,552 
Brass and copper pro- 

GUcts ress 97| 23,576,863) 5,437) 6,797,416) 15,716,748} 12,740,682} 28,457,430 
Paints and varnishes... 68} 24,256,008} 2,881) 3,967,295} 14,489,934) 13,378,112} 27,868,046 
Coffee, spices, etc...... 61} 14,599,825 1,668] 2,291,043} 21,257,199] 5,944,093} 27,201,292 
Totals, Forty Leading 

Industries........... 17, 435) 3,937,364,857) 496,781) 577, 221, 674/ 1,603,637,823) 1,412,769,957/3,016,407,780 
Grand Totals, All In- 

dustries............. 23,379) 4,780,296,049) 658,023) 755,199, 372) 1,959,804,339) 1,819,046,025|3,769,850,364 
Percentages of forty 


leading industries to 


allandustries. 92. 22.45 82-36 75-48 76-43 82-20 77-67 80-00 


The Forty Leading Industries in 1929.—The early completion of part of 
the compilation of the Census of Manufactures for 1929 permits the inclusion, 
before going to press, of Table (9A) of the forty leading industries in that year. 
It will be noticed that, compared with 1928, there has been a change in the order 
of the ten leading industries when arranged according to gross production. In 
1929, pulp and paper was again in the lead with an appreciable increase in pro- 
duction but slaughtering and meatpacking was in second place with a gross pro- 
duction of nearly $186,000,000. The flour and grist mills, and butter and cheese 
industries both suffered reductions as regards gross values of production. Auto- 
mobiles held its previous position, vzz., fourth, but with a substantially increased 
production. Without doubt the most important change has been in connection 
with the railway rolling-stock industry, which has risen from thirteenth place in 
1928 to eighth place in 1929, and shows an increase in the value of gross pro- 
duction of from $73,000,000 to $126,000,000 or nearly 73 p.c. Rubber goods and 
footwear shows only a slight decline in production, but in 1929 ranked twelfth 
in importance in place of eighth, as in 1928. Machinery is an industry which 
shows a more than proportionate advance. In 1928 this industry ranked twenty- 
fifth with a gross production of $51,000,000; in 1929 the value of the gross pro- 
duction had risen to $66,000,000 and the industry occupied the nineteenth place. 


The net value of products provides a better measure of an industry’s con- 
tribution to the national income than gross values do. On the basis of net value, 
or value added by manufacture, the order of importance of the industries in 
1929 was very different from that based on gross values. The pulp and paper 
industry was foremost in this respect, also, but it was followed by central electric 
stations, non-ferrous metal smelting, electrical apparatus, sawmills, printing and 
publishing, automobiles, castings and forgings, rubber goods, railway rolling stock, 
cigars and cigarettes, and machinery in the order given. 
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9A.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1929. 
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Industry. 


Pulp and paper......... 
Slaughtering and meat- 

packing 
Flour aad grist mill pro- 


wees eercerseoce 


Aattomobiles;. jv..3.+. 
Central electric stations 


Butter and cheese...... 
Railway rolling stock. . 
Electrical apparatus and 

BUR DHES 5 ic ce Geto ens. so 


BGI cere ays 3s * 
Petroleum products.... 
Rubber goods, including 

TOOUWOSL eco cas «re 
Castings and forgings... 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 
Bread and other bakery 

PLOGUCUS oe ws hon se 
Printing and publishing. 
Steel and rolled pro- 

ducts, pig iron, ferro- 

BIOS; CLC). 62). eks 


Machinery... .055..0 
Cigars and cigarettes... 
Biscuits and confection- 


PALO WOLICK do 6 ooo 00 <0: 

Hosiery, knitted goods 
BEAN PLOW OS iysy. 50s « eye 
Planing mills, sash and 

door factories:....... 
Sheet metal products... 
Clothing, men’s factory 
Boots and shoes, leather 
Sugar refineries......... 
ene and upholster- 


Distilicries ae Se 
ating and bookbind- 
Rete ituralimplementa 
Coke and gas products. 
Brass and copper pro- 
NER yan. 6 ee eae 
Fish curing and packing 
Bridgebuilding......... 
Automobile supplies. ... 
Furnishing goods, men’s 
Acids, alkalies and salts 
Coffee and spices....... 


Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries........... 


Grand Totals, All In- 
MuStTIES. 8. fos. +2 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries to 
all industries......... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


No. 


1,325 
17 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Values of Products. 


Net. 


Gross. 


$ 
644, 773, 806 
67,777,803 


67,773,534 
98,378,301 


1, 024/1,055,731,532 


3,161 
2,767 
35 
139 


10 
25 


44 
336 
36 
2,568 
767 


45 


74-40 


181, 586, 699 
47,907,462 
94,415, 563 


101, 767, 108 


146, 699, 085 
71, 260, 459 


73,877,478 
102,900, 796 
95,542,319 


48, 969, 603 
65, 736, 238 


109, 446,529 


25, 087, 862 
75, 226, 204 
34, 025, 963 


55,320, 902 
70,390, 147 


66, 489, 608 


58, 429,538 
49,080, 661 
28,493,549 
31,028, 229 
43,534,113 


41,851, 682 
60, 211, 220 


43, 506,712 
103, 356, 773 
94,749, 062 


27,431,520 
28,664,442 
28, 895, 206 
19,401,890 
19, 654, 505 
49,417,431 
15, 402, 253 


81-53 


No. 
33, 584 
10,762 


6,618 
16,435 
16,164 
46, 466 
11,872 
25, 488 


20, 871 


8,119 
4,978 


17,796 
23,443 
20,221 
17,023 
16, 960 
11,218 
17,024 
12,435 

6,382 


13,073 
4,839 


19, 609 


23, 597|5,083,014,754| 693,816 


75-37 


$ 
50,214,445 
13,998,716 


7,578,276 
26, 864, 808 
24,831,821 
36, 157,555 
12,709, 426 
38,311,179 


26,725, 215 


13, 772,393 
8,153, 625 


20,134,501 
30, 854, 654 
16, 671, 787 


18,481,612 
26,407, 204 


18, 534, 681 


17,128,421 
17,091,918 
5,735, 252 


12,765, 876 
7,134, 256 


16, 294, 536 


14,966,072 
11, 228,170 
13,371,417 
15,031,101 
3, 686, 037 


14,512,073 
3,132,497 


16,695, 127 
14,775, 889 
5, 938,814 


7,800,591 
5,411, 855 
8,937,427 
6,711,434 
7,320,145 
4,338, 686 
2,305, 912 


$ 
96, 874,749 
151,814,517 


150, 806, 665 
120,332, 694 
34, 615, 939 
83, 743, 952 
93, 861, 458 
74,156,037 


49, 623,322 


41,416,446 
76,861, 939 


42,940,747 
35,994,441 
43,133,575 


38,507,559 
16,424,412 


32,514, 596 


34,558, 860 
22,264,416 
17,012,776 


27,717,889 
19,135, 208 


31,193,505 


31,679,455 
28, 076, 595 
25, 653, 973 
25,510,731 
35, 640, 124 


17,735,090 
12,928,920 


13, 761,259 
19,016, 981 
18,517,214 


21,118,038 
21,496, 859 
14,557,679 
19,045, 836 
17,848,021 
6,301,121 
21,025, 868 


$ 
147,096,012 
34,028,385 


30,342,024 
56, 982, 899 
122,883, 446 
63, 245, 612 
32,841,737 
52,331,000 


64,172, 680 


68 , 438, 022 
22,546,375 


53,993,913 
55,580, 705 
35, 108, 190 


38,706, 907 
57, 248, 926 


39,717,399 


31,787,557 
43,428, 123 
47,318,724 


34,774,912 
43,125,713 


29,904, 247 


24,912, 633 
25,075, 103 
24,926,195 
23,116,859 
11,511, 836 


26,401, 086 
30,823,500 


29,987,456 
21,642,498 
21,393, 229 


14,997,543 
13,469,401 
19,621, 809 
12,919, 242 
12, 733, 841 
21,720,851 
6,945,922 


$ 
243,970,761 
185, 842, 902 


181, 148, 689 
177,315, 593 
157,499,385 
146, 989, 564 
126,703,195 
126, 487, 037 


113,796,002 


109, 854, 468 
99,408,314 


96, 934, 660 
91,575,146 
78, 241, 765 


77,214, 466 
73, 673, 338 


72,231,995 


66,346,417 
65, 692, 539 
64,331,500 


62,492,801 
62,260,921 


61,097, 752 


56,592, 088 
53,151, 698 
50, 580, 168 
48, 627,590 
47,151, 960 


44,136,176 
43,752,420 


43, 748,715 
40,659,479 
39,910,443 


36,115,581 
34, 966, 260 
34,179,488 
31,965,078 
30,581, 862 
28,021,972 
27,971,790 


813, 049, 842 |2,066,636,914 |1,997,350,365 |4,063,987,279 


76-71 


81-55 


77-49 


79-56 
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The central electrie station industry represented the greatest investment of 
capital, while next in order were pulp and paper, sawmills, non-ferrous metal 
smelting and iron blast furnaces and steel mills. 


As a measure of the employment provided by an industry the salaries and 
wages paid are probably a better guide than the number of employees reported, 
especially in industries where operations are seasonal. In the amount of salaries 
and wages paid the pulp and paper industry came first, being followed by railway 
rolling stock, sawmills, castings and forgings, automobiles, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, printing and publishing, and central electric stations, all of which 
industries paid out, in salaries and wages, amounts in excess of $20,000,000 during 
the year. . 


Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing Production. 


Ontario and Quebee are the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1928 amounted to $3,022,886,410, or 
over 80 p.c. of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. 
Of this amount, Ontario contributed $1,949,724,119 and Quebec $1,073,162,291. 
The proximity of Ontario to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the water-power 
resources of the two provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Can- 
ada and the United States have all contributed to the above result. British 
Columbia had, in 1928, the third largest gross manufacturing production, 
$270,851,669, and Manitoba the fourth, $159,435,094. Alberta, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick followed with $100,744,401, $84,948,608 and $67,413,742 respect- 
ively, succeeded by Saskatchewan with a production of $59,125,280 and Prince 
Edward Island with $4,445,160. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1928. 


Table 10 contains statistics of the ten leading industries of each of the 
Maritime Provinces for the year 1928. In Prince Edward Island the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese, with a gross production in 1928 of $1,247,128, was 
the leading industry, followed by fish-curing and -packing, with a gross produc- 
tion of $756,210. Manufacturing in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of 
course, to a considerable extent dominated by tthe steel industry in the former 
and the forest industries in the latter, although there is a large sugar refinery 
in each province. Fish-curing and -preserving, the manufacture of biscuits and 
confectionery, electric light and power production, and butter and cheese making 
are also of considerable relative importance. The sawmilling industry of New 
Brunswick, with a gross value of products in 1928 of $9,709,633 or over 14 
p.c. of the total manufacturing production of the province, provided almost 
7 p.c. of the total of the gross production of the industry throughout the 
Dominion. 
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~  —-: 10.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1928. 


Norre.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are:—in Prince Edward Island, tobacco and cigars, coffins and caskets, 
slaughtering and meat-packing and railway rolling stock; in Nova Scotia, petroleum, sugar refineries, 
coke and gas and wire products; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries and railway rolling stock. The 
statistics for these industries are included in the grand totals. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Estab- oa, Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. ies and of Value of 
ments. PIOYEES.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 


a ee 


No $ No. $ $ $ 
SHCLOr ONG ChOCSE-.. 2.50850 cee ca 38 265, 839 109 73,199} 1,026,607} 1,247,128 
Fish-curing and -packing.......... 108 190,290} 1,211 83, 853 526, 469 756,210 
Castings and forgings.............. 3 331, 136 73 54,768 69,965 199,122 
Printing and publishing............ 4 167,197 96 94,272 31,184 194,796 
Central electric stations........... 12 700, 185 39 46,341 481 190,478 
Flour and feed mills............... 16 75,447 17 7,910 137,668 177,344 
Bread and bakery products....... 8 69,787 33 24,576 82,247| 156, 183 
SES eleven escfe en sige cs sales: 48 135, 150 73 16, 225 80, 983 131,910 
PE lAMING MINS, StO. 2... swe eens. 4 189,270 40 35, 455 34,975 91,987 
Starch and glucose...,..........-- ; 4 38,384 50 11,842 50,539 91,596 
Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 245 2,162,685; 1,741 428,441) 2,041,118) 3,236,754 
Grand Totals, All Industries.... 207 3,121,568] 2,035 712,945| 2,747,292} 4,445,160 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Rolled iron, steel products, pig iron 


PNGTOETO-AILOV ES) ch. 6 <0. cacao» 6 29,978,715} 2,121] 3,263,144] 7,067,650} 15,625,206 
Fish-curing and -packing.......... 219 3,724,210} 3,738) 1,201,169) 5,069,031) 7,930,900 
ES SR eee ee ae ' 352 3,915,452} 2,338 658,020) 2,017,463) 3,441,448 
ke a ate ln 11] 4,437,146) 1,270] 1,094,236] 1,620,205] 3,439,530 
Central electric stations............ 78 14, 130,973 561 665,981 652,960} 3,280,348 
Butter and cheese........ Pees beiet 30 1,078,113 274 295,992} 2,074,759) 2,881,043 
Hosiery and knitted goods........ 4, 3,606,214 578 461,209} 1,254,796} 2,248,578 
Shipbuilding and repairs........... 13 10,999,345 728 726,772 458,188) 1,972,433 
Printing and publishing............ 31 2,033,158} 643 786 , 835 404,390} 1,923,854 
Castings and forgings.............. 15 2,180,896 491 560, 293 463, 605 1,724,064 

Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 759 76,084,222) 12,742) 9,713,651) 21,083,047) 44,467,404 


Grand Totals, All Industries...| 1,167] 138,809,331) 19,222} 15,838,394) 44,168,441) 84,948, 608 


" Ter v= "=. 
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10.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1928.— 
concluded. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Estab- } mt Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. plevcee and of. Value of 
ments. Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Sawmills. 6.5. cn see as er ee retain 180 22,463,064; 4,194; 2,298,685} 6,450,036] 9,709,633 
Pullip So0d PADOT.... ssa. 9.8 eto ore ees 4 25,029,910} 1,329) 1,622,277} 3,847,154] 8,225,586 
Cotton yarn and cloth....5.....---- 4 5,579, 783 evo 1,322,025) 2,260,268] 3,972,466 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
GHOGOISALO. Ain’. ero cs gen ee 8 2,209,423 714 558,813] 1,500,368) 2,901,756 
Coffee and spices.............000+- 5 1,819, 246 140 164,628) 2,512,073} 2,883,800 
Fish-curing and -packing.......... 152 1,622,762} 2,035 347, 563 1,595,688] 2,552,991 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc..... 27 1,769,497 660 564, 256 1,561,390) 2,498,353 
Central electric stations........... 44 22,181,342 302 349, 282 489,014) 2,389,616 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 9 1,060, 650 195 257,176} 1,861,510} 2,335,973 
Butter and cheese..............--: | 38 917,053 200 197,040 1,258,961 1,859, 635 
Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 471 84,652,730) 11,500; 7,681,745 23,336, 462 39,329,809 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 794; 114,660,886) 17,963) 14,682,510) 39,750,561) 67,413, 742 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1928. 


The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing 
unit in the province, produced goods to the gross value of $127,223,217 in the 
calendar year 1928. This amount exceeded by nearly $71,000,000 the gross value 
of the products of the cotton yarn and cloth mills ($56,545,069), which in their 
turn showed an excess of value of products of over $3,000,000 when compared 
with establishments engaged in the manufacture of cigars and _ cigarettes 
($53,324,554). These three industries were followed in order of gross value of 
products by the generation of electric light and power, the manufacture of rail- 
way rolling stock, the making of butter and cheese, of men’s clothing, and of 
leather boots and shoes. 


The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a 
comparison with the industry throughout the Dominion. The Quebec indus- 
try, in addition to supplying nearly 12 p.c. of the total gross value of all 
products manufactured in the province, furnished nearly 55 p.c. of the 
products of pulp and paper mills throughout the country. The gross value 
of cotton yarn and cloth products from Quebec mills formed over 71 p.c., 
the gross value of cigars and cigarettes formed 87 p.c., the value of rail- 
way rolling stock 57 p.c., and the value of the boot and shoe products 
(the eighth industry in order of value of products) over 59 p.c. of the 
Dominion totals for these products. Thus Quebec is an outstanding manu- 
facturing province rather on account of her great individual industries than 
because of the diversification of her industrial activities. 
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11.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1928. 


Note,—Leading industries having fewer than 3 establishments are sugar refineries, cement and 


Estab- 
Industry. lish- 
ments. 
No. 

PHI RNG DAPOE te. sc ek rete eee es 50 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 17 
Cigars and cigarettes.............. 41 
Central electric stations........... 148 
Railway rolling stock............. 10 
Butter and cheese............0.08: 1,400 
Clothing, men’s factory............ 142 
Boots and shoes, leather.......... 117 
Flour.and feed millsx: i .cids. 6. 364 
Clothing, women’s factory......... 196 
SHIT DTOGUCtSITOK... hk. aeccmian © 1,041 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 17 
Non-ferrous metal smelting........ 3 
[SHES FEI CIOL UEe OO Seger og Se eee 8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 17 
Rubber goods, including footwear. 12 
Bread and bakery products........ 835 
Castings and forgings.............. 72 
IRI ACRINDE Vive oan sala aie ets oes 608 5" e 29 
Printing and publishing............ 62 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 

DPIESSOG LASES.. Fitesiclels oles isis so sie 9 
AD SP UOTIOS recat asics ee nee s 6 7 


Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
CHOCOIALO Ts Nesters cb nhc veeeie eos 

Petroleum products..............-. 5 

Tobacco, chewing, smoking and 


CUTE te a3 Rel eRe SE ack ge co 29 
Hosiery, knitted goods and fabric 
Pe ClOVOS dk Sisodacn |. Poasieheewes 38 
Planing-mill products............. 291 
Furnishing goods, men’s........... 1 
Printing and bookbinding......... 253 
Paints, pigments and varnishes.... 18 
Sheet metal products.............. 21 
Shipbuilding and repairs........... 5 
UE OCR Se ere ite cee sk saat ° 76 
Explosives, ammunition, fireworks 
PUA ATIGUCHEG Se os as asia sieisia < are'erel = 7 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron 
ANG [EELO- ALLOWS. 4 as Ss <P cole ereter: 10 
LETS PERE te C21 6) pene Et oe! 65 
Furniture and upholstered goods.. 70 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 77 
Hardware and tools............... 26 
Musical instruments............... 10 


Capital. 


$ 


376,351,076 
63, 828, 483 
31,749, 668 

371, 750, 195 
42,745,458 

8,192,991 
16,547,134 
18,416, 466 
10, 296, 741 
10,590, 955 
37,688, 780 

8,655,335 
34,046, 722 
20, 294,481 
24,220,711 
11,451, 850 
13, 233, 720 
25,661, 190 
23,580, 667 
15, 279, 128 


15, 198, 453 
16,121,529 


11,874,419 
12,475,081 


9,473,098 


12,771,067 
12, 883,573 
7,972,722 
9, 631,889 
11, 965, 832 
8,978, 626 
11,656, 621 
6,814,578 


11,876,925 
10, 282, 082 


11,193,486 
5, 784,574 


bridge-building. 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 
17,743 


Salaries 
an 

Wages. 
$ 


24,578, 601 
11, 645,259 
5,158, 741 
5,437,762 
17,053, 862 


5, 603 , 582 


1,203,318 
846, 562 


2,846,248 
1,396, 765 


1,708, 784 


3,139, 482 
2,847,579 
2,858,425 
4,121,060 
1,508, 273 
2,169,437 
3,383,173 
1,711,190 


1,273,459 


2,433,334 
2,089, 082 
2,378, 857 
2,815, 806 
1,577,854 
1,521,042 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 
$ 
48 262,196 
32,251,365 
16,219,372 
6,859, 708 
23,398, 384 
25,569, 662 
16,215,373 
15,617,786 
25, 246,346 
16,023,968 
18,158,418 
19, 613,433 
6,894,559 
6,773,926 
9,337,957 
6,811,318 
10, 067,733 
7,927,198 
7,575,300 
3,943,967 


9,928, 989 
3,371,496 


7,580,505 
10,338,794 


5,241,147 
7,572,381 


1,899,595 
5, 803 , 893 


3,564, 849 


1, 652,038 
3,518, 764 
2,610, 688 
1,042,195 
1,932,932 
2,537,445 


Products. 


Gross 
Value of - 


$ 


127,223,217 
56, 545, 069 
53,324, 554 
43,032,444 
41,620,368 
31,784,255 
30, 162, 782 
29,630,773 
29,338,759 
27,314, 966 
27,173,297 
25,245,993 
21,963,876 
21,542,886 
20,792,119 
20, 267, 854 
19,514, 222 
18,378, 848 
17,248,748 
16,049,026 


15,939,731 
15, 268, 267 


14, 743,227 
14, 690, 859 


14,455, 623 


13,496,411 
12,995, 639 
11,937,022 
10,522,303 
9,949,333 
9,478,214 
9,374, 606 
8,836,341 


7,644,297 


7,350,581 
7,295,971 
7,097,878 
6,860,587 
6,434, 681 
6,052,211 


Totals, Forty Leading Industries 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 


Percentages of forty industries to 


PLAN CILOLAIS hee. cs oc: Gab. Satan 79-10 


7,231) 1,583,350, 884 


86-34 


167,384 
204, 959 


81-67 


178, 558,071 
217,887,481 


81-95 


419,330, 821 


888, 577, 838 


510, 580, 872) 1,073,162,291 


82-13 


82-80 


Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1928. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. 
The gross value of its manufactured products in 1928 represented nearly 52 
p.c. of those of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second 


province in importance in this respect, amounted to about 28 p.c. 


This 


premier position in manufacturing has been fairly uniformly maintained by 
Ontario over a long period, as the following percentages show:—in 1926, 52 
p.c.; 1920, 50 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c. and 
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1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the rapid industrial development in recent years 
in other provinces such as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is 
maintaining a manufacturing production more than equal to that of the 
remainder of the Dominion. 


The automobile manufacturing industry of Ontario in 1928 came first in 
the value of its products, which amounted to $162,363,825 as compared with 
$106,486,641 for the flour and grist milling industry, which held second place. 
Other important industries in descending order, ‘with the value of their pro- 
ducts in 1928, were:—slaughtering and meat-packing, $90,500,960; rubber 
goods, $76,152,513; and pulp and paper, $74,220,178. As compared with 1927, 
automobile manufacturing showed an increase of nearly $34,000,000, while 
flour and grist mill products decreased by over $1,000,000. Slaughtering and 
meat-packing increased by over $1,000,000, rubber goods by over $3,000,000, 
while pulp and paper manufacturing decreased about $90,000 from the figures 
for 1927. 


As an indication of the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as 
compared with Quebec, the percentages which the 40 leading industries bear 
to the total manufacturing of the province are higher in nearly every par- 
ticular in Quebec than in Ontario, especially in the capital employed and 
the number of establishments and employees. Outstanding among the indus- 
tries in which the province of Ontario is pre-eminent is that of automobile 
manufacturing, which is carried on practically in this province alone. Other 
important industries in which Ontario leads, with the percentage which its 
production bore to that of the Dominion in 1928, are as follows:—agri- 
cultural implements, 95 p.c.; leather tanneries, 87 p.c.; rubber goods, 78 p.c.; 
furniture and upholstering, 78 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 
62 p.c.; electric apparatus and supplies, 77 p.c.; castings and forgings, 65 p.c.; 
steel and rolled products, pig iron, etc., 59 p.c.; slaughtering and meat-packing, 
52 p.c.; flour and grist mill products, 54 p.c.; hosiery, knit goods, etc., 70 p.c. 


12.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1928. 


Estab- he Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital ne an of Value of 
ments ployees.! Wages. | Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Automobiles sy pec eek ee ieee iu 95,571,751) 16,391) 28,863,826] 114,879,949] 162,363,825 
Blouraudieristanilisse. sae noses 715 30,000,850} 3,348) 3,671,378] 91,542,464) 106,486, 641 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 25 82,833,629} 4,996 6,618,659} 74,665,094} 90,500,960 
Rubber goods, including footwear. 31 58,510,946] 11,643] 14,198,415) 37,958,741] 76,152,513 
Pulpandpaperyen pe eee eee “48 220,281,502) 10,993) 15,732,781} 29,718,660} 74,220,178 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 104 63,062,031] 12,061) 15,122,478] 28,943,059) 71,831,640 
Central electric stations........... 420] 396,344,873 6,654] 10,723,034] 19,566,558) 67,311,989 
Butter and cheese.........0:..+0- 1,000 21,944, 296 6,170 6,491,908] 49,957,982) 64,980,854 
Castings and forgings.............. 184 57,658,842} 13,311] 17,724,051] 20,712,813) 54,500,029 
Hosiery, knit goods and fabric 

lowes 4550 f « SHAS. . keke cee ek 107 42,219,449] 12,714) 10,977,379) 21,441,827} 40,977,220 
Agricultural implements........... 44 88,283,656] 10,287) 12,975,484] 16,705,290) 39,134,169 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and : 

WO tMIN Gwe Ae rec ra ee ee 5 34,145,647} 2,530) 3,990,461) 8,762,837] 37,159,476 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron 

andiferro-alloyan...oskesce:..2\' 16 72,098,748] 4,709} 9,092,742) 17,859,303! 36,926,646 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 

Chocolate rss heire ee hae cee 129 29, 657, 262 6, 510 6,713,379 14,555,946 33,219, 234 
Bread and bakery products....... 960 19,693,170] 7,137} 8,120,394) 16,511,830) 33,098,415 
Clothing, women’s factory......... 210 13,825,601} 9,026) 9,418,031] 18,357,637] 32,806,828 
Furniture and upholstered goods. . 217 32,744,027! 9,3871 10,422,830! 12,801,4191 32,457,143 
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12.—_Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1928— 


concluded. 
Estab- Em- | Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. vais and of Value of 
ments. ig ha tae Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

UEP CLC) 0) St ARE ge Ne cae eee 116 44,343,656] 6,429) 8,933,960) 10,751,421} 31,955,826 
Saw Util) Produces cr he vkle.cb case 923 48,963,426] 10,948) 7,225,112) 17,757,266} 31,422,230 
Sheet metal products.............. fie 25,755,585} 5,319 6,459,372) 15,042,690) 30,731,458 
Leather, tanned, etc............... 40 26,574,429 8,245 8,733,910} 23,025,209) 30,683,133 
PObrOlen hs Proc Cts «ok, osvils erie wae ) 20,065,748} 1,894] 3,093,525) 20,962,944} 30,515,904 
Printing and publishing.,.......... 296 28,082,524; 6,861] 10,506,039} 7,338,772) 30,071,044 
Planing mill products............. 336 28,572,322} 5,861) 6,582,920} 15,586,143) 26,454,235 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 

PrCrseG PAGES tee hea, Sant San 2s 20} . 27,658,302; 1,850} 2,699,769] 13,162,489) 25,061,950 
Printing and bookbinding......... 418 21,081,495} 5,961} 7,969,675) 7,033,880} 21,828,683 
Coke and gas products............ py) 46,629,491 2,463 3,524,693) 10,849,063) 21,459,356 
PPIStINOTIOR tats teens sedan ele ae: 6 29,255,493] 1,023 1,426,533] 5,519,631) 19,883,092 
POTOWEIIOS Base cata. s ohee's oe ee 36 24,055,399} 1,870} 2,692,424) 7,931,962] 19,742,431 
Brass and copper products......... 65 15,120,933) 3,463 4,323,131] 11,751,191) 19,724,051 
Boots and shoes, leather.......... 65 11,174,306} 5,106} 5,107,115) 9,338,147) 17,971,958 
Hardware and tools.....::...-. 6. ; 84 21,311,395} 4,950} 5,898,619 6,294,765} 17,788,230 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 16 19,486,715} 5,129} 4,409,724] 9,319,754} 17,035,667 
Clothing, men’s factory............ 61 9,996,629} 4,239} 5,225,908} 7,613,464] 16,863,164 
Automobile supplies............... 45 15,516,147) 3,188} 4,326,488} 7,904,282) 15,813,930 
Fruit and vegetable canning, etc... 130 20,595,039} 4,373 1,972,607} 8,961,730) 15,360,342 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

toilet preparations.............. 56 14, 280, 294 1,570 1,729,544 8,497,924) 14,840,724 
Boxes and bags, paper............. 76 11,826,229} 3,119] 3,219,740) 7,060,874) 13,834,278 
Lithographing and engraving..... ¢ 64 14,191,018} 3,825} 5,957,961] 3,991,347] 138,547,878 
Paints and varnishes.............. 383 9,560,599) 1,297) 1,959,288) 7,372,087) 13,508,548 


Totals, Forty Leading Industries| 7,215] 1,842,973,454| 241,855| 299,835, 287| 838, 008, 444) 1,550,225,872 


Grand Totals, All Industries... 9,900! 2,275, 921,056) 320,729) 391,375, 947/1,034,501,240)1,949,724,119 
Percentages of forty leading in- 
dustries to grand totals......... 72-88 80:97) 75-41 76-61 81-00 79-51 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1928. 


The flour-milling industry is outstanding among the manufactures of the 
Prairie Provinces. During 1928, as will be seen from Table 13, the gross 
value of the products of flour mills was greater in each province except 
Manitoba than that of any other industry and amounted to $18,788,855 in 
Manitcba, $15,781,289 in Saskatchewan and $21,005,113 in Alberta, a combined 
total of over 17 p.c. of the gross value of the products of manufactures 
in these provinces. The second industry in point of gross production 
was slaughtering and meat-packing, with products valued at $21,328,420 in 
Manitoba and $16,152,956 in Alberta. Butter- and cheese-making showed a 
gross value of production of $8,749,518 in Manitoba, $6,966,282 in Saskatche- 
wan and $6,810,805 in Alberta. 


The importance of these industries, based on such natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. Atten- 
tion may also be drawn to the generation of electric light and power in all three 
provinces and to the refining of petroleum in Alberta. 
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13.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta» 
1 


Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
three establishments in each industry, are:—in Saskatchewan, petroleum refining and sheet metal pro- 
ducts; in Alberta, railway rolling stock and cement. The statistics for these industries are included in 
the grand totals for the provinces. 


MANITOBA. 
Estab- Kine Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. lotieos an of Value of 
ments. peed a Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 6 5,029, 265 1,309 1,654,732} 17,635,966] 21,328,420 
Hlournanderistimills..48 one eesse- 38 6,050,473 540 657,740} 15,203,144] 18,788,855 
Railway rolling stock............. 3 8,521,649] 4,164) 6,091,042) 4,421,012) 11,242,505 
Butterand cheeses... . 4... .o. ee. 69 3,669, 729 852} 1,258,181} 6,002,957} 8,749,518 
Central electric stations........... 39 46, 634, 904 15355) 2,077, 126 936,950} 6,801,801 
Printing and publishing. ........... 67 3, 699, 524 1,087 1,831,037) 1,050,909} 5,383,787 
Bags, cotton and jute.............. 5 2,161,309 252 290,964} 4,394,477] 5,043,513 
Breweries ® .Ae.ek tao. ee 8 5, 672, 630 575 841,030} 1,379,871] 4,943,868 
Printing and bookbinding......... 63 4,140,821 1,240} 1,764,850] 1,476,949) 4,214,511 
Bread and bakery products....... 115 1,991, 688 881 964,678} 2,089,775) 4,070,991 
Totals,Ten Leading Industries 495 87,571,992} 12,255) 17,431,380} 54,592,010) 90,567,769 
Grand Totals, All Industries.. 871} 159,721,124) 21,168) 25,023,502) 88,284,693) 159,435, 094 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
Flour and grist mill products...... 63 6,090, 218 594 817,973} 12,288,373] 15,781,289 
Buttersandrcheeses. . 5% sebies chins 88 4,155, 554 602 783,929] 4,719,284] 6,966,282 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 3 2,663,674 545 674,830] 5,007,526 6,353, 478 
Central electric stations........... 158 11,126,900 562 793,634] ~ 20,241 3,775,975 
Printing and publishing............ 135 2,758, 562 842 1,408, 584 768,325| 3,588,886 
Breweries cadaver tc eran ae 7 3,334, 606 216 277,779| (1,440,537) ~ 350315601 
Bread and bakery products....... 111 1, 982, 896 543 634,063} 1,404,589) 2,806,277 
Planing-mill products............. 16 Gia dco 403 576, 225 869, 074 1, 883,941 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 17 824, 730 367 377, 883 119, 209 822,369 
Aerated and mineral waters....... el 573,751 91 111,702 148, 147 440, 909 
Totals,Ten Leading Industries 615 $5,277,014; 4,765) 6,456,602) 26,785,305) 45,951,007 
Grand Totals, All Industries.. 737 44,622,135} 6,173) 8,003,577) 34,186,731} 59,125,280 
ALBERTA. 
Flour and grist mill products...... 66 8,877,209 756 1,033,371] 17,032,649] 21,005,113 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 6 9,584,122 oz? 1,823,133] 13,345,717] 16,152,956 
Petroleum products. .....2......<+ Is 5, 645, 866 442 631,077} 7,156,864] 11,255,742 
Butter and cheese. ....c.0..0 52 sae 105 3, 028,025 498 648,456} 5,195,128) 6,810,805 
BrewGriesssarc corn ene ee 5 8,168, 084 317 551,148} 1,535,923) 6,790,228 
Central electric stations........... 71 18, 683 , 585 735| 1,195,556 615,746} 4,556,228 
Bread and other bakery products. 128 2,752,067 620 704,107} 1,736,721] 3,520,789 
Printing and publishing............ 76 3,519,489 754 1,167,524 572,937| 3,319,775 
Satin lsh eanen teres, ec ieaet.ye es 65 1,930,042; 1,237 688,983} 1,198,074] 2,547,101 
Planingwmills etc. ceseeeeeenee es 18 1,749,121 343 487,635 824,228] 1,678,563 
Totals,Ten Leading Industries 545 63,937,610} 7,224] 8,930,990} 49,213,987] 77,637,300 
Grand Totals, All Industries.. 778 92,190,476) 10,559) 11,382,772) 59,398,697) 100,744, 401 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1928.1 


British Columbia was in 1928 the third most important manufacturing 
province in the Dominion, producing goods to a gross value of $270,851,669. 
About 23 p.c. of this production, or $62,536,200, is seen in Table 14 to be 
that of the sawmilling industry; the predominance of forest products industries 


1 Including Yukon Territory. 
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in the industrial life of the province is emphasized if to this figure be added 
$18,714,056, the gross value of products of the pulp and paper industry and 
$3,825,208, that of the planing mills and sash and door factories. Second in 
importance among the industries of the province is that of fish-curing and 
-packing, with a gross value of products of $24,261,345, followed by the pulp and 
paper industry, electric ight and power generation, and slaughtering and meat- 
packing. 


14.—Statistics of Twenty-five Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1928.1 


Nors.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
three establishments in each industry, are non-ferrous metal smelting, sugar refining, cement and explosives 
The statistics for these industries are included in the grand total of all industries in the province. 


—— 


Estab- hue Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. 1 pe and of Value of 
ments. PONCE. Wages. Materials: | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Sve t E BS * 8 ant, See eee ey oe ee 314 57,613,927} 15,005} 18,281,163] 33,668,354] 62,536,200 
Fish-curing and -packing.......... 136 20, 961,338 7,176} 3,488,386] 12,908,157} 24,261,345 
Pulp and papers: 5 Paes es. oe 6 47,331,108) 2,855} 4,432,572! 5,357,002} 18,714,056 
Central electric stations........... 79 75,366, 646 Lovoe 2,798,704 2,223,978] 12,353,576 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... a 6,197,315 671 927,375 9,764,492} 11,550,069 
Petroleum products............... 3 5,388,305 343 627,886] 6,031,846 6,951,695 
Printing and publishing............ 61 4,271,150 1,406 2,368,496 1,382,792 6,187,566 
- Bread and bakery products....... 209 3,120,796) 1,151 1,317,643] 2,689,065] 5,160,482 
Fruit and vegetable packing....... 24 3,501, 466 1,270 782,496 3,231,797 5,073,854 
Butter and cheese................. 36 1,878, 230 513 750,295] 3,397,486} 4,932,788 
Sheet metal products.............. 18 6,999, 930 557 811,042 2,665,411 4,842,089 
Planine-mill products .....00.4... 52 2,921,001 1,022 15306,.515 1,765,365 3, 825, 208 
HELO WOTUC Sie ae AOA Ha tisibke selene oendiars( 10 4,475, 887 261 463,125} 1,486,761] 3,795,952 
Wofice andsspices. 255 i265 bo. os 9 1,001, 700 109 136,177} 2,772,587) 3,681,144 
PD AUMLCTIOS Ue heres coe oe oo ode a 5) 5,148, 685 211 244,039 1,195,107 3,179,341 
Shipbuilding and repairs........... 14 5,972,339 840} 1,303,312 744,683] 2,743,535 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 58 2,116,942 1,462 1,391,110 210,087; 2,670,093 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
UAT cee ees ha ca one thane: sisroodoss 44 (eis .t26 512 536,097} 1,417,257) 2,566,949 
Coke and gas products............ 6 12,602,896 500 686 , 899 1,009,010 2,338,628 
Castings and forgings.............. 28 38.082 682 939, 806 611,892 2,219,065 
Printing and bookbinding......... 73 1,472,462 541 781, 639 732,786} 2,041,445 
Boxes and packing cases........... 13 1,484,078 533 582,571 1,042,417} 2,034,728 
Flour and feed mills............... 4 1,396,430 105 115,614) 1,366,984 1,637,832 
Paints and varnishes.............. 8 1,387,547 161 199,378 716, 704 1,435,094 
Furniture and upholstering........ 40 1,353,310 501 551,371 508, 763 1,251, 709 


Totais, Twenty-five Leading 
MR INCRUESLENOS Foo 5 ois, c.sso Sis ciase 1,255| 278,519,146) 40,122) 45,828,711) 98,941,733) 197,984, 443 


Grand Totals, All Industries.| 1,624) 367,898,589) 48,949} 58,726,003) 137,185,812) 270,851, 669 


Percentages of twenty-five lead- 
ing industries to grand totals. 17-27 75-701 81-97 78-03 72°12 73-09 


1JIncluding Yukon Territory. 


Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital investment in 1928 in all establishments irrespective of the 
number of employees was $4,780,296,049, as compared with $4,337,631,558 in 1927, 
and with $3,190,026,358 in 1921, an increase of 49 p.c. in 7 years. 
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The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illus- 
trated by the investments of capital. Capital employed in Ontario during 1920 
was 49:5 p.c. of the total, 50°6 p.c. in 1921, 52-5 p.c. in 1923, 50-4 p.c. in 1925, 
49-2 p.c. in 1927, and 47-6 p.c. in 1928. The percentage employed in the plants 
of Quebec was 30:5 in 1920, 30-8 in 1921, 29-5 in 1924, 30-6 in 1926, 31-7 in 1927 
and 33:1 p.c. in 1928. British Columbia held third place in 1928 with a capital 
of 7°7 p.c. of the total, while Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Alberta followed in the order named, with proportions of between 4 p.c. and 2 p.c. 
each. (Table 15.) 

From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1928, with an invest- 
ment of 24:2 p.c. of the total. The central electric station industry was 
second with 20-0, the iron and steel group third with 14-7, and the vegetable 
products group fourth with 11:1 pc. (Table 16.) 

The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of 
interest in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921, lands, 
buildings and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 
1923 the proportion had increased to 64 p.c., in 1924 to 65 p.c. and to 66 p.c. in 
1926, 1927 and 1928. The fixed assets amounted to $3,142,419,861 in 1928, while 
quick assets, including the materials on hand, stock in process, cash and sun- 
dries, were valued at $1,637,876,188. Details by industrial groups and by 
provinces are given in Table 17%. 


15.— Provincial Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, in Percentages, 1920-1928. 


Province. 1920. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


Prince Edward Island..... 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
INGVa SCOLInes 4 eke outs k 4-2 3:3 43083 3-3 wed 22h 3-1 3-0 2-9 2-9 
New Brunswick........... 3-1 3-1 2-5 2-5 2-5 2-4 2-4 2-3 2-4 
Quebece Met ess ee 30-5 30-8 29-9 29-9 29-5 29-9 30-6 31-7 33-1 
Ontariors: Seer. bees 49-5 50-6 52-3 52-5 51-8 50-4 49-8 49-2 47-6 
Manitobac:. eke sce 3-4 2-9 2-7 2-7 3-1 3-2 3:2 3-5 3-3 
Saskatchewan............. 0-9 1:0 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-9 0-9 
Albertaid. doe one see 1-8 1-7 1-7 1-8 1-9 1-8 1-8 1-9 2-0 
British Columbia and 
Youn oeehe ee eto ee 6-5 6-5 6-5 6-5 7-1 8-3 8-3 7-5 7-7 
Totals® asmcascee 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-6 | 160-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-6] 100-0 100-0 


1§6.—-Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada 
by Industrial Groups and Percentages, 1926-1928. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Industrial Group. - | Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Amount. age. Amount. age. Amount. age. 
$ $ $ ; 
Vegetable products.......... 449, 259,094 11-3 || 494,176,054 11-4 |} 531,918,725 11-1 
AMMA PLOCUCUB 44s cere. 223,938,559 5:6 |] 233,113,872 5-4 || 243,550,121 5-1 
Textilemroductss Jen eceet 317,275,429 8-0 || 346,512,165 8-0 || 365,721,591 7-7 
Woodiand paperencne soon 929,589, 278 23-3 11,023,301, 749 23-6 }11,158, 651,534 24-2 
Iron and its products........ 597, 982,098 15-0 || 638,914,893 14-7 702, 931, 186 14-7 
Non-ferrous metals.......... 202, 503, 426 5-1 208,957,166 4-8 253 , 367,370 5-3 
Non-metallic minerals....... 261,724,184 6-6 280, 033, 057 6-4 298, 693, 122 6-3 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

Gucts: et BR eee eee 133,407,891 3-3 134, 618, 839 3-1 148, 939, 920 O71 
Miscellaneous industries..... 109, 669, 565 2:8 111,178,478 2-6 119,602,877 2-5 
Central electric stations..... 756, 220,066 19-0 866, 825, 285 20-0 956,919, 603 20-0 

Totals, .canyetuoes 3, 981,569, 590 100-0 |14,337, 631,558 106-0 ||4, 780,296, 649 100-0 


e 


~ 
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Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1928. 
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17._Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 


Land, Materials Cash, 
Estab- ames, a Ls meet oe and 
; Ig ixtures, tocks in perating Tota 
Province and Group. bet Machinery process, Accounts Capital. 
and Finished and Bills 
Tools Products, etc.| Receivable. 
No $ $ $ $ 
MED tAISS ees Bees ee 23,379 | 3,142,419, 861 | 836,980,419 | 800,895,769 | 4,780, 296,049 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island........... aad 2,190, 250 503,978 427,340 3,121,568 
INGA COLIA Le ebciaatt oa oe Oe 1,167 99,004,155 18,508,073 ml 29%4 103 138,809,331 
BNO WEMSTUNS WACK tc. 50 cs nc ne oc. acess 794 74,272, 694 21,201,866 19, 186,326 114, 660, 886 
SUIS 2 0 AA TE oe Al a rae Un2o8 1,089, 987,730 262,407, 699 230,955,455 | 1,583,350, 884 
PETAL Leen ta kbs ode xis wees S 9,900 1,413,704, 065 430,188,189 432,028,802 | 2,275,921,056 
“LLITTAE 2) 6 Caine ee aparece 871 112,289,985 25, 229,009 22,202, 130 159, 721, 124 
Saskatchewan Gust.» 2scLisu..% 737 29,965,089 8,894, 731 55 7162,015 44,622,135 
1 UY eo gf yes Bg aa Se Oe aie 778 63,971,445 16,527,881 11,691,150 92,190,476 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 1,624 257, 034, 448 53,518,993 57,345, 148 367, 898, 589 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products.............. 4,845 287,696,962 | 139,177,003 | 105,044,760 531,918,725 
Animal products ii. tj Ae Oe 4,542 119, 286, 669 74,215, 651 50,047,801 243,550,121 
Textiles and textile products..... 1,885 181,875, 194 98, 425,504 85, 420, 893 365,721,591 
Wood and paper products........ 7,290 777,940,694 | 202,473,962 | 178,236,878 | 1,158, 651,534 
Tron and its products............. 1,159 379, 937, 969 155, 343,328 167, 649, 889 702,931,186 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 406 131, 348, 234 56, 568, 854 65,450, 282 253,367,370 
Non-metallic mineral products.. 1,178 215,035,996 46, 659, 899 36, 997,227 298, 693 , 122 
Chemicals and allied products... 572. 85, 784, 820 29, 820,374 33,334, 726 148, 939, 920 
Miscellaneous industries.......... 453 61,942,805 23,723,270 33, 936, 802 119, 602,877 
Central electric stations.......... 1,049 901,570,518 10,572,574 44,776,511 956,919, 603 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1928 was in that year 658,023, as 
compared with 618,933 in the same industries in 1927 and 456,076 in 1921. The 
1928 employees included 91,243 salaried employees, this figure being obtained 
from the manufacturers at the end of the year, and 566,780 wage-earners, the 
average number employed, as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the 
numbers on the pay-rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 
1925, the number of wage-earners was computed as the sum of the number 
recorded each month divided by 12 whether the establishment was operating the 
12 months or not. Beginning with the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries 
which are in operation only a limited number of months in each year, such as 
sawmilling, fruit and vegetable canning, etc., the average was computed by 
dividing the sum of the wage-earners reported on the 15th of each month by 
the number of months in operation. This change of method increased the 
apparent number of employees, especially in seasonal industries, but also in the 
groups containing such seasonal industries and in provincial and Dominion totals. 
Consequently, the change of method exerted a reducing influence on apparent 
average wages and on all other averages per wage-earner and per employee. 

The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, 
is given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of 
manufacturing production, in Table 18. Then, taking the percentage of those 
employed in each year to those employed in 1917, and dividing i¢ into the volume 
of manufacturing production in each year (see Table 4 of this report for method 
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used in obtaining this figure), the quotient gives a tentative conclusion regarding 
the efficiency of production per person employed in years subsequent to 1917, as 
compared with that year. This index of the efficiency of production per employee 
is, of course, affected by the change explained above in the method of com- 
puting the number of employees in 1925 and subsequent years as compared with 
1924 and previous years. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent number 
of employees in 1925 and later years, it proportionately decreased the index of 
the efficiency of production. How far the increased efficiency of recent years 
may be due to the use of improved appliances of production (the horse-power 
used per wage-earner employed increased from 3-04 in 1917 to 6-45 in 1928), how 
far to increased efficiency in the employees and how far to improvements in 
methods of organization, is a problem which cannot be solved for the country 
as a whole with our present information. It may, however, be possible for those 
having intimate knowledge of the business of individual firms to solve this prob- 
lem with approximate accuracy for their own particular plants. The table here 
published may be considered as supplying satisfactory evidence of a general 
gain in volume of production per person employed. In this connection it should 
be remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large numbers overseas, 
many persons of low efficiency were being employed, their inefficiency being 
concealed at the time by the prevailing inflation of prices. 


18.—Salaried and Wage-earning Employees in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-1928. 


Percentage Index 


; : f Number] Number | Efficiency 
Salaried Wage- Total : 
Year of Employ-| of Volume of 
Employees.) Earners. | Employees. ees relative] of Mf’d. | Production. 
to 1917. Products. 
No No. No p.c ; 

LOT eee RNR. cpa RY a: 68, 726 552, 968 621, 694 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOTS RRM ors ote etin cine eee 70, 706 547,599 618,305 99-5 102-0 102-5 
DUO Ate... Bes AEE 81,681 529,327 611,008 98-3 98-3 100-0 
PLN ets toe ROE OO 83,015 526,571 609, 586 98-1 95-2 97-0 
UO DAY sats Parting Sisal ances 74, 873 381, 203 456,076 73-4 87-4 119-1 
ODD one ae Ee Nias ea 76,040 398,390 474, 430 76-3 97-7 128-1 
IPAS Sk iene Rc Rte el 78, 273 446,994 525, 267 84-5 106-7 126-3 
1.924 yee eo, ROR Rs OEE. AE 76, 230 432,273 508, 503 81-8 104-7 128-0 
1 EAS ers ot 2A cy Re re I eee 77, 623 466, 602 544, 225 87-5 112-4 128-5 
LOD OASREEAS: eran tea sneer 81,794 499,745 581,539 93-5 128-6 137-5 
OATES OR Na a RS Oa BI 85, 483 533, 450 618, 933 99-6 140-4 141-0 
1 Ws idle acta dts het wae Raab ta 91, 243 566, 780 658, 023 105-8 157-1 148-5 


Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1928 derived 
from the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 6 of this chapter, (pp. 424- 
429). According to these statistics, the 23,379 establishments covered employed 
91,243 salaried employees and 566,780 wage-earners, a total of 658,023 persons. 
Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 139 were classed as 
salary earners and 861 as wage-earners; the former earned 23-2 p.c. and the 
latter 76°8 p.c. of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


Provincial Distribution of Employees in 1928.—An analysis of the returns 
by provinces shows that 49,162 or 53-8 p.c. of all employees on _ salaries 
were employed in Ontario; of this number 36,204 were males and 12,958 were 
females. The proportion that the male salary workers in Ontario bore to the 
total number of such workers was 51°8 p.c., while female office employees 
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constituted 60°6 p.c. of the total. In Quebec, which, with 25,246 persons, 
recorded the second largest number of salaried workers, were situated 28-8 
p.c. of the male and 24:0 p.c. of the female salaried employees. British 
Columbia also had a higher proportion of male than female salaried employees, 
having 6:4 p.c. of male to 4°5 p.c. of female salary earners. Of the total salaries, 
$94,376,781 or 54:0 p.c. was reported in Ontario, $49,485,152 or 28-3 p.c. in 
Quebec, and $10,587,954 or 6:1 p.c. in British Columbia. 


The male wage-earners numbered 441,189 and the female 125,591; 48-4 
p.c. of the former and 46-0 p.c. of the latter were employed in Ontario. 
Quebec manufacturers reported 29-8 p.c. of the males as compared with 38-6 
p.c. of the females, while British Columbia had 8-5 p.c. of the males and 4:6 p.c. 
of the females. As to earnings, Ontario firms paid out 51:2 p.c. of the total, 
Quebec 29-0 p.c. and British Columbia 8-3 p.c. 

Distribution by Industries.—The wood and paper industries, with 19,952 
salaried employees, reported a larger number of these than any other group, 
having 21:9 p.c. of the total and paying 23-1 p.c. of the aggregate salaries; 24:4 
p.c. of the total wage-earners belonged to this group, which paid out 23-9 p.c. 
of the wages. Only 8-9 p.c. of the total females working for wages were in the 
wood and paper industries, as compared with 28-8 p.c. of the total males on 
wages. The textile industries had 18-4 p.c. of the wage-earners, who earned 14:5 
p.c. of the wages; the number of female workers in these industries formed 50-0 
p.c. of the total females and the males only 9:3 p.c. of the aggregate of male 
wage-earners. In the iron and steel group, 18-4 p.c. of the total workers were 
paid 23°8 p.c. of the total wages. The number of men employed in these 
‘industries constituted 22-9 p.c. of the total male wage-earners in 1928, while only 
2:6 p.c. of the total female wage-earners were engaged in iron and steel plants. 


19.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces 
and Groups of Industries, 1928. 


Binplosees on | Employees on 

alaries. - ages. 

Province and Group. ee es ernie te Wages 

Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island........... 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-3 0-6 0-1 
BNIOWARCOUIA: Eons tae 0.0% oie ot 2-0 1-9 1:6 3:2 2-7 2-2 
New Brunswitk:....5:...5.2.2.. 1-9 1-8 1-8 2-9 2-9 2-0 
CTENE CD eee DOLD to eee faa 28-8 24-0 28-3 29-8 38-6 29-0 
ERE IGS EEL loos sb esles ewes 51-8 60-6 54-0 48-4 46-0 51-2 
WESHMHGDA Sd. BAT Sih. os cae oe 4-5 3-9 4-3 4-0 2-9 4-3 
PIBSICALCOOWAN. ac cecnsaccspevesys 1-8 1-1 1-5 0-9 0-4 0-9 
mori 24s ee tee, ss be SS 2-6 2-1 2:3 2-0 1:3 2-0 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 6-4 4-5 6-1 8:5 4-6 8-3 
PRO LAS Sag ho kes Daa te 100-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 

~ Vegetable products.............. 12-9 12-9 13-1 11-0 18-6 11-2 
atm AL PrOdUGhS. 5 vc eeepc eves 12-6 * 9-4 9-6 9-4 12-2 7°8 
ierttic products. .::... 0s es oe 9-3 15-1 10-9 9-3 50-0 14-5 
Wood and paper products........ 22-0 21-5 23-1 28-8 8-9 23-9 
Tron and its products............ 16+4 15-5 17-4 22-9 2-6 23-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...... y fe 8-2 7-3 5-6 3°3 6-0 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 4-3 3-1 4-0 5-5 0-6 5-2 

_ Chemicals and allied products. . 4-7 B°7 4-9 2-0 2-2 2-0 
Miscellaneous industries......... 3-4 3-0 3-7 3°3 1-6 3-2 
Central electric stations......... 7:2 5-6 6-0 2-2 - 2-4 
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Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures, 1928. 
record of the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as 
compiled by the Census of Industry, is given by sex in Table 20, which shows 
that the peak of employment was in September, when manufactuming generally 
was at a high level. The number engaged in factories increased steadily from 
the beginning of 1928 until September; thereafter there was a small monthly 
reduction until the end of the year. During the period of continuous expansion 
up to September, 95,500 persons were added to the pay rolls of the reporting 
manufacturers. 


While employment for male operatives expanded from the beginning of the 
year to its maximum in August, the number of female workers was greatest in 
September, chiefly on account of seasonal activity in 'the vegetable and fruit 
preserving group, which employs a considerable proportion of women. Textiles, 
the one group in which tthe majority of workers are women, also reported more 
than average employment during the autumn. Indicative of the expansion of 
industrial operations during 1928 is the fact that in every month of that year 
the number of wage-earners employed exceeded the total for the corresponding 
month of the previous year and this excess was greatest in the later months of 
the year. 


20.—Total Number of Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 
Month. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
DSRUALY 6 wie tons occas 360, 284 103,739 464, 023 365,790 107,362 473, 152 
PEDPUATY ss... chante nae 370, 933 106, 691 477,624 379,547 110, 764 490,311 
Mare Di Fh: io.<.che ante an. ale 382,119 108, 966 491,085 393,416 112,814 506, 230 
PARDEM woke ate resets 391, 606 108, 764 500,370 408, 559 114,007 522,566 
NERY oS gers ca bites Sotoantse eae 406,949 111,813 518,762 432,338 116,874 549,212 
PONG: oss inedia nee eee ed eee 415, 228 112, 686 527,914 442,945 117,921 560, 866 
S| 1h aes Ar ie AE eS. 413,086 112,400 525,486 445, 664 116,707 562,371 
PONE USE ide ob Se dens hale eee 408,799 113, 130 521,929 447,717 120,082 567,799 
eptember sexsi sea 403 , 837 117,113 520,950 443 , 060 125, 592 568, 652 
October s7eteRosee or tnak 396,580 118,527 515,107 437,597 125,090 562, 687 
INOVORANGE. atrdesusee ss saan 383, 018 114, 906 497,924 422,045 122, 168 544, 213 
PDOCCTH DOES 3s oh weet nde aa 368, 692 111,404 480,096 407,257 117,191 524,448 


Days in Operation and Hours Worked.—During 1928, each plant, on the 
average, operated full time 229 days. The average day was 8-5 hours and tthe 
average week 49-6 hours. The time in operation and the average number of 
hours worked are shown by provinces and industrial groups in Table 21. 
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21.—Number of Days in Operation and of Hours Worked per Shift and per Week in 
the Manufactures of Canada, by Provinces and Groups, 1928. 


Average 


Time in Operation—Number | Days in Average 
j Number of of Days. Full Time) w ned | 1 
Province and Group. Establish- Operation is 
ments... |_—————_ per —_———- 
Full Part Idl Establish-| Per | Per 
Time. Time re ment. | Shift.)Week. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island............<. iL 31,802 8, 847 40,155 115 | 8-4] 49-8 
NOVA DCObastess Gd. ois. .e AG 1,167 | 208,777 16,026 | 135,705 179} 9-0 | 53-4 
ON oi Bruns WICK < 6.56 ccie. 6 000 0s ses 94] 140,936 11, 723 88,350 178 | 8-3] 48-9 
EDIE, SEY le ee ar ee te 7,231 11,578, 853 91,771 | 420,447 218 | 9-0} 52-5 
MOR TI etre Be eee od Fe Siac ee ans 9,900 |2,386,268 | 166,493 | 402,564 241 | 8-31} 48-0 
UCR EG 6) I tag ad a Si i= 231. 751 12,842 22,010 266 | 8-3] 47-8 
ASR AECROWAN Fag ce Sooo Sania. dise ss lek 179, 994 35,302 16, 285 244 8-7 | 51-0 
Oc LGA, 2 ROWER Ae eee Sie ROS BE a orl 778 | 202,511 12,762 26,066 260 | 8-3] 48-5 
British Columbia and Yukon....... 1,624 | 393,897 23,404 83,124 243 7-4 | 47-1 
TOCA Hrd Sh iccccepeoct 235979 |5,004,789 | 379,170 |1, 234, 706 229 | 8-5 | 49-6 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products) scenes aeass. eles: 4,845 |1, 202,656 96,303 | 196,259 248 | 8-8] 52-8 
MITA PFOMUCUSs acs vc tks ens eee es 4,542 | 968,291 34,337 159,125 213 |o4-38 |). 42-9 
Hoextile products, sco sok. es ek week oe 1,885 | 480,860 43,798 39,566 255 | 8:51] 46-8 
Wood and paper products........... 7,290 |1,376, 568 98,551 | 741,311 189 | 9-0] 52-6 
Tron and its products...........2... 1,159 | 330,505 11,894 11,697 285 | 8-7 | 48-3 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 406 116, 439 2,503 5,076 287 8-1 45-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1,178 279, 723 18,535 59, 285 238 8-0 46-7 
Chemicals and allied products...... 572 17,421 4,602 12,900 275 7-3 41-9 
Miscellaneous industries............ 453 121,780 7,542 8,086 269 8-7 48- 
Central electric stations............ 1,049 | 320,546 61,105 1,401 305 - - 


1 Information on these points is incomplete for dairy factories in Prince Edward Island and Quebec and 
for all central electric stations. These establishments have therefore been eliminated in working out the 
averages. 


Subsection 3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 


1928. 


The total amount disbursed by manufacturers in salaries and wages during 
1928 was $755,199,372 paid to 658,023 workers, as compared with $693,932,228 paid 
to 618,933 persons in 1927 and $653,850,933 paid to 581,539 persons in 1926. 
Of the 1928 aggregate, $174,770,879 or 23-2 p.c. was paid to 91,243 salaried 
employees who constituted 18-9 p.c. of the total number, and $580,428,493 
or 76°8 p.c. was paid in wages to 566,780 wage-earners, who formed 86:1 p.c. 
of the aggregate number of employees. 


The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1928 was 
$1,915, compared with $1,899 in 1927, $1,867 in 1926, $1,843 in 1925, $1,831 in 
1924 and $1,824 in 1923. The average wage paid was $1,024 in 1928, $997 in 1927, 
$1,003 in 1926, $971 in 1925, $972 in 1924 and $959 in 1923. 


The increase of 9-2 p.c. recorded in aggregate wages in 1928 as compared 


with the preceding year was accompanied by a 6-2 p.c. gain in the number of 


operatives employed, while the average wage increased by 2-7 p.c. Employees 
on salaries increased by 6-7 p.c. and aggregate salaries by 7-6 p.c., while average 
salaries advanced by 0°8 p.. 
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The ‘proportion of female wage-earners per 1,000 was 222 and of male 
operatives 778 during 1928, while in each 1,000 salary earners 234 were women 
and 766 were men. The proportion of females among wage-earners was slightly 
less, while that among salaried employees was greater than in the preceding 
year. The number of male salary-earners increased by 6:0 p.c. in 1928 as 
compared with 1927, while there was a gain of 9-1 p.c. in the number of 
women office help employed. The percentages of increase among wage-earners 
were 6°6 for the males and 4:9 for the females. 


Average Earnings, by Provinces, of Persons Employed in Manufactures.— 
Table 22 shows the number of salary and wage-earners and the average salary 
and wage paid in 1928 by manufacturers in the various provinces, also average 
earnings in 1927. 


There were successive rises in average salaries from Prince Edward Island 
to Quebec, which showed the highest average of all the provinces, while the 
mean in British Columbia and Ontario was slightly lower than in Quebec. In 
the Prairie Provinces, the averages were also smaller, especially in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, where salaries were, on the whole, below those in New Brunswick. 
In British Columbia and the Yukon the average was $1,955. Over 60 p.c. 
of the total female salary earners were employed in Ontario, as compared with 
only 52 p.c. of the total male salaried workers; in Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the proportion of women workers was lower than that of men. 


There were general increases in average wages from the eastern provinces 
through to Manitoba, where the mean for the year, $1,182, was the highest in 
the Dominion, being $158 greater than the general average. In the western 
provinces there was an unusually small proportion of women workers, while 
many of the male employees were engaged in the better-paid wood and paper, 
electric hght and power industries. In the four provinces situated to the east, 
average wages in manufacturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, 
while from Ontario westward the opposite was the case. 


The seasonal nature of some of the leading manufactures, notably fish- 
preserving and lumbering, tended to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime 
Provinces. These industries, in which 87 p.c. of the reported wage-earners 
in these provinces were engaged, worked on the average only 102 and 91 days 
respectively during 1928. Quebec, where the mean wage was below the general 
average, reported a larger proportion of female workers than the other pro- 
vinces; of these a considerable number were employed in the textile, food and 
other industries. That province had 38:6 p.c. of the total number of 
women employed in manufacturing in the Dominion, as compared with .29-8 
p.c. of the aggregate male operatives, but the 31-7 p.c. of the total wage- 
earners reported in Quebec received only 29-0 p.c. of the total wages. On the 
other hand, in Ontario, where the mean was higher than the general average, 
48:4 p.c. of the total males and 46-0 p.c. of the total females, or 47-9 p.c. of the 
general aggregate, were paid 51:2 p.c. of the total wages disbursed. The fact 
that average wages in Alberta and British Columbia were lower than in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan ivas partly a result of the seasonal nature of some of the 
industries in the former provinces, especially fish and fruit-preserving and saw- 
milling in British Columbia. 


ae 
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22.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1928, and Average 
Salaries and Wages, by Provinces, 1927 and 1928. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 
Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 
Province. 

Male. |Female.) Total. | 1928. | 1927. || Male. |Female.} Total. | 1928. | 1927. 

No. No. No. $ $ No. No. No. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 151 2h 182) 1011) 912 ete 732 1,853] 285)- +. 254 
NONE NSCOLLAS Irs soe arse css 1,383 395 LS Ve603in iL 635) 14,008 3,436) 17,444 745 675 
- New Brunswick.......... 13 375 1,688) 1,855; 1,817) 12,656 3,619) 16,275 710 694 
Musheg W.gebos ec tye}. 2 20,109 5,137} 25,246) 1,960] 1,932) 181,279} 48,434) 179,713 937 916 
RO LOrIO mad dee adhe Nan ive 36,204} 12,958} 49,162} 1,920} 1,906) 213,754) 57,813) 271,567} 1,094} 1,071 
SAI LO Use ce Nees 3, 169 829 3,998} 1,887) 1,863) 17,540 3,628} 21,168] 1,182) 1,135 
Saskatchewan............ 1,269) » 236 1,505) 1,721) 1,684 4,201 467 4,668} 1,160} 1,142 
HUD) 2 6 ae ea a on 1,810 458 2,208) daaoo} Loo 8,915 1,644; 10,559} 1,078) 1,065 

British Columbia and 

Sade Shas Bare aa 4,450 966] 5,416) 1,955) 1,983] 37,715) 5,818)- 43,533) 1,106] 1,077 
MEOUAIS Core ee ee 69,858} 21,385] 91,243) 1,915) 1,899) 441,189) 125,591) 566,780) 1,024) 997 


Average Earnings in 40 Leading Industries.—Table 23 is a record of 
employees by sex and of average salaries and wages paid in the 40 leading in- 
dustries of Canada during 1928, together with the average number of days the 
establishments in each industry operated. Averages for 1927 are also given. 


Average Salaries—In 3 industries the average salaries exceeded $2,500; in 15 


_they were from $2,000 to $2,500; in 19 they ranged between $1,500 and $2,000, 


while in only 3 were they below $1,500 during 1928. None of the six groups 
paying the highest salaries—sugar_refineries ; leather tanneries; pulp and paper; 
rolled products, pig iron, steel products and ferro-alloys; petroleum products 
and distilleries—reported a proportion of female workers equal to the general 
percentage in ‘the 40 industries, while the numbers employed were rather small 
except in the pulp and paper industry. In the groups paying an average sal- 
ary of over $2,000, only the automobile, hosiery and knitted goods, furniture and 
upholstering, printing and bookbinding, coffee and spices, and paints and var- 
nishes industries employed more than the general proportion of female office 
help. The lowest salaries, ranging between $1,000 and $1,500, were reported in 
the butter and cheese, fish-curing and packing, and coke and gas industries. 
Various factors contributed to reduce the mean yearly remuneration of these 
groups. Fish-preserving plants operate during a very short active season; but- 
ter and cheese factories, which also work less than the average number of days, 
are mainly situated in small towns and country places; while in coke and gas 
plants the percentage of women on salaries was above the average. 


Average Wages—The highest wages, varying between $1,300 and $1,700, 
were paid in the automobile, rolled products, pig iron, steel products and ferro- 
alloys, non-ferrous metal smelting, petroleum refining, coke and gas products, 
central electric stations, printing and publishing, railway rolling stock, and sugar 
refining industries, in all of which the proportion of female workers was below 
the general average. In 19 industries, the wages paid averaged between $1,000 
and $1,300; in 11 groups, they averaged between $500 and $1,000; while in one 
highly seasonal industry—fish-curing and packing—they were under $500. In 
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this industry, the number of days in operation throughout the Dominion during 
1928 averaged only 102; the proportion of female workers was also high, being 
38°8 p.c., as compared with the general proportion of 19-8 p.c. in the 40 
industries. In the textile divisions wages were generally low, employees in 
men’s clothing factories receiving the highest remuneration in the group with 
an average wage of $994. The proportion of women workers employed in these 
trades was large, while the number of days in operation was above the aver- 
age. Sawmills worked on the average 91 days, employing males almost exclus- 
ively; these employees were paid an average wage of $715 during the season 
of 1928. 


23.—Employees by Sexin Forty Leading Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 
1928, with Averages of Salaries and Wages Paid and of Number of Days Operated 
by Plants in each Industry for 1927 and 1928. 


SALARIES. 
Employees on Salaries. Average Salary. 
Industry. : 
Male. Female. | Total. 1928. 1927. 
No No. No $ $ 

Pulp andi papenee. tess aces eae ia eee ee 2,962 545 3,507 2,485 2,550 
Blour andieristanillproducts...-.6-t erie aes ok 910 211 Tea eB 1,924 1,914 
Slaughtering and meat-packing..................05- 2,200 | - 477 BaOd 1,828 1,797 
Asitomobilesa., <seactna nari eek ce eerceit: eterna ae ae 1,740 696 2,436 2,158 2,231 
Gentralielectric'stations;-s050 senm ore. ee eee 5,003 1,211 6,214 1,683 1, 653 
Sawmllseaecst ce eee ee PraHe MEAL 0 Sanches Beets 1,665 233 1,898 2,116 2,059 
Buttoriand chedse. 2. fatctune onde. ctere mea err ree 3,519 594 4,113 1,098 1,079 
Rubber goods, including footwear.................. 1,649 496 2,145 1,684 1,707 
Non-ferrous metalismelting)s... 2.65. ace. sae 612 78 685 2,388 2,408 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 3,125 1,218 4,343 1,796 1,721 
Retroleiim: PFOGUCtS es. Aeterna 412 62 474 2,466 2,300 
Castings-and forgings ccsnccste cies fern. cee ee 1,803 527 2,330 2,072 2,148 
Cottonsyarnand iclothicseracigsc tonne eee 593 127 720 2,429 2,365 
Raihway rolling stoeki? =... Score e aces oecne kote 1,391 92 1,483 2,178 2,186 
Bread andi bakery products. *se.:ceuec hice «ee 659 322 981 1,548 1,586 
Printingeand: publishing. esse cee coe ace ae 4,561 1,647 6, 208 1,690 1, 683 
Clothing; womens 1actorys+.r eee ot eee ee 1,083 748 1,831 1,981 1,926 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ferro-alloys, etc. 522 92 614 2,513 2,470 
Cigars and’ cigarettess.sc. tne meee ae eee 1,051 296 1,347 1,889 1,994 
Brew eriesen cs ctcticchise inno atieen mere de, Cae are 835 118 953 | 2,408 2, 300 

Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, chewing gum, 
eter Ae. BRE eh cate nee 1,810 697 2,507 1,829 1,838 
Hosiery, knitted goods and gloves................. 756 455 do 21d 2,130 2,210 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.............. 1,099 248 1,347 1,846 1,756 
Sugar refinoricsnacacnessvke teow teasers cee 239 60 299 3, 087 2,873 
Machinery... <ccgetlooce ccs ee ene ee ee 1,719 542 2,261 1,951 1,887 
Boots and shoes, leather...............- EE Meat xy 1,002 368 15370 1,980 1,974 
Sheet. motal products... weenie aia ne eon 939 309 1,248 1,886 1,948 
Clothinge*men's factory) ssn eee ee 1,039 405 1,444 1,905 1,984 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases......... 498 105 603 1,927 2,088 
Hurniture and upholstering....0 es. ee e oe eee 862 346 1,208 2 bie 2,029 
Agricultural implements and machinery............ 1, 253 406 1,659 1,769 1,599 
Printing and bookbinditie <7... 042. vtech oe eat 1,488 545 2,033 2,038 1,995 
(istilleriogt sa Sine techies Mee oT ae 249 64 313 2,466 1,992 
Fish-curing and -packing.........<s.0cceseechdaccen 577 53 630 1e305 1,363 
Leatheritanneriest t2507-22 20k 2 ie eee eee ‘ 240 52 292 2,729 2,448 
Cokeand-ras products. 4 4. vs. so«0s catia ela ot ass 653 230 883 1,477 1,525 
Furnishine/ goods, men Sits... c.. nee eee eee 559 275 834 1,677 1,677 
Brass and copper products.............eccceceeseces 762 193 955 1,785 1,844 
Painte and varnishes =concs = rane orien econ 774 224 998 2,080 2,236 
Coteevepicess ete ko Fo ctivess hha Sues 435 137 Ie 2,180 2,241 
Totals, Forty Leading Industries........ 53,248 15,499 68,747 1,892 1,868 


Grand Totals, All Industries............ 69,858 21,385 91,243 1,915 1,899 
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23.—Employees by Sex in Forty Leading Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 
1928, with Averages of Salaries and Wages Paid and of Number of Days Operated 
by Plants in each Industry for 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


WAGES. 

tly a ; 

ays in Fu 

Employees on Wages. Flea and Part 
Industry. rc at Time 

Operation. 

Male. Female. | Total. | 1928. | 1927. | 1928. | 1927. 

No. No. No. $ $ | No. | No. 
EAN DAUOTA met ties | oe sp isrre teres < Octane 2 29,253 854 305107) 1,282) 1,357) “274 ° 263 
Flour and grist mill products................. 5,292 143 5,435] 1,003} 993) 226) 226 
Slaughtering and meat-packing............... Nth h 780 8,567} 1,092} 1,151] 289) 292 
PU EEESTIAOE LOS Meco e eo oe oo 6 2F0 eG Wie asic este Seviate ale 14,075 238 14,313] 1,698) 1,580} 308] 307 
Central electric stations...........0ceceee0e8- 9,641 - 9,641) 1,414) 1,515} 364] 365 
SON ea Siete gy 2 ty aa EN A CO eg 42,888 76 42,964] 715} 713 91 96 
LET eve S16 Brel 1D SO eee ee Ra 7,077 221 7,298} 993} 956} 226] 220 
Rubber goods, including footwear............. 10, 769 4,181 14,950} 1,029) 1,016} 281) 271 
Non-ferrous metal smelting.................5% 6,804 Br 6,841] 1,550} 1,504) 359) 354 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 10,892 2,958 13,850] 1,084) 1,070} 291) 296 
He OL COMI TI DEOUUCTS ho, ace o-scrae ie eEierae oioc 3,820 25 3,845] 1,496] 1,497} 314} 307 
Cantings and forgings (cfs ie. ec ees doo dices 18,124 328 18,452} 1,192) 1,148) 294) 285 
otton yarnand clothe... 6 .Gic..ns 2 eon womens 12,139 8,756 20,895} 763) 755! 282! 287 
Railway rolling'stock.:. 2........<.00ceses0es 20,891 43 20,934} 1,396] 1,358} 291 286 
Bread and bakery products..............se00- 12,495 1,946 14,441] 1,065) 1,085} 299} 297 
PLIMLINS ONG PUDUSMING 5 oe oc cece we c's voce 8,421 1,484 9,905) 1,397] 1,699} 299) 299 
Clothing, women’s factory.................0-- 3,961 10,559 14,520} 899) 883) 282) 277 

Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ferro-alloys, 

El Uiiso tee spas hard As 22 eh gS se cS Ror Lena te PERS: 8,419 24 8,443] 1,650) 1,529) 303} 296 
Cigars and cigarettes...........00cececeseieee 1,966 Sool 5,297| 692] 678] 265} 263 
SOM OE CORE eee nee teeta se ney Ste crn uty te 4,014 36 4,050} 1,182} 1,167} 285} 286 

Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, chewing, 

ANTE COS Se Bye. A eee Me eee Ea ea 4,554 6, 213 LO Od iam ae eet (eae Coleone 
Hosiery, knitted goods and gloves............ 5,165 11,598 16,763} 748) 733) 284] 282 
Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 10,674 110 10,784] 1,007| 1,057; 266) 117 
PBA TOUNGIIOSS ests fetes fe Skeet ewe cca: 1,979 103 2,082) 1,320) 1,203} 265} 250 
PI ACIANOLR eee eePt INS. Seite Roe pa bicky hobheks 8,328 266 8,594] 1,230] 1,174} 301) 294 
Boots and shoes, leather...........000ceeee00+ 8,563 5,572 14,135} 868} 871] 283] 287 
Nnpetanebal products: 22. sos skies chdene ola » 6, 668 816 7,484) 1,109] 1,064) 293) 294 
Clothing, men Ss factOLlycsdas cn cd-csbvejds Codes 4,729 5,706 10,435] 994 986} 249) 255 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases.... 2,330 10 2-340) 1.274) 1,353) 322) — 308 
Furniture and upholstering...................- 10,810 521 11,331] 981) 989} 289) 289 
Agricultural implements and machinery....... 9,108 100 9,208] 1,158} 1,147) 289] 278 
Printing and bookbinding. .....6.0.. <<... 0.0: oe 2,529 9,761] 1,184] 1,115) 296} 295 
ABUTS he ees oh ed oi cca 5 a sade sfterarn sh at 50 312 1,571) 1,139) 1,208) 279) . 272 

ee Mish -Curing And -pACkINg 7 oe holds. a'vs ate ese bos 9,053 fol 14,804} 298) 280}; 102} 101 
Ppa er TANNGELIOS. 6. A. os ine ois ve v's od salen aes 3,561 99 3,660} 1,008} 991) 280} 292 
ORG GU PAN DOOAUCES. 0. os cae vc ceeveecs «ont 3,024 7 3,031] 1,420] 1,379] 348 - 
Murnishing POOUS;) MCN’S.... oo .00 es ee ec nes oe 1,217 7,858 9,075} 647| 640) 283). 290 
Brass and copper products..........-.seeee08% 4,067 415 4,482} 1,187) 1,128) 296} 297 
PLIES PAD TV SLENISHICS. 0: vc * v.60 co.6' 0.0. « 6,6 ocesesecors 1,645 238 1,883} 1,004} 998} 303] 296 
SOR IAOOE OGG croc digi aise mcs davebere o's 671 425 1,096] 953) 929} 295) 301 

Totals, Forty Leading Industries...| 343,365 84,669; 428,034) 1,046] 1,015} 238) 287 
Grand Totals, All Industries....... 441,189} 125,591) 566,780) 1,024) 997) 245) 245 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—The total amount paid to 
the employees in industrial plants during 1928 was $755,199,372, as compared 
with $509,382,027 in 1917. The wage payments in 1928 were $580,428,493, while 
the salaried employees received a remuneration of $174,770,879. The average 
yearly wage of the wage-earner was $1,024 in 1928, as compared with $760 in 
1917, an increase of 34:8 p.c. in average earnings. When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the 
index number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that 
real wages advanced by 16:4 p.c. between 1917 and 1928. The details of 
the computation are given in Table 24. 
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24.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-1928. 
" Index Numbers. 
Amount taste es Average ; 
Year. oft Wages ao ake Yearly Average C f or Value 
Paid Taos Earnings. Yearly ost 0 Oe eee 
Earners. Fark Living. Yearly 
ate JTéarnings. 
$ No. $ 

LON SS 2. aoe eed ae eee Rie 420,094,869 552,968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOTSSs Fewer. ae reer eee ae 480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 113-8 101-5 
LOU Neepietes cae on ccc erase ch 496,570,995 529,327 938 123-4 125-3 98-5 
192.0). Are ee eee ec 583,853, 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 145-2 100-4 
LOD ae He est stat tre aes 381,910, 145 381,203 1,002 131-8 127-6 103-2 
OD ae epcreete sn tia eee ee 374, 212,141 398,390 939 123-6 116-8 105-8 
TO28 rect so titin eeee 428,731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-8 , 107-9 
TOGA s eee en ere ae eee 420,269,406 432,273 972 127-9 114-5 111-7 
1QD5 Ae Oe Se anes Sateen 452,958,655 466,602 971 127-8 116-0 110-2 
NOD Bia tee eee ine eee eee 501, 144, 989 499,745 1,003 132-0 116-8 113-0 
LOOT pee oo ee eee 531,583, 250 533,450 997 131-3 115-1 114-1 
NOD S's eb aeen soe ee es Reece, 580,428, 493 566, 780 1,024 134-8 115-8 116-4 


Perceniage of Wages and Salaries to Value of Products.—An interesting 
inquiry is that regarding the relation between wages and salaries paid by manu- 
facturers and the total net value of production. Figures of gross production are 
often used in such calculations, but the values out of which the wages of 
employees must in the long run come are the values added to the raw materials 
while they are in the factory. Such added values constitute the real produc- 
tion of the manufacturing plant, and are alone available for payment of wages 
and salaries; of interest, rent and taxes; and of charges for fuel, power, lighting, 
repairs, and all other overhead charges. While amounts paid on some of these 
accounts are not readily ascertainable, amounts paid in wages and salaries are 
available from the statistics of the Census of Manufactures. These figures are 
given for 1917 and subsequent years in Table 25, and show the increasing part 
of the manufacturer’s dollar which has gone to his salaried and wage-earning 
employees. In the eight latest years, salaries seem to bear a particularly large 
percentage to the total net production, although a steady decline has taken 
place since 1924; on the other hand the percentage of wages to total net pro- 
duct was almost the same in 1928 as in 1917. 


25.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries Paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
Production, 1917-1928. 


Percentage— 
Value added of Total 
Year. by Process of Salaries Wages of Salaries | of Wages |Salaries and 
Manufacture. Paid. Paid. to Values | to Values Wages 
Added. Added. to Values 
Added. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LOU er caseeeatien asthe tie 1,332,180, 767 89, 287,158 429,094,869 6-7 31:5 38-2 
19S Seer fhe cseters cs 1,460, 723,777 101,507,889}. 480,949,599 6-9 32-9 39-8 
DOG ree ea eereser acest aoe 1,509,870, 745 121,892,144 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
192.0; ote, soni shoe 1, 686,978,408 148 , 267,360 583, 853, 225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
LS a Gee an a ee 1,209, 143,344 136,874,992 381,910,145 11-3 31-6 42-9 
[O02 PAAR ae sees 2 1,198, 434,407 136,219,171 374,212,141 11-4 31°2 42-6 
1023). eehin a Ree. 1,311, 025,375 142,738,681 428,731,347 10:9 32-7 43-6 
1924 otc cee ee 1, 256,643,901 139, 614,639 420,269,406 11-1 33-4 44-5 
19254;.3.... PRR eee 1,360,879, 907 143,056, 516 452,958,655 10-5 33°3 43-8 
1O26 saan ices eee 1,492, 645,039 152,705,944 501, 144,989 10-2 33-6 43-8 
1020. Jessie kee 1,635, 923,936 162,348,978 531, 583, 250 9-9 32°5 42-4 
1 Die eRe aM Aer bn “A 1,819, 046,025 174,770,879 580, 428,493 Ove & 31-9 41-5 
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Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


An essential characteristic of the recent evolution of industry has been the 
increase in the size of tthe typical manufacturing establishment. The full utili- 
tation of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while 
the improvements in transportation have widened the market, and the develop- 
ment of more efficient methods of business administration has made it possible 
for the andividual manufacturer to supervise effectively a larger plant. An in- 
crease in the scale of production of the typical manufacturing establishment has 
been experienced in all industrial countries which have been affected by the so- 
ealled “ Industrial Revolution ”, and not least in Canada, where the rise of the 
factory system in industry has taken place approximately since Confederation. 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by tthe value of product, but each of these methods 
has.its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital 
equipment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased 
use of machinery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased produc- 
tion concurrently with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter 
measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between in- 
dustries, it makes those which handle expensive raw materials appear to oper- 
ate on a larger scale. Both measures are subject to two limitations: firstly, 
they depend on the fluctuation of business activity and the demand of the con- 
sumer; secondly, over any lengthy period of time there is the difficulty of com- 
parability resulting from changes in the method of the census. 


Thus, while it is possible in a general way to state that the average size of 
the manufacturing establishment in Canada has increased between 1870 and 
1928, the 1928 figures are not on the same basis as the 1870 figures, especially 
since they do not include all the small custom and repair establishments in- 
cluded at the earlier date. The same difficulty arises right up to the most 
recent times. It is only in the last few years that the statistics have been so 
analysed as to be strictly comparable, and the results of this analysis are given 
in Tables 26 to 29. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In Tables 26 and 27 the 
size of the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures is shown 
by the gross value of products—Table 26 giving comparative figures for 1922 
(the first year for which the figures are available) and 1928, and Table 27 the 
figures by provinces for 1928. 


The comparative Table 26 shows that while in 1922 the 420 establishments 
which had each a gross production of over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of 
products of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manu- 
facturing ,industries, the 686 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 
1928 had an aggregate value of products of $2,281,557,030, or 61 p.c. of the 
grand total for all manufacturing establishments—a very significant change in 
the short period of six years when the general trend of prices of manufactured 
goods was slightly downward. 
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26.—_Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922 


and 1928. 
1922. 1928. 
Group. — = 
Basgh | otal [Agee] Hsia | ont | Ayam 
ments. roduction. | duction. || ments. FOQUCMON | GGtOn. 
Gross Value of Products. No. $ $ No. $ $ 

Under$25:000° A. ues.e ee. uae 14,978 114, 205,770 7,625 13, 832 115,596,912 8,357 
$ 25,000 butunder$ 50,000.. 2,401 85,075, 807 35,433 2,914 102,571, 534 35,199 
50,000 “s 100,000... 1,793 129,320, 947 d2,125 2,214 156, 731,006 70,790 
100,000 sé 200,000. . 1,395 191,675, 689 141,458 1,646 232, 587,735 141,304 
200,000 a 500,000. . 1,078 330, 533, 712 306, 617; 1,482 460, 666,559 310,841 
500,000 ef 1,000,000... 516 863,341,076 704,149 605 420, 139, 588 694,445 
1,000,000 ee 5,000,000. . 364 692,463,530} 1,902,372 586] 1,180,296,944] 2,014,158 
5000; 000'and overss 6.0... :.5-- 56 575, 592, 599]10, 278, 439 100} 1,101, 260, 086) 11,012,600 
Totals: 2. et. 22,541| 2,482, 209,130 119,119 23,329] 3,769,850, 364 161, 249 


27.—Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro- 
ducts, with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1928. 


New Brunswick. 


Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. 
Group. 
Estab- ; Estab- 2 Estab- : 
Eehmente Production. ohinente) Production. ch vaantal Production. 
Gross Value of Products. No. $ No. $ No. $ 
(000 omitted.) ; 
Under *oa Donel. ee 236 1,566, 130 859 5,860, 185 561 4,372,736 
$35 025-=$\ 0 eee eee 21 740, 075 117 4,017,535 88 3,047,956 
ODE TOO insta pee 14 973,680 86 6,155,381 44 3,310, 509 
LOO "4200He ees en. 5 759, 825 49 6, 844, 928 45 6,588,321 
200s O00 Rn atts fea. cks. 1 1 405,450 36 10,373,045 27 8,702,300 
SV0=— Fe 000s athe - _ 8 5,164, 153 16 11,061, 161 
1;0900— 5000 420. cette - - 9 18,334, 245 12 21,852,181 
O,000 ING Overs: ones - ~ 3 28,199, 136) 1 8,478,578 
Votalse. oo. .4: Rca 4,445,169 1,167 84,948, $45 794 67, 413, 742 
— Quebec Ontario. Manitoba. 
Under? $: 725 20.6 26h 4,855 Ole bo e2 al 5,033 43,967,215 437 3,634,782 
$2225 a - 00 rte ee tee 751 26,056, 111 1,443 51,441, 600 103 3,499,976 
50=*. 00S Ree 511 36,392,194 1,109 78,434,351 125 8,920,443 
LOO=—— OOK 2. aioticersee 395 56, 738, 550 843 118,251,980 81 11, 632,526 
200=7™"500) San See 373 15 (35.163 793 248,112,388 63 19,102,715 
500s); 000K. eee 156] 108,924,768 324 223, 713,670 22 14,593,329 
000 —39;\000. cess caren 150 822, 152,258 314 627,391,151 36 67, 603, 428 
5,000 and Over. cacneee 40 369,950,970 41 558,411, 764 4 30,447,895 
Motals?x.casec: 7,201| 1,073,162, 291 9,900) 1,949, 724,119) 871 159, 435, 094 
—_— Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
Under. S$)" 25.0 ate ee 529 2,159,342 462 5,501, 957; 860 11,322,288 
S220 —-S) LOO eee ere 79 2,806, 487 126 4,446, 644 186 6,515,150 
50 cl OORT ee 56 3,969, 146 78 5,286,311 191 13, 288,991 
100" S200 Nes ean ee 34 4,328,089 40 5,779,006 154 21,664 510 
2007) OOK. cake ee 19 5,386, 794 32 9, 282,040 138 43 , 566, 664 
BO0—=" T5000). eee oe haceatens 11 7,870,214 18 13,248,905 50 35,563,388 
F;000="5 7000 Set eee i 14,040, 987 20 41,693, 293 38 67,229,401 
6,000 andioverscs cess ae 2 18,564, 221 2 15,506, 245 7 71,701, 207 
Totals). a 437 59, 125, 280 778 109,744, 401 1,624 270,851, 669 
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Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
Tables 28 and 29 the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures 
are classified by the number of their employees. In the comparative Table 28, 
it is shown that out of a total increase of 131,913 employees in our manu- 
facturing industries between 1923 and 1928, 64,306, or almost 49 p.c., were 
in establishments with over 500 employees. 


28.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 
Grouped According to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923 and 1928. 


1923. 1928. 
Group. SS | A 
: Establish- Average || Establish- Average 
ments. |Employees.| Employed. ments. |Employees.| Employed. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fewer than 5 employees..... 13,156 23, 632 p hay 12,373 23,227 1-8 
5 to 20 employees....... 5,310 53,852 10-1 6,021 60, 825 10-1 
21 “ 50 SMM Se. 2,093 67,408 32-2 2,457 79,289 32-2 
51 “ 100 9 iy eae rh 1,031 73,449 71-2 1,204 85,402 70-9 
101 “ 200 gs SR eee 566 79,737 140-8 720 100, 962 140-2 
201.“ 500 Ss oa 374 115,585 309-0 430 131,565 305-9 
BOAT OVO Bs ascateorsitie in Sacher esas 112 112,447 1,004-0 174 176, 753 1,015-8 
EROLAUS cx sents: 225642 526,110 23-2 23,309 658, 023 28-1 


29.—_Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by 
Provinces, and Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1928. 


Under 5 501 
Province. Employ-| 5-20. | 21-50. | 51-100. }101-200.|201-500.) and | Total. 
ees. Over. 

Prince Edward Island— 

Establishments................ 164 90 21 2 = - ~ 240 

ESTARNO OOS tite..c oe curse + cole ers 304 974 637 120 - - - 2,035 

Average per establishment..... 1-8 10-9 30°3 60-0 - - ~ 7:3 
Nova Scotia— 

Establishments................ 544 421 138 42 9 10 3 1,167 

Hinployecs: Bis ess. . IS 1,025 | 4,289 | 4,212} 2,939.| -1,280 | 3,146 | 2,33 19,222 

Average per establishment..... 1:8 10-1 30:5 69-9 | 142-2] 314-6 77-7 16-4 
New Brunswick— 

PStADshMents.. ....060ce<<s os 363 268 103 30 15 12 3 794 

Himployees.G2tis . cheek asee SIO WS 22775 ar e4O es LOS) 2) 282 1h S 08Gb 2) 72954) 17, 963 
9 SreAgS per establishment .... 2-2 10:3 32-5 70-1 | 147-4 | 3382-1] 909-6 22-6 

uebec— 

Hstablishments................ 4,362 | 1,504 654 325 185 132 69 Wet 

Bnploysestusre. Fc ek: 7,869 | 15,441 | 20,891 | 23,089 | 25,305 | 41,453 | 70,911 | 204,959 

Average per establishment..... 1:8 10-2 31-9 | 71-04 | 186-7 | 314-0 |1,027-6 28-3 
Ontario— 

Establishments. ............... 4,815 | 2,714] 1,101 583 383 215 89 9,900 

HAN PLOY BCR: 2h 1s A. chem eels os 8,317 | 27,156 | 35,868 | 41,438 | 53,610 | 64,909 | 89,431 | 320,729 

Average per establishment..... 1-7 10-0 32:5 71-0 | 1389-9 | 301-9 |1,004-8 32-3 
Manitoba— 

WUSTADLSHINICNES....c50000 5 ces ce 412 244 110 59 23 19 4 871 

BiTADIOV CORE gjss assists 0 areas gS 788 | 2,579 | 3,624 | 3,953 | 3,491 | 5,482 | 5,249 | 25,166 

Average per establishment..... 1-9 10-5 32-9 67:9 | 151-7 | 288-5 |1,312-2 28-8 
Saskatchewan— 

Bistablishmonts,:.....00 s+... 556 116 43 12 6 4 - ou 

MIDNDIOY CORSE TE tao. ea veto ks 838 | 1,065} 1,524 833 892 | 1,021 - 6,173 

Average per establishment..... 1-5 9-1 35-4 69-4 | 148-6 | 255-2 ~ 8-3 
Alberta— 

Establishments..... Beira 7 Sk 476 184 55 32 22 8 1 778 

WERIVIO VOCS... 2.5). ccepeee ces 924 1,650 1,791 2,266 2,869 2,728 599 12,827 

Average per establishment..... 1-9 8-9 82-5 70-8 | 130-4} 3841-0 | 599-0 16-4 
British Columbia— 

STA DISHINONTS... 2.05 eo ees cee 681 480 232 119 #44 30 5 1,624 

ITO YOOR foe. 5 2s sic. outa 1,952 5,096 7,493 8,761 | 11,303 8,841 5,503 48,949 


Average per establishment..... 2-8 10-6 32-2 73-6 | 146-7 | 294-7 |1,100-6 30-1 
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Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is 


a very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as 


the production is dependent on the power equipment. Increases and decreases 
in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of tempor- 
ary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital invest- 
ments, values of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary 
depressions, but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or 
decline. 


Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and 
power purposes, are included in Table 30 with the other groups of industries 
and are included aiso with the industries of each province. The note with 
Table 30 explains the duplications in power equipment involved where other 
manufacturing plants are operated by power purchased from central electric 
stations. Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, natural, coal 
and producer gas engines, and diesel and semi-diese] or other engines which 


produce power by burning the fuel in the cylinder. 


Comparisons with the data for 1927 show an increase of 558,664 h.p. or 
9-8 p.c. in 1928 in the total primary power equipment installed in manu- 
facturing establishments, by far the largest increase being in the central 
electric stations, where the increase was 468,504 h.p., there being a decrease 
in primary power installation in some of the other groups due to the replace- 
ment of steam equipment by electrical equipment operated by purchased 
power. The water-power development of central electric stations increased 
by 470,519 h.p., while the steam power installed was slightly reduced. In the 
provinces with large water-power developments the greatest total primary 
power increases were made, Quebec leading with an increase of 311,262 h.p., 
Ontario coming second with an increase of 97,375 h.p., British Columbia third 
with an increase of 74,144 h.p. and Manitoba fourth with an increase of 55,185 
h.p. In the utilization of hydraulic power Quebec exceeded Ontario for the 
first time in 1925. In 1928, Quebec exceeded Ontario or any other province 
in the total of installed primary power from all sources. 


The rapid increase in the development of power in Canada and in its 
utilization in manufacturing industries is illustrated by the summary figures 
for the years 1921 to 1928 in Table 30. The-total primary power increased 
by 3,102,798 h.p. or 99 p.c. in the 7 years, while the total installation of electric 
motors increased 1,582,478 h.p. or 156 p.c. in the same time. 


, 
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30.—Totals, for Canada, of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries, 1921- 
1928, with Details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1928. 


Nors.—Total power equipment employed (Col. 8) is the sum of total primary power (Col. 4) and 
electric motors operated by purchased power (Col. 5). Since the power purchased (Col. 5) is generated 
by primary equipment already included in Col. 4, there is a duplication by the amounts of Col. 5 in the 
total power equipment figures of Col. 8 as applied to the totals for Canada and for each of the provinces. 
In the case of each of the groups of industries, however, since this purchased power is practically all gener- 
ated by central electric stations, there is no duplication i in the figures of total power equipment employed 


(Col. 8). 


Primary Power. 


Electric Motors. 


The net growth in the power developed in Canada is shown in Col. 4 for the years 1921 to 1928. 


(a — Total 

S I 1 |Hydraul O d ee byte 

: team nterna ydraulic perate y Power : 4 quip- 

a d Grour Engines Com-_ | turbines poe by Pur- Gener- Aa Ces s, ment 
es and bustion |and Water P ae chased | ated by Motors Employ- 

Turbines.| Engines. | Wheels. . : Power. |Establish- ; ed. 

ments. 

Col. 1. Col. 2. Col..3. Col. 4. Col. 5. Col. 6. Gol. 7. Col. 8. 

h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 

Totals, 1921... 764, 725 53,567| 2,318,865) 3,137,157 - — | 1,014,216 - 

Totals, 1922... 833, 756 87,022) 2,691,084) 3,611, 862 - — | 1,162,649 - 

Totals, 1923... 827,870 64,020) 2,869,738) 3,761,628} 958,692) 357,136) 1,315,828) 4,720,329 

Totals, 1924... 944, 267 72,491) 3,283,146) 4,299,904| 1,256,183) 398,001) 1,654,184) 5,556,087 

Totals, 1925... 992,916 77,435| 4,012,756) 5,083,107) 1,547,754; 434,678) 1,982,432) 6,630,861 

Totals, 1926...| 1,018,535 78,554! 4,213,013] 5,310,102] 1,770,334) 392,322) 2,162,656) 7,080,436 

Totals, 1927...| 1,038,931 79, 753| 4,562,607) 5,681,291] 1,924,687] 386,555] 2,311,242) 7,605,978 

Totals, 1928...| 1,053,307 83, 864| 5,102,784! 6,239,955] 2,139,129} 457,565) 2,596,694! 8,379,084 

Province, 1928. 
ee stueslainds i... 3 < 4,014 909 1,858 6, 781 438 355 793 7,219 
Nova Scotia....... 113), 523 3,769 62,658 179, 950 27,978 40, 404 68 , 382 207, 928 
New Brunswick.. 56, 672 4,148 54,914 115, 734 35, 755 222 57,976 151,489 
Quebec: 2... os. 205, 163 7,329] 2,326,154] 2,538,646 942, 663 112,185} 1,054,848] 3,481,309 
NGA IO a 311,403 36,195) 1,819,906) 2,167,504 842,675 179,037} 1,021,712) 3,010,179 
Manitoba:e.... 54: 44,821 2,245 310, 955 358,021 84,608 491 85,099 442, 629 
Saskatchewan..... AIRES} 14, 033 - 85, 151 14, 844 143 14, 987 99,995 
Aibertace et 2! a 91,323 5,585 33,537| 180,445 28,757 5,052 33,809} 159,202 
British Columbia. 155,270 9,651} 492,802) 657,723 161,411 97, 677| 259,088} 819,134 

_ Group or 
InpustrRiis, 1928. 

' Vegetable products 56, 567 11,599 38,863} 107,029} 202,582 25,189} 227,771} 309,611 
Animal products... 25, 937 5,373 1, 634 32,944 71,222 S.e22 74,444 104,166 
MeBxtues seb ck. 27,201 1307 Dl, o4e 59,970 103, 809 26,298 130,107 163,779 
Wood and paper... 410,315 14,006] 495,615) 919,936} 988,802} 281,819) 1,270,621) 1,908,738 
Iron and its pro- 

Hote © ye ok. 144,747 DQIRBD Ee 8,048) 174,352) 314,169 71,714} 385,883] 488,521 
Non-ferrous metals 19,570 276 68, 960 88,806] 205,836]. 29,590) 235,426; 294,642 
Non-metallic min- 

TE eee as 30,053 3, 836 4,426 38,015] * 143,351 16,273 159, 624 181, 666 
Chemicals......... 15,155 321 8,345 23,821 47,580 3,410 50,990 71,401 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUBUTICS I}... 6... 7,401 461 20 7,882 61,778 50 61,828 69, 660 
Central electric 

Stations s..2. <<. 316,311 25,058| 4,445,531] 4,786,900 - - ~ | 4,786,900 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1928 included 6,639,736 


tons of bituminous coal, valued at $37,871,736, constituting 63-3 p.c. of the total 
fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value were:—fuel oil, comprising 
12-2 p.c., gas (principally natural gas) 9-1 p.c., wood 4:1 p.c., anthracite coal 3-5 
p.c. and coke 3:0 p.c. Out of a fuel account of nearly $60,000,000, Ontario 
expended $28,800,000 or 48-2 p.c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns of 
Quebec expended $17,300,000, those of British Columbia $3,500,000 and those of 
Nova Scotia nearly $3,000,000. 
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The groups of industry in which fuel was most extensively used in 1928 
were:—wood and paper, $14,428,000; non-metallic minerals, $12,861,000; iron 
and steel, $10,647,000; and vegetable products, $6,794,000. Fuel is used quite 
generally throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means 
of internal combustion and steam engines. The principal industries where fuel 
is used as a material that enters into the actual composition of the product 
are the manufactures of coke and gas. The most important industries where 
heat is applied directly to materials to transform them or to facilitate their 
manipulation are foundries and machine shops, blast-furnaces and steel mills, 
smelting plants, brick-, tile-, lime- and cement-making, petroleum-refining and 
the glass industry. 

The total annual expenditure on fuel increased by $8,120,355 or 15-7 p.c. 
in the 7 years from 1921 to 1928, covered by the summary figures in Table 
31. The fuels which have shown the greatest proportionate increases are gas 
and oil. 


Total Fuel Used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1921-1928, with 
Details by Provinces and Groups, 1928. 


al. 


cite Coke. Oil. Wood. Gas. Total.! 
Group. Quantity. | Value. Coal. 
tons $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1921...| 4,103, 071/34, 752,681) 2,915,752) 2,497,400) 5,417,800 - — |51, 640,912 


Totals, 1922...) 4,101, 463/29, 914,585) 3,616,185) 3,299,016| 5,649, 071 2,085,444 1, 616, 802/48, 920, 505 
Totals, 1923...) 5,338, 446/38, 283,135) 4,614,239] 3,238, 257| 6,241,692) 2,514,157| 1,904, 058/58, 736, 938 
Totals, 1924...) 5,518, 255/34, 438, 554) 4,642,654) 2,250,232) 5,780,752) 2,595,064) 4,711, 186/57, 068, 214 
Totals, 1925...| 5,902,197/34, 034, 531) 2,564,489] 5,045,239) 7,246,961) 2,700,979) 3,570,189/57, 818, 701 
Totals, 1926. ..| 6,409, 227/36, 723,359| 2,266,935) 4,176,584| 7,371, 769| 2,645,505] 4,233, 073159, 695, 997 
Totals, 1927. ..| 6,470, 803/36, 053,827) 2,435, 720| 3,890,378) 7,220,528) 2,492,495) 5,272, 735) 60, 106, 218 
Totals, 1928...| 6,639, 736/37, 871, 736) 2,070,989) 1,819,347) 7,300,552] 2,439,104) 5,434, 805/59, 761, 267 


Province, 1928. 


Pati alsland). ee. 12,898 77,017 469 3,382 15,960 11,397 - 110,817 - 
Nova Scotia....... 323,429] 1,625,179 19,911 78,731] 557,010 63,779| 574,779] 2,974,941 
New Brunswick...| 263,701] 1,390,493 16,419 26,590 66,181} 172,784 17,127) 1,700, 741 
Quebec. sink tee 2,032,340/12,322,547| 1,088,796] _-260,345| 2,037,177 547, 082 506, 113}17,320,310 
Ontario eee. 8,304, 934/18, 947,358 842,999] 1,229,808) 2,648,947 983,603) 3,605, 246/28, 791,474 
Manitobasee.csn: 135,393) 957,037 71,016 56,010} 280,265) 249,956 80,076) 2,069,449 
Saskatchewan..... 73,783| 486,328 18,722 40,258] 346,454 66,624] 154,601] 1,781,992 
Alberta.ca eossccere 152,192} 522,008 2,065 37,935} 106,085 34,451! 400,972) 1,544,523 
British Columbia 

and Yukon...... 291,066] 1,543,769 10,592 86,288] 1,242,473} 309,428 95,891) 3,467,020 

GRoupP OF 


INDUSTRIES, 1928. 


Vegetable products| 714,217) 3,828,829] 408,242) 376,539] 694,021] 490,263} 610,977) 6,793,577 
Animal products... 348,320) 2,142,241 77,153 42,985 214,350 307,921 65,554) 3,362,773 


A OXtIOS 15 es eis 481,309} 3,057,773} 194,644 48,395 88,131 47,994 86,193) 3,684,772 
Wood and paper...| 1,948, 105/11,529,818) 931,448 20,858} 831,927} 720,901) 153, 119/14, 428,373 
Tron and steel...... 1,072,154} 5,472,360} 233,802} 507,323) 2,000,966 65,704] 2,017,061/10, 647,270 


Non-ferrous metals} 313,396] 1,931,544 66,901] . 150,908} 848,694 62,280 150,343] 3,246,564 
Non-metallic min- 


CLaISc nt cn eet es 1,231,626] 6,991, 152 81,028} 572,268) 2,103,678] 645,931! 2,255, 258/12, 861,215 
Chemicals......... 283,636] 1,537,411 46,020 56, 228 70,651 14,227 24,819) 1,832,453 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries 324-0 60,878} 407,497 23 , 830 30,339 88,348 8,747 39,180) 623,865 
Central electric 

stationes.... .<c- 186,095} 978,111 7,921 13,504} 359,786 75,136 32,301) 2,280,405 


1Includes other kinds of fuel which, in 1928, were as follows: lignite coal, $1,572,452; 
gasolene, $448,616; other fuels, $803.666. 
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Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 

The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which pro- 
vide employment for a large proportion of their gainfully employed population. 
In the West, the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufac- 
tures are rapidly increasing there also. 

Table 32, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of 
Canada are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion 
of the gross manufacturing production which is produced in cities and towns 
having a gross production of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly indus- 
trialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns account for 
over 80 p.c. of the total, while in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, 
where sawmilling, fish-packing, and dairying are leading industries, the propor- 
tion falls to less than 55 p.c. In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is largely 
confined to a few large urban centres. 

The seven chief manufacturing cities of Canada in 1928, in the order 
named, were Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Oshawa and 
Ottawa, with a gross production of over $60,000,000 each. Statistics showing the 
trend of production in these cities, during the last 8 years for which the figures 
are available, are given in Table 33. 

According to the census of 1921, Hamilton is proportionately the most 
largely dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. 
of its gainfully employed population was employed in manufacturing industries, 
as compared with 30 p.c. in Montreal and Toronto, 17 p.c. in Winnipeg and 
- Vancouver and 13 p.c. in Ottawa. 

Nineteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured 
goods of between $60,000,000 and $20,000,000 each in 1928 were as follows, in 
descending order of the value of their products:—Kitchener, London, Three 
Rivers, Quebec, Ford City, Calgary, Niagara Falls, Windsor, Peterborough, 
- Shawinigan Falls, Brantford, New Toronto, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Boni- 
face, Walkerville, Edmonton, Saint John and Lachine. Statistics of the manu- 
factures of all cities and towns with a gross production of $200,000 and over 
and with three or more manufacturing establishments are given for 1928 in 
Table 34. 


32.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1928. 


Establish- Production 
Cities ments Total in Cities 
and Towns} Reporting |° Production and Towns 
with a in Cities in Cities Total as a Per- 
Province. Gross and Towns | and Towns Production | centage of 
Production | Producing | Producing in each Total Pro- 
of over over over Province. duction in 
$1,000,000 | $1,000,000 $1,000,000. each 
each. each. each. Province. 
No. No. $ $ p.c. 
Prince Edward Island............... 1 31 1,900, 992 4,445,160 42-76 
DES ORINS «neon ules we aso pees oe ae 9 274 67, 263,193 84,948, 608 79-18 
POOWaOTUNS WICK) 6. oc0 ccs cde wovns 10 274 49, 290, 263 67,413, 742 73°12 
TEN SCS OR 2S a Ce 50 2,916 902,400,061) 1,073, 162,291 84-09 
ES Te amie ta CS San Rn Bar 123 6,138 | 1,775,342,136} 1,949, 724,119 91-05 
“OE COC a eo aeak Se ere 7 594 148,016,537} 159,435,094 92-83 
MPM EP ROWAN . 205. eae ct,.x0 cesle scar 4 173 50,540,384 59, 125, 280 85-48 
RSME, APRs ss AE Rahs bch s as ato bonarsta 4 316 82,232,905} 100,744,401 81-62 
[aveiaicten € 2) then) jt: ) a ee 14 963 145,169,694) 270,851,669 53-60 


com, EEE EEE eae 11,679 | 3,222,156,165! 3, 769,850,364 85-47 
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33.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Seven Leading 


Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1921-1928. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Montreal......... 


Moronto,.cascnor 


Hamalton?s....4. 


Winnipeg......... 


Vancouver 


Oshawa san kc. << 


@Ottawa..... seer 


Capital. 


437,159, 896 
456, 898, 909 
473, 624, 425 
469,354, 640 
523,125,905 
542,412, 908 
552,788, 702 
539,599, 046 


370, 426, 285 
392,469, 184 
389,772, 678 
410, 244, 068 
429, 165,022 
451, 233, 965 
475,475,308 
505, 207, 658 


142,006, 725 
143, 168, 098 
170,378,119 
170, 993, 755 
166, 284,301 
172,345, 587 
179,328,754 
201,584, 803 


67,354, 844 
46,251, 208 
70, 872, 528 
87,489, 506 
89, 688, 323 
96,801,995 
108, 717,326 
115, 678, 092 


72,065,459 
75,030, 953 
80, 053, 568 
93,699,451 
102, 105, 028 
106, 624, 727 
116, 754, 996 
123, 029, 880 


- 17,444,828 


20, 658,430 
23,978, 144 
21,311,534 
21,832,973 
23,935,711 
31,883, 066 
38, 643, 526 


38, 184, 743 


38,530, 758 
43,513,709 
48,347,550 
48,777,659 
52,310,095 
56, 466, 275 
58, 207, 109 


Em- 


ployees. 


No. 


74,320 
79,996 
85, 603 
86, 648 
91, 624 
95, 904 
98,353 
102,533 


66, 708 
78, 833 
82, 267 
80,001 
82, 728 
86,439 
92, 238 
100, 034 


28,192 
23,476 
25.797 
23,772 
23, 629 
27, 087 
29, 210 
30, 787 


11,046 
10, 679 
11,596 
11,934 
14,346 
15,469 
16,785 
18,340 


10,438 
10,598 
11,400 
13,417 
13,334 
14,781 
14,897 
16,013 


2,896 
4,052 
5,019 
4,554 
4,987 
5,611 
6,846 
8,715 


5, 841 
6, 667 
7,058 
7,379 
7,110 
7,593 
7,858 
8,387 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


81,709, 683 
83,973, 965 
93,943,718 
94,725,516 
99,755, 986 
109, 147, 450 
113, 797,512 
120,544,401 


84, 147, 050 
92,930, 846 
97,417, 033 
96,554,310 
100, 769, 782 
107, 734,568 
115,556, 907 
125,579,599 


28,062, 403 
26, 256, 146 
31,399, 136 
28,513, 251 
27,987, 009 
33, 244, 170 
36, 984, 470 
40,276, 968 


15,521,375 
13,858, 116 
14, 782,426 
15,395, 262 
18,390,797 
20,086, 607 
21,215, 664 
23,994,480 


12,446, 231 
10,579, 482 
13, 815, 995 
16, 920, 959 
16,384,973 
18,347, 299 
19, 254, 035 
20, 263, 435 


3,418,396 
4,883,478 
6, 223, 833 
5,301, 282 
6, 269, 918 
7,391,465 
10, 127, 271 
12,992,374 


7,254, 469 
7,742, 794 
8,454, 415 
8,435, 969 
8,554, 138 
9,028, 482 
9,373,881 
10, 217,593 


Cost 


fo) 
Materials. 


212,796,716 
200, 918, 219 
226,198,441 
224,134,382 
235,304,377 
275,322, 256 
259, 104, 230 
273,015,114 


192, 588, 233 
205,568, 765 
210, 786, 422 
213, 493, 889 
246,399,340 
270, 290, 114 
270,275,071 
293 , 830, 796 


53,074, 110 
50,844, 910 
77,140, 899 
56, 884,010 
62,110,974 
74, 066, 846 
72,757, 263 
79,114,898 


39,701, 665 
36, 766, 668 
38, 172, 282 
40, 837,275 
42,388, 504 


. 46,501, 703 


48, 986, 976 
35, 275, 785 


35, 287, 999 
30,507,418 
40,518, 790 
43,691, 647 
42,020,970 
46, 120,382 
47, 290, 240 
49,597,035 


18,990, 616 
28,535, 248 
33,338,313 
25,996, 264 
30,345, 887 
34,447, 446 
50,763,745 
56, 182, 896 


27, 854, 285 
34,581, 220 
25,706,305 
15,905, 187 
15, 932, 660 
43,589, 670 
45,764,916 
43, 468, 453 


Gross Value 


fo) 4 
Products. 


413,475, 166 
406, 846, 230 
459, 254, 656 
444, 852,084 
467,055,393 
555, 269, 114 
540, 267,591 
568.227, 703 


371,090, 034 
394, 065, 052 
409, 829,557 
401,367,127 
447,098, 824 
489,522,114 
520, 066,313 
565, 444,323 


109, 803, 883 
100, 280, 131 
141,097, 732 
118,591,000 
122,305, 950 
146, 037, 029 
152,107,454 
166, 262,355 


75, 180,039 
66, 925,392 
70, 647,027 
74,755,670 
79, 614, 829 
87, 686, 243 
95,592, 864 
105, 456, 065 


65, 035, 973 
63, 172, 964 
71,221,905 


- 77,860, 759 


75, 823,721 
84,831, 423 
87,754,347 
94, 131, 608 


27,801,398 
40, 131, 834 
43,876,305 
37,918, 669 
47,529, 284 
54,571,595 
77,631,290 
84, 894, 222 


41,949, 894 
49, 202, 686 
40,965,955 
30, 826, 930 
31,303,494 
59,491, 881 
63,118, 092 
61, 612,832 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1928. 


Estab- — Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. lovees an of oO 
ments wrt ltiie Wages. Materials. Products. 
: $ No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown...........- 31 1, 844, 302 427 421,571 991,338 1,900,992 
Mumimiorside. (a7. I 2s snie ss 14 417,227 104 81,115 136, 284 309, 615 
Nova Scotia— 
BS VIET. « o seeerd rect Pulasslate 34 45,147,202 2,444 3,536, 158 8, 282, 402 19,570,385 
Dartmouth) pe... 6ai0..... 15 15,901,328 893 1,195,851 12,059, 653 17, 630, 681 
ighe Uelrs 6o0 eS eee a 105 31, 207, 610 3, 860 4,084, 844 5,078,402 14, 403,319 
PEPEGTANN osc. ornlerain atone: oshershe 5 8,926, 265 745 1,033,309 2,486, 559 4,150, 608 
Clin Fig ch Ss 6 ee 24 4,616, 924 843 696, 697 1,871,073 8,520,013 
PAR ROTSU 522)5 Allee Sisto veieiarcee 24 4,750,561 682 628,195 1,237, 182 2,747,080 
PmrmOUbisee SAS oekte we cies 29 2,861, 621 539 479,881 1, 230, 254 2,448, 884 
New Glasgow............- ah 2,100,587 477 466, 860 590, 503 1,613, 743 
SU ete (lo) eae ee a 13 2,211,890 299 190,090 636,347 1,178,480 
RTE) 3 OE eos Se 4 320,915 219 166,051 471,839 837,914 
EEO «5 o.< Sich IO ea stein a'as 12 466, 232 285 140,126 381,105 647,157 
Bridgewater Aoi cccckies ss 20 825,704 211 127,812 302,954 603 , 138 
WIMON BUTS. Fleets sees 14 678,199 224 180, 297 262,371 569,352 
IDA LLOM es oo actcnts sin sic 10 695, 673 61 64,016 154, 900 508,196 
US Rs Ae ee ee 7) 354, 468 67 52,334 200, 787 490, 687 
(evens ites eet MLE Ce eee 8 359, 228 52 51,548 340,440 451,148 
Port Hawkesbury......... 4 728, 284 101 85,785 227,019 407,456 
North Sydney:...,....... 13 292,621 118 99,729 188, 884 892,094 
PPOCUOL Gs cu lescle tert eestoie!s 5 352,460 125 68,999 241,192 386,307 
Clark’s Harbour.-........ 8 62, 800 61 26,631 285, 427 341,128 
LaOrDOOl, s. Hecate ares. 9 2,995,244 165 105, 292 ipsa y Al 308, 834 
PSNOLOMITNO . a5 cote lattes overs e- We 264, 564 121 95,933 140, 239 301,738 
Deicige BS eRe ee 2 10 313, 968 105 84,091 157,384 292,788 
EISCE BAY < Hic do wee veld. % 260, 239 OL 56, 644 34, 608 249,939 
Brideetown,. 002.508. 08. 9 310,035 108 67, 968 141,596 247,110 
New Brunswick— 
PAI POLI 5. Fase caiiesinvercs 126 28,518,719 | 3,516 3,590, 646 15,137, 643 23, 187, 287 
BT RAOLOR ES 2h. Saokatitasias o's. 39 7,727, 660 2,301 2,760,036 4,166,096 8,052,280 
Rrdanundston. (S600: «2... 10 10, 145,382 496 558, 049 1,447,518 3,002,510 
Em LOPMCD fo.certin dicts aieieiane« 18 2,692,137 730 686, 953 1,939, 703 3,439,593 
MAA AUPSiccs title de keto wie’ 13 11,474, 661 Doe 664, 987 1,579,627 3,367,911 
Mrowericton hi, esse. 6... 28 3,601, 820 620 598,956 1,016, 632 2,088, 618 
Campbellton....,......... 14 3,343, 830 557 444, 040 1, 253,098 2,002,136 
VE TIIROWD/.:. 5 <titnart date’ # sie e « 3 2,160, 635 745 566,425 797,676 1,432,765 
PMV LOE: cette ies oases 11 1 pat2oo 442 436,991 348, 594 1,108,707 
INGIRCARUIO. c..dcea fic cee as 12 2,917,651 234 174, 839 804, 810 1,058, 656 
BAL OAIH 2 ton estas «eas 11 3,401,785 223 229,766 502, 610 874,370 
PSE DOS he tA teeeatacaie © w. 9: din. 11 437,063 132 130, 557 382,418 738, 530 
Grand Falls............... 9 409,010 122 104, 940 261, 864 380,401 
WV DBAStOCK 4. oo le woes 19 482,439 ila bre 99,435 96, 693 280,044 
Ray PMO ING te deta cw vs aie 7 151,902 105 44,472 112, 482 202,414 
Quebec— i 
MAEPOAD. esos tiie wooa. 1,834 481,181,947 |101, 668 119, 226, 844 273,015,114 554,311,571 
PLT eS HIVES Os atone ee os. 55 79,061, 136 7,634 8,258, 527 19, 209, 953 45,441,169 
ie CO ee Oe 251 69,857,968 | 10,243 9,747, 565 17,505, 822 44,608,105 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 21 149, 846, 124 2,938 4,076,874 13,489, 984 33,536,961 
JER 0 CE Se 29 25,427,082 2,893 4,792,210 7,514, 290 20, 736, 693 
Montreal Masti. cac.0.... 4 26,511,718 1,719 2,528,304 9,494,444 19,427,957 
‘ PMEPOTOOKOS. AAs. fe ess o5 76 22,339,310 | 4,677 4,708,027 9, 227, 636 19,009,741 
o ES SS 41 13,077, 202 2,655 2,655,575 5, 847, 020 11, 705, 232 
a RETATNIVicis'c Sata ce eee 5.00% 26 9,724,593 2763 2,352, 651 4,489,105 Peslio276 
. Witloyfiold .. cece eecsss- 25 10,929,551 2,73 2,148, 236 3,831,697 9,783, 246 
3 LUN Ceo 2a ae 13 6,496, 232 1,575 1,300, 253 6,481, 584 9,042,865 
> Port Alfreds, ese ues. 4 37,22, lo 889 1,313,502 4,251,599 8,986,835 
Beubtyacinthese. 3. 2. .:. 50 8,761, 102 2,561 1,899,563 5,155,927 8,905, 609 
Grand’ Mére. 03 de ees. 15 64, 890, 988 ier s 1,965,962 2,298, 567 7,976,144 
y Shonda ee 38 8,039, 480 2,750 2,828, 236 3,621, 671 1, 120,010 
: BE MIRTONIO. 25 datos sc cos ss 26 6,349, 083 1, 853 1,555,746 2,886; 997 7,610, 937 
Drummondville........... 14 18, 643, 679 2,056 1,890,516 4,063, 184 6,892,209 
eenOeAINT. 35 By casings 3 16,279,477 954 1,429,172 2,563,276 6,875,573 
BIB UB A Sota ee sic e sa « 7 15, 299,951 854 844,017 2,816,076 §, 263,575 
PEIGMUCUO. os toeedecie wes e 11 8,674, 704 657 1,005,118 2,031,977 4,662,724 
CU UR Re 2 ee 9 3,976, 687 260 295, 983 2,141,691 4,104,734 
BO, o hid tdeelctee as o's o 8 2,705,002 1 523 587, 603 1,064, 295 3,626, 217 
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MANUFACTURES 


34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1928—continued. 


: Estab- 

City or Town. lish- 
ments. 

No. 

Quebec—concluded. 

Victoriavillesieaaeec ce: 21 
WV Grn s.r PTO crane 11 
St. Joseph d’Alma........ 7 
Beanharnoisuacaseae ee 9 
WD ONRACONA Ae. cunea os eee 3 
Chicoutimi + se ee seek 25 
Bromptonville............ 4 
JOuOtten. 25 Eee eh ae ae 37 
Witt SOT vtec: be teeas ay ey akc ¥ 
@WoOaticook) |. Lea te aro: 21 
SOLCL ek c. <0 RE. SP ae 20 
Cowansvilleltae. se tee 10 
Chandler <8 peek sen. 3 
Buckingham 14 
IBenbhier.... jae. aes see 14 
Marieville.... 205. fee o seater 11 
VOU GIUIETE, ..b eee eee eee 8 
HOTELL VIllGe.& saaaetne srs eo: 21 
Poreneul «; se eee aed sens 9 
Rock Islands yes + cans 13 
Asbestos: 3: Bas. 258 conte 10 
IVAPLAITIC] ui aie ee. eo 9 
DOME. eee ee bos cer 10 
Stwlaurent eet Pee oc a 4 
Plessisville, #28. 920.024: 16 
Stewd hérése. stp ak face 11 
arian ook see ee cea 13 
IMoncmise i y..eee tee eee 15 
Moneueutl vk ee bees 10 
Cap de la Madeleine...... 6 
Ruma OUS i erae are eee 0) 
Bedford...... Scat Soho SPS 4 
ouisevilleseen eared 7 
Silo ARE Wace. ya 4 Oho one 61 
Riviére du Loup.......... 17 
Lac au Saumon 4 
Wostmotnt-t ge mae 6 
A errebonne:. <4 ame-bas. 12 
ennOx<ville) san asin eee 8 
ACTON EVA. ERR em tence, 8) 
AhULEO 5.5 See eos 6 
iPont-ROuges. are aae ee 8 
WWOVIS Risse sce eRe Ae aoe 16 
Contrecceur seen As 5 
Waren iG Ker.) ain GG erage 10 
Calumet. hime teenie 3 
Murray: Baya eee. fen. seni 10 
Qutremont, 2s. ere: Deane 3 
IDISTACLISS atnicwc ctor See il 
Tibervillecos Bose. enone 7 
(Deinvall On ee dnote cc enter 10 
Waterloo:..: ae a ee eee 9 
Sto. Viarie. 6 are gee ae. 13 
Megantic.....: a5 aoe chee: 7 
BSD Glow s2.0.. bi GES With MBs 3 
INICOIET: ... 554 ae hte Tee 10 
Shaw valle «$sa4.% ener 9 
BeeherP lain: cok. fake cee 5 
ENOS geese bee: TERE teers 7 
UULONG es ie. bakes ae shea rete 11 
ELunting CON. seekiiee eee 9 
Bacotwalles-eqash stk dents 3 
Mont *aurier. cr wistes em «- - 8 
Beauceville.: ee feeh ck oo ) 
Db eI Od: cs ee AR Pain 11 
De hiles ee Ree ae, if 
St.slvam bert. am see dace 6 
I Assomptionsss..ae6 kaa. 6 
Robetvale.ce eee ae eee 14 
Wachttes: ..5 eee ces 8 
Thetford Mines........... 14 
MaAcamic.:.\d.see cee Se: 3 


Capital. © 


$ 


2,384, 709 
3,760, 844 
14, 824, 888 
5, 880,029 
11,533, 207 
9,772,595 
506, 769 
1,896,530 
6,002,789 
2,300,029 
2,953, 834 
2,344,059 
3,092,960 
2,894,127 
6,344,772 
1, 686, 662 
1,454, 483 
1, 153,020 
1,691, 628 
2,085, 434 
1,212,834 
7,257, 674 
685,376 
1, 226,317 
1,134,027 
1,177,544 
1,084,172 
1,934, 247 
3, 667,339 
250,492 
2,952,154 
931,425 
489,215 
963,449 
1,953,059 
2,222,083 
1,462,759 
1,168,912 
578, 267 
421,489 
886, 629 
816,952 
785,366 
300, 888 
526, 898 
604, 820 
56,992 
482,597 
1,898,342 
261,453 
573, 697 
397,879 
181,873 
552, 990 
952, 244 
304,875 
77,994 
160, 496 
426,416 
285, 876 
151,116 
326,800 
379,326 


230,766 |. 


140, 353 
130, 683 
373, 858 
304, 621 
231,037 
523, 639 
385, 663 
216,611 
64,414 


Em- 


ployees. 


No. 


1, 208 
851 
473 
581 
503 
605 
312 
579 
503 
713 

1,320 
569 
463 
321 
259 
487 
205 
467 


197. 


349 
163 
422 
132 
298 
359 
271 
368 
426 
319 

78 
299 
410 
310 
217 
299 
216 
227 
284 
109 
351 
132 
156 
264 
188 
171 
129 

64 
112 
179 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


$ 


933, 553 
831, 433 
713,575 
618,489 
743,596 
628, 248 
331,827 
477, 688 
570,010 
461, 289 
1,013, 164 
450,953 
470,899 
423 , 022 
240, 216 
414,792 
300, 194 
332, 225 
219, 232 
324,812 
184, 660 
454, 298 
105, 695 
382, 094 
267,512 
226, 429 
227, 654 
348, 804 
424,094 
47,514 
310, 255 
315,075 
179, 563 
152,080 
293,149 
107,569 
279,723 
230, 986 
128,973 
150,475 
143,090 
141, 650 
197,923 
144,149 
134,126 
116, 226 
39, 652 
128, 266 
178, 876 
221,962 
113, 483 
118,444 
58, 226 
96,307 
41,486 


Cost 
fo) 
Materials. 


$ 


1,332,407 
1,591, 160 
786,131 
1,190,445 
1,302,057 
1,339, 155 
1,335, 793 
920,179 
924,338 
1,088, 941 
493, 160 
767,141 
748, 698 
859, 262 
638, 219 
988, 804 
587,114 
763, 846 
651,740 
598,730 
631, 640 
56, 147 
923, 247 
404, 060 
577, 469 

- 493,920 
541, 298 
393,944 
808, 767 
667, 130 
464, 659 
83, 330 
528, 966 
361,921 
246, 231 
340,137 
75, 223 
337,215 
370,431 
287, 569 
429, 666 
320,048 
208, 587 
329, 667 
305, 128 
397,499 
384,710 
304, 143 
141, 730 
113, 457 
216,036 
164, 493 
261,115 
179,018 
313,010 
176,910 
276,380 
194,525 
136, 462 
158, 059 
206, 087 
16,996 
215,369 
131,805 
196,178 
163,070 
64,316 
158, 745 
138, 749 
86,525 
93,939 
113,811 
181,856 


fo) 
Products. 


Gross Value 


$ 


3,496, 502 
3,432,840 
3,072,211 
2,777, 788 
2,741,145 
2,540, 647 
2,260,010 
2,124, 825 
2,077,919 
2,010,792 
1,892,437 
1,840, 802 
1,756,841 
1,676, 968 
1,645,217 
1,444,381 
1,360,913 
1,271,078 
1,256,571 
1, 243,349 
1, 203, 708 
1,196,461 
1,193,137 
1,125, 696 
1,101, 787 
1,052,353 
1,037, 962 
1,015, 633 
944,388 
902,088 
868, 877 
800,099 
772,261 
734,464 
691,036: 
686, 421 
672,771 
€68, 252 
663, 634 
630,390 
609, 947 
604, 365 
568, 080 
547,249 
~ 521,750 
513, 683 
493,741 
492,709 
475,860 
445,113 
410,814 
381, 833 
377, 835 
373,489 
352,597 
347,522 
346, 590 
329, 122 
327,133 
312,651 
309,115 
293, 704 
290, 685 
268,851 
261,709 
258, 928 
256, 097 
252,824 
240,052 
237,965 
224,127 
223,070 
215,356 
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é 34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $290,000 


or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1928—contiaued. 


Estab- 
City or Town. lish- 
ments. 
No. 
Ontario— 

PEGPOULO: 2 Of; ete Shee as 2,221 
Hamilton. 4.4hk mess 3 426 
OSC el ye coe oF 
oa ee Ane ee 195 
EatGhenor’s fish ieeeeete soa 33 137 
ROOMOL a. Jc WMS ines ss 227 
ECL AOLGY 01. Se eavkeersita ss: 10 
Wiagara Falis2).200..2.... 61 
WVInGnOr es. .t oeeuiccines 582 143 
Peterborough Adee. ss 79 
PSPANDOIG.s 5, meee ees ok: 101 
IEW LOPOntO stu sees ls 33s 12 
Ca 7 tS Oe Or 41 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 46 
NVEUKT valley! eh eeeak. 55 
EEN V0 Re oe 41 
Port Colborne ss. s2s2.. ©. 16 
Raneiph eee Sed ei ch... : 92 
St. Catharines............ 100 
Wmencide se). cs San, tek. jp 
DURE ee Oe 79 
Ooty AI osc 52 
ISBOWVALING : 2b Some Ne boss 3 
Cormvwall ys ha Poh: 43 
BIULALIO‘C..) OA Saeiet hs os 62 
EROFOIG Ss A Sao Reo 5 kos 16 
Woodstoel=.¢. Ss... 60 
iroquois Malls.) .2...... 3} 
Brockwille. 1) .e.2.....% 33 
DRT. os cst Malet a ss 16 
Wallaceburg. ............. 20 
Bort Williameee, oo. ses 2: 36 
waterloo... .3. 205 FAk ees: 34 
ott Hrancos 2), 0 i:..: 14 
OrGATOnurt se: sole ores. 20 
HEOSLON: tors. ee baka. 33 
OCH en ST 13 
Beilovalle?..: ds. ks. 53 
Koneston® «2.055: ny eee 60 
wen Hound. fe fees kes 53 
SE OGSTACH ore eco sss 20 
Bier HOMAST.deen dees i555 46 
HPaTAINEtONS.2 Caseek os ss 15 
SSACOp es ib ea ee. so 36 
HAMUESWINC. y Aske es sss 13 
Hawkesbury.............. 13 
is SA eo 20 
prespeler ae hkh os. : 15 
Bie MALS! 5, Soles ov eds 22 
Bowmanville ss...fek baci: 19 
ecapuskasing: )))s.<.%..... 6 
SOG i RS ee 19 
armbrokeit seen. cinkie sss 36 
BVGSEON SL cb eee ee seks 13 
Newmarket. ...:.......... 18 
BSORICOY 5-55 fea Geds Shs es 20 
marie kn Plsasads sos. 14 
Bmrersoll =; «Pde oak. 26 
BTMODAW A. 5.2. euses os a ds 3 
ISIE WICKL, 5 '.: Pewee was 11 
“Ohta CES SS oS 8 
(USUI pede S| a 38 
ETN re. ee A ETS) os 14 
mridgebury.. .2s2c...... 23 
aS i ek See 15 
BAER UIDLON Peer sisees ok ss 21 
OE OSS ag que Oe 23 
UCC ea 21 
BeCrRILCON Ct Weeeso ok c5 i. 8 
Bracebridge: ....522.....; 20 
U5 ade 19 
PRATHOGCUO.. 2eadeec cs... 24 
BOTs SG ce sahaliiee socks 15 
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Capital. 


$ 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 


505, 207,658 | 100,034 
201,584,803 | 30, 787 


38. 643.526 
58,207,109 
40,852,417 
45, 123.339 
45,139,262 
41,931,035 
29/275,221 
24/795, 293 
60, 061,627 
23. 263. 688 
21,274,999 
63,677,529 
30, 800,940 
27,274. 192 
10,891,290 
18.270, 653 
19,746,301 
16,554,423 
17,291,666 
14,689, 267 
6,696,954 
22 268.591 
10,932, 925 
25.813. 140 
12,877,185 
28,541,009 
7,137,127 
15,850, 168 
8.202.594 
29,932" 205 
11,285, 286 
14,325,393 
17,959,029 
6,787,066 
1,352,262 
9, 857,805 
14/451, 763 
7’ 064,013 
2/250, 686 
4' 088,079 
2) 728 754 
4,079,572 
4,180,390 
6,954,198 
5.024.135 
5,375,714 
4,973,963 
4,608,370 
30, 144.894 
4,210,535 
5,510,263 
4,346,507 
2) 284'581 
4,291,847 
2°330.117 
3/790, 792 
906,681 
4,602,101 
3/209. 475 
5,354,318 
3,077,049 
2° 971,856 
1982520 
2'414.491 
3/726, 893 
4363. 888 
4,164,085 
3,129,733 
1,643,927 
2° 995.976 
3,082,798 


8,387 
8, 759 
9,716 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


$ 


125,579,599 
40,276, 968 
12,992,374 
10,217,593 

9,688, 167 
11,425,574 
13,590, 633 

4,420,295 


704,112 


Cost 
of 


$ 


293, 830, 796 
79,114,898 
56, 182, 896 
43,468, 453 
24,508,047 
20,878, 152 
26,807,710 
18,498, 194 

- 20,489, 496 
20,844, 956 
16, 439,312 
19, 766, 829 
17,917,152 
12,266,859 
13,149, 690 
10, 443, 339 
16,971, 662 

9,542,111 
7,699, 563 
11,350, 055 
7,212,355 
8,673,311 
12,874,723 
6,273,735 
6,947,049 
5,089, 092 


1,270,343 


Materials. 


Gross Value 
fe) 
Products. 
$ 


565, 444,323 
166, 262,355 
84, 894,222 
61,612,832 
50,117,175 
48,337,680 
44,293,223 


27,123,165 
26,980,517 
25,050, 109 
19,901,087 
19,894,201 


14,540,450 
14,353,376 
13,300, 646 
13,072,881 
12,250,714 
10,139, 984 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000. 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1928—continued. 


Estab- ne Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. lowe and of fe) 
ments PLOSINER: Wages. Materials. Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued. 
(Auroras. ae ee cee: 7 1,183, 262 417 399,081 1,702,026 2,544, 130 
Ailsonbure:. |. eset eae: 23 1,962,101 499 455,471 1,678,091 2,099,871 
Georgetown 225.4 des<.-<- 19 ~ 2,735,850 559 511,610 1,446,031 2,459, 203 
SUG bur yas aes. Stk eon 26 4,442,397 388 460, 844° 1,090, 742 2,399, 956 
IPOLGHLODC. uaeek. Sees eae 30 3,600,872 665 879,701 765,611 2,384,062 
IBlingektivers eer eee aren < 7 6, 707,419 377 471,089 1,604, 102 2,334,045 
Cobourg) esa ee oe 25 2,650, 434 418 433 , 420 1,131,534 2,830, 646 
ANGSAY... 2 Aa. eee ote 35 2,748, 682 450 460,511 1, 284,105 2,320, 823 
Amberst burgesses - 9 10,128,834 239 376,116 313,590 2,277,049 
Smiths Fallst saan. .- Dir 8,919,497 687 768 , 225 1,149,012 2,238,994 
A Vil OF... 2 tik oe, eeeaehs a7. 9 1,877,278 198 192,888 1,303 , 467 2,118,317 
Barriekthe: 5 O08. awa atc. 19 1,673,350 320) 372,181 1,398, 987 2,082,557 
Carleton Place............ 19 2,331,893 598 570,440 955,679 2,054,141 
Wunn ville. 4.7, Sek ee S. 20 2,308,480 634 641, 709 1,037,174 2,037,224 
Pont Credits. fag. aa. 4 2,277,701 193 229,722 1,328,063 2,022,997 
ALBENCON: o:..1.4: He Settee. oe 20 2,960,316 564 477,020 972,468 2,002,782 
AENDVIOL, .. hue ak hes 16 4,125,332 518 581,295 1,147,542 1,977,759 
Napance.)....6: 250 Seek 2. 20 1,382, 703 319 BRYA Ya 1, 066, 669 1,917,149 
Port, Dalhousie #20. 5... - 5 1, 2159217 486 468,196 516,019 1,906,522 
Chesterville: 244 745, J4.5. 8 942,588 157 207,661 1,254,932 1,873,710 
Cobalt. . is. S63. 095. 2.8% 8 15,917,457 212 368, 367 64, 638 1,863,018 
Limmains |) Fae ee ae 16 12,657,601 141 178,008 79,344 1,776, 259 
Mt buny.c.4 Mae eee 9 795, 042 337 424,150 832, 988 1,773,356 
Haistowels..J.88).. Seat -oos 19 851,547 360 351, 226 894, 768 1,642,942 
Dryden: 4 Tet See we ok 1 5,095,469 322 407,127 585,357 1,620, 628 
Campbellford............. 28 2,008,915 355 326, 652 955,427 1,612, 267 
Caledonia... Get, be 3.4. 10 965, 785 221 256, 454 740, 167 1,610,884 
Kmeardine.) 92. )..% <7 12 1,672,585 427 404,020 665, 029 1,493 , 207 
Almonte... 4. See oe. <5. 17 1,554, 096 491 400, 669 814,401 1,491,934 
Meaford seh ee FS. 16 1,448,340 330 304, 984 1,008, 614 1,478, 754 
Strathroy... }.(3.00F.21. 16 1,459, 759 314 299,800 825,411 1,456, 858 
Mavaistock.... $4849. doe: 13 499, 248 182 150, 260 11265015 1,437,779 
Miltons:..8 SEE, Seo os 17 3,020,191 859 414,272 482,919 1,432,058 
INortheBay:) t20. sees. ok 28 1,510,091 303 347,459 739,021 1,413,206 
Sturgeon Fallsii././.....-. 9 210, 647 327 449,419 789,177 1,389, 862 
72 DOs SMP i Bots A eR ee a 887,612 104 106, 789 655, 153 1,358,772 
Wane bearm:.( ag eae 17 946, 765 266 272,168 769, 643 1,309, 804 
Collingwood.............. 23 4,667, 642 325 355,864 | . 650, 934 1, 280,331 
IP ICtONE A. 4 ae eee eee - 27 1,271,826 282 161, 750 724,592 1,264,473 
Chesley. sae eek 12 973,953 356 343, 818 498,415 1,238, 164 
New Liskeard.:.......... 17 1,501, 780 280 338,390 611, 743 1, 232,879 
lonafoase «Seek Ah de os 2) 946, 739 308 324,012 384, 233 1,172,601 
Hrankford:..2. 2% Set: Ss 10 |. 2,842,382 210 154,546 669,495 1,159,757 
Woodbridve:.ft natant. en 5 725, 936 149 168,192 838,975 1,146,845 
Cache, Bay... 0. sae. tess « 3 ' 875,927 189 199,496 753, 041 1,137,190 
Walkorton.:,\. 223i, ee os « 21 1,598,373 324 294,643 594, 564 1,115,016 
Grnasbyy, .. We Bel. oe <5 14 959,677 362 268, 502 541,762 1,083, 697 
Penetanguishene.......... 14 1,374,174 348 353, 007 413,390 1,071, 766 
Prescott...) 40% geet aes: 16 1,059, 766 271 221, 824 474,055 1,035,310 
New Hamburg............ 12 985,719 252 226, 823 568, 722 1,002,759 
Clintonz...< £ ee eek 17 722,489 209 183,578 522,944 989,194 
Miiwerton..3, $25 984 8. oe. 9 423,181 84 73 , 688 708,355 958,276 
Norwich. ..j-054 sake wb ie 484, 536 121 111,514 691,221 953,360 
Alexandria, x. ahve atch oh 17 564, 994 171 142,119 539,970 939,610 
Kingsville, 2 a Ae 13 1,138,098 183 132,956 636, 793 « 861,095 
Mount Porest aia. Sa 4.5. 17 666, 182 198 145, 433 512,236 820, 651 
Bicemifield 4 2h sabe. toe. 10 944, 437 170 nha 471,313 809,377 
VTE un she Re APM ks ae © 8 790,588 223 245, 759 433,349 808,355 
Humberstone............. 7 605, 562 163 162,391 453,675 762,981 
Dunham... eee ae sc 9 500,432 215 188,582 396,386 737 , 893 
Pouthampton wy s2vb 2:2 8 923,720 240 230,383 373,942 ~ 713,727 
Waterford...3 ae ae. J. oe 9 619,788 163 85,524 _ 475,108 708,201 
KR iversidesi2, 3a fees oe 3 873,998 57 89,115 213, 959 704,461 
Mitchells, ..i4. et Gnee aos < 15 739,436 133 123,445 403, 650 660,165 
West Lorne... 29... 00. tc. 7 607, 283 98 78,334 481,416 639, 749 
Orangeville), jas. eae. dice 12 672, 635 155 114,509 399,335 629,323 
Brichtone: . ads Wee #00 17 815,119 233 69, 720 308, 695 615,070 
Dela es ea4, Bike Sa Fee 8 648, 227 74 61,541 400,379 606,286 » 
Pontloin:. 2.a ee ees cts 10 604, 073 167 170,406 282,829 604, 644 
Dresden... dc eat eee 14 556,347 150 124,352 B20, LE7 599, 087 
Gravenhurst. ecm. 8 1,058,350 190 185, 434 293,108 595,415 
Wek NOW .nsd-ctaee sete eles 15 380,307 84 70,386 385,385 574,671 


Berlington:.. 2 Mods es 6 708,572 134 124,789 331,178 573,348 
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 34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1928—continued. 


Estab- Fivai Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. pees and fe) of 
ments ploy Wages. Materials. Products. 
- No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 
PEXGUSE Mere oie ccc ae « 13 618,218 118 66, 760 359,021 570, 989 
RPA VER te x cists tah => 50" 6 165,958 23 28, 869 419,129 546, 990 
RVIRE LOM ee Scns rh Faces «o's 14 476,497 122 87,344 274,273 545, 654 
SHATOLLEY hits. ott eekes a. 14 382,927 101 83, 240 285,891 542,257 
LD eT a a 13 864, 953 216 246, 630 194,171 541,590 
PEMTOED Bios. Alda Deericcs 14 328,185 130 120,729 306, 244 541,049 
Burkes Walls). fok,Jee sts. 7 490,727 138 133,261 321,301 529,166 
PS GMPISUOD << d. Gltacetaterss 6s 11 527,670 139 97,803 323,618 528,069 
oppercliff- 9.0.86... 3 5,541,873 27 AL? 1 12,821 502,825 
Bavelling tons. .), seikiecies-«.e st 8 658, 800 130 55, 250 258,921 502,412 
“BET aa a 8 1,066,916 111 140,475 18,440 498, 646 
SS Sage a) Oe 9 519,425 106 82,792 228 , 894 493 , 897 
PUGRSWALEL. «5. cetrdeite «oie It 331,719 63 52,396 302,908 492,623 
Gyo eee eae a a 11 517,197 110 79,931 276,260 482 , 287 
MAR ZOLA V MIC. A css wc gu 0's 6 98,698 16 14,561 390, 867 480,326 
NET SRS 20 ee 13 101,411 52 35, 984 372, 859 457,903 
Streetsville............... 8 179,133 79 92,282 248 , 332 452,389 
Sioux Lookout............ 7 426,304 67 59,526 135,007 446,921 
DiUetoOnee eesise eae ote. 11 145,793 45 33, 587 342,564 438,281 
TOOGETONLO ute dettod he eicta « « 10 416,411 102 68,718 221,100 437,787 
South River.............. 7 450,118 198 109, 462 218,212 427,576 
Materdown...\0o.ce. . 4. 7 537,085 92 156,316 79,384 423 398 
Casselman....).........-. 10 281,833 91 55, 748 315,979 400,116 
Palmerston. iss eiaen. oss a 150,172 24 24,487 313,117 397,275 
Ridgetown..............5. 17 482,982 84 53,025 209,455 363, 226 
BoRriDOver.); haces. as 10 406,877 69 46,574 213,252 333,349 
Haileybury.... ies 5 1,013,919 78 96,400 157,929 332,309 
Winchester......... Rees g 12 111, 689 41 27,500 258,310 320,356 
mmetoureg fic ae fei 5. 6 115,858 23 20,725 251,231 319,890 
Beahctott. 5 Bsc... 10 165, 688 113 37,977 200,677 319,465 
Komptville. 3.53 6..5.2... 10 292,945 77 58,455 152,177 318, 847 
PAAUOTU ASE iit rcccies aie) 4:0: + i 232,542 73 66,610 194,324 311, 246 
LES Gigs Be Sa aan 10 114,939 24 21,714 236, 162 310,240 
PMUSHON YS, 2224 Seat oes eae 18 196,035 34 29,331 202,468 296,336 
Vankleek Hill............. 14 174,120 67 21,892 219,629 287 , 908 
MEIOEGIVY:.. (cecitce aks 12 188,713 37 28,788 201, 686 279,488 
ROCA LON cas aki eh eres » 8 65,388 15 | ° 12,876 219,117 273,514 
MOM de a at cheat cee» 5 70,337 21 19,296 234, 600 273,043 
PAR VALIOL Ak Baek. 12 334, 822 76 50,050 168,489 265,812 
DRATIORG os... «yt Weigh fio esos 8 402,473 62 56, 791 169,597 264,915 
*Merrickville.............. 11 352,977 104 79,621 145,794 264, 234 
HEOQUOIS: (ah eden se. 11 481,490 51 53,383 137,393 263 , 836 
atry. Sound). seeks e- 1507 510, 638 99 48,712 106, 259 248 , 063 
PMOUWOOG...< i ckcesiciccss- 13 210,381 48 20,072 183,053 247,707 
fared. Valloy..i/:)..55.... 7 52,624 19 14,215 202,090 244,170 
Sri Dee Se” Tae ee 5 57,861 11 9,860 187,989 238,197 
PPE IISOLS SS Scat s his ksimore os 6 51,795 14 10,178 194,891 237, 608 
I ge 9 164,527 3H) 23,196 154,912 226,197 
el apie Sih sae 7 92,617 19 14,715 171,918 222,611 
POMEL VINE: esha eases. 7 109,334 21 18,515 159,159 221,464 
PAOETIBDUTE.... cciwcseces: 12 238,514 77 57,502 100,304 220,616 
SS ae oa Balen 8 84,213 28 16,431 156,361 219,443 
| UA: ae ee eres 6 63, 333 14 10,976 168,976 215,446 
US see 8 85,550 25 16,141 167,595 213,629 
MERA oo os. Se cy's'y oo 6 5 9 332,991 98 78,026 145, 689 210,868 
PROT Ais ke ooo dies aos 4 91,932 19 18, 084 150,039 208,275 
PEED O ne ale Alsace \eieies 11 142,636 26 20,675 135, 080 206, 968 
STE 10 115,852 58 46,823 112,869 206, 704 
Ue ee ee 10 113, 646 43 24,019 131,356 202,098 
ee eee 5 54,549 13 7,292 160,547 201,208 
Manitoba— 
PRMD. 55a Soe ao bn aln's: 491 | 115,678,092 | 18,340 23,994,480 35,275, 785 105,456,065 
BePaSONTIACOs. occ cree sscs 35 8,107,117 1,557 1,936,112 19,516,408 26,965,037 
BEC AMECONE 0 '.'5)s ovens bavi 3 7,025,759 2,168 3,168,181 2,281, 729 5,737,255 
OSG a ea 37 4,109, 956 455 608 , 814 2 Ol gan 3,799,039 
Portage La Prairie........ 14 753, 084 222 248,305 1,931,807 2,685,983 
a a ee 7 2,025,820 422 563,429 566, 898 1,916,428 
mene Pas... .... Sante can aes 7 1,425, 208 332 388,527 552,802 1,456,730 
BOTTI ete hea eres icite 13 442,473 70 71,699 254, 937 457,629 
Neepawa........... Paces 4 203, 206 29 35, 684 205,275 289,361 
Shoal Lake...... AE 4 84,495 18 17,455 191,582 245,369 
BERING GHIGY) oon csccwwcsess 3 28,090 fi 12,083 193 ,383 232,402 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1928—concluded. 


Estab- ant Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. inves and of fo) 
‘ ments get hte Wages. Materials. Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
UR OCU DS ccrciacs.-Perterts dette 3, 2° 70 14, 633, 807 1,810 2,711,296 10,338,339 19,483, 586 
IMiOOSC Sawin dawack detec 28 6, 885, 158 879 1, 268,872 10,580,977 14,473,385 
SASKALOON.. «.taseettttee cis ve 56 9,199,323 1,303 1, 880, 486 7,026,455 13,117,818 
IPrinceA bert. 44ck.cee ee 19 2,214,089 399 482,367 2,127,410 3,465,595 
North Battleford......... 11 590, 740 93 129,594 285,475 668, 137 
HISTO VAN: cracked tan ete nos « 8 848,109 118 119, 280 322,829 664, 388 
Swale currenbatsssceins acs. 13 745, 183 69 107,419 206, 068 567,463 
MOrletOn sac: ok eek Mae aie 9 367,617 44 54,878 281,840 460,993 
iWievilbUrn. 2.6 aie aoe cies 11 507, 874 54 67,874 174,352 420,940 
Melville... «sities aero es oe 3 112,350 14 19,099 246,455 288,978 
Alberta— 
Calvary... 25. tas dates se 146 82, 269,048 4,209 5, 782, 865 24, 800,582 42,418,079 
HH GMONTON Ss ..declees see oso 125 21,237,175 4,229 5,071,978 14,391, 653 24,924, 826 
Medicine Hat............. 22 5, 848,213 747 862,818 7,624, 739 10,136,277 
Meth bridgey.& aera. seit co. 23 8,815, 336 377 552,139 1,638,091 4,753,723 
Texsyo Velbbids meme we ©A.ae 5 CoO 6 1,791,349 269 308, 164 253,751 984,339 
IR AVIMONG. .. twee teeta se 3 2,093,165 81 122,626 371,510 604,785 
Wetaskiwin. 6 etlaaite cc. 9 331,119 37 46,750 290,076 430,358 
ATDIPOSG ase ck chebete teens oho 7 9 312,711 39 59,261 190,102 357,013 
Riedseens spt fore. cs 9 229,860 a2 43,380 193,411 344, 063 
dOromaheller. p. pes. 2. «.- 5 1, 536, 749 95 223,109 20,691 295,519 
PONOKS. £4. oe eos 7 67,981 14 16,535 168, 623 237,942 
Veoreville....0. bee ates nes 7 119,660 20 29,527 163, 534 227,448 
DtOtulers,... oe ee i eee 6 103, 567 117 22,096 154,110 207,807 
British Columbia— 
WANCOUVED... Bee seen. ac: 620 123,029,880 | 16,013 20, 263, 435 49,597,035 94,131, 608 
New Westminster......... 53 13, 726, 438 2,316 2,857, 847 8,218, 153 14, 717, 644 
WACtOPIA.. . «se Re Re oe ne 140 18, 836,174 3,060 3,822,926 4,861, 852 13,585, 956 
North Vancouver......... 18 5, 996, 636 958 1,387,317 2,141,067 4,261,296 
Primcee Rupert asus. ee «os. 20 4,519, 647 345 587, 962 2,200, 631 3,337,809 
TONGAN 1.3 t Coe Poon oe 12 742,646 470 618, 060 1,162,681 2,195, 633 
FOssland. cc. ¢ ie eee «oe 8 7,904,315 477 759,216 13,120 2,146,772 
Port Alberni..... SPER soa 8 1,221,513 364 453,556 1,048,511 1,989,326 
HortsMood yar eens. 5 1,542,872 332 438,244 948,321 1,820,362 
Nelson's oh cs Phe tine. o 25 1,880,621 360 467,398 492,903 1, 707, 264 
INanAIINO Wc eet shee. Pat 1,324,808 540 435,957 820,821 1,605,514 
ESGIOWN Aas. ee oe 17 898,715 307 270,048 683,401 1,289,338 
SHOLING A. 6ucc.0 ot eee wees 6 6,404, 359 183 254, 959 457, 246 1,242,096 
Port Coquitlam........... 4 565,303 150 209,014 560, 727 1,139,085 
MOLNON:.csiewu tek tethers oe 15 782, 686 117 121,472 305,405 659,150 
Kamloops... i.eet.cet. sce 15 934, 083 163 165, 164 205, 042 571,057 
Mernitts.0.5 twee ee. < 6 320,613 113 165, 206 233,919 494,296 
Cranbrook... tee gee s«.: 8 278,804 30 52,033 73, 228 263, 800 
Prinee George: .2..0......- 6 167,111 109 155,710 92,286 256,001 
Countenay ..0d peed cise 8 ~ 202,362 56 56, 783 134, 824 238, 432 


CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on 
in almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operation; it is one which expands most rapidly 
in good times, when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen—a 
characteristic which explains the high rate of unemployment from which the 
industry periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations 
of general business conditions, the construction industry is decidedly seasonal, 
although new types of construction and mechanical improvements are making it 
possible to work more steadily on all branches of construction the year round. 
Conditions in the industry are being transformed on account of the increasing 
substitution of reinforced concrete for wood and brick construction. Nevertheless 
in the winter there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while 
in the other seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, 
casually engaged, than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable 
number of the men are in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled 
men is generally in excess of the demand. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its 
raw materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of 
these latter indusiries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, 
and depressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity 
and depression are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the 
current conditions in the construction industry react powerfully upon the whole 
economic life of the nation. Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, con- 
struction, mainly financed with borrowed money, contributed in large measure 
to produce the “boom” of those years. 


During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the con- 
struction of munition plants, but after the war the housing shortage was a 
serious problem, and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the 
high cost of materials and skilled labour, as shown in Table 4. The urgent 
requirements due to the practical suspension of the industry during the war 
were fully met in the post-war years, but the peak of the prosperity cycle 
in 1929 is reflected in the highest value of construction contracts on record, 
aggregating $576,651,800, exceeding 1928 by no less than $104,619,200, and the 
former peak year, 1912, by $113,568,800. In 1930, the total value of construction 
contracts awarded declined to $456,999,600, which was $119,652,200 or 20-7 p.c. 
less than in 1929. (See Table 2.) 


Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The main- 
tenance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1929 totalled 
$94,021,972 as compared with $97,763,472 in 1928, while investments in the road 
bed and equipment of new lines in 1929 totalled $38,111,226 and in additions 
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and betterments on old lines, $106,926,685. There were 504 miles of new 
lines opened for wperation during 1929, 672-3 miles completed but not opened 
for traffic and 552-7. miles under construction. Total track mileage in 1929 
was 55,868 as compared with 55,455 in 1928, a net increase of 413 miles. 
The expenditure of electric railways on maintenance of way and structures 
account increased slightly from $4,444,335 in 1928 to $4,560,916 in 1929. There 
was a net increase of $9,416,397 during 1929 in the capital investment of electric 
railways. : 


As for the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage increased 
from 207,566 in 1928 to 220,525 in 1929, and the wire mileage from 3,982,867 to 
4.476213 in the same period. The property and equipment account was 
$263,201,651 in 1928 and $291,589,148 in i929. 


. The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems decreased from 53,777 in 
1928 to 52,835 in 1929 owing to the elimination of duplicating lines, while the 
wire mileage increased from 337,971 to 360,883. The telegraph and cable com- 
panies reported new construction valued at $3,050,123 and alterations and repair 
work costing $1,796,632, or a total expenditure for construction of $4,846,755 for 
the year. 


Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 
1911-30, as compared by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 1. 
The aggregate for 1930, while 20-7 p.c. less than for the record year 1929, and 
slightly less than the previous maxima established in 1928 and 1912, still showed 
construction operations at a high level considering the disturbed economic 
situation. When immigration was exceptionally great in 1912, an extensive 
building program was necessary to care for the rapidly growing population, while 
railway construction was also very active. In 1928, the increase was largely 
accounted for by residential building and industrial contracts were considerably 
ahead of 1927. Although residential construction declined in 1929, the 
tremendous increase in engineering construction and the significant advances 
in building for business purposes combined to make the record total. While 
construction operations of all types declined in 1930 when compared with 1929, 
the declines were most pronounced in the industrial, residential and business 
types, whereas engineering construction continued very active and was nearly 
double that of any year prior to 1929, as may be seen from Table 2. 


1.—Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-1930, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 
Year. Construction Year. Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ 
RSI Reise Re ane Re Re Rr emi Bare 845425: OOO NOD Lk hale ace en cee eee 240, 133,300 
TO cee ROP eee Mca, oe eee BOSs OSa QUO H L022 te cnn etrectie ek rerce te ice ita eae ' 331,843,800 
UGUH SY: Ae eres OR. eas We Spats 384-156: 000 Melo 28e4 ue heck eee eee eet. ae 314, 254,300 
DE Geir ape te ok Ew UN I al RR, DAT GO 2 OUP LODE oy cre ye satee ares eaves tek Meee ee een ee 276,261,100 
TOLD eR eee. cena. 2. cc ee Ae 835016000 MLOZS eeu e oot Ree ts eee 297,973,000 
MOT Gata cw are Beet ties Maremcosge trees oa te 99. S14 OOO MO 26s itr cove ico: cece each aia tac ee es 372,947,900 
IUD) NATE a Ae os Bn te ee 2 ee S484 OOO: LOOT eer oe nee aes eereee ye ae 418,951,600 
ONS eran Le a eae 99 S425000 nl) 1928 Set Siaee Ae he. Seal reper ae 472 ,032 ,600 
1H Y A yal Aenean iat! Are Mette feos 1 Meee © 1907028, 000 5 | 19 20 eee sees, cect cacto.s Seah ce met pee eere 576,651,800 
19204. ce i, Seen Bere SUR Fe fF 2055605), 000 i MLQBO:. soi. cehenee.. ate cites ctl eae ete eee 456,999,600 
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- 2.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1925-1930, by Provinces and Types 


¢ 
4 


‘ 
©. 


a 


of Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Distribution. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
PROVINCE. $ $ $ - $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 345, 600 374,500 421,100 559,000 627,300 1,120,500 
TIOVALOUOMS UIE Lista. cs. 4,154, 800 3,444, 800 5,469,300) 27,784,000} 12,744,500 7,238,500 
New Brunswick............. 4,373,300 4,593,000 8,597, 200 7,825,000 6,806,500} 11,067,600 
RVUBDOOS, SRS. aos e. cee ase 124,509,100} 151,933,909) 133,182,600) 144,185,000} 187,771,600} 154,672,000 
GEL OR WARNES, cscs caveniey- 121,248, 100} 141,929,400) 196,159,000) 188,351,700] 215,773,100} 175,459,600 
LD Cp eg ae 13,093,200) 19,186,600} 29,939,900) 23,995,300} 38,156,500) 22,010,900 
Saskatchewan............... 4,923,100} 14,251,500) 11,337,600] 22,127,100) 34,184,300) 27,361,300 
JEN Ue yera hs See ae 2 eee ee 3,867,500} 10,058,400 7,507,300] 17,909,700} 29,159,600} 25,081,700 
British Columbia........... 21,458,300} 27,175,800} 31,337,600) 39,295,800) 51,428,400) 32,987,500 
LUIS IS ON Grade nel ener 297,978,000) 372,947,900) 418,951,600) 472,032,600) 576,651,800) 456,999,600 
T yrs or CoNSTRUCTION. 

PRGATUNENES: <0 es ose c cee 12,723,600} 20,979,300} 25,981,800} 36,720,500) 22,527,200) 15,330,300 
ies) (lc ec’: | Gteie ures oo ay eS 83,766,300} 88,583,100} 98,957,800] 102,445,800} 106,374,100] 77,961,200 
Totals, Residential.. 96,489,900) 109,562,400) 124,939,600) 139,166,360) 128,901,300) 93,291,500 
UNTEGO Cre eee ee ee 8,646,900 9,942,600) 12,052,700 8,327,500 8,867,800 7,265,600 
Public gararesWe. is... 4,409,100 4,820,500 7,354,700} 10,889,100} 12,915,100 7,049,700 
[lees ary tat ic) | Sele a pane ee 5,352,500 6,460, 100 8,897,200 9,596,300 8,983,700} 14,636,200 
Hotels and clubs 4,598,400) 19,979,400} 30,598,700) 15,486,400} 20,110,500} 13,806,700 
Office buildings............. 9,335,700} 11,957,600} 40,752,900) 34,120,900) 37,465,100) 26,529,600 
Public buildings............. 6,736,600 4,546,400 8,195,200 8,744,700] 19,062,600} 16,804,600 
Ronpelse Pich Aas... 42 13,231,900} 17,110,700} 22,244,000] 20,907,400) 22,482,800) 35,079,800 
SEOLOS Giorno sites 13,511,200} 12,640,200) 11,831,900} 27,448,000} 27,353,900} 10,006,100 
AMeaiTes:.. Mim hetan de 723 ,000 2,482,700 1,519,500 3,085,000 3,074,800 2,356,100 
Warehouses... Sees kore. : 6,521,800} 22,518,700) 19,982,000] 31,621,300) 29,835,400) 17,569,300 
Totals, Business....... 73,067,160) 112,408,900) 163,428,800] 170,226,600) 190,161,700) 151,103, 700 
Totals, Industrial... .. 40,007,300) 79,689,700) 39,988,900) 63,300,000} 62,968,800) 31,520,000 
(Seve hits oe a ee 2. ae Ae or 17,804,400 6,681,700} 23,468,900 7,360,200} 11,218,500} 11,333,700 
Dams and wharves......... 4,768,800 7,374,500 6,565,300 8,297,900] 24,721,300] 10,281,600 
Sewers and water-mains..... 8,102,100 7,889,300} 9,624,700! 10,455,800} 17,552,200] 28,680,800 
Roads and streets........... 26,992,100) 24,379,900) 24,382,800] 29,412,500! 41,690,800} 40,490,200 
General engineering......... 30,741,300) 24,961,500) 26,552,600} 43,812,400} 99,437,200} 90,298,100 
Totals, Engineering....| 88,408,700} 71,286,900) 90,594,300) 99,338,800) 194,629,000) 181,084,400 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 61 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1925 to 
1930 inclusive in Table 3. These cities had in 1921 about 32-6 p.c. of the popu- 
lation of Canada, while their 1930 building permits aggregated $166,379,325 or 
36 p.c. of the total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. In Table 3 the 
35 cities for which statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are 
indicated by an asterisk (*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath 
the totals for the larger group. 

Table 4 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the 
years 1910-1930. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materia!s since 1913 are also given, as are the average indexes of wages 
in the building trades since 1910, the latter being compiled by the Department 
of Labour, and the former by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These indexes 
are introduced to show as far as possible the fluctuations in building costs with 
their effect upon construction work. Attempts have been made to determine 
the relative proportion of material and wage costs in general building, but 
representative data could not be obtained. 


. 
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Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid 
transportation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside 
outside the municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an 
extension of the record of building permits to include such suburban areas as 
the York Townships in the case of Toronto, and North and South Vancouver. 
South Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver city as from 
Jan. 1, 1929. 

The construction contracts in 1930 as shown in Table 2 decreased by 20-7 
p.c., whereas the building permits of 61 cities in Table 3 decreased 29-2 p.c. 
The more favourable showing of construction contracts was due in large measure 
to the high level of activity in engineering construction, which is covered only 
to a very limited extent by building permits. In fact, an unusually large 
proportion of the construction carried on during 1930 consisted of hydro-electric 
undertakings, the building of highways, bridges, sewers, waterworks, etc. 


3.—Value of Building Permits Taken Out in 61 Cities for the calendar years 1925-1930. 


Nors.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.I., Charlottetown....... 21,800 29,000 1 1 20, 000 158, 000 
Nova Scotia................ 1,099,787 908,945 | 1,840,647 | 3,078,176 | 5,748,282 3,564,302 
Pa BEN SES Cee ee we Seeman 1,035 ,564 764,498 1,537,899 | 2,808,357 | 5,209,245 3,188,345 
New Glasgow............ 20,286 7,870 10,850 64,515 305,370 141,250 
eS VUNG yar waa ae tae ee 43 ,937 136,577 291,898 205 ,304 233 , 667 234,707 
New Brunswick........... 986,325 771,421 | 1,365,065 | 1,262,266 | 2,037,934 3,034, 614 
HeTOGOLICLONE Poker: deciles 98,175 37,050 14,779 148 ,015 23 ,500 482,000 
* Won tonice epatsareaeerten 204,620 342,701 736, 110 270,813 768 ,698 456 ,827 
*+Saint dobnisere ces shea 683 ,530 391,670 614,176 843,438 | 1,245,736 2,095,787 
Quwebet. acces ie 35,186,268 | 42,167,440 | 58,320,532 | 49,933,504 | 57,984,175 | 46,224,208 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve....| 25,520,523 | 31,720,049 | 45,200,842 | 36,347,901 | 46,065,924 | 37,504,590 
ROucbees. kee ee ee one 3,274,371 | 3,939,281 | 6,360,165 | 5,710,144 | 5,684,183 4,912,257 
Shawinigan Falls......... 384 ,925 315,760 347 ,835 1,163,581 770,618 468 ,540 
SS HerpOLrookewe «heer 1,037,110 712,350 689,930 | 1,128,233 755,240 812,150 
PARE OvEVIVelStaie ek oe 2,064,815 1,445,575 | 2,332,500 | 1,681,450 | 1,488,065 851,730 
EWiestiMoOun twas seek «be 2,904,524 | 4,034,425 | 3,389,260 | 3,902,195 | 3,220,145 1,674,941 
Ontario: sie nneaete thas 59,888,867 | 65,373,757 | 79,883,344 |104,777,566 | 95,055,827 | 69,042,946 
Be llovallestactsttoe scree 194,725 306,610 670,010 239 ,323 533,730 312,360 
*“Brantlord:,s9oe.0e2. eee 159 ,537 232,049 571,599 802,528 473 ,387 1,034,957 
Chatham tion. ae ean 193 ,858 591,650 575 , 087 780,020 813,560 821,258 
*KortaWilliamee. sere. aeeere 727,340 | 1,291,250 | 1,209,450 | 2,062,000 | 1,759,000 1,227,300 
Galt eis wo. ae Meee thon 108,723 181,185 181,023 378 ,581 527,315 264,901 
*Guelpli... naa whee: ee 426,641 344,616 493,169 462,815 607 ,377 371,351 
Sami Oneceme ee ere 2,675,830 | 3,128,950 | 3,837,150 | 6,842,100 | 7,008,320 6,291,100 
SaingstOnies at nectar hose 493 ,758 608 , 532 420,467 678 , 203 908,900 | 1,056,986 
SKiteheners 2a.ee. eames 1,546,262 1,100,111 1,272,632 1,524 ,625 1,645,351 1,344,232 
*ONGONs c.f ae eee re 2,389,800 | 3,621,200 | 2,814,950 | 2,561,705 |} 2,408,900 2,744,735 
Niagara Hallet 7 i225... <0 1,114,290°| 1,504,000 | 1,517,510) | 20565415 905 ,510 483 ,678 
Oshawa nner mere aed ae 576,205 | 1,044,100 | 5,255,188 | 3,015,070 | 1,478,090 195,470 
"OUAWaLS. Mees eee 4,942,327 | 3,101,748 | 6,446,045 | 5,421,085 | 3,403,333 6,295,275 
OwenSoundaasie. sce 536,970 154,450 330,350 262,375 529 ,850 132,000 
*Peterborough............ 272 ,637 342,757 624,295 625,577 618 ,278 797 ,895 
SPOre ATrtOUre nosso tees 402,488 961,580 | 38,473,786 | 5,292,545 555,945 995 ,487 
*Stratiord: wrt eek ees 407,731 480,915 221,254 224,412 354,849 414,410 
ES¢:. Catharines, ...20... 666 , 962 940,642 | 1,147,286 |} 1,249,141 1,482,392 610,067 
BS CaO aay fc ordar done. 350,181 138 ,597 92,682 362,732 172,190 180,327 
Sarnlanacminsre mrs nork 725,698 601,646 | 1,064,415 814,586 | 1,021,962 633 ,899 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 242,993 235,766 329,461 402,419 782,059 589,773 
SROLONLOsad thi nite ieee 25,797,196 | 26,029,584 | 31,274,876 | 51,607,188 | 47,698,654 | 32,130,589 
York Townships....... 6,611,440 | 5,558,540 | 6,041,635 | 8,210,380 | 9,824,273 6,240,998 
Wiollan cee as te ons cats 124,320 404,049 400,364 309,866 301,500 196,125 
VW OS Obarcmec tisk in sant 4,333,945 | 7,319,454 | 4,930,832 | 4,518,723 | 5,571,849 2,250,130 
Hord fens «Bate rhe sth: 1,104,445 | 1,592,058 | 1,054,531 758 ,315 561,382 424 233 
AUUVOISIG Greece aioe: 600,750 455,630 624,340 496,460 383 ,225 153,920 
Sandwich 515, eae. 152245765 1 1, 7072550)" 1,3235140 762,775 856,190 183 ,775 
Walkerville...) s:ece0s 851,000 | 1,268,000 | 1,527,060 | 2,108,000 | 1,631,000 472,000 
Woodstocknie.. amecs ns 86,050 126,538 158 ,867 447,602 287,456 193,715 
1 No information received. s 
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3.—Value of Building Permits Taken Out a ies for the calendar years 1925-1930 
—conciuded, 


Norr.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

OS ee ee eee 5,205,828 | 11,091,372 | 8,561,122 | 11,846,635 | 12,007, 695 7, 631, 620 
Js eA ee 76,579 227,516 230,252 428 , 130 404,342 197 ,245 
St. Bonifare..000200..... 972,559 501,256 761,570 871,105 553,103 780,625 
PMNS ne cs cave 55 8s » 8 4,156,690 | 10,362,600 | 7,569,300 | 10,547,400 | 11,050,250 6,653,750 
Saskatchewan............. 2,531,380 | 6,529,041 | 7,928,574 | 13,449,826 | 16,950,228 9,544, 287 
“Moose Jaw............-.. 243,535 268,326 | 1,230,489 | 1,074,078 | 1,025,474 1,058,303 
PROP SG 1» Ein). c via 1,208,403 | 4,242,511 | 3,482,090 | 6,619,206 | 10,022,631 2,971,544 
PSI LOOM Oy ob ot var alos ae « 1,079,442 | 2,018,204 | 3,215,995 | 5,756,542 | 5,902,123 5,514,440 
CO ee Se 2,862,260 | 4,115,317 | 5,398,691 | 10,292,579 | 17,953,321 9, 460, 834 
eo ges SPA 1,197,475 | 1,999,048 | 2,330,131 | 6,302,142 | 11,417,144 4,054,364 
PEHOMOMLON |. de ae Pda a a's « 1,481,890 | 1,853,785 | 2,568,565 | 3,374,971 | 5,670,185 4,300,935 
Lethbridge... 6. .60e. sas. 161,189 236,359 438 , 684 498 ,590 559,392 984,830 
Medicine Hat............ 21,706 26,175 61,311 116,876 306 , 600 120,705 
British Columbia.......... 17,246,852 | 25,400,314 | 21,315,767 | 24,465,163 | 27,187,087 | 17,718,514 
ee ee a en 99,105 187 ,269 252 ,488 128,761 241,247 205 ,235 
DanAIMG: FIG I9 232.6 6.4: 212,591 77,496 211,065 45,269 112,640 117,053 
*New Westminster........ 704 , 263 748,169 | 1,082,114 | 1,928,324 | 1,011,629 553 ,990 
Prince Rupert............ 1,337,769 187,465 252,940 176,804 93 ,648 148 ,695 
PV ANCOUV OL sees o 8s Swiss). 14,077,065 | 22,937,602 | 16,669,680 | 19,445,288 | 21,572,727 | 14,645,206 
North Vancouver........ 268 ,542 564 , 074 322,739 912,780 292,515 150,073 
PVICLOLIA Gerdes tee tre os 547,517 698,239 | 2,524,741 | 1,827,937 | 3,862,681 1,898 ,262 
Totals—61 Cities...... 125,029,367 |156,386,607 |184, 613,742 |219, 105,715 |234, 944,549 | 166,379,325 
*Totals—35 Cities...... 101,621,798 |131, 048,721 |154,904,047 |187, 269,237 (211,228,814 | 151,324,214 


1South Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver city as from Jan. 1, 1929. Their permits 
in earlier years have been included in the respective Vancouver totals. 


4.—Value of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-1930. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Wholesale Wages in 
Year. Value. Prices of the 

Building Building 

Materials. Trades. 


$ (1913 =100.) 

12) Ee arte SSeVetC EI eR ARS ORD CUR OO: reer 100,357,546 - : 

LADUEL. 6 5 one: SA 4 yi SE IR oc EI ey aot ei 138,170,390 - 90-2 
Ae ieee te toes Sis nts she 5 rd d oh, ahs, os © ‘ata Kish atasialSi s/s Shele%s lm, hada 185 , 233 ,449 - 96-0 
TAG) canes Act tui pent inchs DGG toe on DIE assem noma 153 , 662 ,842 100-0 100-0 
EAN Rts chit gett ciate ag etre hed wt ens tieiat cauallcke yarenre pyar ol syolalalnatainlelstevs 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 
HOPPE Sole Mg 5 SNS, 2 ALC SR SIE GIA Ra rice pa ieee 33 566,749 90-3 101-5 
TRL UDS oa Sich: peng Ini otic Sophy tine ee urer 5 ecian ieg aries tac Paso hie 39,724,466 103-8 102-4 
BU eaters oe terials. 2 pte nis em sta. 8 Bh, co Oteaieet an eerie istra ats i 33,936,426 130-7 109-9 
ROU heae ch extra a sas phe x Prete ae ae: aie tee os eee meas eee eee 4 36 ,838 ,270 150-5 125-9 
TOLD Pe tate. SR APE Poh TA IAR MNO ie a heat mene Cae oam 77,118,413 175-8 148-2 
LUT ASc Beis, Gag? SS RRA Beet Soe One WOOO MC Gee orien rie 100, 679 ,839 214-9 180-9 
Pare eet teeta era ook che ae iaigielelatas area Tiesele Sheer sisters e'sla Seicvala = 94,508, 164 183-2 170-5 
eRe ey ats ot bale SP GT biqale afield = tinie ot Papeercho ncod tels + Pinta dso arose 122,655,581 162-2 162-5 
DUS «TA S5 OBR .Ge Se BANG i Oooh SEs isp ion A Giatncminr nice ore 111,174,325 167-0 166-4 
MR er ed SEIN hig Oe al Sein lg ang Wie falotnis iva nets so miale nlons 105,070,284 159-1 169-7 
ED nen, a Sa See Se SeISIBicr oSnns Sener domEe agers 101,021,798 153-7 170-4 
Petre eee ecln ee oe ar ats oa ee esiaee ha shaiatale tn Aahs wre setalate ate © 131,048,721 149-2 172-1 
Ue eRe She at ne ee ee eee 154,904,047 147-6 179-3 
Ries ete dete elec ieciars <isrea sie ici ata Sleia sai creley sek aie, dinielwteieiele Ded = Hes 187 ,269 ,237 149-3 185-6 
Ee Raita o Ws Was ee Gi R NS nce 10a, jrarters yas erersrarerainietn wis. cho;s Qubaiatel a. ad aie 211,228,814 147-7 197-5 


OOLL4  oos seeds see gen ie tara ia i <a aa yan mE CICiain 151,324,214 135-6 203-2 


CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a 
treatment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings:— 
historical statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of current import and 
export trade; trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire; trade with 
the United States and other foreign countries; geographical distribution of 
Canadian trade by continents and countries, principal commodities imported and 
exported; trade in raw and manufactured products; Canada’s position in inter- 
national trade; main historical tables and tables showing current trends (Tables 
i to 35); and comparison of the volumes of imports and exports (Table 36). 
The chapter is finally brought to a close with sections on the tourist trade of 
Canada, and on Canada’s balance of international payments in recent years. 


Section |.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and 
Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and commerce”. Owing 
to this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its 
monopoly was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a 
preserve of the merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by 
the British, the French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal 
for the most part, returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the 
hands of the traders from England, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed 
into the country at the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants 
are still among the leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 

For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
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North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended west- 
ward along the International Boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made considerable 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, were by this 
time enjoying responsible government, could not any longer be refused the right 
to control their own commercial policy—a fact which was emphasized in an 
important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister of Finance, (Sir) A. T. 
Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. This report declared that the 
responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the Canadian people, more 
especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of the revenue being raised 
by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government must affirm the right 
of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people in the way it 
deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval of the 
British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British Govern- 
ment, and, coming at a time when all important parties in Great Britain had 
accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated the setting up in Canada of 
a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of manu- 
facturing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies 
should concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials, 
and import from Great Britain the manufactured commodities which they 
required. 

The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation 
for union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference 
were, however, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the 
consequent throwing open of the carrying trade between Canada and the United 
Kingdom to the shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of pro- 
tection in the Mother Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reci- 
procity treaty with the United States. A treaty for the free exchange of 
natural products between them and the British North American colonies was 
negotiated in 1854, and became effective on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation 
the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived considerable benefit, more especially 
during the period of the Civil War, when prices in the United States were par- 
ticularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction between Great Britain 
and the United States during the Civil War period and partly because the new 
Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods of the United States, 
the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the ten-year period 
for which it had been negotiated, and ceased to operate 12 months later on 
Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which 
it was hoped would to a great extent absorb each other’s products. 

Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of 
internal free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside com- 
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petition was generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old 
province of Canada, adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was 
replaced in 1866 by a tariff assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime 
Provinces, with the rates of duties on the great bulk of manufactured com- 
modities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depres- 
sion which commenced in 1873, and the consequent falling off in a revenue based 
upon trade, necessitated an increase of the general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 
p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase failed to fill the treasury. 

In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “ not otherwise provided ” being raised from 174 p.c. 
to 20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 
p.c.; on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, 
buttons, rubber goods and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now 
paid $2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 
p.c. to 10 and 17% p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery 
were given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of 
the minor revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the ’90’s a down- 
ward tendency became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and 
in 1894 material reductions were made on agricultural implements, and minor 
readjustments on cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the 
thorough-going extension of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by 
customs duties and bounties. 

In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder-twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour, and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the 
bounties on domestic pig iron were not reduced, but in certain cases increased. 
But the most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption 
of what was called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. 
This “reciprocal” tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and after- 
wards to New South Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, 
in virtue of their trade treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the 
benefits of the “reciprocal” tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and 
Venezuela, on account of most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries 
and Great Britain, also France and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco- 
Canadian treaty of 1893. A little later the “reciprocal” tariff was also extended 
to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, 
Tonga and Spain, under most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries 
and the United Kingdom. 

The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower. tariff rates to the United Kingdom and 
to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first - 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of 
a remission of 333 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was established. 
This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 
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Customs Tariff of 1997 —In 1907 a new customs tariff was introduced, estab- 
lishing three scales of duties, British preferential (the lowest), intermediate and 
general, the intermediate tariff being set up as a basis for negotiation with foreign 
countries in the interest of Canadian trade. This tariff of 1907 is still in operation, 
with modifications. Under it, the British preferential tariff applied in 1930 to 
nearly the whole of the British Empire except Australia. With Australia, how- 
ever, there is an exchange of preferences on a restricted list of goods.1 To the 
British West Indies, under an agreement of June, 1920, rates of duties were 
granted even lower than those of the ordinary preferential tariff—in nearly all 
cases a remission of 50 p.c. of the duty ordinarily charged. This trade agree- 
ment of 1920 was replaced in 1925 by a more extensive one (see p. 482). The 
regular British preference was further increased in 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 42) by a 
discount of 10 p.c. of the amount of duty computed under the British prefer- 
ential tariff, when goods paying 15 p.c. duty or over are conveyed without 
transhipment from a port of a country enjoying the British preferential tariff 
into a sea or river port of Canada. The British preferential tariff was extended 
to Newfoundland by Order in Council of June 26, 1928. Prior to that time 
the general tariff applied to Newfoundland except that her fish were admitted 
free? 

The intermediate tariff applied in 1930 to the products of the following 
countries:—France with her colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy, and the 
Netherlands (all these under special treaties), Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Japan, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela (under 
reciprocal most-favoured-nation-clause treatment). New commercial treaties with 
France (including her colonies and protectorates) and Italy were approved at the 


1923 session of Parliament (13-14 Geo. V, cc. 14 and 17), a commercial con- 


vention with Belgium at the 1924 session (14-15 Geo. V, c. 9), agreements with 
Australia, Finland and the Netherlands (including the Dutch colonies) at the 
1925 session (15-16 Geo. V, ce. 30, 11 and 19), and a trade convention with 
Czechoslovakia at the 1928 session (18-19 Geo. V, c. 18). Under c. 52 of 1928, 
most-favoured-nation agreements with Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Portugal, Roumania and Yugoslavia became effective in 1928. The present 
situation with regard to Canadian tariff arrangements with foreign countries is 
shown in the following table? :— 


Country. Treaty or Convention. | Date. 


Argentine Republic.............. Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation with 
. Groat brreaie meee ttn ee atte te siete se says Feb. 2, 1825. 
Economic Union of Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Belgian colonies, 
possessions and mandated ter- 


PILOT VS... bs ee See ete Convention of Commerce with Canada................ July 3, 1924. 
(LOLS SUS ESR A i ile I Se EU aa Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with 
Great Brida. red sete Soe Es Siete et Feb. 16, 1866. 
(EDL oi ete ol IR gel ea Canadian Orders in Council and Cuban Decrees. Not | Nov. 22, 1927. 
full most-favoured-nation treatment on either side.|} Dec. 6, 1928. 
(Canadian intermediate tariff exchanged for Cuban] Dec. 3, 1929. 


general, which is one-half maximum). 


1 On the Australian Trade Agreement of 1925 (15-16 Geo. V, C. 80) see p. 1017 of the 1925 
Year Book. ; 

2A pamphlet ‘Empire Tariff Preferences on Canadian Goods’ recently issued by the Foreign 
Tariffs Division of the Commercial Intelligence Service gives more detailed information on this 


~ subject. 


3 Taken from pamphlet mentioned in footnote 2, 
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Country. Treaty or Convention. Date. 
C@zechoslovalialjams seencetere nae Convention of Commerce with Canada................ Mar. 15, 1928. 
PD Orrrmnar Kove ik oe ote eeeatatepntonrens Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain...|Feb. 13, 1660-1. 

July 11, 1670. 
MUStoniter nak eee sean eee ee Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted favoured- 
nation provision of United Kingdom-Estonia Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigaticn, Jan. 18, 1926.......... June 11, 1928. 
Finland sc:5 42 csi ce one rere. Finland Trade Agreement Act accepted most-favoured-| ~ 
nation terms of United Kingdom-Finland Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation of Dec. 14, 1923.......... June 12, 1925. 
France, colonies, possessions and 
proteclorabes:\v.. tpl eeretee Convention of Commerce with Canada (French con- 
cessions do not include full most-favoured-nation 
treatment) aah oe Pt Oe Pee eee Dec. 15, 1922. 
1B 1 Listedeh hae ec Boe aoe eee Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted favoured- 
nation provision of United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation of July 23, 1926........ June 11, 1928. 
Italy, colonies, and possessions... .|Convention of Commerce with Canada................ Jan. 4, 1923. 
Japan’... 23 sense eer cet cee) ees Japanese Treaty Act sanctioned (with provisos) United 
Kingdom-Japan Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
TONnLOMA PLES MLO A 12 sees es ete oe tare eter ee April 10, 1913. 
Toate was ds. atinaicdeea cies eae Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 
oured-nation provision of Great Britain-Latvia Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation, June 22, 1923.......... June 11, 1928. 
TG UNIS cee eae xs uae keer aes Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 


oured-nation provision of Great Britain-Lithuania 
agreement respecting commercial relations, May 6, 


bp) aie AA Bete rae SM, Oaeaie B Y AS | See DL eS kn Se Oe June 11, 1928. 
Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, 
Surinam and Curacao.......... Convention of Commerce with Canada................ July 11, 1924. 
Notway oeeaettiecd bene Convention of Commerce and Navigation between 
Great Britain and (Sweden and) Norway............ Mar. 18, 1826. 


Portugal, including Madeira, 
Porto Santo, and Azores....... Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 
oured-nation provision of Great Britain-Portugal 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, Aug. 12, 1914. .|June 11, 1928. 


Woumiantats, so sce vaccine Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 
oured-nation provision of United Kingdom-Rou- 

mania Exchange of Notes, May 24, 1923............. June 11, 1928. 
ferb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom |Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 

CYitcoslavia), py eeece ee meee oured-nation provision of United Kingdom-Serb-| _ 

Croat-Slovene Kingdom Treaty of Commerce and 

Navigation, May 12, 1927..... Swati ea Se ie se June 11, 1928. 
SSD BIN a et eccrine Spanish Treaty Act sanctioned United Kingdom- 


Spain Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, Oct. 31, 
1922 (revised April 5, 1927), also United Kingdom- 
Spain Agreement, June 27, 1924, regulating treatment 
Ol-Ccompanies ness? .. BPA Os ee ee June 11, 1928. 
SWOGEH asa. tethers tris cic ie aac Convention of Commerce and Navigation between 
‘ Great Britain and Sweden (and Norway)............- Mar. 18, 1826. 
Switzerland +426 4. isos Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal 
Establishment between Great Britain and Switzer- 
land shh Be a es ec a ee ee Sept. 6, 1855. 
VienoZuel ac auice paca ue en inias Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation between]  - 
Great Britain and Colombia (of which Venezuela was 
then-part) a: weeeey Oa. asks SE eee Ce April 18, 1825. 


1 In consequence of adopting a new tariff Aug. 1, 1929, Roumania began a revision of her trade treaties. 
The most-favoured-nation arrangement with Canada was to be terminated as from May 26, 1930, but was 
extended to Sept. 1, 1930. Itis understood that reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment is still practised. 


Dumping Duties!—In the Canadian custom tariff there is also an anti- 
dumping clause. In 1980 the statutory provisions relative to the levying of 
special or dumping duty were amended. Special or dumping duty is now leviable 
upon goods exported to Canada of a class or kind made or produced in Canada, 
if the export or actual selling price to an importer in Canada is less than the 
fair market value of the same article when sold for home consumption in the 
usual and ordinary course in the country whence exported to Canada at the 


1 Revised in the. Customs and Excise Division, Department of National Revenue. 
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time of its exportation, or is less than the fair market value, or value for duty 
thereof, as determined or fixed under the provisions of the Customs Act, 
RS.C., 1927, c. 42 (see also sections 36, 37, paragraphs “a” and “e” of 41, and 
section 43, Statutes of 1930, c. 2). 

It is provided that the special duty shall not exceed 50 p.c. ad valorem in 
any case and that goods of a class subject to duty under the Excise Act shall be 
exempt. 

It is provided, however, that on importations from Australia under The 
Australian Trade Agreement Act, 1925, special duty shall not exceed 15 p.c. 
ad valorem in any case. 

Provision is also made for levying of additional special or dumping duty not 
exceeding 50 p.c. when it appears that any person owning or controlling or 
interested in a business in Canada -and also in any other country, or carrying 
on a business in any other country and owning, controlling or interested in a 
business operating in Canada is enabled thereby to import goods for further 
manufacture, or assembling, or for resale and disposes of such imported goods, 
whether in the form as imported or as further processed, assembled or manu- 
factured, at prices below the duty paid value thereof as entered at Customs 
plus, if any, the cost of processing, assembling or further manufacture in Can- 
ada. The Minister may declare that goods of such class or kind were and are an 
importation subject to additional special or dumping duty not exceeding 50 p.c. 

The Governor in Council is given power to prohibit the importation of any 
goods exported directly or indirectly from any country not a contracting party 
to the Treaty of Versailles executed at Paris, France, on the 28th June, 1919. 

In the event of producers of goods, other than agricultural products, 
increasing prices in consequence of the imposition of any duty under the provi- 
sions of the Customs Tariff the Governor in Council is given the power to 
reduce or remove such duty. 


Drawbacks—Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are 
allowed by the customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufac- 
tured from such materials are afterwards exported. 


Surtax—In 1903, the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide 
for a surtax of one-third of the duty on goods the product of any foreign country 
which treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other coun- 
tries. This surtax was at once applied against certain German goods, but was 
removed on Mar. 1, 1910, when Canada obtained the conventional rates of the 
German tariff on a specified list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 
1914, the rate of surtax is left to be fixed in each case by the Governor in 
Council, but is not to exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. 

Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade dea Commerce with 
the British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others 
interested in trade matters may secure information and advice from British com- 
mercial diplomatic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada 
is not represented by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Empire Tariff Preferences on Canadian Goods.1—Great Britain—Soon 
after the inauguration of the British preferential tariff by Canada, there com- 


1 Revisel by Wm. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and 
Commere>. A pamphlet ‘Empire Tariff Preferences on Canadian Goods” recently issued by the 
Foreign Tariffs Division of the Commercial Intelligence Service gives more detailed informa- 
mation on this subject, 
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menced a movement for specially favourable treatment by Great Britain to 
“Empire” products. The feeling that Great Britain should give special treat- 
ment to such products was in evidence at the Colonial Conference of 1902 and 
at the Imperial Conferences of 1907 and 1911, but the British Government of 
1902 was not ready for the issue, while those of 1907 and 1911 had been elected 
on a free trade platform. With the Great War, however, there came a change. 
In 1915 Great Britain imposed customs duties (the so-called “ McKenna” 
duties) on motor cars, motorcycles, musical instruments, watches and clocks, and 
parts for these articles, all subject to 334 p.c. ad valorem general tariff and two- 
thirds of this amount (or 22% p.c.) ad valorem British preferential tariff. 
Cinematograph films, which come under a specific rate of duty, were also 
affected, with a preferential rate of two-thirds of the general rate. These duties 
were allowed to -expire on Aug. 2, 1924, but were restored on July 1, 1925. 
Preferential treatment has been extended to include Empire-grown raw tobacco, 
dried fruits, sugar and articles containing sugar, silk and artificial silk. Cer- 
tain articles such as arc-lamp carbons, optical and scientific instruments, 
scientific glassware, wireless tubes, certain chemicals and similar goods are sub- 
ject to what are called “key industry ” duties when imported from foreign 
countries but are free from Empire countries. Lace and embroidery, cutlery, 
gloves, incandescent gas mantles, packing and wrapping paper, pottery, buttons 
and hollow-ware have been subjected to “safeguarding ” duties for periods of 5 
years beginning at fixed dates in each case, with a preference of about $ off for 
Empire products. There are certain other dutiable goods with varying Empire 
preferences. Concessions have been granted on nearly all dutiable goods. It is 
to be noted that Great Britain levies import duties on a limited range of mer- 
shandise and the concessions, of course, are within the scope of the tariff. 


Other Empire Countries—Without the formality of trade agreements, New 
Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, Zambesi Basin of Northern Rhodesia, Cyprus, Fiji, 
and Western Samoa accord preferences to practically all Canadian goods. Under 
the terms of the latest trade agreement between Canada and the British West 
Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana and British Honduras, made in 1925 but 
brought formally into force in 1927 for a ten-year period, Canada grants to 
these colonies specific preferences on sugar and other selected tropical products 
as well as a 50 p.c. reduction on the general tariff in return for substantial 
reciprocal concessions on flour, lumber, motor vehicles, machinery, etc. Prefer- 
ences on Canadian goods up to 663 p.c. are included in some cases. There are 
preferences for specified Canadian goods entering Australia as provided for in a 
trade agreement. The Irish Free State, Union of South Africa, Southwest Africa, 
Walfish Bay, Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, Swaziland, British Borneo, 
Mauritius, and Gibraltar (spirituous goods only), accord preferences on lim- 
ited lists of goods, varying much in the different countries. 


Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in 
other parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are 
established throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. 
These Trade Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial 


1 Revised by H. W. Cheney, Secretary, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 
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conditions, variations in markets and the current demand or opportunities for 
Canadian products. They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa 
specific inquiries for Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for 
the development and expansion of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is 
presided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and 
unifies the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the 
Director are the following divisions:—Trade Inquiries—where trade reports and 
information on foreign markets are filed in order to answer foreign and Canadian 
trade inquiries; Editorial—where the Commercial Intelligence Journal is com- 
piled; Foreign Tariffs—where all the latest tariff data are kept and tariff inquiries 
answered; and the division handling the Directory of Canadian Exporters— 
where Canadian exporters are listed, with their agents abroad, commodities 
handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and where the Foreign Importers’ 
Directory is kept up to date by periodical reports from the Canadian Trade 
Commissioners. 

Also, in order to keep abreast of. Canadian industrial development, each 
Canadian Trade Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in 
this country gives first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regard- 
ing opportunities and conditions of trade in his territory. 


A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office and 
cable address of the Trade Commissioner in each case, is given below:— 


Organization Abroad. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 
Nore.—Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘““Canadian’”’ unless otherwise stated. 


Argentine Republic (Territory includes Chile and 
UTES: De stay arom iar ae teal aa aie Ha Oe ie ade aati E. L. McColl, B. Mitre 430, Buenos Aires (1). 
CATO Ren ees ate Mee = ae oles ae in RAS SES SROs SER aS D.H. Ross. Addross for letters—Box 196C, G.P.O., 
; Melbourne. Office—Safe Deposit Building, Mel- 
bourne. Commercial Agent: B. Millin, The 
Royal Exchange, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium (Territory includes Roumania, Bulgaria, 
PASI Ay pas cards <5 hartligd «sein Goat bee alete St Bes. etic Jean J. Guay, 98 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 
SOME L 2 sR See ee ee A. S. Bleakney. Address for letters—Caixa Postal 
2164, Rio de Janeiro. Office, Ed. Da “A 
- Noite’, Sala 802, Praca Maua. 
British West Indies— 
Trinidad (Territory includes Barbados, Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana).L.S. Glass. Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, Port 


~ of Spain. 
Jamaica (Territory covers Jamaica, Hayti, the 
Bahamas and British Honduras)............ F. W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225, Kingston. Office—Jam- 
aica Mutual Life Insurance Building. 
CLETENET Ses bSGe SRG tot Gale ee RAL eg eR er Sm L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letters—P:O. Box 300. 
Office—Daily News Building, 17 The Bund, 
Shanghai. 
Cuba (Territory includes San Domingo and Porto 
OEE ay ae fi VA 2 ees en ore ees James Cormack. Address for letters—Apartado 
fae Office address—Calle Obrapia 35, Havana, 
uba. 


Egypt (Territory includes the Sudan, Mesopotamia, 
Ope eo VTS. ANC: LE Orsia ee . 8 kk salad wed wnldon « Yves Lamontagne. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
1770, Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 
France (Territory includes French Colonies in North 
Aare TaN Cente reise ttestue LE pict cen pete). cuyh teens Hercule Barré, 3 rue Scribe, Paris (9). Cable add., 
é Cancomac. 
Germany (Territory covers Germany—except the 
Rhine Valley—Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Soviet Russia)..L. D. Wilgress, Gutrufhaus, Neuerwall 10, Hamburg 


36. 
Greece (Territory includes Turkey).................. Henri Turcot, 1 Corai Street, Athens, 
17166—313 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—coneludcd. 
Norge.—Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’’ unless otherwise state |. 


Honykong (Territory includes South China, the 
Philippines, British North Bornco, and Indo- 


Ching 3a it sae aher See Bie ee ee Paul Sykes, P.O. Box 80. Office, Exchange Building, 
Hongkong. 
IndiaandCoylong eat 1 ec eee ha eee R. T. Young, P.O. Box 2003, Office—8 Esplanade 
Mansions, Government Place East, Calcutta. 
[TIS Pee State Ad. eee La eee eee eee. J. H. English, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


Italy (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Canary Islands, Malta, Italian Colonies in Africa, 


Albania.and Waicoslavic) sae oe eee eee ae eats ate A.B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 
Japan— 
Ohky0.,.77 Sah. FESS OE eee. Ae ee Oe J. A. Langley, Commercial Secretary. Address for 


letters—P.O. Box F101, Tokyo Central. Office— 
Imperial Life Assurance Building, Marunouchi, 
Tokyo. 
FRO DG 4h deuce eee ees he, EO Ee oe ech ae Richard Grew. Address for letters—P.O. Box 230. 


Office—Chamber of Commerce Building, Kobe. 
Vexico (Territory includes Central American Repub- 


Lies tA hPa eee. Per Aaah e. de eee C. Noel Wilde. Address for letters—Apartado Num. 
126-bis, Mexico City. Office—Edificio Banco de 
Londres y Mexico, Num. 30. Cable address, 
Cancoma. 
Netherlands (Territory includes the Rhine valley and 
SWVIGZCTIANC eee ape eye oper acre rier coon me eran ar J.C. MacGillivray, Beursplein 26B, Rotterdam. 
Netherlands East Indies (Territory includes Straits 
Settlements, Federated Malay States, and Siam)...G. R. Heasman, P.O. Box 84, Batavia, Java. 
NewrZeglandiiaes 2h. Gas is Dae eee C. M. Croft. Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 
Street, Auckland. 
Norway (Territory includes Scandinavian countries 


and: inland) ia Sec ee ee ee Oe eee F. H. Palmer, Jernbanetorvet 4, Oslo. 
Panama (Territory includes Venezuela and Colom- 
love Wate GWRe A tee a eens Ah os PMMA ae os oe EA CORA Ree 7 4 J. A. Strong, Box No. 222, Panama City. 
Peru (Territory includes Bolivia and Ecuador)...... Acting Trade Commissioner, Casilla 1212, Lima. 
Office—Calle Coca 478. 
South Agim Gare ee. AL ee. AO ERO, C. 8S. Bissett, P.O. Box 683. Office—Westminster 


House, Adderly Street, Cape Town. Cable 
address, Cantracom. 
United Kingdom— 
London (Territory covers Home countries, South- 
eastern Countries, and Hast Anglia)..........Harrison Watson, Canadian Building, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W.1, England. Cable address, Sleigh- 
ing, London. 
London (Territory—for fresh fruit only—covers 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Swe- 
den, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
OC SPainl eee ess, ee eee ae eee J. Forsyth Smith, Fruit Trade Commissioner, 
Walter House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Cable address, Canfrucom. 
Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands, and North 
Wales ie ieee ot eer ee Bis «eee, Be 5 Harry A. Scott, Trade Commissioner, Century 
Bldgs., 31 North John Street. 
Bristol (Territory covers West of England, South 


Wales, and South Midlands)................. Douglas 8S. Cole, Sun Building, Clare Street. 
Glasgow (Territory co ers Scotland and Northern 
Lrelandh) Peas: senate Sie we. ce aes ee Gordon B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable 


address, Cantracom. 
United States— 
New York City (Territory covers New England, 
Atlantic seaboard States, Pennsylvania; also 


the Bermudas ee, eee ea eee Sie Frederic Hudd, 44 Whitehall Street. Cables, Can- 
tracom. ; 
Chicago (Territory covers the Middle West and 
thee Mississippi valloyre, ee ee R. 8. O'Meara, Willoughby Tower, 8 S. Michigan 
Avenue. 


San Francisco (Territory covers the Pacific Sea- 
board and Rocky Mountain States).......... H. R. Poussette, 310 Sansome Street. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—_The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for 
either edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. 
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Special reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also 
issued from time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal. 


Section 3.—Statisties of External Trade. 1 


Note.—For the correct intenpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that 
the following definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind. 


Fiscal Years—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Quantities and Values—In all the following tables of imports and exports, 
the quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers (import 
entries) and exporters (export entries), as subsequently checked by customs 
officials. 


Imports: Valuation—‘ Imports”*» means “Imports entered for consump- 
tion”. “Entered for consumption” does not imply that the goods have been 
actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession 
of the importer and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


The value of imported merchandise is the fair market value or the price 
thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the country 
whence, and at the time when, the same were exported directly to Canada. The 
“»rice” and “value” of the goods in every case are stated as in condition 
packed ready for shipment, the fair value being shown in the currency of the 
country of export, and the selling price to the purchaser in Canada shown in the 
actual currency in which the goods were purchased. In the case of goods that 
are the manufactures or produce of a foreign country the currency of which is 
substantially depreciated, the value stated is the value that would be placed on 
similar goods manufactured or purchased in the United Kingdom and imported 
from that country, if such similar goods are made or produced there. If similar 
goods are not made or produced in the United Kingdom, the value stated is 
the value of similar goods made or produced in any European country the cur- 
rency of which is not substantially depreciated. 


Canadian Exporls: Valuwatcon—‘ Canadian produce” exported includes 
Canadian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin 
which have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufac- 
ture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour 
ground from imported wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from 
imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual 
cost or the value at the time of exportation at the points in Canada whence 
originally shipped. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation — Foreign produce ” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consump- 
tion). The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 


1Revised by W. A. Wame, Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of. Statistics. 
This Branch publishes the Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Preliminary 
Report of the Trade of Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada, 
the Calendar Year Report of the Trade of Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada 
(monthly), ete. For complete I'st of the publications of the Branch s:e Chapter XXVIII. 
Section 1, under ‘External Trade ’. 
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Countries to which Trade is Credifed—Imports are classified as received 
from the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of 
consignment are the countries from which the goods have come, without inter- 
ruption of transit, save in the course of trans-shipment or transfer from one 
conveyance to another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not 
necessarily the countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one country 
may be purchased by a firm in another country and thence despatched, after 
a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would 
be the country of consignment to which the goods would be credited. An 
example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but purchased in the bonded 
market in London, Iingland; Canadian statistics record such imports as coming 
from the United Kingdom. 


Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 2.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries — 
Canadian statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import 
figures of her customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. 
Many factors contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following :— 


(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and the valuations 
of other countries. 


(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are 
quantities of goods in transit at the beginning and end of the period. Such 
goods are included in the statistics of the exporting country but not in the 
ytatistics of the importing country. 


(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of deter- 
mining the country of final destination. for exports or the actual country of 
origin for imports. Thus about 40 p.c. of Canada’s exports to overseas countries 
are shipped via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing coun- 
tries to the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are to a large 
extent routed through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves 
Canada with the United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities 
are later diverted to other European or overseas countries and some is taken out 
of bond for consumption in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of 
exports to the United Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Cana- 
dian products actually received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports 
to other overseas countries are short this amount. Again, United States grain 
is routed through Canada and shipped from Montreal and therefore frequently 
shown by other countries as :mported from Canada, while it is included in 
United States statistics as an export to Canada. As mentioned above, purchases 
in bonded markets in England, Germany, Belgium and France are included in 
Canadian imports from those countries, but are not included by those countries 
in exports to Canada. 
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For a more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on 
“Discrepancies in Trade Statistics” on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1928, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.-—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1930 
is furnished in Table 1 (p. 513), giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce after 1920 has been due to change of statistical 
method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods 
exported. For the past ten years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded 
warehouses have no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as 
imports or as exports, while the exports of foreign produce during this period 
have been composed of goods which had previously been entered as imports for 
home consumption. Such goods are debited to Canada when entering this 
country, and should be credited to Canada when re-exported. 


From Table 2 it will be observed that in most of the years from Con- 
federation to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption 
exceeded total exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 
1914. From 1915 to 1929, except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there 
was an annual excess of total exports over imports entered for consumption. 
In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1980, however, there was an excess of imports. 


The percentage of exports to imports rose to a peak of 164-62 in 1918, owing 
to the exportation of war supplies, then dropped to 97-60 in 1921, rose again to 
143-28 in 1926 and has since declined to 109-72 in 1929 and 91-72 in 1930. 


The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3. 
Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties from 
1868 to 1930, together with the cost of collection expressed ‘as a percentage of the 
total duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show respectively 
our exports of Canadian produce and our imports for home consumption, fur- 
nishing figures of our trade with the United Kingdom, United States and other 
countries since 1868. These figures show the overwhelming predominance of the 
two great English-speaking countries in our foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930, for example, 71:2 p.c. of our exports of domestic produce was 
shipped to these two countries, which, in the same year, together provided 83-1 
p.c. of our imports for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show respectively by 
years the percentage proportions of imports from the United Kingdom and the 
United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1907, and the ad 
valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these and from all countries 
from 1868 to 1930. 


Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing’ 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1980. 
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The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade by 
main groups in 1914 (pre-war year), 1921 (peak year of post-war inflation) and 
1930, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with the 


United States. 


SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED 


MAR. 31, 1914, 1921 AND 1930. 


Values of Imports 


Group. 


(Million $). 


Values of Exports 
(Canadian) 


Percentages of 1930— 


— 


(Million $). 


Imports to—|Exports to— 


1914. | 1921, | 1939. || 1914. | 1921. | 1930. || 1914. | 1921. | 1914. | 1921. 
(a) Wire ALL CouNTRIES. 

Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products ase. 1 oe cee eee 97-6) 259-4 227-1) 201-2 482-1 384-6] 232-7} 87-5) 191-1} 79-8 
Animals and Products........ 41-1 61-7 69-9)| 76-6 188-4 133-0] 170-1) 113-3} 173-6] 70-6 
Fibres and Textiles........... 109-2} 243-6 185-2 1-9 18-8 9-1) 169-6] 76-0) 478-8) 48-4 
WoodtandtPaper:.. sco. cee. 37-4 57°5 61-0) 63-2) 284-6} 289-6} 163-1] 106-1) 458-2) 101-7 
Tron and Its Products.........| 143-8 245-6) 316-9] 15-5 76-5 78-6) 220-4] 129-0] 507-1] 102-7 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 35-6 55-7 87-9]) 53-3 45-9 154-3|| 246-9] 157-8] 289-5} 336-1 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 85-3 206-1 186-5 9-3 40-1 28-5]| 217-5| 90-5] 306-4] 71-1 

Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCtS We Le ee ee 17-1 37:9 39-9 4-9 20-4 22-5] 233-3] 105-3) 459-2] 110-3 
Miscellaneous Commodities..| 52-1 72-7 73-9 5-7 32-4 20-1|| 141-8] 101-6] 352-6) 61-4 
WPotalsie . se eee 619-2] 1,240-2| 1,248-3] 431-6] 1,189-2} 1,120-3)) 201-5} 100-6} 259-5) 94-2 
(b) With THE UnitTeED KINGpDom. 

Agricultural and Vegetable 
IProductste? sf sack ste. 16-2 38-7 51-3|| 146-8 141-2 186-5|| 316-6} 132-6] 127-0) 132-1 
Animals and Products........ 5-7 5-2 5-3] 35-4 91-3 40-7|| 93-0] 101-9} 114-9} 44-5 
Fibres and Textiles............ 60-6 111-3 68-3 0-2 2-6 1-0 112-6} 57-3} 500-0} 38-4 
Woodrand: Rapertten. eae 3:7 3-1 5-3)| 12-8 36-8 21-4|| 143-2) 170-9] 167-9] 58-4 
Iron and Its Products.........| 17-3 16-7 21-6 1-4 17-6 6-8] 124-8] 129-3] 485-7] 38-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 4-8 6-7 7-5|| 16-6 9-9 15-4] 156-8] 111-9} 92-7} 155-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 6:3 9-1 13-6] 0-4 3-1 2-0)| 215-8} 149-3] 500-0} 64-5 

Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts. 343.5. Paes eke 4-3 6-0 5-4 0-6 3-4 4-9] 125-5} 90-0] 816-6! 144-1 
Miscellaneous Commodities..| 13-2 17-1 10-9 1-0 6-9 3:0) 82-5] 63-7) 300-0] 438-4 
Totals. aes ee 132-1 213-9 189-2|) 215-2} 312-8) 281-7|| 143-2} 88-4) 130-9} 90-1 

(c) WiTH THE UNITED STATES. 

Agricultural and Vegetable 
‘Broducts is). scene eee 44-1 119-6 98-7]| 34-1 146-5 48-6] 224-0} 82-6) 142-5) 33-1 
Animals and Products........ 23-3 42-9 37-4] 32-3 75°8 66-9] 160-5] 87-1} 207-1] 88-2 
Fibres and Textiles........... 82-5 101-7 72-0 hove 7-1 4-0) 221-5) 70-7) 333-3) 56:3 
Wood and Paper.............. 31-7 52-4 51-7)) 45-2) 216-0} 237-7|| 163-0} 98-6) 525-6) 110-0 
Tron and Its Products......... 121-4 226-9 284-2 2-0 19-7 11-6|| 234-1} 125-2) 580-0) 58-9 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 27-7 46-0 73-7) 34-2 30-0 101-7] 266-0} 160-2} 297-3) 339-0 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 74-2 188-4 149-3 7:2 22-3 18-7|| 201-2} 79-2] 259-7; 83-8 

Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUGESEy. TI eee eae 9-6 28-1 O-Ole B22 12-2 12-5]) 281-2} 96-0} 390-6} 102-4 
Miscellaneous Commodities..| 31-8 50-2 53-4 4-0 12-7 13-3] 167-9} 106-3] 332-5} 104-7 
Totals 35...2 396-3 856-2 847-4 163-4] 542-3 515-0] 213-8} 98-9] 315-1) 94-9 
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The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade 
from 1914 to 1930, (a) with all countries, (b) with the United Kingdom, and 
(c) with the United States. 


SUMMARY OF TREND OF CANADIAN TRADE, 1914 TO 1930. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars.) 


Imports into Canada. Exports from Canada. a 
; = Excess. | Percentage 
Fiscal Caw of— Relation 
Year Duti- His Total Per di cel Foreign Total Imports (i) | of Exports 
able G ach Im- eent P, * tA ee Exports (e).| to Imports. 
Goods ale ee ports. | Free. d ses duce. ports he 
| duce. 
(a) Wire Att CounrTRIEs. 
OA Be aig Sorat 410-3) 208-9 619-2 33-7|| 431-6 23-8} 455-4//(1) 163-8 73-6 
OLDE ess. Rett oe 279-8 176-1 455-9 38-6 409-4 52-0 461-4|\(e) — , 5-5 101-2 
SUG cater hc Meeetians mas 289-4 218-8 508-2 43-0 741-6 37-7 779-3)\(e) 2711 153-3 
LOD Tico oe aera 461:7|. 384-7 846-4 45-4|| 1,151-4 27-8] 1,179-2(e) 332-8 139-3 
LOLS A et eA eee §42°3 421-2 963-5 3-7|| 1,540-0 46-1] 1,586-1}/(e) 622-6 164-6 
1919 ee aes: 526-5) 393-2] 919-7 42-7\|-1, 216-4 52-3] 1,268-7\I(e) 349-0 137-9 
1920250" De 693-6 370-9] 1,064-5 34-8]| 1,239-5 47-1} 1,286-6)(e) 222-1 120-9 
LOD TTS AR eee 847-5} 392-6] 1,240-1 31-6)| 1, 189-2 21-2} 1,210-4)/(i) 29°7 97-6 
| d de wraaara eh a eae 495-6] 252-2 747-8 83-7] 740-2 13-7 753 -9/|\(e) 6-1 100-8 
1 O23% Ste owe, Frere 537-3 265-3 802-6 33-0) 931-5 13-8} 945-3/(e) 142-7 117-8 
1 OD ue 591-3 302-1 893-4 33-8] 1,045-4 13-4} 1,058-8)(e) 165-4 118:5 
1 ODS ry ee Rae 516-0 280-9 796-9 35-1)| 1,069-1 12-3] 1,081-4/\(e) 284-5 135-7 
1 OOO ee ee 583-0] 344-3 927-3 37-1|| 1,315-4 13-3] 1,328-7\\(e) 401-4 143-3 
OOTMERe en sce 659-9} 371-0} 1,030-9 36-0)| 1, 252-2 15-4] 1,267-6)(e) ~ .: 236-7 122-9 
PODS ieee anne ._ 710-1} 398-9} 1,109-0 36-0) 1, 228-4 22-2) 1,250-6)\\(e) 141:6 112-8 
LUDA! epee. 8 aE 821-1 444-6| 1,265-7 35-1|| 1,363-7 25-2) 1,388-9/l(e) 123-2 109-7 
LOS Oise ces fs ote 819-2} 429-1) 1,248°3 34-5)| 1, 120-3 24-7) 1,145-0)/(i) 103-3 91-7 
(b) With THE UNITED KinGpom. 
NORA Se sree are ese 102-4 29-7 132-1 22-5 215-2 con 222 -3)|(e) 90-2]. 167.5 
AOU even cn eee 68-0 22-1 90-1 24-5 186-6 25-1 211-7/|(e) 121-6 234-9 
WOE Ghee ie dele ae. 52-0 25-4 77-4 32-8 451-9 11-2 463 - 1//(e) 385-7 598-3 
ONG ON weal eres) 75-5 31-6 107-1 29-5 742-1 13-9 756-Oi/(e) 648-9 705-9 
TRON ape eeen a. eute 58-0 23 «3 81-3 28-6) 845-5 15-6} 861-1/\(e) 779-8 1,059-1 
HO1G roe Oey eee 50-0} 23-0 73-0 31-5] 540-7 20-1 569-8il(e) 487-8} 768-2 
OZ) rence ome 93-2 33-1 126:°3 26-2 489-2 6-8 496-Oli(e) 369:7 392-7 
DOD) fo eee. eee : 170-1 43-8 213-9 20-5 312-8 1-4 314-2)\(e) 100°3 146-9 
1 RC ear ns Sa Wego 95-1 22-0 7-1 18-8 299-4 1-0 300: 4/I(e) 183-3 256-5 
O23 cate tees pice 116-2 25-1 141-3 17-7)| 379-1 0-8} 379-9]l(e) 238:6 268-8 
1 ELT. Wil steed ia 126-1 27:5 153-6 17-8 360-1 1-1 361-2/\(e) 207-6 235° 1 
TODO ee creme ron 124-7 26-4 151-1 17-5 395-9 1:3 397-2I\\(e) 246-1 262-8 
HOZO eet ee setae 133-1 30-6 163-7 18-6)) 508-2 1-1 509 -3\\(e) 345:6 311-1 
1 OD eco issn oe oe 135-0 28:9) 163-9 17-6)| 446-9 1-1 448 -Oli(e) 284-1 273-3 
OZ ae Na cial etre 2 159-1 36-4 186-5 19-1 410-7 2-1 412-8)/(e) 226-3 222-1 
(REA Ue MRR. nati se 154-4 39-6 194-0 20-4 429-7 1-9 431-6]/(e) 237°6 222-4 
1.93 On ete eee 148-7 40:5 189-2 21-4 281-7 1-4 283 - 1ii\(e) 93-9 149-6 
(¢) Wir THe UNITED Srarzs. 
BE Motes ever ouahenes 249-5 146-8} 396-3 37-0 163-4 13-6 177-0)(i) 219-3 44-6 
LOT Da eee’ aloe, 168-6 128-5] 297-1 43-2 173-3 13-0 186-3)|(i) 110-8 62-7 
ROT Gee re es oc 3 199-5 171-4 370-9 46-2) 201-1 15-6 216-7\i(i) 154-2 58-4 
PON ayer atk Chee 332-0] 333-3 665-3 50:1 280-6 10-0} 290-6)1G) 374-7 -43+7 
Ot Bia anid acs ee, 429-3) 336-6] 792-9 45-8) 417-2 23-6}  440-8i/(i) 352-1 55-6 
POLO ee yke. arate 416-5| 333-7 750-2 44-5 454-9) 22-8) = 477-74) 272°5 63-7 
O20 sei ee wages: 499-7) 301-4 801-1 37-61 464-0 8721 501-1)/(i) 300-0 62-5 
1hO Da ER ae ener ee eee 544-0) 312-2 856-2 36-51 542-3 18-4) 569-7\|() 295-5 65-5 
OO eer Reis. Met os ola 203-9 516-0 39-5 292-6 11-5 304-1)/(i) 211°9 58-9 
Aten Sere Sie 332-2 208-8} 541-0 38-6) 369-1 11-2! 380-3)/(i) 160-7 70-3 
1 Oe i rote ks 355-9 245-3 691-2 49-8 430-7 10-9 441-6)(i) 159-6 73°4 
[PAR ace ent eee Oe 287-1 222-7 509-8 43-7 417-4 9-8 427-2/(i) 82-6 83-8 
1 O26 cae Aes ae 338-0] 270-7 698-6 44-5) 474-9 11-0}, 485-9/() 122-7 79-7 
NOD cs yee mae 392-7) 294-3 687-0 42-9) 466-4 12:9} 479-3N(4) 207-7 69-7 
LO 28s. Ba eee es 416-0 302-9 718-9 42-1 478-1 18-7 496-8]|(i) 222-1 69-0 
192087. 3s. ee 523-9 344-1 868-0 39-6 499-6 21-7 §21-3)|)i) 346-7 60-1 
L9S0ses ce eee 920°S|| 324-1 847-4 38-2! 515-0 21-6} 536- H(i) 310-8 63-3 
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Subsection 2.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, in common with that of every other country 
in the world, suffered a severe decline, both in volume and in value, following 
the war. The decline in value, owing to lower prices, was very much greater 
than that in volume, as is shown in Table 37 on pp. 582-583 of the 1930 Year 
Book. . 


Allowing for the price changes, the physical volume of Canada’s imports was 
greater for the fiscal year 1930 than for any previous year, while, owing largely 
to reduced exports of grains, the volume of exports declined in 1930. The par- 
ticulars are set forth in the following table:— 


Imports. _ Exports (Canadian). 

Fiscal Year. Declared ay Be on 1926 Dias laretk Based on 1926 
j Value. eee Value Average 
Value. A Value. 
$ $ $ $ 

am CEST ATT e ee Se. Selena... SBS. essa UE 893 , 367,000 855,692,000] 1,045,351,000} 1,189, 945,90) 
BOs. ods sy wir ceenen disp ete Set ee es Eee a a 793, 933,090 805, 247,000) 1,059, 067,000] 1,12 ),360, 999 
LG to toe eee ee ee of BE ee eee 927, 329,00) 927,329,000] 1,315,356,000| 1,315,356, 0)) 
BOW. speeder eG fe rekp. ae des boas keso oN rd kes chee 1, 030,893,000} 1,100,530,000} 1,252,158,000| 1,233,685, 90) 
EEE SGRRB aioe Rit ea Re RE 1,108,956, 000] 1,199,802,000} 1,228,349,000| 1,302,285, 999 
ira Siren Sere e oes i netnmie | bitte 1, 265,679,000} 1,403, 856,090) 1,363,719,000} 1,548,578, 099 
1,120, 258,000) 1, 254,974,909 


BODO om “ery28 RE Oe ETE RE Bree AOR ay Se 1, 248,274,000} 1,455, 155, 000 


Canada’s total foreign trade during the year ended Mar. 31, 1930, showed a 
decrease compared with 1929 of 9-8 p.c., but compared with 1928 an increase of 
1-4 p.c. The decrease compared with the year 1929 in imports amounted to 
1-4 p.c., and in exports to 17:6 p.c. The decrease in exports was mainly 
accounted for by the smailer exports of grains, particularly wheat, to the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe, due partly to lower yields but also reflecting 
temporary marketing policies as well. 


If the exports of barley, flaxseed, oats, rye, wheat and wheat flour are elimin- 
ated from the Dominion’s domestic exports for 1929 and 19380, it will be noted 
that the exports of “all other commodities” show an increase for 1930 over 
1929 of $23,892,074. The particulars are set forth in the following table :— 


CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS, LESS EXPORTS OF BARLEY, FLAXSEED, OATS, RY&, 
WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1929 AND 1930. 


Item. 1929. 1930. Increase (+) 
Decrease (—). 

$ $ $ 
(2 SUSAR de SR re nS 0 2 i Be oar 25, 743,971 10,388,735) — 15,355,236 
RETO PNA Ret tne amet tee ans. Mee lai aw wile 4 5, 745,397 1,732,087} — 4,013,310 
aT ta 2 cl 0 Ee Rae ated a Lee ok: ee ee 10,241,938 4,055,855) — 6,186,083 
FS 2c oan 5 Ra aa see ee AR, Raa Ceara tic ie hel oi, 10, 809, 020 1,451,640} — 9,357,380 
Oo DSS BSB WEE CRE eh apa Ree 5 a Sect ee iy  g  o 428 524,326 215,753,475| — 212,770,851 
TRESS h 2 ELECTR Lb SS SR ore ie a ee ee 65,117,779 45,457,195} — 19,660,584 
Totals, above Six Commodities...........6..... 546, 182, 431 278,838,987! — 267,343,444 
Rotais, Domestic: Hxports) 06.2. ...0.. cc baa ees. 1,363,709, 672| 1,120,258,302| — 243,451,370 
Totals, Exports ‘‘All Other Commodities’’...... 817,527, 241 841,419,315} + 23,892,074 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 521-587) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and II are sum- 
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mary tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United 
States and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal 
years. Table 12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports 
of all important articles. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable 
and free and exports as of Canadian and foreign produce for the five fiscal 
years ended 1930. Table 15 shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 
1930 by degree of manufacture and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar informa- 
tion on a classification according to purpose. Table 17 gives our imports and 
exports for the two latest years by ports and provinces, and Table 18 shows 
the values imported from different countries under the preferential, treaty rate 
and general tariffs in 1929 and 1930. 


Subsection 3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—The following table gives a summary 
of the trade of Canada with the United Kingdom during the year ended Mar. 
31, 1980. Values of experts and imports are shown by principal commodities 
and group totals, together with increases or decreases in 1930 as compared with 
1929. 

The table shows clearly the extent to which Canadian imports from the 
United Kingdom are made up of textiles and alcoholic beverages, while the 
major portion of domestic exports to the United Kingdom is made up of vege- 
table and animal products, such as grains, meats, furs and dairy products. With 
reference to the exports of Canadian grains to the United Kingdom, attention is 
directed to discrepancies in the trade figures, discussed on pp. 486 and 487 of 
this volume. The commodities making up our export and import trade with the 
United Kingdom are dealt with in much greater detail in Tables 12 and 13 of 
this chapter. 

SUMMARY OF CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM, BY GROUPS AND 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1930, WITH INCREASES OR 
DECREASES AS COMPARED WITH 1929. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


Imports. Exports (Canadian). 
Group and Commodity. | Value. eee ie) Group and Commodity. | Value. Rhee a 
$ $ $ $ 
I.—Agricultural and I.—Agricultural and 

Vegetable Pro- Vegetable Pro- 

GUGtSt eee 51,279 — 2,391 CUCtE ne eee 186, 522 — 138,584 
Alcoholic beverages.| 37,508 — 2,806 Wheat! a4. oe sate eee 139,798 — 120,210 
Aye eee Ue ae ena Bo Sage 4,819 _ 463 Wheat flours... 14,077 — 2,895 
Vegetable oils....... 2,629 + 1,173 Barley se.) -cwa. ere 7,560 — 9,992 

II.—Animals and Animal Apples, freshtes. qsece 6, 626 + 2,741 

Productseayansa.- 5, 289 _ 375 Rubber footwear... . 3,370 oo 112 
Leather, manufac- Rubbersn:0:pseosaes 3, 204 + 738 

CULCAEE Sees: 1,278 _ 5 Cereal foods......... 2,385 + 208 
Leather, unmanufac- Oatmesl arc. se seer 2,011 — 62 

GULCO +e ee aati oe. ibe — 110 Ont Saaseiice meee eee ee 1, 453 — 2,590 

III.—Fibres and Te:tiles..| 68,244 — 8,777 LEEK eee wees oe 1,394 + 902 
Woollen goods....... 22,261 — 4,015 Tobacco, raw. ...+.+ 1,389 —_ 536 
Cotton goods........ 10,515 — 1,587 IIl.—Animals and _ Pro- 

Flax, hemp and jute.| 6,612 - 437 Cuetec LAr wich 4 OeGE4 — 6,971 
Woollen yarn........ 5, 666 a 99 @heesex.n 40 2 ee 16, 225 — 6,414 
Artificial silk........ 5,397 + 95 PUrserawn dee ene Ona ks + 276 
Noils and tops....... Sueas — 1,747 Mea tse. c2) ncn ase: 7,169 _ 349 
Wool sraw.ce ee. oe 2,280 _ 390 is hieee. cee ne 4,108 4. 389 
Carpets, wool........ 1,400 _ 21 Leather, unmanufac- 

Cotton *yarnee.cs see 1,255 _ 255 tured eee , 201 _ 810 
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SUMMARY OF CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM, BY GROUPS AND 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 193), WITH INCREASES OR 
DECREASES AS COMPARED WITH 1929—concluded. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


Imports. ppm 4 Exports (Canadian). 
Group and Commodity. | Value. fideo is Group and Commodity. | Value. ee 1 
$ $ $ $ 
IV.—Wood and Paper..... 5, 20l + 316 || III].—Fibres and Textiles. . 976 -f- 166 
Books and_ printed IV.—Wood and Paper....| 21,450 = 901 
MIAGtGU Maik st... 2,604 + 154 Newsprint paper..... 9, 265 — 446 
‘Oe o Pee 1,666 + 133 Planks and boards. . 6,179 — 498 
V.—Iron and Steel....... 21,640 + 2,643 Wood: pulp.:..:2..7:. 1,408 ao 377 
Rolling mill products} 7,817 + 1,079 V.—Iron and Steel....... 6, 848 — 1,873 
Machinery........... 4,557 -+ 560 Automobiles......... 3,001 — 2,464 
VIREO Stocco teint ci 1,858 + 369 Machinery. cenunhcni 1,888 4- 508 
Engines and boilers.. 1, 236 + 117|| VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals.| 15,404 — 943 
Hardware and cut- 1 Brose Wels a Seen ener 4,342 — 404 
ORVR oo oct ee... 1,117 - 16 TG IA Bea caer he 2.458 + 1,327 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals. 7,504 + 850 ATMO» 50% 5 de< PAS Pel + 1,101 
Electric apparatus... Qiu + 800 ARCOLA E Reeicte ae hoses 2,538 — 2,611 
Electro-plated ware. 1,079 + 118 || VII.—Non-Metallic Muiner- 
VII.—Non-Metallic Miner- PUL Reha sive Sins ices th 1,952 bE 181 
PL en 13, 602 + 1,501 ]/VIII.—Chemicals........... 4,889 + 852 
re 5 Oi aa ies 5,307 + 1,148 ACIAS Ny: inca sonra 2,841 +- 685 
Clay and products... 4,450 — 492 || XI.—Miscellaneous........ 3,031 + 89 
GIGSSE pees ne tae, 1,375 + 148 TMS te ctakrnaneye =: 2,007 _ 42 
VIII.—Chemicals........... 5,429 + 465 
IX.—Miscellaneous........ 10,942 + 907 Total Exports....... 281, 746 — 147,984 
Total Imports...... 189, 180 — 4,861 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture 
of the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. 
This preference was extended by Order in Council from time to time to other 
portions of the British Empire until now it is applicable to practically every 
British Dominion and possession. In the case of Newfoundland, in addition 
to the preference, Canada grants free admission to fish and fish products. 
Australia receives special concessions under the Trade Agreement of 1925 and 
the British West Indies under the agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 482. The 
British Preferential Tariff enacted in 1897, as well as trade treaties and agree- 
ments negotiated with British and foreign countries, have had the effect of 
stimulating Canada’s external trade. When the British preference became 
effective in 1897 Canada’s total imports from the United Kingdom in that year 
amounted to only $29,401,000, compared with an import in 1887 valued at $44,- 
741,000, and in 1873 at $67,997,000. From 1873 to 1897 imports from the United 
Kingdom decreased $38,596,000 or 56-7 p.c., while from 1897 to 1930 they in- 
creased $159,779,000 or 543-4 p.c. Thus since the introduction of the British 
Preferential Tariff a downward trend in imports from the United Kingdom has 
changed to one strongly upward. But in spite of the encouragement offered by the 
Preferential Tariff a study of the figures in the following table will show that 
trade with the United Kingdom, and with the British Empire as a whole, has 
not grown so rapidly as that with foreign countries, with the result that in both 
imports and exports the percentage of the total trade of Canada carried on 
with the British Empire has declined. The proportion of trade with parts of 
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the Empire other than the United Kingdom has increased but not sufficiently 
to overcome the decreased percentage with the United Kingdom. The trade 
of Canada with the British Empire for the fiscal years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 
1922, 1929 and 1930 was as under:— 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


; Z Percentage of Total 
Canadian Trade with— Peacoawithes 
Item and Fiscal Year. a: date ae mee: 
: ther ota : ther ota 
Kuuited | British | British [United | British | British 
& : Empire. - Empire. = ‘| Empire. | Empire. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports. 
TS86N.0aen «2. eee eh ont. Meee ee 39,033,006] 2,383,560) 41,416,566 40-7 2-5 43-2 
SOG :8: eucteatk eBE os Acta ed es 32, 824, 505 2,388,647} 35,213,152 Bil 2 2-2 33-4 
POOGE = nbn. < hae ee Pic eee 69,183,915} 14,605,519] 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
MOLLY ypRtaa sco Cer eh eee 132,070,406} 22,456,440} 154,526,846 21-4 3:6 25-0 
NOD CIR Ga crac: se Rem sc cee meaea ...{ 117,185,343] 31,973,910} 149,109, 253 15-7 4-3 20-0 
1920 ey eee co ee eee 194,041,381} 63,377,958] 257,419,339 15-3 5-0 20-3 
EL Eo so 'ey Ao RRR S defs Pied 189,179,738] 63,523,966) 252,703,704 15-2 Bed 20:3 
Exports (Canadian). 
SSO ie. 1 SR tots estar 36,694,263) 3,262,803) 39,957,066 47-2 4.2 51-4 
1806 Rican orator ba oeer tyeed aha ee Te 62,717,941} 4,048,198) 66,766,139 57-2 3-7 60-9 
TOOG ES ... Ep \ ce kf ee Ae 127,456,465] 10,964,757] 138,421,222) . 54-2 4-5 58-7 
LOLA See. Gat ree ane Lee eee 215,253,969] 23,388,548) 238, 642,517 49-9 5-4 55-3 
[Ripe Re ne cere ie ELS oO LES 299,361,675] 46,473,735] 345,835,410 40-4 6-3] . 46-7 
LODO ocho te tee ce ene cree Omer 429,730,485) 105,396,532) 536,127,017 31-5 7:8 39-3 
UNE Utara aici mera anton me one. errs erga 281,745,965) 97,904,303] 379, 650,268 25-2 8-8 34-0 


Subsection 4.—Trade with the United States and Other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—-During the fiscal year 1930, nearly 68 p.c. 
of Canadian imports came from the United States, including large importations 
in-all the main groups of commodities. Iron and Its Products was the most 
important group, including automobile parts and engines for Canadian automo- 
bile factories, machinery for the expanding industries and mineral development 
of Canada, and rolling-mill products for further manufacture in Canadian 
factories, as well as finished motor vehicles and farm implements. The second 
most important group was Non-Metallic Minerals, which includes coal and 
petroleum products. Imports of coal are remaining about stationary, while 
imports of petroleum are expanding rapidly with the increase in motor vehicles. 
Among Canadian exports to the United States, the Wood and Paper Products 
group was by far the most important. Indeed newsprint paper constituted almost 
one-quarter of the tota] exports to the United States. Since the recent expan- 
sion of newsprint mills in Canada exports of newsprint have increased, while 
those of pulpwood and wood-pulp have declined somewhat. Recent mineral 
development in Canada resulting in largely increased exports of raw gold, copper 
and nickel has made Non-Ferrous Metals the second most important group of 
exports, while the Animal Products group, including fish, cattle, furs and meats, 
was third. Values of imports and exports of the main groups and principal 
commodities in trade with the United States are shown in the following table :— 
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SUMMARY OF CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES, BY GROUPS AND PRIN- 
CIPAL COMMODITIES, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1930, WITH INCREASES OR DECREASES 
AS COMPARED WITH 1929. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


Imports. ; Exports (Canadian). 


Group and Commodity. | Value. | Increase (+) Group and Commodity. | Value. | Increase (+) 


Decrease (—). Decrease (—). 
$ $ $ $ 
I.— Agricultural and I.—Agricultural and 
Vegetable Pro- , Vegetable Pro- 
Qi Giga oa es 98, 752 — 4,915 AUTOR ie mes tee See 48,627 — 9,901 
Pruits, rest... 20, 726 — 3,982 Wiitskeysonr ccs sate 16,405 — 1,706 
Rubber, crude...... 14,050 — 2,399 Wik@a Gen cers ona cers ae 7,487 — 4,894 
CECT eas 13,350 + 557 IPOtatoos steer 5,558 + 4,417 
Vegetables, fresh... 7,505 + 1,587 HPoeedsiiyct at Oo 2,709 — 4,794 
Vegetable oils...... Weinoe — 31 Sugar, maple, in- 
Tobacco, raw...:... 5,364 ~- 255|| cluding syrup...... 2,404 + 1,054 
II.—Animals and Pro- Bran and shorts.... 2.363 — 2,989 
CEST pee eee” Ot, O88 — 5,266 Vegetables, n.o.p... 1,990 + 720 
Borsieeire, Abe. £5 9,078 — 4,165 Ale and beer........ 1,959 — 3,629 
Higes Taw. ..05 56: 6, 268 — 3,018 IJ.—Animals and _  Pro- 
Miestaco che... 08 5,635 Seal fen Guctsy: uke 66, 894 — 18,099 
Leather, unmanu- JEG Ta att ee BRE ee AER 14,572 - 232 
factured:..2o ML: 4,680 + 42 Animals, living..... 14, 265 — 1,890 
III.—Fibres and Textiles: .| 71,998 — 9,892 PLUS, MAW ese tose ees 7,603 — 5,490 
Cotton Taw ote 21,566 — 6,604 Hidess raw 2 ou... 7,572 — 1,672 
Cotton goods.......| 14,499 — 971 Meatertc..) Beet. 6,446 — 3,936 
. PIU RG PEA Whi cecil vss 5, 600 + = 1,072 Milk and cream.... 5,379 _ 680 
Manila and _ sisal Leather, unmanu- 
VARS SO Manes 3,773 — 1,680 PACCULOUS cn ce. cae 4,812 — 2,279 
Silk clothings... 3,305 + 291 Cheese)..0 228.0. 1,499 _ 371 
Artificial silk....... 2,908 + 525|| III.—Fibres and Textiles. . 3,961 _ 969 
IV.—Wood and Paper..... 51,736 + 1,172 Wool; raweeoen oo ee fske — 1,213 
Wood, unmanufac- IV.—Wood and Paper... .| 237, 669 + 2,004 
PUTEC- eb ootare.<s 14,834 — 1,411 Newsprint paper....| 126,285 + 3,191 
Books and printed Planks and boards.| 38,400 + 2,022 
AEN ALb Ole eee ae 14,720 + 1,338 Woodipulp. cakes 37, 265 + 323 
\ Esreys ee Se 11,592 a 914 Bulpwood see 13, 860 - 327 
Wood, manufac- Shingles 4. 45.4%... 6,599 — 1,064 
PURO Bh keeps 10,590 + 332 LENG aise OO hema oa es 3,059 — 2,940 
V.—Iron and Steel.....-. 284, 164 — 32,925 Ogee FEMA 2,479 + 125 
Machinery.......... 62,693 + 8,078 V. —Iron | and Steel....:. raed OOO + 479 
Rolling-mill pro- Pigs and ingots..... 4,687 + 878 
ducts. 2s Fo SA4 50,199 + 387 Farm implements. . 4,119 _ 249 
Automobile parts...| 35,537 — 19,930|)} VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals.| 101,729 + 38,507 
Automobiles........ 34,001 — 8,618 Goldiyrawe. oc.) 55> 34,375 + 22,004 
Farm implements..| 29,339 — 10,488 Copper, blister......| 25,989 + 9,234 
Engines and boilers.} 13,845 — 4,188 BNET CG) ete serda s  o 17, 832 + 4,343 
Tubes and pipes.... 5,191 + 1,307 Copper ore!.-....... 8,097 + 1,764 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals.| 73,739 + 11,634 Avumintdm.\..05. 5... 4,957 =e 532 
Electric apparatus..| 34,177 + 9,767 SERS os ue ieee ee 4,739 _ 676 
5506 So oR 14,365 + 1,649} VII.—Non-Metallic Min- 
Braga com, © setae: bar fi + 13 Gralet ee sere see = 18, 662 oe 668 
Aluminium.. : 5,221 = 231 Asbestos, raw...... 7,898 + 518 
VII.—Non-Metallic | Min- Stone and products.| 6,100 oF 297 
Pe | to a) a ee oe 149, 294 + 14,140 Coals re eee bose ce level — 357 
Woale ets! ..| 50,819 — 5931| VIII. Wenham ee Ley bes 12,536 ja al OO 
Petroleum, crude.. 37,937 + 10,973 Mertilizerstes. : 152. 6, 967 + 1,481 
Petroleum, refined. 24,878 + 1,481 Soda and com- 
Stone and products] 7,403 + 96 HOURS pera. Kae 2,328 a 305 
C21 Eh eae tee 6,319 _ 129 Ace ee ee ee 2,215 + 193 
poe and products. . 5,579 + 1,100}| IX.—Miscellaneous........ 13, 336 a1 993 
Rolcten, woeen was te 5,081 4. 220 Settlers’ effects..... 5,540 + 343 
VIII.  henitinls Be i Wee 26, 983 + 779 Electrical energy...| 4,025 4+ 89 
Paints and var- BILTRIRS Set ey heat Sot 1, 929 + 599 
RS oy hl 4,218 aa 83 + 
Soda and com- Totals, Exports 
Sei (6 (oe ae eae 3,328 a. DAO ee (Canadian)....... 515, 050 + 15,4388 
Portilizers.iv<.+.00-~- 3,305 _ 354 
IX.—Miscellaneous........ 53,388 + 4,703 
Settlers’ effects..... 10, 113 + 770 
Scientific equip- 
ACH, +... £28. t25%2 64 3,992 -f 354 


Totals, Imports.....| 847,442 — 20,570 
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For a more detailed treatment of the commodities making up our export 
and import trade with the United States, see Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those 
from the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda 
to utilize Canadian sea and river ports, (2) additional concessions to goods 
imported under the Preferential Tariff if they come direct. Provision has been 
made, in trade treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that 
goods must be imported +a a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the 
full benefits of special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1930 imports via the 
United States have decreased from 9°5 p.c. to 2°4 p.c. of the total imports from 
overseas countries. 

The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries via the United 
States shows a slight decline since 1927, the percentages for the past nine fiscal 
years being :—1922, 32:8; 1923, 41-1; 1924, 36-2; 1925, 39-3; 1926, 39-2; 1927, 
39-5; 1928, 38-9; 1929, 36-7; 1930, 33-8. Details by countries are given in Table 
21 of this chapter. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 
various years from 1886 to 1930 are shown in the following table. Imports from 
the United States have increased from 44:6 p.c. to 67°9 p.c. of total imports, while 
imports from other foreign countries have remained fairly constant. In the case 
of Canadian exports, on the other hand, those to the United States have 
remained about 35 p.c. to 45 p.c. of the total, while those to other foreign 
countries have increased from 4°5 p.c. to over 20 p.c. of total Canadian exports. 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
(Fiscal Years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 1922, 1929 and 1930.) 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 
Item and Fiscal Year. : Other Total : Other Total 
if ay ed Foreign Foreign See ed Foreign Foreign 
ee Countries. | Countries. Bree. Countries. | Countries. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports. 
USSG ch he rR od en ee 42,818,651} 11,756,920} 54,575,571 44-6 12-2 56-8 
TSOGS 5 Cia PRS RE C8 . Ser. 53,529,390} 16,618,619} 70,148,009 50-8 15-8 66-6 
MOOG Se. nares cro eae Se orttccs oe 169,256,452) 30,694,394) 199,950,846 59-6 10-9 70:5 
LOU A Cd Kae ee aa Drees 396,302,138) 68,365,014) 464,667,152 64-0 11-0 75-0 
1 IP Aetag te anes 2 ae 2, 515,958,196) 82,736,883} 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
ODOR ca Sa ee 868,012,229] 140, 247, 523)1,008,259,752 68-6 11-1 79-7 
19S OS 5. itt. RS eos Anaya 847,442,037] 148,127,841] 995,569, 878 67-9 11-8 79°7 
Exports (Canadian). 
ESSGRIEE Shi tetheeh weer. fone: 34,284,490) 3,515,148} 37,799,638 44-] 4-5 48-6 
SILO aoee ae oe eee eee 37,789, 481 5,152,185} 42,941,666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
OO OAR caer tine Roeser te 83,546,306] 13,516,428) 97,062,734 85-5 5:8 41-3 
112 11 Re Sea eR ace: 163,372,825] 29,573,097] 192,945,922 37-9 6-8 44-7 
1D eee aee ae Teemoas DRS Pr oa lowe AE ei 292,588,643} 101,816,627} 394, 405, 270 39-5 13-8 53-3 
ODO ee ae. Sorat ida a 499,612,145] 327,970,510] 827,582,655 36-7 24-0 60-7 
D3 Oia ctets «ct MOR < S¥CINS tester oe 515,049,763) 225,558,271] 740,608,034 46-0 20-0 66-0 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 22 to 
35, giving the trade of Canada in leading commodities with 42 British and 
foreign countries for the fiscal years 1929 and 1930, 
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Subsection 5.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents.—During the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, Canada sold more goods to the continent of 
North America than to Europe. The large reduction in the exports of grain 
products was a major factor in the relative distribution of Canadian exports 
among the continents, and accounted for greatly decreased exports to Europe 
and Asia, while exports to North and South America, in which grain products 
play a small part, increased over those of 1929. Imports from North America 
decreased, those from [Europe remained about the same, while those from South 
America, Oceania and Africa continued to increase. Summary statistics are 
given in the following table:— 


TRADE OF CANADA, BY CONTINENTS, 1926, 1929 AND 193). 
(With proportion of Trade with each Continent.) 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 
Continent. Values Percentages of Values Percentages of 
(Million $). Totals. (Million $). Totals. 


1926. | 1929. | 1930. | 1926. | 1929. | 1930. || 1926. 1929. 1930. | 1926. | 1929. | 1930. 


RODEeY A. at 3 ets 223-4! 286-7| 284-8) 24-1] 22-6} 22-8) 648-5 642-8) 407-7) 49-3] 47-1) 36-5 
United King- “e 
(Oi t4: 2.265 163-7] 194-0] 189-2} 17-6} 15-3} 15-2) 508-2) 429-7] 281-7] 38-6} 31-5] 25-2 
-_ Other Europe...| 59-7} 92-7) 95-6 6-5 7-3 7-6 140-3 213-1 126-0} 10-7} 15-6} 11-3 
North America...| 644-7) 894-3} 871-4} 69-5} 70-7) 69-8] 516-2) 543-1 561-2} 39-2] 39-8] 50-0 
United States...} 609-8] 868-1] 847-4] 65-7} 68-6] 67-9] 474-9] 500-2) 515-0} 36-1} 36-7] 45-9 
Other North 
America...... 34-9) 26-2] 24-0) 3-8} 2-1 1-9 41-3 42-9 46-2) + 3-1) 3-1 4-1 
South America....{| 17-1] 26-5} 31-9 1-9} 2-1 2-6 27-4 32-6 S4cCie gel Geos ake Toei 
Pest. Pete Bae eG Sota 80:0) olathe s) o20)  22-Ohms 20 ee 87-2 63-1 5-9} 6:4) 5-6 
Oreaniia. 3s. 25. 3.h- Slit 52970 | 52k om, O29 1-8 1-9 32-6 37-6 36-1 2-5) 2-8) 3-2 
ATTICA, ae ten coke Pee OS). = 22 4-5) 0-1 0-2} 0-4 13-3 20-3 17-5 1-0 1-5 1-6 
Totals, Imports} 927-4|1,265-7/1,248-2} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 1315-2) 1,363-6}] 1,120-3} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 


See also Tables 19 and 20 of this chapter. 


Imports from Principal Countries.—The relative order of the four leading 
countries which supplied Canada with goods in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1930, was unchanged from 1929, although in the case of the first three countries 
the values decreased. The principal countries from which Canada increased her 
imports over the previous year were New Zealand (butter), Peru (crude oil and 
sugar), Argentina (corn and flaxseed) and British East Africa (sugar). Countries 
besides the United States, the United Kingdom and France from which imports 
fell off were Fiji (sugar), Cuba (sugar) and British India (tea and jute fabrics). 
While the countries which provided Canada’s 1930 imports did not alter very 
much as compared with 1929, during the eight years from 1922 to 1930 there have 
been some very significant changes. Germany has risen from 19th to 4th place, 
imports from that country having increased tenfold. Imports from New Zealand 
and Australia have increased greatly under the trade agreements with those 
countries, New Zealand having risen from 22nd to 5th place and Australia from 
30th to 17th. Increased importations of crude oil from Colombia have raised 
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that country from 35th to 18th place. On the other hand the diversion of 
imports of raw sugar and other tropical. products from Cuba and Santo Domingo 
to countries willing to make more favourable trade agreements with Canada 


has resulted in Cuba dropping from 4th to 2lst place and Santo Domingo from 
10th to 29th place in the import trade. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS FROM THIRTY-FIVE LEADING COUNTRIES, 1930. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1930. 


Increase (+) or Decrease (—) Percentage of 


Rank. 


Country. Value 1930 Compared with— Imports. 
—— of Imports. ss 
1922)1928] 1929] 1930 1922. 1929. 1922. 1939. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
1 1 1 1 | United States....... 847,442,037/+ 331,483, 841)— 20,570, 192 69-0 67-9 
2 2 10 -2))) 2 United vicnedomers: 189, 179, 738|+ 72,044,395] — 4,861,643 yoy dle. 8 tty! 
al gles 08) hea ie nara fh op 2 94 CoC eter Aes ceey ores 25,158, 207|/+ 11,676, 202] — 1,057,489 1:8 2-0 
19 4 4 4 \Germanyeose sae 21,505, 428)-+ 19,464, 412/+ 707,745 0-3 t7 
22a \aiil 6 | 5 |New Zealand..... es 16, 282,719)+ 14,499, 219}+ SOL O20 0-2 1:3 
122 Oe ht is) eG a seloiimrt. cee ook 13,019, 006)+ 9,173, 288}+ 1,004, 468 0-5 1-0 
Gide GoMuleO s| ete | Sarin hes teens eee 12,537, 253)-+ 4,342,572| — 384, 064 faa! 1-0 
15) boss fa fs 6 SalArgentinawes: .. . .. 10, 232,327|/+ 7,877, 227|+ 2,804,759 0:3 0-8 
11 9 9 9 |Netherlands........ 9,432, 608}-+- 5,430, 561/+ 415, 845 0-5 0-8 
97) +858" S10" | Britishciidiars ses 9,032, 740)+ 3,752, 883|— 1,333, 808 0-7 0-7 
Tal Sel 8 sea te Peni: aay, causes 7,492, 128}+ 508, 725|+ 3,044,270 0-9 0-6 
HAPTOR LO M2) (Switzerland) ees. 7,314, 840} — 1,356, 768] — 602,605 1-2 0-6 
35) | L212 sds |Colomibiass. aac nees 7,252, 691/+ 6,892, 182)+ 403 , 283 0-1 0-6 
LGV LGM ase  aimalCaas nee ee eee 5,194,973)+ 2,979, 442}+ 404,678 0-3 0-4 
Q28e e20MeLO: Tato g ical Vemma ea aerenee 4,963, 694}+ 3,576, 324|+ 703, 369 0-2 0-4 
1490p 13.) 514") 16*\Barbados.t us. se s.a. 4,675, 158|+ 1,68), 599) — 524,039 0-4 0-4 
SORT 205 Riza PNustralvas ee ercsne on 4, 211,351)/+ 3, 132,027/+ 726,515 0-1 0-3 
8 | 14 | 16 | 18 |British Guiana...... 3,982,493} — 2,184,171}— 899,744 0-8 0:3 
36 | 27 | 22 | 19 |Czechoslovakia..... 3, 792,389}+ 3,440, 465)+ 494,796 - 0:3 
PAO | aie a eile PADRE hile See Recemnes alae 2 3,676, 604] ++ 1,710,424) — 2,021,308 0-3 0:3 
A LOPS |Site Cubaee...nce cee ce a 3,510, 227] — 9,532,341] — 1,393,279 1-7 0:3 
26x, 230 B22 R29 S|. Cinimas ess «eee 2,977, 022|)+ 1,568, 495] — 118, 274 0-2 0-2 
D1 DANI D4 WAI 3 Sialic... gesskeo tian ake 2,784, 059|+- 1,094, 651/+ 80,984 0-2 0-2 
Lia} 22) 1925: 124% Ceylon... bes" 2,600, 423}+- 413,094|+ 71, 283 0-3 0-2 
23 | 28 | 21 | 25 |Trinidad and \ 
PS ODaAv OW ates 2,590, 157/+ 911, 499] — 785,901 0-2 0-2 
27 | 29 | 26 | 26 |Newfoundland...... 2,378, 103}-+ 986, 077|— 135,303 0-2 0-2 
SOA 328827 Pace SWOGehisn eee 2,259, 404|+ 2,014, 109)+ 74,315 - 0-2 
61 | 34 | 45 | 28 |British Hast Africa. 1,982, 243)+ 1,975, 133)+ 1,684,560 - 0-2 
10 | 26 | 34 | 29 |Santo Domingo..... 1,776, 772| — 2,289, 138}+- 641,412 0-5 ‘0-1 
ZAR SOs SOC On brazil eae 1,687, 707|+ 192,462} — 38, 607 0-2 0-1 
25 | 25 | 29 | 31 |British Straits 
y Settlements....... 1,536, 879|-+ 82,137|— 478 , 328 0-2 0-1 
58 | 31 | 32 | 32 |British West Africa. 1,321, 906|/+ 1,302, 704|+ 95,367 - 0-1 
TSAWSoe Oo latecon | EL ongelConotn mente 1, 259, 085} — 859, 652] — 143,417 0:3 0-1 
29 | 21 | 28 | 34 |British West Indies; 
Ober wens: 1,201, 625} — 23, 400} — 876,214 0-2) 0-1 
SAT SOGU|NOo Li GoD WNOrWwey Ake eee: 1,104, 935!}+- 678, 007|-++ 115,431 0-1 0-1 
Totals, Above 35 ; 
Countries ena 1,237,348,931;/+ 498,551,686) — 19, 230,610 98-8 99. 
Totals, Imports..| 1,248,273,582|+ 500,469, 250)— 17, 405, 509 100-0 100- 
British Empire..... 252,703,704/+ 108,594, 451|— 4,715,635 19-9 20- 
Foreign Countries... 995,569,878|+ 396,874, 799|— 12, 689, 874 80-1 79: 


xw lor 


An analysis of Canada’s total domestic 
exports by countries, 1930, demonstrates that the decreases when compared with 
1929 occurred chiefly in the exports to those countries that purchase large 
quantities of grains, principally wheat, from Canada, such as the countries of 
Europe and China and Japan in the Orient. Indeed if the exports of grains 
during the two years be eliminated from exports to such countries, it will be 
found that exports of cther commodities were well maintained, while in the 
case of some countries where grain products form an insignificant part of Canada’s 
exports there were increases, as in exports to the United States, Argentina and 


Exports to Principal Countries. 


New Zealand. When compared with 1922, 


EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
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a number of important changes have 


occurred in the relative importance of various countries as a market for 
Canada’s goods. The United States has replaced the United Kingdom as 
Canada’s principal customer. Germany has risen from 12th to 4th place; 
Argentina from 17th to 6th; New Zealand from 138th to 7th; and China from 
23rd to 8th place. Italy has dropped from 3rd place in 1922 to 13th in 1930; 
Australia from 6th to 19th; while Cuba, Trinidad and Tobago, British Guiana 
and Barbados seem to be growing less important as markets for Canadian pro- 
ducts, since the value of exports to these countries in 1930 was either less or 
but little greater than in 1922. 


CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS TO FORTY LEADING COUNTRIES, 1930. 


Nore. Mag enisies arranged in order of importance, 1930. 


ere oe 


Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 


ae ; é Per cent 
: Cotnts Value 1930 Compared with— of Exports. 
, y- of Exports. 
1922]1928)1929]1930 1922. 1929. 1922. 1930. 
$ $ $ 4 ie ee p.c 
2 1 1 1 |United States....... 515,049,763} + 222,461,120) + 15,437,618 39°5 46-0 
1 | 2].2] 2+4United Kingdom.... 281,745,965) — 17,615,710; — 147,984,529 40-4 95-2 
AR Lee Mer Oe a MO RDATY Pc ois pons cha 30,475,58t] +. 15,644,061}-— 11,624,387 2-9 2:7 
Icep omer Ott GrOrmnanys. 2 oso. se. 25,343,661) + 20,834,114 — 21,365,143 0-6 2-3 
5 Gale Ors O. | Beloiutr ssc: 26... 5.2 21,692,858) + 9,333,558} — 5, 608,526 1-7 1-9 
U7 to" | 6} Argentina... 2c... .. 19,206,746} + 15,973,323) + 4,713,555 0-4 itor 
13 | 11 | 10 | 7 |New Zealand....... 19,166,488} + 15,037,957) + 1, 808, 725 0:6 1-7 
23 OS tates |Chinad. 22524 art He 16,527,959} + 14,627,332] — 7,714, 548 0-3 1:5 
9} 14 |} ‘11 QUE TANCO ccs.. weds ears 16,507,011] + 8, 298,783} + 375, 823 1-1 1:5 
CHS Ou lou Australia ic. osra ss 16,322,771] + 5,644,171) — Salatrood 1-4 1-5 
late a hie Netherlands... «o: 15,944,469} + 6,361,545| — 28,422,419 1:3 1-4 
8 | 10 | 16 | 12 |Newfoundland...... 12,178,392} + 2,86),753| + - 1,017,882 1:3 Al 
% Ci Ne cosh ae 1 ye a ge 11,387,294) — 3,948,524) — 11,637,605 2-1 1-0 
16 | 15 |.13 | 14 |British South Africa 10,917,642) + 7,027,252) — 1,314, 131 0-5 1-0 
go. ie ato? 15 | British India..2)..%.. 9,116,251] + 7,479, 106} — 2,742, 185 0-2 0-8 
40 | 35 } 31] 16 |St. Pierre and Miqu- 
elOUM Re cee 5,859,251] + 5,430,061) + 3,130,127 0-1 0-5 
ED Watoe ht taen- 17 Greece..:......0%¢.- 5,387,067; + 140,032) — 6,463, 704 0:7 0-5 
SNe eee Heo MU AATIVAIGA. eso cer hohe 5,138,757] + 2,924,593) — 1275326 0-3 0-4 
29} 2b | 23 | 19: iSweden..... 022.5... 4,678,037| + 3,457,841) — 87, 781 0-2 0-4 
24°} 25 | 24 | 20-|British West Indies, 
ObMOrs s5 seb ta 4,567,639) + 2,737,841) — 88,589 0-2 0-4 
Se Oe ee Ot MISTAIN 25.526... lea os Soe 4,503,231) + 3,686,254) — 1,201,024 0-1 0-4 
ee EO nO See WPA fo. es seen 4,292,293) + 2,289,844; — 1,580, 647 0-3 0-4 
PERI EES [P20 4 2oIOUDR. sion. ok oa a ays 4,245,576) + 271,144) — 197,377 0-5 0-4 
Ze Ay | 18} 24ehDenmark. ..... su.cx 4,108,704) + 1,865,523; — 1, 872,331 0:3 0-4 
11 | 24 | 26 | 25 |Trinidad and 
MObagOl ace k at 3,998,197] — 550,338) = 155,374 0-6 0-4 
BOM PCO riaas, | SOetRWSSIA.S. sc). soc caus 3,738,401) + 1,120, 662| + 1, 280, 909 0-4 0-3 
deel 117") 2iieNorway...<.:...-.. 3,674,985] — 238,380) — 3, 760, 552 0-5 0:3 
1./ 22 | 27 | 28 \Irish Free State.. 2,711,544 i — 1, 433,199 — 0-2 
304) 726 | 827] 296) Mexico.......... 5. 2,583,440) + 1,385,843] — 92,545 0-2 0-2 
Sin os.) 40") 304) Bermuda........:.. 2,287,280) + 1,298,167). + 659, 277 0-1 0-2 
Boe 4d 34 Sd Ohile. 25.0... 2,289,003} + 1,989,325) — 123, 439 = 0-2 
32 | 39 | 28 | 32 |Dutch East Indies 2,279,871) + 1,328,302} — 1,325,496 0-1 0-2 
26 | 27 | 30 | 33 |Hong Kong......... 2,000,124) + 588,425) — 837, 339 0-2 0-2 
65 | 42 | 43 | 34 |Peru. 1,795,003) + 1,723,320) + 483,736 - 0-2 
51 | 43 | 42 | 35-|British East Africa. 1,707,167] + 1,538,964] + 138, 996 - 0-2 
19 | 30 | 35 | 36 |British Guiana.. 1,661,332] — 636, 773). — Bis Lae 0-3 0-1 
Boe1AG) 37°}. o7. |Colombia........... 1,643,048} + 1,515,849} — 154,345 - 0-1 
Hz) 788 |°20°| 385|Portugal;.. nc< od. 1,410,606} + 1,322,942} — 4,324, 693 - 0-1 
mori ot | 30 | 39-\Finland.......<..... 1,331; 652] ++ 727,641] — 790,477 0-1 0-1 
Zieiot | 39 |°40e|Barbados............ 1,324,569} — 53,415] — 357,385 0-2 0-1 
Totals, Above 49 
Countrios....... 1,100, 790,628] + 365,882,551} — 238,065, 138 99-3 98-3 
Totals Exports 
(Domestic)..... 1, 120,258,302} + 380,017,622| — 243,451,370 109-0 100-0 
British Empire..... 379, 650, 268} + 33,814,858: — 156, 476, 749 46-7 34-0 
‘Foreign Countries.. 740, 698, ste + 346,202,764] — 86,974,621 53-3 66-0 


Included with “‘United Kingdom’’, 
1/166—323 
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Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—Statistics showing the course 
of import and export trade during the latest five fiscal years by countries with 
which Canada carries on trade will be found in Tables 19 (imports) and 20 
(exports). Table 21 shows by countries the values of goods imported into and 
exported from Canada via the United States for the latest two fiscal years. 

Finally, the trade of Canada with the leading countries with which she trades 
(other than the United Kingdom and the United States, which are exhaustively 
dealt with in Tables 12 and 13), is analysed by countries and by leading com- 
modities in Tables 22-35, for the latest two fiscal years. Historical tables show- 
ing our trade with these and other countries in each year since Confederation 
will be found on pp. 17-23 of the annual report of the Trade of Canada for 
1930, published by, and obtainable from, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 6.—-Principal Commodities [Imported and Exported. 


The following table gives in summary form the values of the principal com- 
modities which constituted the import and export trade of Canada in the fiscal 
year 1930. The commodities are classified under the nine main groups. Increases 
or decreases in value in 1930 as compared with 1929 are shown. The table 
illustrates the extent’ tu which exports predominated in the Vegetable, Animal, 
Wood and Non-Ferrous Metal groups, while imports exceeded exports in the 
Textile, Iron, Non-Metallic Mineral, Chemical and Miscellaneous groups. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MAR. 31, 1939. 


(Values in thousands of dollars.) 


Increase (+) Increase (+) 
Imports. Value. |Decrease (—) Exports (Canadian). Value. |Decrease (—) 
with 1929. with 1929. 
$ $ $ $ 
I.— VEGETABLE PRODUCTS.. 227,049 - 6, O81)|I.—VEGETABLE PRODUCTS... 384, 636 — 261,878 
Alcoholic beverages..... 45, 026 ~ SS Lote Wie tay, fencers see: 215, 753 — 212,771 
Fruits, wkeshuee teen ee. Ma (ts, _ 237i Wikeat floursgane es: c os 45,457 — 19,661 
Sugar, for refining......: 22,925 — 3 48 hee Winis Wey. 25 anes ae aoe 25,856} + 1738 
Grainsee Soha eee 21,012 + 1545" (Rubber tiresiqs..m. .o.2: 18, 153 _ 1,280 
Rubber ee ne tee ee 20, 025 — SHOGGIE LO ATHOY news eaters cea te ee 10,389 — 15,355 
Vegetable oil... 2-2". . 12,244 + 1,435) Rubber footwear........ 9,986 + 1,397 
eats 225.2 Bi Aerts st. 10, 694 a 1,058" Apples, fresh: .:....8) 8112 + 3,245 
Vegetables, fresh........ 8, 274 ++ 133 Hi POtatoes 2s anew ot ee 8, 042 + . 4,959 
‘LODACCOS LAWSE ao et aes 6,472 ~ 295 RUD Der,M.O:Daese es saree 4,109 + 1,549 
Coffee: green...3... 0): 5, 925 + 6S ORG ac assay eae 4,056 _ 6,186 
A Puits, Cried...) eee ’ 5,809 os 19D? Seeds=.....: ler Feeeee 3,238 _ 4,707 
INots;eciible-tacpeen sasee 5,095 — 80] Bran and shorts......... 2,582 - 2,914 
Seeds State ce eee eee 5,061 + 2819 ei Oatmednl seas nee an ase ee 2,441 _ 632 
Fruits, prepared......... 4,227 oe ATG Maplesugartise > gases ne 2,396 + 1,076 
Cocoa and chocolate. .. : 3, 651 LST y Sen, ees Sa eee Se 2,008 + 881 
Alevand beer’ ss: .2. eee 1,996 — 3,612 
II.—Anmat Propwcts.... 69,854] ~— 1,898)" Pobaceo, raw...-...-... 1,504 _ 450 
BUtteT ey sci sree 14,472 + O, 443" V On ee eee ee 1,452 _ 9,357 
CUR GA Me tench eee ee 11,954 - 5, 212i) Sugar, refineds.: 02) see 1,424 _ 752 
Pridcserawsa.s08 ee 8,402 — 4,027 : 
Mea te ae «sia Sete Sree 7,599 + 1,694/II.—ANmat PRopucts.... 133, 009 — 25,748 
Leather, unmanufac- EDI SHMVERN. ca eurostar ae 34, 768 _ 214 
GUT CCireccuee eh cere 5,919 — SONS Hurs\era wt sas aoe 18, 706 — 5,544 
Leather, manufactured. . 5,618 = G20)" (Cheeses. 4 ee ee 18, 278 _ 6,904 
1 OSIo rete) so ee Chen ee 3,475 + 23 Animals, livirre:. ses aes 15,771 _ 1, 263 
Meats ete 3 '5325.5 ene 15,031 _ 4,154 
III.—F wres 1nb TEXTILES 185, 241 — 210 108" Hides? rawinac 28 ane Cet el _ 1,749 
Woollen@0o0ds.....) 2... 29, 388 -— 4,387) Leather; unmanufac- 
Cotton eo0ds...25..8.02. 28,555 — - 2,343 tuned ee eee 6,497 — 3,095 
Cotton trawn eee 21, 682 — 6,522) - Milk and cream......... 5,379 _ 682 
Flax, hemp and jute..... TE TRG -- 1,027|| Milk, condensed......... 3, 262 _ 459 
Artitieial sills sane 13,419 -- 1,543 
Silk piece goods......... 13, 093 — 3,522) 1II.—Fimres aND TEXTILES 9, 066 _ 612 
SIA re wae se ree 8,361 + LOLS ACS ae caer 1, 632 — 169 
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ENDED MAR. 31, 1930—coacl..d-d. 


(Values in thousands of dollars.) 


Increase (+) 


Imports. Value. |Decrease (—) 
with 1929. 
$ 
III.—Fisres AnD TEXTILES 
—concluded. 
Woollen yarn............ 5,870 oe 137 
BRA TOUNIDG 6 .f05,oc0s. 2 5,074 + 38 
LADS A as huts el 4,307 _ 1, 484 
Noils and tops........... 3, 834 _ 1,989 
MEER VAT Ee ohn cccseses «0 3, 828 — 364 
Manila and sisal grass. . 3, 823 — 1,944 
Carpets,“wool...jh656h.. 3, 245 — 62 
IV.—Woop AND PAPER.... 60,951 + 1,736 
Books and printed mat- 

(oo ee Ree, en oe eee & 18,131 + 1,591 
Wood, unmanufactured 15,348 _ 1,291 
TEES Ne ots aie Se 1 eee as 14, 764 + 1,115 
Wood, manufactured.... 12,708 + aol 

V.—IRON AND STEEL....... 316, 879 — . 29,737 
Nae bIRGr Ve Feces c: sae 69, 118 + 8,855 
Rolling-mill products. .. 61, 894 + 1,810 
Automobile parts........ 30,447 — 20,014 
Automobiles............ 34,465 _ 8,504 
Farm implements....... 30, 075 — 10,217 
Engines and boilers...... 15,146 = 4,161 
Tubes and pipes......... 5, 948 + 1,251 
USE "oe See ee ee 5,021 + 630 
Hardware and cutlery... 4,950 + 175 
Castings and forgings.... 4,497 _ 2,370 
phi Sees 2 Se aio ee aiid 3, 659 _ 147 

VI.—Non-FERROvUS 

WE TABR kids cee. as: 87,950} + 12, 512 
Electrical apparatus..... 37,011) + 10, 836) 

PDE RR ce ware ase acd 14,899) + 1,831 

oe tacl, 3 ob ones es eee 7,000) + 245 
PAAR Ape, Sint. bs vs 6,059} — 311 
Clocks and watches..... 3,496} — 80 

VII.—Non-MEtTAtLuic 

WETICE ALS et atxnccee s 186,496; + 19,532) 
CEES Ee See 2 56,812) + 1,152 
Petroleum, crude........ 50,951) + 13,291 
Petroleum, refined...... 25,180} + 1,508 
Clay and products....... 12,257) + 1,840 

ete ter oe 10,454) + 736 
Stone and products...... 8,703; + 165 

Cc os Oa, ee, 6,403; — 248 
ed islet 2 Sean ieee 3,823) + 884 
Diamonds, unset........ 3,194) + 12 

VIII.—CHeEmMIcAts......... 39,908} + 2,184 
Paints and varnishes.... 5,957, + 102 
WerbiiZersa Anes E 5,034] + 186 
Soda and compounds.... 4,411} + 745 
Drugs and medicines... . 3,809} + 82 
Dyeing and souene 

materials. . de! 3,549} — 433 

ITX.—MIScELLANEOUS...... 73,945} + 5,454 
Settlers’ effects.......... 11,181) + 790) 
Household and personal 

equipment. ........... 10,231; + 559 
Gontainers..-220..2..... 6,286) + 86 
Scientific equipment.... 4,957; + 498 
Musical instruments..... 3,131) + 305 

Totals, Imports. .| 1,248,2741 — 17, 406 


XPORTED, FISCAL YEAR 


Exports (Canadian). 


IIlJ.—Fmres anD TexTILts 


—concluded. 
Wool rawr. 5. 848..854 


Cottonseed ag!. sete 
Socks and stockings..... 
Felt manufactures....... 


ITV.—Woop AND PAPER.... 


Newsprint paper......... 
Planks and boards....... 
Woodspulp: iene 
Pulp Oot. cement eee 


V.—IRON AND STEEL....... 


Automobiles............ 
Farm implements....... 
WEA Winer View crx eee ee 
Pigs -andineotsa.. 6. 3.55 
Automobile parts........ 
Pipe and tubing......... 
Hardware and-cutlery... 
SCraperOneke cei omer 


VI.—Non-FERROUS 


Nickel. eG ek a whe ete ve , 


Coaleicae tenes een 


VIII.—CHeEMICALS......... 


Hertilizens/ sets de. 262" 
NICTAG AS qe we tse eee 
Soda and compounds.... 
Drugs and medicines... . 


IX.—MISCELLANEOUS...... 


Settlers’ effects:cetn ist: 


Electrical energy... 
Vessels. . By. 2 Ate 
Musical instruments....- 


Totals, Exports (Cana 
dian) 


Increase (+) 


Value. |Decrease (—) 
with 1929, 

$ $ 
1,576) + — 1,203 
1 502) 185 
843) + 141 
vs oe 362 
654, ++ 92 
289,567} + 945 
145, 61 apa) 1g logy 
ADA ATA a et gs 
44,705} — 191 
13,860} — 327 
6,704 — 1,089 
Pe ee 381 
oO78) = 971 
3,095} — 2,929 
78,5901 - — 8,667 
35.908). — 7, 752 
18,397) +- ~ 2,526 
7 15Bho = 182 
4797) fae 843 
9,299)... — 84 
2.9038} — 20 
i) a 227 
hy oy eae 304 
154,319] + 41,541 
$4375) eo. M21, 979 
28,966} + 9,998 
25,035} + 1, 154 
164901 +E 6,778 
14,570|4 = 393 
16281 4) 492 
87770, <F 833 
R347 ti 60 
2,521) + ~.120 
2 -638|" “292 
98,545) + 1,144 
12,074). 4- 807 
6,904, -+ . 366 
3,999) — 525 
1,281] — 27 
92,468} + 3,030 
7,990} + 1,912 
5,097; + 856 
4,209; + 289 
780| + 119 
20,0581 + 1,794 
6,304, + 387 
4,791] + 525 
4,028} + 90 
gol} + 692 
646]  — 122 
1,120,258) — 243,451 


For further information respecting Canada’s trade in principal commodities 
with all countries, fiscal years 1927-1930, see Table 13 for imports and Table 


12 for exports. 
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Canada’s Principal Imports.—<An analysis of 62 leading commodities im- 
ported for Canadian industries in 1930, indicates that about one-third of 
Canada’s total imports is for use in the various industries of the country. Of 
these 62 commodities imported for Canadian industries, amounting to $351,238,000 
in 1930, 50-7 p.c. were raw materials, 22-2 p.c. partly manufactured and 27-1 p.c. 
fully manufactured goods, such as automobile engines and parts, iron and steel 
articles for agricultural implements, etc. The total value of these 62 commodities 
imported in 1930 was $40,663.000 less than in 1929, whereas total imports were 
only $17,406,000 less. 


Compared with the previous year, imports of crude petroleum increased 
$13,000,000, of electric apparatus nearly $11,000,000 and of machinery nearly 
$9,000,000, while imports of automobile parts decreased $20,000,000, bi farm im- 
plements $10,000,000 and of automobiles $8,000,000. 


The following statement gives the values of Canada’s leading imports for 
the fiscal years 1890, 1900, 1919, 1920 and 1930, the commodities being arranged 
by order of importance in 1930. It is an interesting study to note the changing 
relations over this period of forty years between the values of commodities when 
thus listed by rank. Machinery, which now heads the list with imports valued 
at $69,000,000, was in sixth place ten years ago, when its imports were valued 
at $36,700,000. Forty years ago, imports of machinery ranked eleventh. On the 
other hand, woollen goods which to-day are tenth by order of value, ranked 
an easy first in 1890 and retained a position. among the first three commodities 
imported until 1920. During the entire period, coal has kept a fairly uniform 
position among the first three commodities. Sugar and its products, which held 
a fairly high position prior to 1910, rose to first place in 1920, but in 1930 
dropped to thirteenth place. 


CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920 AND 1930. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1930.) 


gibi? Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Machinery: fe tertak- weir aostelens sie eon 1,877,551 5,159,952} 14,690,873] 36,716,791} 69,117,528 
Rolling- mull DLOGUCES Awmctat on 5scPoe teen: 5,645,704} 11,905,937} 15,692,051] 39,985,746] 61,894,114 
CORRE Ecos neo ne ek ree 8,013,156} 11,012,225) 27,526,678) 60,072,629] 56,812,418 
Grudempstroleuminss ae aco ch se ee = 23, 244 1,189,071] 20,306,693) 50,951,202 
Alcoholic beverazess....ascs> os) aneeee es 1,695,161 1,938,112 4, 459,566 9,135,536] 45,026, 487 
BlectricrappaTracuas 2. stash een OLA ORS: 810, 900 3,688,538) 15,550,254] 37,611,263 
Automobile, paLtsaene 0). ue css ake ee - - 269,586) 12,674,823] 35,746,929 
AULOMODILES 5 arse eiancck tect os ceemreneeber = - 1,732,215) 15,085,545; 34,464, 666 
EUPU tal Rese ec te io ae he ee eee 2,400, 851 38,133,407} 8,316,462] 33,463,270} 34,277,882 
Woollen goods, including carpets.......... 10, 900, 600 9,427,575| 20,767,010} 45,545,127| 32,632,927 
Barmtimplemiontss.e: a. <.t sakes Glee 161,277; 2,148,867 2,661,207} 14,578,106} 30,075,453 
COstOneCOOGSs ict hs 9. os. so coe 3, 792,584 6,399,705] 17,928,093] 51,435,017] 28,554,725 
Sugariednid productss......<..0s..+4 «cutee 6, 452, 654 8,610,845} 14,962,770} 73,618,354] 27,987,156 
Refinedipstroleunisra sen .iie s cteus ae cele os 690, 283 830, 025 2,326,681} 10,566,692} 25,180,476 
Gramband products: ../.0 0.1.0 oases 3,034, 049 8, 298, 884 7, 806, 665 9,086,073} 25,082,671 
Ra wacotvonmye tian a iiees bac)... hoe tome ke 3,539, 249 4,229,198} 9,384,801] 33,854,457] 21, 682, 463 
Rubberiand products: 0. aati sereeee 1,512,427} 2,942,044 6,151,157) 18,059,435} 20,025,316 
Silk @o0dS)%..-) Meee meric sh cacecse <i sion eos 2,654,505 3,880,535 5,590,829} 31,341,944} 19,606,589 
Books and printed matter:............... 1, 404, 583 1,588, 432 4,127,179} 11,228,018] 18,130,779 
Wood sinmanufactured.-s..J50.4..00h ee. 1,444,727 3,775, 240 8,324,585] 14,112,391) 15,348,150 
HMNPINGS ANd eOOU SESS ot aoati ac eee 188,759 778,364 2,019,558) 12,997,757] 15,146,437 
Coppermandiproductss. ssf nest . cee oe 484,189 1,271,270} 3,488,260 8,568,035] 14,898,632 
fete vore) Oe Roch nha en ck tl NR ean. inc. te 1, 208, 683 1,378, 749 4,567,810 9,949,574] 14,764,904 
Blaxpthempiaid jute st itias .. acc ee ae 154165 217s 23 501, 037, 5,340,312} 15,923,836} 14,716,510 


Butter, otis, coxntit og nindiarande nner ceetteen 62,212 290, 220 92,934 176,9941 14,471,688 
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CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS, 1899, 1999, 1919, 192) AND 193).—concluded. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 193 ).) 


Commodity. 189). 1999. 191). se 197): 193). 
—) $ $ $ $ 

Wood -manulactured .5 56.06 sees oe eee 1. 0005200 824,195 3,085,079 7,893,284} 12,707,244 
Cue Vand MrOGUCtS A.. Oho. chg wales. lw oe 948, 876 1,593 , 255 3,418, 844 6,371,567} 12,256,769 
SHEET af Fete 1 Re ees Sf cart eae 612, 671 826, 882 1,862,265) .15,973,417| 12,244,151 
ETS Aeee See ec SY Me. cr tks bh aPa iy oe os woes 1,058,001 2,106,441 5,768,075} 12,877,520] 11,953,949 
EPA GIO Ome what’, OKI). Boyaa tl icbue veelde A LTO eGe 1,879,333 4 202.904 Ae L025 (02) die ban got 
eatlers Peller use ary... ckdle Gu Reiss sok 1,810, 217 3,065,410] 10,273,428] 10,181,034] . 11,181,203 
Pees re rh Sh aoe Ss «haa. ts 337, 859 625,749 i, fo1e265 5,722,600} 11,020,339 
PERT Se Re, ge 3,073, 643 3,604, 027 5,347, 854 8,336,163] 10,694,379 
pias ONE PISSSWATO. Fer ude. Claw o's bs wes 1,268,314 1,658,694} 2,932,104 6,926,459} 10,453,706 
DGONGsaNG PrOUUCTS +. 65 bec snc vs owe om 862,037 1,029, 711 1,778,953 3,687,702 8,702,988 
Hides.and skins, raw:.....cs..ac.05..00> 1, 703 , 093 4,214,412 8,235,819} 22,654, 661 8,402,075 
PREVI ane? ewes SRE yD aa. GRE, alte 193,529 277,708 393, 011 3,090,845] 8,360,968 
Nie Ms oh RET OS i as eI 9 bo eb es 1,632,143 1,371, 184 2,427,901) 22,100,333 7,599,473 
STAs PrOC UBC Gis Age os acy bo 'bid beet bwin 554,545 851, 606 2,228,215 4,531,015 7,050,455 
= VELOC: GRO eg ee 1,344,985}. 1,508,359) 38,229,239} 138,604,757 6,471, 626 
“ANY 3 Ay oad WES eek 5 ee Oe oa ee ee 1159; Oo 506, 839 1, 695, 603 2,476, 450 6,403,354 
PUT UTIMURATLENT Eee ONS Ae, Ubon es aK eats. ONS 159 12,543 794,499 2,747,385 6,058, 864 
Pamts and varnishes.:... 6.2 ..200..00-065 672, 885 1,012,535 1,376,023] 3,821,880] . 5,957,078 
inves BAG pipes (ITOMnIG:..0.. 54 vu... D4 ae NS 484,008 1,122,987 2,358, 848 4,160,378 5,948, 162 
ROUGE BT OOM ete. SEN, Polat, ih ibibo. See 5.0 591,158 491,148 1,194,061 4,711,079] 5,924,635 
MU eOLeMe Vell Tee Mae ae hee, est Ss 5 oa 117,729 402,328 1,671,765 4,445,240; 5,870,353 
PIE el OCU NG) elas deri c\ieare ate cds dale Fee 231,449 400,441 1,237,292 5,889,573 5,095, 109 
SPOS GSES Ra AML eo ADE Slee wie a Sieh 478,397 1,916,994 1, 167,321 4,210,782 5,061, 255 
ORME ett My ha cs al BE Ze, DEaSee tho soo EE 14,444 88,974 5,395, 423 1,796, 752 5,033,592 
LE Acne dou, S00), PEt by WE Ry eee te een 551 282,191 3,345,550 4,691,716 5,020,921 
Hardwarevand cutlery... ..9.¢.2-.05.05% 1, 250,369 1,434, 209 1,937, 647 4,210,142 4,950,119 
Sodium and compounds...., ADS ee 329, 084 624, 873 785,524 2,982,371 4,410, 621 
TRAWVNMOONS  eeeneaes Ce, sce. Ye. seh 1,729,058 1,574, 834 1,587,175 7,672,211 4,306,945 
PS GulsgHG LODGE. ashe ecm bh. Boe he hae 12,100 151,510 599,446) 5,830,957) 3,833,801 
(CLS APOT A Nene oe ea ee anaes Sere 17,879 321,348 767,769 4,078,510 3, 827, 867 
ENlanilardndisisak Dre. ... 2.0.2... 6s noes ath - - 1,548,457} 5,195,812]. 3,822,613 
Drugs-and medicines.s;.... 0.056600. 08006 S13, 501 481,359 962,083} 3,402,932] 3,808,721 
MiaresGroi),; ties, poet & ws’. 253 rece eh os 387,490} 1,844,788] 3,530,226] 5,848,623] 3,658,798 
Cocoa and chocolate............... he 118,569 386, 363 1,130,335) 7,626, 74518 -3,601,495 
Dyeing and tanning material............. 484 217 711,508 1,412,099 5, 623, 720 3,548, 656 
Clocks.and watches:. oi..c0n. aoa Suis oak 773,538 698,378 1,459,617) 3,126,267) 3,495,659 
Pieced ao rebate tee oss uot Miche GUIs Se acces 899, 683 1,060,708} 1,630,744) 3,491,678} 3,474,921 
(urmsiand resins, as. 4.6. dnis. Lakts~).+ ac 149,508 287, 276 2,256,307 4,987,716 3,431,591 
PAnIMONCS, UNSEt es cb oc? RONeis soak 110, 480 451,792 1,902,710 4,470, 846 3,193,871 
Same cic RERUN, hE. SEEN, Udy as Ube 427,305 825,541 891, 820 2,050, 286 3,192,449 
Musical instruments...................05: 434,814 390,407) 1,207,592) 4,329,093] 3,130,873 
WNadkelplatedsware.t os. cascie eve e esas 13,578 18, 843 573,591 1,630,047) 3,022,935 
PTAC AN GLCADS ext sitie op kw eis Seb dee a cee 1, 258, 409 1,637,422} 3,420,609) 4,216,333 2,908,340 


.. Canada’s Principal Exports.—During 1930 the declared value of the 54 com- 
modities exported, for which there were quantity statistics, amounted to $913,- 
858,000 or 81-6 p.c. of the total domestic exports, while the total value of the 
identical commodities at 1929 average export prices totalled $912,450,000, thus 
indicating that the decrease was not due to lower export price, but to a falling 
off in the physical volume of Canada’s exports. 


The chief reasons for the reduction in Canada’s exports during the fiscal 
year 1930 as compared with 1929 were the smaller grain crops and the unusual 
situation which arose in the marketing of these products. Thus the chief com- 
modities to show decreases in exports were:—wheat $213,000,000, wheat flour 
$20,000,000, barley $15,000,900, rye $9,000,000 and oats $6,000,000; while decreases 
also occurred in automobiles of $8,000,000, and cheese of $7,000,000. The prin- 
cipal increases in exports occurred in raw gold $22,000,000, copper ore and blister 
$11,000,000, aluminium bars $5,000,000, potatoes $5,000,000, apples $3,000,000 and 
printing paper $3,000,000. 
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CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920 AND 1930. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1930.) 


Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 


$ - $ $ $ $ 

IW DGAGS Saion ois sient mee Oreeiee EanICe ata 388,861) 11,995,488) 52,699,351) 185,044,806} 215,753,475 
Printing paper: ic eens eee ee eee = - 2,612,243) 53,640,122) 145,610,519 
Planks:and(boardsss ea eee ee eee 17,637,308) 22,015,990} 33,10),387| 75,216,193) 49,446,887 
Wheat flour tse cee reece eae chee 521,383 2,791,885] 14,859,854} 94,262,928) 45,457,195 
Wood-pulp? hp a tege tue eee ee eee 168, 180 1,816,016 5,204,597} 41,383,482) 44,704,958 
Copper ore andvblister....203.45- 00.» oa 133, 251 1,387,388 6,023,925) 11,871,039} 37,735,413 
Avitontobilesae re. Haake eee Soc hee ~ ~ 405,011} 14,883,697} 35,307,645 
Pisheee. G4... dodo k otteen . sees Meee ere 8,099,674} 10,564,688) 15,179,015} 40,687,172] 34,767,739 
GOlasEaW: AR a SOR Ree ee oc Bee 657,022) 14,148,543 6,016, 126 5,974,334] 34,375,003 
Whiske yor, cae OR be) eae ees eee 25,383 396, 671 1,010, 657 1,504,132} 25,856,136 
ENTICED, tiie ai ae: tae <P Me bean yan SANS = 1,040, 498 8,320, 054 9,039,221) 25,034,975 
HUTSeEA We: Se RR oko cone eee kee 1,874,327 2,264,580] 38,749,005) 20,628,109} 18,706,311 
Parmsaaplenientsen yeonrs see eke. ee 367, 198 1,692,155 4,319,385) 11,614,400) 18,396,688 
GHE6GE NS: Ma aia le hee ane aoe 9,372,212} 19,856,324) 21,607,692} 36,336,863) 18,278,004 
TUS tILCS eee hater. «cee me tis ee oak - - - 1,395, 172|> “fs, loo.220 
Meates i455: ae. ets fa. eee ee oe ees 895,757} 13,615,621 8,013,680) 96,161,234} 15,030,671 
(Parl pycOoedd cheer Rito ay cs Tan eee Meee erect 80, 005 902,772 6,076, 628 8,454,803) 13,860,209 
Alhiminitim invbarsiete.. stick os ose - - 1, 202,723 5,680,871} 13,828,010 
Cateye 7% ees on. Be. ie aan oe 6,949,417} 8,704,523) 10,792,156} 46,064,631) 13,119,462 
ASbastos) Tawi. Sot. Ae cable at tee ie 444,159 490,909 1, 886, 613 8,767,856) 12,074,065 
STV ER. Fcc He Mees ne > on cet RE sR circ, 201,615 1,354,053] 15,009,937) 14,255,601] 11,569,855 
Verctables kage ae be es hae 597,074 503 , 993 1,534,228} 11,656,483) 11,240,747 
Wada Bi. het, LOR «SRR ah oa ae 2,000 688, 691 529, 422 1,193,144] 10,637, 887 
Par lege ee . 1aee aes Cee een ee 4,600, 409 1,010, 425 1,107,732} 20,206,972} 10,388,735 
Rubber footweaniss.d..«. dse0ee ee. oe - ~ 129,618 1,750,967} $,986,392 
Fruits (chiefly apples)... ence ete eae 1,073, 890 3,305, 662 5,492,197 8,347,549 9,593, 484 

TNCOIMe f§. Skee Mes ed. Se eons See - ~ - 950, 082 8,366, 712 
Hértithigerts.. Jeet. Ae S50. see, ied oe 4,291 51,410 Silpokoe 6, 694, 037 7,990,313 
Hidessand skins: faw.t .4ooh 0088. lone 506, 402 1,396,907; 5,508,185} 19,762,646 7,730, 914 
Marchincty svaiiictke eee terete oe ee 143,815 446,391 924,510 6,416,591 7,154,706 
Stonesand productss..2. ..ccatis ened. eee 949, 158 575,749 955, 636 3,531,916 6,904, 442 
Shinviéstwo0d) a. Seen. -aeecs oe ee ee 340, 872 1,131,506 2,331,443] 10,848,602 6, 704, 494 
Leather, ‘unmanufactited................ 727, 087 1,535, 440 1,296,480} 11,742,268 6,496, 951 
Settlers le iectak ase eet eee 818,001 1,095,536 2,274, 005 7,631,498 6,304,199 
Millkeandicrearig fresh... 2.092 85. a toe - - - 1,699,090 5,379, 174 
AGIGRYS 2...) See See. oo ee eee eee 5,545 67 - 901,397} 5,096,529 
Suvarcand! products) sce eee ee 18,101 100, 108 153,357| 30,695, 005 4,798,712 
Pigsyingots, be: Giron’)... ued: feeds «cee - 137, 651 228,183 6,595,688] 4,727,137 
Pin DEF; BQUATO see A. oc terrae ake oe 4,353,870} 2,013,746 934, 723 2,148,162 4, 235,309 
ORtSUE I Ba oes 8 Pe ee se eR 256, 156 2,143,179 1,566, 612 9,349, 455 4,055, 855 
Cal ten Me RI RecA: ke AO Ee Ree Ic 2,447,936) 4,599,602} 5,013,221} 13,183,666) 38,998,692 
Tbe@est@y dod tens. fae. de << ee 682,572 760,416 999, 681 1,819, 083 SOE sola 
Mills tcond ensetk.. [eb «tte eas - - 541,372 8,517,771 3,262,101 
S6ed sek hs ee tee es clita Stora te cee 182, 200 322,652 4,602,797 9,915,391 3, 237, 744 
athe wood ieee: Sante Mae ade cc a OF 392,500 749,301 1,882,950} 3,668,511 3,095,417 
Bran, shorts and middlings.............. 86, 225 145, 206 1,842, 620 2, 983 , 843 2,582,484 
Paper board........ Eke oan Pe NaN us. os - - ~ 4,568,066) 2,506,496 
Oatmeal and rolled oats................. 254, 657 474,991 1,123,861 4,283,772 2,440, 968 
Cereal foods tec: ie nn aoe On eee - - 1, 689, 648 1, 087,901 2, 401, L 37. 
IBTASR Oe ns ea te Gene ee ees = = - 1,644, 157 2,332,962 
Automobile parts acco dee Barnes ~ ~ - 3,097, 466 2,298,742 
Tubes:atidl pspe+(tron)43..402. Seiten oe - - - 2,325,369 2,202,769 
YAN) Keio CXS ETH OVS by ONS On ly els Slane Saw ae. 10,347 6,272 2,687 145, 077 1,995,990 


T'rom the above statement, it is seen that wheat has been the leading export 
for more than twenty years. There have, however, been many changes in the 
order of all other commodities listed. The newer industries such as printing 
paper and automobiles, which first appear in the 1910 column above, indicate, 
by their very rapid development and the corresponding way in which they have 
relegated older industries to subordinate positions in our export trade, how well 
manufactures based on natural or acquired advantages have fitted into the 
national economy. The former industry ranked twentieth in 1910, but has now 
assumed second place; the latter, fortieth in 1910, has risen to seventh place. 


Subsection 7.-—Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


Relation Between Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products.—The indus- 
trial development of a country is indicated by the character of the goods it 
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imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s development the imports 
were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the exports of raw and semi- 
manufactured products. Since the opening of the twentieth century this has 
been almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports consisting of raw and 
semi-manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing industries, and 
the exports consisting to a considerable degree of products which have under- 
gone some process of manufacture. Thus, the imports of partly and fully manu- 
factured goods increased from $129,693,000 to $959,997,000 between 1900 and 1930, 
while exports of such gouds increased during the same period from $98,906,000 to 
$690,904,000. Since the opening of the present century Canada has passed 
through much the same stages of development in her economic life as did the 
United States during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. While Canada 
has not gone so far as the United States in increasing exports of manufactured 
goods but curtailing imports, while curtailing exports of raw materials but 
increasing imports, she has made considerable progress in this regard since 1914 
(the last pre-war fiscal year), though the tendency since 1924 has been slightly 
in the opposite direction, as the following table shows. This tendency in per- 
centages is accounted for by the fact that, while imports of raw materials have 
increased since 1924, they have not increased so much as imports of manufac- 
tured goods. Similarly, while exports of manufactured goods have also increased, 
they have not increased so rapidly as exports of raw materials. 

STATEMENT SHOWING PROPORTION OF RAW MATERIALS AND PARTLY AND FULLY 


MANUFACTURED GOODS IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900, 1914 AND 1920-1930. 


5 Partly Manufactured Fully Manufactured 
Raw Materials. sincdal Oods: 
Fiscal Year. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


Te US. Can. U.S. Can.{ U.S. | Can... U.S. | Can. | U.S. | ‘Can. | US. 


ko} 
ie) 
Ko) 
ie} 
ao) 
Q 
uo) 
i) 


p.c. 


a 
Ss 
fe) 


iG. | psc. | p.c- 
40- 


p.c. FC al, DCs Cc. .C. asl eDECe FCs = |p 
STARS. RS of rent aie 24-9 | 44-0 | 41-5 | 40-2 | 10-6 | 15-8 eC) V2 4-0 | 4)-2 8 48-6 
UT eRe ee 21-8 | 46-5 | 63-2 | 39-9 9-3 | 16-9 | 10-1 | 16-1 | 68-4 6-6 | 26-7 44-0 
BORO, 2 aye = cat ret opis. 27-5 | 52-8 | 35-7 | 32-6 | 13-2 | 15-3.| 15-1 | 12-5 | 59-4 | 31-9 | 49-2 54-9 
10 NEE Pee ae oe 24-9 | 41-1] 44-2 | 35°5 | 11-7 | 14-8 | 16-6 | 10-3 | 63- 44:1] 39-2 | 54-2 
1 Ey ee ae ee 28-9 | 46-4 | 44-5 | 39-1 9-6 | 15-6] 12-5 | 11-1 | 61 5 | 38-0] 41-0 49-8 
Eipse  RER a ie. eI ee 28-4 | 48-3 | 44-7 | 36-3 9-7 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 12-5 | 61 9 | 32-9 | 39-1 51-2 
BO DA AOE 5 gas Bie wll 28-4 | 44-6 | 48-4 | 35-7 | 11-2 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 14-1 | 6) 4 | 36-9 | 39-8 50-2 
PAT sc Sei ee ee 27-7 | 49-8 | 44-7 | 39-4 |. 10-8 | 18-4 | 15-1 | 13-5 | 61.5 | 31-8 | 40-2 47-1 
ie, Seo See See eae 27-6 | 54-5 | 47-1 | 33-4 | 10-0 | 17-8 | 14-4 | 13-6 | 62:4 | 27-7 | 38-5 53-0 
i AS VUE ae. EBACE | en pe nna Sa 25-6 | 51-1 | 46-2 | 35-0 | 10-1 | 17-8 | 14-6 | 14-1 | 64:3 | 31-1 | 39-2 50-9 
On ae Oe | ee ae eet eee 25-6 | 50-3 | 47-2 | 32-3 9-6 | 18-0 | 15-4 | 14-9 | 64-8 | 31-7 | 37-4 52-8 
MEE ah Be Gs Vago o's Bhoads 23-0 | 47-9 | 48-5 | 29-6 | 8-0] 19-8 | 14-3 | 138-8 | 69-0 | 32:3 | 37-2 | 56-6 
6 ee ES eee ee 23-1 | 46-5 | 38-3 | 27-0 7-7 | 20-4 | 19-1 | 138-8 | 69-2 | 33-1 | 42-6 | 59-2 


The table on p. 506 shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into 
the three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods, are distributed among the continents and leading 
countries of the world as well as the United Kingdom, other British Empire 
countries, the United States, and other foreign countries. This latter analysis 
clearly demonstrates that the imports into Canada from the British Empire, 
except the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and semi-manufactured pro- 
ducts, while the exports are made up mainly of manufactured products. 

In trade with industrialized continents such as Europe and Asia, Canadian 
imports are largely manufactured goods and exports raw materials or only partly 
manufactured, while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa and North 
America (if the United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 

See also Table 15 of this chapter on this subject. 
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CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUNTRIES 


ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 


Nortr.—Values in millions of dollars. 


than those specified. 


Imports. 


1929. 


Totals for continents include trade with other countries 


Exports (Domestic). 


Partly Fully Partly Fully 
M eee 3 Manufac- Manufac- M Raeue j Manufac- Manufac- 
: re tured. tured. 5% tured. tured. 
Continent and Country. a a 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. Pais Value ie Value. rie Value. io Value. a Value as 
Total. Total. Total. Total. Total Total 
$ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c $ ¢ 
EUROPE: 
Beloium’ arn oe 0-7| 5-4 0-8 6-4] 10-6} 88-2)| 23-8! 87-1 1-9 6-9 1-7 6-0 
Brance Sense eaet ae: 0-6 2-4 1-0 3-8} 24-6} 93-8] 8-4) 52-0] 3-7] 22-7 4-1] 25-3 
Germany rien ee cr : 0-7| 3-4 1-6 7-6} 18-5} 89-0] 31-1] 66-6 6-2} 13-4 9-3} 20-0 
Ttsilys (eee. See. 0-8} 19-8} 0-1 2-3 3-3] 77-9]| 20-7) 89-9 1:3 5-5 1-1 4-6 
INetherlandsie:. 40.0.4 shy ines! 0:2} 2-0 7:3} 81-5) 35-4] 79-9 4-8) 10-8 4-1 9-3 
United Kingdom........} 11-1 5-8} - 9-91 5-1] 173-0] 89-1) 314-0} 73-1} 22-1 5-1] 93-6) 21-8 
Totals wuropessee en 17-0} 5-9} 14-0] 4-9} 255-5} 89-2) 466-1) 72-5) 40-8 6-3 135-9 21-2 
N. AMERICA. 
British West Indies..... 2-8} 18-2} 10-3] 66-8 2:3) 15-0} 0-6) 3-8 0-6} 3-8] 14-6] 92-4 
CUDA. ee ee ee 0-9} 17-4 2-6] 53-0 1-5} 29-6 1-6) 34-9 0-2} 3:4 2-7) 61-7 
MGXTCOs Ree tic eee 1-1| 97-2 - — | 0-03 2-8] 0-5} 16-8] 0-04 1-6] 2-2] 81-6 
Newfoundland.,........ 1-3] 52-3) 0-02} 0-6 1-2} 47-1 3-0] 26- 0-2 2-1 7:9} 71-1 
United States.........5. 234-0 27-0) 57-4 6-6} 576-6} 66-4) 153-4) 30-7) 129-3} 25-9} 216-9] 43-4 
Totals, N. America. ..} 240-9} 26-9] 71-5 8-0] 582-1} 65-1] 159-9] 29-5] 130-5] 24-1 252-0) 46-4 
S. AMERICA, : 
ATEONURS cot ft ta ces: 6:7; 90-6} 0-02) 0-2} 0-7 9-2) 0-04 0-3 0-1 0-8} 14-3) 98-9 
Brazile ce pete eae 1-7} 99-9 =e eee 0-1 - 0:5) 0-1 1:3 5-8] 98-2 
Bre Guinn ee = = 4-8] 97-7 0-1 2°3 0-2 8-1 0-1 4-2 2-0) 87-7 
Colombia toe coe ee 6-8} 100-0) - - - = 50°71 39207 2) == 0-8 1-1} 60-2 
Totals, S. America 19-9} -75-3 Bon) rales, 0-8)" 3-0 1-2 3°6 0-4 1-2) 31-0] 95-2 
ASIA. 
Br india “eee fh: iO-7 Tal). ott? doz 9-51 91-9] -o°9}> . 78l% 2.8) 19-71 -- gob eee 
China: ee cet -* 1-3) 41-8) = 0-3). 10-4 1-5| 47-8 7-6} 31-3 4-7} 19-5} 11-9] 49-2 
MBDA cee ee ee are 13-2) 24:7), 0-1 0-9} 9-61 74-4]) 22-4] 53-1] 14-4] 34-3) 5-3] 12-6 
Motalse Asia sete - 7-7) 22-8 1-1 3-3] 24-91 73-9] 31-0] 35-2] 21-6} 24-5] 35-6) 40-3 
OCEANIA 
Australia Ser koe ee 1-0} 28-1 1-1] 31-8 1-4] 40-1 0:3 1-8} 0-8} 4-3} 18-3] 93-9 
Wain ponte en. nee - - 5-7] 99-9) = — 0-1 - 1-2 0-1] 24-9} 0-2) 73-9 
NewsZealande: sehen. 2-1} 16:3 1-8} 14-3 8-9} 69-4 0-4 2-1 0-6) 3-3} 16-4]. 94-6 
Totals, Oceania.......|- 3-2] 14-3 8-6] 38-8} 10-5} 46-9] 0-7] 2-0 1-5) 4-1) 35-1] 93-9 
AFRICA. 
Pritish South Africa.... 0-1) 50-0} 0-03 9-7} O-1] 40-3 2-3} 19-1 0-2 1-8) 9-7 k 79-1 
British West Africa... .. 1-2} 99-9 - _ - 1-0 ~ Eley in = ie oh OG 1-2} 99-4 
Totals, Africa........ 1-8} 79-2} 00-3) 12-5 0-2) 8-3 2-4 11-6} 0-3 1-6} 17-6] 86-8 
Grand Tota’s...... 290 5| 23 0 101.2} 8-0) 874-0 69-0 661-4; 48 5) 195.1) 14 3) 507-2] 37-2 
1 Od 5G ene ai eer pial 11-1 5-8} 9-9! 5-1) 173-0} 89-1) 314-0] 73-1) 22-1 5-1] 93-6) 21-8. 
Other Br. Empire... 11-5) 18-1) 24-7) 38-9} 27-2) 43-0) 10-6] 10-0} 5-2 4-9} 90-5) 85-1 
Totals, Br. Empire... 22-6] 8-9) 34-6] 13-4] 200-2] 77-7 324-7 60-6 27°3 5-1 184-1 34-3 
Ui. act cee Fees: 234-0) 27-0) 57-4 6-6} 576-6}. 66:4] 153-4) 30-7) 129-3) 25-9} 216-9) 43-4, 
Other foreign countries..| 33-9} 24-2) 9-2} 6-6] 97-1) 69-2)| 183-3] 55-9] 38-5 oe 8| 106-1] 32-3. 
Totals, Foreign Coun- 
Srl istesPaseewae ae 267-91 26-61 66-61 6-61 673-71 66-8] 336-7| 40-71 167-8 20-3 323-0] 39-0 
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Subsection 8. 


Canada’s Position in International Trade in the Calendar 


Years 1913 and 1929. 


Canada continues to hold her position in international trade, as indicated by 
the following table giving “ Comparison. of the Trade of the Principal Countries 
of the World”. In 1913 the Dominion occupied eighth place in imports among the 
leading trading countries, but in 1929 she occupied fifth place. In export trade, 
Canada in 1913 was in tenth position, but in 1929 she had moved up to fifth 
position. In aggregate trade, Canada in 1913 was in ninth position, but in 1929, 
as In 1926 to 1928, she was in fifth position. In imports, exports and aggregate 
trade Canada came next after the four leading trading countries, each of which 
has from four to twelve times our population, viz., the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany and France. 


_ In trade per capita, Canada has made a very creditable showing since 1913. 
In that year she occupied fifth place in imports per capita and in 1929 she | 
occupied fifth place, being exceeded by New Zealand, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land and Denmark. In exports per capita, Canada in 1913 occupied seventh 
place, but in 1929 she had advanced to third place, being exceeded by New 
Zealand and Denmark. In ageregate trade per capita, Canada in 1913 was in 
sixth place among the leading commercial nations of the world, but in 1929 she 
had moved up to fourth place, New Zealand being in first place, Denmark second 
‘and Netherlands third. 


’ COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
= CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1929. 


Increase (-+) or Trade 
Rank, . Foreign Trade. Decrease (—) per 
- “el es 1929 Compared with 1913. capita. 
. Country. 2 
1913. | 1929. ; 1913. 1929. Amount. | Percent. | 1913. | 1929. 
Net Imports for ‘| Million $ Million $ Million $ p.c. $ $ 
Consumption, : 

Sal: 1 |United Kingdom...... 3, 207-9 5,411-0} + 2,203-1) + 68-7 69-68] 118-29 
3 2 |United States...;..... 1,756-9 4,316-3] + 2,559-4) + 145-7 18-10 35-96 
2 SSMGSPMIAN Yok asses: 2,563 °3 3,197-4) + 634-1) + 24-7 38-62 49-65 
4 BEPANUC EL. ch.o les (cece, 1, 625-3 2,296-4) + 671-1) + 41-3 41-04 55-06 
8 POM GENTS 2 SN ng an See 659-1 1,273-1) + 614-0} + 93-1 87-55| 128-14 
7 Drrigalys | £0. Soy Pies. 703-6 1,120-4) + 416-8] + 59-2 20-28 27-46 
5 7 |Netherlands........... 1,575-0 1,113-8} — 461-2) — 29-3) 256-35] 144-07 
13 Bae e. bese ee. as le 363°3 1,008-6} + 645-3] + 177-6 6-94 15-79 
6 ORT SPaltag 11 (ies eae ae 894-9 993-1) + 98-2) + 10-9] 118-07) 124-20 
ie 10-| British India.......... 594-1 944-8) + 350-7) ++ 59-0 1-88 2-96 
ROE eet Arpentina.... 656 «5 es. o> 406-6 831-8] + 425-2; + 104-5 46-74 76-28 
11 Po Nast raliggs. 3%. «thts. ea 370-6 692-0} + 821-4] + 86-7 78:30) 108-59 
12 Pi Switzerland... ......» «- 370°5 540-6] + 170-1] + 45-9 97-99) 1384-55 

15 14iSpain (1928) -05. Rvs 252-1). 499-1) + 247-0} + 98-0 12-64 22-09 
16 Deve | Se7 6 fer ee ae ee 226-9 478-4) + 251-5| + 110-8 40-44 78-36 
17 iia ennapr kis vs7 204. . Ss 208-3 455-8) + 247-5) + 118-8 75:08} 1380-34 
14 TER ORGAN il en ae ce wpconisllate: a 326-0 420-8] + 94-8) + 29-1 13-41 10-45 
18 18 .|British South Africa... 196-5 419-7} + 223-2) + 113-6 28-72 45-98 
19 OD LIN OTS Yo. ieiejo.s,o Sm seers Se 148-0 284-2) + 136-2} + 92-0 60-11} 101-09 
20 20 |New Zealand.:...:..... 104-1 232-7) + 128-6} + 123-5 98-89} 159-00 
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COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1929.—concel.ded. 


pnt eu or Trade 
Rank. Foreign Trade. Dee e (—) per 
1929 kocsis with 1913. capita. 
Country. 
1913. | 1929. 1913. 1929. Amount. Per cent. 1913. 1929. 
Million $ Million $ Million $ p.c. $ $ 
Exports (Domestic). 
2 iUnited Statess.ena4 0. 2,448-3 5,157-4; + 2,709-1) + 110-6 25 - 23 42-97 
1 2 |United Kingdom...... 2,556-2 3,500-5) =F 994-3) + 38-9 55 52 77:62 
3 al Crermlany seas eee 2, 402-9 3, 208-7) = 895-8} + 33-5 36-22 49-83 
4 ANNRPENCE e260 eee 1,327-9 1,972-8} + 644-9} + 48-5 33-53 48-16 
10 Hr Canadaawane sects eoee e 436-2 1,182-4) + 746-2) + 170-1 57-95} 119-01 
6 Ou Britishe Indias. ocr 781-9 1,182-1} + 400-2) ++ 51-2 2-48 3-71 
13 CPAP see SERRE 313-5 978-4) + 664-9} + 212-7 5-99 15-32 
9 SATO SNCINAg Nee. oe 465-6 920-4) + 454-8) + 97-7 53-61 84-40 
7 9 |Belgium.. 701-5 992-0) + 200-5) + 28-4 92-55} 112-81 
5 10 | Netherlands. . oa 1, 239-4 805-1) — 434-3] — 35-0} 201-71] 104-14 
8 isl PGR ie.. Ako 484-7 783-2) + 298-5) + 61-5 13-97 19-19 
11 (2s Australias: mer ceee 354-0 584-3) + 230-3) + 65-0) 74-78} 91-68 
15 13 [SWCReNiG . Anas 219-0 487-4) + 268-4) + 122-5 39-05 79-83 
12 146| Brazileeseen. we cae nce. 314-7 460-5) + 145-8} + 46-3 12-94 11-44 
17 15 || Menntark.).. 22.05. 2 170-8 432-9) + 262-1) + 153-4 61-55} 123-78 
18 16 | British South Africa... 133-9 416-3) + 282-4) + 210-9 19-58 45-61 
14 17 | Switzérlandt.. .. os. 265-6 408-7) + 143-1) + 53-8 70-25} 101-74 
16 18:1 Spain! 928) 5 acns ches 204-1 362-7) + 158-6} + Ofer 10-23 16-05 
19 19 |New Zealand.......... 102-1 266-0) + 163-9) + 160-5 97-01) 181-72 
20 2OnNOrwaye- tke seek 102-1 199-6} + 97-5) —-- 95-4 41-46 71-03 
Aggregate Trade. 
3 i ;WUnitedwStates=-.e. eee 4, 205-2 9,473-7| + 5,268-5) + 125-3 43 -33 78-93 
il 2 |United Kingdom...... 5, 764-1 8,961-5) + 3,197-4) + 55-5} 125-20) 195-91 
2 Sr German yee see meet ee 4, 966-2 6,406-1] + 1,489-9) + 28-4 74-84 99-48 
4 4 WHPANCG mee ee 2, 953-2 4,269-2} + 1,316-0) + 44-5 74-57! 103-22 
9 Dal Canadas tee 1,095-3 2,455-5) + 1,360-2) + 124-1] 145-58} 247-15 
7 6 |British India.......... 1,376-0 2,126-9} + 750-9) ++ 54-6 4-36 6°67 
12 (aapeantee eae mene ee 676-8 1,987-0}. + 1,310-2} + 193-6 12-93 31-11 
5 8 Netherlands. . 2,814-4 1,918-9) — 895-5) — 31-8] 458-06} 248-21 
8 OF ital veto wes eee ee 1, 188-3 1,903-6) + 715-3) + 60-2 34-25 46-65 
6 #0) Belgiumi*.i4-. cee 1,596-4 1,895-1) + 298-7) + 12-4] 210-62} 237-01 
10 TIP RAT Pentima. te eee 872-2 1,752-2) + 880-0) + 100-8) 100-35} 175-22 
11 ADS AvisGratia son vacetdeie ae 724-6 1,276-3} + 551-7) + 76-1] 1538-08} 200-27 
16 IS" FS Weden ers tess 445-9 965-8) + 519-9} + 116-6 79-49} 158-19 
14 14 |Switzerland........... 636-1 949-3} + 313-2) + 49-2} 168-24) 236-26 
17 15a enmmar ken ses ie ee 379-1 888-7) + 509-6) + 134-4} 136-63) 254-12 
13 LGU Yagil yes eats eee: 640-7 881-3} + 240-6) + 37-5 26-35 21-89 
15 Lees paw (92S) a0. eee 456-2 861-8) + 405-6] + 88-9 22-87 38-14 
18 18 | British South Africa... 330-4 836-0) + 505-6) + 153-0 48-30 91-59 
20 19 |New Zealand.......... 206-2 498-7) + 292-5) + 141-8) 195-99} 840-72 
19 DD a INOTNUEY. anon cere nieier 250-1 483-8} + 233-7) + 93-4| 101-57) 172-12 


Canada’s Share in World Trade—Since 1913 Canada has made remark- 
able progress in the expansion of her export trade to the world’s markets, and 


at the same time in supplying her requirements from all parts of the world. The 


following table showing “Canada’s Share in Imports of Principal Countries ” 


indicates that while the total imports of the 40 countries listed increased from 


1913 to 1928 by 53-3 p.c., 
ereased by 286-0 p.c. 


the share of those imports provided by Canada in- 
In 1918 Canada provided only 1:95 p.c. of the total 


imports of these countries, while in 1928 this share had increased to 4:15 p.c. 


CANADA'S SHARE IN WORLD IMPORTS 
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CANADA’S SHARE IN IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, CALENDAR YEARS 19138, 


1922 AND 1928. 


(Values in Thousands of Ticlintas 


Country. 
1913, 1922. 1928. 1913. 1922. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Europe. 
CIRTOIN Fone tous «0 894,865} 735,346] 896,725 5,677 15,709 22,790 
Denmark..........:. 229,234} 331,085} 464,539 269 3, 667 4,571 
Braves: .0) ce... 1,625,310] 1,986,456} 2,105,361 3,597 13, 684 24,423 
Germany. o.. $3.5 5. 2,563,331) 1,500,114] 3,344,376 15, 256 2,907 89,370 
Er 2 2 lie Ry eae | en eta 34,341 114,111 161,319) — ~ 15,125 11,470 
rare tye eo een 703, 666 757,497) 1,159,424 2,785 14, 252 51,000 
Netherlands........ 1,574,990} 795,177) 1,080,540 3,795 9,969 19, 863 
INORVAN cic mcice ics + 148,022} 232,828) 273,340 217 687 8,394 
2 Ra ei 273,084 425,164} 499,035} - - 7,694 
Oem ee Sart. , 226,872} 296,701 457, 732 70 2,065 yay, 
Switzerland.........} - 370,525 369, 492 529,723 3, 830 13, 240 19, 534 
United Kingdom....| 3,741,176} 4,506,623] 5,818,586 148,377| 246,532 282,276 
N. America. 
British West Indies. 41,908 73, 850 85,120 4,052 12,053 17,016 
Central Am. States. 35, 824 45, 987 92,580 475 57 39 
Oro) ae Renee ee ee 143, 827 180, 758 212,816 1,499 3,579 4,756 
MexrcO. xf 97, 886 154, 250 178, 929 151 590 2,187 
Newfoundland...... 15, 188 19,317 29, 237 4,855 8,247 11,832 
United States.......] 1,792,596] 3,112,747) 4,091, 444 142, 128 364, 025 489,303 
S. America. 
ATRentine. cst ess 408,712 665, 507 869, 215 1,886 2,262 7,266 
Pepliviae nigerian - PAPE YS 19, 487 27,462 - - 278 
Brant a eee.) 326, 429 213,518 441, 826 Trask 1,449 1,494 
British Guiana 7,475 10, 966 11,849 692 PAT 2,626 
Oyster Cease eee 120, 274 86,571 146,044 424 13 qs 
CMO DIA soe 28,536 40,696 123 , 313 - 35116 437 
art Ae er. 29,591 51,489 85, 665 - Hy 391 
Uruguay: e: 52,367 44,758 97,479 - 13 93 
Venezuela........... 18,030 19, 458 89,406 ~ - 28 
Asia. 
British India........ 620, 688 725,529 961, 402 29 1,926 11,013 
British Malaya..... 313,556] 238,695) 488,845 84 60 £511 
Cevion=. a... 60, 288 82,592 146, 027 - 108 786 
Cina. tee: aa 427,992 784,392 968, 012 1,362 6,973 11,625 
LENE RR Shey ae as 363,257| 921,336] 1,020,628 915 8,071 30, 886 
Philippines.......... Dorols 80,197 134, 657 90 175 399 
Oceania. 
PSUR WA es os 389, 554 591, 707 697, 297 4,695 oo Tol 23, 709 
Minette ae era 101 4,237 7,081 102 148 342 
New Zealand..:.... 105,381 156, 463 218, 241 2,202 6,991 15, 860 
Africa. 
British South Africa 212,668 242, 337 402, 220 4,314 5, 822 12,047 
2 ET ate el 137, 654 197,646 257, 097 49 126 137 
Gold Coast.......... 17,083 29, 247 55, 002 = 2 465 
Nigeria.. 5 Re ae 35, 049 46, 288 76,701 14 4 83 
Totals, 40 Count- 
CTS: eS See eee 18, 257, 000/20, 890, 610}28, 797,289) 355,222} 788,776} 1,193,639) 


Total Imports. 


Imports from Canada. 


1913. 
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The other side of this trade expansion is shown in the table, “ Canada’s Share 
in Domestic Exports of Principal Countries”, which indicates the increasing pro- 
portion of the exports of some 40 countries taken by Canada. While the total 
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exports of these countries increased from 1913 to 1928 by 57-1 p.c., 


EXTERNAL TRADE: 


exports to 


Canada increased 112-7 p.c. or from 3:39 p.c. to 4°59 p.c. of the total exports of 


these countries. 


CANADA’S SHARE IN DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, CALENDAR 
YEARS 1913, 1922 AND 1928. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


Total Exports. 


Exports to Canada. 


Canada’s Share in 


Country. Exports. 
1913. 1922. 1928. 1913. 1922. 1928. 1913. | 1922. | 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. [| p.c.. +.D Gre 
Europe: ; ’ ; 
Belgium...... pee hone yea ise 494,670} 863,629 3,568 3,303 8,823] 0-49} 0-66). 1-02. 
Denmaiken -seaioee 170, 812 2a Lo 413,447), 17 74 1,041} 0-01} 0-03] . 0:25 
Branteicc .9- Se stipentat | 1,327,882) 1,774, 666] 2,024, 165] 5, 299 9, 223 26,589] 0-39} 0-52} 1-31 
Germany. a seceast 2,402,867} 1,471,316) 2,869,042): 14,399 4,056 16,208} 0-59} 0-27]. 0-56 
Greece 22,952 89, 698 81, 667} . ~ 148 64 —| 0-16] . 0-08 
Teta ying es orden eke 484,746) 446,979 764, 233 1,743 521 2,555| 0-36] 0-12) - 0-34 
Nethoriends eee ee 1,239,369] 491,122 799, 638 1,092} Py715 7,356) 0-09} 0-35}. 0-92 
INOLIWAYia-0: «ee 102,084 139,526 179, 045 311 422 1,123} 0-30) 0-30), 0-63 
SDaln Goce seen * 230,636 206, 745 351, 856 - ~ 2,836] 0-23 — | 0-81 
Dav OCLON er aan. d eresere 219,049} 307,233 422,010 388 349 2,353} 0-18] 0-11} 0-56 
Switzerland......... 265, 645 339, 984 411,946 5,976 7, 855}. 7,898} 2-21) 2-31) 1-89 
United Kingdom...| 2,556,194} 3,232,529) 3,521,418 115, 892 113, 167 167,736} 4-53) 3-49} 4-77> 
N. America. ' ats 
British West Indies. 31,363 50, 157 65,325 3,688 11,205}, 13,547} 11-75) 22-34) 23-04 
Central Am. States. 45,584 69,420 107,148 3) 15 _. 274) 0-01) 0-02} 0-25 
Gabay tas sap eran 165, 125 331,379 278,070 2,920 4,999 3,797, 1-77) 1:51] 1-37, 
MexiCOnn: seston 150, 203 So Go 296, 196 744 4,655 622} 0-49} 1-45) 0-21 
Newfoundland...... 14,975 20, 658 36, 252 1,995 1,549 2,846] 12-72) 9-52) 7-85 
United States....... 2,448, 284] 3,765,091) 5,030,099 38/7, 607|- 552,532 861,977) 15-85) 14-69} 17-14 
S. America. : 
Areentingd x. 4secss: 468, 999 652,348 994,199 - 204 3,927 — | 0-08 0°30 
Boliwaa gccexj neces. 36,551 36,960) 42,306 - ~ ~ - 4 
Brazileagee eo. 315, 165 301,303 474, 743 169 ' 368 846} 0-05) 0-12 “0: 18 
British Guiana...... 9,566 12,944 14,476 3, 820 5,029 - §,423] 39-93] 38-46] 37-46 
Chile ye Aes Scot: 144, 653 123, 584 239, 051 - 20 161 -| 0-02] ‘0:07 
Colombians. ¢csasns 34,316 Sie loo 113,999 - 103 196 —| 0-20) 0-18 
LEE, ee Gs Seats 44,410 90, 847 153,181 - 1,687 7,847 ~ 1-85) 5:12 - 
Umnetalyiesn. 4 eae 71, 236 80,558 105, 251 - - - - -/ = 
Venezuela .nteaducr 29,484 26, 603 117, 646 9 60 - |_ 0-03) 0-05 - 
Asia. ee 
Britisheindia eso. 819, 750 885,138] 1,208,848 4,633 6,454 8,907) 0-56] 0-73) :0-7 
British Malaya..... 300, 989 256, 361 479,997 469 382 1,964} 0-15} 0-15) °0-4 
Ceylon vinx 9.0 Sacto. 2 O52 85,154) 136,916 1,224 2,037 2,624] 0-64] 2-39) 1-9 
China? ee ot ui. a: 294,413 542, 896 703 , 862 476 1,057 985} 0-16] 0-19) Q:1 
Japan dios se 3 iaaak: 313,504 “780, 282] 888,398 2,534 6, 671 12,569] 0-81] 0-86}, 1-4 
Philippines.......... 47,773 95, 583 155,054 7 985 219} 0-02}. 1-03} 0-1 
Oceania. 
Avistraliay ee .be.a. 354,241) . 500,518 670, 947 814 1, 622 . 3,932) 0:23} 0-32}. 0.59 
Bias ites baa; 6, 940 8,033 12,815 324 440 6,048) 4-67] 5-47} 47-19- 
New Zealand....... 109, 879 187,341] © 267,788 2,936 1,962 11,949} 2-67} 1-.5) - 4-46" 
Africa. 
hese South Africa} 325,115 273006" eororo2l 91 68 166] 0-03} 0-03} 0-05 
Dug OLR. 5 ee ene ee, Bae 156,411 222,194 277,456 27 5 110} 0-02 —| 0-04 
Gad Coke: 24,401 29,796 62,995 - 18 691 —| 0-06] 0-95. 
INGOT a: See sts ccc 35, 782 39,504 82,379 - = = = e = 
Totals, 40 
Countries. ....|16, 611, 143}19, 076, 736/26,092,930| 562,986} 744,951! 1,196,029] 3-39} 3-90} 4-59 


In the interpretation of these and all tables showing trade between Canada 
and other specified countries, it should be borne in mind that there are numerous 
juite large discrepancies between the figures of trade. 
with a specified country as shown by Canada and as shown by that country. 


and, 


in some instances, 
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These arise chiefly through inability in all countries to trace the actual origin 
of imports and final destination of exports. These discrepancies in trade with 
the 40 leading countries for the year 1928 were as follows:— 


Canada’s Recorded Canada’s Recorded | 


Principal Countries of — Imports Exports to Tixports Imports from 
' from. Canada. to. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ 

OS Ene) Cee ae ee een 277,395,000} 244,492,000] 640,168,000} 546,957,000 
Pant) PA TTOT I Tee BN). oc OA ve bls Aenea see 850,429,000) 883,063,000) 550,314,000} 525,133,000 
South Deri eee Aas ae 2 Re. Rex br coe a aA 29, 281,000 18, 400,000 29,416, 000 12, 686, 000 
105 Pape: £3 Ren ES Se ne eee i te ee 31,304, 000 27, 268,000 69, 936, 000 56, 220,000 
ATX e a es, hess RE a ee i ee 19,334,000 21,929,000 31,699,000 39,911,000 
PRE ROM eee Piha trcui es iasdh ate ee Ed os 1,697,000 _ 877,000 14,449, 00 12, 732,000 
OLS SB aes eee ee Gee OEE ome 1,209, 440,090} 1,196,029, 000 1,335, 892, 000 1,193, 639,000 


When the figures of our imports from the principal countries of the different 
continents are compared with their recorded exports to Canada, it is found that 
the totals are fairly near together. On the other hand, our exports to these 
principal countries are quite markedly greater than their recorded imports from 
Canada. The nearness of our import figures to their export figures is doubtless 
largely attributable to the facts that but a small proportion of our imports from 
Overseas countries come via United States and that we value our imports at 
their cost in the country whence they are imported, taking no account of freight, 
insurance and interest during the period in transit. On the other hand, the dis- 
crepancy between our exports and the imports recorded from Canada by the 
leading countries appears to be due in large measure to the fact that so large a 
percentage of our exports is sent out through the United States. If, therefore, in 
the foregoing table showing “ Canada’s Share in Imports of Principal Countries” 
these discrepancies in their recorded imports from Canada be eliminated, it 
would appear that Canada’s share in their imports in 1928 should amount. to 
$1,336,000,000 or about 4:65 p.c. of their total imports. 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled in summary form the main tables of Cana- 
dian trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are 
given in greater detail by countries and commodities. .Tables 1 to 9 inclusive 
are of a historical character, while Tables 10 and 11 give in summary, and 
Tables 12 and 13 in detailed form, our exports and imports for the four latest 
fiscal years. In Table 14 imports are divided into dutiable and free, and exports 
into Canadian and foreign produce. Table 15 analyses our trade in the latest 
year by main groups of origin and degrees of manufacture. Table 16 classifies 
that trade according to purpose. Table 17 gives trade by provinces and customs 
ports, and Table 18 by tariffs. Tables 19 and 20 deal with our imports and 
exports by countries in the latest five years, while Table 21 shows the value of 
our imports and exports transported via the United States. Tables 22 to 35 
show by commodities our principal imports from and exports to the more 
important trading countries other than the United Kingdom and the United 
States; our trade with these countries is exhaustively dealt with in Tables 
12 and 13. 
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AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA 513 
1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, fiscal years, 1868-1930. 
Total of 
Imports OF MERCHANDISE ENTERED Imports 
For Home CoNSUMPTION. E:xrorts or MERCHANDISE.! for Home 
Consumption 


and Exports 


Canadian Foreign (Merchan- 
Dutiable Free. Total. Produce.! Produce. Total. dise). 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
43,655,696} 23,434,463} 67,090,159] 48,504,899 4,196,821} 52,701,720] 119,791,879 
41,069,342} 22,085,599} 63,154,941] 52,400,772 3,855,801]  56,256,573]) 119,411,514 
45,127,422 21,774, 652 66, 902, 074 59,043,590 6,527, 622 65,571,212) 132,473,286 
60,094,362 24,120,026 84, 214, 388 57, 630,024 9, 853, 244 67,483,268] 151,697,656 
68,276,157 36,679,210) 104,955,367 65, 831, 083 12,798, 182 78,629, 265]| 183,584,632 
71,198,176 53,310,953} 124,509,129 76, 538,025 9,405,910 85, 943,935]] 210,453,064 
76, 232,530 46,948,357) 123,180,887 76, 741,997 10,614,096 87,356,093]} 210,536,980 
78,138,511] 39,270,057} 117,408,568!) 69,709,823 7,137,319] 76,847,142) 194,255,710 
60, 238, 297 32,274, 810 92,513,107 72,491, 437 7,234, 961 79, 726,398]) 172,239,505 
60,916,770 33, 209, 624 94,126,394 68, 030,546 7,111,108 75,141,654]| 169,268,048 
59,773,039 30, 622,812 90,395,851 67,989, 800 11, 164, 878 79,154, 678]) 169,550,529 
55, 426, 836 23, 275, 683 78, 702,519 62,431,025 8,355, 644 70, 786,669] 149,489,188 
54,182, 967 15,717,575 69,900,542 72,899, 697 13, 240, 006 86,139, 703]) 156,040,245 
71,620,725} 18,867,604} 90,488,329] 83,944,701] 13,375,117] 97,319,818) 187,808,147 
85, 757, 433 25,387,751) 111,145,184 94,137,657 7,628,453} 101,766,110]) 212,911,294 
91,588,339 80,2738,157| 121,861,496 87, 702,431 9,751,773 97,454,204) 219,315,700 
80,010,498 25,962,480} 105,972,978 79, 833,098 9,389, 106 89,222,204) 195,195,182 
73,269,618} 26,486,157) 99,755,775)) 79,131,735 8,079,646]  87,211,381)| 186,967,156 
70,658,819} 25,333,318} 95,992,137] 77,756,704 7,438,079| 85,194,783] 181,186,920 
78, 120, 679 26,986,531) 105,107,210 80, 960, 909 8,549, 333 89,510,242! 194,617,452 
69, 645, 824 31,025,804] 100,671,628 81,382,072 8,803,394 90,185,466) 190,857,094 
74,475,139 34,623,057) 109,098,196 80,272,456 6, 938, 455 87,210,911] 196,309,107 
77, 106, 286 34,576,287} 111,682,573 85, 257, 586 9,051,781 94,309,367) 205,991,940 
74,536,036} 36,997,918] 111,533,954] 88,671,738 8,798,631] 97,470,369) 209,004,323 
69,160, 737 45,999,676). 115,160,413 99,032,466 13,121,791) 112,154,257) 227,314,670 
69,873,571 45,297,259) 115,170,830) 105,488,798 8,941,856] 114,430,654) 229,601,484 
62,779, 182 46,291,729) 109,070,911) 103,851,764 11,833,805] 115,685,569! 224,756,480 
58,557, 655 42,118,236] 100,675,891) 102,828,441 6,485,043) 109,313,484] 209,989,375 
67,239,759} 38,121,402} 105,361,161) 109,707,805 6,606,738) 116,314,543]) 221,675,704 
66, 220, 765 40,397,062} 106,617,827) 123,632,540 10,825,163) 134,457,703|| 241,075,530 
74, 625, 088 51,682,074] 126,307,162|| 144,548,662 14,980,883] 159,529,545) 285,836,707 
89,433,172 59,989,244) 149,422,416] 137,360,792 17,520,088] 154,880,880) 304,303,296 
104,346, 795 68,304,881] 172,651,676) 168,972,301 14,265,254) 183,237,555|| 355,889, 231 
105,969,756] 71,961,163] 177,930,919] 177,431,386] 17,077,757) 194,509,143)) 372,440,062 
118, 657,496 78,080,308} 196,737,804|| 196,019,763 13,951,101) 209,970,864) 406, 708, 668 
136,796, 065 88,298,744) 225,094,809|| 214,401,674 10,828,087| 225,229,761|) 450,324,570 
148,909,576 94,999,839) 243,909,415) 198,414,439 12,641,239) 211,055,678] 454,965,093 
150,928,787) 101,035,427) 251,964,214|) 190,854,946 10,617,115| 201,472,061|) 453,486,275 
173,046,109} 110,694,171] 283,740,280] 235,483,956 11,173,846] 246,657,802) 530,398,082 
152,065,529 98,160,306} 250,225,835! 180,545,306 11,541,927} 192,087,233]| 442,313,068 
218,160,047) 134,380,832] 352,540,879|| 246,960,968 16,407,984) 263,368,952} 615,909,831 
175,014,160} 113,580,036) 288,594,196) 242,603,584 17,318,782] 259,922,366] 548,516,562 
227,264,346) 143,053,853] 370,318,199) 279,247,551 19,516,442) 298,763,993) 669,082,192 
282,723,812) 170,000,791} 452,724,603] 274,316,553 15,683,657} 290,000,210] 742,724,813 
335,304,060] 187,100,615] 522,404,675] 290,223,857 17,492,294] 307,716,151)| 830,120,826 
441,606,885| 229,600,349| 671,207,234) 355,754,600 21,313,755| 377,068,355)|1, 048, 275,589 
410,258,744} 208,935,254] 619,193,998]| 431,588,439 23, 848,785| 455,437, 224/11, 074, 631, 222 
279,792,195) 176,163,713] 455,955,908] 409,418, 836 52,023,673} 461,442,509]| 917,398,417 
289,366,527] 218,834,607] 508,201,134]) 741,610,638] 37,689,432] 779,300,070)1, 287,501,204 
461,733,609} 384,717,269] 846,450, 878/1, 151,375, 768 27, 835,332|1, 179, 211, 100}2, 025, 661,978 
542,341,522) 421,191,056] 963,532,578/1,540, 027, 788 46, 142, 0041, 586, 169, 792)12,549, 702,370 
526,494,658) 393,217,047] 919,711, 705/11, 216, 443,806 52,321, 479]1, 268, 765, 285||2, 188, 476, 990 
693,655,165} 370,872, 958]1, 064,528, 123)/1, 239, 492, 098 47,166, 611]1, 286, 658, 709)|2,351, 186, 832 
847,561,406} 392,597,476|1, 240, 158, 882)|1, 189, 163, 701 21,264, 418]1, 210,428, 119]|2, 450, 587, 001 
495,626,323) 252,178,009| 747,804,332) 740,240,680 13,686,329} 753,927, 009]1,501, 731,341 
537,258, 782| 265,320,462] 802,579,244! 931,451,443 13,844,394] 945,295, 837/11, 747,875, 081 
591,299,094] 302,067,773) 893,366, 867\1, 045,351,056 13, 412, 2411/1, 058, 763, 297 1,952,130, 164 
516,014,455} 280,918,082} 796,932, 537/11, 069, 067,353 12, 294, 290/1, 081,361, 643/1, 878, 294, 180 
583,051,670] 344,277,062] 927,328, 732]1,315,355, 791 13,344, 346]1,328, 700, 137||2, 256, 028, 869 
659,897,013] 370,995, 492|1, 030, 892, 505\|1, 252, 157,506 15, 415, 636]1, 267,573, 142/|2, 298, 465, 647 
710,050,228) 398,906, 238|1, 108, 956, 466/1, 228, 349, 343 22, 248, 691]1, 250,598, 034\12,359, 554, 500 
821,075,430] 444,603, 661/1, 265,679, 091)|1,363, 709, 672 25, 186, 403|1,388, 896, 075||2, 654,575, 166 
819,230,474! 429,043, 108'1, 248, 273, 582'1, 120, 258, 302 24,679, 7681, 144, 938, 0702, 393, 211, 652 


iIncluding exports to the United States estimated “‘short’’ in the years 1868-1900. 2Nine months. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per Capita of Exports, Imports and Total 
Trade, fiscal years, 1868-1930. 


Excess of 
Imports 
Entered 
for 
Consump- 
tion over 


Fiscal Year. 


Excess of 
Total 
Exports 
over 
Imports 
Entered 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Percent- 

age Rate 

of Total 

Exports 
to 


Imports 
Entered 
for Con- 


sumption. 


Estimated 


Population. 


—— $$ —— ——_ - | | SS | |] | | | 


$ 
14,388, 439 
6, 898, 368 
1,330, 862 


16, 731, 120 
26,326, 102 
38,565, 194 
35,824, 794 
40,561, 426 
12,786, 709 
18, 984, 740 
11, 241,173 
7,915, 850 


10, 486, 162 
21, 187, 285 
17,373, 206 


32,853,737 
50,492, 153 
37,082,478 
58, 138, 602 
89,171,927 
28, 671, 830 
71,554, 200 


162,724,393 
214, 688,524 
294, 138, 879 
NOT diel Bee «soe eh ine hed: 163,756, 774 
91S sos Aaaine tiles wale: = 


29,730, 763 


_ 
co 
bo 
or 

| Feet TT Het He! Weert Pa 


103,335,512 
1 Nine months. 


Aa Pe aes) a et a pasa | 


16, 239, 161 
6,831, 489 


- 


6,614, 658 
8,637,593 
10, 453, 382 
27,839,876 
33,222,383 
5,458, 464 
10, 585, 879 


16,578, 224 
13, 233, 060 
134, 952 


5,486, 601 
271,098, 936 
332, 760, 222 
622, 637,214 
349, 053, 580 
222,130,586 


6,122, 677 
142,716,593 
165,396, 430 
284, 429, 106 
401,371,405 
236, 680, 637 
141, 641, 568 
123, 216, 984 


86-53 
79-96 
86-93 
76-77 
74-71 
90-06 
80-68 


64-06 

58-90 
- 56-18 

73°56 
101-20 
153-34 
139-31 
164-62 
137-95 
120-87 


97-60 
100-82 
117-78 
118-51 
135-69 
143-28 
122-92 
112-76 
109-72 

91-72 


No. 
3,372,000 
3,413, 000 
3,454, 000 


3,518,000 
3,611,000 
3, 668, 000 
3,825,000 
3, 887, 000 
3,949, 000 
4,013,000 
4,079,000 
4,146,000 
4,215,000 


4,337,000 
4,384,000 
4,433,000 
4,485,000 
4,539,000 
4,589,000 
4,638,000 
4,688,000 
4,740,000 
4,793,000 


4,844,000 
4,889,000 
4,936,000 
4,984,000 
5,034, 000 
5,086,000 
5, 142, 000 
5,199,000 
5,259, 000 
5,322,000 


5, 403, 000 
5,532,000 
5, 673, 000 
5,825,000 
5,992, 000 
6, 171,000 
6,302, 000 
6,491,000 
6, 695, 000 
6,917,000 


7,206, 643 
7,365, 205 
7,527,208 
7,692,832 
7,862,078 
8,035, 584 
8,180, 160 
8,328,382 
8,478,546 
8, 631,475 


8,788, 483 
8,908,550 
9,028, 240 
9, 150,940 
9,268, 700 
9,389, 693 
9,519, 220 
9,658, 000 
9,796, 800 
9,934,500 


2 Not including exports of foreign produce. 


Values per capita of— 
Exports | Total | Total 
Ganadian| Tmports. | Trade.2 

$ 

14-38 19-90 34-28 

15-35 18-50 33-85 

17-09 19-37 36-46 

16-38 23-94 40-32 

18-23 29-06 47-29 

20-87 33-94 54-81 

20-06 32-20 52-26 

17-93 30-21 48-14 

18-36 23-43 41-79 

16-97 23-45 40-42 

16-67 22-16 38-83 

15-06 18-98 34-04 

17-29 16-58 33-87 

19-36 20-86 40-22 

21-47 25-35 46-82 

19-78 27-49 47-27 

17-80 23-63 41-43 

17-43 21-98 39-41 

16-94 20-92 37-86 

17-46 22-66 40-12 

17-36 21-47 38-83 

16-94 23-02 39-96 

17-79 23-30 41-09 

18-31 23-02 41-33 

20-26 23-55 43-81 

21-37 23-33 44-70 

20-84 21-88 42-72 

20-43 20-00 40-43 

21-57 20-72 42-29 

24-04 20-73 44-77 

27-80 24-29 52-09 

26-12 28-41 54-53 

31-75 32-44 64-19 

32-84 33-13 65-97 

35-43 35-56 70-99 

37-79 39-68 77-47 

34-06 41-87 75-93 

31-85 42-05 73-90 

38-16 45-98 84-14 

28-65 39-70 68-35 

38-05 54-31 92-36 

36-24 43-10 79-34 

40-37 53-54 93-91 

38-06 62-82 100-88 

39-40 70-93 110-33 

47-26 89-17 136-43 

56-10 80-49 136-59 

52-08 57-99 110-07 

92-29 63-24 155-53 

140-75 | 103-48 244-93 
184-91 | 115-69 300-60 
143-48 | 108-48 251-96 
143-61} 123-34 266-95 
135-31 | 141-11 276-42 
83-09 83-94 167-03 
103-17 88-90 192-07 
114-23 97-63 211-86 
115-34 85-98 201-32 
140-08 98-76 238-84 
131-54 | 108-30 239-84 
127-17] 114-82 241-99 
139-20 | 129-19 268-39 
112-76 | 125-65 238-41 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COIN AND BULLION 


3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years, 1868-1930. 


Nore.—Up to 1919 ‘‘silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, unmanufactured’’, was 


included in ‘‘coin and bullion’, but since that time it has been regarded as 


figures from 1899 have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 


: Total 
Fiscal Year. Imports 
$ 
Lye yoy MR ol ee a 4,895, 147 
BSG U oe ees te oie oe eka oe ees 4,247,229 
LES Cg ge ne eg Marke Se ie ED 4,335,529 
“OSG Fea) ees ete reteettcss REE 2,733,094 
Ley See es oe 2,753,740 
LS ele USD Ss Se ORR Me ae Ea 3,005, 465 
Lk RSE Bea i aa aa re are Maree 4,223, 282 
i eee, Se ae oe ae ee 2,210,089 
MOS os PA Se ee eee 2,220,111 
Otel ie SREY Caine ieee ea 2,174,089 
MBE OG ce ne Tee eee sc cis bet 803 , 726 
RE RRR ees oie aa 1,639,089 
| US URS Oo = A nA Re 1,881, 807 
LSC DR NE ea ee ee 1,123,275 
LENO] aguie Ciena ie ete: Perro 1,503, 743 
oS Es A A lie a deel Ace 1,275,523 
Le eee Ma Se Oe Aig Be 2,207, 666 
jC RR I Ba tad 2,954, 244 
TUES ae Bee eee ae Ar ae 8,610,557 
MOSES Nes SO ee ed SS 532,218 
LIL a eee eee SSR ny Sonn Ea 2,175,472 
Tans AT 8 ee Se ae ee 575,251 
IG” aD ARR Oa BSED 1,083,011 
1 eo EY igaas Sapareng EA Slee ee = alge Pe 1,811,170 
DN ee 8 aioe neg er 1,818,530 
BR OAR. oan Me ici t ote as Saks 6,534, 200 
ES I Ae ag eae Ri 4,023,072 
LOS SEO eee BE eye pe Pe 4,576, 620 
ROG yen on te Na OR 5, 226,319 
CESSES SLE OSREE IEe Eaas Ree Se  o 4,676,194 
“Le ey 27 on 2 eae omen 4,390, 844 
LOSE TOTS on I es Ae a ae oe 4,629,177 
BOOS s isk <P kis Dads Ded 8,152, 640 
PIES Bea oS. SARS soe aay RIS 3,307,069 
ROR DANN St 5). SPS SS OA be Sie 6,053,791 
en a ey ne ek Br: a 8,695, 707 
BR Femmes hm ners oe Che Dodie wes 7,554, 917 
LDS Re 2 eee Re 9,961,340 
OOS Se RS Reet eee MeeRee 6, 670, 527 
1907 (9 months.)..3)0.5../.... 06 7,029,047 
ES Bee SE es Se er ee 5, 887, 737 
A Se oe LS Botan e tvs Ske 9,611,761 
| LILES Si Be Re eee ey ee 5,514,817 
LOUDLY alt gpa oe Ea ee se ae ae ae 9,226, 715 
OS Re Dae A Ok Oe er 25,077,515 
TN 2 ne Sa hee SA Ae cre 4,309,811 
OTE eapeeeieet ft) AGES) Se 5 am 14,498, 451 
REG ert. LEN, bat: cee 131, 483,396 
_ LD SR Set ee ee eee os 33, 876, 227 
CAC sien: a ee 26, 986, 548 
ES oe cist. ea eastorls dees 11, 290,341 
OL ga RS 5 Sa ee oe = 
| OES SE ee DRE. NO 50,463, 494 
2 RGR PR) 4 58 0s 7,218, 775 
RR ACRE HR Pe aa 4,788,246 
ESR Poe cae a BO Be 26,455, 231 
ES a ee a Se ae 3,496, 705 
SAGE eS Le ae Se oe 4,142,292 
MEMS ede Sc ce ee ee 51, 437, 859 
SS eS 6 a Ee ee eae 46, 086, 458 
2 GE SPS a ee 31,308, 807 
a at Mae beun na 29,560,310 
SS SC es eee 2,716, 218 


1 No record for 1919 imports and exports. 
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Canadian. 


$ 
4,866, 168 
4,218, 208 
8,002,278 


6, 690,350 
4,010,398 
3,845, 987 
1,995, 835 
1,039, 837 
1, 240, 037 


Tt Coat Fao Pai MR ae! [Se | age 


129,328 
306, 447 
309, 459 
310, 006 
256,571 
207,532 
327, 298 
1,045, 723 


1, 670, 068 


_ 
bo 
So 
— 
LN} 
— 
Ou 


Cat Ti at es | Fea fet a | 


1,219 
667 

315 

86, 087 
290, 281 


230, 117 


24,368, 846 
18,085, 904 
1,766, 060 
12,521, 619 
2,948,353 
45,880, 408 
2,011,391 
30, 855, 656 
36, 932, 465 
10,435 


Exports. 


Foreign. 


733,739 
168, 989 
704, 586 
1,771,755 


971,005 
371,093 
631, 600 
2,184, 292 
2,026, 980 
56,531 
5,569 
17,534 
1,978, 256 
2,439, 782 


817,599 
1,502,671 
3,824, 239 
1,529,374 
4,068, 748 
4,491,777 
3, 165,252 
3,577,415 
2,914, 780 
6, 987, 100 


1,978, 489 
1,669, 422 
619, 963 
2,465,557 
1,844, 811 
9,928, 828 
13,189, 964 
16, 637, 654 
1,589,791 
2,594,536 


7,196,155 
7,601,099 
16, 163, 702 
23,559, 485 
29,365, 701 
103,572,117 
196, 460, 961 
3,201,122 


49,815,279 


9,815,827 
5,251,430 
25, 782, 806 
12,924, 211 
1,971,620 
25, 242,303 
43,040, 819 
31,031,311 
58, 299, 998 
4,494, 783 


aL are 
2,278 


90,350 


eo oe 
g 


om 
= 
So 
1S) 
ve) 
oo 


704, 586 
1,771,755 


971,005 
371,093 
631, 600 
2,184, 292 
2,026, 980 
,031 
5,569 
17,534 
1,978, 256 
2,439, 782 


946, 927 
1,809,118 
4,133, 698 
1,839,380 
4,235,319 
4,699,309 
3,492,550 
4,623,138 
4,016, 025 
8,657, 168 


1,978,489 
1, 669, 422 

619, 963 
2,465,557 
1,844,811 
9, 928, 828 
13,189, 964 
16, 637, 654 
1,589, 793 
2,594, 536 


7,196, 155 
7,601,099 
16, 163, 702 
23,560,704 
29,366,368 
103,572,432 
196, 547, 048 
3,491,403 


50,045,396 


34, 184, 673 
23,337,331 
27,548, 866 
25, 445, 830 
4,919,973 
71,122,711 
45,052,210 
61, 886, 967 
95, 232, 463 
4,905, 218 


‘‘merchandise’’. 


515 


The 


Total Im- 


ports and 


Exports of 


Coin and 
Bullion, 


$ 
9,761,315 
8,465, 437 
12,337,807 


9,423,444 
6, 764, 147 
6, 851,452 
6,219,117 
3,249,926 
3,460, 148 
2,907, 828 

972,715 
2,343, 675 
3,653,562 


2,094, 280 
1,874, 836 
1,907,123 
4,391,958 
4,981,224 
3, 667, 088 

537, 787 
2,193,006 
2,553,507 
3,522,793 


2,758, 097 
3, 627, 648 
10, 667, 898 
5, 862, 452 
8,901,939 
9, 925, 628 
8,168,744 
9,013, 982 
8, 645, 202 
16, 809, 808 


5, 285,558 
7,723,213 
9,315, 670 
10, 020, 474 
11,806,151 
16,549,355 
20,219,011 
22,525,391 
11,201,554 
8, 109,353 


16, 422,870 
32,678, 614 
20,473,513 
38, 059, 155 
160, 849, 764 
137, 448, 659 
223,533,596 
14,781,744 


100,508, 890 


41,403,448 
28,125,577 
54, 004, 097 
28, 942,535 

9, 062, 265 
122,560,570 
91, 138, 668 
93,195,774 
124,792,773 

7,621,436 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


4.— Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-1892, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1930, with Percentage of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, fiscal years, 1868-1930. 


Nortr.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 


factured state, is considerably smaller. 
Daties, Table 4, in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


1 Includes war tax. 


Collected 
on 
Imports. 
$ 
18, 492, 645 
21,700,028 
23, 162,553 
20,156, 448 
19, 121, 254 
19, 427,398 
22,438,309 
22, 187,869 
23,742,317 
23,921, 234 
23,416, 266 
20,550,474 


Duties 
Collected 


on 
Imports. 


Percentage 
me ahd ee ese, ie sero: es 
iscal Year. ollecte ollecte of Collection|] 1: ollecte 
on on to Gross Fiscal Year. on 
Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. 
Revenue. 
$ $ p.c. $ 
ST SGSAe Me oie 17,986 8,801,446 Bi QOul| OSs pear, wee 8,141 
SOQ Mas fetvarac 14, 403 8, 284,507 12 OO s|ASS2)cc teats eee 8,810 
SO Meets 37,912 9,425,028 o°41) || SIS8S)) sae 9,756 
Spl eery Se faande 36, 066 11, 807,590 Ao2) W884. nee ee 8,515 
US 72 ets Bextor 24, 809 13, 020, 684 4-04 || 1885...) eee. eee 12,305 
LST. de heels 20, 152 12,997,578 A«35 | U886...ene. aoe 20,726 
VS (4 eee Be cieisie 14,565 14,407,318 ADD. | BUSS ct Seca 31,397 
17 6ise sto ae eet ia 15,354, 139 4-44 || 1888......... 21,772 
UAC eee 4,500 12,828, 614 57GL | ES8O ss sae. ee 42,207 
LB fditeetesanctere 4,103 12,544,348 Oslo! | LSGO wees. 93 , 674 
LS TSN Me rsae 4,161 12,791,532 5-580i| SUSOl a an. ae 64, 803 
ICV AS |S ae, Semeere 4,272 12,935, 269 OOOH LOO. weet ame 108 
ESSO ter. cts 8,896 14,129, 953 5-04 
Percentage Percentage 
‘ Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Fiscal | Collected |of Collection] Fiscal | Collected |of Collection|| Fiscal 
Year. on Gross Year. on to Gross Year. 
Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. 
$ p.c. $ p.c 
Soot eee Paella 4-26 || 1906...] 46,671,101 3-31 || 1919. 
1894..... 19,379, 822 4-75 || 1907...| 40,290, 172 3-04 || 1920.. 
(9 mos.) 
TSO5 ae. 17, 887, 269 5-13 || 1908...) 58,331,074 3-30 |] 1921 
SOG oe 20,219,037 4-43 |) 1909...] 48,059,792 AMS all 1922... 
Soe 19, 891, 997 4-73 || 1910...] 61,024, 239 3-31) 1923... 
LS98ae ss 22,157,788 4-37 || 1911...] 73,312,368 2-98 || 1924.. 
1899..... 25, 734,229 4-02 || 1912...] 87,576,037 2-78 || 1925.. 
1900H AS 28,889,110 3-71 || 1913...|115, 063, 688 2-74 || 1926.. 
LOOT. 29,106, 980 3°86 || 1914... 107, 180,578 3-59 || 1927.. 
LO02ERe 32,425,532 3-62 || 1915...| 79,205,910! 4-77 || 1928.. 
190338 37,110,355 3-31 |] 1916...|103, 940,101} 3°55 || 1929.. 
1904..... 40,954,349 3°31 || 1917...|147, 631, 4551 2°54 || 19380. 
1905..... 42,024,340 3-49 || 1918...|161,595, 629! 2-51 


158,046,334! 
187,524, 182! 
179, 667, 683! 
121,487,394 
133, 803,3701 
135, 122, 345 
120, 222, 454 
143,933, 111 
158, 966,367 
171,872, 768 
200, 479, 505 
199, 011, 628 


For statistics of net customs revenue see Statement of Customs 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to Other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years, 1868-1930. 
Per cent Can. Per cent Can. — 
Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to E otal 

Fiscal Year. United  |U.K. to Total United U.S. to Total Other sien of 

Kingdom. | Can. Exports. States. Can. Exports.| Countries. Prod = 

(mdse. ) (mdse. ) tena i 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ $ 

CI Uebel ataane me £8 17,905, 808 36-9 25,349, 568 52:3 5, 249, 433 48,504, 809 
PRRd ae hae > ot 20,486,389 39-1 26,717, 656 51-0 5,196,727 52,400,772 
LW pie eet cae 3 22,512,991 38-1 30,361,328 51-4 6, 169, 271 59, 043,590 
“iW ete eh eee 21,733,556 37-7 29, 164,358 50-6 6, 732,110 57, 630,024 
Piaget caus te 2D;,220, 100 38-3 32,871,496 49-9 7,735, 802 65, 831, 083 
ae iietet paces e- 31,402, 234 41-0 36, 714, 144 48-0 8,421, 647 76,538,025 
717 emia de Raa 35, 769, 190 46-6 33,195,805 * 43°83 7,777,002 76,741,997 
Nardi. 34,199, 134 49-1 27,902,748 40-0 7,607,941 69, 709, 823 
“ec Hi dees eat grees daar 34,379, 005 47-4 30,080, 738 41-5 8,031, 694 72,491, 437 
Sivan cats sks 35,491, 671 52-2 24,326,332 35°8 8,212,543 68,030,546 
PSEA cnr nats esate 35, 861, 110 52-7 24,381,009 35°9 7, 747, 681 67,989, 800 
LSA lene bebe ie sake oe 29,393, 424 47-1 | - 25,491,356 40-8 7,546, 245 62,431,025 
MES rence cee 35, 208, 031 48-3 29,566, 211 40-6 8,125,455 72, 899, 697 
Psota terse ae eck 42, 637, 219 50-8 34, 038, 431 40-5 7,269,051 83,944,701 
[ele P Ae ahaa sere 39,816, 813 42-3 45, 782,584 48-6 8,538, 260 94,137,657 
“Lolo ahaa EN 39,538, 067 45-1 39,513, 225 45-1 8,651,139 87,702,431 
ae een eco ss 2 37,410, 870 46-9 34,332, 641 43-0 8, 089, 587 79, 833,098 
1 ches Speier eran a 36,479, 051 46-1 35,566, 810 44-9 7,085, 874 79,131,735 
ToRUec eee eee 36, 694, 263 47-2 34, 284, 490 44-1 6,777,951 77, 756, 704 
le V Ot Agee ieee 38, 714,331 47-8 35, 269, 922 43-6 6,976, 656 80, 960, 909 
LCs epee eee 33, 648, 284 41-3 40,407, 483 49-6 7,326,305 81,382,072 
ORCL inno gee ea a 33,504, 281 41-7 39,519, 940 49-2 7, 248, 235 80, 272, 456 
BOOU et crores st cee 41,499,149 48-7 86, 213,279 : 42-5 7,545, 158 85, 257,586 
ce ieee 6S regres 43, 243,784 48-8 37, 743, 430 42-6 7,684,524 88, 671, 738 
TSO wei suas faves 54,949, 055 55-5 34, 666, 070 35-0 9,417,341 99,032,466 
ou simetes crcees cts 58,409, 606 55-4 37,296,110 35-4 9,783, 082 105, 488, 798 
104 cee ee a 60,878, 056 58-6 32,562,509 31-4 10,411,199 103, 851, 764 
USD ic ake wesgate ie <6: 57,903,564 56:3 35, 603, 863 34:6 9,321,014 102,828,441 
TS OG ered tetas oes 62,717,941 57-2 37,789, 481 34-4 9, 200,383 109, 707, 805 
TALE Sak pet Se Se 69, 533, 852 56-2 43, 664, 187 35°3 10,434,501 123, 632,540 
leeks Ronettes oe age ti 93,065,019 64-4 88, 989,525 27-0 12,494,118 144, 548, 662 
‘he LE pe eae = aes a 9 85,113,681 62-0 39,326, 485 29-0 12,920, 626 137,360, 792 
POO Set Saseae 96,562, 875 57-1 57,996, 488 34-2 14,412, 938 168,972,301 
MOU araems a geask @ his 92,857,525 52-3 67, 983, 673 38-3 16,590,188 177, 431,386 
OU ZS Fens crabs ie 109,347,345 55-8 66, 567, 784 34-0 20,104, 634 196,019, 763 
TOUS ccc ete 8 shes 125,199,989 58-4 67,766,367 31-6 21,435,327 214, 401, 674 
1 LTE Sepeel peste arm 110, 120, 892 55°5 66, 856, 885 Sow 21,436, 662 198,414, 439 
UN ject ae ae a 97,114, 867 50:9 70,426, 765 36-9 23,313,314 190, 854, 946 
a ao oo cepts oes 127,456,465 54-1 83,546,306 35-5 24,481,185 235,483, 956 
Dt tert eonertts sa 98,691,186 54-7 62,180, 439 34°4 19, 673, 681 180,545,306 
EES ment cn etesce ce, 126,194, 124 51:1 90,814, 871 36°8 29,951,973 246, 960, 968 
WONG ve scteshes cae 126,384, 724 52-1 85,334, 806 35°2 30, 884, 054 242, 603, 584 
LUO aap saat Ae 139, 482, 945 50-0 104,199, 675 37:3 35,564, 931 279, 247,551 
LO Bend cine eeleteat tS 132,156, 924 48-2 104,115, 823 38-0 38, 043, 806 274,316, 553 
DOU Aiea tc Pes 5s bes 147, 240, 413 50-7 102,041, 222 35-2 40,942, 222 290, 223, 857 
BALES args sugccs © © She 170, 161, 903 47-8 139, 725, 953 39-3 45,866, 744 355, 754, 600 
SCL Sea ae Sele 215, 253,969 49-9 163,372, 825 37-9 52,961, 645 431,588, 439 
BONO Sotys cares + bes 186, 668,554 45-6 173,320, 216 42-3 49, 430, 066 409, 418, 836 
eee sconce ss b00 451,852,399 60-9 201, 106, 488 27-1 88, 651,751 741, 610, 638 
MET dear. cine hes 742,147,537 64°5 280, 616,330 24-4 128,611,901 | 1,151,375, 768 
See lg en 845, 480, 069 54-9 417, 233, 287 27-0 277,314,432 | 1,540, 027,788 
5 ke le ati a oe 540, 750,977 44-5 454,873,170 37-4 220,819,659 | 1,216,443, 806 
lied Wonton ial Aig 489, 152, 637 39°5 464, 028, 183 37-4 286,311,278 | 1,239,492,098 
_ A aaa a Gat ae ta 312, 844, 871 26:3 542,322,967 45-6 333,995,863 | 1,189,163, 701 
gees niete «dart: 5 3:6: bw 299,361,675 40-4 292,588, 643 39°5 148, 290, 362 740, 240, 680 
Oe bite i ea 379,067,445 40-7 369,080, 218 39°6 183,303,780 931,451, 443 
“Vd bale OR a 360, 057, 782 34-4 430,707,544 41-2 254,585,730 | 1,045,351, 056 
14 a at aa aaa a 395, 848, 433 37:0 417,417,144 39-0 255,806,766 | 1,069, 067,353 
BI reac, as Gie 508, 237,560 38-6 474, 987,367 36:1 332,130,864 | 1,315,355, 791 
a oy aes aie 446, 872,851 35°7 466,422,789 | © 37°3 338,861,866 | 1, 252,157,506 
eee meats cos 410, 691,392 33-4 478, 145,383 38:9 339,512,568 | 1,228,349, 343 
Nin ba a ee al 429,730,485 31-5 499,612,145 36-7 434,367,042 | 1,363, 709, 672 


 npaiaae kaa oe 281, 745, 965 25-2 | 515,049, 763 46-0 | 323,462,574 | 1,120, 258,302 


1 Nine months. 
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6.—_Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-1930. 


Per cent Per cent Total 
Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from} Imports for 
Fiscal Year. United U.K. to total United U.S. to total Other Home 
Kingdom. Imports. States. Imports. Countries. | Consymption. 
(mdse. ) (mdse. ) 
$ p.c $ p.c $ $ 

AGS eae ce ee 37,617,325 56-1 22,660, 132 33-8 6,812, 702 67,090, 159 
[869 nne. tae mene 35,496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34:0 6, 160, 797 63, 154,941 
TS7O sexance mises 37,537,095 56-1 21,697, 237 32-4 7,667, 742 66, 902, 074 
USA a ae wtae eee 48,498, 202 57-6 27,185,586 32-3 8,530, 600 84, 214,388 
US 12 res ee cee 62, 209, 254 59-7 33, 741, 995 32-1 9,004,118 104, 955,367 
LS (oS sree cpvesicfate ars 67,996, 945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323,074 124,509, 129 
S74 Sere aceite 61,424, 407 49-9 51,706, 906 42-0 10,049,574 123, 180, 887 
USfOG ae des cee 60, 009, 084 51-1 48, 930,358 41-7 8,469, 126 117,408,568 
SLO x scace veclo's ose 40,479, 253 43-8 44,099, 880 47-7 7,933,974 92,513,107 
1 Ce i ee. 39,331, 621 41-8 | 49,376,008 52-5 5,418, 765 94, 126,394 
1S UStetyctrye atic s 37, 252, 769 41-2 48, 002,875 53-1 5, 140, 207 90,395,851 
LS {Oana eee 30, 967, 778 39-3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564, 435 78, 702,519 
TSSOecr ate cr cee 33, 764, 439 48-3 28,193, 783 40-3 7,942,320 69, 900, 542 
TUSSI aes 42,885, 142 47-4 36,338, 701 40-6 11, 264, 486 90, 488,329 
VSS 2e sacs «cic 50,356, 268 45-3 47,052, 935 42-3 13,735, 981 111, 145, 184 
LSSaineate sees oe 51, 679, 762 42-4 55, 147, 243 45-3 15,034,491 121, 861,496 
ISS2o aay Sots he 41,925,121 39-6 49, 785, 888 47-0 14, 261, 969 105,972,978 
SSD anaes ake ose 40,031, 448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14, 147,817 99,755,775 
TSSGsraao cs cae 39, 033 , 006 40-7 42,818,651 44-6 14, 140, 480 95, 992, 137 
LSS lec. eints wsteete 44,741,350 42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15,569, 952 105,107,210 
TSSStie sae. oe es 39, 167, 644 38-9 46, 440, 296 46-1 15, 063, 688 100, 671, 628 
SSO pesca cases es 42,251,189 38-7 50,029, 419 45-9 16,817,588 109, 098, 196 
ASO0 eae caacins ch 43, 277, 009 38-8 51,365, 661 46-0 17,039, 903 111, 682,573 
TS91a oo a5. aces 42,018,943 37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 111,533,954 
ESQ2 mma. chess « eee 41,063, 711 Stier 51, 742, 132 44-9 22,354,570 115, 160, 413 
LS8O3iea.. ce tests 42,529,340 36:9 52,339,796 45-4 20,301, 694 115,170,830 
TS04 parece ee 37, 035, 963 34-0 50,746,091 46-5 21, 288, 857 109,070,911 
PS05 Bebe artic cats 31,059,332 30-9 50,179,004 49-8 19,437,555 100, 675,891 
SO Gish oa eons ate 32, 824,505 OD 53,529,390 50-8 19, 007, 266 105,361,161 
TSO7hac ose ate 29,401,188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20,193, 297 106, 617, 827 
ESOS cox = ane ct 32,043,461 25-4 74, 824, 923 59-2 19, 438,778 126,307,162 
TSO Ole ac cectsvens ales 36, 966, 552 » 24-7 88, 506, 881 59-2 23, 948, 983 149, 422,416 
AQO0 ces ers’ ote ere 44,280,041 25-7 | 102,224,917 59-2 26,146, 718 172, 651, 676 
190M incom asc 42,820,334 24-1 | 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
LT ee 49,022,726 25-0 115,001, 533 58-4 32,713,545 196, 737, 804 
1O03 ag ot ner os 58, 793,038 26-2 129,071,197 57°3 37, 230,574 225,094, 809 
1O0G ioe ae. See 61, 724, 893 25-3 | 143,329,697 58-7 38, 854, 825 243,909,415 
LOD F 4 comes Sane 60,342, 704 24-0 152,778,576 60:6 38, 842, 934 251,964, 214 
LODG rare. sere cle oes 69,183,915 24-4 169, 256, 452 59-6 45, 299,913 283, 740, 280 
TOOTS wan ame rarcis ee 64,415, 756 25-8 | 149,085,577 59-5 36, 724, 502 250, 225, 835 
190 Sn ecactes beeen ae 94,417,320 26°8 205,309, 803 58-2 52,813, 756 352,540, 879 
AG0G asc me tees b 70, 682, 600 24-5 170, 432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594, 196 
1010 Ac atenese 95,337,058 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 370,318, 199 
19 Dns hs wuste: 109, 934, 753 24-3 | 275,824,265 60-8 66,965,585 452, 724, 603 
ODD roidceaiere.s ete 116, 906,360 22-4 331,384, 657 63-4 74, 113, 658 522,404, 675 
LOIS Rae ata oaus te 138, 742, 644 20-7 | 436,887,315 65-0 95,577,275 671, 207, 234 
LOTS ee amt, ke 132,070, 406 21-4 | 396,302,138 64-0 90, 821, 454 619, 193, 998 
il AD aire eens aoe 90,157, 204 19-8 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 455,955, 908 
DOUG seers cnates of Bee 77,404, 361 15-2 370, 880, 549 73-0 59,916, 224 508, 201, 134 
VO iretaxc se scene he 107,096, 735 12:7 | 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 | 846,450,878 
1OUSmae cae tele 81,324, 283 8-4 | 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 963,532,578 
TOG es eh say as 73,035,118 8-0 750, 203, 024 81-6 96, 473, 563 919, 711,705 
L920 sys, notices 126,362, 631 11-9 | 801,097,318 75°3 | 137,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
ADD Tate ee ots 213,973,562 17-3 | 856,176,820 69-0 | 170,008,500 | 1,240, 158,882 
DO Oia chunk cece-s 117,135,343 15-7 515, 958, 196 69-0 114, 710, 793 747, 804,332 
bP EWS hede <a? 141,330, 143 17-6 | 540,989, 738 67-4 | 120,259,363 802,579,244 
1904 nw ays. tos 153, 586, 690 17-2 | 601,256,447 67:3 | 188,523,730 893 , 366, 867 
LO 2D santa Naot < s 151, 083, 946 19-0 509,780, 009 64-0 136, 068, 582 796, 932,537 
L926 ne cease deen < 163, 731,210 17-6 608, 618, 542 65:6 154, 978, 980 927,328, 732 
LOOT aw tasaa te. 6 163, 939, 065 15-9 | 687,022,521 66-6 | 179,930,919 | 1,030, 892,505 
928m a.4on. ess 186, 435, 824 16-7 718,896,270 64-9 203,624,372 | 1,108,956, 466 
1O2 9 an thes oes 194, 041,381 15-3 868, 012, 229 68-6 203,625,481 | 1,265,679, 091 
1930358 ect acc 189, 179, 738 15-2 | 847,442,037 67-9 | 211,651,807 | 1,248, 273,582 


1 Nine months. 


RATES OF DUTY COLLECTED ON IMPORTS 519 


7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States 
respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free in the 24 fiscal years 1997-1930. 


Nortre.—For the years 1868 to 1906, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. United States. 


: F Dutiable : Dutiable 
Fiscal Year. Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 

to Total | to Total oe At © | to Total | to Total and Free 

Dutiable.| Free. Dutiable.| Free. 


Imports. Imports. 

C. Cc p.c p.c p.c p.c 
ug EP 5s ee Pee a a 32-05 16-04 25-79 51-938 71-28 50-50 
See rar a CA OCICS CIES RSEICRICE TSO 32:64 17-35 26-83 50-59 70°51 58-16 
eels Rela Cited ore Sinise mtn « 6 «lea a aiehoete os 29-84 16-31 24-52 51-76 70-20 59-00 
bes Atal ROB SEs ee See: 31-60 16-49 25-78 52-29 69-22 58-81 
SS SRE es ae ee ee ee 29-82 15-05 24-34 54-14 72-05 60-84 
Bi See 2 al aay See hei 26:69 14-72 22-42 58-72 71-74 73-37 
Mees ck EMU hate ees Seat te rales ove apcrafindars 24-47 13-48 20-71 62-57 69-78 65-03 
Ps Sas ges ME a Re ike lew wis strapatsls 24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 70-16 63-96 
Re oo See ce ee cs « Water hietee « oaierersiene 24-31 12-61 19-79 60-27 72-85 65-13 
he Aa eS = |) eae Dn 2 17-97 11-63 15-24 - 68-93 78-29 72-95 
PaRTR te ae Bal latte she's atsieie att ove! ayebattte.e 3 16°35 8-24 12-67 71-91 86-59 78-57 
Ls a NA eS ee ee 10-70 5-54 8-45 79-61 86-29 82-27 
2 tae al eg ed Sh ee Re 9-50 5-90 7:97 79-10 84-74 81-50 
SHC RSI cea eae Big ay Mas ew Me gtere's c aeetd she 13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 81-26 75-25 
ESRI SESS sleet Ge, a ccciuhateaie < 20-07 11-17 17-25 64-19 79-51 69-04 
Eee Penh oe Rabies ws caeehie 19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 80-88 69-02 
PME rice c old vero aetiis wm oiee,d Ul a cise + 21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 78-66 67-41 
ML aS 2 A ee Oe Se RN 21-32 9-12 17-19 60-20 81-21 67-30 
BUR ae See be Th GD cee ON es oka oere es 24-16 9-40 18-96 55-63 79-36 64-00 
EOE A iC) Wetata OE aR uae teW oi os. adh tietioe 22-83 8-89 17-65 57-97 78-94 65-76 
AEE Ac tie eas Cee. na ietete tte s 6 sie ataets 20-44 7°81 15-90 59-52 79-53 66-73 
Bee OOM EH e's BE Pit. cuit ioe so wala orecls 21-13 8-98 16-76 58-59 76-06 64-87 
PATS CR Re AE wee ke wit Ota a wzicteee 18-82 8-91 15-34 63-82 77-40 68-56 
NB Ae ick’ SOE Aa eee ee 18-15 9-45 15-16 63-88 75-55 67-89 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable and Total Imports from 
United Kingdom, United States and all Countries in the 63 fiscal years 1868-1930. 


Diet: U.S. All Countries OES U.S. AllCountries. 


Fiscal Duti- Duti- Duti- Fiscal Duti- Duti- Duti- 
* Year. _ cae. able mp able Eee Year. able nei able maces au ie 

m- m- m- m- m- 
ports ports. ports. ports. ports. ports. ports ports ports ports ports ports 
Increl ap.Coitepie- |) psc24| “p-ec. |< pc 6. Anp-GF 1.1 peels Dee.) p.e.| pres 
- - - =a 2 2)° 21 pas Lot 899: ake ok 26-6] 19-8} 26-3} 138-2} 28-8] 17-2 
16-9} 13-5) 20-1) 7-3} 20-2} 18-1)/ 1900....... 25-6| 18-2} 25-0} 13-2} 27-7| 16-7 
16-8} 18-4) 19-5) 7-8} 20-9] 14-1) 1901....... 24-7) 18-3) 24-8) 12-4) 27-5) 16-4 
16-4] 13-5) 16-3) 8-4] 19-6] 14-0) 1902....... 24-0] 17-2} 25-2) 13-2! 27-3] 16-5 
16-4) 12-7) 18-0} 7-1) 19-1) 12-4] 1903....... 23-3| 16-7| 24-9] 13-3] 27-1] 16-5 
15-6} 10-9} 17-7) 6-5} 18-3] 10-4] 1904....... 24-1! 17-6} 25-2) 13-6} 27-5] 16-8 
16-5} 12-8} 17-4) 7-1} 18-9] 11-7] 1905....... 24-8} 18-5} 26-1] 13-5} 27-8) 16-7 
18-1] 14-8} 17-3) 7-9] 19-6] 18-1] 1906....... -6} 18-7) 24-8] 13-1) 27-0) 16-4 
18-8} 15-0} 19-2) 9-3) 21-3] 13-9] 1907 (9 m.)} 24-3} 18-4] 24-2) 12-8) 26-5) 16-1 
19-4} 16-2} 18-7) 7-9} 20-6] 18-3) 1908....... 4-2) 18-3] 24-6] 13-2) 26-7] 16-5 
20-1) 17-3) 20-4] 9-4) 21-4) 14-2) 1909....... 25-8] 19-0} 24-9] 13-2] 27-5] 16-7 
20-5) 18-0} 23-2] 13-1] 23-3] 16-4] 1910....... 25-1] 18-9} 24-8] 13-5] 26-8] 16:5 
24-0} 20-0} 23-1) 16-0) 26-1) 20-2] 1911....... 24-6] 18-9} 24-7] 18-7) 25-9) 16-2 
24-5| 20-5| 22-0) 15-5) 25-8) 20-4! 1912....... 25-0} 19-1} 25-0] 14-8) 26-1] 16-8 
24-1; 19-9] 21-5} 15-0) 25-3] 19-5] 1918....... 25-1] 19-6} 24-9} 15-8} 26-1] 17-1 
24-3) 19-2) 21-1) 14-8} 25-3} 19-0 1914....... 25-2) 19-5) 24-8] 15-6} 26-1) 17-3 
24-4] 19-1] 20-7) 14-9} 25-2] 19-0] 1915....... 27-1} 20-5} 25-1] 14-2) 27-4] 16-8 
24-8} 19-0} 21*2| 14-5) 26-1] 19-2) 1916....... 28-4] 19-1] 25-0) 13-5] 27-2] 15-5 
25-7| 20-0) 22-8] 15-8) 27-5) 20-2) 1917....... 24-9] 17-6] 22-7) 11-4] 23-8] 13-0 
26-1} 20-8} 23-8] 16-2} 28-7) 21-37 1918....... 24-3] 17-3) 20-5) 11-1] 21-5) 12-1 
29-1] 22-9} 26-21 15-3} 31-8; 22-0) 1919....... 22-3) 15-3] 20-9] 11-6] 21-5) 12-3 
29-3] 22-4) 25-4) 14-7] 31-9] 21-8] 1920....... 22-1] 16-2} 22-5) 14-0) 22-5] 14-7 
28-8] 22-1] 26-6) 15-8) 31-0) 21-4) 1921....... 20-9) 16-6) 20-3) 12-9) 20-6) 14-1 
29-0} 21-7; 26-0; 14-9] 31-4] 21-0) 1922....... 24-8] 20-1] 23-0) 13-9) 24-5] 16-2 
29-4] 22-1) 26-5) 16-1) 29-7] 17-8] 1923....... 24-5) 20-1) 22-5) 13-8] 24-9) 16-7 
29-8] 22-3} 26-7) 14-6) 30-3] 18-4] 1924....... 22-3] 18-3] 22-3] 13-2) 22-9) 15-1 
30-0} 22-3) 27-0] 13-7} 30-9] 17-8] 1925....... 22-1) 18-2} 23-1) 13-0) 28-3) 15-1 
“30°1} (22-6) 26-7) 13-7) 30-5] 17-8]. 1926....... 21-6] 18-4] 23-9) 13-2) 24-7) 15-5 
30-2] 22-4) 26-7) 14-5) 30-0] 19-2) 1927....... 23-9] 19-7] 23-1) 13-2) 24-1) 15-4 
30-7| 21-1) 26-7) 14-3] 30-0) 18-7} 1928....... 25-6] 20-6) 23-3) 13-5) 24-2) 15-5 
29-5] 20-8) 26-1) 13-3} 29-7) 17-5] 1929....... 25-9] 20-6] 23-4) 14-1] 24-4] 15-8 
LOBO Foes 25-5! 20-0! 23-31 14-4! 24-3! 15-9 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


9.—_Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 


Manufactures, fiscal years, 1911-1939. 


Norte.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Tobacco, 
raw. 


Vegetable 
Oil for 
Soap 

Industry. 


ton. 


271,532 
281,402 
310,101 
347,168 
335, 820 


298, 433 
365,772 
382, 807 
359, 470 
540, 787 


347,504 
432,212 
571, 728 
419,710 
419,371 
579,272 
564,779 
447,389 
409, 585 
402,871 


lb. 


17,204,271 
17, 203,513 
22,153,588 
17,598, 449 
18,595, 957 


20,834, 672 
17,702, 637 
17,824,947 
25,103,080 
24,345, 295 


20,007,411 
20,870,509 
14,548, 694 
15,941,339 
13, 712, 885 
14,943, 864 
17,446,774 
18,475,772 
18, 726, 618 
17,113,472 


Raw 
Rubber, 
including 
Balata. 


gal. 


297,338 
407, 825 
393 , 239 
393, 862 
411,797 


615, 923 
1,267,174 
2,081, 672 
2,390, 107 

861,462 


1,103,672 
1,342,390 
1,928,386 
1,886, 162 
1,692,744 
2,591, 232 
3,177,800 
3,377,856 
3, 241,587 
2,874,972 


Crude 
Cotton- 
seed Oil. 


SS a Pe a eS ee 


Crude 

Fiscal Tron Petroleum 

Year Ore. for 
Refining. 

ton gal. 
TTY o-0 - | 54,310,597 
PORZ TE ccceer — | 72,231,006 
POISE css 2,116, 933}143, 338,070 
TOWAS sx 1,972, 207|177, 879, 835 
POMPE ects ove 1,055, 724/196, 203, 287 
HONGR.., 30: 1,595, 995|186, 753, 081 
TOU crs 2,318, 547/135, 533, 089 
TOUS eee 2,203 ,506/191,376, 057 
POLO ccs: 2,227, 919/260, 819, 944 
19208 .c05. 1, 632, 011/298, 540, 725 
go I, See 1,950, 291)311, 719, 057 
W922 ci 656, 902/391, 292,960 
DOO SRR oe seueie 1,044, 999|397, 603, 716 
1924 oo ois 1, 807, 223/418, 791,375 
TODS ccciens 911, 586/440, 671, 846 
TO2GR..3..)3. 1,053 ,593)470, 616,511 
WOZ I cas oue 1,445, 504/596, 466, 714 
WG 28 ccceer 1,491, 234/709, 959, 837 
O20 rene 2,272, 130/865 , 335, 849 
L9SO AS. Hoe 2,456, 919/1,110,169,704 

; Noils and : 

Fiscal Silk, 
Year es raw, etc. 

$ lb. 
TORI 778,320 121,748 
LO1ZR wee 689,304 112,581 
LOTS. sfoe: 980, 432 75,776 
ORS ees 1,072,066 101, 669 
TOTOs eee 1,312,885 94,458 
1916... 2,587,949 80, 745 
TOW... aes 2,988,177 138, 765 
1Q1S ss 4,418,854 158, 648 
TOUS. ake 5,314, 793 213,441 
1920... 5, 847, 787 298 , 985 
1921 jece 5,533, 1082 272,508 
1922.05 eles 7,225 ,3813 371,570 
19285, 9,110,3103 368, 026 
O24... La28. 8, 606, 1793 335,495 
O25 cde 5, 823, 1123 861, 403 
TO26 acre 6,142,0813 529, 446 
a! 7 ee a 7, 887, 4873 679 , 923 
T928)..2. cette 8,133, 1203 938,459 
1920) ieee 8,646,998) 1,282,815 
POS Oe seni ee ate 6, 293, 8633] 1,668,972 


1 Prior to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 


Reet T 
aste in in : 
Paper Blocks, ies 
and other | Ingots, Siang 
Waste. etc. 
cwt. cwt. $ 
536, 604 35,706} 8,105,330 
564, 296 41,740} 8,903,727 
750,003 51,319] 13,486,459 
716, 882 46,076} 8,831,010 
540, 922 29,402] 12,842,558 
510,472 32,756] 12,441, 731 
780, 062 35,726] 12,873,970 
505, 643 38,683} 8,796,966 
570, 211 28,044] 5,427,544 
826,593 44,010] 22,654, 661 
1,142,850 42,727) 10,652,787 
686, 483 27,242) 5,898,087 
870, 542 39,258] 7,947,410 
1,123,282 39, 837 461,5812 
1, 232,567 43,535 502,586 2 
1,307,473 44,409 534, 089 2 
1,364,897 50, 858 579, 085 2 
1,371,469 48,742). 678,670 
1,314, 494 58,928 507,773 2 
1,606,931 56,318 486, 4422 
Manila Cotton, Hemp, 
Grass and Grchutin dressed or 
Sisal. interne. y undressed. 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
272, 638 812, 622 81,017 
290,362 727,939 82,661 
343 , 644 774,578 64,990 
189,010 769, 930 05,072 
283 , 660 730,325 55,370 
382, 233 969, 679 50,914 
323,441 877, 634 15, 846 
491,739 880,374 45,177 
314,150] 1,117,235 72, 887 
453 , 853 964,715 46,553 
453,754 986,315 47,090 
187,521 953, 860 77, 833 
216,818) 1,252,615 203, 844 
268, 722 955, 966 340, 402 
255,317| 1,008,793 249 , 032 
439,699} 1,355,738 281, 639 
519,807) 1,497,438 123 , 426 
524,124] 1,462,246 99,503 
745,831} 1,511,270 27,390 
459,588] 1,260,699 42,620 
2Cwt. 3 Potinds. 


131,940 


211,407 
145,812 
115,380 
158, 767 
117,717 


92,772 
125, 867 
182,556 
193, 217 
143, 629 
134,344 
164, 234 
138, 957 
140, 219 
103, 343 


192,272 
244,335 


228,062 
189,525 
253 , 957 
288, 857 
344,509 
469, 893 
502,312 
582,039 
777,169 
733 , 400 


430,013 
315, 621 
408, 850 
459 , 685 
578, 986 


417,301 
488, 683 
258,381 
216, 082 
213,201 
335, 755 
297, 706 
623,148 
302, 197 
400, 853 
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524 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Marnuy Foop. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 ADDIES.Acias. Brule oh Crecente ter uagareeekaiohs eke brl 944,152 800,515 866, 003 1,558,375 
$ 4,191,645 3,568, 018 3, 884, 822 6, 626, 009 
2 Berries, Mtr ico ces is Rh pa eee ~ 414 186 2,509 
% | Canned or preservedor.naninag ca tees cries lb. 4,168,820} 5,600.989} 4,731,935] 3,842,377 
326,605 435,079 353, 143 288, 360 
4) uices andusviEups\sO.) deur ee bance cei gal. 325, 366 227,076 308, 069 318,839 
$ 268,159 172,998 202,627 210,709 
Totals; ruvtst: ot deateag nate ot eee ees $ 4,867,120 4,247,108 4,530,321 7,198,230 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
5 Beets, Sugar ge. conmlesas sant ¢ ceeRe > OE ‘S - - ~ ~ 
6 Botatoes’y, a cacy hen «ney tite bane as bE past ; - - - - 
7 ‘TRurnipaomey sie hea Ghee caer bush - - - - 
SreiCarned: «chat aoe cra on th a eee oe lb. 8,479,009] 13,047,554] 14,075,970! 6,400,027 
$ 618, 862 916,544 1,019, 899 408, 196 
9 PICK OSL x oxic tba arcero eae pare Wits peice ae eae $ 549,117 814,275 433, 657 549, 668 
Totals, Veretabl esis a.sin cue eerie $ 1,168,186] 1,730,977} 1,453,899 957,874 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
rains— 
1 Barley. cstccpe cee ooo ae sete ee eG bush.| 26,262,336] 19,209,599) 25,960,614) 11,301,028 
$ 16,188,117) 15,329,821) 17,552,851 7,560, 339 
it IB GANS os a kGctkicas item hath close isan cree bush. 666 1,000 8& 38 
¢ 2,772 600 418 260 
WW Buckwheat! sh. scs seaccae ecerels serosa bush. G2, 765 78,949 205, 052 12,595 
$ 74, 088 62,787 180,313 10,302 
13 Qa tst : Ate aos es ae oe ee bush. 6, 757, 348 2,439, 966 6,298, 471 2,373,314 
$ 3,674,015 1,395, 242 4,043,185 1,452,935 
14 Pease whOleste sm a tenet ne edie Seite tess bush 29,061 31,562 19,866 5, 695 
106, 270 108, 333 83,129 26,160 
15 OSTA oS CN yy fh De eeraecic gee REE Ppnin citn ratios oe bush Ono le Oud: 4,703,076 4,646,828 358, 088 
g 4,991,581 4,505, 120 5,368, 687 286, 074 
16 Wheats,.ccce na aoa cnieak sar atcaaie : bush.| 179,985,704] 188,657,268] 229,801,402] 113,224,273 
$ 251,907,138] 244,816,036} 260,008,624) 139,798,345 
Totals. Grains. ncaa os aude ersmiete eeee $ 276, 922,802] 266,221,508] 287,246,190} 149, 188, 627 
Milled products— 
17 Bran, shorts and middlings............. cwt. 1,020 5,582 1, 680 88, 043 
$ 1,965 9,421 3,101 114,339 
18 Oa tin 6a lives renineictorionr cre merce latacetnce cwt 309, 074 274, 338 388, 055 331,390 
$ 1, 048,289 1,480, 538 2,072,975 2,010, 839 
19 Wheat flours: cn tsccenince ab katate: brl 3,589, 007 3,072,494 2,775,924 2,278,916 
$ 24,614,968] 20,247,022) 16,971,984) 14,077,257 
Totals; Milled Products|... .... sees. aa 5 $ 26,067,511) 21,772,001) 19,068,560] 16,227,816 
20 | Cereal foods, prepared............s50ce00+ i: 1,843,104] 2,022,669] 2,176,645) 2,384,994 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products! § | 304,843,850) 90,031,612} 308,553,517] 167,762,533 
Sugar and Its Products— 
7) WR Gs 0 eran apr nets aren for ota uT Bae Dera lb. 14,774 49,198 7,750 5,176 
$ 6,542 15,030 3,129 2,568 
ae | Maple sugarand syrup.,.......0-..-.--.-- $ 7,991 11,623 13,207 8,147 
23 SUSAT NOs Yon 1-ates ees sa mck cwt, 1,729, 435 651, 236 127,609 - 
$ 8, 762,324 PAs HOA = (ee 621,186 = 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!......... $ 9,040,279} 3,046,085 733,086 125,868 
yd ELODS 30 cat ee Poste a tae in ea ee ee lb 257, 057 843, 162 307, 249 232,272 
$ 85, 323 226,175 90,186 62,704 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—=A\ MAINE Hoop So. een ocle soe $ | 320,012,173) 299,314,264) 315,417,985] 176,132,354 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930. 
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15 
16 


17 
18 
19 


29 


24 


United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

32, 827 57, 263 48,089 115, 007 1,038,768 $34, 389 1,080, 527 1, 882, 280 
167,172 281,618 252,508 526,410 4,670,091 4,243, 786 4,867,180 8,111,943 
466,061 420,102 279,359 490,716 466,425 420,673 282, 384 493,618 

1,325,644 100, 604 19, 634 167,346 5,974,479 6,331,597 5, 085, 895 4,254, 466 
133, 806 10,359 2,375 15,108 486, 468 504,300 390, 087 331,242 

43,469 8,494 10,564 6,408 414,178 260, 746 346, 664 367,244 

85,996 5,045 5,793 3,818 399, 237 207 , 432 243,763 252,758 
904,516 751,870 567,490 1,080,219 Ono topene 5, 683,145 5,917,152 9,593, 484 

63,580 Daieen: 40,646 42,772 63,580 53, 220 40,646 Lo Mle feb 
395, 966 323, 683 245,521 241,860 395, 966 323 , 683) 245,521 241,860 

6.220, 899 5,193, 680 158005507 5,393,657 8,310, 080 7,744, 960 4,949, 156 7,957,568 
6,673,220 4,593,441 1,140, 731 Oo, Ons ODL 9,717,425 7,338, 906 3, 083, 452 8,042, 226 
2,038,770 2,617, 847 2,829,590 2,668, 696 2,049, 849 2,630,958 2,852,171 2,682, 299 
661,161 703, 688 626,872 1,088,618 665, 272 708,548 633,485 1,094, 668 
34,290 1,520 3,947,976 8,778,407 9,667,014] 14,172,410] 20,696,134} 17,249,042 
2,459 197 215,501 435,727 704,391 1, 005, 280 1, 423,061 994, 794 

18, 926 31,384 16,590 12h 202 592,317 870,088 486,824 589, 490 
7,865, 695 5,811,009 2,411, 458 7,547, 813]| 12,340,934) 10,474,192 6,083,673] 11,240,747 
5,629 13, 262 67,816 88, 425]| 38,943,642! 28,829,250! 35,699,767) 14,817,071 

23,069 8,072 29,048 69,949]) 25,875,024) 23,472,798) 25,748,971] 10,388,735 

20,770 118,735 44,324 218,277 22,251 120,386 45,976 222,047 

62,434 420,455 207 , 387 742,904 67,387 422,842 214,645 758, 505 

61, 372 83,013 59,051 155,595 319,383 349, 535 402, 358 186,558 

48, 343 67,919 53, 203 Ry ADae 253,710 284,385 361,616 165, 491 
536, 792 876, 284 31,662 33,988] -15, 438,329 7,158,723] 15,657,348 6,406, 181 
255, 984 501, 719 22,611 20, 15¢ 8,598,755 4,275,353] 10,241,938 4,055, 855 
106,714 127,968 30, lou 25,491 146, 887 175,095 66, 093 37, 230 
257,587 272,425 117,748 99,143 395,551 432,341 230,158 143,310 

4,960 17522 - 4% 6,495,384] 10,424,643 9,456,512 1,526,368 
4,088 125 - 45 6,050,140] 10,648,740} 10,809,020 1,451,640 
8,212,019 7,503,681) 10,634,834 6,804, 099]| 248,497,482] 266,902,189] 370,459,551] 177,006,369 
11,177,835 9,503,662) 12,380,823 7,487, 014|| 353,094,940] 352,117,150] 428,524,326) 215,753,475 
11,817,384) 10,780,819) 12,816,939 8,557, 205|| 394, 423,836] 391,695,566] 476,186, 733] 232,763, 740 
1,524,410 1,829,215 3,562,618 1,834,712 1,598,806 1,905,875 3,645, 819 1,988,356 
1,905,776 2,626,457 5,351, 954 2,362,814 2,017,558 2,750,196 5, 496, 024 2,582, 484 
4,888 - 13 & 367,448 345,565 598,412 407, 050 

£73251 - 86 15 1,624,029 1,799, 408 3,073,375 2,440, 968 

11, 63° fea Wt 2,073 1,962|) 10,147,705 9,387,273] 11,405,728 7,893,960 

83,576 . 46,357 13,207 12,502)) 68,720,334] 59,879,302] 65,117,779] 45,457,195 

2,008, 677 2,674,584 5,367,586 2,377,666) 72,464,181) 64,504,395] 73,796,136] 50,549,600 
5,738 3,464 6, 692 8, 782 1,895, 259 2,059,161 2,238, 690 2,431, 137 
14,431,534] 14,225,096] 19,265,796) 11,981,893! 469,783,504] 459,310,260] 553,587,951) 287,047,429 
12,050 3,567 10,345 2,139 1,616.078 1,569,366 1,681, 007 1,858,519 
6,132 Lear 4,529 703 498 , 590 489 988 501, 255 526,776 
704,444 1,165,389. 1,350, 140 2,404. 046 716,941 1,178, 685 1,365, 927 2,415, 087 

17,786 5,623 216 16,029 2,941,100 1,294,095 419,950 294, 833 
105, 824 37,505 1,045 79,646) 15,116,239 6, 260, 983 2,176,348 1, 423, 936 
906, 008 1,274,301 1,422,954 2,648,605]} 16,768,728 8,407, 424 4,329, 822 4,798,712 

- 1,912 417 - 257 , 897 868,877 322 , 039 250, 723 
- 765 58 - 85,365 230,115 92,505 64,561 
24,169,866} 22,110,116) 23,710,935) 28,312,016] 595,501,701) 484,316,535] 570,253,275) 313,005, 456 
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e ow 


or 


=oeoc es 


dla 


12 
13 


LS Poreshibitiontessets. eee ee ee oe eee $ 
19 | For improvement of stock................ $ 
Other— 

20 Cattle, 1 year or less............ Hatta aera No. 

rat Cattle more than 1 year old............. No. 
$ 

22 FT GISOS ahi centte is ee See No. 
$ 

23 POULtry ese torte te tine 5 fone MeO ons Lee No. 
$ 

24 TROER. chotdte alc slal ) rea SC RS « Eee ee No. 
$ 

20 SWAG ste ree ae eae ee A Cen No. 
$ 

26 TR OXCSS, fore eae Sas le ee ae No. 
$ 
Totals, Animals; Livine?.. nossa. sssenae $ 
aé (hones, home and hioots... 17209 .5.0 2. -e ne. $ 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Item. 


I. Agricultura! and Vegetable Products—con. 


B. OTHER THAN Foop. 


Beverages— 
Brewed (ale, beer)..... See ot ee ‘a 
Distilled— 
Whiskey cnc osc Lee rie vit o> mene Pe: 
Otherkes wiaecsscene Pe ENO ns ac eee gal 
Fermented> wines) 20:0. sence woes gal. 
MPotals, IBEVerag esi. chan ieks «erste c teste cons $ 
Otl' cake and anedl.* 07... ete ice ck ocean ewt. 
Rubber— 
Ritiwiand wastese sts dcmiee sete $ 
J BXe) ADI AMR Pesan cons aie aies ors: ast Gearon Namen Ie 
Boots and’shocs. sti. oot oe eee $ 
OSG. ecb oe cetaees tinal ad ettetlete talent em ace $ 
STINGS 52 decks acon caterer elon cece Cope oe $ 
Other manulacttnes... arcmin. teens $ 
Hotats: IRUb Der cra teuseetcat esther ree $ 
Seeds— 
Glavert 23 be Resi wee. enya ene ee Berane bush. 
$ 
MC LASSOOC s Peotste cyte cielo. cid Meee eee cece Memes bush. 
$ 
“Eotals, Seedsie aves. ccemacienn coe aires $ 
Tobacco— 
Wnmanufactureds :.. coset oe cas eee “ 
HOCCErS In Onis cer rca eee ee eee Coe $ 
ES dee a ae GIT ENCES er AIST oly af ORS 5g ton 
$ 
ONES a LOOtareccicge cast merce werden: Cane lb. 
$ 


Totals, Agricuitural and Vegetable Products 
$ 


—B. OTHER THAN Foop!..............-. 


CUR DAG IR A dik td Reid Merde Bi) ba POUR a i 


KI. Animals and Animal Products. 


Animals, Living— 


1 ‘Lotals include other items not specified, 


United Kingdom. 


1928. 


31,623 
148, 239 
13, 934 
34,883 
128 

224 


183,363 


13,440 
29,771 


124,547 
59, 168 
2,463,777 
33, 886 
3,554,055 
160,027 


6,270,913 
36, 150 
498 , 820 

3 

18 

537, 637 
6,308,093 
2,562, 918 
132,023 
20,110 
241, 213 


77,304 
53,574 


10, 658, 056 


330, 070, 228 


5, 204 


61,671 
6,338,395 
5 


2 
18,775 


18,600 


6,382,101 


124,172 


16,800 
36,009 


154, 609 
47,564 
2,354,336 
35, 459 
3,750,861 
552, 271 


6,740,491 


36,494 
395 , 906 
1,211 
4,320 


422, 232 


6,054, 907 
2,212,474 
707 , 664 
58, 400 
584,414 
4, 836 
4,938 


10,895, 467 


310, 210, 731 


1,592 


1,222 
130, ae 


11,900 


ore 


25 
11,180 


156,250 


86,032 


12,880 
30,540 


802 
218,418 
75,076 

3, 257, 835 
29,979 
1,264, 697 
1,095, 842 


5,724,231 


21, 169 
229,379 
1,164 
4,656 


en 


269, 986 


6,247,871 
1,926,085 
999, 156 
47,621 
496,307 
100, 942 
115,973 


9, 688, 496 


325,105,581 


7,050 
435 


2 
250 


121 
34, 950 


110,580 


493 


— 


30,676 
95,005 
9,999 
35,436 
164 
247 


130, 688 


1,680 
4,580 


6,573, 835 


41,794 
325,075 
2,937 
12,336 


375,300 


5,293, 167 
1,389,334 
322,326 
105, 184 
1,398,781 
183, 683 
160,595 


10,389, 237 


186,521,591 


150 
1,022 


1,700 


i mt 


200 
53, 820 


66,821 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


1930. 


1927. 


All Countries. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 
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4,223, 987 
5,524,704 


1,000, 165 
16,148, 701 


1,449, 122 
1,959,477 


1,050,681 
16,405,341 
25,508 
368, 281 
35, 487 
113, 198 


4,252,583 
5,554, 092 


1,526, 642 
18,712,574 
, 523 
452,190 
34,179 
119,197 


3,825, 003 
5,401,429 


1,800,710 
21,484,730 
25,379 
292,147 
32, 184 
108,831 


4,110, 698 
5, 608, 366 


2,355,431 
24,122,725 
34,112 
267, 160 
40,046 
120, 656 


1,481,215 
1,995,990 


2,904,579 
25,856, 136 


36, oe 


— ES Sees TO TT 


185,794 
389, 558 


294, 256 
1,450 


443,615 
1,086, 55 


211,724 
2 


382,418 
§26, 907 


296 , 78% 
1,067,573 


18, 565, 909 
631, 666 


474,352 
1,057,740 


281,389 
1,247,676 


20, 274, 337 
976, 865 


425,527 
1,047,998 


258,835 
1,170,700 
450,956 
8,589,849 
268, 698 
19,433, 153 
_ 1,581,023 


530, 229 
1,302,956 


231,658 
1,565,596 
595,072 
9,986,892 
269,196 
18, 153,225 
3,012,810 


eS ee Oe ey ee 


332, 069 
3,041,947 
2,664,070 
5,371,812 


109,055 
872,623 
769,894 
1,719,751 


383,347 
3,760, 936 
2,664,073 
5,371,830 


290, 424 
2,702,014 
2,171,779 
4,296,570 


216, 722 
1,890,451 
3,028, 329 
5,745,397 


165,798 
1,316, 752 
772,831 
1,732,087 


| Ss O_O ET 


a —SSSSsSsINW_UN NN ES SSS 


468,512 


6,330,972 
2,569,300 
843,534 
321,733 
3,246,170 
212,850 
140,873 


6,079, 606 
2,215,916 
1,515,856 
171,164 
1,684, 100 
271,885 
278, 157 


6,583, 676 
1,954,482 
2,071,822 
118,763 
1,127,270 
524,119 
5¢3,017 


6,811,391 
1,504, 264 
1,446,677 
162, 188 
2,007,944 
728, 221 
660, 284 


ee | ee: | Se 
ee | ee 


_ | | | | | |) | | 


—@“€§ | —_—qqj| | |_| | Eee TTS ES ESS 


357,598 
486,991 


273,441 
816, 045 


85, 226 
2,066,048 
147,045 
Saag 


357, 588 
520,914 


64,905 
1, 086, 154 
153,977 
10,080,373 


co 
oS 
co 


443,017 
878 , 328 


78,671 
1,593,495 
204, 668 
bi — 796 


392,435 
735,245 


76, 989 
1,922,311 
160,411 
12,182, 518 


277,959 
864,389 


85, 700 
2,070, 884 
149, 463 
10,300, 003 


a ——sSFEFSSSSSSSSSSSSsSSFSFSS O_O TSS 


ee eS ee ee i ee 


United States. 
1928. 1929. 

3,799,170] 4,092, 113 
5.376.633} 5,588,870 
1,128,152} 1,126,399 
18'380,070| 18'111.595 
"420 7'730 
270,371 231/642 
30/647 33" 799 
105,384 113/591 
24,132,188] 24,050,698 
258,766| 285,367 
565,537 692,577 
270,767| 242,108 
= 100 
x 61 
2,052 3,284 
59,228 61.625 
26, 933 29576 
20'479 10.377 
379,459| . 347,031 
993, 602 176, 838 
1,997,099] 1,529°144 
2'170,096| 3.027.155 
4°900,900| 51 740°716 
6,438,845| 7,503, 126 
6,660 5,388 
2/358 2/120 
617.285] 823693 
95/826 50. 433 
899.291 440. 427 
209,2441 260/178 
218,415| 283/434 
33,989,286] 34,816,264 
56,099,402| 58,527,194 
443,017] 384,335 
836,081 693.749 
78, 280 76,720 
1,590.714| 1,919/420 
200, 013 157,731 
11,253,203] 11, 987/127 
449 545 
79, 835 104, 901 
676,785 674/061 
579,239] 591,631 
15,907 9’ 694 
149'714 114/082 
116,581 6.758 
_ 2974244 111,739 
2.276 788 
435,287 144,544 
17,745,664] 16,154,716 

132,772 91, 156 


92, 896 


86,248 


133,601 


15,771,020 


94,046 


A 
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Seo as 


12 
13 


14 


15 
16 


7 


27 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 
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If. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.-- 


Fish— 
Fresh— 
HSN DUtie cana crass buetaed ctar see os weet us cwt. 
1a Voramboticc eR AP TERNS Oo pote oan MCE Ce ke sd 
OD stares tea. fs.. velo ait + oe» odmtes tans cwt. 
Salmon.or lake trout, .in.....++ hans tou Bae 
MaGKOrel (oes eth orc seine < ene a bet 
Salona sete aoe ca ene Es nat 
sineltsn., sp <p 20 ctacuartc pelos aemerioe nee 
pDullipeeiy anne. 0 as cent aegie ahs raat ioe at 
WYHICQHSE wove «> sloeres ingot os arene en Rat 
$ 
“Votalss Hish pH resh ltt pen nies $ 
Canned—~ 
COPATING oo ay Gin lon ORE ee eee ewt. 
Codfish, Bontlessti sare pacts ang 
IUODStORS seers) con tety ae tree ae ois eae te 
SEU RU OR is a coed a Sepa gkpe aie: <i eae ae 
SAP IR OG i Fis c cenierctae Re aee aad ede ae 
$ 
Totals, Nish: Cannedin.. -5.cancune ee $ 
Dried, Salted, Smoked or Pickled— 
Codtish  ariedsn nts. nectar ewt. 
Comichspiekiod | tous: sae, uot tan he Ba 
Codfishismokedsssaseeee ieee at 
fw EX (5 010) Saeciegeaten es Hei ee AE at / Seelerr A ay 
Herring, sea— : 
iy sal tee s.5 4) Aina aras vs RIE cwt. 
PICKICG. sar cat vate are porno cetera ot 
SMOKE sc. a. : lms ama ee's eRe one mt 
Mackerel pickled tess ..-ea0 ns oneree ee see. 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried......... as 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........... cwt. 
Nalimonwpickled: sas. sass Hoes ee ae 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked or 
Pick eee keh. nas «eRe aber «cc Aoetee aeee $ 


Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.t.... $ 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

2 = 499 e 

& z 5, 000 5 

14,303 11,110 15, 126 21,935 
334. 881 257,839 277 366 454° 112 
2 259 a : 

a 2,526 2 = 
356,220 260, 804 283, 247 454, 126 
= z 7 10 

4 J 129 157 

oe c= 1] ae 

: x 140 a 
28,218 25,131 22,971 28, 650 
1,922'01S| 1,720°885} 1,453.569| 1,765,971 
127.751 136.947 103° 857 30.829 
3.232.756] 3,401204] 1,902,627| 1,857,726 
2: 999 59 200 

2 2,609 479 1,92 
5.156.573} 5,124,701] 3,357,935! 3,625,958 
869 3580 8, 086 629 
8,226 29'058 65,830 6,657 

) 5 pr ona! 

10 e . 2 

8 10 = 35 

37 81 = 352 

20 25 15 20 

140 188 65 150 

a 4 Ee 4 

‘ e a 16 

Es AY 2 s 

= & 30 ee 

628 150 831 736 

16, 059 1,806 11,392 20, 502 
24,538 31, 449 77,317 27,677 
5,577,378} 5,418,787] 3,719,872| 4,107,761 
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1927. 


529 


ee ee ee ee, ey ee, 


124, 480 


41,736 
570,535 
307,544 
448, 624 

81,207 

2,318,109 

45, 644 
524, 606 

16,001 
106, 619 

45, 868 
635, 326 
53, 04( 
803, 26¢ 

74, 167 
620, 428 
113, 407 

1,500. 814 


32, 140 
469,219 
309, 250 
620, 838 

49,532 

1,396, 700 

38 , 998 
440, 888 

24,175 
151, 206 

75, 800 

1,053, 739 

82,343 

1,115,778 

76, 968 
459, 245 
124, 480 

1,406, 006 


41,919 
572,896 
309, 912 
455, 587 

81,210 

2,318, 133 
, 644 
524, 606 

16,001 
106, 619 

76,783 

1, 225, 013 

53,055 
803 , 548 

74, 16% 
620, 428 
113,407 

1,500,814 


cae a ce | a | 


eT OR ee eg ee S| ee SSS ee 


601,539 
9,717,353 


—— fF OY SEs SE 


623, 824 


13,067, 116 


140, 706 
1,048, 147 
66,930 
299, 288 
22,981 
281,737 
29, 695 
240,086 


10, 284 
26,460 


13,821 
293,720 


——. 


2,554,310 


103, 738 
965,804 
72,827 
349, 726 
12,755 
172,044 
20,873 
188, 997 


8,163 


189, 180 


2,324, 676 


58, 158 
414,057 


803, 849 
1,524,410 
57, 798 
199,016 
90,418 
303,358 
50,315 
367,246 
53,445 
300, 871 
149,718 
552, 896 
19,551 
407,772 


9,569, 462 


All Countries. 
1928. 1929. 

32,366 49,950 
424,305 622,636 
293, 767 383,377 
747,872 574, 807 
43,370 54, 407 
1,347,865 1,612,966 
46,171 47,637 
511,247 564, 149 
14,257 25,249 
127,319 180,069 
78, 105 84, 714 
974, 850 1,051,199 
72,124 (Bigot 
1,029,501 1,091,993 
92.679 96, 960 
531,394 718,681 
112,097 116,840 
1,386,607 1,516,094 
10,524,343). 11,257,772 
10, 767 11,749 
145,675 171,524 
18,397 27,581 
185,665 289,281 
47,687 47,085 
3,319,623 3,014, 735 
574,496 651, 100 
9,151,062 9,108,342 
59,219 47,5388 
548,495 469,841 
13,528,872] 13,272,129 
625, 983 541,725 
4,555,545 4,784,829 
55,872 80,903 
242,172 375,073 
21,947 18,339 
256,753 227 liS 
38,757 42,505 
261, 389 321,596 
1,080, 491 1,157,139 
2,019,466 1,998,482 
62,554 55, 186 
184,457 172,943 
85,779 76, 760 
296, 733 310,781 
50,796 63,281 
327, 184 397,015 
40,635 53,235 
229,347 320, 597 
97,649 211,600 
363, 608 775,295 
25,428 24,210 
560, 799 540,313 
9,417,469] 10,399,712 


531,398 
4,828,643 
83,242 
388,207 
12,894 
173,705 
40, 608 
331,221 


1,082,985 
1,983,073 
48,613 
184,819 
73, 653 
297,645 
79,128 
483,436 
58,278 
372,478 
107,015 
330,357 
22,785 
545, 530 


10, 152,994 


ef | SS CNN FE LS LS 


34,546,646) 36,156,069 


a | | eee SS See SSS SS SSS 


14, 612,369 


17166- -34 


United States. 

1928. 1929. 
32,135 49,151 
429,749 614,174 
293,370 382,925 
745,215 571,599 
43,370 54,407 
1,347,865) 1,612,966 
46,171 47,637 
511,247 564, 149 
14, 257 25, 249 
127,319 180, 069 
82, 458 62,437 
654, 733 660, 064 
72,104 73,358 
1,029,199} 1,091,751 
92,427 $6,960 
528, 874 718,681 
112,097 116,840 
1,387,607} 1,516,094 
10,161,789] 10,793,156 
10,711 11,721 
144,910 171,104 
18,073 27,504 
182,386 288,369 
14,882 14,626 
963,098 915,360 
3,11 793 
51,333 8,539 
262 2 
2,499 68 
1,374,048) 1,407,221 
122,712 120, 293 
829.061; 1,068,944 
55,810 80,784 
241,848 374,545 
21,830 18,120 
255,213 223,512 
20,514 23,442 
148, 661 189, 068 
64 10 
194 33 
24,103 17,341 
80,752 76,300 
37,961 85, 997 
144,125 162,823 
9,804 12,082 
85, 254 101,741 
3,704 9,626 
18,650 53, 898 
20 25 
95 100 
12,856 8,022 
302,291 173, 833 
2,237,538} 2,551,374 
13,973,579} 15,518,738 


14,928,048 


35,253, 420 


35,697,027 


eo woe OH OT Pe WO Ol 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
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1927. 


United Kingdom. 


1928. 


1929. 


Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


1930. 


ee Oe ee ee 


Cast fa oT - WD DO = 


16 


18 


If. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 


Furs, Hides and Leather— 
Furs— 
Undressed— 
IBGAVOLints saci wits teeta nue eee 
Fox, blackiand silvere.sce. +. aeenees 
Ox; OGMOD Ae kc shee ott hei cle Ree 


Mearteneee regs ot aos ees hee ato. eee 


Ca ee en eer Cee en ee 


Totals, Hides and Skinst............ 


Leather Unmanufactured— 


Totals, Leather; Unmanufactured!.. 


Leather, Manufactured— 
Bootsandshoes) 0... teentten: cues meen 


Poultry pene hones os oe ae 


Cured, Canned or Prepared— 
Bacon andenams statement eae 


Heel, Pickled rec arches aes» ce ee 
Canad DrOatsere sis, seer omens. aeoaer eee 
VOLK, drysdalted.., cacti uee rs cos ee es 
Rorkipickieduer. ue. ete ce ieee alee eee 
SOUPS walleieindsrecccn «chem toes eee ee tere 

MRotalsmivGateleaccscuaos as ote en oe 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1,191,242 


14,997 


7,275,671 
17,674 


317 
4,365 
2,173 

29,845 


9 
180 
34, 806 


361 

1, 130,076 
395, 196 
1,032, 584 


1, 430, 108 


43,686 


1, 481, 983 


23,737 
209, 893 


19,951 
418, 253 
93,449 


755, 621 
18,057, 904 


225, 928 
85, 838 
57,156 

1,189, 424 
448 


11,296 
216,347 


20, 626, 205 


9,185, 200 


106, 620 


1,103,505 
492,773 
1,950,591 


2,452,900 


29,475 


2,495,792 


16, 687 


517,300 
10, 241,395 


224,508 
95, 843 
36,745 

687,541 

118 


2,857 
247,038 


11,741,991 


128 
20,451 


10, 062,029 
123 , 929 


19 
370 
643 

8,059 


48 
2,627 


11,866 


1,703,244 
645, 434 
1,357,797 


2,011,513 


26,764 


2,064,514 


66 
2,452 


4,707 


91,930 
62,157 


329, 754 
6, 636, 497 


183,610 


2,001 
343, 656 


7,519,384 


3,395 
18,314 


10,335, 902 


85, 662 


8,334 


819,195 
287,384 
902,989 


1,201, 162 


12,556 


1,276,017 


36 
637 
46,852 


241,324 
5,555, 743 


283 
559, 582 


7,169, 425 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


1927. 


| | | | |S ee  t_ " 


eT , , 


— ef ef ee _ 


I 


es 


—_——_ | | | | |_| | | 


| - | | | |. | | A | 


Se Ee ee Se ee 


7,383,375 


114, 259 
20, 608, 687 
460,830 


26, 955 
453,785 


7,058,766 


250, 133 
8, 433,389 
2,751,380 
5,316, 936 


8,364, 632 


322,439 
9,090, 787 


———————— | fe | 


— ff SS LS SE SS LSE SS 


———_________ Se Le SS CS 


17166—34} 


United States. 

1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
109,721 86, 466 79,445 44,890 
2,609,967; 2,460,946] 2,152,918} 1,299,410 
4,901 4, 2,989 1,348 
371, 687 418, 292 331, 246 113,394 
69, 434 71,577 47,357 31,024 
1,431,155} 2,369,848) 1,802,086) 1,007,979 

: 20,926 25, 609 21,939 9, 
406, 927 687, 746 691,272 278, 936 
103, 789 70, 205 77,309 43,615 
1,576,610} 1,192,249) 1,712,220 806, 990 
1,152,161 44,001 709, 849 574, 724 
1,036,977; 1,980,626) 1,056,417 821,759 
4,417,380) 5,058,637) 5,347,223} 3,274,814 
124,713 98 , 884 91,711 57, 282 
67,594 68,523 95, 843 89, 643 
12,943,010] 14,335,751} 13,280,936) 7,750,207 
431,333 387, 056 273, 012 286,417 
91,085 102, 494 85,611 65, 881 
1,589,242} 2,255,497] 2,220,995} 1,295,396 
407, 256 469, 839 359, 093 441,830 
4,570,412} 8,317,880} 6,269,932} 5,711,296 
16,458 17,059 20,101 32,691 
118, 663 189,708 219,476 243, 389 
26,932 30, 139 20,487 14,175 
452, 983 577,399 453, 666 248, 276 
6,787,040} 11,416,611) 9,244,131) 7,572,463 
244, 225 532,118] 1,004,098 685, 157 
6,696,974] 7,569,827) 5,466,055) 23,955,491 
2,098,178} 2,965,413) 2,470,561] 1,458,481 
4,189,865} 4,713,807; 3,547,801} 2,619,897 
6,571,424) 8,239,781) 7,091,188) 4,812,320 
159, 958 206, 585 287,441 284, 844 
7,109,132} 8,850,754) 8,005,875) 5,509,521 
147,647 495,063 411,532 258, 285 
1,836,353} 6,566,780} 6,604,512} 4,115,626 
10,474 15, 622 8,781 3,064 
246,557 323 , 383 200, 856 72,404 
131,540 83, 053 72,137 30, 938 
2,885,301} 1,629,428) 1,460,009 621, 682 
325, 962 64, 865 50, 671 44,781 
24,722 42,866 29,784 20,046 
855,648} 1,481,300} 1,054,895 859,715 
34, 084 45, 246 7,195 9,010 
336, 150 403, 582 106, 212 135, 066 
64 48 495 16,417 
79 10 149 3,213 
190 33 = 6 
2,920 437 a 235 
10,379 10, 069 903 1,089 
255, 227 195, 765 18, 887 21,984 
6 297 20 143 
7,243,564) 11,288,594) 10,382,786] 6,446,315 


235,555 
2,638, 227 


492,444 


787,447 
19, 117,097 


29,408, 705 


All Countries. 

1928. 1929. 
143, 969 118,145 
4, 043, 084 3,156,712 
21,338 30, 290 
2,090,131} 3,037,367 
126,029 79,898 
4,165,419 3, 156,205 
56,033 48,192 
1,420,809 1,458,195 
128, 287 115,194 
2,180,472 2,345, 194 
1,479,353 2,137,349 
2,972,477 3,252,169 
7,150,841 7,844,330 
179,174 176, 944 
112,837 137,838 
24,315,244) 24,564,954 
598, 426 471,359 
102,984 86,697 
2,266, 606 2,250, 727 
484, 625 370, 620 
8,601,855 6,472,291 
17,059 20,101 
189, 708 219,476 
30,176 20,535 
579,899 456, 293 
11,714,357 9,479,691 
540, 609 1,011,957 
9,112,079 7, 647,822 
3,658, 820 3,343,558 
6,961,829 5,157,194 
11,203, 404 9,591,900 
281,014 383, 186 
11,923,780] 10,656,167 
532, 758 432,856 
7,021,119 6, 990, 868 
, 433 11,644 
381, 282 260, 849 
97, 282 79,464 
1, 886, 823 1,595, 246 
158, 506 169,384 
568,447 366, 582 
11,940,909 7,874, 026 
47,405 7,705 
427,267 113,855 
307, 968 250, 831 
117, 287 93,759 
39,047 13, 002 
732,253 250,485 
27,162 10,061 
401,338 123,917 
248, 493 353, 730 
24,472,478] 19,184,930 


465, 874 


373,726 


15,030, 671 


Cant SD FT ee | Ww 


10 


il 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 


17 


18 


19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24. 
25 
26 
27 
28 


532 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
If. Animals and Anima! Products—concluded. 
Milk and Its Products— 
Pil Creamy, freshs rans fhe cepae ence treaties gal. 120 324 714 - 
$ 210 926 1,583 - 
@. | SOM illic, resis; 25... Meet avke.c n+. aR eaes gal. a = = = 
$ = io s — 
3 ee Butter... eae ees eee ee oo ees cwt. 68,554 470 19 8 
$ 2,206,026 15, 450 841 338 
4°|(é@heese:) Sea ers 5 ee Pe... See Se cwt 1,190,000 892,188] 1,025,387 831,562 
$ 21,668,564! 17,827,648} 22,639,647) 16,224,694 
5 Milk powders.2%. <5. aeons cwt. 26, 640 28,152 36, 631 41,295 
g 233,972 246, 659 290,599 349, 230 
CG: Millkcondensedse. us tee eee so cee cwt. 23,053 19, 660 16,295 13,076 
$ 224,775 195,520 158 , 864 128,181 
¢ /2eMilke evaporatede &..:.ctem dfck om. daetare cwt. 84,396 84,897 49,738 17, 832 
$ 764,025 695,767 445, 993 157,499 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!...... $ 25,097,806) 18,981,970} 28,537,527) 16,859,942 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax— 
Aniimalloils tenga. 88. epee re be. ieee gal. 30 757 = = 
124 700 - = 
9 |peBishy whalesete*sotls:. Wee ree. nc eee ee gal 40,701 - 2,149 48,951 
14,511 = 927 13,405 
10] Groase:and nerapsee caus anise e rat rap ars ewt = = = = 
$ a — fa fats 
TL jpabard:: Yo. 2888, Bae ee ee ee ewt 30, 927 13, 457 291 11, 633 
$ 487, 206 176, 250 4,330 138, 708 
12 \@eard'compound’e.e.-. cer oie eee ewt. ~ - 20 49 
$ = - 300 573 
13 |peFatlow .; {355.028. schon bee. cc eee cwt. 103 22 - 86 
$ 823 175 - 558 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax! $ 502, 664 Ai l25 6, 652 154,418 
a Oy UE ic cee relies oe Dib eR Cok ro neha 142 ol doz. 1,470, 610 336, 562 782,910 909,550 
$ 564,012 121, 269 264, 880 337,812 
MS) WON CYR... ett ae deo cao cs + x eae lb. 408,441 582,137 346,271 1,218,044 
$ 48,090 65, 740 33 , 382 134, 254 
10 |Sausave Casinvst yo 45 eee nee bee eee $ 161,051 192,007 121,991 83, 628 
Ay \Mankeoor,./. a. eas aes Te. Soe Be CR cwt. - - - 2 
$ os, as = — 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products! $ 67,819,473) 48,683,290] 47,644,803] 40,673,780 
Iii. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
18: | StDuck sty, Ae Seo leo Re ee Se en oe yd. 25, 140 53,473 69, 137 71,464 
$ 48,781 34,308 36,021 38,526 
19) Underwear. co... 52.45 cdeverceese a eee $ 68, 614 31, 244 19,768 32,050 
otalsx@otton!,-catnsats cannes $ 143 , 362 423,532 127, 232 218,175 
20 | Blax;-hemp andjute: 0... Jake. 226. 4. ee $ 2,132 663 4,766 2,441 
3 tc aes | ON Sey Me | Eee $ 4,259 856 1,980 999 
Wool— 
Be VEC AW, basa, o A Aes os ce Ses oe SRE lb 383,689} 2,611,304 646,917} 1,044,193 
100, 722 719,521 210,570 222,029 
‘Lotals* Wool ton sacees tote ee $ 109, 982 733, 298 222,550 234,517 
Oe (AT sicial silks Re. Nee xt. ede Rese ono PERE $ 726 327, 296 5,944 ST Pri! 
24: | FRACS Bos Shee eee oe cect ee cewt 13,571 23 , 827 23 , 267 25, 980 
; 160, 248 237,356 246, 587 286,013 
mo | eamaer twine.es.. 5c be + see Ae co ee cwt 8, 253 1,120 - 737 
90, 836 11, 983 - 32,258 
26) Bagsttextile ere kin ..ss «at ete si a $ 16, 983 49,789 64,531 40,762 
ie. | Weltemilrs yo Pe Ri... aa eed eee A $ 84, 237 73,707 84,936 112,931 
28 |Corsetsand prassieres:....gae-aieitee oe meee No 144, 246 7,374 8,962 6,018 
$ 213,149 12,915 18,145 12,901 
29 | Gloves: ctc;, textiles... ....eie. aeetess os aeeor $ 27 - 2,675 7,119 
30° | Socksiand stockings... o:Weaa te cs eee $ 10, 754 3,554 4,373 1,500 
_ Totals, Fibres and Textiles............ $ 860,030} 1,896,794 810,836 976,568 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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All Countries. 


1928. 


Se Se eee nn Se | eS | ey 


7,749,341 


oe 


12,304,425 


1930. 1927. 
2,293,270] 4,496,528 
4,679,804) 7,750,233 
3,099,754) 4,886,445 

699, 190 990, 746 
207 98,784 
8,763] 3,351,589 
67,867] 1,366,654 
1,498,833], 24,956,179 
6,416 74,406 
181, 127 869, 412 
10,117 231,017 
98,426) 2,695,945 
2,103 109, 038 
18, 306 972,012 


_—_—$—$ $$ —_________ 


7,205,673] 41,616,017 


4,017,796 
7,119, 925 
3,624,794 
721,557 
26,433 
1,053, 553 
1,052,126 
21,100, 625 
67,255 
629,057 
209, 750 
2,456,337 
108, 632 
904, 186 


34,025, 435 


2, 834,354 
5, 227,012 
3,753,871 
833, 678 
18 , 892 
764,836 
1,126,092 
25, 181,853 
50, 147 
608, 466 
207,869 
2,364, 967 
78, 548 
747,312 


35, 763, 487 


2,293,330 
4,679,984 
3,099, 754 
699, 190 
13,094 
543,851 
922,937 
18, 278, 004 
50,145 
579, 102 
154,795 
1,731,849 
84,985 
951,150 


27,484,354 


16,964 


233 , 028 
275, 192 
2,342,847 
993,225 
30,099 
178, 434 
36,379 
508, 523 
13,925 
168, 862 
30, 453 
238, 453 


SS ee ee ee ee 


3,048 79,716 
2,935 93,574 
3,309,291] 2,381,902 
1,290,373) 1,058,126 
15,486 29,387 
25,000 174,024 

3 58,021 

31 904, 787 

663 13,820 
6,408 179,700 
7,057 20,704 
51,092 164,748 
1,380,262) 2,579,832 
61,051) 1,730,849 
20, 187 669, 609 
55,573) 1,568,712 
6,278 147,555 
504,131) 1,180,791 
267,322 306,305 
581,025 596, 704 


517,991 
194,121 
2,097,023 
187, 237 
1, 251,890 
304,539 
698, 948 


260,973 
599,370 


1,158, 835 
429, 280 
1,710,055 
175,807 
955, 933 
267,343 
581,090 


eS ey ey ee ee ee ee 


ee SS Ee eS ee 


502, 808 
267, 584 
148,013 


488 , 800 
238, 437 
168, 764 


545, 986 
272,117 
184,584 


ee eS ee ee ee 


ee ee eee enn 


4,790, 683 
1,415,784 


81,804 
137,358 


11,140,101 
3, 149, 967 


49,583 
124,610 


7,840,927 
2,796, 987 


31,072 
153, 280 


6,272,016 
1,576,342 


—_—$— a | ff SS SS TE ee 


551,918 
311, 128 
1,766,465 
187,498 
2,053,015 
132, 654 
486, 898 
143, 700 
161,516 
194,707 
267,012 


245, 231 
286, 639 
1,800,885 
128,834 
1,317,290 
132,364 
561,327 
124, 457 
149,513 
206,091 
464,794 


228, 809 
264,771 
1,632,278 
136,178 
1,502,421 
101,894 
653,514 
119, 234 
126, 903 
216,376 
826, 425 


——— ef SE FS Ce 


United States. 
1928. 1929. 
4,016,961} 2,833,640 
7,118, 254 5, 225, 429 
3, 624, 794 3, 753, 871 
V2, DOL 833, 678 
2,661 2,314 
101, 252 71,032 
125,335 74,119 
2,444,452 1,869,525 
36,315 10,471 
348, 969 247,479 
8,916 19,392 
80,069 180, 182 
10,504 1, 240 
91,589 10, 687 
10,934,600} 8,473,375 
93,390 11,554 
114, 243 11,631 
2,329,274 3,345, 625 
985, 628 1,428,764 
15,593 15,330 
52,971 51,010 
550 1 
7,329 22 
8 25 
95 320 
30, 262 30,619 
236,383 255, 487 
1,399,002} 1,747,436 
18,786 5,043 
6,749 1,892 
41,706 29,251 
Spey i 3,328 
706, 012 881,320 
304, 539 260,973 
698, 948 599,370 
92,244,088} 84,993,501 
648 783 
288 1,151 
3,219 126 
65, 750 35,538 
51,703 34,999 
6, 823 7,463 
8,254,566] 7,039,910 
2,351, 662 2,530, 420 
2,414, 259 2,625,865 
4,892 49, 839 
268, 636 250,529 
1,376,004} 1,401,590 
69, 296 53, 904 
823, 158 Sy baipe y 
19,116 1,662 
23,537 10, 755 
10 462 
8 367 
446 604 
950 765 
4,922,004) 4,930,498 


198 408, 418 

980 247, 221 

633 167,830 

19, 917, 631,341 

20,706 108, 124 

14,487 81,166 

5,088,598) 5,233,981 

1,317,004), 1,538,660 

1,434,381), 1,822,168 

4,166 34,777 

224,613 257,016 

1,216,533] 1,467,728 

84,634 136, 033 

965,295), 1,626,399 

4,438 58, 842 

12,568 425, 288 

99 282,063 

186 425,098 

593 233,461 

651 173, 726 
3,961,136 
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534 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1927. 1928. 1930. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
Logs and Round Timber— 
1 Hors Scedart.408.5..: We. Rees. eee M 4 = - 
2 Togs fothers: fn. bs. tee ee... eee M ft. 3,045 2,377 1,878 
- $ 113,980 97,255 84,994 
3 Poles, teleera pa jc s:. eat coke aos POs Ss Oo. = - 
4 Ratiway tres. 882.7: el Sse eee No. 240,610 57,481 460, 273 
$ 174, 560 39,412 340, 127 
Totals, Logs and Round Timber!... $ 288,761 141,030 425,328 
Sawmill and Planing-mill Products— 
Planks and Boards— 
5 Cedar: His tas 5s eee Oe. eS M ft. 63 252 
$ 4,450 19,714 
6 Wir Se. 028. TE AR. . ee Re ee eee Mft. 21,791 25, 289 36,387 
$ 592, 883 698, 146 862,303 
7 PP eid OGK: ss 0h pvcceseneeons oaria ee ee he M ft. 145 3,002 
g 3, 662 7,166 59,190 
8 Pind aC Pee SROs M ft. 36,575 30, 843 25,890 
$ 2,654,903] 2,047,203 1,568,965 
9 Spruce Ree ck. da i eee Mit. 77,557 124,465 80,115 
$ 2,159,218} 3,296,136 2,117,119 
Totals, Planks and Boards!......... M ft. 164, 745 Qhieivou 187,771 
$ 6,573,422 7,460, 920 6,179,125 
Timber, Square— 
10 Douplas fintz. SF... ASRS Ocak | ae M ft. 5,472 5,333 12,474 
$ 135, 840 132, 966 284,304 
il Ober eR ic Sanches okt NRE A Mit. 2,952 3,406 3, 293 
$ 263 , 954 291,274 302, 701 
12 BPA eh SA RCE WENT M 36 113 
$ 96 452 
13 Pickots Was. Meh s .cucdiGe Abaco Os M 10 = 
$ 400 a 
14 Slain gl Oe He BO a vine tea MRE a's ro SS M 293 273 
$ 1,120 1,692 1,159 
15 NROOkS. sas sas 4. A SOS xeon (ROR $ 58, 853 53,563 89,177 
Totals, Sawmill and Planing-mill Products! $ 7,196,880} 8,157,369 7,177,903 
16.{ UPulpwoodi Xs:..0seso. ale ce eect lscnce cord - = 
$ pe = 
1}: t De peolhwood 2ic00y454 eos en $ 580, 118 328,617 688,359 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!.... $ 8,065,759} 8,627,016 8, 292,480 
Wood, Manufactured— 
18 OODETALO. Tae. ame. eee Mee we sw eeeee $ 8,536 67 
Wood-pulp— 
19 ulphate, (rate ye sic:senothibe obiveick.a«atede cwt. = = 
$ ~ E. 
20 Dulphite, leached. <i che cite oncmscbene cwt. 34,074 74,449 160,064 
$ 160, 860 343, 271 ¢ 688, 004 
a1 Sulphite, unbleached. «.. 5.0045. 2cexws cwt 16, 828 36,917 
43,331 81, 227 
22 Mochanicaleas. otis. 9... Hees Wee. Is «LER ewt 1,918,266} 1,633,806 : 424,873 
$ 8,222,346) 2,749,552 638, 639 
20 SCROCMINGS Ts we BAe... MERI BB ice cwt. - S 
$ 2 = 
Totals, Wood-pulp.iics4.ieess. . cbs cwt. 1,999,168} 1,708,255 621, 854 
$ 3,426,537] 3,092,823 1,407,870 
o4.| (Dona, sashespblinds....... tans .els oa: date $ 19,859 12,299 6, 242 
25 Furniture. Oe Ce te $ 88,617 Sean Bie 59,447 
26° (se Matchisplinitsiees «.<..cc mere reece. ee $ 372,360 295,360 429,540 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!........ $ 4,487,821] 38,916,156 2,427,450 
Totals, Wood and Wood Products}... $ 12,553,580] 12,543,172 10, 719,930 


~~ 1Potals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


‘Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


1927. 


33, 136 
578, 946 
133, 161 

2,061,875 
4,262 
3,293, 128 
1,029,219 
896, 763 


94,423 
12,723,862 
737,791 
19,976,413 


1,725, 628 
48, 252,034 


13,001 
246,181 
1,295 
42,308 
1,722,729 
8,919, 746 
,402 
502,054 
2,434, 242 
8,324,387 
41,174 


66,561, 127 


1,536, 485 
15, 400,343 
13,990 


89,749,769 


51,947 


3,311,473 
10, 249, 691 
3,319,315 
12,777,333 
4,100,046 
11, 453,526 
4,673,109 
6, 660,371 


15, 403 , 943 
41,140,921 


4,508 
40,939 
180 


41,415, 162 


12, 051, 549 
148, 868 
2,447, 164 
5,558 
11,089, 220 
592, 740 


16,411,999 


1,807,138 


49,446, 887 


» 196,036 


6, 704, 494 
856, 986 


65, 283, 253 


1,345, 692 
13, 860, 209 
7,987 


89, 717,326 


167,015 


2,582, 898 
7,442, 299 
5, 270, 202 
19,871,813 
4,150, 839 
10, 242, 265 
4,495, 687 
6,482,354 

762,328 

666, 227 


17,261,954 
44,704,958 


37,098 
342,428 
500, 240 


46, 874, 140 
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United States. All Countries. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

37, 285 30,908 35,544 166, 831 162,442 156, 211 
563, 759 482,954 24,081 2,290,154 1,997, 638 2,030, 869 
172,950 119, 288 135,795 159, 023 203 , 867 li2eon 
2,532,358 1,871,128 1,955,029 Dea DCL 2,986, 858 2,617,938 
Of227 855, 221 942,008 EB ORS 770, 668 855,372 
3,324, 007 8, 443, 283 3,907, 649 3,318,575 DOLE RNS 3,444, 631 
726,961 663, 294 782, 764 1,333, 926 1,030,089 1,110,557 
684, 297 586, 590 664,360 1,125, 642 851,598 909, 159 
7,320,347 6,557,048 7,337,085 9,581,355 9,506, 796 9,344,088 
§2,191 43,460 45,915 60,598 donole 44,760 
2,124,807 1, 840, 857 1,847,315 2,639,997 2,169, 740 1, 893, 753 
366, 134 317,664 402,912 532,913 559,571 477,047 
6,813, 460 5,906,455 7,686,480] 10,731,770) 11,168,450 9,517,201 
81,886 102,441 129,998 98, 242 108,532 132,975 
1,454,374 1, 764, 935 2,100,116) 1,891,820 2,042,315 2,440, 246 
332,929 59,029 267,846 442,348 376,672 303, 887 
10,598,565 8,659, 259 9,046,621] 15,857,685] 13,164,201] 11,200,589 
659, 207 526,455 497,717 843, 408 801, 640 623, 087 
17,691,496 14,617,055) 13,827,106] 22,953,865) 21,547,519] 17,201,126 
1,565, 653 Leoldabon 1,419, 337 2,090, 429 2,010, 623 1,696, 110 
42,519,884] 36,378,168) 38,399,785)| 59,795,171) 55,397,621] 47,663,849 
9,118 8,659 15,498 113, 600 134, 607 Ivivsobo 
180,360 172,125 300,419 2,335, 683 2,779,549 3,500,489 
1,435 1,184 2,311 5,002 8,932 6,008 

39, 460 38, 706 64,489 324,590 427,286 353,426 

1,353,891 1,219,996 699,021 1, 738, 263 1,362,339 1,224,876 
6,469,913 5,999,341 3,059,056 8,997,095| 6,499,328 6,024,035 

53, 134 41,001 5,166 51,797 53,597 41,213 

485,431 385,070 399,913 510,919 495,391 389, 598 
2,035,510 2,005,589 1, 668, 858 2,470, 453 2,071, 295 2,043,137 
6, 712, 637 7,663,419 6,599, 361 8,415,970 6, 820, 246 7,793,271 

20,813 14,508 13,729 729,413 671, 069 610,580 

56,661;352) 50,778,922) 48,983,499] 81,629,201) 73,628,619) 66,712,335 
1,501, 612 1,406, 583 1,345, 692| 1s 536, 485 1,501,612 1,406, 583 
15,182,842) 14,187,100) 13,860,209) 15, “400,343} 15,182,842} 14,187,100 
, 126 2,390 9,628 594, 108 331,343 642, 963 
79,883,562} 72,312,271] 70,947,960) 107,855,430) 99,370,516} 91,675,675 
76,443 58,422 fat 153,418 206, 889 282,171 
3,440, 720 3,056, 989 2,506, 849 9,011,478 3,442,484 3, 103, 669 
10, 248,339 9,054,489 7,233,335] 10,249,691) 10,253,803 9,181,924) 
3,594,330 3, 764,479 4,064, 853 4,218,175 4,858,139 5,064,582 
13,582,187) 14,263,297) 14,968,712) 16,474,469} 18,608,237] 19,334,364 
3,345, 966 3,389, 739 3,491,476 4,566, 432 3,973, 236 4,097,438 
8,716,771 8,525,946 8,731,699] 12,826,530} 10,381,466) 10,223,379 
3,472,920 3,334, 694 3,944, 792 6,863, 271 5,106, 726 4,062,998 
4,780,423 4,492,547 5,665, 837]| -10,337,049 7,529,975 5,541, 243 

505, 820 615,875 761,513 - 505, 820 621,478 

487,754 605,316 665, 412 - 487, 754 614, 807 
14,359,756} 14,161,776] 14,769,483) 18,959,351) 17,886,405) 16,950,165 

37,815,474) 36,941,595} 37,264,995) 49,887,739] 47,261,235) 44,895,717 

1,509 1,308 2,540 147,936 75, 848 67,869 

28 , 822 52,444 40,095 405,361 296,778 381, 734 

170 43 - 466, 248 385, 685 392, 632 

38,088,347] 37,487,667} 37,684,939] 52,014,768) 49,048,356) 47,166,122 
117,971,909} 109,799 938] 108,632,899) 159,870,198] 148,418,872] 188,841,797) 186,591,466 


131,164,931 


| | [| | |] | |! |! 


536 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1630. 
IV. Wocd, Wood Products and Paper—con. 
Paper, n.o.p.— 
1 Paper DOAT tm een nce ene ores sehen eee $ 920, 768 839, 509 696, 962 803,377 
2 EBOOK papernr ct serie eee eee tee een cewt. 6, 662 2.702 3,922 3,626 
$ 49,152 28,315 44,740 45, 287 
3 INGE WADING teee ties ae oe secrete tem een tbeeners cewt. 405, 697 898,103 3,136, 427 3,370,066 
$ 1,314, 642 2,889,786 9,711,867 9,265, 221 
4 | @ Wrapping papert.. semen tec ce eee cwt. 79,472 54,114 61,476 57, 129 
$ 462,071 272,864 310,446 291,741 
6 | Bone" and writing paper. cess se ite oa ewt. 23 177 9 20 
557 ool 225 495 
6a] eWalll paper sore sen tee acces ce ck ou iets roll 1,539,785] 1,365,206 642.713 391,090 
$ 236,569 232,596 108, ¢90 69,241 
74) PROONNE DApely oes aca hee ae eee $ 79,151 119,071 8,874 - 
8 | Waste paper........... 25 dy Raa tosh ook Mc Me ~ - - - 
Lotals: seaperen.O: Dien e tie san eee $ 3,162,548 4,486,042] 10,964,961] 10,544,613 
Books and Printed Matter-- 
) OO KS tn ree eee | Rr een nr Re $ 22 24,326 29,788 20,497 
TON PINewspapers Ete s. caavtcee ce a tee $ 93 , 932 116,219 156, 550 163, 635 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
PAperiy enh WEES coe ele. Sees $ 15,835,904) 17,171,311] 22,359,947) 21,459,183 
V. Iron and Ets Products. 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
11 | Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... Hee - - - 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms at ton - - - 
Billetsee ie aos ceeeeeeees saceee $ = = = - 
£2 Scrapyrotins canoes ete. + hte eee eo heekeen ton 760 578 335 T2138 
a $ 16,475 10, 605 7,994 16,001 
13) | Castings io. Seka sess Cet ee he oe ee $ 2,815 23, 828 25,185 20,825 
14° Rorcings. =) ee ee nee cnet oon cae eee $ 45,103 2,004 2,099 1,346 
Rolling-mill Products— 
15 j BBarsand rousserc cs oat ans chee ete ton 5, 657 ioe) 116 56 
$ 207, 262 61,240 11, 889 6,785 
16:| BRAS ee ee ae eee ee ton - 1 - - 
$ - 62 - - 
V7 | PStructural’steci ee ee eae ee aa - - - - 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!........ $ 207, 262 61,302 11,889 6,785 
18: | Pipe-andstubine te ss, fee nes resets $ 315,173 119, 503 79,610 171,306 
19 ITED eee ree ee ee eee nies $ 225,373 215, 084 160,814 181,136 
20:1 Bnzines and- boilers =... 0.5 toes coe cee tales $ e127 8,157 5,871 2,483 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 
aA. | EC ream separatorsae-c so aus enone oe Sonne $ 5,591 11,701 4,015 - 
ee | Prlarvesters pee cee en oc dene ee eee No. 1,580 758 189 396 
Ls $ 259,619 128, 148 31,489 65,306 
28: | Hela rakes) seeeeet eee. ole toe tess cet at No. 72 365 - 60 
$ 2,486 11,507 - 2,192 
24 MO WEIS? «RED ete eis «steele 4 Gee No. 1,319 1,831 925 1,056 
$ 83,178 111,645 60, 268 66,158 
258) TP Reaperse cs eee eee ee ce cee te hos ees No. 10 10 - ~ 
$ 973 973 - a 
26°>| UReaper-threshers! +: ... o.ceee een os ceases No. - ~ 1 
$ - ~ 1,094 1, 283 
Rh A PCN SUT S er ec ae ree ens ene No. 145 351 65 12 
$ 6,968 9,521 3,901 1,157 
28° | MDrillsssh ho, 58 eee Coe ee a ee No. 268 239 109 266 
$ 27,903 21,839 10, 733 26,336 
29 PAT OWS sro Het tines nis + 2s ee en ae oes $ 24, 463 10,412 23,525 21,648 
80)| PBloughis 2: eee re ores cere ohana $ 47,207 39, 685 33, 754 22,412 
31 ePhreshing MACHINES <..; <. hae soc ee $ - 2,538 1,460 1,516 
32.| tepadesana shovels. cesecmiees te nae cca $ 0 - 3 14 
Sd) | UPartgt vee. Geemrien oak d.« s neue aees tele domite $ 130, 930 197,468 199,009 185, 641 
Totals, Farm Implements and Machinery! $ 673, 945 638,584 448,376 459,143 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 537 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. — All Countries. 
1927. 1928, 1929. 1530. 192% 1928. 1929. 1930. 
1,453,362] 1,427,607] 1,247,759] - 1,335,391] 2,733,747] 2,657,186] 2,311,423] 2,506,496] 1 
61 45 57 2 63,465 104,481 80,384 62,028] 2 
451 1,215 1,370 20 541,098 718, 723 659, 316 547,040 
33,115,742] 36,411°593] 39,202,329] 43,053,808] 35,437,629] 39,417,522] 45,264,586] 49,800,821] 3 
108,364,290] 118,404,904] 123,097,724] 126,288,591|] 116,452,158] 128,507,101] 142,343,064| 145,610,519 
2,676 128 sas 9, 220 351,472 294, 69¢ 31,518 302,384] 4 
13,471 $66 16, 220 18,198] 2,051,390] 1,642,972] 1,814,166] 1,655,568 
- 19 83 272 18,850 13, 036 4,419 403} 5 
- 70/7 3,300 6,673 142,553 107.¢18 41, 226 33, 255 
116,949 126,528 172, 204 137,195] 3,460,771] 3,551,385] 2,706,413) 2,716,519] 6 
29, 852 25,877 35,994 31.469 509, 335 511, 748 365, 696 399,516 
2,724 1,216 434 2,498 198,219 227,536 99,390 92,638] 7 
314,257 357, 424 380, 49 383, 631 314, 804 357,815 380,977 384,446] 8 
289, 738 327,342 345, 003 292,261 290, 267 327, 698 345,646 292,996 
110,189,113] 120,209,438} 124,898,461] 128,081, 602|] 123,229,734] 134,985,777] 148,394,868] 151,509,623 
132,273 114, 871 114,732 131,107 199, 481 167,195 174,141 188,053] 9 
527,069 686, 035 848, 538 819, 289 817,632 964.768] 1,200,694] 1,264,276] 10 
242,019,601] 238,986,005] 235,665, 0:6] 237,669, 415] 284,120,267| 284,543,396] 288,621, 745| 289,566, 675 
59,202 40,308 53,592 66,891 59,437 40,434 54,143 66,995] 11 
3,335,248] 2,725,573) 3,792,142] 4,534,454] 3,351,423] 2,728,315] 3,840,780] 4,543,649 
61,363 40, 789 54, 602 75, 183 62,888 42,370 56,311 76,531 
3,379,865; 2,734,911] 3,809,298} 4,687,073] 3,427,779] 2,782,223) 3,884,106] 4,727,137 
63,538 56,241 85,068 86,326 68,395 76,147 101,942 122,832| 12 
607,335 547,342 911,465 948, 756 667, 583 783,403} 1,120,029] 1,424,071 
130, 831 83, 826 43,315 240,141 114,119 131, 786 20, 839 275,767| 13 
19,543 4,411 1,067 455 64,646 24,613 4, 286 2,746] 14 
3,363 2,040 2,377 1,638 28,053 15,537 24, 743 17,522] 15 
131, 827 101,448 114,345 76,640] 1,054,980 608, 124 847,248 663, 568 
2,472 1,762 3, 822 2,447 13, 712 30,985 3,879 19,620] 16 
53, 688 49,103 135,561 63,489 513,434] 1,047,744 137, 653 658, 724 
34 47 46 45 9,743 2,286 463 2,490] 17 
3,282 2,686 4,606 400 745,550 225, 607 57,165 347, 158 
192, 049 158, 653 257,913 143,902]| 2,331,169] 1,893,707} 1,057,119] 1,681,814 
625, 329 666,741 745, 223 419,839] 2,064,401] 1,754,597) 2,222,432] 2,202,769] 18 
13.329 3,352 2,344 , 292 894,597 875,380 951,750 909,540] 19 
39,566 56,575 31, 691 11,659 304, 338 207, 689 235, 608 397,022] 20 
56, 865 40, 672 11, 620 9,416 100, 092 77,197 51,991 37,339] 21 
15 33 367 86 17, 285 14, 002 11,510 12,098] 22 
2,280 4,631 60, 454 154,745|| 2,939,985] 2,363,798] 1,982,689] 2,230,336 
222 266 668 61€ 1,803 2,142 3,460 3,976| 23 
6,504 8,074 19,740 18,475 60,307 79, 533 128, 854 139,369 
25 220 1, 008 1,328 26, 763 18,664 10, 58¢C 13,448] 24 
15, 133 12, 123 53,057 69,895] 1,566,584] 1,074,426 625, 168 823, 499 
_ - 1 1 1, 488 1,462 818 213] 25 
- ~ 90 145 143, 705 13,312 75,412 16,259 
- - 1,029 571 = ~ 2,472 2,535} 26 
- - 1,028, 141 523,777 - - 2,471,678} 3,702,355 
4,627 6,839 5,540 1,004 13, 963 14, 232 14, 335 17,144] 27 
429, 265 610, 630 475,418 63,483 823, 732 901, 147 799, 887 600, 81¢ 
26 119 1,255 1,893 6, 423 6,164 7,000 5,586] 28 
3,041 17,399 176,321 242,354] 1,019,701] 1,024,222) 1,176,517 898, 412 
84,111 171,969 208, 505 212,014 313, 283 355, 150 522, 497 476,584| 29 
188, 236 227, 402 503,057 888,546] 2,226,255; 2,151,278] 3,272,043} 4,798,183] 39 
2,120,270} 1,082,659 126,884 316,440] 4,283,799] 3,549,380 326, 114 577,953) 31 
HAGE ere Gs 207 ae by 200 232,591 308, 025 295, 128 194,949] 32 
1,269,327} 1,265,929] 1,143,349 828,877] 2,988,927) 3,051,059} 3,064,433] 3,117,364] 33 
17,412, 947 


4,204,581 


3,522,603 


4,367,408 


4,118,842 


15, 643, 381 


15, 870, 918 


18,396, 688 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


538 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
i Rezors'andirazor bladesessscncaen..acenee 169, 163 53, 825 3,100 66,375 
@ || RINGS A WO te oo cies? cae tes aur see a 1,185 788 998 120 
4,305 2,916 3,398 B20 
Sif Nas other=s tet ee... haere tren Memes 633 493 394 509 
7,613 5,386 4,446 6, 667 
44} Needles andi ying’ sc... ioe hatte 0 behets 197,183 324,337 531, 084 400, 716 
Machinery— 
5 | Electric vacuum cleaners..............006. 20, 700 25, 253 26, 653 34,091 
910,406] 1,038,732] 1,127,075) 1,426,884 
64 #Sewingmachinds . 8 us Lise eiac da meee 2,127 400 85 135 
2. |PAdding machines”. ....66icto. ss eee 301 1,601 1, 288 2,089 
21,850 123,399 102,909 174, 602 
Bil e yipowr rhares eee es ess cee acrnan See 2 3 3 6 
75 500 265 825 
9 | Metal-working machines.................. 3, 766 4,535 3,464 16,944 
Totals, Machinery!................. 1,106,185) 1,350,235} 1,378,908} 1,887,570 
10 sTools;hand or-machine. 070 Onc ceee se 22,144 46, 205 29,469 32, 623 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles, freight— 
il One itomorilessiescec cs relate nee 96 288 - - 
27,120 72,875 - = 
12 Over ond toneancret 2s See ee 5 2 - 
8, 894 5, 700 2,280 = 
Automobiles, passenger— 
13 S500or-less? 5 eee, a ae hi ee 1, 298 1,162 2,485 2,412 
424,703 326, 009 642, 060 734,445 
14 $500 to $1,000 eeeeceereocoe ee ece eee ee eee eso oe 2, 3,326 4, 794 1,741 
2,123,054 2,418,514 Ss volvel4o 1, 220, 686 
15 Overs 0007 Ts... tence it eee 1,073 1, 1, 840 
1,320,408} 1,894,553) 1,504,237) 1,045,899 
Totals, Automobiles, 05% ....<c0ees 5,350 6, 282 8,559 4,993 
3,904,179 4,717,651 5,465, 722 3,001,030 
163) PAttomobilemarts:....<c chyna ios. see 426, 758 84,196 120,551 58,330 
17 | Railway cars and parts.................86 - 500 - 865 
43%) Tractors and parts.;....0c0e te cess odes = = 2s = 
otalsteViehicles!, Ses sco... cee 4,332,934] 4,803,739] 5,587,624} 3,061,383 
19 (Chating 4 dss. he is See a: ere 57,988 27,297 40,096 27,657 
TAS EE AG SAPO LEE RNIN OPED SETHE 29, 864 14,108 25,981 4,303 
Totals, Iron and Its Products..... 8,129,365} 8,195,972; 8,721,020} 6,848,000 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
21 CDAD SS vets «is ey Sw: he apni MPR - 311 460 3,465 
- 3,187 7,246 56,519 
ea) ebaren blocks Metis... Ac .ndee tenn: tno tea 38, 748 39,559 74, 698 122, 289 
91,692 845,510 1,420, 944 2,340, 294 
Zar) sp eianuiactures ls... ..e 2. deers sss cew oes 80,361 37,568 47,275 80,196 
Brass— 
in| VOldtend sora ee. cs ss dass Gece w aise beers 1,959 3,490 3,575 2,870 
21,686 33, 250 38,531 30,105 
ZO) AVAL VCS ee eee feo a ace REM ae iss oS 110,303 132, 863 165, 673 185,106 
Copper— 
26 | Fine, in ore, matte, regulus................ 160, 759 235, 679 214,321 71,041 
1,207,227] 1,770,865) 1,603,291 667,973 
Bea RSIS GET eis oan tae mais soa dn ne ae oe eS = a = = 
257 | KOldeand scrap mnsen os comes nettics.ca nee 234 768 1,716 348 
2,580 9,714 18,478 4,175 
OF IWELOSMSULACOCsniee caa.c peer eects « aa 22, 667 7,286 17 150 
mhotalsCopperléake eee aaeee 1,260,669] 1,819,912} 1,623,376 675,117 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


1927. 


1930. 


1927. 


1930. 
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SSS ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ny 


784 
13, 233 
3 


255 
155 
6,587 
16,499 


2,326,610 
75,914 


235,513 


| a, 


456,322 


4,755,925 


ee eS EE ee ee ee 


17, 068 


8 
2,094 
1 
5,892 


154 
32,527 
13 


9,609 
8 
12, 636 


184 
62,758 


a | Ss SS ES SS 


293,741 
38,371 
122,418 


—————. | — [|__| SO SS 


524,017 


a FS 


1,139 
42,930 


——————$ | [SE J | | SS Es SS 


10, 680, 762 


— es J | | | | | J | 


6, 082 

85, 225 
191,860 
4,207,101 
564,418 


43,714 
351,978 
3,655 


507,848 
6, 627,916 
468, 606 
6,018,914 
52,580 
517,403 
1,954 


ef SSS SS OS SS 


13, 168,010 


i ff | | | 


United States. 

1928. 1929. 
31 - 
2,354 2,782 
8,121 9,552 
2 92 
14 588 
3, 753 471 
15 5 
906 155 
4,431 4,144 
18 8 
925 3,217 
393 31 
15,779 1,856 
6,385 10,877 
304,731 272,304 
16, 686 29,090 
2 3 
800 585 
2 4 
5,457 5, 682 
206 131 
40,447 30, 612 
34 34 
25,482 25,072 
9 7 
14,790 10, 400 
253 179 
86,976 72,351 
69, 095 143, 620 
7,980 3, 205 
136, 633 9,433 
313,594 230,881 
248 12,316 
39,906 38,582 
8,831,287| 11,157,421 
3,674 11,936 
44,216 97,677 
396, 257 218,924 
7,918,826] 4,323, 108 
21,742 3,982 
56,057 118, 008 
428,435} 1,072,671 
3,994 4,725 
513,776 641,585 
5,312, 860| 6,332, 888 
574,448] 1,087,012 
7,377,863| 16,754, 159 

70, 859 ; 
738,277 734,466 
3,085 565 
13,433,073] 23,829, 452 


35,739,195 


264, 467 


20,405 
oe 


14,786 


38,019 
13, 283 , 406 
9,963 


71,715 
31,751, 252 


4,665,369 
82,333 
122, 678 


36,816, 445 


151,842 
141,619 


74, 284, 824 


1,150,025 


61,436 
540,505 
203 , 348 


668, 607 
7,835, 143 
68, 606 
6,018,914 
54,460 
540,515 
387,573 


14,917,456 


All Countries. 

1928. 1929. 
1,774,322 633, 568 
69,127 69, 284 
245, 492 245,441 
17, 639 18, 243 
135,025 124,672 
395,472 612,077 
35,185 39,556 
1,415, 806 1,697,642 
3,464,098] 4,333,533 
2, 4,056 
236,323 408, 289 
930 1,089 
39,833 54,948 
262, 538 90,924 
6,166,574) 7,337,075 
296, 790 267,358 
15,079 22,165 
5,569, 890 7,871,430 
12 9,293 
22,068} 3,923,304 
17, 683 54,561 
7,009,647} 19,219,420 
9,5 15, 723 
6,849,243] 9,894,681 
4,398 1,824 
5,389,827} 2,150,898 
46, 738 103,566 
24,840,675} 43,059, 733 
2,566, 960 2,383, 193 
269,444 208, 480 
141,059 20,361 
27,919,341] 45,773,770 
149, 256 164, 144 
114, 482 129,573 
62, 753,934| 82,256,717 
4,950 25,178 
60,791 316,372 
532, 315 438,099 
10, 822,174 8,608, 247 
612, 836 719,575 
73, 862 131, 866 
595, 464 1, 200, 737 
223,588 272,300 
749,455 855,906 
7,083,725| 7,936,179 
577,790 1,218,517 
7,427,986| 18,968,309 
80, 183 73,573 
846, 713 825, 672 
139,475 253, 163 
15,592,682} 28,046,684 


79,861 


35,307, 645 


eo oO VO oO OB UO 


a 
22 
2d 
a4 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


540 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Lead— 
EN) OLE. 5 SRR ETERS os 5s ee BOE oe eee oe - - - - 
Ooi] TES acce. s Fee bite ac woe oR a a ccacenemed cwt. 950,335 970,257| 1,166,492 1,005 ,874 
$ 5,391,431 4,255,915 4,746,588 4,341,596 
Nickel— 
3 || Dncore; CLC. ceo ARO ose SOe eaten cs cree cwt. 223 ,982 316,078 273,254 128,493 
$ 3,448 ,973 4,738 ,004 4,097,726 2,222,709 
A wNiekel oxidesseet ...2 bet. bebe sch. cwt. - 2,566 2,066 445 
$ - 65,817 65,343 58,288 
5 VINO 5 cioie's Ca Ne. sissies Re be SE A cwt. 19,323 27,995 28,318 7,346 
$ 692,540 980,751 996 ,390 256 ,803 
Precious Metals— 
6 | Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc............ $ 17,981 1,104 21,631 = 
7 | Silver in ore, concentrates, etc............. OZ. 67,877 - - ~ 
$ 33,941 - - a 
Sil Silver bullianis-nqntanlcane ome anmtnetiers OZ. 414,368 24,903 478,214 168,588 
$ 264,287 14,194 272,583 92,000 
Totals, Precious Metals!............ $ 345 ,074 73 ,033 339 ,891 489 ,988 
Zine— 
9 EN OLS: CFCs MN Hows jcarotss eee. eos SEO ws cwt. - - - - 
g S 5 a = 
10 Sneltendst 25 een eS aes ees cwt. 326,051 214,422 271,482 591,667 
$ 2,155,510) 1,176,600} 1,410,394) 2,782,922 
11-| @Serap; drossiandiashes.. 2538. ae. 2; see. cewt. 7,579 12,285 3,304 5,128 
31,791 40,942 13 528 18,378 
Miscellaneous— 
12:) @bilectrictapparatus.......<seebctin .cocoemees $ 126,194 292,402 298 ,649 274,496 
13 | BCobalt, mn: oregs. #a5..S .. 25e8 98s. 4... eee cwt. - = 634 580 
$ - ~ 124,500 111,413 
14 Wobalt smetallichte Aicieee tt s.cn cee lb. 27,506 138 , 799 18 ,000 10,000 
$ 65 , 263 300,412 41,000 25,000 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!...... $ 14,174,289) 15,696,472) 16,347,438] 15,404,363 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
1G ARS DASE GB sess a-cipcinteaererenoend ape eT ho ton 8,751 11,064 6,151 2,850 
$ 650,069 767 465 504,555 323,417 
1G |Ashostos sand act, Web o.oo lBESc OMe oc RS ton 2,266 2,397 1,729 Aas 
$ 52,093 55,407 34,904 60,225 
17 | Asbestossmtrg: .xsesntatetaetetrr ere $ 7,038 5,204 10,233 82,882 
18 | Porcelain aisulatorse ee. a eee ee $ 154 4,068 43 , 783 138 ,406 
19 |Other-clay and. producta.c msec terri vem $ 2,411 1,904 223 1,182 
28 | Coal (nel, ligmite ince sods bie coon sins dass ton 134,727 29 ,261 20,870 25,147 
$ 917,678 216,345 148 ,338 187,912 
Coal Products— 
ai OKO HIM teat wale on ck ae cu me ton - - = - 
g os cs ss = 
22: | PERALAR sss. kets pti so TAM 6 oe con Se gal 44,910} 1,236,876 - 200 
6,205 128,667 - 144 
23 | Creosote oil. Ene Gan... fens See. We! . Hee. gal - - ~ = 
24 || Glass'and glassware... 42+ u0c0es suse teee $ 53,563 33,316 96 , 702 47,996 
Rot | Graphite. RAR AEE oan cn Ge ae bane eee ewt. 9 213 146 "128 
: J $ 275 2,212 1,488 1,206 
2G) | Macaieplit tingchte, fet... -steete dette noe > Aeon cwt. 231 150 90 60 
; $ 14,830 11,025 3,005 3,510 
275 |Otbersmicas), ee ee ee oo cae $ 231 3,300 3,707 1,298 
Petroleum and Its Products— 
28.1 Petroleum, cides ot . .Seh.b2ce.. eee gal. 7,472,715) 5,056,011] 7,242,258) 8,526,834 
448 363 304,420 493 ,404 505,224 
29 |. eiserosene,; refined stat sede e.cs done gal. - - ~ - 
$ = — as ee 
30 | Gasolene and naphtha.................... gal. - - = 1,292 
$ - - - 233 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 541 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
86,271 49,796 145 ,583 200,751 136,458 135,551 146,622 201,127} 1 
491,994 299 ,316 872,914] 1,190,932 796,524 871,543 879,148] 1,192,732 
4,120 8,722 81 7,795) 2,115,627] 2,416,093] 2,533,822] 2,178,016] 2 
25,578 47,412 296 39,619} 12,667,959] 11,009,119] 10,251,187} 9,445,155 
94,223 51,254 132,588 164,290 365,689 367 , 332 405 ,842 293,657] 3 
1,011,746 765,741] 1,988,208] 2,576,761] 6,037,990] 5,503,745) 6,085,934] 4,819,695 
- 11,605 16,537 16,211 a 79,371 95,829 99,452| 4 
- 251,202 318,782 311,408 _ 2,472,589] 2,919,043] 3,035,249 
205,874] - 254,652 470,471 610,010 258,758 335,582 573,151 672,066] 5 
4,985,027} 6,115,407} 11,181,954] 14,943,549] 6,883,200] 9,049,970] 14,875,515] 17,180,031 
6,836,361) 8,990,186] 12,371,060] 34,375,003] 6,854,342] 9,035,734] 12,396,444| 34,375,003] 6 
5,923,677| 5,366,070} 6,378,786] 7,244,184] 6,034,514] 5,463,309] 6,517,822] 7,390,017) 7 
3,469,224] 2,851,367} 3,596,903] 3,805,786] 3,528,065) 2,905,130] 3,671,422] 3,878,703 
3,826,875} 2,891,265} 3,123,069] 1,863,156] 15,778,443] 15,906,738] 14,250,979] 15,186,751] 8 
2,319,039] 1,647,357] 1,818,005 933,073|| 9,448,269] 8,956,407] 8,291,506] 7,691,152 
12,976,253] 13,912,332) 18,234,110] 39,513,806] 20,211,170] 21,378,805] 24,853,191] 46,746,390 
- - 105 - - ~ 225,212 299,922} 9 
225,971 - 659 - 1,393,368 862,295) 1,439,278] 1,628,885 
- 80 - - 984,827| 1,237,522} 1,275,076] 1,355,517) 10 
- 760 = - 6,896,054] 7,085,422| 6,652,637) 6,488,679 
35,997 40,379 63,960 67,788 43,576 59,593 70,895 75,152]. 11 
123,347 109,672 197,043 229,041 155,138 170,982 214,932 249,148 
107,975 98 ,342 94,816 107,229] 1,698,411] 1,848,968] 2,400,838] 2,521,045) 12 
- - 1 255 = _ 4,364 3,601] 13 
9,713 = 103 18,449 261,699 305,226 541,023 450,114 
174,814 133 , 669 243,518 257,800 202,320 338,526 261,548 267,800} 14 
298,307 262,293 451,968 491,889 363,570 704,403 492 968 516,889 
39,007,020) 44,114,499] 63,221,555| 101,728,976] 80,639,197] 90,840,441) 112,778,194) 154,319,429 
88 ,638 74,179 85,477 85,247 138 ,732 129,402 134,062 136,333] 15 
5,184,119] 4,606,536] 5,401,953} 5,588,201] 8,692,037] 8,549,366] 9,090,392] 9,560,889 
121,232 125,600 126,196 141,733 127,214 134,725 134,807 150,164] 16 
1,794,348] 1,928,149] 1,977,836] 2,309,631] 1,922,657] 2,127,805] 2,176,796] 2,513,176 
19,702 17,241 26,015 16,317 59,431 48,162 76,043 137,833] 17 
2,059 7,060 161 692 109,081 180,649 147,279 249,457] 18 
85,727 99,174 135,175 84,478 106 ,437 136,753 148 589 103,164} 19 
449 358 469, 135 463,281 370,012} 1,288,511 914,644 879,170 755,846) 20 
2,146,404] 2,114,927] 2,077,199] 1,720,688] 7,187,000] 4,745,856] 4,523,985} 3,998,692 
88,165 66, 164 42,419 51,715 88 ,336 67,323 42,559 52,119] 21 
990,645 722,274 638 ,847 687,071 992 ,233 730,823 640,078 690,495 
531,633 746,787 375,009 335,532|| 4,316,758] 3,797,990] 3,256,681] 4,582,309] 22 
45,590 52,991 28,110 26,359 378,874 352,247 246,081 177 ,885 
2,234,083} 3,056,443} 1,128,052] 1,016,432] 2,234,125] 3,056,660] 1,128,152} 1,016,432] 23 
370,983 527,287 183,850 158 ,837 370,993 527,388 183 ,926 158 ,837 
23,781 14,501 11,473 20,712 206,180 107 ,686 157,227 104,440] 24 
42,855 36,303 18,932 43 ,959 42,867 36,525 19,100 44,087] 25 
152,268 98 ,976 43 ,995 121,496 152,598 101,288 45,686 122,702 
5,152 2,117 1,658 1,375 5389 2,267 1,748 1,435} 26 
346,973 140,259 80,636 72,540 362,271 151,284 83,641 76,050 
77,851 103,015 89 415 112,642 79,143 107 ,335 93 ,556 115,521] 27 
18,044,939] 10,947,648] 16,274,142] 14,767,901|| 25,674,282] 16,291,088] 24,065,888} 25,078,076] 28 
673,817| ° 482,003 765,683 651,149] 1,135,422 813,413] 1,308,623] 1,281,294 
255,823 530,099 3,281 35,453]/ 1,518,820) 2,118,861] 1,501,863} 1,238,431) 29 
22,070 56,819 557 5,178 191,744 213 ,873 147,455|- 124,309 
1,549,575 232,858] 1,098,976] 2,343,013] 3,278,689] 3,118,503] 4,035,744] 5,071,177) 30 
285,332 50,156 224,416 468 ,439 629,751 524,348 724,385 950,130 


542 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerais—concluded. 
Stone and Its Products— 
Ai eeA brasivesnartificial..c gcse sheienies acre eee cwt. 11,485 50,563 64,866 82,988 
$ 35,913 183 , 204 239 ,495 289,380 
2. \eeCement, Bortland:.:..«.satcttth«s. «te ae ae - - - - 
3 Gypsum, erudewr. nh «.aseh dineckG.. Anes ton - - - - 
$ oa ais = = 
AS re O mee Ws. arcs cote ty care renee ners nyse Sneieree cwt. - - - - 
$ =a Ps pat a 
Ot | BRE CLAS HOT Pern Aaa. Msc e Ee ae. ee ton 20 10 20 
$ 565 300 180 940 
G)i@eSand. and) gravelies: «cme Benot +. chine ae ton - - = = 
¢ EU leh Rees sewne ne. Bis CNSR ASR: Bac eee cwt 15,945 15,121 14,915 18,608 
10,003 8,780 8,861 15,260 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!...... $ 2,024,119) 1,933,969) 1,771,253) 1,952,156 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
8 | Acid eulphurics. #25), 4... /G5.88e 8... 08 +. Cwt. = - = ~< 
g = = a. ay 
§: Acids other sae. Sas. 45. ; eae. Sta. ee ee cwt. 154,836 187,847 181,636 315,380 
$ 1,755,890} 2,234,853] 2,155,707) 2,841,150 
LOPMDrugs ;medicinall\ ce. wies sens keene $ 355,046 157,489 295,935 335,224 
ELL SEUXPIOSI VOSS: Bets oa vty vs so faeewaa a saree pins ace $ ~ . = os 
Fertilizers— 
12 | Ammonium sulphate..........0......00008 cwt. = = 3 
$ fe fe es ee 
13: |} Cyanamid ese, sar oes i 68ad., Fae Ss. REL cwt. = = = = 
$ = fe a= 
14 | Paints, pigments and varnishes.............. $ 134,001 144,292 196,044 124, 604 
15) | Soap toilet cwen nas. fo ee ee. LEE lb. 3, 667,414 6,437,259 3,864,470 4,729,321 
$ 663 , 990 878 ,387 523 ,422 624,438 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
RG | \Qedreenics nO;pe. Fen «+ 1G, RES = 05 ORE cwt. = = 7 m7 
$ = 2 = = 
17 iii Acetate. Of BMG wig dcretaedbvanssoaes.cronsiltice icserones cwt. 1,032 2,462 2,283 = 
$ 2,309 6,607 7,198 ~ 
18 | Soda and sodium compounds.............. cwt. - = = = 
$ ee = = a 
£9) |F (Cobaltoxidetand:saltsuasrcemnteeea ae. lb. 114,223 202,080 111,022 86,000 
$ 158,324 289,923 160,835 170,950 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.!. $ 163 , 833 301,196 173,421 176,589 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products!. $ 3,567,256] 4,234,278} 4,036,885) 4,888,740 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
29 |Amusement and sporting goods.............. $ 15,645 16,924 39,699 43,792 
A "| Brushes: 23, ee ee 6 os ats ae weet $ 59,868 111,681 59,291 45,168 
22. |Containers « 270% es tec Lee Sao ae ee $ 9,119 5,269 4,098 6,777 
23 |Household and personal equipment.......... $ 83,175 199,710 209 , 682 286, 852 
Musical Instruments— 
BES) OT ANS 0.55 SRE RAM oiaseln ARS AS oo sae ae No. 123 89 31 18 
$ 11,395 9,053 3,297 2,352 
20 PIANOS «oi 3 AE EES © Oo ss 18s CR No. a2 32 16 10 
$ 12,251 10,954 5,370 3,330 
26 CGT, ce dsRNA cs 4s AEE eae os os as $ 26,632 29,116 25,742 8,164 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
Gi | te CEA CTAS) + ale 2S. ste cs 0 RRS Babee oS $ 1,207,112 400,703 6,057 - 265 
28 Fas. oc. 5 3 PS aisle s,s RE ER cee a eee $ 2,145,526 1,341,457 2,049,518 2,006,728 
290 Ships and! vessels% ausscasitette skies we ee $ 5,181 1,737 2,593 2,214 
60) |@ontractors” outhts...4..teee eh os es dae A $ 7,200 - - 5,102 
olf | Flectricalieneroy.sce... «deo AaaemSa on 2 ete k.w.h. - - = = 
$ : fae a =, — 
Be ALCO mentee Mae Weve te Rett NG 9 Fae tees Mets. $ - = = 
$61 |Sobtlersrotlects wee wet. ee. Ga ete dO $ 405,160 370,809 427,508 474,126 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!.. $ 4,092,186) 2,668,575} 2,941,722) 3,030,584 


Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce... . 446,872,851) 410,691,392) 429,730,485] 281, 745,965 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—concluded. 
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z= D> 


United States. All Countries. 

1928. 1929. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
955,275 1,237,428 1,003 ,392 1,046,540 1,327,097 1,542,895 
2,505 ,348 3,088,318 2,677,657 2,820,811 3,446,155 3,775,924 
82,860 115,283 1,022,819 900 , 202 934,949 837 , 269 
47,288 78 ,674 370,935 310,730 339 ,267 256,552 
729,093 868 , 044 663 , 747 729,093 868 ,044 855,931 
1,183,561 1,240,439 1,054,205 1,183,561 1,240,439 1,048,130 
01,283 427,074 378,529 411,055 443,100 456,810 
350,756 380,176 341,660 358 , 394 391,797 419,522 
31,184 28,547 30,885 31,174 28 ,613 28,481 
250,854 227,990 232,860 251,994 229,970 231,941 
639 , 962 792,106 907 ,084 639 , 962 792,141 1,909 ,395 
176,404 230,172 276,864 176,404 230,443 443 ,537 
192,809 202,374 212,632 214,377 225,457 223,591 
114,073 124,400 124,650 126,459 138 ,390 135,456 
16,178,552] 17,994,515 28,880,831] 25,949,930) 27,401,790} 28,545,096 
S2e.071 245 ,307 475 ,856 323 ,599 245 ,339 152,319 
179 ,629 138 ,927 267 ,338 179,732 139,128 81,580 
115,543 269 ,917 252,449 308 , 742 457,196 616,002 
850,200 1,882,549 2,012,208 8,150,212 4,101,544 5,014,949 
12,934 12,063 627,061 449 878 660, 667 779 ,625 
985 500 121,250 175,096 216,557 235,187 
51,419 83 ,492 326,958 307,486 318,040 448 339 
105,877 151,094 766,688 657 ,884 637,149 783 ,890 
2,376,463 3,041,524 1,709,638 2,412,592 3,065,812 4,337,370 
4,644,427 5,318,671 3,921,007 4,726,118 5,367,298 7,080,718 
60,047 74,714 499 ,691 420,197 529,293 508 ,453 
158 715 4,087,906 6,836,546 4,046,785 5,038 ,593 
31 159 750,953 947,980 562,836 694 ,256 
34,611 84,965 38,091 34,611 34,965 26,908 
113,612 134,073 127,241 14131612 134,073 106,070 
72,099 113,559 59,776 74,561 115,852 82,179 
238 , 686 438 , 647 181,525 245,293 445 845 854,602 
301,737 433,971 608 ,323 703 ,690 747 ,333 922,132 
1,362,937 2,022,607 * 3,601,048 3,666,242 3,919,560 4,208,518 
147,650 155,350 261,073 395,089 342,797 244,800 
290,985 300,993 447 228 673,303 617,535 479,780 
2,094,927 3,031,182 5,975,526 5,662,184 6,037,777 5,908,405 
8,159,913] 10,779,475 16,203,760| 17,365,516} 19,438,064) 22,468,462 
31,056 55,635 95,210 77,134 128 ,203 131,503 
261 563 120,686 178 ,256 120,060 111,920 
324,808 199,524 683 , 734 715,120 572,701 616,213 
79,055 100,224 424 598 629,331 676,313 820,831 

25 17 468 392 270 
181,250 217,181 326,597 231,578 242,276 197,969 
71 72 821 825 860 

23,985 26,169 211,896 211,656 228 426 218,800 
15,509 10,995 1,109,432 828,909 297,188 229,512 
3,699 5,905 1,276,461 639 ,520 128,040 8,266 
1,397,012 1,330,140 5,104,042 3,542,406 4,265,322 4,790,619 
181,432 108,781 410,183 609 , 767 209,187 901,269 
590,681 388 ,154 269,679 600 , 330 421,969 379,046 
— |1,442,932 ,363)1,499,087,057 ~ — 11,442 ,993,277|1,499,128,786 
= 3,935,899 - - 3,938,182 4,028,154 
137,108 161,720 179,790 137 ,356 162,139 124,854 
5,148,498 5,197,067 6,994,877 5,797,805 5,917,625 6,304,199 


—— | ef Ef S| ES SS SS | 


466,422, 789 


544 EXTERNAL TRADE 
- 13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Mainty Foop. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 Apples Aree nn. ce ee Wee brl - = 100 - 
= - 914 - 
2 BANANAS ME tere 5 ci 4 enw ho aoe bunch - - - - 
3 @ranberriogs pec. cee eek eee brl - - - - 
4 Grape {ruth dete eee eee lb. - - - x 
$ == = ee 
5 Grapes ele ee eS lb. 288 ,264 421,320 246,317 240,605 
$ 44 396 54,811 28,782 26,106 
6 TEIM ONS Leahy kee ees occ PROMO NO aE box 491 2,723 ies il 10,544 
$ 1,489 12,078 13 ,326 48 ,533 
z Melons- dress ee teas No. - 114 325 - 
$ ~ 68 63 - 
8 Oranges erieeet ess Teka pe ere leere ee box 8,629 10,805 8,015 58,603 
$ 25,736 34,997 38,191 211,038 
9 Peaches tee. eet. ta gee ee ee srs Ib. - - = - 
$ - - ie oc - 
10 Pears ts SAE sete eat ee ee. EE Ib. - 3,420 7,000 - 
$ = 978 682 - 
ll Pineapples... ... 78 eth. Oa $ ~ - - - 
12 Plans 's..d FAS 2c aes Gc care tees bush. - - - - 
g Zo = = = 
13 Strawberries Ais... FART os Se lb. - ~ - - 
$ a = ai _ 
Totals; PreshiFruite!, 0+. 8..2 eek $ 79,779 103 ,076 83,910 289,123 
Dried— 
14 UEFA tse eek oc. ee ee lb. 123 ,847 2,743 1,160 1,684 
$ 8,169 346 192 226 
15 Datesh aide eee eee lb. 3,541,699 8,742,708 5,486,205 7,482,110 
$ 190,729 351,395 236,591 300,145 
16 BIS. ARAL «ons Re oo Re lb. 49,458 213,819 876,049 322,360 
: $ 3,803 10,696 53,765 19,778 
17 Pédehes iis ae es a Ae lb - - - 8,750 
- - - 864 
18 Prunes and plumsi. tere. eee lb. 14 - - es 
$ 3 - - - 
19 Raising: acs eae ee eee lb. 999 ,407 381,336 310,863 236,671 
$ 79,013 35,800 25,396 16,787 
LotalseDriediBruitsl.eee one.) seen $ 282,937 407,936 330, 263 365,117 
201) Cannedy, ADS Ree, SO 7, lb. 217,606 124,734 66,898 138,156 
' : $ 13,671 9,947 5,190 8,369 
a Mellibs and fared is1.<. REA eee “Ib, 1,568,196] 1,438,509} 1,061,771] 1,256,632 
pene’ $ 203 ,663 183 ,202 141,892 161,094 
22 | Fruit juices and syrups................006- gal. 12,500 23 825 8,364 19,457 
$ 23,977 35,344 24,013 31,519 
Totals AlbEruitsleyeee. os tee $ 610,769 756,781 616,284 877,825 
Nuts— 
me Close nuts. RL. Aes 4 ee eS No. 1,100 - - S 
$ 33 ~ - = 
wa | SCoéo-nut, desiccated... 28204... 2a $ 10,606 . 7,281 4,146 1,317 
Other, not shelled— 
25 Mimaonds* 24. ee... PR ee lb. - - - 440 
4 $ - - - 50 
26 IBPAaienWt see stk Ce A eos ee lb. 165 ,829 82,162 279,170 332,581 
$ - 17,929 13 ,067 41,950 34,243 
27 Walnuts: 00. G8t 67 Ae ee lb. 4,750 - 1,630 934 
$ 841 - 242 154 
28 Minvondss shelled ese ae re eee lb. 72,278 110,331 115,521 114,073 
$ 34,721 51,789 56,755 52,200 
TotalsiNutsleet eee ek Pek $ 138 ,332 126,806 190,249 218 ,006 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1,637,719 


———- 


17166—35 


1,557,318 


1,603,718 


1,512,154 


4,703 ,067 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 545 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930. 
United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
201,581 199,011 190,622 154,546 201,589 199,223 194,620 158,420} 1 
857,435| 1,123,915 917,148 861,231 857,583] 1,124,839 943 , 986 903 ,088 
2,825,150] 3,318,447] 3,531,015} 1,188,351} 2,869,947] 3,380,790] 3,589,693] 3,923,944] 2 
4,933,605} 5,497,999] 5,204,262} 2,055,691) 4,987,899] 5,571,521] 5,246,109} 3,554,402 
29,023 19,898 21,689 22,616 29,024 19,899 21,689 22,616] 3 
216,176 221,253 241,371 243 ,978 216,183 221,260 241,371 243 ,982 
16,892,136] 19,057,320} 19,945,982] 24,015,866)/ 17,817,020] 19,575,228) 20,528,581] 25,898,332) 4 
823,611 921,142 83,007| 1,133,036 863,471 941,523 911,099] 1,224,229 
16,345,376] 22,350,587] 33,980,103] 26,188,453] 16,806,808} 23,073,565] 34,398,174] 26,572,605] § 
866,144 1,097,236] 1,573,547] 1,350,786 939,164] 1,189,124] 1,620,793] 1,394,126 
316,926 246,347 283,517 234,591 385,889 359,088 406 ,600 344,759| 6 
1,012,134] 1,079,300] 1,330,500} 1,193,351]/ 1,216,222] 1,470,633} 1,835,883] 1,644,398 
3,520,987} 4,512,522] 5,735,036] 6,529,351] 3,520,987| 4,512,636] 5,740,367| 6,529,381] 7 
382,644 498 , 663 572,382 731,527 382,644 498 ,731 573,287 731,539 
2,144,191] 2,362,141] 2,256,797| 2,708,465]| 2,263,369] 2,498,644] 2,389,369] 2,911,551] 8 
8,060,048) 9,554,567] 9,893,629] 8,680,870] 8,421,635] 9,940,781] 10,326,874] . 9,368,082 
13,508,888] 15,725,162] 20,734,458] 20,003,960) 13,508,888] 15,725,162} 20,734,458] 20,003,960] 9 
501,576 663 ,0352 625,848 768 ,583 501,576 663 ,062 625,848 768 ,583 
22,422,846] 18,424,307] 27,399,706] 19,188,122|| 22,430,147] 18,434,357} 27,416,131] 19,199,747] 10 
854,961 927,344] 1,019,863] 1,039,351 855,274 928,565] 1,020,907} 1,040,148 
526,298 519,042 462,056 495 ,290 538,737 524,489 464,774 585,799} 11 
172,013 205,239 268,755 251,392 172,013 205,239 268,755 251,392] 12 
425,226 544,055 572,402 582,109 425,226 544,055 572,402 582,109 
3,939,207] 6,222,419] 8,787,468] 8,552,251]/ 3,944,707] 6,222,419] 8,787,468] 8,552,251) 13 
667,917 832,018] 1,029,277] 1,024,854 668,417 832,018] 1,029,277| 1,024,854 
20,399,716] 23,795,082] 24,708,047] 20,726,166]/ 21,288,234] 24,859,503] 25,915,836] 23,778,878 
128,080 38,536 17,396 168,263] 4,609,481] 6,190,608] 6,122,795} 4,493,344) 14 
9,653 4,425 2,234 12,766 318,716 626,833 773 ,965 409 ,495 
6,356,256] 4,503,840] 3,634,028] 3,615,660] 10,033,627] 13,885,325] 10,970,646] 12,043,586) 15 
563 ,339 418,600 341,220 316,462 762,820 815,829 664,532 663 ,974 
2,679,949] 1,586,192] 1,227,507} 1,094,671] 4,507,351] 4,775,414] 4,989,470} 4,586,269) 16 
244,928 128 ,679 16,861 105,357 373,282 327,653 382,606 360,310 
1,630,022} 1,717,252) 2,384,785) 1,412,494]] 1,630,022] 1,717,532} 2,384,785) 1,488,416) 17 
220,349 157,246 222,943 165,922 220,349 157,299 222,943 175,452 
17,324,868] 20,092,720] 18,957,063} 15,267,619] 17,367,119] 20,107,420] 18,962,384] 15,270,972) 18 
1,159,118] 1,137,749] 1,201,600] 1,328,724] 1,165,501] 1,140,147} 1,203,085} 1,320,732 
35,768,110] 39,321,010] 39,775,494] 30,893,026] 39,497,420] 44,710,803] 43,656,095] 38,322,700] 19 
2,502,657} 2,363,984] 1,903,387] 1,572,340] 2,912,743) 2,965,970] | 2,371,556] 2,483,145 
4,998,919] 4,455,691] 4,126,960] 3,764,748]/ 6,071,694] 6,311,756] 5,999,345] 5,808,878 
14,891,158] 17,940,832] 23,459,351! 23,990,071]| 26,047,533) 29,591,401] 39,908,271] 43,082,076} 20 
1,455,431] 1,585,682] 2,032,741] 2,393,448] 2,156,261] 2,373,780] 2,978,012} 3,425,966 
56,805 117,797 244,117 203,377] 2,151,818} 2,288,592] 1,877,195] 2,365,507) 21 
13 ,028 22,393 52,908 37,326 327,772 334,862 330,019 392,195 
47,804] 45,159 83,857 678 , 955 76,528 114,131 130,940 758,247| 22 
118,285 142,003 159 ,883 393,276 152,133 200,076 210,156 463 ,095 
27,031,800] 30,087,263] 31,165,554] 27,392,739|| 30,296,744] 34,379,286] 35,876,473] 34,277,882 
190 ,052 154,058 110,980 61,587] 8,463,347| 8,375,017} 9,050,925} 7,372,409] 2% 
7,330 6,001 5,743 3,498 177,091 188,251 201,747 150,517 
1,559 1,419 495 872 168 ,737 193 226 162,955 200,805| 24 
70,060 53,871 39,228 55,010)| 1,108,414 811,575| 1,106,981 863,032] 25 
10,543 9,216 9,379 8,691 154,512 107,615 148,199 123 ,099 
1,505,040 805,967 755,905 926,075|| 1,738,608} 1,050,456} 1,238,335] 1,562,262) 26 
163 ,805 136,769 121,452 102,566 185,741 170,738 189,986 153 ,504 
533,389] » 447,495 473,948 741.024|} 1,388,995} 2,025,443] 1,703,593] 1,753,936) 27 
89 ,038 90,844 109 , 609 129,206 165,536 224,521 250,194 239 ,555 
113,576 43 ,841 65,085 23,694], 1,701,645] 2,208,890] 2,029,952] 2,213,777) 28 
56, 872 27,939 37,009 13,255 660,495 791,361 733 ,946 756,242 
5,058,030] 5,175,287] 5,095,109 


546 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
Matnuy Foop—continued. 
Vegetables— 
fl PcOni Osc sear ce acce toe eee $ 53,270 67,262 77,009 71,690 
21 Potatoes (except sweet).........2..+0ss00% cwt - = - - 
3 ebomatoessireshes. .......troet ness oes bush 10 3 14 82 
$ 51 26 94 560 
4 Wannod....... eet Pade «ic gett ave Petre Monts See lb. Ue2o2 21,659 898 13,617 
$ 822 4,246 165 1,660 
5 lwiSauces and'pickles... ...ceeest es s<s5seeeeee gal. 173,990 197,931 167,184 142,084 
$ 319,897 354,233 268,929 256,496 
MotalsMVecetablesiwes. cer... ek eee $. 374,088 430,179 350,369 332,791 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
rains— 
6 Beans): see Sataids « «dao de bane bush 47,863 22,090 18 ,367 13,746 
87,395 43 ,033 60,326 55,071 
7 Orn ic ne cs ee es cere bush 199 ~ ~ 54 
$ 291 = - 161 
8 Oatstis. Uh thee ee + Ae on eee bush. 11 664 1,276 1,963 
$ 15 1,081 ie 7341 2,186 
9 RICE he Seale 5 woe PO noe ae eae cwt. 30,384 DRoo2, 14,036 1,424 
$ 93 ,612 10,167 44,153 6,772 
Milled Products— 
10 Cotn'meal?s, Jak... REE PSL... beeen br. = = = - 
$ = a = =< 
11 Wiheat: flourk.f toc... Gaeo hte. «oe EEE brl. 298 197 136 496 
5,230 2,109 1,234 6,471 
Prepared Foods and Bakery Products— 
12 Biscuits..... A ene tei Mes AEE Eee Are Ak WO, lb. 966,232) 1,307,412] 1,558,495} 1,624,113 
$ 134,887 168,714 211,636 228,518 
13 Coreal foods sperparedwesaccco aint $ 18,447 21,951 22,954 16422 
14 Macaroni and vermicelli................ Ib. 972 ib Drs, 522 794 
$ 116 165 71 83 
15 Malt... 035 SRR 2s oo 1 ae ee eee lb. 59,952 110,068 49 656 22,512 
$ 2,942 6,111 3,152 i e's} 
16 |e Sagorvand tapioca -..5 gare case ne see Ib. 19,996 207,031 5,769 29,581 
$ 1,154 6,650 352 1,633 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Pro- 
GUCT SERA TES. soo te Cae ee eeee 532,632 465 ,924 557,239 608 ,301- 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 
AZ | e@ocosnut-o1ltin.o.p: £8. ..tels. aan. aoe ee gal. 29 335 28,761 56,290 56,163 
35,113 35,568 61,503 61,972 
18.| Cotton-seed oil for canning fish............ gal. 46,725 58,825 126,955 134,130 
56,415 55,256 110,505 119,577 
ASs Olive.oilznto:p cece cece oc gal. 5,489 1,489 1,354 1,282 
6,846 4,137 2,978 2,534 
20 | Peanut and soya-bean oil, n.o.p............ gal. DEO0S 5,813 71,164 77,457 
2,164 O,0G2 58,714 60,977 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!..... $ 100,630 101,650 246,755 269,305 
Sugar and Its Products— 
21 | Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported under 
Proferentialatarithcs.ere sae coin gal. 2,368 - - - 
$ 936 - = a 
22 | Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S............. lb. - 47 - 4 
$ = 200 - 10 
ee liesugar, abovesNoril6, DiS... ..0 eke lb. 2,592 2,300 52 33 
$ 9,799 10,879 580 375 
ef |we@andy (nclichocolate)iassa. gam... - «etmek lb. 3,791,853] 3,219,645) 38,299,540] 3,515,176 
$ 960,973 684,296 633 ,525 * 633,820 
Motalssoucars ote. nes. ees stan $ 1,114,495 832,817 749,056 (igpoo 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa and Spices— 
Cocoa— 
25 Cocoa beans, not roasted or ground...... cewt. 39,109 40,218 15,736 19,963 
$ 626,357 603 , 106 190,736 204,747 
26 Cocos butter ter ws. iehicds ho. ates lb. 493 ,798 262,252 282,135 337,348 
$ 160,535 100,909 97,787 103 ,281 
27 | Other sje ee nt eas hsncer etree $ 49 ,004 16,180 88,156 12,732 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. All Countries. = 
oO. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
228,764 221,433 275,472 310,445 427,635 548,521 760,375 649,301} 1 
281,811 300, 647 472,971 769,401 282,055 300,886 473,351 T00:7001 2 
646,821 798,316 539,803} 1,345,479 647 ,508 799,039 540,807] 1,346,332 
395,945 495,603 600, 871 525, 786 427,190 571,277 745,051 631,972} 3 
1,038,750} 1,349,199} 1,457,989] 1,650,338] 1,173,067] 1,550,102] 1,900,054) 1,955,100 
8,952,204] 10,204,180] 14,210,283] 16,926,833] 13,977,167] 16,443,572] 20,356,335] 24,085,829] 4 
720,824 840,162} 1,169,546] 1,392,824|| 1,219,379] 1,441,089] 1,752,644] 2,106,447 
99 ,533 153 ,334 152,179 175,720 419,254 497 ,528 474,163 454,566} 5 
184,462 221,956 247,211 287,985 582,489 659,396 604,396 628 ,529 
5,311,349] 6,496,376] 7,337,994] 9,196,444]] 6,594,722] 8,175,549] 9,299,328] 11,020,339 
60,719 47,535 73,264 30,141 595,924 430,880 327,828 226,405} 6 
190,905 161,059 322,729 187,519] 1,126,976 962,585} 1,128,112 807 ,859 
11,450,512| 7,484,774) 9,583,974] 9,153,016] 14,171,275} 14,991,064] 14,128,888] 14,839,040} 7 
8,641,324) 6,771,583) 9,346,215] 8,785,681]/ 10,910,611] 13,057,832] 13,792,143] 14,149,266 
1,832,358} 3,092,331] 3,035,480] 3,723,985] 1,833,369] 3,092,999] 3,036,756] 3,725,948] 8 
794,721] 1,783,613] 1,544,595] 1,873,679 794,736] 1,784,698] 1,546,326] 1,875,865 
62,838 164,049 198,313 194,496 523,547 675,842 592,879 578,807} 9 
266,605 561,517 584,239 648 ,049]/ 2,115,787] 2,357,982} 1,891,053} 1,895,785 
41,414 43 ,354 46,749 50,155 41,414 43 ,402 46,749 50,156} 10 
177,849 216,625 234,892 239 538 177,849 216,937 234 ,892 239 ,538 
57,178 69,488 75,246 87,538 57,488 69,733 75,432 88,077| 11 
448 , 933 527,496 539 ,037 593 ,328 454,295 530,160 540,853 600 ,338 
1,721,557| 2,146,762} 1,987,128} 1,787,481] 2,817,076} 3,588,008] 3,724,962} 3,569,592) 12 
211,760 261,986 262,432 232 667 364,265 453,786 505 , 687 492,769 
305,457 253,818 282,269 308,212 326,650 278 , 633 306,873 330,078} 13 
1,568,864] 1,848,511) 2,817,834] 2,694,150] 2,007,452} 2,095,189] 3,074,380] 3,366,436) 14 
152,465 176, 166 246,670 218 ,869 190,071 196,500 265,170 262,773 
21,350,397] 32,180,126] 40,881,816] 25,951,335] 21,410,349] 32,524,599] 41,195,472] 26,139,077) 15 
556,636 963,044] 1,276,278 682,769 559,578 981,491] 1,293,830 692,544 
155,358 232,662 158,556 454,497] 2,824,106] 3,379,833] 3,975,002] 2,931,104) 16 
12,533 23,646 26,541 41,827 102,771 133 ,080 157,149 122,284 
12,582,044] 12,784,443] 16,390,339] 16,695,799|| 18,216,352] 22,358,442] 23,737,007| 25,082,671 
7,638 8,209 25,263 14,984 37,111 36,970 81,795 71,147| 17 
9,397 12,428 32,208 18,292 44,636 47,996 93 ,976 80, 264 
24,761 29,773 119 221 73,726 90 ,416 127,074 134,351] 18 
28,339 30,033 145 240 88,892 89 616 110,650 119,817 
9 489 12,796 19,125 21,614 305,069 283 ,493 354,702 359,358] 19 
20,751 25,589 35,297 38 ,003 489 ,035 552,420 615,805 574,381 
43 ,308 14,946 2,548 5,488 84,041 87,454 126,408 135,551} 20 
41,500 13,362 2,853 6,455 85,372 90,202 120,290 117,501 
127,843 108 ,669 107,868 88 ,052 735,883 808 , 648 991,460 941,895 
- = = =f 4,768,283} 5,098,890] 4,507,093} 4,586,160) 22 
- - - - 1,761,071] 2,212,249] 1,692,874] 1,536,137 
407,106 127,401 181,532 448] 11,295,589] 8,947,779] 8,191,708] 8,057,423] 22 
1,099,739 384,491 399, 142 1,243|| 34,947,666| 31,475,335| 25,309,147| 20,310,269 
49 906 33,998 57,536 49 902 444 077 722,814 829,760| 1,413,904] 23 
231,385 170,147 227,302 175,638|| 1,680,039] 3,245,527] 2,874,108] 3,950,400 
864,084} 1,153,869} 1,075,638} 1,331,441] 5,096,531} 4,891,600] 4,903,326] 5,554,293) 24 
167,259 221,886 205 ,386 237,968] 1,224,526} 1,030,678 962,965} 1,027,731 
2,126,921] 1,297,776] 1,555,894] 1,430,810] 40,486,316] 38,821,678] 31,757,316] 27,987,156 
36,001 30,520 31,664 26,152 137,667 177,783 158,013 189,097| 25 
535,650 490,754 420,521 312,008] 1,786,435] 2,687,097] 1,942,164) 1,971,066] _— 
524,065 978,466] 1,548,869 163,360] 5,195,296] 5,408,622} 5,073,480] 5,867,169} 26 
182,950 333,799 489 ,053 43,446] 1,444,354] 1,916,510} 1,586,814] 1,476,402 
103,325 132,040 110,466 121,284 190,161 185,287 273 ,524 203,957) 27 


17166—353 
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13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Item. 


[. Agriceltura!l and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Matnuy Foop—concluded. 


Tea, Coffee, Cocoa and Spices—concluded. 


Coffee and Chicory— 


Coffees creent26) 53.) eRe Ree 35 hb lb. 
$ 
Other coffee and chicory................ $ 
Spices— 
Ginger, Suneround ec ieek eek ses load oe es 
MustardaeTound sacntece urea ee Ib. 
$ 
Wanillacbeans .crugea., pases i eee lb. 
$ 
Motalsa Spices’... eeye epee cers Pe $ 
OSes sc Se RR oo b lac. ep bee RAR Rtn fA RS lb. 
$ 
Meastie: iis sins. ite toma eit dee oie contort lb. 
$ 
ODS Anes Hema GR Ee 4 a wah teple & weet lb. 
- $ 
Liquorice paste sncve teks ob cae cits oe eee lb. 
$ 
Mal trextractinng austin. «. pot eee: a-ha lb. 
$ 


Totals, Agricultvral and Vegetable 
Products—A. Matniy Foop!......... 


B.. Orr THAN Foon. 


Beverages, Aleoholic— 


Brewed. (heer vetes)...t9a5¢ aes oan ae gal. 
Distilled spintseates tere cet rene ere pf. gal. 
Wines— : 
INon-sparichinges ar. tesa eka gal. 
Sparkling pas cae eee eree serene Gane s ; 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic.......... $ 
Gums and Resins—- : 
CBee ani JOUR. 5s -cov sume: is degacetone lb. 
EAC COP Gs S. Srei ri iwisis Catmictt iiosalacdeaee es bet. 
Hesin Or POM nse. ck ee eae ae ee on 
$ 
Totals, Gums and Resins!............. $ 
Oilea he ain} areal sees Choa roti oe 2 deste ewt. 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— ; 
COHIGAWOOU SU iiiee tes ie cate Bh as ewt. 
Coco-nut, palm, etc., for mfr. of soap...... he 
Cotton-seed, crude, for refining............ ewt. 
Essential (except peppermint)............. ib. 
Pinsneed or linseed frictions Gon cae Ib. 
Peanut, for refining for food............... owt 


Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!..... $ 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

1,163,117] 2,488,810] 3,219,477] 2,508,577 
314,574 626, 965 830, 481 620,318 
23,302 39, 156 28, 96° 34,444 
115,145 256,397 84,469 80, 488 
11,295 22,813 9,350 9, 952 
640, 948 673.616 825, 022 669, 853 
346,111 347,170 441,494 316,360 
2. 00E 2,500 500 10 
4,439 5, 263 395 14 
481,832 614, 702 704,414 552, 846 
15,888,123] 14,664,322) 16,245,586] 15,424,517 
5,848,530] 5,270,929] 5,282,578} 4,819,006 
580 464 1,588 ,019 

247 78 416 688 

208, 898 142,300 198, 482 226, 684 
53,910 33,956 25, 680 22,485 
3,367 1,440 224 3,732 

424 217 60 441 

. 206,546 372, 499 397.685 574,415 
18, 646 26, 733 25,946 52,573 
10,417,686) 10,125,184) 10,039,236) 9,599,516 
114,136 161, 228 199,704 209, 860 
239, 145 322,617 405 , 522 436, 923 
1,217,514 1,849, 255 1,934,302 1,792,887 
25,158,924) 38,243,427) 39,733,685) 36,823,582 
13, 868 16, 894]. 24,907 38,131 
59, 780 111, 206 166.470 237,621 
10, 188 15,476 9,140 10,036 
25,468,037) 38,552,726) 40,314,836] 37,508, 162 
- - 1,450 = 

= 381 = 

15 6 5 49 

731 306 234 2,677 

65 28 52 387 

746 310 1,404 5,732 
25,527 28,886 36, 195 52,095 

= 15 = 

- - = 4 

= = - 126 

43,836 40, 093 40,156 112,931 
38,726 34,901 42,367 85, 859 
11,593 392 47, 686 138,616 
107,825 3,548 346, 200 961,700 
113,549 118, 363 82,051 94,330 
116,948 112, 854 141,170 188, 095 
519,111 428,160 412,589 1,159,990 
39, 894 31,407 30,314 101, 621 
3,468 = 48,153 $9,498 
31,94/ = 423,810 747,436 
453, 987 286,750} 1,209,234) 2,359,787 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


United States. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 
118, 968 67,191 42, 658 24,907, 691 
28, 290 16, 426 10, 758 5, 676, 759 
423,442 498, 306 607,336 453,242 
36,001 13, 006 15,718 1,147,497 
3,492 1, 682 3,102 150,516 
280,856 244,753 331,485 922,245 
33, 335 27,957 36,151 379,518 
34,598 46,481 49, 25C 54, 833 
116, 228 115,173 97,365 174, 180 
258, 879 247, 240 286,474 1,354,733 
164,718 107, 038 53,277 37,091,340 
34,981 30, 695 25,387 12,236,714 
2,315,130] 2,161,539] 2, 185,968 2, 322, 887 
696, 272 406 , 582 356, 296 697,244 
1,699,615} 1,466,038} 1,625,829 2,251,097 
587, 007 481, 160 445,441 749,604 
1,680,406] 1,632,245] 1,580,022 1, 686, 388 
229,301 231,101 223, 686 230,067 
3,624,341] 3,649,898] 3,466,700 3,831,502 
278,792 282,364 278, 533 297, 502 
52,304,197| 55,610,666] 61,572,871 126,355,107 
65 13 51S 153, 105 
147 26 1,004 333, 383 
2,168 2.01! 1,729 1, 633.254 
7,862 6,386 4,221 27,342,743 
1,864 196 2 684, 132 
1,718 353 334 958, 894 
- = . 677, 295 
Q,727 6.765 5, 559 29,312,315 
748,249 917,861 810, 436 1,125,547 
380, 439 447,657 344,101 558, 276 
15,545 15, 108 18, 436 15,732 
637,411 769, 810 853. 938 642,984 
316,371 333,677 303,214 217,849 
1,343,918] 1,089,397] 1,078,178 1,356,997 
2,961,276] 2,907,872} 2,956.84 i] 3,270,323 
247, 425 102, 927 151,834 255,921 
377, 283 209, 644 337, 785 393, 183 
42.447 42,461 52,701 44,941 
531.573 686,444 672,536 562,366 
2,749.763| 3,180,403] 3, 137,831 3,177,800 
2,228,777| 2,355,904] 2,295,071 2, 602, 346 
265.914 618, 416 253,971 297, 706 
2,141,172] 5,205,047} 2,100, 20° 2,421. 260 
261,946 256,518 247, 230 541,553 
302,486 304,265 373,771 797.587 
352, 686 280, 802 274, 560 885,718 
44,775 35,700 34,741 5: 86,247 
92,641 22.717 51,405 80, 839 374, 460 
915,523 234,195 421,129 733,618] 3,490,799 
7,013,847 7,176,308 10,912, 499 


$,713, 631 


7,164, 969 
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No. 
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or 


Co DB  & 


10 


All Countries. 

1928. 1929. 1930. 
27,126,506] 25,126,041} 28,660,517 
5, 667, 068 5,856,317 5,924, 635 
548, 039 546,971 725, 084 
732,336 425, 504 474,808 
52,476 48,542 55,425 
918,371 1,156,507 903 , 292 
375, 128 77,645 344, 392 
53,326 56, 742 79,621 
125,817 107, 966 132, 629 
1,487,515 1,580, 639 1,499,001 
38,658,494) 39,425,956} 38,102,295 
12,310,414] 11,752,521] 10,694,379 
2,167,396 2,188, 237 2,455, 984 
408, 346 357, 503 399, 406 
2,068, 895 2,399, 294 2,802,861 
702, 344 682, 493 580, 162 
1,640,179 1,580,246 1,546,889 
232,1/7 223 , 746 . 218,836 
4,022,855 3,865,045 4,431,746 
309, 151 304 , 492 352,345 
136, 267,062) 132,264,858] 128,688,803 
234,701 242,100 259, 003 
428 , 673 495,531 541,96) 
ye GY ie 3 2,604,769 2,446, 800 
42,206,017} 44,750,649) 41,283,758 
828,979 990, 569 1,138, 633 
1,582, 585 1,977,598 2,145,446 
1,682,912 1, 620,333 1,055,322 
45,900,187] 48,844,111] 45,026,487 
1,186, 255 1,226,885 1,420,817 
553, 605 552,407 655, 824 
15,169 19, 430 17,363 
773, 247 900.097 740, 637 
334, 544 304,921 344 , 937 
1,093 , 382 1,097, 223 1,208,210 
3, 126,920 3,348,543 3,431,591 
113, 218 162,851 277,081 
229,469 359,973 548, 642 
45,066 55,335 61,861 
726,472 708 , 937 813, 937 
3,377, 856 3,241, 587 2,874,972 
2.020; 341 2,384, 627 2,143,817 
623,148 302,917 400.653 
5, 244, 106 2,449,817 2,975,394 
572,215 598 , 899 560, 044 
864.414 842,490 1,021, 053 
725, 084 705, 433 1, 832, 998 
68, 828 66,977 ‘190, 549 
52,148 206, 288 321, 924 
478,201 1,740,035 2,587,498 
10,892, 737 9,817,721} 11,302,256 


United Kingdom. 


67,552 


420,326 
79,530 


697,774 


1,193, 854 


360,348 


44,909 
55, 630 
124,321 
430,460 
292,155 


778 , 245 


166 


201, 863 
11,966 
9,726 
1,608 
2, 573 
1,527 


43,631,325 


53,670,561 


1,400 
242,486 
16,447 
54, 733 
17,733 
97,081 


576,582 


552, 242 
96,074 


393,212 
316,890 


711,756 


146,596 


41,778, 766 


51,279,282 


7,000 
208, 579 
12,157 
24,346 
15, 264 
90, 456 


550 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
No. Item 
1927. 1928. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—concluded. 
B. OrHER THAN Foop—concluded. 
1 |Plants, trees, shrubs and vines.............. $ 30, 930 56,012 
Rubber— i 
2 leskaws(inelsibalata) sectors eas. t< abe se lb. 141,178 165, 212 
$ 4,573) - 65, 604 
S lepRecoveredatareme...... S08 Bes... Sab e i - - 
4 | aad hreadsdl aya ahaa. dsc ACE BER cos RE Se lb. 5, 236 9,057 
$ 8, 735 11, 533 
5 | -; Pneumatic tire casings... 6.55. ..... sive os No. 124 186 
$ 1, 289 1,831 
Gener tubes cnO2p ais, cicstiesetcnopanceescter vee Nerouene No. 58 74 
$ 123 169 
Totals; Rubberts. . a5 Badu: - cebw i $ 679,031 724,496 
Seeds— | 
2 lip @lover’..< $288. IHS wicks RM wes PREG lb. 281,494 356, 939 
; 81, 209 92,073 
8 lheeP axe ccc. beh eh os 5, od dkee cee ire SA OP bush 1,036 12 
$ 4,148 818 
9 eel imothy... tare seo . css e dad See os oe lb. 500 = 
$ 54 - 
Totals: Seeds x. oii co eae ros $ 258, 960 263 , 882 
Tobacco— 
10 | «Unmanutactured sx. dd:..0739.29neHer. i285 0k lb. 115, 232 227311 
$ 51,072 29,625 
11 Cutsek eee Sa oko toe lb. 143,310 134,362 
$ 473,318 464,451 
a2 |) Other:manniactured... J. ....5..02 004.0065 $ 275,078 307, 239 
‘Totalstlobaeco::.: sta ara. sso seesee $ 799, 468 801,315 
13 | Broom corn...:......... i RETR as ee $ - - 
BA i Havin or iee be arate + + -0 dee teens SER SE ton - - 
; $ = : = 
15 | Starch, including farina, etc............... lb. 109,779 232,045 
$ 7,631 13,366 
16 | cl aripine; Crud esyacsen.. eesrooeaeas shes gal. 3,654 2,678 
j $ 1,511 955 
17 \eaRhurpentinesspirits Ol... aes cee ee gal. 816 53 
845 121 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—B. OTHER THAN Foop!... $ 27,836,343) 41,008,654 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable : 
Products s25-esccciese ca eine 38, 254,029) 51,133,838 
II. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals— : 
IS ii. Bor exhibitions 23 «|... cits die ase. dO $ 1,000 - 
19 |. For improvement of stock................ $ 144, 408 207, 829 
20 |Bone dust and ash, charred bone............ cwt. 1,799 15, 226 
$ 4,638 35, 827 
21 |Bone, ivory and shell pron aya MEO.D. seer. 2 $ 71, 269 51,107 
22 |Feathers and quills..................sse00e- $ 53, 283 54,879 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.2— 
resh— 
23 EV ali Dut. Sepiys tas cco0's ore Biskote ie ofc eshte S lb. - - 
$ = = 
24 Oysters, shelleds.c. .c. tae cash vscu slkehe gal. - - 
25 Oysters .other-taeyatcker tek gee $ - 
26 Ober Irgat Bac 5. acct cadena $ 3,221 1,594 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
and ambergris. 


2,995 


1,074 


2Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


1927. 


409, 537 


45,444, 648 
20,357, 953 
8, 692,535 
1,061,909 
145, 994 
217,500 
20,276 
280, 858 

23 , 287 
52,106 


United States. 


1928. 


422,013 


52,604, 713 
19,335,999 
10, 217, 666 
873, 123 
227,935 
286, 493 
21,186 
262,713 
45,715 
88,392 


1929. 


520, 716 


72, 629, 626 
16,450,361 
178,593 
1,249,054 
208, 443 


1930. 


558, 430 


70, 003,561 
14, 052,161 
170, 868 
1,148, 065 
233,112 


1927. 


1,365,757 


50, 231, 202 
22,317,583 
8,692,535 
1,061,909 


1930. 


1,913,447 


73,339, 973 
14, 715, 267 

170, 868 
1, 148, 065 


————— | ef | | | | 


_ , , , , i 


1,303, 763 
323,153 
39, 953 
- 80,417 
6, 659, 674 
440,438 


8, 247,363 


640,320 
124, 698 
20, 290 
33,945 
7,194,155 
444,656 


786, 136 
136,556 
50, 046 
94,992 

8, 054, 238 
543,873 


2,370,034 
586, 468 
831,675 

1,564,839 

6,570,174 
440,492 


5,170,848 


17,441,819 
5,618,975 
168, 756 
192,519 
83,940 


17,446, 774 
6,473,167 
343,513 
674,515 
454,331 


17,113,472 
6,471, 626 
318, 400 
609,376 
540,362 


380, 844 
, 464 
92,016 
2,450,594 
38, 063 
332,671 
100, 035 
970,397 
851,496 


ae 
129, 035 
2,880, 909 
162, 489 
405,546 
102,910 
989,301 
582,275 


425 , 035 
83,192 
3,474, 743 
228 , 533 
420,161 
111,360 
1,078, 294 
594,346 


462, 254 
,902 
61,715 
3,231,275 
165, 820 
344,329 
91,660 
1,171,338 
611,517 


382,214 


J 


92,016 
4,693,145 
217,829 
349,329 
106,325 
971, 739 
852, 749 


1,441, 967 
309,542 
42, 269 
139,184 
162,972 
108, 251 


418,712 
47,428 
118, 034 
300, 448 
23, 853 
153, 652 


1,381,411 
455 , 260 
34,405 
137, 286 
186,581 
89, 954 


889, 807 


24,980 
166, 141 


1,845,326 
493,891 
32,824 
112,910 
227,902 
138, 297 


650, 558 
64,048 
152,474 
381,524 
24,810 
227, 869 


1,558, 629 
496,545 
25,755 
87,912 
231, 276 
113,367 


100, 418 


257113 
194/274 


1,470, 967 
460, 294 
47,343 
147, 735 
293, 754 
225, 584 


1, 247,872 
142, 040 
118,034 
300,448 

23, 963 
275 , 225 


All Countries. 

1928. 1929. 
1,490,115] 1,792,171 
58,203,865| 77,716,891 
21,392,409] 17,415,202 
10,218, 666 178, 598 
873.243] 1,249,060 
237, 023 228,701 
298, 053 240, 635 
21,381 20, 908 
264,721 238, 170 
45,795 21,019 
88, 580 31,238 
26,671,064] 23,090,983 
2,138,336] 1,907,818 
498, 081 346, 280 
313, 830 399, 964 
576,441 715,358 
8,247,363] 7,220,905 
408, 676 448,339 
2,280,536] 2,242,651 
18,475,772| 18,726,618 
7,018,880| 6,766,285 
337, 130 317,921 
673,376 636,091 
508,860 536,447 
8,201,116] 7,938,823 
377,883 427,636 
8, 484 5, 380 
129,035 83, 192 
6,566,004| 7,169, 134 
303.952 355,357 
424.337 466, 634 
108,446 122) 409 
995.395| 1,081,359 
587, 422 596, 445 
101,918,498] 100,865,386 
238,185,560] 233,130, 244 
1,381,411 1,846,726 
698,414 738,119 
57, 688 59,075 
183, 459 194/336 
300, 070 303, 232 
207, 168 316, 696 
1,771,212| 1,578,063 
180, 125 169,649 
126,569 152.474 
330,911 381,524 
25, 283 24954 
310,161 408, 165 


1,565, 629 
737,405 
47,295 
151,013 
307,328 
266, 145 


1,171,04 
134, 736 
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552 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
1. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.2—concluded. 
Dried, Salted, Smoked or Pickled— 
1 (00 RS Aa Aen eri ea ty Senn Ib. 200 - 32,526 - 
$ 4 - 3,606 - 
2 Herring secs. eer. he RRS ca eee lb. 886, 782 1,021,491 1,444,314 1,414,983 
$ 66,382 81,535 114,218 108,471 
3 OEbER : POR a 1 ba Re OR AR es $ 3,780 1, 230 5,408 10, 842 
Canned— 
4 Sardines, 8 02. or less............s60s006 box 34,612 85, 226 56, 155 86, 766 
$ 2,812 7,974 3,589 7,114 
5 Sardines, Other’... 2.hees ee ss dace ereet box 4,845 iet55 1,942 180, 739 
$ 535 206 245 17,069 
6 Other cannedsisht. a) shite. dss cee $ 104, 948 127, 248 112,510 110, 655 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.l...... $ 186,250 226,045 251,542 262, 666 
Furs and Fur Skins— 
Unmanufactured— 
7 Undressed (including marine)........... $ 1,050, 162 916, 967 874,341 611,781 
8 [HEL ee aber Aeoe ee pate ROPER TN he $ 221,433 278,212 200,546 161,859 
9 Manalacturods. 8.35.5 Kees eet oo os. eee $ 38,460 38, 692 36,186 38,974 
Totals, Furs and Fur Skins........... $ 1,310,055 1, 233, 871 1,111,073 812,614 
16 | Bristles, animals. frente cs Meter oe cae lb. 9,646 18,376 8,349 6,338 
$ 14,314 20,023 11,973 11,993 
1) (Hair-and-nfre:-of-n:o pret sirtcrr re ooee $ 11,360 14,425 23, 454 10, 746 
Hides and Skins— 
12 |}: Calberereth er ein eee ee ee cwt. - - - 1,907 
$ ~ - - 25,778 
13 Cattle LUE i ah eS cwt. ens Sad 5,636 3,852 5,155 
$ 23, 926 109, 167 75,350 73, 203 
14 SHED 66 RRR AR oe SORE GRE... SAA cwt. 1,079 87 1,029 114 
$ 31,425 1,439 29,456 5,104 
Totals, Hides and Skins!............. cwt. 3,969 6,419 5,458 ~ 8,064 
$ 94,347 128, 244 115, 880 128, 689 
Leather— 
15 Wnmanufactiredtts -<..c tener soon we $ 728, 223 1,501,004 1, 280, 952 1,170, 663 
Manufactured— 
Boots and shoes, n.o.p.— 
16 | GDB Re ss SO BGS, . SAGAS pair 186, 722 221,940 191,099 210, 936 
$ 579,455 683 , 343 680, 259 721,585 
17 Womentet,.fte. cle oe pair 94,072 55, 746 49,104 47,631 
$ 144,015 99,441 93, 210 87,482 
18 Childrerase dk .. Re Pe eos BEF pair 75, 133 51, 282 59, 252 49,371 
$ 57,465 41,756 55,330 46,124 
19 Gloves and: mitts <-7s ieeer ve8 eee $ 185, 783 175,570 136,978 156, 621 
‘Lotals sEeathert??, 20) 298, 509 Ree $ 2,032,368 2,837,381 2,564, 152 2,448, 336 
Meats— 
20 }) Beelfirésh i9, SOL SSS. OL Aah Or, HRT Ib. 445 1,020 132, 084 303, 655 
$ 112 98 12,080 31,491 
ek Mitton, fresh. ones eee beth lb. 43,154 11,716 ~ 39, 884 
$ 4,249 1,003 - 4,249 
pe it ork, frosty 4. vras2.. ats tenes ote aoe lb. - - ~ - 
$ a ad = = 
Re |e Daven and famet’,... ieee od... ee lb. 1,893 89,931 1,658 1,178 
$ 2,897 12,393 712 589 
af Canned meats ko 2 PO he RD lb. 1,625, 147 542,950 637,485 252, 024 
$ 280,368 110, 960 99,526 59, 784 
25 |, “Pork, barrelled in brine) )) 69.0... 2204,5 lb. 200 600 ~ - 
: $ 33 87 - ~ 
AG \tPork: Gry asitod.-. co: 83.0 fiat ye tee Ib. - - - = 
$ = - = “e 
Bd: | PROMURERO. EE Pate ech ater cas kk oa ee Ib: 67 43 64 - 
$ 13 42 29 - 
28 | Soupe, all leimdeee: ...-.tieedo lee. con eee $ 1,280 4,070 $512 2,302 
Lota le) Megat <i... ceotw teens aa cueetik $ 435, 632 310,040 277,679 251,871 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
and ambergris. 


2 Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils 
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SN a e ) 


45, 232 
4,271 
719, 856 
74,034 
29,591 


52,809 
5, 954 
21,579 
4,825 
250, 682 


985, 947 


7,428, 084 
348, 270 
5, 694, 866 
289,749 
214, 430 


8,593, 229 
706,717 
415, 881 

59,091 
937,554 


3,695, 431 


1,334,539 


8,476,974 
3,180,994 
295,981 


~ 9,626,411 


197,844 
313,798 
239, 263 


70,971 

1, 658, 287 
358, 392 
4,352,993 
26,390 
731, 133 


463,535 
7,092, 223 


4,354,009 


131,343 
308, 200 
249, 661 
855, 073 
19, 829 
21,486 
15, 742 


6,454, 844 


126, 466 
48,307 
770, 246 
179, 249 
1,864, 866 
392, 468 
832,049 
159, 697 
309, 483 
62,148 
7,705,176 
980, 837 
1, 220,307 
181,113 
411,124 
152, 431 
1,400, 264 


3,727,727 


3,609, 366 


United States. 
1928. 1929. 

26,787 16,525 
3,027 2,139 

674, 918 674, 980 
71,989 67,099 
38,353 36,042 
35,417 58,037 
4,272 6,522 
6,747 12,910 
1,496 2,450 

239, 675 403,914 
1,067,487] 1,320,073 
11,097,336] 11,862,535 
1,110,625} 1,185,205 
96, 028 194,985 
12,303,989] 13,242,725 
198, 489 226, 826 
291,040 329,557 
159,127 257, 123 
79, 786 55,737 
2,194,407] 1,767,450 
353, 256 275,789 
6,824,780] 6,099,308 
38,317 32,611 
980,513 991,438 
480,058 378, 135 
10,184,917] 9,286,066 
4,398,312] 4,637,927 
110,802 80, 668 
327,068 256, 927 
292,373 369,165 
1,065,140] 1,355,865 
- 91,495 24, 258 
20,059 21,888 
14,517 15,999 

- 6,843,848] 7,235,884 
128,849 124,831 
60, 258 58,873 
727,661 574,400 
165, 094 134, 882 

1, 137,362 523,876 
185,532 85, 605 
2,792,761| 2,876,625 
336, 795 379, 994 
284,482 395, 996 
63, 617 75,333 
7,753,592| 9,893,248 
895,477| 1,151,676 
788,053| 1,229,143 
101,589 171, 908 
457,839 490, 625 
163, 646 178,376 
» 1,459,869]  1,847,074I. 
4,282,706 


5, 634,979 


All Countries. 

1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
14,444] 5,301,602) 11,775,343] 8,173,867 
1, 702 272, 230 509,375 400, 624 
514,576 7,499,525 6, 678, 669 6,861,121 
84, 994 337, 968 318,919 660, 002 
38, 050 223, 632 203, 353 197,558 
127,670 6,446,976 13319, 502 8,342, 256 
11, 296 498, 694 619,452 651,451 
51,004 127,460 113,412 145, 214 
6,136 24,265 27,853 37,590 
442,878 527, 862 571,095 820, 716 
1, 239, 603 2,790,455 3,290,015 3, 685,037 
7,206,227] 9,953,730] 13,289,863} 14,069,793 
1, 669,599 3, 281,370 8, 206, 436 2,836,391 
201, 684 130,024 Lovsa22 259, 656 
9,077,510] 13,365,124) 16,653,821} 17,165,840 
222,383 259, 820 260,994 273, 835 
359, 934 384, 458 364, 226 385,401 
379,978 281, 229 194, 460 324, 699 
59,475 81, 687 88,507 60,580 
1,547,548 1, 947, 738 2,461,515 1,929, 292 
259, 266 452,680 534, 816 384, 367 
3, 713,055 5,833,279| 10,324,681 8,613, 120 
33, 674 31,175 38,811 35,874 
865, 753 885,574 990, 881 1,086, 080 
362,830 579,085 678, 670 507, 773 
6, 267,935 9,057,183} 14,140,338] 12,429,221 
4,679,656] 5,134,475) 5,960,105} 6,009,148 
102,382 322,697 337,534 275,937 
285,000 891,531 1,018, 232 943 , 269 
421, 680 359, 956 399,917 471,964 
1,432,055 1,052,151 1,205,218 1,598, 989 
43,182 105, 207 75, 005 84,367 
33, 868 86,103 64,225 78,476 
18, 009 806,073 883, 059 1,064, 406 
7,352,782 9,236,368] 10,518,094] 10,998,029 
191, 286 176, 333 331,928 3,292,158 
82,516 52,672 73,499 309, 643 
459, 233 1,721,453 2,295, 163 4,003,484 
111,715 298, 813 362,926 563,080 
1,179,597 1, 864, 866 1,137,362 523, 876 
178, 696 392,468 185,532 85, 605 
7,720, 204 834, 003 2,883, 016 2,878,599 
1,121, 267 162,624 349,318 380, 831 
i Pasa Ns 3,955,012 4,022,968 5,918,875 
96,443 606,011 558, 630 802, 422 
11,566, 469 7,710,576 Leto ousoe 9,895, 648 
1,298,312 981, 627 896,070 1,152,035 
1,809,031 1,220,307 788, 053 1,229,143 
251,489 181,113 101,589 171, 908 
588, 232 412, 638 458, 620 496,316 
218,775 153, 203 164,018 180,717 
19500274 1,402,113 1, 464, 731 1, 850, 607 
4,561,648) 4,585,535) 5,904,979 


11,953,949 


279, 978 
439,417 
447,712 


67,715 

1, 754, 982 
369,115 
5,460, 207 
35, 624 
916, 766 


486,442 
8, 402, 075 


5,919, 500 


319, 780 
1,017, 428 
554, 150 
1,734,942 
94, 107 
83, 606 
1,550, 022 


11,537,331 


4,536,114 
452,602 
4,979, 227 


1,299, 418 
1,809,151 
251,508 
594,500 
220, 488 
1,974,052 


7,599,473 
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1928. 
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10 
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IX. Animals and Anima! Products—concluded. 


Milk and Its Products— 


Button’. pee. meso... Ree eet ot he. eee ite 
Cheesenisitne. S004... APR BOA a. eee ae ie 
OtERGr Se VRS S ES son ooo $ 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 
Codeliver ott eee se ote Oe ee... Oe gal. 
Grease, rough, for mfr. of soaps and oils.. ewt 
ardent rene ed: CE PES. os eee lb 
$ 
Landscompoundaenr: .teneee eee N é 
Totals;, Oils; Fats, ete-2..... i. cook sens. $ 
Mersin: shell ron 254. f.:< «eek dete. sda ieoe: doz. 
LES 5 TOLD ics. tecorebecdcccmreseuetts tees RC RASS een: — 
Gre] SibIN eas atm acisnentees ahr stice Borer povoricn are eS os 
Glue, powdered or sheet...........0.0.0008 lb. 
$ 
SQUSAZEKCASINGS sande sine? avec ee eo ean ote $ 
Totals, Animals and Anima! Products!.. $ 
IKE. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
Ravwe including dinters. .asen mes. ss elem oe lb. 
$ 
Yarns, Thread and Cordage— 
Cordageland stwine:....ene a5.508 boience ‘e 
Crochet and knitting dp. wiicers.cess bald s « lb. 
$ 
Varig Now40 and finers. sansa coe tas lb. 
$ 
Yarmyloremireoi threacks. cen... ates lb. 
$ 
Piece Goods— 
Not bleachedign. «:.. mes. daees:. ss bn ace yd. 
: $ 
Canton flannelsete, ...ccees seo as. tee oe yd. 
$ 
Plainshirtings secern.§ nk. seeere tae cas yd. 
Bleached or mercerized..............0- yd. 
$ 
erin teds anrO: Danes aren Hee erie cae Ase ee yd. 
$ 
Varnor piececdy ed’... a9. roth oe as eta yd. 
$ 
With cut pile (velveteens and corduroys) yd. 
$ 
Lace and Embroidery— 
im DPOIderiesaen) 0.5. 4a aa oe cee e $ 
Lacésnetiand mits. Ofcan eacd- ++ 2can oe $ 
Wearing Apparel— 
Socks and stockings...........:...... doz. pr. 
ODDS Clothiness! 2. scan. oats ces Ok 
Blankets, household... cc. eqe-<-.0cae9-8 $ 
Gur bains gage ei ht ate os, eee $ - 
ELandkereliielscaae cco, atc aetee a). ee $ 
Quilts, etc., not coloured: .......0..-00ss+6 $ 
Sheets and pillow-cases, not coloured...... $ 
Totals. COLOn ncn 2% ccatis esther > 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


1,418,444 
504, 679 
46,923 
16,488 

§, 946 


143, 705 


5,404, 629 


1,059 
311 


213,963 
56,121 
6, 285 
11,555 
856, 184 
663,294 


7,717,028 
§23, 139 
731,330 
116, 137 
579, 946 
104, 026 

4,014, 138 
721, 853 

4,619, 602 

1,008, 418 

23, 145, 648 

5,374, 105 
839, 227 
561, 466 


21,847 
1,286, 687 


19,806 
53, 281 
365, 534 
43,019 


988 , 252 
347,243 
259,446 


15, 133, 478 


1,325,190 
457,809 


29,363 


6,099, 435 


92,266 
11,221 


231,145 
65,381 
3,156 
5, 738 
903 , 370 
667, 857 


9,329,995 
757,359 
563,567 

$8,356 
771,047 
123,445 

4,890,715 
800, 256 

5,470,924 

1,147,180 

18,418, 949 

3,948, 931 

1,162,624 
711, 028 


28,786 
1,134,176 


19,864 
48,841 
372,334 
43, 252 


919,679 
284,161 
308, 230 


13,791,342 


610,570 
228, 512 
75, 768 
28, 938 
5,766 


2,126,674 
250,521 


5, 6€4, 451 


15,954 
3,343 


107, 662 
28, 480 


458, 836 
377,877 


8,659,477 
885, 553 
385, 695 
107, 002 
872,944 
131,815 

6,676, 947 

1,012,796 

8,339, 879 

1, 677, 236 

16,684,921 

3,392,417 

1,481,472 
802, 239 


37,237 
707, 236 


11,051 
29,860 
489,955 
17,644 
299, 068 
743, 023 
145, 442 
371,371 


13,616, 887 


1,128,672 
413,369 
194, 885 


a 
4 


32 
4 


Poa 
237 , 632 


5, 288,528 


332, 455 
73,134 


139, 189 
30,477 
805 
1,325 
989, 920 
741,663 
453,502 
364, 191 


5, 981, 914 
633,677 
417,893 
100, 151 
449,971 

63,627 


- 6,690,034 


1,051,594 
7,148, 496 
1,384, 481 
13,762,158 
2,642,444 
1,337,479 
704,130 


63, 600 
628, 774 


19, 090 
51,441 
443, 866 
26,645 
253,045 
813,442 
133,718 
429,376 


11,843,311 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
59,057 104,079 46,681 176,905] 7,190,267] 15,626,007] 25,609,915} 41,919,372] 1 
24,945 43,003 21,474 76,814] 2,548,856] 5,532,910} 9,028,528] 14,471,688 
506, 749 471,544 357,281 386,370] 1,340,017] 1,669,992] 1,936,196] 2,063,898} 2 
180, 462 186, 204 125, 204 135, 468 459, 929 570,141 572,049 627,107 
51,870 35,710 40,496 60, 1C0 109, 987 76, 608 90, 600 116,443] 3 
20,919 34,657 14,567 8,754 262, 256 251, 480 181,566 210,183) 4 
21,991 28,526 16,364 12, 22¢ 199, 182 248,563 204,872 179, 717 
144, 136 128,240 112,470 139, 612 159, 388 142,065 122,389 156,330] 5 
1,194,108] 1,042,549 972,775| 1,119,678] 1,312,738] 1,130,155} 1,052,082] 1,251,280 
1,532,820 453,101 948,175 948,145] 1,537,314 453, 938 948,271 948,204 6 
196,717 48,508 110,386 65,715 197,636 48 , 676 110,405 05,728 
582,531 237,552] 1,374, 756 301,470 947,216] 1,075,009} 1,510,132 651,797, 7 
61,181 24,507 131,975 29,716 97,475 88,959 144, 243 60,700 
1,773,633] 1,456,375) 1,528,618] 1,540,209] 2,249,550] 1,931,457] 1,946,187] 2,020,852 
3,0/0, 762 939,983} 1,078,258] 2,796,385] 3,120,940] 1,000,278] 1,138,207) 2,853,277] 8 
1,301,410 449, 894 380, 323 936,4221 1,317,484 476, 605 395,513 950,357 
372,651 793,319 412,150 496,667|| 1,691,359] 1,625,956} 2,861,183 686,003) 9 
86, 430 197,431 112,879 226, 133 329,119 402,790 651,541 329,971 
227,298 257,573 298, 465 264,452|| 1,180,306] 1,350,782} 1,698,167} 1,763,807| 10 
171,071 215, 062 230,422]  . 203,688 413,54 472, 630 590, 706 658, 832 
473,949 580, 000 537,190 810,672] 2,310,742] 3,245,594] 3,201,625] 4,454,439] 11 
64,399 77,778 66,336 109, 502 248,475 367,734 371,436 498,159 
215,407 204, 498 223, 072 220,471} 1,955,148] 2,121,092) 2,163,664] 1,547,994] 12 
25,487,384| 49,582,857| 42,654,255| 37,388,12¢]] 53,214,135] 65,799,621] 71,661,754] 69,853,833 
149,666, 430} 146,132,355] 150,83¢,641] 125,432,746] 149, 143,841] 146,224,621] 151,126,982] 126,069,888} 13 
20,925,417| 25,616,881] 29,027,014] 22,123,264|| 20,934,964] 25,628,102} 29,069,275] 22,243,795 
379.555 121,325 159, 238 170, 208 602, 185 363, 142 268, 664 321,838] 14 
168, 460 45,457 76, 230 68,730 227,055 113, 45 105,119 100, 685 
13, 059 6,370 5,374 1,968 132, 924 86, 466 52,376 70,803} 15 
21,171 11,386 7,716 2,442 320, 933 192, «70 145,267 119, 185 
2,104,714] 2,215,596] 2,338,505} 2,035,566] 2,960,943) 3,117,986] 3,506,944] 3,025,486] 16 
1,713,766] 1,805,182] 1,875,687] 1,848,532] 2,377,131] 2,523,134] 2,830,701] 2,590,195 
s ct 272,828 250,427 - - 724, 185 705,249] 17 
- - 272,714 221,709 - ~ 654,774 586, 872 
13,449,321] 19,359,431] 36,482,811] 28,787,373|| 21,181,037] 28,772,857] 45,244,920] 34,847,538] 18 
1,194,215] 1,816,804] 4,980,918] 3,717,540] 1,823,372] 2,603,026] 4,965,271] 4,369,275 
1,176,618 768, 899 779,467 127,727|] 1,919,069} 1,335,961] 1,165,790 546,560] 19 
124.038 91, 898 73, 669 14,965 241, 968 191,514 180, 803 115, 204 
835,742| 1,242,995 351,070 708,464 1,454,517] 2,047,315] 1,254,738} 1,158,971] 20 
120, 904 189,534 51,074 116,673 231, 806 318,944 187,124 180.483 
6,054,279] 6,379,586] 6,503,672] 10,155,121] 10,247,761] 11,537,422] 12,467,440] 17,114,597] 21 
747,978 724.908 771, 286 711,221] 1,506,491] 1,578,627] 1,840,278] 1,820,857 
4,961,038} 6,154,642] 9,875,889] 13,857,658]/ $,822,617] 11,989,276] 18,933,308} 21,669,931] 22 
829,958] 1,057,622] 1,620,746]  2,209,219]] 1,896,147] 2,308,691] 3,475,321] 3,777,415 
16,576,070] 15,888,547] 14,599,442] 12,219,743]/ 42,342,297] 35,917,801] 33,511,827) 28,481,288] 23 
3,371,284] 3,021,281] 2,698,846] 2,152,525] 9,636,932] 7,942,071] 6,814,141] 5,640,783 
123,410 241,001 486, 774 310,132] 1,149,052] 1,711,505) 2,346,448] 1,926,984] 2t 
+ §2,311 147,361 402,393 231,582 812,988]. 1,171,534] 1,548,547| 1,172,813 
24,120 36,840 8,721 12,198 188, 473 209, 749 142,307 172,988} 25 
407, 286 345,915 352, 707 351,806] 2,242,515] 2,064,045) 1,331,008] 1,433,069] 26 
543, 089 494,107 397, 788 305,895 599, 927 561,441 619,434 592,453| 27 
893, 9423 764, 650 524, 058 404,112} 1,004,727 871,870 730, 514 686, 141 
744,373 791,114 867,654] 1,091,735] 1,460,345] 1,402,516] 1,624,193] 1,841,665} 28 
176,516 286,845 218, 898 78,378 254, 154 420, 612 351, 897 341,764] 29 
~ - 120,910 90, 946 - - 601,764 526,236} 30 
15, 937 22,290 11,568 9,195} 1,392,295] 1,385,768] 1,096,139] 1,192,755) 31 
178, 463 150,118 26, 904 10, 108 552, 850 455, 004 175, 54° 145,825| 32 
23,046 36, 946 21, 285 12,920 299,817 357, 963 394,999 444,969] 33 
46,266,761 63,293,783] 54,065,055 


35,525,792} 40,621,777 


38, 614, 227 


54,101, 448 


58, 279, 600 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Ill. Fibres and Textiles—continued. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute— 
Hemp, dressed or undressed............-- ° = ~ = 
2 is Other raw Bax -ete.,.... Me rraea essere chee ee $ 23, 646 14,434 11,750 9,846 
3 Rovings, yarns, etc., for weaving or for 
INSULGZtION ee ent. aon Menten 2,760,448) 2,990,853) 1,819,437) 2,295,906 
$ 338, 107 321, 251 334, 943 449,539 
4| Linen thread, for sewing................5- lb. 278, 665 248, 742 244, 878 235, 465 
$ 391, 898 325, 935 311,534 268 , 228 
& | Other yarn; thread, ete! oes ed. «teen $ 91,389 118,346 305, 816 287,599 
6 | Fabrics, flax, not bleached................ yd. 2,890,357} 3,326,228) 2,176,796) 2,108,894 
x $ 436, 256 484, 652 366, 005 345,550 
7 | Fabrics, flax, printed, dyed or coloured... yd. 159, 482 380,316] 3,091,048} 3,035,877 
$ 68,376 120,125 575,529 544,440 
8 | Fabrics, flax, bleached or mercerized..... yd. 504, 082 475,371 523, 244 790, 684 
$ 170, 444 152,358 140, 532 203 , 628 
9. ic Rabriog Wie WOVONI CT sce uc out ete ce te yd.| 14,015,795} 21,647,876} 19,603,129] 12,073,132 
$ 1,550,596 2,056, 560 2,153,714 1,341,508 
10 Other fabriess. 22.2, seve Aaa eee $ 515, 088 384,573 94,959 130, 262 
REE Bape. Pate SOO. See ees hs oe eee $ 11,965 5, 538 3,378 7,905 
12. + Handkerchiefs: (2... ey eeres, eek $ 379,349 449,307 531,192 621, 620 
13 Sheets, pillow-cases, etc.............000005 $ 184, 783 193,031 213,058 249,417 
14 |. Table-cloths, napkins..................08 $ 1,061,271} 1,115,950 835,313 901,631 
BSL owelay | Se See TS. 3. HVE SES, So eee $ 46,058 439,520 212, 882 207, 215 
Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute!l......... $ 6,005,792) 6,655,428) 7,049,782} 6,611,817 
Silk— 
16 | Raw, singles, not degummed.............. Ib. 550 665 113 
$ 2,645 2,191 1, 656 577 
17,| Other raw, yarns and thread..... ........ $ 194, 244 212,015 220, 069 221, 669 
28 |) ~Fabries, unfinished 5° 4 0y So8 25 2 5 Fei yd. - 5,390 2,216 
$ 12,325 10,177 4,022 1,952 
19 | Velvets and plished? > Pelro u..5 sees os yd. 701,951 650, 586 311,190 149,729 
$ 923, 082 909, 359 302, 923 171,982 
Ae lEibbons... eto. peste, eee $ 71,034 46,459 21,554 15, 988 
al |’ ‘Fabrics, for neckties....0 02. 50...... hin $ 28,811 28,571 41,607 13, 263 
ae |'“Other pete yoods..... .40.0des aoe Sores $ 657, 485 473, 230 330, 145 264, 255 
23 | Socks and stockings.................. doz. pr. 4,735 4,219 8,210 5,573 
$ 36,477 33, 967 62,225 45,797 
we Other apparel: fee hoo scot ae $ 356, 625 412,005 414, 087 381,876 
OLGA an Ce te a ee $ 2,446,082} 2,280,572) 1,616,325} 1,329,586 
Wool— 
2 Epetyy en 20 eee ce oh cogs (AD oe Bs enna Ib 6,145,684) 6,758,498} 5,508,463) 4,936,229 
$ 2,430, 063 2,848, 722 2,670, 489 2,280,124 
me jl’ Worsted tops. prt. oh oes c seen Me) 6,694,809} 6,686,377} 7,473,977] 5,536,787 
3,721,005 4,106, 622 4,904,599 3, 284, 090 
20 NOUS {78 eae ree ete Rene Ant > bate} lb 331,055 404,514 479, 630 315, 933 
140,110 188, 665 233, 142 141, 239 
28 Marg re CIP ae Bs - se BPR AL, tds Ib 3,376,022 3,788, 100 4,976,777 5, 648, 429 
$ 3, 838, 389 4,109, 668 5,566, 261 5, 665, 639 
29 | Fabrics, to be finished................. sq. yd.| 3,171,858} 2,402,955] 2,826,983 1,839, 067 
$ 1, 288, 769 868, 408 1, 159, 705 750, 796 
30 | Lustres, Italian linings................205. yd. 1,853,489} 1,096,880 782,154 535, 873 
: $ 985,000 598, 022 463,811 321,708 
ani PeGrercontines. 27s. tine. bc xn olde boteuece yd. 249,470 293,149 383,331 995,152 
$ 348,172 383, 738 477,258 1,194,536 
On| weeds: ., SGR Fen PS 160) 600 2. - Seals A yd. 4,025,983] 3,478,905} 3,869,635] 2,868,223 
$ 3,757,034 3, 286,378 3, 634, 985 2,642,895 
33 | Worsteds, serges, coatings................. yd. 8,867,665] 8,573,388] 8,423,926] 6,663,242 
‘ $ 11,755,726) 10,927,901} 11,235,198 8,794,919 
34 | Other PICCE gree ey Ae eens ved 4 sles $ 290, 666 216,150} 3,778,930} 3,145,413 
$5 | Carpets, in'tie roll... (e022 eee yd. 212,564 173,036 160, 109 186, 715 
$ 299, 699 293,212 270, 926 304, 681 
36 Carpets, other cers. 2.40 fees ee $ 952,768 1,033,156 1, 150, 299 1,094, 940 
37 Socks and stockings.................06. doz. pr 561,157 534, 134 535,347 526, 969 
2,487,868) 2,268,070) 2,211,822) 2,264,536 
38 Underwear..... SSPEARS TISAI eer SES $ 344, 280 333, 430 437, 757 323,791 
39 | Women’s and children’s outer garments... $ 260, 660 195,382 216,107 256, 350 
46 | "OUNr apparels tcc. cee eee 2,384,843!  2,488,223' 1,447,898 . 1,362,160 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


or 
or 
~] 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 


No. 


110,816 96,020 24,231 37, 143 123, 426 99, 503 27,390 42,620 
1,329,485) 1,075,207 205, 949 306,438) 1,458,768) 1,106,248 234, 103 358, 827 
164,986 149, 443 157,077 171, 650 241,847 172,580 168 , 026 183, 976 


1 
2 
623,914] ~§ 757,529 944, 402 538,369] 3,603,468} 3,956,563} 2,834,112} 2,883,627) 3 
4 


120, 104 129, 696 148, 899 81,586 513,191 497,747 507, 839 544,568 
2,854 6, 224 15, 692 16,965 300, 966 269, 794 267,144 255, 213 
4,357 7,901 17,672 23, 425 418,716 342,757 333 , 043 293 , 787 
12,077 25,799 36, 764 38, 890) 156, 183 184,794 406,810 384,112) 5 

116, 734 76,699 8,074 6,571] 3,050,674) 3,542,825) 2,300,252} 2,257,401} 6 

11,867 9,799 1,966 1,838 456,095 520,354 390, 498 367, 680 

40, 496 25,572 53,738 25,915 205,130 413,900) 3,198,404) 3,107,234) 7 

12,057 8, 123 14, 639 18, 958 84,489 135,509 618, 605 583, 789 

3,857 16,815 1,993 6, 887 532, 093 506,347 564,404 845,163} 8 
642 2,968 464 4,206 179,318 161,045 157,329 229, 827 


15,499, 614 11, 845,003 4,693,533] 2,578,057] 89,356,892} 101,820,240} 98,763,425 94,822,973 9 
1,215, 280 985, 143 394,339 163,977] 6,890,604) 7,862,818} 8,167,067) 6,489,887 


1, 208 3,806 54,921 65, 260 522,219 406, 100 289,095 244,532) 10 
294, 210 210, 623 206, 962 209, 457 410,363 278,678 254,816 283,219) 11 
754 1,886 8,819 10,313 412,701 502,491 665,305 768,522} 12 

6, 273 4,688 5, 785 2,011 300,331 357, 709 230,352 262,008} 18 
20,139 8,509 5,474 4,191) 1,172,535) 1,318,057 877,127 929,660} 14 
2,353 7,688 17,581 5,410 488, 203 502,415 237, 830 219,033} 15 


—  ——_s | | | | | | | | 


3,316,038} 2,751,807) 1,865,221) 2,082,129) 14,254,814) 15,132,946) 15,743,014) 14,716,510 


589, 964 710, 238 880,135} 1,118,325 679, 923 938,459) 1,282,815) 1,668,972) 16 
3,532,101} 3,856,327) 4,528,205) 5,600,442) 4,065,514) 5,073,511) 6,547,545) 8,360,968 
117,366 144, 279 117,956 155,046 358, 180 394,054 390,971 404,056) 17 


= 45 , 723 25,314 = == 6,868,185} 5,959,107) 18 
795 1,983 45, 854 25,425) 3,382,115) 3,930,869} 3,965,131] 3,344,438 
36, 276 21,522 46,033 45,999} 1,312,029} 1,319,765} 1,474,676) 1,123,210) 19 
45, 453 36, 929 102, 603 119,940) 1,627,795) 1,671,209} 1,866,417) 1,597,328 


255, 105 181,324 127,085 130,991) 1,373,312 929, 682 444,256 423,359] 20 
671,800 371,038 319, 228 242,439] 1,140,228) 1,457,639] 1,582,080} 1,508,661) 21 
1,807,921] 1,755,516] 2,074,139) 1,915,021] 13,452,946] 11,591,891] 8,757,796] 6,219,672) 22 
68,537 69, 298 69, 288 60,101 79,241 79,145 80, 923 70,197] 28 
616,816 537, 043 581,374 495,021 706, 340 621,120 683,359 582,469 
1,056,523} 1,400,158] 2,430,372] 2,808,129] 3,130,677} 3,377,911] 4,353,102} 4,491,780) 24 


8,297,660} 8,603,718} 10,700,312} 11,922,663] 30,077,476) 29,963,007) 29,615,120) 27,967,557 


| | | | | | | | 


5,473,300] 2,757,188} 4,204,026] 2,517,415] 16,423,421) 13,895,679} 14,021,917| 10,334,255) 25 
1,781,169 885,731} 1,503,316 947,382)) 5,655,760) 5,128,433) 5,790,470) 4,306,945 


271,646 580, 090 218,772 15,192) 7,527,553] 7,688,373} 8,128,303} 5,948,454) 26 
144,319 298,470 153, 426 10,427, 4,410,063) 4,831,288) 5,514,743) 3,671,941 
28, 879 35, 667 38,505 20,977 359, 934 444,747 518, 695 345,409} 27 
15, 898 20, 633 26, 296 6, 620 156,008 211,081 259, 844 151,513 
22,837 23,335 3,804 79,483] 3,581,337| 3,974,053] 5,111,837} 5,877,804} 28 


28,543 31,145 3, 938 77,242] 4,118,119] 4,356,235} 5,733,444) 5,870,353 
= - - 5,231,485] 4,163,148] 4,436,056} 3,079,311) 29 
~ 2,225,133} 1,566,806} 1,850,516} 1,218,988 


10, 248 4,072 5,121 1,765} 1,885,359} 1,103,599 788,388 541,940) 30 
9,990 5, 935 2,070 1,411} 1,005,499 605,360 466,539 325, 460 
170 371 1,406 7, 728 266, 184 316, 227 410,469} 1,327,651) 31 
218 613 1,843 12,317 395, 464 435,256 541,625} 1,624,321 
8,424 17,660} . 24,003 25,892] 4,218,552] 3,812,941] 4,244,478] 3,126,691) 32 
15,519 24, 833 32,074 41,038]| 4,029,996} 3,772,336] 4,125,980} 2,958,519 
84,914 38,144 39,373 46,374|| 10,797,625] 10,712,927] 10,325,958] 8,314,658] 33 
142,362 71,062 59,841 88,945] 14,140,784] 13,437,564) 13,727,659) 10,908,771 
27,476 26,931 446,060 386,313 396, 772 379,975] 5,984,851] 5,210,909] 34 
6, 888 5,444 11,895 33,131 235 , 022 216,377 216,345 271,733) 35 
7,722 9,213 9,971 23, 653 329,036 357, 623 342, 290 390,305 
147,565 178,701 304,981 251,269] 1,852,138) 2,448,769] 2,961,891] 2,854,554) 36 
18, 734 » 15,443 14,455 12,357 584, 796 553,090 553, 682 549,323) 37 
75,996 51, 254 40, 688 39,030] 2,598,324) 2,345,285) 2,277,729) 2,359,794 
8,178 10,901 13,173 9,824 363,076 362, 688 462,729 347,278] 38 


240, 909 185,976 261, 225 298, 222 626, 645 523, 986 591, 626 644,101} 39 
239, 268 - 343, 206 295, 624 261,220" 2,839,095' 3,125,046! 1,862,407! 1,715,341' 40 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


SS ee Oe ee ee eee 


Ili. Fibres and TextiJes—concluded. 


Wool—concluded. 


Blan ketes yess ee tecacery hk eet ae pair 
$ 
Belt presse cli: ter, Miers eeeere re tetas vase .cc ene eee lb. 
$ 
WRotalsee WoC Lae. eee preter. terrae $ 
Artificial Silk (rayon)— 
Rovings, yarns, warps, etc...............- = 
Woven fabrics, except ribbons............. vd. 
Socks and stockings... shies... eee doz. pr. 
Totals, Artificial Silk!................ $ 
Other Fibres— 
Mexican istle? or tampicots, ama.:...ceaee ewt 
$ 
Manila andésisalee.... ere SN eA ewt 
$ 
Binder twine esoen.. 42 Feet ee ao deere ewt 
$ 
Votalss Others tibresee see. aee eer $ 
Mixed Textile Products— 
Rae's swaAstes. Cle. uae ob sete ced ae ene $ 
Fishing lines, nets, ropes, ete.............. $ 
iL Wwinelandicordagey 0:0. Dt esate . -teher aah lb. 
$ 
Ariel allestthers it. ch bese os sk oo te Be wae $ 
Cotton fabrics, coated, rubberized, etc.... $ 
Oilclothsvallilsinds®). eek kink. «meee sq. yd. 
$ 
Embroideries, lace, ete., n.o.p............. $ 
Garments, kni 'tted, n.0. D. (incl. underwear) $ 
Gloves and mitts, fabrie@4 108 LE eae. & 
atishanesserowns,. CtGase..0o.- oat $ 
ELatS, felt. eh. 2en.- ... SOLE. eae $ 
Etats, ;capsnetchyn.00 402.6 ee ec ceeeeee $ 
Braids;-ete:.1or hatexs hectares 3 oe $ 
SULLical Aressines, CLC. aces ee ee ee $ 
Notals; Mixed) Textilest)...5.4. 45-905 $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!......... $ 


EV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 


_ Sawmill Products— 
Lumber, dressed on one side— 


Cherry, chestnut, and hickory........ M ft. 
Gumwo0d ....0...025. ies. cane. ie M it, 
Ogle. Sei aOR obi OR EB ey nd MO Mit 
Pitelupine heal tsi AEB. eee Ae writ 
Wihiteooday. 4... Me. see ae Mitt 
Lumber, dressed on one side and edges. Mitt 
Meneersseactae.... sd CAR 2 <3. ees ; 
we. Wood, Unmird. or Partially : 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
127, 238 159,036 180, 430 
578, 157 750,295] 827/281 
207” 584 104/353 76,580 
202" 6°0 37/033 31/015 

39,140,301] 37,364,117| 41,115,840 
156, 630 55, 190 53, 955 
259.124 83, 896 72, 856 
x ~ | 3,432' 190 
2,319,847] 3,425,072| 4,697,763 
8.395 11,729 73,328 
54.617 58, 782 350,829 
2,714,298} 3,647,459| 5,301,509 
570 196 45 

©, O15 2, 268 841 
7.736 6.057 4,712 
79/285 48.791 37,919 

2. 060 4 BAe 29 022 
29768 55.633 395, 336 
189, 692 179,268] 453,753 
365,685] 286,933 480, 459 
1,329.897| 1,347/762| 1,086,777 
756,980 

351,109| 350,763} 281/066 
781 685 611 
308,898] 419,058] 552, 911 
659.569 693,108 673, 065 
530,710| 517,801 487.489 
720,398 

490,929| . 474,8221 — 1,028'779 
549.819| 588.921 513, 682 
153,270]  244'556] 273.867 
630,927 795,901 740,787 
758,799 713.914| 506,186 
27/091 11.369 4 386 
103,796 151, 194 156,036 
7,122,591| 7,545,990] 7,866,964 
72,752,164] 71,464,17¢| 77,021, 068 
D 4 7 

208 486 : 

ss = “9 

é a 418 

r af 8,000 is 
12 i 2 

850 3 279 

1,484 2,874 3,377 
16,617 34, 686 19,993 


159, 673 
816,548 
60,991 
38,724 


30,040, 366 


341, 882 
5,396,552 


519 
7,518 


25,360 
343, 108 
493,112 


440,901 
1,273,651 


7,528,077 
68, 243, 821 


ao 
— 
oom i iid 
wo 


Ngee bat i 


49,410 


1927. 


11,401 
39, 099 
220,065 
97,425 


3,389,549 


108, 028 
222,067 


468, 696 
19,412 
57,299 


946, 234 


1,958 
33,479 
440, 105 
4,225,868 
180,610 
2,654, 850 


7,116, 163 


1,473, 260 
1,348, 096 


150,057 
168,678 
928, 957 
729,672 
248, 638 


163,429 
83,830 
18, 976 

323, 922 

778, 453 

228, 849 

553, 855 


8,334, 081 
66,925,517 


435, 706 
453, 122 


768, 105 


559 


~— 


or 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930— continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
11,082 27,298 47, 848 143,359 172,651 228, 487 251,370 
43,386 66, 230 136,538 631, 154 800, 390 925,462] 1,015,465 

174,023 168,475 722,437 816,278 483, 950 504,900] 1,071,691 
75,715 77,625 136, 289 461,018 240, 665 262,561 360, 820 
2,676,191] 3,601,113} 3,021,193] 50,575,573] 48,832,356) 54,428,616] 46,644,026 
138,588 63,878 54,904]/ 1,516,448] 1,563,020} 2,240,704] 2,132,362 
350,587 87,392 80,1441 1,850,385] 1,733,546] 2,153,747] 1,678,450 
- 3,598,442| 4,416,435 - ~| 15,313,240] 20,049,045 
605,767| 1,413,483] 1,750,850) 3,994,077) 5,518,223] 7,850,519] 9,466,146 
46, 905 297,054 373, 728 , 002 61,978 387,545 517,008 
113,577 635, 780 745,233 127, 106 193,342] 1,044,052} 1,249,267 
1,212,244] 2,382,566] 2,907,535] 6,301,986] 7,860,718] 11,876,363] 13,418,910 
4,216 24,667 3,872 3,267 5,417 25,105 4,790 
44,733 184,615 54,298 53,610 62,881 193,274 67,096 
479, 920 709, 587 453,678 519, 807 524,124 745,831 459, 588 

3,829,485} 5,452,967] 3,773,122] 5,030,900] 4,255,080] 5,766,251] 3,822,613 
69,119 138, 233 21,895 282,814 194, 647 279, 654 182,258 

866,162] 1,566,442 266,336]| 4,076,338} 2,294,516] 2,912,755] 1,845,305 

5,005,464] 7,581,919} 4,372,057] 9,718,768] 7,310,586] 9,795,697} 6,761,901 

1,036,028) 1,894,810] 2.015,572|| 1,509,213] 1,542,011] 2,782,320) 2,899,252 

1,185,898} 1,062,204] 1,173,004] 2,860,406] 2,739,453} 2,294,969] 2,604,125 

- 451,458 983, 352 - ~ 2,441,706] 3,283,441 
118,438 118,526 269, 422 515, 108 490,508 432,198 596, 580 
191, 603 414,555 233,081 170, 008 192, 404 415,934 234 , 243 
993,852| 1,689,554] 1,367,232 1,258,089) 1,422,259) 2,271,441] 1,771,818 
792,420 893,425] 1,315,661|] 1,389,943] 1,487,944] 1,567,975! 1,944,403 
271,531 400, 752 442,561 779, 848 790,516 889,392 915,534 

- 183, 148 184,753 = = 1,404,508] 1,769,757 
182,948 168,370 192,831 932,404 864,051} 1,498,731] 1,708,340 
113,363 85,376 89,435] 1,401,375] 1,587,136] 1,620,414) 1,450,955 

14,068 25,163 30,570 227, 845 386, 600 488, 424 650,390 
351, 741 456, 649 300,134] 1,389,024] 1,581,944] 1,748,786] 1,527,205 
595,093 633, 881 636,039|| 1,780,061] 1,633,078] 1,481,018] 1,381,135 
126,814 186,657 ott 281 584,079 283,591 460, 966 550, 136 
703, 938 464,313 317,301 671,250 863, 380 634, 283 566, 492 
8,559,320] 9,491,895} 9,077,793] 18,553,686) 19,616,601] 21,686,580} 21,667,293 
69,430,521| 81,889,787] 71,997,597|| 183,583,931| 186,994,462| 206,439,173] 185,241,252 
691,801 888, 732] 777, 750 435,706 691,801 888,738 777,750 
740,838 869,379 797, 750 453, 122 740, 838 862, 388 797, 750 
9,012 8,914 8,090 6,691 9,012 8,914 8,090 
556,610 508, 203 439, 282 404,556 556,610 508, 203 439, 282 
17,143 22,416 21,082 20,372 } 17,274 22,499 21,156 
861, 127 942, 458 961,218]| 1,052,767 i 875,174 $51, 237 968,525 
45,912 45,996 40, 699 42,339 45,913 46, 098 40,800 

2,943,199] 2,791,033] 2,685,170] 2,896,885) 2,943,375) 2,802,491} 2,701,062 
31,728 41,480 32,212 33,502 31,728 41,482 2019 

1,077.036] 1,318,488] 1,111,394]] 1,273,119} 1,077,036] 1,318,906] 1,111,394 

8,593 11,564 12,919 7,718 8,612 , 564 12,919 
421,434 585,087 651,513 420,694 429, 434 585, 067 651,513 
7,363 18, 498 13, 243 7,216 7,391 18,554 13,316 
368,013 686, 107 589,91 346, 680 368, 876 687, 691 594, 528 
781,724 993,600] 1,166,542 769, 713 784,598 997,463] 1,212,631 
16,639,349} 15,348,150 


12,852,320 


13, 908, 825 


16, 245, 433 


14,833, 901 


13,087,938 


14, 269, 634 


560 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


1930. 


IV. Wood. Wood Products and Paper—concl. 
Wood, Manufactured— 


LiieeBarrels, empty san... >: oeemetiebio ose pees ye 
all pees CAVOS: Of OB1S A syste icc. SORE HER oe wa dee te 5 
Site OLNEr COODCTAG es. ci yc tarie cheer ene etree $ 
4 Ninh Cons Ata: cstita aa enci ae sb ek Bose oOiteare ees 10 
oe OtheriCorkamtns.-sranss 6 Serie awe eters $ 
6 | Turned and carved wood..............++6- $ 
@ teeWood-ptlp iter. axa. a... tata teense eae an ou 
8 DOOES3;...s oSde Gabe. Fo oe EOS EER aes eee ae $ 
9 | Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... $ 
10: fee UTM GUL sPeecye Ganeine oss 12 6 le ool < 6 RRS te 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!,......... $ 
Totals, Wood and Wood Products!.... $ 
Paper— 
11 | ~Chinboard, notppasted 1.45.40 0» «>. bay op + 
A? lige News boar darrcanes so) coun kee 10 «tees fe : 
ISTE OUFAW. DOALC. eatin cen terete nak eee 1p 
14\) Other paber DOdras <1. fo5.c.5 Sake ae eee ee $ 
15 eBooks erades of papers--tecee oe eee lb. 


$ 
16 | Book and printing paper, not coated, n.o.p. Ib. 
$ 


17| Printing PADEF, W:O-D..- igee-mans- +++ byes om lb. 
EST TW EADDINE ODOT: sain cen otee omnes tems lb. 
19 | Writing paper and stationery, n.o.p........ ; 
20: Pe ORM OLODES beara ts ste ke gee conc ae. < bs rag ee M 
glo ae Wella DADGr e. 7 eee eilracrerne eamet ct temo rail 
22 | Paper boxes and containers................ ; 
OtaIS te bADOlLe ante raa taeaninta oe Sone $ 
Books and Printed Matter— 
2 Newspapers and magazines................ $ 


24 | Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. $ 


20 | Advertising pamphlets, cards, etc......... lb. 
$ 
26 | Advertising bills, folders and posters...... Ib. 
$ 
ae | Labels, tags, tickets, 6t@.2. . sa<acc<shscnn $ 
28 | Bibles, hymn books, etc...............005 $ 
Ae toge | ORE HOUK See een etc ae ace cits eee $ 


Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.... $ 
Totals, Wood, Wood Productsand Paper! $ 
VY. Iron and Its Products. 


OO WEWOEO at, tire cae «> Sewanee Be ot ah ton 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— : 

$M bg Se Coen: ay at rah Re A iy Pe ar ae 3p ton 

32 | Ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese......... ont 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets! $ 

oo (Serancrdmoreiecla te ¢ teateecn een ee i 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


2,799 
24,813 


194 

65, 842 
69,513 
6,142 
21,026 


1, 253 
250, 435 


548, 776 
565,393 


20,916 


1,360,544 


9,942 
141,276 
321,321 
145, 393 

9, 229 

5, 984 

61,036 
189, 834 
473,528 


1,992,161 
3,918, 098 


_ 


5,275 
89,560 
42,857 


135, 454 


240, 252 


United Kingdom. 

1928. 1929. 
6, 492 9,614 
46, 641 103,552 
142 184 
52,499 69,597 
52,511 48,396 
7,903 3,736 
19,807 18,837 
16 = 
Si 919 
3,991 4,499 
388, 540 544, 649 
691, 626 933, 229 
726,312 953, 222 
59,193} 115,230 
5,038 9,921 
25,711 560 
751 18 
24,971 40,400 
394,487 51,179 
26, 705 3,845 
1,709,271] 2,213,659 
155,944 188, 881 
445,153 349, 869 
46,332 33, 664 
236, 588 302, 675 
21,462 28, 489 
115,215 98,738 
6,572 6, 676 
25,138 24,691 
580, 461 554, 641 
129,730 136,750 
19,773 22, 233 
1,451,826] 1,532,436 
11,591 23, 709 
140,044 154,308 
269, 900 339, 736 
104, 656 117,858 
12,036 6, 194 
7,538 4,317 
61, 180 67, 923 
193,124] 173,131 
512,489 599, 607 
2,182,210] 2,449,371 
4,360,348] 4,935,029 
a 7 
= 448 
6,455 6,499 
118,356 106,599 
63, 626 42, 888 
209,455 142,717 
364, 041 296, 072 
= 37 


534 
1,414 
627° 691 


931,457 
980, 867 


103,584 


130, 884 
37,795 


1,665,590 


49, 604 
155,351 
411,674 
166, 677 

6,497 
2,344 

63 , 490 
158, 291 
529,701 


2,604, 245 
5,250, 702 


7,872 
138, 774 
111,140 
345,140 


533, 734 


66 
250 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 561 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
214, 731 179,788 179, 828 133, 034 221, 763 189,305 193,150 137, 734 1 
368, 056 345,035 372, 808 179,594 404,522 400, 936 486, 835 210,549 
5,929 9,945 9,029 9,201 5,929 9,950 9,029 9,201] 2 
395, 998 886, 258 848,578 922,036 395,998 886,338 848,578 922,036 
220,536 268, 811 329, 967 406,325 237,015 269, 102 330, 405 406,425] 3 
62, 166 82,516 109, 396 134,349 423,516 485,568 487,849 411,540] 4 
52,205 69,544 113,477 125,979 263, 033 317, 722 362, 602 298, 564 
276, 768 380,362 449, 234 445, 683 519, 843 714, 046 823, 641 882,194] 5 
898,774 697, 228 749, 828 612, 927 924,394 725, 621 776,047 636,767, 6 
464, 43 477,94 439,98 386, 833 464,455 479,09 439, 98 386,833} 7 
1,257,578] 1,227,305} 1,085,817} 1,000,863] 1,257,635} 1,230,161] 1,085,817} 1,000,863 
391,354 546, 069 585,676 595,179 391,354 546, 069 586,595 595,766] 8 
370,750 327,568 329,439 320,485 374,502 335,509 337,542 325,691) 9 
1,476,208] 1,656,660} 2,298,240} 3,171,620] 1,957,739] 2,271,777] 3,228,217] 4,157,460) 10 
8,333,935 8,960,581} 10,258,234} 10,590,087 9,773,756) 10,730,795) 12,386,421] 12,707,244 
21,186,255] 22,869,406] 26,503,667] 25,423,988] 22,861,694] 25,000,429] 29,025,770) 28,055,394 
4, 287,503 1,725,340} 10,602,203 8, 283, 864 4, 287,503 1,725,340] 10,602,203 8,294,364; 11 
123, 873 53, 248 223,496 160,727 123,873 53,248 223 , 496 161,092 
7,394,849] 10,303,114] 11,123,653] 16,300,040] 7,484,656] 10,410,855) 11,256,147] 16,616,533] 12 
356,398 437 4, 628 635,457 362,911 464,731 505,405 52,535 
19,026,112} 15,625,774 8,807,912 7,857,337] 19,209,496] 17, 101,236 10,319,775 9,794,235) 13 
499, 156 403,947 226, 466 01,920 2, 695 431,601 7,916 233, 333 
584, 858 493,510 790,366 830, 912 624,031 522,404 833,500 856,820] 14 
1,756} 1,349,531] 5,922,567| 6,346,282 657,821] 1,744,018! 5,973,746] 6,370,169] 15 
347 72,641 313, 888 332,173 46, 230 99,346 317, 733 334, 102 
4,685,063] 4,922,973] 5,110,149} 6,274,952 5,946,686] 6,776,394] 7,423,806} 8,887,899] 16 
339, 824 364,550 368 , 223 573,617 449,594 532,469 567, 625 795,531 
819,523 941,429] 1,034,701] 4,128,711} 1,226,425] 1,499,132] 1,489,560) 5,497,664] 17 
89,114 101,364 119,910 660,451 137, 043 159, 150 166, 670 815, 733 
6,681,919] 12,531,582] 6,562,688) 6,332,143]! 9,641,227] 14,972,124] 9,342,093]. 8,878,158} 18 
325,429 473,811 396,771 400, 384 491,834 614, 436 566, 943 553,700 
230,774 220, 622 220,994 264, 110 419,576 385,957 363, 789 423,384| 19 
51,289 48,185 51,662 59,458 63,748 59, 895 63,936 73,135} 20 
107,844 113,970 131,918 142,385 145,527 148,891 167,329 181,530 
2,338, 85 3,437,066] 3,426,653} 2,419,010] 2,919,378] 4,160,417} 4,170,399] 3,176,029) 21 
358,195} 439,312 432,074 324,728 481,035 601, 127 611, 806 517, 658 
1,101,045] 1,203,562) 1,330,104] 1,304,404) 1,145,757| 1,261,325] 1,393,255] 1,401,527] 22 
8,821,928} 9,167,711] 10,678,222} 11,592,086] 11,359,582} 11,918,454] 13,649,415] 14,764,904 
3,252,607} 2,970,786} 2,827,261) 4,140,690|| 3,266,974] 2,989,406] 2,860,056] 4,197,860] 23 
1,297,058] 1,064,548] 1,165,732} 1,172,630] 1,542,937) 1,322,302] 1,467,556] 1,500,949] 24 
5,034,802} 5,598,118] 6,347,786] 7,094,787) 5,409,408] 5,935,204 6,778,757] 7,643,516) 25 
2,094,444] 2,594,827) 3,170,259]  2,863,239|| 2,259,953] 2,723,885] 3,322,241) 3,080,064 
411,312 324,966 292,212 266,761 420, 687 337, 002 298,630] ~° 286,331! 26 
185,341 146, 431 129, 700 119, 661 191,352 153,789 134,108 123,905 
300, 214 264, 508 270,679 272,341 381,497 339,074 359, 036 352,399] 27 
174, 880 169, 674 161,217 162, 835 511,468 509,547 461,917 461,720] 28 
560, 152 588,116 627, 253 719,244) 1,100,308} 1,198,371} 1,329,989! 1,352,744] 29 
11,114,209] 11,955,111] 18,382,405) 14,720,169] 13,741,022} 14,832,041) 16,539,633] -18, 130,779 
41,122,392| 43,992,228) 50,564,294| 51,736,243] 47,962,298) 51,750,924) 59,214,818) 60,951,077 
984,173} 1,010,223} 1,565,042} 1,639,700] 1,445,504) 1,491,234] 2,272,130} 2,456,919] 30 
2,242,208) 2,227,040] 3,425,168} 3,995,917] 2,835,159] 2,889,768] 4,391,269) 5,020,921 
26,324 39,949 38,514 22,573 34,569 48,415 46,425 31,618} 31 
496, 458 658, 589 632, 028 395, 087 623, 182 809, 872 757, 660 552,984 
6,089 12, 133 14,318 24, 606 58,217 80,598 129,568 190,648} 32 
139, 674 117,942 117,968 96, 308 333,440 367, 682 483,876 629,056 
1,081,746] 1,363,959} 2,263,792) 1,747,337] 1,634,048} 2,051,739] 3,143,014] 2,716,924 
- 117,350 138, 752 134,291 85,498 120, 809 141,915 136,322] 33 
906,180! 1,418,993! 1,547,549' 1,485,932 926,361! 1,440,575! 1,571,233! 1,501,754 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item pee eg ae a ee ee ee 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
Castings and Forgings— 
1 | Axles, parts and blanks.................2. $ 8,528 5, 758 7,924 3,903 
2 | Wheel tires, locomotive and car........... cwt. 63, 698 115,051 86,320 90, 742 
$ 297,400 539,358 415,441 440,289 
Totals, Castings and Forgings!........ $ Soonzoe 596, 665 456, 804 496,090 
Rolling-mill Products— 
3 iBandtand hoops scc.< smite aoe oe eee cewt. 141,586 146, 918 37,913 108, 894 
$ 451,710 473 , 286 150,995 366, 729 
Bars and Rails— 
4 Railway railsten..<..cteueri cess ae tee ton 6 18 41 346 
$ 272 737 1,720 9,614 
5 Other barsiand rails: -eees-eeroe ene ewt. 116,159 143,540 147, 743 148, 909 
$ 825, 243 874,461 1,020, 642 1,040, 652 
Plates and Sheets— 
6 ‘Boiler plateme rine oe cee een oe cewt. 587 46 1,361 Paver edt 
$ 1,077 93 2,709 4,512 
7 Canada platesseeench meee eee cwt. 66,886 87,743 100,577 53, 800 
$ 255,491 337,057 353,452 196,039 
8 winned ‘platessis, SM cbse enc cee eee ewt. 367,546 478, 286 525, 686 528,618 
$ 1, 850, 503 2,340,105 2,415, 503 2,445, 624 
9 Plates, not less than 30 in. by } in., n.o.p. ewt. 6,674 25,407 120, 684 274,848 
$ 10, 652 42,792 241,390 477,975 
10 Sheets, No. 14 gauge and thinner, n.o.p. cwt. 77, 168 124, 800 146,755 210,626 
$ 251,673 401, 423 421,550 643, 649 
li Galvanized'sheets:.... 020.225. ..0nseecs ewt. 153, 189 88, 347 230,774 261,677 
$ 650, 507 363,357 864, 285 952, 852 
12 Skelp foripipe Mehec soins eee aces eee ewt. 4,373 112, 604 196, 846 150, 862 
$ 15,324 296, 698 496, 690 381,370 
13 Other plates and sheets................. cewt. 14, 036 21, 783 196,554 193, 259 
$ 31,464 46,537 488,815 469, 690 
14 RODS RENO sues. eco c els Deen cwt - 13, 054 11151 2,209 
$ - 16,316 14,343 3,346 
15 || wStructuralirons ties. 4: eeetoahs 305 eee $ 44,368 136, 608 264, 846 824,746 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!........ $ 4,388,284] 5,329,470] 6,736,940] 7,816,798 
Tubes, Pipe and Fittings— 
16 IBoiler tubes tanec ee -o.cceiretote. are Teo $ 18, 093 34, 255 55,198 32,360 
17 -| ¥Castsiron pipesate neta s.c eee cee ton 1,348 1,048 370 978 
$ 59,540 32, 840 17,537 38,373 
18 | Seamless tubing, not less than 34c. per lb. ewt. 10, 753 31,020 26,671 18,529 
$ 98,895 175,914 191,045 161,859 
Totals, Tubes, Pipe and Fittings!..... $ 419,547 427,137 534,580 475, 249 
Wire— 
19 | SBarbedifencing es. 2 ant Bacencs cc aon ewt. 366 4,792 581 260 
869 14,069 1,887 817 
20 | Galvanized wire, No. 9, 12 and 13 gauge, 
not telegraph nor telephone............. ewt. 108 531 627 3,394 
$ 389 1,457 3,520 19, 256 
21 | WBteclwire for ropedc.... sivas een nor cwt. 79,402 99,791 135,458 166,421 
$ 483,078 636, 730 826,374 1,056,126 
22 | Wire rope, twisted wire, clothes lines, wire 
cable,-etesinio:p eee eee $ 235, 836 229,147 255, 189 303, 355 
‘Totals*Wirelwerae seer aren ct rae $ 999,755) 1,170,106} 1,487,676} 1,857,541 
28 :| CHAINS. Fan eae toon Soe ne ere sactns agent) 221,570 178,057 220, 023 239, 805 
Engines and Boilers— 
24 | Engines, automobile..................00- No. - - - 1 
25 | Engines, internal combustion, other....... No. 408 845 1,085 755 
$ 192,861 370, 261 502,101 423,922 
26 | Locomotives and parts................000 No. 11 - - 2 
$ 301,926 - - 36,172 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!.......... $ 774, 781 964,896] 1,118,507} 1,235,961 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 563 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
2,629,340] 1,823,134] 1,541,635} 1,025,706) 2,638,166} 1,828,892! 1,549,559} 1,029,609} 41 
122,604 107,866 122,185 118, 698 186,598 223,077 208, 505 299,440} 2 
523,705 460,144 524,850 502,913 822,394] 1,000,301 940,291 943 , 202 
4,417,940] 3,694,158} 6,402,306] 3,998,939] 4,764,733] 4,296,176] 6,867,521] 4,497,406 
1,292,720} 1,156,382] 1,284,895] 1,113,571]| 1,489,801] 1,351,442] 1,388,110) 1,304,352] 3 
4,565,760] 3,878,142} 4,338,728]  4,073,654]/ 5,177,767| 4,614,506] 4,677,408] 4,698,834 
26,024 22,428 31,130 22,313 27,875 24,637 33, 858 25,279) 4 
840,141 697, 221 989, 909 781,101 890, 692 746,843| 1,054,406 852,718 
2,123,111] 1,850,168] 3,287,886} 2,307,180] 2,753,478}  2,409,185| 3,930,977) 3,055,374] 5 
5,768,681} 4,948,815} 8,410,381] 6,028,346] 7,458,132} 6,451,466] 10,223,968] 8,069,852 
179, 733 165, 159 239,390 226, 186 189, 538 173,761 241,463 229,106 6 
431,987 374, 283 594, 653 557,880 451,407 388,031 601,061 563, 933 
123,012 181, 094 105,203 49, 929 188,990 268 , 837 207,871 103,729] 7 
514,992 699, 908 412,123 196, 926 770,871} 1,036,965 770,457 392, 965 
1,065,092 861,342] 1,093,246] 1,012,559] 1,432,558] 1,339,650} 1,618,969] 1,541,177] 8 
5,781,061; 4,627,284] 5,592,924] 5,258,093] 7,631,628] 6,967,616} 8,008,574] 7,703,717 
964,303} 1,047,763] 1,419,257] 1,447,510) 1,083,996} 1,172,395] 1,749,913] 1,987,492] 9 
1,931,217; 2,051,128] 2,771,393} 2,822,544] 2,100,039] 2,234,459] 3,335,877] 3,724,845 
1,112,163 937,323] 1,466,090] 1,301,158] 1,234,433] 1,112,509] — 1,640,672] 1,552,287) 10 
4,129,581] 3,391,451] 5,086,015] 4,765,475|| 4,479,610} 3,898,284] 5,566,984] 5,489,780 
388, 102 368,447 450, 669 454, 008 546, 759 457,015 682, 133 719,962} 11 
1,693,655] 1,495,582] 1,700,423] 1,754,456] 2,358,816] 1,859,829] 2,566,409] 2,717,619 
2,205,717| 2,258,795} 2,873,827] 3,248,716] 2,232,369] 2,379,885} 3,172,428] 3,400,660] 12 
4,468,373] 4,190,092] 5,229,156] 5,967,542] 4,515,179] 4,497,398] 5,859,725] 6,350,654 
683, 651 607,738} 1,384,505} 1,629,432 792, 280 713,728} 1,690,018] 2,011,912] 13 
1,601,316] 1,346,437) 3,294,685] 4,033,038] 1,777,889] 1,517,967| 3,956,739) 4,812,353 
201, 820 164,951 296, 690 502,383 955, 824 863,336} 1,096,776} 1,040.878| 14 
428,641 333, 035 572,292 955,506] 1,409,732] 1,197,762] 1,634,302} 1,727,773 
7,317,290} 8,193,596) 10,819,130) 13,004,728] 7,671,300) 8,656,310) 11,828,234) 14,789,071) 15 
39,472,695] 36,226,884] 49,811,812} 50,199,289] 46,693,062} 44,067,436] 60,084,144) 61,894,114 
814,872 810, 066 935,352} 1,083,311 934, 630 917,547} 1,092,018} 1,229,700] 16 
; 967 1,601 2,438 5,281 6,146 5,672 5,894] 17 
79,903 77,556 90,316 120, 092 247,948 238, 222 201,527 220,761 
45,807 33,415 64,189 63,415 57,854 68,371 96, 655 93,911] 18 
285, 928 222,017 478,871 458,160 390, 368 424, 668 700, 297 671,921 
3,178,766] 3,051,862] 3,884,483] 5,191,177] | 3,841,908} 3,738,548] 4,697,279] 5,948,162 
106,571 82,530 68, 208 64, 642 136, 140 120,517 113,229 98,721} 19 
386, 456 273 322 224, 285 201,744 476, 982 383,061 353, 585 316, 154 
198, 960 234, 864 209, 784 88, 030 242,379 249, 009 212,350 92,699} 20 
530,853 615, 002 537, 023 217,720 613,240 653, 029 545,541 240,546 
13,124 6,153 19, 687 12,326 92,594 105,944 155,145 178,973| 21 
93,832 39, 098 128, 258 76,792 577,375 675, 828 954,632] 1,135,749 
75,056 84,762 134,478 121,394 317,880 325,677 407,078 466,309] 22 
1,857,895} 1,825,247] 1,997,228]  1,484,523|| 3,160,849} 3,317,776] 3,806,253] 3,658,798 
728,518 567, 022 752,418 613, 428 986, 740 799,177| 1,030,694 885,155} 23 
90, 050 109, 014 118,817 69,505 90,050 109,014 118,817 69,508] 24 
10,609,398} 11,957,526} 11,727,816] 7,317,791] 10,609,398] 11,957,526] 11,727,816] 7,319,237 
13,995 13, 232 15,497 12,746 14, 428 14, 104 16,642 13,537] 25 
1,339,646] 1,506,913] 1,840,631] 1,787,848] 1,565,449] 1,979,767) 2,469,546] 2,256,210 
44 90 121 78 55 90 121 80} 26 
304, 172 558,874] 1,151,286 487,112 606, 098 558,874| 1,151,286 523, 284 
14,073,189] 15,928,076} 18,033,362} 13,845,194|| 14,922,187) 17,006,829} 19,307,250] 15,146,437 
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VY. Iron and Its Products—continued. 


Farm Implements and Machinery— 


Cream separatorsiers. vase ono cienomies Me 
Other dairy machinery................... $ 
AL Ary.eSters sack Aace.s 6-2 SRE A> Bee bn ie: 
Other harvesting implements............. $ 
Planting and Tillage— 
Drilistand partetee: v..4 seiseryeisests tere et 
Ploughs and. parts.:...cses.acdeoe<0 sane 8 $ 
Otherplanting «5. secede eee $ 
Seed Separation— 
Threshing machine separators........... No. 
Threshing machine separator parts...... $ 
Traction engines, for farm purposes, not 
over $1400 cash’; {iae-se8s-..0. ee a 
Other farm tractors, parts and-repairs..... $ 
Totals, Farm Implements and Mach- 
INCL Yh SA cess Gare ae hes ee 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
Cutlery oes cio eee Gate ae nna ok $ 
Hardware— 
Nails, spikes, tacks, etc................- $ 
Needles. and pins.4. .....nm. deck is. fees $ 
Nutsand bol tsia-a :: sacar aeee & eee ae 
Screws = see eae en ene Ses Ss Fe $ 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!....... $ 
Machinery (except Agricultural)— 
Sewins MACHINES .ctan tie ocienes No. 
Sewing machine parts and attachments.... $ 
Washing machines, domestic.............. . No. 
Other household machinery............... $ 
Diamond. drillsiand partsae. a0... 2 seek $ 
Ore crushers, stamp mills, etc............. $ 
Rock drillsieas foc: deeiee aa oc cee ee {y 
Well drilling machinery and equipment.... $ 


Other mining and metallurgical machinery $ 
Office or Business— 


Adding’ machines... saaeceid. ae oe = 
(EV DCWIriters ie on.n teen re ee a : 
Other office or business...............-. $ 


Printing and Bookbinding— 
Rrinting pressess..:.- sis. kdae as 0 See $ 
Typesetting MACHINCGSI. oe eo he ee ae $ 
Other printing and bookbinding......... $ 
AI COMPLESSOLS sy oer eee $ 
Coke and gas machinery.......:........-. $ 


CTBNOS ANG COLLIC KS inas brass ataa ss eascnter dosent No. 
$ 
Morginsvequipment. scenester $ 
Metal-working machines, n.o.p............ $ 
Paper- and pulp-mill machinery........... $ 
Pumps, power, and parts................+- No. 
$ 
Rolling-millemachines...9e" see oe eee $ 
Shovels, steam and electric............... No. 
$ 
OXUG INA UINOL Sofa. ksclevars 0 ss csacasd haces $ 


Totals, Machinery (except Agricultural)! $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1,178 


134, 458 


714,914 


15,309 
212,714 
1,180 
7,412 
1,520 


1,068,091 


5, 964 
115, 283 
243,779 


641,419 


4,335,185 


Be 

345 
182 
10,342 


197, 660 


694, 000 


13, 654 
176,199 
2,271 
11, 433 
1,539 


1,001, 533 


6,165 
134, 493 
155,017 


1 
8, 028 
1,301, 995 


5,103,644 


372 


141,766 


741,932 


1,133, 008 


11,980 
209, 489 
249,397 


139, 945 
15, 294 
53,582 

114,849 

291, oe 


37,733 
83,031 
119, 831 
343, 642 
ar at 
66, 640 
905 


3 
46,510 
753 , 498 


3,996, 722 


12 
9,508 
65,614 


168,502 


675,529 


1,116, 982 


8,335 
134,435 
280,503 


7 

8, 628 
24 

29, 657 
338,597 
88 


88, 612 
23,191 
146,318 


195 
11,302 
417 


218,783 
1,107 


6, 808 
911, 294 


4,556,727 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 565 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
13 , 892 7,676 10, 112 11, 238 23, 658 16,910 19,451 22,010 1 
729, 263 357,270 586,484 681,530 997,548 611,245 853,495 955, 182 
106, 641 142,511 216, 238 248,385 109, 427 144, 654 219,659 259,113 2 
3,949 5,611 7,566 Da lop 3,949 5,612 7,567 5,155 3 
998,771 1,371,979 1,993,528 5,031,997 998,771 1,372,578 1,998,914 5, 032,950 
377, 260 426,369 497,186 423 , 413 408 , 662 455, 930 535,412 464, 648 4 
6,047 6,156 6,926 4,616 6, 048 6,157 6, 968 4,616 5 
835, 930 865, 690 993, 564 709,572 836,374 870,840 997,168 710, 582 
1, 648, 462 1 (olson0 2,151,498 2,211, 835 1,649,303 1, 731, 738 2,158,059 2,229,851 6 
621,063 785, 298 1,091,071 1, 051, 284 647,613 803, 146 1,112,015 1,070, 803 7 
2,897 4,825 Ta020 1,970 2,897 4,825 ipaco 1,970 8 
2,482,574 4,354, 182 7,884,772 2,137,415 2,482,574 4,354, 182 7,884,772 2,137,415 
703, 919 769, 905 1, 220,041 473,641 705 , 806 769, 905 1,221,204 475, 084 9’ 
9,101 18,469 PA lel 14,979 9,101 18,471 Pa Weed 15,276} 10 
6,847,239| 14,890,800] 18,931,613} 12,395,796 6,847,239] 14,893,586} 18,931,613] 12,573,398 
1, 709, 203 1, 925; 731 2,648, 639 2,645,478 1,710,381 1,925, 768 2,649,021 2,744,403} 11 


351, 824 388,511 404, 998 425,342) 1,585,382} 1,625,122} 1,704,873) 1,644,128) 12 


67, 662 41,028 41,802 87,095 152, 226 99, 003 89,723 125,934} 13 
170, 704 217,394 229, 993 246,309 413, 699 437,946 471,462 515,181) 14 
32, 234 29,509 46, 284 47,529 33, 509 31,886 51,261 52,476) 15 


339, 547 325, 186 570, 120 520, 624 347,385 337, 750 593,877 543,517) 
114,718 133,111 175, 133 226,571 116,972 142,546 183, 144 241,199) 16 


2,118,253} 2,339,172} 2,869,146) 3,067,518] 3,874,736) 4,097,572) 4,774,857; 4,950,119 


11,110 13, 690 12,764 13, 843 17,121 19,929 24,805 22,361); 17 
436,319 454,129 522,039 544, 468 555, 052 593, 657 735,410 683 , 957 
186, 245 203 , 532 222,366 190, 249 430,176 360, 230 473,350 471,324| 18 
15,491 18, 495 24,722 22,995 15,492 18, 496 24,758 23,002) 19 
1,069,795} 1,251,013] 1,661,013} 1.565,479) 1,070,193} 1,251,070} 1,662,425) 1,574,107 
144,477 220,059 213, 198 346, 780 146,724 220,965 215,972 347,368] 20 
354,365 686, 888 853 , 295 600, 987 412,642 687, 299 872,040 638,674] 21 
348, 141 255 , 983 429,350} 1,141,218 622, 269 542, 932 669,028] 1,550,810} 22 
1,467 467 514 987 1,478 480 550 ~ 1,075 
483,525 451,679 618, 281 790,596 491,271 472,752 635,189 879,986) 
1,014, 654 802,600) 1,776,941] 5,461,999] 1,015,616 807,741] 1,779,221] 5,486,190] 24 
810,919 915,238} 1,449,055) 2,474,976 850,127} 1,033,230) 1,570,243) 2,711,629] 25 


4.181 7,934 9, 897 8,501 4,191 7,956 9,923 8,553] 26 
668,171 967,725} 1,268,044); 1,109,286 670,770 990,500} 1,269,423) 1,112,992). 
14, 088 16,367 20,832 18, 706 14,103 16, 455 21,044 19,120} 27 


806, 462 899,134) 1,112,228 952,537 807, 063 901,309} 1,115,982 968 , 907 
591, 297 678 , 373 684, 679 740,114 599, 122 682, 045 689, 553 740,768) 28 


1,488,097; 2,289,315} 3,232,033) 1,642,514// 1,596,174] 2,505,113) 3,515,309] 2,020,851) 29 
671,761 962,254); 1,136,936) 1,086,194 672,041 962,869) 1,161,653} 1,087,727] 30 
563 , 692 742,976} 1,001,225) . 885,414 626, 281 836,219) 1,093,572 991,603} 31 
818, 786 943,588] 1,278,003] 1,371,917 885,325] 1,028,689) 1,393,839] 1,529,322} 32 
174,416 419,870 247,505 210, 400 242, 433 488, 084 538, 654 470,278| 33 

166 268 338 466 176 283 342 491) 34 
583,582] 1,056,429} 1,357,874) 1,505,161 594,958; 1,152,132} 1,395,607) 1,587,734 
741,976 926,459} 1,271,518! 1,355,004] 1,112,988} 1,231,327; 1,424,028} 1,407,050] 35 

2,122,060) 3,469,571] 4,546,620} 4,797,712] 2,279,377] 3,556,849] 4,702,307} 5,089,769) 36 

3,530,648} 2,326,134) 1,390,874) 1,213,541] 4,466,465) 3,519,535 ea 1,259,567) 37 

3 


’ 066 , 00 A 2 
881,810 902,123} 1,130,989) 1,714,231 967 , 553 981,695} 1,210,636} 1,834,449 : 
238,495 280,479 562, 672 795 , 057 239,507 284, 601 563,577 801,705; 39 

51 169 173 51 109 172 174| 40 
562,005 943,738} 1,487,139} 2,387,776 562,005 951,766); 1,533,649) 2,394,584 ; 
2,844,413} 3,346,417] 3,825,228} 4,900,235] 3,855,639) 4,939,294) 5,038,465) 6,434,394) 41 


— ff ss SS CS SEE SS | SJ 


566 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
\. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
1 iSprings: £02, Ree ee eee eee 1,760 2,063 491 603 
Stamped and Coated Products— 
2 leek UeATS tee eee sete PSs cs ea oe $ 33, 092 42,775 42.873 53,333 
3 | Other stamped and coated products....... $ 146, 100 150, 33 182,309 219,513 
4 |Tools and hand implements ................ $ 266, 131 272, 656 312,845 324, 657 
Vehicles— 
5: |nsAutomobiles; freight: |. cme scene. tee oe No. 78 12¢ 98 140 
$ 186, 014 270, 042 218,300 312,413 
6 |. Automobiles, passenger..................- No. 1 56 55 43 
$ 175, 468 128, 887 119, 891 133, 733 
q A UtLOMODIIC: DANtse. u/s deisel dete ks $ 69,476 G2, 297 41,055 52,754 
8 | Railway cars, all kinds.........:......... No. 48 86 64 157 
$ 2,296 4,789 2,500 10,071 
oF Railway cavseparts Ol-a.cee cane or eee $ 110, 996 48, 602 196,421 66,751 
TotalssVehiclest! arsane ao: cs ee een 656, 448 698 , 232 778, 258 871.671 
10° | Drums; tanks} ¢ylindeérs.22.075 2. foe + one $ 34,913 50,726 67,414 85,186 
AD | Burnitares®, Wee ses I RP eee ae oe $ 19, 437 33, 789 26,017 35.809 
12 |Plates, for agricultural implements.......... a ka ~ - = 
13: Pumps bands cen ce ee eee $ pole 1,188 735 1,472 
14 (Stoves er Paces ee ce a ee $ 2,254 2,041 8,641 3,975 
15: |\Val viess. et he eRe prey. 26 ote Ve $ 31,470 48,079 55, 292 71,952 
16 |Articles for’shipbuilding..........0..00s5.00- $ 131,546 194,846 193,330 a hy 
Tota's, Iron and Its Products!......  $ 15,008,951) 17,725,749) 18,997,316) 21,639,945 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Ao Alumina and ibauxiters. esse sy Saas ce. caeeie- 6 cwt 672 - - - 
$ 508 - - - 
18:\|Cryolite:) Biase has dare ee ewt. - - - - 
19 |Aluminium ingots, sheets..................- lb. 874,093 887,578 801,919 688,499 
$ 229, 029 246,183 229,414 190, 666 
Rotales Alominiai tenses ere sah eret $ 350, 058 356, 816 331, 966 387,462 
Brass— 
20: | ISCLAD ts: tetee ers eos EOS. HER oars ewt. - 487 224 103 
$ - 6,476 3, 182 521 
21 Barssandirodsyaa Ss .s se kGe Bi SSIS cewt. 3,472 2,474 3, 297 4,446 
51,671 38, 202 50,803 76,368 
a2 |) Strips, sheets, plates: :. i jai 2a, ss naa « ewt. 689 521 1,126 1,884 
4 14,378 10,831 22,360 43, 260 
5 So RPE INT oY pyran te pad tte toadees 1: Hie Meme neaend ay) lb 462,373 494, 555 652,255} 1,065,255 
$ 106, 890 114,731 140,539 257,750 
ef | te Wikes plain: sao. ve ck s daack. sees oo toe lb. 22,395 29,473 BYR 64,627 
$ 7,066 8,838 bis332 19,826 
Totals kB rasslar, ... ders fous a reae ae: 515,589 526,536 647, 749 850, 231 
Copper— 
20 | locks: Pigs, ANBOtS.1.... <wews dee bs ss esate cag - - - - 
BOLT Crap Ome Seamer Seer sets t ares «Gh eee cwt - 20 710 122 
- 231 9,934 1,504 
os | beBars.and TOdsi teen tas « coise aioe oakyaries cewt. 120 628 52 367 
$ el28 6, 887 922 7,944 
28 Strips, sheets splatesi.. Jem sete ess wicrerte cwt. 368 919 2,556 2,978 
$ §, 204 20, 150 635180 77,780 
Coal) ming Fo teed Pete eo ete ar Sock Suen lb. 217,460 195,944 266, 218 410,977 
$ 50, 528 46,195 62,724 115,058 
dotalssCopper!s, i: leis depeche «stereos $ 191,301 150, 582 298,241 489. 248 
Lead— — 
505| eter an csheetsy spr yok" bho tae Sete lb. 481,631 185, 102 365,452} 1,030,191 
$ 34, 233 11,680 19, 296 59, 233 
adil Otherload ae cell. ce r68 bok aan os . « dacioanckow $ 153,216 172, 756 151,710 123, 717 
Nickel— ; 
$2 «|p DAES TORS SDECES a CLC. states ries ois a ten c lb.: - 368 2,276 191 
$ - 127 848 85 
33 Nickel-plated ware. oa... ovie% oasis «sis + oeibe « $ 155, 738 278,975 239, 029 279,690 
4 lf Other mickele. mm, ones: RA Seta re $ 20,027 587, 925 139, 789 81,998 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 567 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
oO, 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
187,860 185, 956 275,503 300,259]  . 190,009 188, 140 276,479 300,993} 1 
644, 662 593,805 474,134 580, 83C 679,371 639,466 520, 454 638,461] 2 
1,206,586] 1,197,337] 1,573,306] 1.513,367|| 1,413,612] 1,439,547] 1,896,148] 1,882,359) 3 
1,781,953} 1,864,810] 2,427,399] 2,412,356] 2,409,152} 2,551,118] 3,194,980] 3,192,440) 4 
2,470 4,078 7,319 4,956 2,548 4, 208 7,417 5,078] 5 
3,014,612] 4,917,317] 8,577,629] 6,089,76$|| 3,200,626] 5,187,889] 8,795,929] 6,403,794 
29, 082 35,723 42,386 33,777 29, 202 35, 783 42,447 33,834] 6 
23,687,560} 29,099,989] 34,041,286] 27,911,295]) 23,882,455] 29,234,603] 34,173,547| 28,060,872 
30,194,863] 33,104,133] 55,467,166] 35,536,938|| 30,336,461| 33,237,181] 55,761,414] 35,746,929] 7 
599 : 1,010 1,107 666 1,158 1,118 3 8 
741,428 507, 987 871, 882 881,578 744,291 515,170 877,147 899,177 
897, 016 926,178] 1,406,110] 1,502,565] 1,008,006 $75,050) 1,602,729) 1,569,316] 9 
59,121,221] 69,640,997] 101,891,031] 73,846,161] 59,874,191| 70,395,597| 102,946,783] 74,938,096 
679,538 968,227] 1,185,313] 1,491,886 876,508] 1,202,878] 1,461,321] 1,745,030] 10 
569, 557 856,116] 1,220,324) 1,405,153 592,188 913,208] 1,259,964] 1,558,941] 11 
61,379 61,607 24,040 8,347 61,532 61,607 24,040 8,347] 12 
314,534 302, 650 103, 763 40,301 314,889 302, 650 103, 763 40,301 
595,314 370,614 547,582 573,161 607, 452 388, 264 572,861 594,502) 13 
488,044 717,704 862,436 759,434 497,401 726, 902 878, 487 771,914) 14 
682, 028 707, 208 854,583] 1,354,057 714,437 759,461 920,762} 1,432,828] 15 
1,220,523] 1,075,206] 1,163,299] 2,198,161]/ 1,456,093) 1,350,043] 1,479,127] 2,657,184) 16 
206,655,021] 233,991,426] 317,089,125] 284,164, 438|| 229,429,485] 259,575,920] 346,615,816] 316,878, 627 
1,568,228] 2,372,150] 2,294,437] 2,201,442]/ 1,568,908] 2,653,397) 3,376,730] 2,691,175] 17 
3,634,108] 6,239,427] 3,625,940] 2,981,772] 3,634,939] 6,281,232] 3,805,914] 3,089,063 
78, 336 9,379 10,783 2,755 78,336 9,769 68, 181 47,602] 18 
473,523 48,829 76, 269 23,114 473,523 52,005 297,712 191,490 
210, 085 391, 690 287,185 376,503]/ 1,084,178] 1,306,005] 1,101,761) 1,073,574] 19 
64, 439 145,537 82,398 122,587 293, 468 399, 127 315,253 315,570 
5,102,804] 7,521,267} 5,451,905} 5,220,867] 5,573,515} 8,190,535} 6,370,036} 6,058,864 
29,105 28, 539 50,350 24,874 31,047 29,929 53,347 25,765] 20 
284,464 275, 005 599,172 339,518 297, 148 288 , 408 625, 027 344, 905 
6,430 3, 689 6,018 4,604 9,902 6, 163 9,245 9,050} 21 
122,816 72,258 121,948 106, 382 174, 493 110,460 170, 967 182 ,750 
13, 033 7,153 14,441 9,508 13,722 7,674 15, 637 11,392] 22 
239,461 142,079 281,177 226,701 253, 834 152,910 305,321 269,961 
2,452,279] 2,167,109] 3,162,369] 2,822,957]/ 2,933,727] 2,676,531] 3,845,790] 3,915,697] 28 
589,144 488,015 744,808 718, 437 699, 912 605, 912 892,573 981,844 
439,021 356, 782 398, 043 424,774 474, 696 387, 993 435,365 489,967| 24 
113,560 88,270 9,891 124,775 125, 287 97,465 111, 223 144,817 
4,188,496] 4,263,603] 5,699,042] 5,712,015]/ 4,995,981] 5,153,663) 6,755,538] 7,000,455 
80,398 31,916 93, 156 110,350 80,398 31,916 93, 156 110,350] 25 
1,137,701 442,653] 1,474,620] 2,059,869] 1,137,701 442,653] 1,474,620] 2,059,869 
47,088 44,391 72,42 24,214 47,155 44,935 73,341 25,357| 26 
622,679 562,813] 1,080,009 421,454 623, 031 567,377| 1,092, 120 435, 298 
194,660 283,426 443, 089 469,312 195,622 284,896 44,141 470,189] 27 
2,968,032] 4,005,579] 7,023,390] 8,821,880] 2,981,677] 4,024,828] 7,040,012] 8,838,477 
19,993 16, 686 28,789 16,859 20,361 17, 698 31,450 19,886] 28 
420,665 340,591 604,890 445,586 429, 869 362,520 670,010 524, 400 
2,348,072} 1,836,740] 2,320,837) 2,081,463|| 2,587,584] 2,045,121] 2,610,568} 2,501,680} 29 
523,888 436,767 (565, 582 563,973 79,539 486, 265 633,464 681,285 
6,820,966] 7,062,232] 12,715,820] 14,365,059] 7,071,553} 7,249,634] 13,067,992] 14,898, 632 
366, 303 280, 623 317,788 345,761 851,718 471,420 697,655} 1,441,284] 30 
40,466 22,001 24,094 28, 625 75,015 34,021 44,141 : 
95,101 96, 958 108, 599 107, 654 302, 120 344,794 359,503 304,472] 31 
1,110,429 693,319 766,755| 1,472,948] 1,110,429 693, 687 769,031] 1,473,139] 32 
250,763]  , 202,157 296, 408 378, 695 250, 763 202,284 297 , 256 378, 780 
1,339,750| 1,750,567} 2,269,322} 2,362,577] 1,619,179] 2,308,586] 2,858,227) 3,022,935) 33 
05, 826 315,321 523,439 673, 582 341,005 913, 805 668,410 769,482! 34 
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VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 


Precious Metals— 


Hlectro-plated"ware...iracds.sess.eereee $ 
Silver imbarsiplocks. etes...... -comieaeen $ 
Other precious metals. sexes vac cee $ 

Tin— 

PEBIOCKS;, DALSH DISS: a. oA as ye 
| E05 0 a ei Sig Bare We NIG a GPE i, are te ob re 
Other (collapsible tubes).................. $ 

Zinc— 

Spelter tect yeti en ene : 
Sheets and plates..... re rer ee ie 
f BU ECG) RUATI OR Sacer RgeneN COOO 0 CLT TERE iis nave $ 

Phosphor tinsanG pronze trae see aes i: 

G@locks and warches-...s eee te. ate tan $ 

Electric Apparatus— ; 

IBALLCTIOS STOLE O: oe ccc com ene om 
Dynsmose eneravOls. tar. tte $ 

' Incandescert Lamps— 

Carbon -hlamenti cna hieaieect cn deen or He: 

Metal filament oi coerce ett eectes ee 
Pilettrie light, Screg et ae 5 soe ee $ 
IMGESTS.coR tee (ti dec see ee $ 
IWOLOTS. 0 cece ene ccc ees $ 
Spark plugs v6tCotscccuee cee ee $ 
DWALCDOS, OCC ie ei hie onhs een ecu eat $ 
elecraphinstrumentsa cee ccs dee ne $ 
elephoneanstruments- «0.44 se pee ce « $ 
Wireless and radio apparatus.............. $ 
Totals, Electric Apparatus, n.o.p.!.... $ 

Ca scAppAratiiowe 2 ce 6 avec tice eicels ce decors $ 

Printing Materials (except Machinery)— 
tSroOLYPesamae ns chee eee aes 
Other printing materials..............<..- $ 

Mario anese OxiGdorer tra tite tere ie recs cwt. 

ANTIMONY AOL RON Cs. einen aes hice ae lb. 

IMICTCULY ct Rone e e oe ECR fons ss te Mote lb. 

$ 

Paras, stdoliomtene tess trem weiner ata $ 

Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!........ $ 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Asbestos, other than crude............2.0:0% $ 
Clay and Clay Products— 
China‘Cla vez vac nae oo te rec sis eee cewt. 
$ 
LE ee Ch Mn AIF are eCeys wera cwt. 
$ 
Bricks, DUAN... 5 ree tw ahs. eats M 
$ 
OER KS, AE Goa oda. i's. sochunetye amiets sects on ae $ 
BrickwandailesnlO:D. sateen oe ener $ 
Pottery. ancy Chinawarews.oc 0+. nscuee ent § 
VA rbitre1a boot ys « sike Pains teens tee ae $ 
IBAUHItUDSReue mets: soc aimhebine ce /ses Meee oe $ 


Totals, Clay and Clay Products!...... $ 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


1927. 1928. 
629,397 790 , 665 
12,459 10,292 
272,130 303 ,276 
16,435 15,462 
1,057,174 948,157 
8,023 4,503 
7,545 4,057 
24,835 31,658 
11,200 = 
949 = 
184,495 140,720 
17,765 21,8238 
1,431 933 
196 ,490 176,101 
72,962 60,500 
65,997 75 ,004 
895 138 
327,444 236,485 
268 ,353 389 ,820 
515 1,136 
220 227 
10,407 8,612 
2,713 1,489 
9,427 14,941 
63 ,473 18,960 
467,860 494,641 
5,504 14,242 
71,889 86,117 
29,841 19 336 
187,033 60,305 
118 ,459 128,073 
1,806,626} 1,740,302 
10,173 6,258 
41,118 28,549 
3,207 2,863 
14,886 17,101 
115,200 a 
71,644 - 
44,800 40,660 
7,049 5,390 
14,802 4,615 
14,944 6,554 
34,193 39,786 
5,642,570} 6,334,885 
96,519 121,028 
201,812 274,201 
96,681 127,089 
27,716 22,127 
11,286 9,126 
7 199 
200 9,360 
133 ,056 160,099 
259,054 308 , 259 
2,655;125] 2,863,582 
5,860 1,715 
317,236 384,254 
3,507,297] 3,909,126 


960 ,333 
34,899 
366,844 


22,843 
1,112,963 
7,618 
7,099 
20,762 


122,080 
7,032 
69,461 
4,980 
2,371 
229 , 746 
77,318 
70,110 


34 
319,258 
294,116 


528 
322 
12,201 
3,304 
19,382 
41,246 
547,644 
15,060 
63 , 764 
19,523 
215,866 
115,989 


1,927,193 


6,653,832 


130,447 
228,697 


2,465 
461,368 


3,957,778 


1,078 ,823 
18,798 
315,308 


31,945 


373 ,847 
20,194 
2,175 
185 ,535 
73,081 
83 ,441 


613 
312,939 
534,031 


5,595 
731 

5, 660 
2,377 
36,982 
53,634 
627,605 
14,685 
328 379 
105,401 
228,640 
103 ,802 


2,727,203 


7,504, 415 


140,114 
277,071 


389 
461,227 


4,450,270 


—. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 569 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
—|No. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
178 , 242 202 ,404 238 ,506 245,501 880,532 1,070,266 1,276,130 1,399,482 1 
959 , 947 882,697 994,601 822,038 972,406 893 ,380 1,029,524 851,923 2 
384,080 334,096 376,030 400,854 745, 604 719,459 820,437 772,402 3 
26,312 28,915 24,961 40,480 50,858 48 , 742 58,928 56,318 4 
1,677,831 1,763,155 1,307,892 1,767,359 3,258,515 2,986,784 2,987,502 2,488 ,074 
288,713 106,003 90,231 98 ,09: 296,736 116,135 97,849 100, 104 5 
140,747 69 , 763 49,139 49 868 148 , 292 77,511 56, 238 51,008 
24,252 42,574 22,941 28,389 49,152 74,340 43 ,703 60,3341 6 
1,287,499 1,205,750 1,959,286 2,820,678 1,312,169} 41,217,950) 2,104,802 2,929,405 4 
93 ,209 75,815 116,605 170,600 95,275 76,664] ° 125,011 176,987 
3,699 , 932 3,331,352 4 423 ,329 4,574,503 5 ,663 ,810 5,550,836 9,975,498) 11,430,802 8 
369,811 297,134 365,655 379,780 559,529 472,578 731,195 820,409 
207,581 314,835 205,023 194,590 209 ,599 317,280 210,345 201,048 9 
402,743 417,595 463,715 501,822 665,226 682,331 788 ,266 812,826} 10 
168 ,890 157,697 191,530 223 485 267,222 249 , 631 303 ,054 342,476 
1,190,773 1,218,964 1,333 , 282 1,225,146 3,141,254 3,303,798 3,576,029 3 ,495,659| 11 
39,392 28 ,592 29,462 20,486 40,287 28 ,735 29,499 SE 2507) 22 
389,903 290,496 312,274 296,226 716,553 527,031 631,557 609 , 509 
834,665 924,153 1,248,639 1,805,282 1,178,380 1,328,628 1,557,009 2,486,956) 13 
155,806 175,885 46,032 523,881 1,496,694 1,786 , 232 1,161,808 1,665,668] 14 
9,907 18,740 5,914 106,029 77,462 97,495 56,211 168 ,261 
452,088 301,732 346,626 167,929 2,881,548 3,054,346 1,492,304 562,206} 15 
88,156 59,055 69,819 45 447 270,719 222,677 134,063 71,536 
679 ,364 772,449 1,040,948 1,085 ,413 709 ,417 813,979 1,102,905 1,181,572} 16 
334,495 327,412 365,072 335,421 398 ,283 346,515 408 ,173 391,364] 17 
1,917,870 2,307,988 8,599,225 3,889,867 2,403 , 668 2,964,123 4,305,317 4,657,349} 18 
653 , 716 732,433 1,081,650 1,147,858 659 , 226 747 , 697 1,108,818 1,175,379} 19 
1,157,773} 1,329,552] 1,536,082) 2,448,794/| 1,274,710] 1,420,474] 1,613,250] 2,783,507| 20 
200,420 186,733 473 ,382 481,577 230, 261 206 , 612 493 ,061 586,978) 21 
685,301 812,413 1,638 ,358 2,794,470 872 ,334 873 ,032 1,854,548 3,020,400) a22 
2,563,052 3,566,598 5,822,286] 10,420,158 2,708,413 3,701,009 5,939,116} 10,556,028} 23 
14,596,424] 16,761,915} 24,410,750] 34,177,488]| 16,932,193] 19,044,465] 26,775,215] 37,611,263 
157,300 211,930 249 ,837 275 ,565 172,500 227,767 263 ,405 285,358} 24 
5,280,189 6,795,114 5,909,885 6,089,205 5,323,438 6,826,874 5,985,608 6,144,269] 25 
296 ,617 259,162 332,763 367 ,386 300,024 262,402 337,953 371,435 
102,694 87,848 113 ,093 101,517 120,473 110,645 133 , 188 116,355} 26 
19,192 35,097 26,147 o1238 767 ,539 1,400,062 2,130,491 1,981,548] - 27 
57,414 88,702 55,958 79,705 776,579 1,456, 142 1,053 , 780 998 ,217 
1,124,604 1,017,663 1,595,545 1,288 ,538 1,268,712 1,074,003 1,850,511 1,509,246] 28 
144,487 110,901 141,790 102,561 162,530 117,742 165,271 120,654 
35,688 40,041 130,621 120,251 114,450 99,056 202,296 379,372] 29 
37,134 57,317 171,400 168 , 299 105, 138 136,675 274,148 523,352 
871,268 947,124 1,463,156 1,360,712 957 ,848 1,088 ,973 1,644,898 1,573,409] 30 
42,224,587| 47,845,775] 62,104,988] 73,738,731) 52,747,842] 69,190,036) 75,438,431) 87,950,252 
511,708 531,783 784,119 804,287 622,793 671,407 929 ,897 952,650] 31 
185,490 179 ,216 194,825 240,255 387,676 453 ,437 423 ,963 518,270} 32 
126,817 117,388 128,518 163 ,803 223 ,802 244 485 247,391 306,987 
930,725 928,597| 1,344,879] 1,492,286 958,441 951,444, 1,371,621] 1,519,581] 33 
184,708 209,288 280,825 317,774 195 ,994 219,074 289 ,555 326,994 
4,286 8,002 12,678 15,129 4,293 8,201 14,792 15,435] 34 
100,385 155 ,346 245 ,394 274,769 100,585 164,706 257,121 287 ,333 
1,413 ,533 1,701,424 1,799 ,807 2,420,831 1,547,617 1,869,110 1,978,074 2,654,934] 35 
312,307 281,470 380,585 536,924 650,042 708 ,537 940,264] 1,223,871] 36 
322,586 344,755 424 394 480,904 4,508,513 4,930,329 4,886,062 5 ,492,602| 37 
372,832 400, 184 429 ,439 482 699 378 , 742 402,074 431,938 483 ,089} 38 
92,412 103 ,088 121,613 192,104 409 , 723 487 ,373 583,195 654,091) 39 
3,428 ,888 3,831,016 4,478,579 5,578 , 767 8,590,056 9,662,412} 10,417,260} 12,256,769 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Coal and Coal Products— 
EL }° ‘Coal anthracite ccc... eeoaaeun con ient cee ton 178,360 780,321 552,974 786,530 
$ 1,693,979] 6,192,720] 3,686,131) 4,906,974 
2 (Coal, bituminouss 2. aka sb HEELS ton 4,470 127, 686 146, 908 121,375 
$ 20,915 495,355 472,939 400, 529 
3 jgeCoaltfor'ships4storestssomc dere saciasttceaee ton - - - 
4 |e Coal-tar,crudeiand pitch. .2....... esac gal. 11,419 167, 632 518 4,355 
$ 1, 729 10, 644] > Ei 2,681 
Dl miCarbolic olen aa.. 4.5 ene EE coer ee gal. 2,353, 413 164, 755 262,536 500, 078 
$ ae SadSoe 38,890 52, 167 85, 202 
Ger Cokeras.. Werke tios Wie ose. stot oe ton 997 sO: 29,354 11, 162 
$ 5, 641 107,371 158,997 63, 297 
Totals, Coal and Coal Products!...... $ 2,074,086] 6,844,980) 4,370,345] 5,458, 683 
Glass and Glassware— 
7 | Carboys, bottles, jars, milk bottles, etc... $ 105, 523 102, 832 100,110 131,104 
8 Pableware xii. Geek Siete nes eee $ 44,174 55,344 66,099 84,893 
9 | Window glass, common........ SRS Pray ae sq.{ft.| 2,760,122) 2,739,311] 2,197,366] 2,285,619 
$ 104, 423 94, 230 83, 864 86,472 
Plate Glass— 
10 Notroveriisamitir. «ier cmeidcss soteen: Sq. £ts) mel, 968; 201) ode TiAl O72 666,360 810, 272 
$ 611,104 445,419 214,992 255, 248 
i JLOI2D) SC Melb mete eetetas oeen oR ars, tees 2 sq. ft. 247, 620 216, 952 281,751 398,396 
$ 131, 231 96, 704 121,916 157,308 
12 Other plate glass, not bevelled......... sq. ft. 434,917 489, 685 598, 542 569, 739 
$ 239, 618 229, 294 252,793 223,760 
13 | Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubing for.... $ 415 - - 53 
Totals, Glass and Glassware!......... $ 1,502,094; 1,331,305) 1,226,413} 1,375,117 
14 |Graphite and its products................66% $ 42,521 51,883 49, 605 42,118 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Their Products— 
15 Asphalt#solidteraegs soir eek ak nee ae cwt. 1,116 27 121 499 
$ 1, 758 348 398 443 
Crude Petroleum— 
16 For'refinine acer ce cen eaiss a6 Grae ake gal, - - = Ss 
17 Other, -8235 specific gravity and heavier ee ~ ~ = - 
18 Fuel oil for ships’ stores................- eal - - - - 
19 | Coal, and kerosene oil, refined............ gal. - ~ - es 
= = - 0 
BO Ta A ASSOlONG cho tire citient oats oe or oee os beter gal. - 1,840 - - 
$ - 513 = os 
AL be LODEICAtINE OME ces os orc cee tee os ate gal. 115,392 336, 910 387,414 486, 295 
97,632 241, 880 264, 736 295,378 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt and Their SS SS ee SS ee 
Productawes. onceee eens eee eee $ 153,601 328,566 303, 690 314,529 
Stone and Its Products— 
oe | PADTEM VOR Ces cs foe Mer enee laake eee $ 193,135 226,515 258,039) - 181,295 
23 | Building and paving stone................. $ 102,321 96,061 100, 653 91,943 
24 CMON... pees ee wide Merete caer cee cwt. - 560 80 45,911 
$ - 803 162 58, 241 
OWN CUICR BAR), «cc: (aee anid gins ceo eerie cwt. 358 LZ 3 896 
$ 223 59 36 1,199 
BO 1 WAMUING, 4. Coasters a baw arene ee et aoe Oe cwt. 221, 898 181, 068 180, 724} 190,343 
$ 135, 183 100, 974 99, 006 106,564 
Totals, Stone and Its Products!....... $ 524, 144 521, 766 605, 723 566,491 
mii arbors, eleciriog. os... eck chewscas se ones $ 2,738 1,000 507 938 
RO TOIAMONGS, UNSC... oss .ss cavivcecccertentn $ 1,042,672 987,296] 1,085,847 928, 488 
29 iinswlators, clectrie:., <c. 0... ooh os uc cc deeeoe $ 1,889 9,408 7,060 6,508 
OO PORN Feces ch eis inc hon neces Ok eee cwt. 393, 297 490, 404 511, 836 464,978 
$ 240, 156 262,327 246, 433 205, 268 
Bl IUD BUE ates oo te ee ale 5 «otter te etc oe dee ane cwt - 33 4 26 
- 90 10 82 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals'...... $ 9,253,721] 14,467,621) 12,100,661) 13,601,753 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 


1927. 


United States. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1927. 


ee a a, i ST 


4,134,188 
32, 806, 645 
13, 074, 698 
26, 958, 685 


3,427, 139 
239, 088 
1,338,544 
249, 040 
865 , 337 
5,370, 704 


3,378, 232 
25,555, 154 
12,663,415 
25,899, 251 


3,312,093 
24,753,718 
13,077,619 
25, 430, 255 
658, 960 
1,177,524 
25,975,737 
441,165 
1,152,221 
213,402 
1,133, 635 

6, 448, 037 


3, 235, 032 
23,991,078 
13, 764, 563 
25, 888, 784 
461,338 
877,042 
6,414, 894 
507,537 
1,400,053 
254, 635 
1,156,363 

6,319,199 


4,376, 668 
35, 097, 018 
13,079,418 
26, 980, 950 


3,441,983 
241,787 
4,320,054 
707, 158 
889, 392 
5,537, 604 


65, 696, 277 


57,671,470 


58,539, 199 


57,916, 923 


68, 636, 627 


1, 108, 257 
583 , 077 
249,505 

38, 986 


407, 656 
145,373 
53,859 
20, 226 
26,857 
10,502 
514, 213 


1,167,103 
572,769 
67,155 

8, 824 


1,135, 887 
384,118 
177, 689 

71,701 
256,511 
108, 614 
454, 847 


1, 241,419 
636 , 706 
142,309 

17,617 


1,152,611 
414,614 
209, 427 

83,917 
254,474 
103, 732 
514, 695 


1,367,572 
678 ,459 
607, 452 

43 , 928 


1,314, 225 
488, 116 
154,564 

65, 706 
177,936 


75, 082 
547,367 


1,389, 207 
868,395 
40,275,041 
1,187,776 


4,021,948 
1,612,885 
730,476 
309, 916 
1,065,336 
566, 756 
552, 500 


eS ee ee ee se SS | ee, (ee ee ee, 


3,754,819 


4,069, 675 


4,861,164 


5,081, 152 


8,638,579 


80, 686 


435,717 
447,157 


505,235,255 
26,014, 387 
82,884, 738 

3,342, 859 


4,991,364 

557, 695 
87,549,326 
12,473,042 
10, 707,116 
3,052,091 


47, 182,371 


71, 238 


968, 841 
861, 640 


470,552, 886 
18,872,741 
60,496,565 

2,516, 094 

30, 108, 245 
1,059,565 

3,985, 408 

335,346 

112, 232, 211 
11,545, 444 
12, 228, 343 

3,465,372 


39, 850,535 


87,803 


983, 874 
838, 627 


613,877,907 
24,890,441 
49,721,798 

1,989,461 
28,276,261 
860, 068 
3,751,810 
338, 887 

152,619,597 
18,034,215 
15, 892, 207 

4,518, 282 


52,876, 140 


109,597 


1,069, 157 
822,478 


839,762, 765 
35, 962,583 
51,546, 604 

1,890,595 
26, 983, 829 
707, 243 
4,831,014 
428, 823 

169, 619, 047 
18, 867,547 
16, 833,040 

5,175, 690 


65, 257,177, 


123,705 


440,193 
450, 865 


596, 466, 714 
32,375,077 
97,120,093 

4,063, 272 


4,991, 423 

567,711 
87,550, 221 
12,473,364 
10, 823, 082 
3, 150, 169 


54,457,793 


2,691,572 
314,522 
61,332 
80,379 

2, 630, 234 
324,455 
74,705 
53, 923 


4,966,829 
1, 261,423 
7 


232,549 
2,076,958 
582, 766 
3,724,254 
2, 998, 371 


3, 050, 185 
357,907 
70,792 
87,533 
2,318, 826 
266, 258 
81,924 
58,535 


5,378, 067 


766, 567 
17,926 
283, 298 
2,153,011 
649, 918 
3,591, 684 
2,902, 866 


4,346, 197 
498,695 
116, 803 
144,497 

2,611,351 
307,896 
107,908 

72,274 


439, 503 
60, 150 
416, 584 
2,161,623 
686, 981 
3,571, 653 
2,937,814 


3,876,280 
672,621 
153,497 
174,918 

3, 982, 743 
411,714 
107,960 

69,582 


7,306,630) 7,402,916 


468, 860 
19,259 
417,678 
1,583, 691 
496, 286 
4,729,088 
3, 822, 267 


131,955,558 117,447,997 135,154,049) 149, 293,985 


a ny |) i 


2,909, 967 
497,656 
62,725 
81,715 
3,178,640 
381,408 
349,581 
212,347 


5, 965, 893 


1,271,090 
2,799,520 

276,486 
3, 624, 733 
1,025,722 
3, 726, 983 
3,004,540 


156,784, 707| 153, 049, 438 


All Countries. 

1928. , 1929. 1930. 
4,168,526 3, 882,418 4,136,399 
31,826,453} 28,529,122) 29,582,590 
12,791,273) 13,224,564} 13,886,010 
26,395,455} 25,903,628) 26,290,339 
DoLecoe 658,960 461,338 
1,086,486] 1,177,524 877,042 
4,427,702 5,976,575] - 6,419,329 
331,128 441,383 510, 248 
1,347,007 1,915,528 2,485,061 
284,472 361,373 441,126 
816,323 1,171, 663 1,171,355 
4,810,446 6,647,955 6,403,354 
64,815,285) 63,136,083] 64,183,342 
1,444, 259 1,524, 950 1,719,438 
901,029 1,048,599 1,114,983 
43,984,102) 44,315,528] 53,189,468 
1,163,911) -1,168,734 1,649,494 
3,672,517 5,337, 647 4,344, 865 
1, 187,593 1,469, 900 1,319, 727 
676, 878 1,013, 248 1,050, 429 
262,157 360, 294 391,176 
1,078, 085 1,452,506 1,570, 203 
462,104 565,950 629, 433 
535, 663 560, 261 596,970 
8,129, 616 9,717,519} 10,453, 706 
123,121 137, 443 151,715 
974,502 983,995} 1,071,856 
865,573 839, 025 824, 271 
709,959,837! 865,335, 849]1,110,169,704 
30,796,263] 35,365,847) 48,332,001 
75,914,345) 54,845,275) 67,736,736 
3, 204, 704 2,204,975 2,535,096 
44,074,770| 33,096,277) 31,163,811 
1,728, 699 984,524 824,536 
3,987,460 3,752,170 4,833, 637 
335,945 338,971 429,377 
112,250,169) 152,658,272] 169,626,215 
11,549,807} 18,038,367) 18,869, 236 
12,566, 98 16,283,090) 17,323,178 
3,708,791] 4,785,355) 5,474,108 
53,529,319] 64,053,306} 78,768,061 
3,328,884] 4,646,551) 4,126,629 
539, 234 713,129 875,095 
73,652 121, 209 246,085 
90,613 149, 436 247,709 
2,917,356 3, 267,476 4,702,068 
29,706 371,776 481,148 
306, 761 345, 220 357,951 
181, 705 198, 989 207,394 
6,395, 610 8,537,893 8, 702,988 
771,927 450, 265 493,523 
3, 067, 838 3, 182, 289 3,193,871 
310,368 432,145 453,595 
3,500, 272 otal t 3,415,651 
1,067, 104 1,106,728 897,925 
3,593,658] 3,572,163) 4,729,965 
2,907,539 2,938,804 3, 823, 245 


166, 964,231) 186,496,388 


on m= & ~~ 


eat 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
; 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
1 Acids We... eas seer es, te ont oe sre $ 111,630 205 ,953 391,376 449 586 
2 (Cellulose productsiass) seer ce oe ee $ 81,105 86,141 91,852 77,648 
38 | Drugs and medicinal preparations........... $ 1,107,817 908 , 983 1,048 ,526 981,262 
Dyeing and tanning materials— 
4 | Coal tar and aniline dyes.................. lb, 139 , 137 105 ,534 126,035 165 ,067 
$ 87,530 76,013 82,456 88 ,834 
5 | Logwood, oka, quebracho extracts........ lb. 410,425 428,316 223,789 255,908 
$ 19,275 23,016 13,089 11,365 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning Materials! $ 157,581 138 ,316 153 ,008 159,137 
Gofbxplost vest a. cccce seat tce hoe te rari $ 101,968 61,772 58,877 59,803 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 
deleeocasie MNITIAte Olast cance: mre eee cwt. = = ms = 
$ - - as 
8 Soda nitratoweiaones see ee eae te cwt. 17,870 172 240 1,460 
$ 36,994 727 1,233 3,082 
9: Re Superphosphates ssn. aeteoee a. meee ewt. - 21,560 100 112 
$ - 9,712 80 50 
Totals Rergiitzers, 0.0) pen +s sonnei $ 46,879 26,198 11,986 52,382 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes— 
10 ThiGha te aerate Le. Seen eee ees cwt. 7,908 11,620 16,579 20,827 
$ 72,290 86,612 111,305 156,173 
11 Meads TO tee aed ce ees ere cer tere lb. 645 , 637 963 ,070 927,859 1,067,560 
$ 58,948 60,956 63 , 997 80,046 
este BIACK carbon genet ees eect cas lb. - - 3,250 2,768 
$ - ~ 83 48 
132 | Blacks other: es. onttes ae ee ee lb. 134,518 563,819 387 , 942 350,890 
: $ 6,183 22,965 16,242 16,357 
14 TTEHOpPONC Aer eee ee eee eee lb. 1,155,960 1,416,872 2,032,522 2,565,553 
$ 45 ,852 52,392 78,185 102,057 
15 Oxide.of CobaltvetC.n. dicen. anaes lb. 156,748 96,253 115,504 101,527 
: $ 87,790 60, 152 60,290 37,354 
1G Oxides fireprooisaes tae as oe lb. 1,177,304 1,199,906 1,546,355 1,532,397 
$ 126,686 133 ,304 157,440 152,425 
17 ANC RWOILO Mare rt deen ene lb. 122,648 144,640 427,169 488 ,211 
$ 9,472 10,821 21,817 28,187 
TS leeleiquidtllorse rcs teetaaaie te cee gal. - - 1325020 157,556 
$ 156,409 149,510 168,807 177,148 
M9 SeVarnigh lacquers uete waa srte tee cere gal, 14,363 19,683 27,695 25,014 
$ 24,760 33 ,037 44,200 41,426 
TotalesPaints (eileen aah aes $ 724,427 Uidleoal 895,101 933 ,754 
Perfumery, Cosmetics— 
20 |t) Lemuimos At CONOlIGA Ertan ian. ee eee $ 28 ,828 36,584 32,032 43 ,420 
Totals, Perfumery, Cosmetics!........ $ 255,576 285,750 262,840 301,350 
Soaps— 
12 ON Mond 25 ol eae reed i cma mts» aa a <etmaee Y 4 Ml: Ib. 5,983 7,524 6,203 3,166 
$ 677 1,126 637 415 
PFO |) bE INGA COMNNONY, honecabou ss oe nase oeo ut lb. 98 ,583 86,841 162,950} 276,854 
$ 8,757 7,658 14,400 24,864 
FLOtalS OAS ieee eer: Piao ort $ 137,187 148,156 164,520 164,273 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
23 SMAAK CU TTONITE edan aut Ad a ado ae cwt. 16,767 9,176 17,002 38 ,042 
; $ 16,227 10,397 19,113 31,471 
2Aal MeN IMGNONT A: wMUGraLerOle . ic tease tena eine lb. 1,184) 1,573,877} 4,048,000) 4,915,891 
$ 96 85,597 154,145 184,066 
25 SalanOnaCs pays ccs eee OER eT aT lb. 617,213 271,468 428,581 434,867 
$ 34,268 13,498 21,976 19,423 
23 ee Copperssulpbatenen vn... eet tae ew lb. 1,316,673 884,694] 1,388,227 839 ,436 
$ 60,797 43,121 70,432 45,854 
Balk Chlorne.ouidesnt cn eteree eee Ib. - - ~ - 
$ Pz a Ee = 
28 CORTON he OMEN 450, cent cits ke esate aces lb. 704,506 1,487,763 2,502,953 2,940,670 
$ 13,700 25,629 39,598 45 ,228 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 573 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

340,409 385,862 604,049 486,522 618 ,477 743,217] 1,116,543} 1,179,588] 1 
2,011,001] 2,146,027} 2,274,061] 2,314,080] 2,335,385] 2,508,493] 2,619,303] 2,787,612| 2 
1,416,748] 1,446,654] 1,946,554]  2,057,508// 3,108,199] 3,036,439} 3,727,106] © 3,808,721] 3 
2,055,224) 2,000,867] 2,261,135} 2,258,649] 3,547,620] 3,460,387| 3,738,270] 3,862,323) 4 

992,523 932,324] 1,073,872) 1,086,905] 1,954,852] 1,775,753] 1,921,960] 1,981,504 

25,650,341] 33,853,091] 40,379,235] 28,217,086] 37,542,752) 42,878,857| 41,382,901] 28,598,253] 5 

902,624] 1,288,140} 1,565,15/} 1,067,797] 1,388,860] 1,717,014 1,616,590] 1,086,457 
2,159,462} 2,555,003} 2,963,271] 2,498,173] 3,738,952] 3,940,933] 3,981,720] 3,548,656 

272,365 460,285 445,948 445,319 469 ,893 586,668 557,025 562,111] 6 

86,342 131,156 147,285 115,007 314,866 379,529 400,977 393,656} 7 

143 ,877 214,004 291,482 215,047 472,071 670,023 706,002 709 ,843 

200,531 294,486 355,760 325,421 454,264 548,446 560,056 696,582| 8 

527,030 719,895 824,109 717,554] 1,115,608} 1,263,710] 1,238,961) 1,447,825 
1,483,570] 1,624,688) 1,630,960) 1,924,744) 1,529,810] 1,734,455} 1,879,922] 2,108,382] 9 

900,000 888,875] 1,041,557; .1,141,876 927,176 945,032} 1,168,295} 1,232,098 
2,415,459} 2,921,189] 3,658,882] 3,304,735] 3,492,448] 4,145,158] 4,847,498] 5,033,592 

15,000 12,721 21,946 26,187 25,165 30,556 44 584 51,129} 10 
150,434 103 ,387 166,169 208 ,070 239,787 234,227 314,445 393 ,518 
529,741 169,021 234,889 421,165} 1,289,975} 1,869,477) 1,451,678] 1,811,982] 11 

53,538 16,100 18,154 37,032 121,995 119,222 100,795 140,855 

6,860,589] 10,000,898] 13,934,402] 14,228,223] 6,885,744] 10,079,921] 14,039,959] 14,355,462] 12 

491,757 659 , 857 935,933 921,295 497 225 667 ,094 944,973 932,529 
1,221,508] 1,334,155} 1,213,133 869,361] 1,427,863} 1,997,831] 1,759,994] 1,334,659} 13 

113 ,380 114,158 95,527 84,994 124 228 144,733 126,080 108, 107 
3,620,12€} 3,985,928] 7,019,095} 8,380,059] 13,768,543} 15,821,372] 17,259,510) 19,637,481} 14 

188,191 203 ,813 343 ,498 400,157 572,283 646,231 760,802 863 ,381 

122,903 129,077 152,545 177,006 293 ,099 228,342 272,899 281,049} 15 

67,250 68 ,831 76,026 77,523 160,633 130,695 137,329 115,330 

4,982,404] 5,160,243) 5,343,250] 5,496,089] 6,357,798] 6,590,261] 7,184,925} 7,461,436} 16 
445 544 463 ,199 566,118 614,443 598,177 624,690 750,154 800 , 848 

10,322,473} 12,901,334] 14,370,937] 14,153,008]| 14,011,246] 17,058,221 18,965,657| 17,787,070} 17 
710,426 850,418 950,278 921,792 982,119] 1,126,850] 1,228,178} 1,150,547 

- = 285 , 283 313,904 = = 426,672 481,591; 18 

342,860 361,959 411,984 417,930 511,686 528,387 595,479 615,345 

117,080 89 , 632 120,859 105,122 131,953 109 ,821 149,307 130,789| 19 

255,615 181,271 210,160 199 321 281,479 216,262 256,283 242,624 
3,115,553] 3,327,713] 4,135,617| 4,218,451]/ 4,607,411] 5,015,186] 5,854,804) 5,957,078 

19,686 24,673 22,209 32,060 199,320 220,859 243 ,839 234 ,366| 20 
518,128 602,193 721,179 762,900 1,103,653} 1,312,843} 1,419,897] 1,450,318 

55,212 98 ,353 42,671 20,1411 1,331,991] 1,215,658! 1,145,803} 1,300,531] 21 

7,059 14,234 5,314 2,928 107,494 101,312 90 248 97,616) 
9,652,551] 9,491,341] 9,382,356] 11,136,804]] 9,812,480] 9,652,153} 9,593,746] 11,456,672] 22 

680,875 692,413 698 ,381 831,067 695,013 705 ,996 716,653 859 273 

920,651 893,155 865,807| 1,005,861] 1,204,622) 1,178,108] 1,162,051] 1,316,418 

405,126 405,366 408 ,762 471,311 428,026 427,040 437 ,415 529,802] 23 

466 ,224 464,716 488 994 552,724 488 ,935 485 538 521,782 617,674 

340, 137 229,644 1,818 82,886] 4,848,747| 5,416,287| 4,049,818] 4,998,777] 24 

15,093 10,305 294 5,580 210,600 240,986 154,439 189,646] 

1,112,089} 1,731,545] 1,244,420 726,168] 2,586,266] 3,412,082] 3,723,236] 3,494,086] 29 

58,585 73 ,902 52,417 34,414 127,509 141,136 146,680 135,945 
946,370] 2,101,107| 1,607,267/ 1,443,432I| 3,608,035} 5,516,671] 4,479,846] 4,399,200) 26 

48 558 103 ,539 87,390 85,210 170,531 270,104 231,792 239,012 

12,645,170] 7,678,901) 5,340,359] 7,194,350|| 12,645,170] 7,678,901] 5,340,359] 7,194,350) 27 

394,191 252,311 184,473 202,735 394,191 252,311 184,473 202,735 
16,546,176] 11,958,440| 9,507,411] 1,869,063|| 17,714,397] 14,823,999] 12,792,632| 5,450,840) 28 

273,613 197,005 149,727 35,975 294 ,084 238,721 198,969 87,569 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


1927. 


United Kingdom. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


——— (ee | SSS Ee 


wo 2 


or 


Lo oh ar) 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Produ cets—concl. 


Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. 


Potash:c6mpoundsis.. .cvssse veces etree lb. 
Soda compounds se. 5... a.ee: cece tees at 1b. 
A cidtphosphatorns..ce.«sceesacetasions seen ers " 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.!...  $ 
Gis.cerine: ., Basses ..« aerate cae eee lb. 
‘ ; $ 
Totals, Chemicals and Adlied Products! $ 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
Films, for motion pictures................- ft. 


Toysand- dollsieice eset ees 
Other amusement and sporting goods...... $ 
Brushes 2 oF eee o oacteictine seca eee : 


Household and Personal Equipment— 
Boots and shoes, with canvas uppers...... pr. 


Boots and shoes, with felt uppers.......... pr. 


JEWOLLOLY-s eee Cae oss, wa Reena aoe oe ae 
iPocketbooksMetek ac 5: Pee. eate «co. aes 
Rotrigeratorss, jad... - dees; = he ete a3 


FEODACCO-pIDESs Meee, oo. seen ee ee eee ee 
Totals, Household, ete.!.............. 


Mineral and aerated waters..............-+. 
Musical Instruments— 

Phonographs and parts.............se0008. 

Other musical instruments................ 
Scientific and educational equipment........ 
Ships and materials for, n.o.p............... 
Welhicles:: nzoip eis eeevtere on reteiioc Dneet cee 
Works of artimtoipie... cite. Fi eee 
Miscellaneous Imports under Special Conditions— 


Honarmy ancdanavive:. asset oo. cee 
Re-lN portedeeromecc ee cece ane $ 
MOniex Nii GiOlascn tee eee ieee ae en 
E\x-warehoused, for ships’ stores?.......... $ 


Totals, Miscellaneous Imports under 
Special Conditions!................. 


Incubators andsbroodoers. sass. ace fos oO No. 
$ 
Benois leader \. kc ore eee $ 
Precious stonesia ris eee tec beeen $ 
Settlers Girectss. see «. ..< detet. Se ee $ 
Wasteipaper, Gt. 2.5.55 oe domes else oF sic eee ewt 
$ 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p............ lb. 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities. .... $ 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ 


265, 608 
35, 268 
44,134,422 
769, 125 
94,396 
5,013 


1,052,040 
2,987,815 


642, 190 


4,907,477 


366, 008 
29,040 
215,535 
88, 002 
139, 965 
1,366, 864 


8,420 
8, 166 
355, 162 
195,470 
33,313 
63, 844 
108, 590 
274,791 
65 


634 
383, 073 


1,615,418 


9,676 


27,013 
95, 896 
220, 287 
188, 054 
39, 927 
239, 048 


24,599 
1,210, 123 
151,847 
211,409 


1,910,863 


3 

172 

103, 647 
250,338 
1,146,501 
73,796 
165, 430 
45, 239 
2,406 


553,415 
70, 860 
42,488, 403 
726, 966 
97,974 
5,766 


1,125,891 


488, 697 
89, 822 


4,422,349 


1,099, 249 
89, 241 
239,481 
104, 085 
162, 266 
1, 645, 947 


6, 436 

4,781 
338, 255 
199, 492 
31,575 
42,461 
131,405 
Suite 


456 
454,614 


1,802,772 


11,075 


20,546 
68,332 
269, 400 
994, 637 
290,961 
359, 400 


20,068 
471,836 
640, 478 
279, 153 


1,715,151 


3 

464 
105,794 
144,531 
1,178,745 
53, 225 
160, 035 
1,596, 190 
78,530 


485, 508 
67,500 

22, 631, 703 
554,519 
73,349 


4,425) 
1, 148, 682 


943, 452 
102, 469 


4,963,687 


1, 184, 645 
95,990 
301,274 
121, 668 
185,725 
2,150,539 


1, 236 

1,652 
421, 188 
241, 206 
32,811 
43,740 
191,045 
poise 


10 
325, 889 


1,788, 215 


12, 882 


25,875 
66, 605 
339, 232 


42,804} 


669, 992 
859, 827 


249,319 
242,778 


T12; 11715 
239,367 


237, 200 


1, 041,826 
1 


337 
157,512 
375, 458 
760, 455 

16,655 
22,001 
708, 041 
32, 888 


597,321 
67, 667 

39, 785, 464 
667,520 
60, 907 
3,177 


1,339, 993 


2,997,445 
260, 443 


5,428, 765 


553, 084 
44,321 
331, 142 
147, 443 
237,188 
2,689,481 


1,971 

1,855 
279, 109 
155, 859 
32,172 
52,726 
152,461 
reaiers 


36 
292,365 


1,710,039 


14,141 


17,154 
57,012 
365,341 
259, 452 
751, 224 
899, 439 


37,771 
204, 985 
164, 837 


833, 253 


4 

111 
193,179 
438,711 
820, 544 
14,933 
26,116 
vathny 


8,797,426] 10,436,423) 10,034,784) 10,942,527 
163,939,065) 186,435,824) 194,041,381) 189,179, 738 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Exclusive of coal and fuel oil. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1927-1930—concluded. 


1927. 


United States. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1927. 


1930. 


2,392, 840 
218, 753 
165,587,875 
2,218, 946 
3,909,327 
256, 509 


2,030,519 
223,091 
180, 723, 823 
2,240,744 
2,980,327 
226,361 


1, 273, 480 
183,876 
264, 733, 793 
2,817,717 
3,078, 243 
234, 217 


1,063, 291 
128,974 
293, 633, 251 
3,327,603 
2,945,615 
217,029 


5, 760, 298 
529, 882 
215,575,523 
3,163,121 
4,003,723 
261,522 


6,029,521 
539, 165 
350, 146, 896 


4,446,031 


167, 103 
41,709 


4,467,078 


194,774 
36,421 


5,119, 106 


829, 118 
94,751 


5,679,408 


289,474 
37,714 


6,373,499 


4,041,102 
866,361 


8,108, 607 


8,335,339 
17, 280 


-_— | | sl | | Ss WC —_ SE | 


20, 623, 830 


19,504, 247 
1,559, 825 
755, 871 
788, 803 
240, 070 
1, 230, 657 


64,051 
56, 755 
38,161 
22,232 
299,473 
65,008 
1,027,366 
366, 941 
3,670 
462,196 
28, 898 


4,136,944 


22, 246, 232 


10,211, 245 
817,556 


248, 076 
1,380, 182 


62,586 
44,052 
39,448 
23, 162 
239, 263 
41,480 
1, 145, 239 
360, 855 
5, 220 
672,416 
36, 849 


4,436, 998 


26, 202,978 


9,413, 846 
769,402 
1,095,592 
640,309 
286, 880 
2,045,029 


106, 826 
64, 546 
86,382 
52,147 

245, 188 
32,346 

1,407,889 
57,189 
10,855 

1,319,011 
33,313 


5,348,381 


26, 982, 460 


19,303,529 
1,558,117 
1,077,504 
1,412,761 

327,546 
2,223, 764 


56,755 
39,577 
75, 204 
45,880 
192,514 
30,050 
1,336, 677 
51, 632 
18,892 
1,913,555 
1 


? 


5,942,725 


31,844, 715 


19,955,919 
1,594, 443 
1,940, 842 

895, 696 
640, 469 
3,468, 459 


73,303 
65,579 


880, 121 


7,703,739 


39, 907,503 


19, 887,857 
1,604, 898 
2,691, 408 
1, 634, $82 

849, 226 
6, 285, 755 


58, 930 


41,659 
374,187 


627, 678 


10, 231,074 


es | J [| TO | 


61,923 


948, 607 
1,086, 679 
3,491, 237 
2,347,921 

871,585 

381, 128 


394 
2,439,825 
5, 098, 145 
3,108,553 


73,013 


926, 807 
970,360 
3,465,771 
835, 883 
1,417,976 
57, 203 


1,121 
3,002,010 
2,097, 876 

197,304 


74,956 


1, 250,085 
1,022, 843 
3, 638, 284 

847,770 
2,642, 720 
1, 139, 656 


5, 657 
2,581, 163 
3,130,350 

173,561 


79,479 


1,541,385 
1, 093,393 
3,992, 265 
1,044, 833 
2,396, 569 

561,735 


1,024 
2,539, 217 
3,201,979 

211, 224 


189, 427 


1,004, 120 
1,531, 831 
4,076,410 
2, 680, 313 
919,927 
859, 267 


46, 233 
4,253, 163 
5,261,486 
4,238,499 


241,719 
1,597,821 


3,249, 798 
1,909,505 


47,172 
2,925, 907 
3,487,016 

519, 630 


12,011,104 


a ES ef 


24, 253 
450,584 
561, 198 

85, 953 

9,343,313 
724, 644 
773, 638 
699, 462 

~ 140,027 


1,028, 727 
559, 069 
802, 050 
133,172 


613, 758 


1,049,075 
600, 767 
2,951, 130 
253, 050 


sO ES Lf 


All Countries. 
1928. 1929, 

5, 666, 641 4,882,191 
539, 897 498, 657 
229,737,273) 298,171,039 
3,181,366 3,665,775 
3,080, 101 3,151,592 
232,306 238, 642 
6,502,895] 7,067,140 
1, 703,611 5,999, 890 
330, 020 622,515 
33,572,118) 37,723,046 
11,359,245) 10,630,282 
912,150 868, 163 
2,118,497 2,606, 890 
1,679,492 889,905 
631,714 686, 056 
4,088, 123 5,479, 789 
69, 703 108, 066 
49,393 66, 199 
382,570 531,970 
224,780 311,961 
537, 756 531, 755 
249,768 249,421 
1,857,592 2,605,322 
1,058, 209 1, 288, 276 
9,223 10,857 
672,872 1,319, 180 
963,517 714, 760 
8,542, 539 9,672,145 
212, 753 223, 845 
978,616 1,327,915 
1,398, 960 1,498,312 
4,147,272 4,458, 096 
1, 854,915 1, 056, 163 
1,717,477 3,344, 764 
1,177,808 2,384, 998} 
27,900 273, 899 
3,772,002 3, 213,565 
2,827,730 3, 295,342 
542, 236 490,917 
9,580,637} 11,295,210 
29,572 24,255 
519,348 451,037 
813, 838 933,553 
521,303 837,477 
9,192,370} 10,390,922 
916, 693 754, 889 
1,192,546 804,925 
2,681,138 2,921,307 
246, 294 255,137 
59,848,892) 68,491,584 


ff Ss FE LE. | 


687,022,521) 718,896,270] 868,012, 229| 847, 442, 037/1,030,892,505 |1,408,956,466|1,265,679,091 | 1,248,273,582 
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14.\Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 


by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-19390. 


IMPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 

Dubiable sec. deen chs. Gas. 
Bree ge 4s. see Sere. 3G 


Totals for Group..... 
Animals and Animal Products 


(except chemicals and fibres). 
Diutiablos.,.:. Mya Moko a: 8 


Totals for Group..... 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Wiutiablerwiy. pct eee 
N igcyeiea cc te aes oes ee 
Totals for Group..... 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
Dutiablossereenseerciareucs 
DreOB Pe s:n1 a tooo 
Totals for Group..... 
Tron and Its Products. 
Durtiable..<.. ate hes oust 
ES Ae inc HRS: Bees. ss 
Totals for Group..... 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products. 


Totals for Group..... 
Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals). 
Dutiaiolo fx «Asean. foe. Sess 
Totals for Group..... 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Dutiablesyt.Aete tee eee 
Ere Giada reer vncenine 
Totals for Group..... 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Ditiaible...° Ate see 


Totals for Group..... 


‘Total Imports. 
Datta ble ate. tee ee: 


Totals, Imports...... 


1926. 1927. 1928 1929, 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

123,051,487) 133,362,597] 153,762,736) 153,519,512} 152,962,368 
80,365 , 944 79,735,524 84,422,824 79,610,732 74,086,449 
203,417,431) 213,098,121) 238,185,560) 233,130,244) 227,048,817 
24,698,634 26,091,583 30,002 , 698 36,074,696 44,479,161 
24,486,924 27,122,552 35,787 323 35,587,058 25,374,672 
49,185,558 53,214, 135 65,790,021 71, 661,754 63, 853, 863 
117,444,241} 127,110,558) 127,163,911 130,364,826] 121,103,721 
67,317,590 56,473,363 59,830,551 76,074,347 64,137,531 
184,761,831; 183,583,931; 186,994,462} 206,439,173) 185,241,252 
24,916,363 29,387,075 31,819,999 37,321,028 39, 108 ,066 
15 486,733 18,575,223 19,930,925 21,893,790 21,843,011 
4), 493, 096 47, 962,298 51,750, $24 59, 214, 818 69,951,077 
158,705 ,624 196,131,342} 215,663,412] 288,173,682)  2€3,645,126 
22,491,176 33,298, 143 43,911,608 58 442,128 53,233,501 
181,196,800} 229,429,485) 259,575,020) 346,615,816) 316,878,627 
32,429,812 36,795,977 39,401,249 53,174, 136 66,238 , 269 
15,263,173 15,951,865 20,788 , 787 22,264,295 21,711,983 
47,632,985 52, 747, 842 69, 190, 036 75,438,431 87,950,252 
59,444 477 61,589,364 60,219,594 64,022,829 69,259,471 
79,589 , 463 95,195,343 92,829,844 102,941,402) 117,236,917 
139,033,940) 155,784,707) 153,049,438] 166,964,231) 186,496,388 
15,391,094 17,425,263 17,842,190 19,271,781 20,555 , 008 
13 ,013 , 182 14,419,452 15,729,923 18,451,265 19,352,495 
23,404, 276 31,844, 715 33,972, 113 37,723, 046 39,907,593 
26,969 ,938 32,003 ,244 34,174,439 39,152,940 41,879,284 
26,262,877 30,224,027 25,674,453 29,338 ,644 32,066,549 
53,232,815 62,227,271 59, 848,892 68,491,584 73, 945,833 
583,051,670} 659,897,013) 710,050,22&| 821,075,430] 819,230,474 
344,277,052} 370,995,492) 398,906,238} 444,603,661] 429,043,108 
: $27,323,732) 1,030,852,595| 1,108,956,466| 1,265,679,091| 1,248, 273,582 
143,533,116) 158,966,367; 171,872,867; 290,479,505) 199,011,628 


Duty Collected....... 


ee 
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14.—_Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1930—concluded. 


Class. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 
EXPORTS. 
Agricultural and Vegetable 


Products (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 


Canadian Produce......... 606,058,672} 574,994,162} 555,110,598} 646,514,058] 384,635,751 
Foreign Produce........... 1,811,768 4,347,294 8 837,492 10,453 ,444 8,061,858 
Totals for Group....... 607,870,440) 579,341,456) 563,948,090) 656,967,502) 392,697,609 


Animal and Animal Products Ve: 
(except chemicals and fibres). 


Canadian Produce......... 190,975,417] 167,291,589] 165,845,096] 158,757,272] 133,009,145 
Foreign Produce........... 1,498,160 1,354,666 1,915,046 1,736,561 1,367,215 
Totals for Group....... 192,473,577) 168,646,255) 167,760,142] 160,493,833] 134,376,360 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 8,940,046 7,665 ,563 10,904,073 9,678,019 9,066,226 
Foreign Produce........... 1,320,099 1,375,778 1,808,756 1,755,418 1,481,775 
Totals for Group....... 10,260,145 9,041,341 12,712,829 11, 433, 437 10,548,001 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
Canadian Produce......... 278,674,960)  284,120,267| 284,543,396] 288,621,745) 289,566,675 
Foreign Produce........... 391,619 414,301 44,119 335,898 401,708 
Totals for Group....... 279,066,579) 284,534,568) 284,987,515) 288,957,643] 289,968,383 
Tron and Its Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 74,735,077 74,284,824 62,753 ,934 82,256,717 78 ,589 ,580 
Foreign Produce........... 2,893 ,093 2,629,176 3,301,107 4,277,189 4,790,770 
Totals for Group....... 77,628,170 76,914,000 66,055, 041 86,533, 906 83,380,350 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Produ:ts. 
Canadian Produce......... 97,476,270 80,639,197 90,840,441} 112,778,194; 154,319,429 
Noroien- Produce! ....4s.e2: 626,856 688 ,835 696,055 773,267 1,178,770 
Totals for Group....... 98,103,126 81,328, 632 91,536,496] 113,551,461) 155,498,199 


a en a, ood 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 


chemicals). : 
Canadian Produce......... 24,712,584 28,880,831 25,949,930 27,401,790 28,545 ,096 
Foreign Produce........... 1,197,070 1,020,677 891,287 1,377,751 1,288,495 
Totals for Group....... 25,909, 654 29,901,508 26, 841, 217 28,779,541 29,833,591 
Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 17,354,389 16,203,760 17,365,516 19 488 ,064 22,468 ,462 
Foreign Produce........... 690,867 709 , 953 422,818 384,805 563 ,645 
Totals for Group....... 18, 045,256 16,913,713 17,788,334 19,822,869 23,032,107 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian Produce......... 16,428 ,376 18,077,313 15,036,359 18 ,263 ,813 20,057 ,938 
Foreign Produce:.......... 2,914,814 2,874,956 3,932,011 4,092,070 5,545 ,532 
Totals for Group....... 19,343,190 29,952,269 18,968,370 22,355,883 25, 603,470 
Total Exports. 
Canadian Produce......... 1,315,355,791| 1,252,157,506] 1,228,349 343] 1,363,709,672] 1,120,258,302 
Foreign Produce........... 13 ,344,346 15,415 , 636 22,248,691 25,186,403 . 24,679,768 
Totals, Exports......... 1,328, 700,137] 1,287,573,142) 1,150,598, 034] 1,388,896,075| 1,144,938,070 
Total Trade. 
Imports, merchandise..... 927,328,732] 1,030,892,505| 1,108,956,466| 1,265,679,091) 1,248,273 ,582 
Exports, merchandise...... 1,328,700,137) 1,267,573,142] 1,250,598 ,034) 1,388,896,075) 1,144,938,070 


| a ee need 


Totals, External Trade .| 2,256, 023,869] 2, 298,465,647] 2,359,554,500| 2, 654,575,166! 2,393,211, 652 


ee ee ee ce ee eee 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 193). 


Origin. 


Farm Origin— 
I.—Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts!— 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully of chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Canadian Field Crops 


wore reso ese ereeeses 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Canadian Animal 
usbandryses een: one 


All Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Raw materials.........;.. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Pe ee ed 


Totals, Canadian Farm 
Products............... 


2.—Foreign Farm Pro- 
ducts!— 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials)... c0se..: 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
UTC as, vc c:oPeriots secre ore 


Totals, Foreign Field Crops. 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials...........- 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
HHECC.. onecdemreecre ose 
Totals, Foreign Animal Hus- 
IDANGTY soc once nee whore aes 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw. materials... sac... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


eoce ere see eee see eee 


-—All Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


eoreeresesreereeeeeseor 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


United 
States. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Total. 


$ 


764,592 
5,516 


38,440,815 


$ 


36, 211, 862 
996, 635 


10, 903, 004 


United 
Total. Kingdom. 
$ $ 


50,437,405)! 159,576,346 
1,095, 275}} - 74 


ts 


$ 


22,483, 434 
10,172 


25,392, 255 


$ 


261,624,808 
79, 582 


88,795,291 


39, 210, 923 


48,111,501 


47,885,861 


300,499, 681 


2,701, 988 
4,595,902 


32,807,115 


12,606,413 
6,345, 485 


11,479,944 


34,929,340 
5,444, 486 


3,874,101 


38,195,376 
7,163, 657 


32,493, 800 


40, 105, 005 


30,431,842 


44,247,927 


77,852,833 


eS ee ee eee S| ee ee eS (a ee ee 


3,466, 580 
4,601,418 


71,247, 930 


48,818, 275 
7,342,120 


22,382, 948 


57,412,774 
5, 454, 658 


29,266,356 


299, 820, 184 
7,243, 239 


121,289,091 


79,515, 928 


78,543,343 


92,133, 788 


428,352,514 


1,486, 938 
1,934, 237 


30,751,170 


56,964,912 
7,638,047 


33, 498, 736 


463 
341, 888 


1,348,385 


14,150 
365,308 


36,368,799 


34,172,345 


98, 101, 695 


1, 690, 736 


36, 748,257 


—————$—P2 $< | —_— | — |] | | | 


194,344 
29,812 


1,318,378 


1,542,534 


6,289, 000 
110, 494 


6,320, 969 


12,720, 463 


14, 487 


14, 487 


153, 280 


153, 280 


1, 681, 282 
1,964, 049 


32,069,548 


63, 253, 912 
7,748,541 


39,819. 705 


463 
341, 888 


1,362,872 


14,150 
365, 308 


36,522,079 


eee EEE EE aa 


30,744,879 


110,822, 158 


56,153,632] 20,235,527 
107,686,312) 179, 816,547 
19,669,817) 1,057,402 
13,652,280) 1,201,162 
70,227,703] 24,137,116 
103,549, 80G)| 26,395, 680 
70,107, 222|| 160, 633,748 
14,747,555] 1,205, 836 
126, 381,335)) 44,372,643 
211, 256,112] 206, 212, 227 
71,744,248 3,727 
34, 294,330 3, 202 
95,321,040] 7,008,160 
201,359,618) 7,015,089 
9, 430, 247 = 

201,097 5 
19,594, 580 999 
29, 225,924 999 
81,174, 495 3,727 
34,495,427 3,202 

114,915,620) 7,009,159 
230,585,542 7,016,088 


1,795, 223 


36,901,537 


2,251,530 
1,939,753 


69,191, 985 


93,176,774 
8, 634, 682 


44,401,740 


122,181,652 
35,389, 605 


151,474, 672 


159,580, oe 


’ 


27,243, 687 


22,483, 897 
302, 060 


26,740, 640 


261, 638, 958 
8 


125, 164,090 


73, 383, 268 


146, 213, 196 


309,045,930!) 186, 831, 636 


49,576,597 


387, 247, 938 


—— | — — | | |_| | LT 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian’ Farm Products’’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


In the case of imports it covers 
“Foreign Farm 


Products’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not pro- 
duce in their original form, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939.—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Sat United United United United 
nite nite nite nite 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Farm Origin—concluded. 
All Animal Husbandry— 

FAW MACALIGIS. So icwch < 2,896,332] 18,895,413} 29,100,064 1,057,402} 34,929,340] 38,195,376 

Partly manufactured...... 4,625,714] 6,455,979] 13,858,377] 1,201,162] 5,444,486] 7,163,657 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

LITERS Ie Bees eb TOY RE oe 34,125,493} 17,800,913] 89,822,283] 24,138,115} 3,888,588] 32,647,080 
Totals, All Animal MHus- 

DAVY! ORE sible cs. oslo 41,647,539] 43,152,305) 132,775,724] 26,396,679) 44,262,414] 78,006,113 
- All Farm Products— ; 

Raw materials............ 5,147,862] 112,072,187] 151,281,717) 160,637,475) 57,413,237] 299,834,334 

Partly manufactured...... 6,565,467) 15,090,661] 49,242,982 1,209,038] 5,796,546] 7,608,547 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

PETOMet aah nttats te 5... 103,317,478] 62,202,653) 241,296,955!) 51,381,802) 30,629,228] 157,811,170 
Total's, Farm Origin....... 115,635,807] 189,365,505] 441,821,654]! 213,228,315) 93,839,011] 465,254, 051 
Wiid Life Origin— 

Raw matecrials............ 535,180] 6,412,977) 7,457,720] 10,312,929] 7,737,617) 19,829,324 
Partly manufactured...... 106, 192 1,481, 034 2,201, 932 3,395 57,282 104,180 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

SHECULS teat ey. oe tenis 130, 660 264, 840 477, 639 18,314 89, 643 135, 609 
Tota'!s, Wild L‘fe Origin... 771,982| 8,158,851 10,137,291)) 10,334,638) 7,884,512) 20,069,113 
Marine Origin— 

Raw materials..........<. 9,085 758, 884 1,201, 895 510,939] 11,069,506) 11,833,992 
Partly manufactured...... - - = - _ ~ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
PROCES LEE ee he so Ook: 262, 385 697,597) 2,928,496] 3,667,040] 5,260,278) 25,426,979 
Totals, Marine Origin...... 271,470) 1,456,481] 4,130,391) 4,177,979) 16,329,784) 37,260,971 
Forest Origin— 
Raw materials............ 4,077] 1,311,923} 1,669,105 Q2F 7138) 212237597) 9.22) 578,263 
Partly manufactured...... 49,222] 15,634,537| 15,829,397], 9,702,061) 76,207,790) 101,111,066 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

BUPOO IE 4 en. os Coe 5,216,850] 37,850,077] 46,608, 458]| 11,666,240) 140,246,541) 165,934,006 
Totats, Forest Origin...... 5,270,148) 54,796,537) 64,106,966]| 21,461,014| 237,677,928) 289,623,335 
Minera! Origin— 

Raw materials............ 5,582,367| 104,595,235] 126, 666,326 4,218,987] 62,811,189] 75,278,164 
Partly manufactured...... 1,471,377) 22,737,501) 25,796,537|| 11,161,203] 60,737,954] 102,805,762 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

SUDO Mesos wae etatieddee: 38, 082, 743) 392,881,663] 458,799,762!) 11,841,214) 20,824,264] 102,320,300 
Totals, Minera! Origin..... 45,136, 487| 520,214,398| 611,262,625), 27,221,404) 144,373,407] 280, 404, 226 
Mixed Origin— 

Raw materials............ = % ie % * = 
Partly manufactured...... 440,901} 2,015,572} 2,899,252 286, 018 1,216,533 1,632,278 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

BULOD RAI ees aida « 22,257,942] 71,434,696] 113,915,409)) 5,036,602] 13,728,558) 26,014,328 
Totals, Mixed Origin....... 22,698,843) 73,450,268] 116,814,661] 5,322,615] 14,945,091) 27,646,606 
: Recapitulation— 

Raw materials...7........ 11,278,521) 225,151,206] 288,276, 763]) 175,773,043] 160,255,146) 429,354,077 
Partly manufactured...... 8,633,159] 56,959,205] 95,970,100) 22,361,710) 144,016,105} 213,261,833 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

pity cic ape Papers ean Oa 169, 268,058] 565,331,526) 864,026,719]) 83,611,212) 210,778,512) 477,642,392 

Grand Totals..;........... 189,179,738] 847,442, 037/1,248,273,582|| 281,745,965) 515,049, 763/1,120,258,302 


_ 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 


Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


Group. 


Foods, Beverages and 
Smokers’ Supplies. 


TROOUS: chew» ena es are 


seeks Ab ireisk ager ree, ec 
producterneer ie cue 


Other milled products 
Bakery products and 
prepared foods........ 
Other farinaceous sub- 
SUANCOS. s...0 ies ue 
Cocoa and chocolate...... 
Fish 
Fresh or frozen.......... 
Dried, salted, smoked 
Oripiekledisas, kee sd 
Canned or otherwise pre- 


i ec 


INC BIGHER.L cet cceL rene 
Lard, lard compound and 
Subst Lubes... seer. 
Milk and its products..... 
Milk and cream, fresh... 
Milk preparations and 


SpICes awe fae hee 
Sugar and sugar products. 
Veretablesisnices ces. hens, 
WATIO Sarre tec ae ernie 
BV GEST PS Bot AMS os ce 
Other articles of food...... 
Beverages and infusions..... 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 
Lime and other fruit 
JUICO SS otras seen ian Stee 


Cocoa and chocolate... 
Coffee and chicory...... 


Smokers’ SUPDUOR s.r 


Tobacco, manufactured...|. 


Other smokers’ supplies... 


Personal and Household 
Utilities. 


Books, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and educational 
BUDDUOS) seas sacs et Boia 

eo ee oe briaient 
matter and maps.. 
Books, iaaeret eck. scierk 
Charts and maps........ 
Newspapers............. 
Printed matter, n.o.p.... 
Stationeryecs oan see ee 
Educational equipment 
(except text books)...... 
Works'ofartenencea ese: 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


6,026,852 
1,356 
391,061 
107,093 


39,120 
34,018 
5,102 


244 848 


216,384 
308,299 
255,201 

1,050 


119,313 


134,838 
846,306 
289,128 
365,117 


192,056 
251,871 


15149 
474 , 287 


474 287 
218,006 
1,044,894 
205,268 
552,846 
727,555 
332,791 
12,403 

688 

186 ,487 
43,040,051 
37,508 , 162 
45,660 


31,519 
14,141 
5,486 , 229 
12,461 
654,762 
4,819,006 
1,250,329 
710,102 
540,227 


3,997,135 


2,199,156 
1,848 ,089 
11,899 
49,604 
289,554 
591,637 


131,033 
1,075,309 


United 
States. 


65,756,323 

145,987 
14,171,860 
11,871,976 


1,349,593 
1,332,986 
16,607 


950,291 


381,641 
396,282 
1,095,550 
560,494 


74,746 


460,310 
26,999,468 
20,726,166 

3,764,748 


2,508 ,549 
5,634,979 


125,431 
253 ,065 
Tag 


235 , 646 
1,512,154 
826,002 
496 ,286 
242,811 
1,430,810 
9,196,444 
79,937 
396,303 
2,371,318 
1,291, 410 


393 ,276 
79,479 
809,841 
80,456 
691,118 

, 38,267 
373 ,070 
297,007 
76,053 


16,858 ,208 


12,815,071 
4,547,562 
40,349 
4,213,094 
4,014,036 
1,426,878 


801,721 
1,814,538 


141,715,936 

147,343 
21,833 ,713 
19,146,176 


1,411,249 
1,389,521 
21,728 


1,276,288 


802,397 
3,504,185 
3,416 ,667 

860,855 


852,449 


1,703 ,362 
33,814,787 
23,778 ,878 

5,808 ,878 


4,227,031 
7,599 473 


156,428 
15,151,791 
18,105 


15, 133 , 686 


5,095,109 
3,634,618 
897,925 
1,499,001 
27,987,156 
11,020,339 
98 ,875 

399 ,406 
4,656,723 
63 ,222 639 
45 026,487 
704,814 


463 ,095||_ 


241,719 
17,491,338 
147,240 
6,649,719 
10,694,379 
2,436,635 
1,149,738 


1,286,897] . 


22,576,630 


15,616,868 
6,905,073 
52,804 
4,270,264 
4,387,727 
2,392,005 


1,044,589 
3,523,167 


—-— 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


197,075,175 


160,083 ,960 
141,578,288 


16,113,477 
16,113,477 


2,392,195 


4,107,761 
454,126 


27,677 
3,625,958 
6,982,521 
6,674,878 

19,283 


288 , 360 
7,169,425 


139,281 
16,859 ,942 
16,859 , 942 

13 ,384 


125,868 
957,874 


635,159 
343,184 
130,688 
212,496 


210,709 
1,787 


539 ,454 


184, 132 
20,497 


163 ,635 
265,009 


62,213 
28,100 


United 
States. 


59,422,721) 388,876,403 


10,769,726 
8,651,376 
8 487,256 


14,852 
14,852 


149 , 268 


14,518,519 
10,825,680 


2,324,676 
1,368, 163 
1,076,401 
1,055,161 

6,132 


15,108 
6,446,315 
6,439 
7,184,449 
5 378.994 


1,805,455 
54 


6,001 
2,648 ,605 
7,547,813 

17,079 
549 , 944 
18,870,491 
18 846,297 

7,058 

3,818 

3,240 

17,136 
17,136 


10,732 
10,732 


1,139,086 


950,396 
131,107 


819,289 
73,310 


22,018 
93 ,362 


10,950,737 


273,051,732 
222,375,005 


47,967,116 
47,967,116 


2,709,611 


34,714,186 
11,484,241 


10,152,994 


13,076,951 
9,340,726 
8,697,153 

312,331 


331,242 - 
15,030,671 


206,313 
27,463,130 
5,379,174 


22,083 ,956 
13,938 


75,956 


4,798,712 
11,240,747. 
17,801 


1,971,754 
28,747, 104 
28,444 238 

265,522 


252,758 
12.764. 
37,344 
37,344, 


30,077. 
30,077 


Fe eS eee 


y ive 038 


1,452,328 | 
188,052, 


635,425. 


104,355 
134,930 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936—continued. 


Group. 


Persona! and Household 
Utilities—concluded. 
BLT Lech aay Re ape eae ee Sera 
Blouses and shirtwaists... 
Boots and shoes (excluding 

re Shela tny 9s Oe ee 
Gloves and mitts.......:. 
Handkerchiefs............ 
Hats and caps (excluding 
materials).............. 


UE COR es Be eee 
POSE COVETINESs s:5565,0 - iso 
Wool carpets: f5.08 < se355 
Other floor coverings... . 
Pifenittrewee ene... . odes 


POCHOI Wa Rok ss. eet 


Chinaware and pottery.. 
Household linen........... 
Household machinery..... 
Kitchen equipment....... 
Od Patera ecleicsdknecene so se.s:- 


Miscellaneous household 
WGihIOs Bese Saicieerd sites 
Jewellery, personal orna- 
ments and timepieces... 
Jewellery and_ personal 
WIHAMODES Weiss wwieie «ina 
Timepieces... csc: . seats: 


- Personal utilities............ 


J 


‘ 
7 


— aw a i ee Se 


Moleterbieless.. os. o<cws « 
Other personal utilities... 
Recreation equipment and 
Supplies). Amwistic,. ee ae 
Musical instruments and 
ACCOSKOTICS! cane eke sek 
Picture machines and 
BACCOSSONICS). 5 once ok. tas 
Equipment for indoor 


Miscellaneous articles for 
AMUSEIMONEN yd. EY 


Electrical Energy. 
Electrical energy......:..... 


Electrical Equipment. 
Brat fares ec TOUS. os LY. 
Dynamos and motors....... 
Lighting equipment,........ 
Transmission equipment.... 
Other electric apparatus... . 


Producers’ Equipment. 
PRASTESEW OB ie sienna eres cco 
Containers, wrapping and 

packing materials....... 

Bags and sacks............ 

LES ATA a ee 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


11,456,220 
0 


1,124,308 
578 ,954 
1,511,654 


907 ,054 
2,703,656 
48 ,650 
415 ,584 
4,164,858 
12 ,397 332 
1,656,118 
377,670 
1,858,312 
1,399,621 
458 ,691 
663 ,500 


3,165,768 
84,893 
3,080,875 
1,329,428 
423,590 
248 128 
163 ,884 


452,944 
2,057,990 
1,645,185 
1,561,694 

83,441 
1,180,000 

541,123 

638 , 877 

842,693 

118,064 

45,159 

105,457 

573 ,018 


314, 663 
1,161,636 
48 483 
248 , 690 
1,249,918 


188 ,087 
3,506,496 


102,905 
23 ,600 


Cordage (except binder} © 


DWI eee ee wt tia cla.e 
Wrapping paper........... 
Miscellaneous containers, 


124,600 
170,267 


3,085,064 


10,799,952 
12,240 


2,212,960 
125,125 
37,576 


936,787 
1,683 ,397 
95,615 
103 ,209 
5,593 ,0438 
17,754,604 
343 ,923 
170,775 
655,548 
274,922 
380, 626 
4,666,773 


1,159,252) 


678 ,459 
480,793 
98 ,358 
2,646 , 976 
4,310,462 
1,002,463 


328 ,303 
2,371,771 
2,694,882 
1,469,736 
1,225,146 
2,141,173 
1,234,567 

906 , 606 
6,382,342 
3,000,989 
1,787,389 

61,213 


1,532,751 


96,693 


413 ,646 
5,695,149 
1,753 ,953 
1,507,531 

27,675 ,895 


3,970,030 
10,195,004 
530,971 
596,837 


224,818 
860,945 


7,981,433 


29,765,565 
16,333 


3,624,868 
3,020,029 
2,257,884 


2,909,915 
4,877,671 
156,413 
594,443 
12,308,009 
36,330,997 
2,214, 680 
711,350 
4,205,908 
3,244,859 
961,049 
5,716,401 


6,603 , 163 
1,114,983 
5,488, 180 
1,471,579 
3,076,756 
4,727,798 
1,312,631 
1,043 , 126 
5,247,605 
10,106,020 
6,610,361 
3,495 , 659 
5,016,085 
2,749 ,645 
2,266,440 
8,936 ,484 
3,509 ,454 
1,849 ,332 

185,700 


3,391,998 


96,693 


730,529 
7,144,305 
1,977,512 
1,766,605 

29 295,413 


4,227,287 
16,342 ,896 
720,346 
629,678 


376 356 
1,424,817 


13,191,704 


3,517,293 


3,382,747 
62,736 


19 

1,500 
32,072 
38,219 
2,422,130 
1,561 


2,986 
2,986 


134,698 
450 

450 
1,510,332 
24 678 
624,628 
122,797 

* 69,520 
1,815 
67,705 
66,401 
66,401 
2,077,704 
8,883 
2,008,728 


62,093 


32,997 
6,724 


150 
373,181 
323,143 
365 ,875 

50,551 
16,806 
291,741 
6,777 


450,418 


285,572 
2,364 


1,780 
651 
2,413 


49,125 
19,610 
19,610 

6,498 


78,717 
378 


177,203 
23,466 


3,280 
20,186 


2,267,850 
204,706 
1,928,730 


134,414 
4,025 , 238 
43 ,426 

17 ,805 
3,909,110 
63 , 691 
3,500,302 
255 ,523 
8,321 
6,820 


3,715 
18,198 


218 , 969 


12,740,705 


10,360,118 
293 ,883 


89,943 
826,425 
198 ,840 
971,496 

7,989,272 

47,217 
166,360 

76,028 

90,332 
532,094 

26,968 

26,968 

5,426,972 


323,491 
731,614 


734,556 
217,869 
9,024 

208 ,845 
537,420 
537 ,420 
5,542,963 
488,715 
4,790,619 


263 ,629 
4,028,154 
761,513 
41,249 
4,054,245 
2,190,842 
3,879, 748 
2,623,410 
191,699 
35,648 


124,282 
1,655,568 


616,213 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930—continued. 


Imports for Consumption. { Exports of Canadian Produce. 


a United United United United 
nite nite nite nite 
Kingdom. States. Total Kingdom States. Total 
Producers’ Equipment— $ $ g $ $ $ 
concluded. 
Farm equipment...........- 612,452) 31,407,269) 34,027,184 557,657] 7,856,938] 23,697,975 
Agricultural implements 

and, machimerye::.. cee 178,634) 29,413,634} 30,160,994 459,143 4,132,996] 18,414,283 

Dairying equipment..... 18,918 1,004,779 1,299,819 - 642,642 670,565 

Engines for farm  pur- 

DOSOST eet sce cee 93,330} 15,160,221) 15,454,656 = 14,154 17,595 

Planting and tillage 

iM plement See... cee 5,471), 3,972,691) 4,011,236 71,553] 15406, 551 165782,021 

Harvesting equipment. . 7,813 5 455,427 5,497,615 134,939 767 ,037 5,911,818 

Seed separation mach- 

INGLY. ee ne ee eee - 2,638,164 2,639,647 1,516 316,440 577,953 

Other agricultural imp- 

lements and machin- 
ery, and parts of...... 53 , 102 1,182,352 1,258,021 251 leo 986,172} 4,454,331 
Animals (except animals 
for tOOG) ee ee eee 252,395 778,077} 1,081,156 66,671) 3,221,670} 4,542,324 
Animals for improve- 
ment of stock......... 208 ,579 380,884 621,744 54,842 915,599 2,005 ,653 

Other animals.......... 43 ,816 397,193 459 ,412 11,829 2,306,071 2,536,671 
Fencing materials......... 2,643 278,601 394 , 837 31,156 474,763 693 ,491 
Harness and horse equip- 

TONG) Mee ee aa ae 99,748 120,773 225,901 326 4,140 12,992 
Plants, trees and shrubs. . 78,921 317,786} 1,665,787 361 23 ,369 34,885 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 

Ment esse ee ose ee 111 498 ,398 498 ,509 - - - 

Industrial equipment... 7,139,673] 71,250,876} 81,252,833 993 , 107 947,306} 4,486,690 
Fisheries equipment... 1,325,786] 1,384,914) 2,917,209 - 53 385 53,553 
Industrial and trade mach- 

incry (except mining, 
electrical and printing 
machinery, boilers and 
CNPINES atten 3,256,201} 45,255,711| 49,967,815 481,561 747,434, 2,728,514 
Construction machinery 8,819} 2,875,245} 2,884,064 5,102 364,659 379,046 
Office or business mach- 
inery and accessories.. 13,184] 2,826,228] 2,848,437 175,977 16,251 473,185 
tare working machin- 
ee eee Cet es, 368,821} 6,920,770! 7,480,685 16,944 14,843 47,566 
Puls and paper-making 
machinery and acces- ; ; 
SOrlOS; (ate eo es 39,892 1,218 ,541 1,259,567 112,931 - 12,568 653 ,514 
Textile and cordage ma- 
chinery. eee ek 948,748} 4,918,056} 6,489,669 - - - 
Other industrial mach- 
inery ee. eee. ee 1,876,737] 26,501,871] 29,055,393 170,607 339,113 1,175,203 
Mining and metallurgical 
equipment............ 718,786} 10,886,416} 11,776,340 - - - 
Printing equipment....... 317,385 4,330,190 4,867,539 2,540 10,067 15,146 
Photographic equipment. . 76,292 1,429,363 1,675,033 265 3,424 8,266 
Pools sn 0:p eee een oon ee 324,657 2,412 356 3,192,449 82,623 51,982 284. 800 
Transmission equipment 

(except electrical)....... 191,086 747,130 981,589 128 375 29,217 631,762 
Miscellaneous industrial 

GduipMentre ss ose eee 929,480} 4,804,796] 5,874,859 347,743 51,797 764,649 

Light, heat and power equip- 

ment and supplies (ex- 
cept electrical] and 
transportation)........ 6,082,148] 86,936,551) 94,851,328 209,419} 3,210,797] 6,950,277 
Boilers and engines (ex- c 
cept for farms).......... 630,578] 4,934,778] 5,615,730 2,463 6,550 285 ,957 
ITC] eee ee tere, 9 pees 5,371,240) 78,942,295} 85,784,012 188 ,145 3,071,767 5,835,414 

CORO EIA 2 ae 5,307,503} 50,819,351] 56,812,418 187,912 1,720,688 3,998 , 692 

Birelioilstteenes: 220 see 60} 21,485,744] 22,249,369 20 468 ,439 950,130 

Othertuelsa weer: = Sis 63 ,677 6,637,200 6,722,225 - 882,640 886,592 
Mlonainantseereeaeee eee 1,599 583,880 616,445 1,430 130,778 769 ,865 
Other light, heat and 

power equipment...... 78,701) (12,475,598) 92,835; 141 17,381 1,702 59,041 

Lubricating oils and greases. 299,082! 5,550,099!  5,852,2211: 127552 42 326 122,054 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930—continued. 


Group. 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


Total. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


Total. 


oe ne | eee 


Producers’ Materials. 


Building and construction 
PLETAL ace cere ah « «oha.erd 
Asphalt and its products. . 
STICK ANC tos ach cay oviecass 
Cement, lime and plaster.. 
Glass for building......... 
Structuralivon sie. sss ews 
FPONDIDING 144. 45 6 « 2's, talons 


Paints and painters’ 
TNALGSTIAIS: sik 6 0 «isle stents 
Paints and varnishes.... 
Painters’ materials...... 
Stone, marble and slate... 
Railway materials........ 
Miscellaneous construction 
TAAL ODIA ses eile oie a. <.6 ctoers 
Harm: MALCTIAIS. sj. 2-6 +s steels 
BIO TAIIIACES: asc eioyeis « oo. vols ie 
tle BO craic afc aherivs 


Manufacturers’ materials. . 
For explosives and ammu- 
nition. . BP ict Oe an 


Fibres for spinning or 
cordage manufacture. . 
Yarn for weaving or knit- 
ONT TERS 3 Se cr ce eee 
Piece goods for clothing. 
Thread for sewing....... 
Buttons and materials 
for (except shoe but- 
tons) 


er 


Other textile, clothing 
and cordage materials. 
For dyeing and tanning.... 
For fur and leather goods 
BERR On cinahaaeus Sieniiess 5 


TOUMETICSE ae cern ce tee 
Hor foundribe: 22 osc. 2k 
For machinery, imple- 

ments, tools and cut- 


lery 
For Mictiiaal POOUS «0000+ 
For furniture and wood 
RS hy AS ee 


ee 


For wood-pulp............ 
For paper-making......... 
For paper goods, printing 

and bookbinding........ 
For rubber working indus- 


complete parts)......... 
WAT WESRPIGS. . sc ec es : 
Other materials for chemi- 
cal-using industries...... 


$ 


4,039,258 
771 
720,016 
59,471 
734,287 
613 ,690 
280,614 
11,686 
14,077 
853,192 
221,342 
631,850 
111,645 
13,862 


625,947 


342, 666 


443 ,042 
68,501,489 


190,860 
47,478, 204 
5,933, 727 
7,508,737 


32,699, 917 
699,578 


354, 278 


248,655 
159,651 
2,041,382 
737,068 
128, 689 
1,170, 6638 
4,962 


278,368 
540,717 


125, 650 
11,636 


16,634 
443,265 
38, 333 


444,434 
684,358 


1,344, 849 


$ 


$ 


41,084,014) 50,361,466 


958 ,986 
3,312,759 
436,570 
318,519 
12,773,168 
3,527,286 
72,843 
9,083 , 608 


4,133,966 

719,498 
3,414,468 
1,366,221 
2,085,704 


3,014,384 
6,288,424 
3,493 ,840 

739 ,641 
1,323,196 


731,747 
266, 848, 955 


264,868 
55,756, 210 
33, 858, 273 


2,483, 167 
14,784,447 
532, 188 


227,599 
121,813 
704,641 


3,044,082 
2,507,103 
20, 119, 269 
8, 794,300 
6, 267,938 
4,679,656 

377,378 


8,598, 393 
5,087,107 


6, 641, 783 
818, 733 


6,011,958 
4,024,219 
1,987,739 

178,818 
4,269, 244 
1,079,575 


3,869, 787 
16,040, 934 


1,925,815 
2,638, 725 


4,777, 246° 


961,370 
4,251,681 
519,158 
3,319,570 
14,344,324 
3,923,705 
110,874 
9,149,988 


5,777,399 

965,826 
4,811,573 
1,762,179 
2,163 ,841 


4,077,377 
13,548,242 
5,287,476 
753,271 
5,060,428 


2,447,067 
402, 604, 798 


857,978 
138, 250,471 
44,591,413 


11,789,701 
73,434, 700 
1,335, 090 


604,384 
124,504 
2,650, 488 


3,720,191 
3,560,380 
25,590, 993 
10,864,526 
8, 402,075 
5,919, 500 

404,892 


11,331,685 
5,873, 732 


6,828, 221 
890, 126 


6,151,170 
4,122,360 
2,028,810 

240,146 
4,601,427 
1,101,952 


4,454,884 
16,751,504 


2,370,249 
3,471,707 


7,528,715 


$ 


8,034,367 
732 
7,991 


171,306 
6,992 
6,982,779 
124,604 
123,036 
1,568 
3,419 
340,127 


446,417 
9,811,918 


9,404,360 
375,300 


32,258 
44,198,041 


272, 188 
223,878 


1,682 


5, 240 
41,388 
11,530, 226 
10,317,588 


8,334 
1,204,304 


3, 460, 180 
7,219,720 


49,743 


940,767 
163, 231 
777,536 
4,963 
1,693, 883 
9,750,350 
3,202 

187 

3, 022,534 


$ 


51,240,491 


58,997 
440,765 


48, 728, 248 


51,922 
15,161 
36,761 
228,745 
727,849 


570,339 
14,957,381 
7,243 ,606 
5,758 ,858 
989 ,622 


965,295 
333,198,111 


1,360, 230 
1,320,367 


15,403 


578 


23, 882 

8, 660 

20, 420,824 
7,660, 564 
7,602,486 
5,157,774 


76,852,946 
8,880, 221 


26,176 


65, 836 
34,48] 
31,355 

55 

13,860, 209 
38,773,789 


127,515,439 
211,724 


23,704 
5,438, 101 


$ 


71,862,195 


69 ,986 
825,940 


347,158 
2,202,769 
351,035 
64,138,276 


503 ,453 
455,840 
47,613 
233 ,825 
1,763,559 


1,426,194 
30,546,290 
8,806,825 
18,718,697 
1,518 ,347 


1,502,421 
438, 868, 026 


2,126,451 
1,581,554 


176,254 


6,788 


361,855 
9,139 
33,417,007 
18,810,491 
7,760,937 
6,845,579 


88, 027,584 
25” 860,898 


119,642 


1,932, 088 
246,714 
1,685,374 
157,566 
13, 860, 209 
46, 630, 232 


147,919,869 
231,638 


27,453 
10,529,791 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 193®8—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


| | | | | | | 


Producers’ Materials— 
concluded. 

Other materials for metal- 
working industries...... 

Other materials for wood- 
using industries......... 

Other manufacturers’ ma- 
erials «tec cc reer 


Transportation. 

WEHTCICS on totes specie se caertene 
Atttomobiles and parts.... 
Other motor vehicles, not 
for railways............. 
Bicycles and tricycles..... 
Railway rolling stock..... 
Eocomotives::......0-: 
IMOtor Carspeeecccet tree 


Wesselsit. atin a oe 
Ships and boats........... 
Equipment for ships...... 


Medica! Supplies. 
Alkaloids and their salts.... 
Biological medicines........ 
DDrugss Crud@ne scene. ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- 

tical preparations......... 
Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinal use.............- 
Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials.. 


Arms, Fxplesives and War 
Stores. 


Military equipment......... 
Ammunition and explosives. 


Goods fer Exhibition. 
Animalss: 52% Bee; ee 


10,440, 807 
14 
3,968,174 
2,170, 789 
500, 244 
116,777 


97,667 
146, 022 


111,985 
5,068 
4,905 

884, 439 

164,899 


302,091 


122,521 
37,771 
91,642 


7,000 
164,837 


55,538, 176 
344, 034 
70,381,177 


84,785,211 
76, 892,309 


623, 8738 
40, 626 
2,966,497 
487,112 
95,242 
2,384, 142 
3,929,358 
332,545 
1,380,191 
838, 114 
542,077 


107,968 
423 , 083 
239,391 
1,890, 127 
119,975 


2,775,892 


260, 093 
1,024 
669,322 


1,558, 629 
3,201,979 


70, 090, 280 
588,316 
92,060, 862 


87, 292,630 
77,567, 685 


760, 047 
224,105 
3, 089 , 322 
523, 284 
97,545 
2,468,493 
5, 289, 642 
361,829 
1,707,715 
1,003,542 
704,173 


310,610 
604,819 
307,728 
3, 458, 858 
512,383 


3,377,712 


548, 467 
47,172 
797,372 


1,565, 629 
3,487,016 


a 


2,855,337 
515, 424 
2,879,337 


169,043 
335,224 


21,229,830 
3,032,815 
15, 487,552 


415, 687 
180,118 


950 
360 
14,084 
5, 109 


8, 975 


185, 222 
34,953 
83,997 
83, 957 


562,032 


17,683 
106, 684 


498 


273,441 


40,281,001 
4,735,650 
23,001, 788 
56,360, 988 
37,606,387 
1,400 
26,001 


142, 962 
111, 065 


31,897 


431,013 
18, 153, 225 
901, 269 
901, 269 


803, 462 
779, 625 
109,416 


180 
271,710 


277,659 


17. Value of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1929 and 1930. 


_ _ Norge.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports 
mentioned, but do not imply that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 


originated there. 


Province and Port. 


P. F. Island. 
Totals, P. E. Island...... 


Nova Scotia. 
NorthiSydnoye gastos ace 
PY CHEE A cate arene ee cee 
Yarmouth, 422202 ee 


Totals, Nova Scotiat...... 


2,974, 720 
2,866,274 


1Include other smaller ports. 


1929. 


$ 
1,808, 713 


22,480, 801 
403,599 
2,988, 736 
1,634,419 


Duty 
Collected. 


$ 
159,533 


2,571, 463 
33,405 
245, 236 
67, 903 


Total 
Exports. 


$ 
2,521,560 


45,894, 686 
3,596, 706 
3, 008, 406 
2,855,560 


1930. 


) Imports for 


Consump- 
tion. 


$ 
1,604, 792 


25, 940, 282 
433, 232 
3,737,388 
1,646,477 


Duty 
Collected. 


———————@q«“~ | —qqqqcr l————_ | qque_ a 


—_—_—_—————————— | [| || _—___ | | 


wes ee 
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17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1929 and 1930—continued. 


Province and Port. 


1929. 


Imports for 


Consump- 
tion. 


Duty 
Collected. 


Total 
Exports. 


1930. 


Imports for 


Duty 
Collected. 


———{— | qq Wem \|—quq_*_— sym — (| —ccucm—- 


15,691,713 
994, 733 


2,175,411 


11, 233, 213 
284,112 
41,395,708 
6, 406, 048 


2-307, 906 
16,586,341 
778, 921 


2,210,096 


ee ee | ee ee | 


3,166, 908 
3,502,384 
* 438,517 
4,879,869 
2,829, 280 
245,524,953 
17,567 , 17% 
1,966, 950 
511,533 
2,644,027 
10,508, 731 
4,782,860 
10, ae 835 
4,808 

4, ost 299 
3,099, 108 


189, 867 
239,768 
31,492 
430,471 
240,417 
42,773, 672 


64, 808 


24,312,858 
8,091,689 
9,680,612 


161,577,392 
12,772,688 

7,082,518 
27,811, 139 


70,542, 168 
416, 119 


15, 233, 001 
5,624, 968 


3,153,396 
2,973,974 
706,616 
4,298; 035 
2,484, 225 
255,769, 232 
17,031,590 
1,788,614 
577, 064 
3,668, 025 
10, 706, 703 
5,531, 256 
10,195, 484 
397, 259 

5, 017, 460 
2,925,978 


44,901, 509 
2,596,950 
117, 238 
45,529 
252,277 
1,000, 424 
295,841 
1,081,921 
53, 284 
421,370 
289,307 


Total 
Exports. 
New Brunswick. $ 
GBderiCtOn iia. cece: |. Sok - 
CAGATIV ICLIGG. foe ewes FS 9,124,181 
MGRBEORG <5 thee else silos gH 282, 982 
Sain beso hin, jaceeherts Saco t 55, 861, 050 
Woodstock: iciscecsvers osjees 5,045, 485 
Totals, New Brunswick!| 72,851,601 
Quebec. 
Techs a a nr re 28,389,612 
riegetim Vee a dw. 052 3,433,980 
ESGRBOOK. TEA Is ocacndtee 11,434, 269 
Drummondville............. - 
PATER eas ie tete «ap auere - 
Montronhs-: doers rs oe ces 235, 665, 267 
ANE DOC 8. Fa RG ten ee Ms 22,043,070 
insic: Islancl15,f 20 Aid 8,230,516 
Ba Armand ss ae, Laos! 23,055, 644 
Se aeracinthers tae ol yaks - 
StivOnns twee mek ose. saul 60, 692, 647 
Shawinigan Falls............ - 
SIMETDEOOKEG. 6 fata Shick «sada 530,865 
Bitton, #2 Aree ale tase 16,443, 180 
THPESURIVOUS E.R ee ida 8 5,006, 672 
Valleyiield S ediisact. Geiws ess 
Totals, Quebec!.......... “417, 585,976 
Ontario. 
Anphorstbureccisis irs es ass: 2, £86,215 
Perales wetccer tales ievakio docs 193,305 
BTAntiord: .4Pertadcse Socket 9,635 
Brdreburpe. Wcists sc... «i. > 84, 000, 498 
BECO MVC sabe aso rere s ares 763,469 
Chatham cei ket seta 8S! 513,779 
Cobote msicievawes esis ose os 1,912,728 
Goriywalliee cn ao daecie ts + fea 6,704, 731 
i ckoyq eel best (ern ee 18,834, 953 
Port: Walliams +. 00h. Ee 89,937,374 
QUE. CAPCE Ln. stake Re ee 1,765 
JEU tol atten se Aca ae it - 
PF pray tg repairers sas eet 4,276,650 
ISGP SRONS oe nkc ne Behabte og 'sere «3 304,525 
WGC CCRT eo cresais cs no rucun - 
andon we bse echoes ctoi : ~ 
ITSP ara AE IS! Se sation = he oe 100,057,137 
Iyevinia Ss BN ies a eam, CARR Ra 419, 882 
WiSt Rie cede 28 eli aig Ata Re 435 
Ce HED Se ea eee A ae Br - 
Barrys SOundion. aicis teste as 53,611 
PPGLOEDOLGUS bea. eases ove si cu0% 1,052 
POre ATLAUT ces ¢ ocak oes  eidtee 127, 218, 858 
EGOS bts a, eh ait ca se as 10, 966, 708 
Bie Wa tMATINGS, .. o> os sacle 253, 488 
BG NOMAS Hs). gesis foc. oh 44 241 
“SIE Cap Te ea a ha RR alee eae 41, 634, 896 
Sault Sto: Mame.iiis.. see 8,348, 659 
Bimoslord.;,- ete wath ot = src ~ 
PBA UE Y cee ores. «> oh - 
NUNN on aS tnt fhe »\n cite _ 1,582,191 
WV SIACODULES Siac o cs « bass hee 1,732,602 
DR CUS ROG ie, aie Ue staves oles 3,020,439 
OVINISOE Gt kek Sets veoh sete 63, 206,373 
NUMIABCOCIK: iit o, ceiota «Sees, 0 <5 8,793 
Totals, Gntario!.......... 570,381, 420 
Manitoba. 
NESTE 0 2215.75 0 afe'X 08 > false 35,547 
Lp OV cigs chia p SARE aE Re NE 16,968,551 
RVAUDED. <5 i255 Gist oii & ieee 60, 684 
Totals, Manitoba!........ 17, 084,508 


1 Include other smaller ports. 


1,826, 944| . 


10,676,310 
6,825,195 
5, 134,217 

52,979,221 
2,915,263 

14,946,214 

13, 402,079 

13, 123, 156 
3,905, 446 

28,490, 967 

17,671,808 
1,536,940 
9,317,442 
2,777,869 
3,659, 184 
6,646,914 
3,097,749 

17,750, 663 
7,543,725 
3,146,448 
2,670, 456 

266,865, 149 
3, 104, 047 

15,055,597 

83,390, 508 
3,337, 033 


657,319, 700 


2,489,530 
1,304, 058 
54,237,509 


59, 688,197 


320, 871 
916,141 
641, 483 
838, 160 
169, 588 
1,254, 532 
262,326 
242,505 
314,526 
1, 553, 774 
533, 228 
484,537 
5, 638, 119 
240,504 
1,183, 114 


242, 179 
46,925,052 
372, 000 
908,477 
18,536,365 
248, 233 


163, 680,852 


249, 561 
86,415 
10,359,745 


$e 


10,881, 714 


7,000,824 
285, 249 
14,945 
86,333, 131 
635, 408 
603,897 
1,758, 858 
4,778,612 
19,527,358 
36,599, 237 
669 


3,347,010 
428, 038 


104, 066,328 
302, 002 
378 


419, 443 
860 
77,554, 504 
9,354, 916 
102, 564 
169,974 
41,155,704 
9,246,511 


1,601,804 
770, 507 
1,482,267 
54,634,546 
7,898 


463,410,894 


56,569 
15,822,644 
23,305 


15,918, 097 


2,067, 96. 
2,471,257 
7,906, 625 
6,091, 676 
6,471,581 
4,778,380 


2,310, 138 


2,853,511 
1,589,979 
10, 070, 138 


53, 449, 526 
2,125,824 
13,512.51, 
13,984,241 
13,044,414 
3,429, 840 
17,456,142 
16, 431,226 
1,468, 726 
9, 753, 757 
1,875,892 
3,663,540 
7,669, 772 
3,040,212 
21,338, 741 
8,417,534 
3,083,051 
4,861,667 
266, 657.235 
3,064, 157 
16, 787,485 
65,569,470 
2,938,357 


628, 643, 607 


2,427,901 
1,528, 656 
48,702,403 


54,795, 616 


473,944 
591,016 
634,461 
897,943 
130, 716 
827,045 
341,246 
210,340 
281, 463 
1,458,320 
554,524 
470, 708 
6,442, 157 
235, 266 
1,213,375 
2,062,855 
1,962,118 
513,056 
4,330, 603 
3,095,253 
292,790 
1,497,178 
229.143 
530,111 
1,115, 527 
498 , 269 
995, 832 


14,211,512 
230,074 


99,724,275 


269,481 
173, 956 
§, 483,040 


~ 10,249,653 
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17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


Province and Port. Total 


Total 
Exports. 


$ 

86,825 
10,599,321 

50,794 


10,727, 94¢ 


1,141, 670 


1,141, 678 


1930. 


Imports for 


Consump- 
tion. 


$ 
5,727, 287 
$47,382 
16,919, 867 
7,174,489 


31,399,356 


24, 025, 002 
9,686, 420 
4,406, 266 

803, 458 


38, 921, 146 


Duty 
Collected. 


$ 
626,816 
91,395 
3,034,947 
956, 959 


4,787,912 


3,662,600 
1,943, 999 
361, 854 
90,974 


6,059,427 


Exports. 
Saskatchewan. $ 
IM OOSC3 AW: eae eine sake 199,275 
INOrthaRontalypeereeies. ae 10, 416, 696 
TRESIN Sigs. eugene acne ereeae 35, 654 
Saskatoon isaac is ater - 
Totals, Saskatchewan!,.| 11,051,625 
Alberta. 
LOR TEE IAI. one BCA OORIROR Coie - 
Hy Gimmontons eee cnet cise: - 
Methbridae stunt. eens sicher 1,211,160 
Medicines Elatmieetcs. «os..co - 
Totais, Alberta........... 1,241,166 
British Columbia. 
AD DOtslOord seperate sores 4 809,673 
Cranbrook seine re cose 1,028,368 
Plernigteaae se ees dane 1,148,119 
INSHEITINO sc seee aeons TAQ SjOlo 
New Westminster........... 17, 706, 925 


19,741,484 
181,222,494 


Princes Rupertee- er ereee. fee 
IWANCONVEL: qaetetts co cet 


(ViCtOriA Aa ee OR eee 4,128,786 

Tstals, British Columbia! | 237,583,590 
Yukon Territory. 

Totals, Yukkon........... 250295090 


6, 134,566 
890, 681 
$43 , 072 
7,489, 295 
19, 833,478 
11,084,734 
127,214, 949 

4,652,571 


178,551, 135 


3,279,051 


402,131 
836,719 
290, 750 
432,520 
3,190,362 
1,409,531 
79,447, 707 
9,790, 042 


98, 271, 217 


513,345 


17, 898, 924 


14,122,354 
2,276,856 


122,338 


Prepaid postal parcels, duty 
received through P.O. 
Departmentanten ease - 


1929. 
Imports for D 
uty 
(ope ~ | Collected. 
$ $ 

6,072,757 656, 284 
1,314, 980 83,774 
20,455, 284 8,595, 143 
9,291,872 1,033, 7238 
37,852, 714 5,449, 644 
18,991,749 3, 189, 876 
10,978,474 2,083, 760 
5,417,043 373, 017 
$60,961 101, 926 
35,848,227) 5,748,579 
491,472 60, 850 
631,303 82,264 
391,374 97,992 
522,334 62,538 
2,429,060 436,562 
1,076,922 182,872 
77,982,326). 13,545,023 
8, 799, 665 2,172,588 
94,941,183) 16,978, 615 
445,353 1€5,644 
39,197 9,044 


Grand Totals............ 


1 Include other smaller ports. 


18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries, under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Country. 


General 
Tariii, 
British Empire. $ 
United Kanedomiese, sccoe 40,358, 452 
Inish, Bree States osaascntnd 4,603 


Africa—British East........ 4 


British South....... 2,299 
British. Westi....-1. 6,366 
MISTEOIIA. . eee hee eee 28, 068 
British East Indies— 
TSitich LnGian seme aren. teen 139, 839 
Oey loticn eae Mert tein 15,737 
Straits Settlements....... 32,004 
BridishGuianaess cee ee 44 343 
British West Indies— 
Barpadosae eran. o.\s4- 16,061 
Jamaica eee see tes 16, 100 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 12575 
() ther secre eee eto: 245, 980 
Perea. See eer tie ps 
FIOR EMIS ONO teeepeere es crete oe 1,020, $89 
Newfoundland. ...-oae cele 176,354 
Ne Wad Calanee en eee en 222,607 


1929. 


Pref- 
erential 
Tariff. 


$ 
112,529, 249 
26, 609 
236,617 
44,289 
110 
1,522,791 


3,910,201 
2,303,039 

559, 262 
4,783,879 


3,644, 459 
2,999,095 
2,653,776 
1, 207, 499 
5, 696, 486 


954 
8,752,863 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


$ 
1,569,530 


245, 252 
49,641 


1,453 


115 
4,652 


Totals, British Empirel..| 42,429,422) 155,877, 941| 1,999, 026 


1930. 
Pref- 
General a Treaty 
Tariff. rae Tariff. 
$ $ $ 
39,461,391) 107,494,053 1,777,604 
23,836 29,905 2,696 
11,015 1,887, 147 = 
714 701,523 - 
35,014 - 357,075 
135,524 1,864, 082 62,802 
220,473 Be AAU 258 
30,350 2,307,516) 1,500 
117,100 483 , 267 999 
45,806 3,823,423 53 
14,307 3, 292,128 32 
24,549 1,850,995 53 
26, 260 1,976, 841 25,854 
76, 443 483 , 495 418 
88 3,672, 149 - 
960,959 - 30,789 
93,373 TO Ove 31 
203% 731) 13,731,924 10,434 
41,556,892) 146,937,35°> 2,273,931 


1 Include other minor countries not specified. 
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18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries, under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


General 
Tariff. 


1930. 


Pref- 
erential 
Tariff. 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


1929. 
Country. Facet Pref- 
Tariff erential 
; Tariff. 
Foreign Countries. $ $ 
Wrrontiny.< tae wi es& ido 1,473,818 = 
UMN. cette cteetcivts +5 .)hO8 2,819,199 - 
LOTT 1th ae | hake >, 5 Si 35,707 - 
AOS. or kaki eb te ss .6 sie 1,361,816 - 
ASGTUMAN Vic bot sila acheys « atone 15,806,631 - 
ona Bek, 5 ee eres 4 SUMED. & 549.158 - 
Dedistan Eom cs ros foeh 988 ,695 ~ 
Netharlands AOR AIL ES |. ES 3,083 ,843 - 
PMOTOPAY s/c cht ae bac om cteioe 45,036 - 
PAILS cos bic eM ch c & cGhawitiie 872,902 - 
PV ETAD IL: ost R Ne eid sveheatnrs 334,413 - 
Bavitcorlinds oat. 0%... ee 1,683,017 - 
AIMIGOG: SCALOR ntti... dae 523,846,086 - 


23,252, 1555 


2,851 ,959 
8,962,468 
2,658 ,079 


16,690,755 
699,035 
1,172,997 
3,159,476 
96,225 
770,589 
498144 
1,747,118 
523,299 322 


21, 843, 100 


3,504,576 
7,823,470 
2,592,441 

909 ,823 
1,604 ,092 
1,184,154 
4,903 ,045 


Totals, Dutiable Imports 
Entered for Consump- 
611,851,201! 159,877,941 


1Include other minor countries not specified. 


58,346,288! 613,526,742] 146,937,350 


58, 766,382 


19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 


186,435,824 
29,611 
14,546 

1,223,113 
404,364 


8,262,322 
15,590 


40,784 
9,849,754 
594,875 
9,898 , 237 
2,088,200 
522,597 


31, 1926-1939. 
Country 1926. 1927. 
$ $ 
British Empire. 

Minter Diiee fon Sena. ss tro 163,731,210} 163,939,085 
TRISHA TOO SCALO tn ooe tide cays 0.55 otaees 19,318 7,140 
LE OLSy che argo pers Sapo ieee Sa RRL ieee eet AER tine 50,320 28,994 
Aimica— British Hasticcsccena.ecu eases chine 102,682 476,974 
BTIGASMU SOE D7. c tou, eetes's om lon 129,579] 1,001,592 

BSTitIShW OSs. vceece one noses Ake 1,507,818} 1,030,122 
PERSP UVM CLAM eee here re Nonstop cai ous ohlaheccle 77,097 112,185 
British East Indies—British India....... 9,477,453 7,880,914 
Coy lon Sian oe 2,747,442 2,612,831 
Straits Settlements 4,674,388 2,756,817 
ODEs aacne Ae, 27,819 40,016 
rein IAN tet ees va ion se eed o deo 4,503,203 4,592,106 
PSTiGicneTTONGurase: 0. schlock « Polonts 271,293 262,262 
BSR POU eal eck ahetantass oou ident 13 ,534 21,437 
British West Indies—Barbados............ 4,130,822 3,791,394 
INGORE acne ee dba 3,783 ,481 4,759,563 
Trinidadand Tobago] 1,061,514} 2,821,485 

Otherto we err. ae ke 996,335} 2,486,091 

USE SUEGATE Rete nate oe ihre et ae che Oe ctaichate = 
iE LDL es a ot 8 A a 1,546,166 1,422,207 
Pract (NTCSOPOLAIIIA) «cc. ship iclolejors ede eleiane 10,806 2,644 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo................. 221 967 
PN UU ECHEINCL LATICES Se oc ovcteteis clots ote’ sale’ acto os 1,615,132 1,868,601 
TICORNIA—— A USELEA LIA! Gath. eiehis crnivio spete2s' isi.» 3,402,054 6,296,165 
TIE PE re ee es ake es 2,567,204 1,230,542 
UN Sys AOL ATIG = ha Boca ckekoligipls sin hasnt 2,725,2385| 4,577,546 
One t e eee a ee. 1,141 - 
Uc, A aR Ree Se RRC en Aven a 6,861 7,921 
Totals, British Empire............. 208,820,128) 214,068,538 
Foreign Countries. 

15 ERECTILE ES ne I ee ae a 14,224 12,869 
OMATGS ITE OS pila a el a a a ee 3,454,108 5,657 ,074 
JETT Ces ogee ee > Rae DSR a Bee i ent nae 196 ,033 482 264 
RR ITI ee Fete te, Ui lords ole bates 6,953,173 9,663 ,308 
ETA MPES MO Cee or es ca ec hah wwane oe 1,848,758 1,969,621 
OURS ae ye Ae a 670,145 471,424 
“GR a6 te oe ee 2,547,995 5,041,592 


2,572,453 


1929. 1930. 
$ $ 
194,041,381] 189,179,738 
,875 267 ,905 
21,939 12,510 
297,683) 1,982,243 
280,267 824,025 
1,226,539; 1,321,906 
61,771 93 ,460 
10,366,548} 9,032,740 
2,529,140} 2,600,423 
2,015,207} 1,536,879 
1,739 170 
4,873,237| 3,982,493 
260,519 340,577 
12,180 3,414 
5,199,197} 4,675,158 
4,790,295} 5,194,973 
3,376,058} 2,590,157 
2,077,839] 1,201,625 
1 a 

1,402,502} 1,259,085 
31,129 29,102 
2,623 1,627 
2,513,406] 2,378,103 
3,484,836] 4,211,351 
5,697,912} 3,676,604 
12,771,194} 16,282,719 
25,163 24,717 
257,419,339) 252,708, 704 
32,295 35,683 
7,427,568] 10,232,327 
678,193 797,370 
12,014,538} 13,019,006 
1,726,314] 1,687,707 
379 ,453 667,126 
3,095,296} 2,977,022 
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19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1926-1939—concluded. 


1Include other minor countries not specified. 


Country. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 

Colombians ere ieeemc. cee ee oe 693 ,058 1,117,046] 7,580,376) 6,849,408) 7,252,691 
COStatiCd:: Nascicrcaraiecdetaec ne teat ce men ae 77,085 44,488 008 75,062 136 , 934 
Calas PRIN, co. 5 ate acere ROOT anne 11,063 , 284 8,076,575 635875171 4,903 ,506 3,510;227 
C@rechoslowalciassi.w..s eee ee 1,272,045 1,726,922 2,423,984 3,297,593 3,792,389 
J BYE5 00.0021 ol en ee er Re ot oA DIOR Oc c 137 466 175,215 126,283 152: (2 178,660 
Greénlands Rice tcs hoes eee eee - = 214,276 168 ,376 

Heuaxdor se. Seed net ae ee eee eines 563 618,001 - = 
IDV DUG sco detect fe om CEG c See eee The 858 113,052 159,213 198 ,573 155,852 
ila ch Safe Reece @ vicnck ee ae ee Set oem 43 ,586 82,636 93,106 98 ,286 91,273 
TRFATNCOR cc by. coed arc agi CE Oe oe ee 19,151,699] 238,992,322) 26,473,732) 26,215,696] 25,158,207 
PirenehwAtri Ga. os ucts a beets kee ; 10,971 142 331 153,244 113 ,329 
Broncaast) Indies:.«:tecine. baoeaeie 17,487 1,387 61,340 1,099 12,685 
St eierroand Miquelon. «2. sees 36,442 73,054 77,560 55,524 64,169 
(GOTIIANY shit «cle sdb ens oA eae 9,986,763} 15,030,138) 17,055,798} 20,797,683] 21,505,428 
Greecotaty, Soot cial so EE Ee 334,909 329,031 254,134 70,708 374,266 
Guatenna lat te tiene ihre ceiee mraren nanines 256,523 182,860 93 ,390 20,984 37,598 
EL ayGie reins se EOS 2g OO ee LAM tots 130,162 373,479 198 ,206 251,497 70,783 
ELON Ura kee ore eis See ee eee 582,153 927,108 622,299 - 852,805 
un eaty V2 oN aeks Nad se Rew Rcen oh eee 5,665 60,956 66,939 18,001 47,744 
PAL Vite Ss tic ba cpereve mee ard kis Raman Le ae ee 2,597,759 3 444 052 4,241,802 4,260,325 4,963 ,694 
Vea ee a; Sc A Rh, eens, ane 9,564,074] 11,170,380) 12,505,373) 12,921,317] 12,537,253 
IK OTEA Sere ee oe ne Ree 270 74 2,101 2309 ,928 
TERGVIAY See era Maes kote eee 400 - 41,043 22,102 4,317 
MGIC OM RR cstassh a in tears eee 3,684,460 2,372,972 1,174,087 1,170,245 749 ,645 
NOT DCCOPMES ESTER E02 NRE IE. 26 13,215 14,728 28,666 48 556 
Nothetlatidss etea. ienait rhe a. 6,854,563 7,693 ,668 8,794,049 9,016,763 9,432,608 
Duteh Masthindies:: esac Lake eke 1,729,283 857,439 1,131,283 704 ,663 630,120 
Ditches Giana o. ns oe eee 7,442 ~ 13,409 52,592 28,135 
Dutch Westtindtestae rd ches a. ee - 180,267 495 ,078 173,319 441,151 
Nicaracua et See edaoe 5 bs cE 78 ,665 70,035 2,561 Sood 28,152 
INIOrwiay cc eiahte ate ae ee et 630,781 911,357 1,064,215 989 ,504 1,104,935 

LEE Gal ti niwtn ath Live EN AS eR 47,735 14,047 130,406 5,589 
POESTANC SE ch eerie a ee teccendis date aekeae 152,980 115,483 124,427 348 ,823 ; 246,954 
Reraey Rae hee & bk ESE RR EERE eh 5,700,109 5,893,106 5,216,402 4,447,858 7,492,128 
Poland:and Danzig... . ober ce 35,566 3,875 135,452 79,247 143 ,430 
Portugal’ “3: Gnaee ss occa ste eek ee eee 348 ,817 471,026 722,279 678 , 030 683 , 114 
Azores ang Madeira. oc eee ee eee 69 , 946 91,841 130,348 84,804 139 ,290 
TFUOUMOANTA. ABR eaten co « CRIS EME cc pee 2,363 35,666 46,947 32,354 27,308 
RUSS AE esis: SERIE Ee Bits bcc MEE Ee eee 7,207 20,336 (Bee 236,881 909 525 
DHL VACOT. sae tine. wks ORE a. cae ee 54,623 78,639 23 ,044 - 14,032 
San tonPommeo. sickest eae ena re 6,791,339} 6,015,541 2,452,841 1,135,360 1,776,772 
Sigh ds Ae. Oe Mare alco ed Jae 95,731] 16,988 42,379 10,391 51,393 
SDAMIe aires fests. serene s eee aehie cron 2,085, es 2,220,823 Deo oetoU 2,703,075 2,784,059 
Canary Islands..........2 ete ee 916 326 1,964 7,050 5,568 
Swoderus.... see Seeks os bee Ue at 1,134,644 1,643 ,973 1,862,120 2,185,089 2,259,404 
Switzer landbee ait, « .-.-c eee pets os eee 7,462,608 9,491,779 8,595,677 7,917,445 7,314,840 
SUTIAS <.Sesc ANA ee cas AEE RE cen eee 3,940 13,268 15,162 18,368 17,612 
dhurkeiy).: .c bege- eee... heen co. thas 344,268 403,114 526,321 574,178 496,156 
United Statésen sce ses ere oe oe 608 , 618 ,542 687,022,521 718,896,270] 868,012,229) 847,442,037 
A Taigktai tos tea lant. kereseaen. stot Maes 191,715 i802 171,562 145,010 177 , 692 
await. 3 haces Se eS) Sees eS 251,208 255,576 309 , 753 316,930 332,250 
Philippine sates... cisco c RR wacoee ae 74,253 178,764 159,879 195,859 171,474 
Porto IRicosie peace. ccc eee ook > see 2,372 15,695 1,490 3,760 7,687 
Wrusuay 2h ede ore. < RR ote 69,558 55,280 80,507 9,122 66,147 
Wenezule lates tars. arian. cccteeetees sco nacics ae 188,761 190,778 213,538 701,935 528,962 
Nuvo lavia. vain ied toca ree ee ee 1,407 6,854 12,041 25,543 30,938 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 718,598,604) 816,823,967) 859,329,171) 1,008,259,752| 995,569,878 
Grand Totals, Imports...........| $27,328, 732) 1,930,892,505 POE Seheae 1,265,679,091 1,248,278,582 
Continents. 

Europe—United Kingdom............... 163,731,210} 163,939,065] 186,435,824] 194,041,381] 189,179,738 
Other Muronere 4.2.) .2ns see 59,693,819} 78,090,483] 85,853,184] 92,787,045] 95,548,297 

* MNortheA m6 hicas phe oanccheee ek ee 644,605,333) 721,710,922] 749,501,321) 891,230,637] 871,452,695 
SorbhwAim orcas. ek. Becsckar. cit tea «cane 17,188,318] 19,961,401] 32,390,550] 26,473,076] 31,937,716 
NT mr oak Reteeite, Mesos s5os OPI abe, Loe AR 32,653,015} 31,971,533) 32,428,804] 33,692, 542 31,142,067 
Oecaniaes. Mtehe xkcd huike sei aes athe aes 8,661,140) 12,538,593} 18,351,448 22°270,872 24,502,924 
GATT] Cie Sac cdlaee oc. whe sas APSE Me Ree okroret ed 795,897} 2,680,558! 3,995,325) 2,233,538] 4,510,145 


Yee e- - 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1930. 


Country. 1926. 
British Empire. $ 
| Wiiticr 6 les Seti 6 Leics Soren eT CIRO a ROE AS 508 , 237,560 
PRIGTELOR DESEO Se was ioe oe oe gy orcie's wee Beh 4,708,689 
Pees a OEE Bo ae UD CEN 36,640 
Africa—British Hast...........e0eeeeeees 995 ,022 
ABTiMa SOUL ies cee seek sss oko bee 9,078,462 
British wWeostane ste eck) gs o.oo eb ve 587,083 
BSOINMINGA ROa Ten ye Oar. tees che cs Saeko 1,150,803 
British East Indies—British India....... 7,420,708 
OYIOHs Ssh ok ae che 605,688 
Straits Settlements 3,568,498 
HoT Sess eee 239 
MSITCIS EN GOLA oso. SUSE ees vane cee 2,255,556 
Britismr be onduragercs... cis ek hets Se. ok 504,411 
Lupe Spee ¢, int. err Ss 45 ,445 
British West Indies—Barbados 1,592,570 
VAIMEATCA CEE Trae 3,976,210 
Trinidad and Tobare 3,875,332 
Other... - 3,851,248 
HOTS UUEE rece ee hs tas Sets oe CORE 61,269 
PLONS MONE Sheers oe cc ee bea he we sects 1,885,838 
NPAC. (OLOSOPOvAMNA)..... eh chee be cie abies 122,257 
Malta, ‘Cyprus and Gozo................. 277,861 
NO WIOUnGlaAnt hunti. Fer. cee ecnae hoo ken 11,277 182 
Oceania—Australia ee 155 Fe RS Sere 62k 15,411,746 
1a a ee ee Se 271,004 
New Men land..the bes tbaawenkiae 16,562,007 
OGET AL ic cic oe ches ack Ne 129,278 
NEB SUNAD cri aR ares bic sove fa eee FW howe stele 77,389 
Totals, British Empire!............. 598,567,995 
Foreign Countries. 
ASOT Oe ee oreo 12,639,706 
PATISAT ES MRS SRTRG oo ctoscie bm eis oaveidis eke wis bice 21,536 
UNE TUN te ROS Picacho te « ceases sveteiove 22,802,741 
PEP ELIAS ONO brasccesyosicts his oversisince ie essai oe 19,994 
“SOL aoe bk a ee ns nee See 173 ,698 
ort Ue he Nc Se NOs oe) ie NE SSE 4,832,391 
Cane ey Oe Ce SE ORD 9 SS er ee 1,409,787 
CleRt Se A ap 1 ee Lae ae Pe A 24,473 ,446 
SUG e IES fa etie Shhn «keene tie ok kite aloes 683 , 700 
AS GUAMECICA ser tobicrtein colts ote clon tss Gileie.o.sbimte 213 "445 
perc eae Sk Ts ee Oe a oe oe ee 8,525,583 
SZEG DSO VARIA nics hate ct eicalh.. cen 132,114 
EOL WCTTE OES 2. Cee OE a og A See EO, Se 6,215,226 
TAREE Fa ay RNY Fa a RO 150,079 
ETRE E) 8 0a ee Seer es 1,340,020 
Teen ATLA Oe, APNE 52s Sich oo or<iclsl diate <pacsve.ocovosensss 86,317 
TETEEM Ret cv Sal a A ce ae a 1,578,554 
USTED 35 bh 0 Oe ee ae a Se 13 , 952 ,262 
INCA ACT ct gcc: a a a a 210,603 
Bane W Ost) IAGICS. .:<.< <:scase.s.0j6-0'0 «001.0000 223,770 
Bi. Lierra and Miquelon.....ci./is..ci.s;c:0.0,6 487 ,895 
See TaN MANY IN aaah cnchcy sla avevaxcdsicisisloseuetssdisysxexe 80,734,037 
IE rea a Neer ce xs. ea Savcsonts Gk crop scm uent os 3,709,798 
CERT ES RS Se eee ae ee 152 ,329 
tee Dy Aten ee i gE ag 608,117 
Te EEE Be, C9) SPE AE ES eee 168 ,379 
ee ree a ec 5 etshs, aia aidisnaww's# 12,788 ,653 
ERNE re eee ae A he cab ween. S's) 5u0) secrets « 34,694,862 
“CASE Sot eosiciee ae ee 10,667 
aie REN oR eos a's ciovadeusid. cna oa 528,765 
NEY Eg 2,990,773 
MGYOCEO. eaEhys Ces A STERN N eR bons 125,484 
RNR I AIMIS ee Sieh ae es oot ciclo s,acelans ae os 23,476,607 
BOREGG IN TURGE ETO es eeece a's 00:9 noid eve 3,881,511 
MEME UT ATE Seer, oe clo op 5 Sib dlelewiers 107,834 
Wowtel Wost, ndieg:.,..2..ccccssvecsees 79,902 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ 

446,872,851] 410,691,392) 429,730,485] 281,745,965 
6,057,004) 4,325,251) 4,144,748) 2,711,544 
38 , 638 31,056 40,906 63 ,355 
649,885] 1,223,232) 1,568,171] 1,707,167 
8,388,731} 8,724,969) 12,231,773) 10,917,642 
883 ,868 893,074} 1,245,818) 1,083,269 
1,286,770] 1,864,952) 1,628,003] 2,287,280 
9,995,386} 11,042,851) 11,858,436} 9,116,251 
708 ,096 727,369 661,793 486 ,236 
2,460,430} 1,540,530) 1,203,909) 1,105,228 
1,210 4,428 8,526 8,875 
2,408,677] 2,284,744) 2,238,506) 1,661,332 
484,712 604,613 900 ,034 892,518 
20,661 118,449 160, 704 95 ,093 
1,624,403] 1,836,952] 1,681,950} 1,324,569 
4,307,751) 4,951,196] 5,266,083) 5,138,757 
3,840,984] 4,240,751) 4,153,571] 3,998,197 
3,748,716] 3,861,847) 4,656,219] 4,567,639 
405 ,064 23,958 75,391 71,491 
1,460,274] 2,465,946) 2,837,463) 2,000,124 
163,153 289,938 137,729 79,130 
454,872 349,881} 1,110,143 318, 853 
11,169,991) 11,661,248) 11,160,510) 12,178,392 
18,965,881} 14,189,446) 19,470,305 16,322,771 
317,367 297,545 329,797 431,211 
13,538,518} 11,366,500} 17,357,763] 19,166,488 
78,521 49,319 78,051 71,957 
105,352 104,408 189 , 952 98 ,934 
540,437,761) 499,265,845) 536,127,017) 379, 650,268 
13,101,846] 11,085,728) 14,493,191] 19,206,746 
191,152 291,824 349, 701 435,770 
21,341,116] 20,781,857) 27,301,384) 21,692,858 
26,938 110,594 189,180 322,837 
66,670 117,954 87,604 132,315 
7,291,479} 4,897,082] 5,872,940] 4,292,293 
1,517,901) 1,347,528]. 2,403,442) 2,280,003 
13,516,939] 13,482,396] 24,242,507) 16,527,959 
1,349,315) 1,732,573) 1,797,393) 1,643,048 
198 , 946 203 ,650 184,773 97,617 
6,827,572] 5,386,679] 4,442,953) 4,245,576 
476,632] 1,439,483} 1,703,825 478 ,847 
5,666,387| 6,390,662} 5,981,035} 4,108,704 
54,444 124,570 139 ,874 111,674 
1,485,823] 1,798,004] 2,845,973) 1,028,530 
212,164 174,181 88,680 32,509 
1,882,874] 1,838,447) 2,122,129) 1,331,652 
15,220,232] 9,946,145) 16,131,188} 16,507,011 
520,249 456,912 475,026 612,653 
234 , 298 371,511 511,374 537,990 
582,006] 1,476,340} 2,729,124] 5,859,251 
34,411,021] 42,244,217] 46,708,804) 25,343,661 
6,023,161] 4,282,227) 11,850,771] 5,387,067 
218,383 175,917 191,930 172,877 
393 ,799 364,770 394,791 142,578 
117,893 110,832 235 , 957 143,701 
22,815,083] 18,742,516] 23,024,899) 11,387,294 
29,929,031] 32,968,243] 42,099,968} 30,475,581 
946 ,807 487 ,360 "160,995 18,509 
68,019 125 ,322 34,315 11,248 
2,760,686} 2,539,947] 2,675,985) 2,583,440 
425 ,550 277,783 383 , 699 306,654 
26,374,378] 35,537,951) 44,366, "888| 15,944,469 
3,651,511] 2,364,334] 3,605,367| 2,279,871 
107,270 116,414 123,580 102,204 
142,808 163 ,249 185,044 264,502 


1 Include other minor countries not specified. 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1930—concluded. 


Country. 


Foreign Countries—concluded. 
INGE WAY ie ics tovee Jee sens SONS teleaveece ene 


Vor Wh Eis Me SNe Bena ENS aus ow eet 


Poland and Danzigw 2h... sce. Maes ass Sen 
Ror tual: aoe eters isso eaten Mathes cis RRS 
AzoressanGuMiadeira.... sea.lesa. goa.eee 
IPOLLUSieserAuniCa mv assiaaneris cas seen 
Roumamia.... 66. ccc cece esas cee seedecenes 


SLAM ins os Seek, SAS ao ees Sede vie tome 
Spain reat a. ios. adeterds ac Gt endo tats RE 

Wanaryislandsace, &... cee Cee nee 
SWedSN 55 jth eee cocks eee oka. aoe seh 


Philimppinessyy., Fass Les Ose hte 
POL COREICOM Hane pcics MER. cas Ee 
Uusiiayes..c dead kas. Oe aoe ee 
Wenezielaiceto ncceneancas oar eres 


Grand Totals, Canadian Exports. . 


Continents. 


Europe—United Kingdom............... 

OthermMurope..ceeeae eee 
INorthpAmioncatreae a2... eae. iecee...aee 
South HAINOTI CAR. ees bala. eee ok REE 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


SS ee ee Oe 


110, 597 
"270,250 


$ 


53,976 
5,028,104 
504,030 
58 ,956 

38 , 207 
1,406 ,958 
154,814 
1,278,457 
180,678 
876,114 
465 ,840 
2,407 ,206 
141,297 
461,120 
317,828 
543 ,022 
185 ,840 
3,415 ,805 
594,179 
113,134 
39,137 
466 422,789 
249 ,214 
38,027 
230, 647 
914,957 
2,784,391 
2,293 ,876 
116,325 


$ 


72,733 
6,665,770 
1,124,817 

80,756 

72,896 
1,285,525 

455,975 
942,210 
210,004 
1,054,816 
795 ,953 
2,424,071 
97,232 
413 ,034 
117,227 
609 , 653 
131,058 
4,612,342 
498 ,270 
158 , 742 
62,640 
478 , 145 383 
311,434 
79 ,369 
272,751 
815,388 
1,628,209 
1,497 ,544 
137,955 


$ 


66,562 
7,435,537 
1,040,519 

96,194 

83 ,577 
1,311,267 

356,759 
5,735,299 
187,199 
943,194 
568 ,432 
2,457,492 
75,803 
332,802 
250,575 
5,704,255 

71,374 

4,765,818 
483 ,919 
476,229 
146,953 

499,612,145 
411,836 
37,262 
321,219 
977,961 

1,107,631 

1,792,549 

48 ,829 


82,679 
515,049 , 763 
515,626 


508 , 237,560 
140 ,332 ,622 
516,335,328 
27,404,422 
77,145,683 
32,560,928 
13 ,339 , 248 


1Jnclude other minor countries not specified. 


446 872,851 
155,929,919 
506,191,821 
32,948 , 780 
63,481,649 
33,199,782 
13,532,704 


410,691,392 
164,095,981 
519,182,576 
27,415 ,602 
65,812,851 
26,264,343 
14,886,598 


429,730,485 
213,107,315 
542,487,961 
32,557,990 
88 , 232,889 
37,313,278 
20,279,754 


281,745,965 
125,942,697 
561,270,595 
34,654,797 
63,073,797 
36,081,304 
17,489,147 


a he 


TRADE VIA THE UNITED STATES 
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21.—Value of Merchandise Imported into, and Exported from, Canada through 
United States during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Country whence Imported and to 
Exported. 


WniteGe ingame... css tircoe «<6 


which 


ed 


RUSTE AIS. TAS Soe ss chteet totaly 6 gees nee 


tee ee eee 


MAGMA AIG SMe, cae oc Atine act's oes da eoaes 
Tats ACS oe sisi. zm oa HR ore Pte cae eee Se 


British Hastindiessoss.ic oe Sos cee osu 
British ATISTANTAN ACER es GLA TS ove ohne, eles 


se ee we eee 


Cee aC RO 


ATIGis DAW OSE PAGICS soe. cee melteiccic cus cbouioced 


ETGRPRNS ONS PERS CE ik, «si clatnrescin eae 
Iraq (iiesopotamis)ic 8.5 ook es 


yt Hilde OOo Se Ce eee 


Denmark 
Egypt SoS AON CORO CEAIED on > olboe Cian 


re 


Piraneo- tha cteeh Sika fo Adie dessins 
PP ONC HON ERIOR ar iit.tele is Shotts Sad ake hae 
French West Indies................ 


DNottoriands sae w.cc« 5 So tecklosmee sss 
Dutch: Hast Indies.....65.2 ssc... 


Poland A IANAT s.r. Se sine a MOM sss 
EAGEONECICO he Aoi oes. Sree e oo, erase 
je Cre ta ld A Sa es ee 

Porbusuese Airica.o. 5a 5h. seh e's’ 
ROUMANIA..-. 02... see eee cece ee eee 


ROO TEV cre oe oshoys sus id 0 ght s Woke b's 


eee eee eee 


eee eee ene 


eee eee eee 


Oe ey 


eon eee owe 


stow ee eee 


peewee nee 


ote eee e ee 


eect eooaee 


eee eee eee 


oe ee eecee 


eect ee eee 


eee e ese ee 


coer ee eee 


see eee eee 


eee ter eee 


sete es eee 


Cr 


eee see eee 


sete eee ee 


eee eee eee 


eee eee eee 


coor re oee 


eee eee eee 


eee eer eee 


a eed 


eer e ee oes 


eee eee eee 


eee ee eee 


eee eee eee 


eee eee eee 


seem ee eee 


Totals, Foreign Countries!...... 


Grand Totals.......... 


eee eee ene 


Merchandise Imported 
through United States. 


Merchandise Exported 
through United States. 


1929. 1930. 
$ $ 

987,752| 1,042,164 
154685 102°207 
2519 537 
85/253 38,685 
234406 114/094 
903360 639 326 
= 141,517 
9,083 14.447 
4935 8793 
11/299 396 
221,365 148,924 
2,633,702} 2,263,884 
1,743,386] 1,442,018 
8479 9'034 
33716 157'684 
568,899 650.253 
3'680 10.495 
1/280 6623 
543193 609/439 
536,911 461.572 
1,013,560 908,773 
95953 111269 
8475 3767 
52'520 10'683 
172,953 66,782 
21°144 56,702 
1,097,014 680,931 
75916 108,475 
495 ,570 409,669 
148702 157.750 
383678 278.727 
is 97649 
271,528 183302 
298° 681 912.794 
5 844 6.460 
66,899 48,690 
653 s 
5,747 5,708 
2580 2° 761 
53,180 21005 
3.884 a 
51,807 12,985 
302,381 504,321 
81/099 65.089 
14739 69.137 
3711 2097 
248559 276.267 
4965 
97,728 78849 
8,408,832| 7,586,005 
11,042,534/ 9,849,889 


4,829,118 


3,457,462 


248,339, 403 


8,662,538 
290,637 
368 ,210 

4,033,201 
510,963 

2,166,917 

3,337,049 
856 ,440 

1,949,931 
668,210 

2,034,822 

2,769,190 

1,168,200 

1,924,996 
"454, 762 
170,155 

4,648,113 

1,830,084 
390,565 

1,447,753 

2,824,819 

2,218,051 
382,584 

5,002,563 

3,551,589 

2,308 ,415 

1,000,373 

83,577 

1,026,261 
206,919 
162,235 

26,917 
423,713 
541,099 

1,782,244 
312,827 
241,590 

1,237,457 

1,382,284 
213 ,813 
391,044 

78,546 
645,814 
1,670,032 


68,850, 426 


317,189,823 


113,333 ,242 
3,277,288 


6,035, 301 


136, 096,053 


13,910,298 
329,515 
1,042,085 
3,411,200 
510,256 
2,131,348 
1,464,034 
808 ,345 
1,472,115 
174,017 
2,497,603 
881,595 
722,508 
2,129,101 
581,899 
122,249 
4,063,709 
1,030,468 
125,675 
1,081,206 
3,500,363 
2,406,202 
302,346 
4,373 ,206 


1,199, 797 


69, 067,677 


295,163, 730 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
2 Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
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22.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Bermuda, Newfoundland and Mexico, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1939. 


Newfoundland. 


Article. 
Tener eat ipe caveat 
Rice, uncleaned........ ere 
Coffee, green........... i. 
Fish, fresh.....-.....+. 3 


Fish,dried,salted, pickled $ 
Fish, canned........... 
Fish, seal and whale oils ee 
TTONOLre Ay aincsaeie ake ton 
Crude petroleum, natural gal. 


Stone, refuse...........- ton 


Totals, Imports!... $ 
Kxports (Canadian). 


Apples, fresh........... bri. 
POLALOOS. fa sicbiseee ayer bisa : 
(A Cmca Saeed Seopa. sie 
Flour of wheat......... brl 
Cel aah ee 
Alcoholic beverages ue $ 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 
HG Mess auhae Sees et ia 
Cattle oss e.nen das creas No 


$ 
Fish,dried,salted, pickled $ 
Fish, preserved or canned $ 
MiG ata. sic ae tee oe ee 


Butters «csr aaase a cwt 
Cheeseus..acc sees eee cewt 
Milk powder, condensed, 
evaporated.......... cwt. 
Cotton manufactures... $ 
Wool clothing.......... $ 
Felt manufactures...... $ 


Wood, unmanufactured 
(inel. lumber)........ 
Furniture of wood...... 


Ol: ey is ae eee A $ 
Rails, iron or steel,.... ton 
ait 
Engines, all kinds...... $ 
Machinery, except for 
PORN cco. en ee 
Aduminium:..f)c6.5 05. $ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
Coal. cise th ees ton 


Medicinal preparations. $ 
Explosives, all kinds... $ 
Soda and compounds... cwt. 


Other inorganic chemi- 


Totals, Exports 
(Canadian)!...... $ 


190, 007 
504, 037 
70,181 
177,876 
166, 681 
627,231 
627,255 


241,828 
158,349 


1930. 


200, 842 
491,174 
104,138 
187,742 
141,047 
758, 665 
758, 687 


267, 889 
174, 604 


Mexico. 


1929. 


139,079 
426,927 
38,190 
114,894 
1,108,308 
294,679 


8,101,792 
277,776 


1030. 


95,592 
282,574 
25,791 
80,151 
1,554,891 
343,755 


25513, 406 


2,348,103 


1,170, 245 


749, 645 


—_—————$—$$——_—_| - — — — | |__| | | ; 


Bermuda. 
1929. 1930. Sa) 
855 8,055 
2,311 15, 242 
61,771 93, 466 
1,790 4,268 
8,084 18, 048 
31, 964 50, 240 
DINOOO 53,676 
268,558 282,448 
191, 137 188,426 
14,841 14,691 
99,367 100, 182 
9,585 21,556 
1,097 6, 608 
4,911 24,657 
303 , 569 842, 683 
3, 626 4,197 
3, 069 3, 298 
2,796 3,319 
36, 448 47,578 
26 42 
ae 3, 296 
34,537 43,895 
15,375 14, 740 
250,500 264,579 
Paps tial 1,560 
112,329 61,848 
1,893 1,837 
46,550 41,857 
5,744 6,948 
69, 798 82,339 
Chel OE TANS) 
7,283 8,245 
39, 764 46, 063 
20,907 25,679 
9,370 9,576 
599 vAUB) 
1,907 3,383 
649 373 
6,315 2,291 
659 291 
5,272 2,328 
2,417 16,769 
7, 246 8,682 
~ 104 
121 - 
- 1,605 

1, G28, 003 


25,997 
100,763 
233 , 926 
146,120 
570, 223 
376, 100 
311,563 

2,228, 605 
199, 807 
146, 258 
823,471 

9,149 
205,070 
217,318 


5, 792 
132,575 


13,145 
147,486 
110,366 
159, 424 
110, 890 


178, 929 
71, 685 


198,721 
57 
2,092 
71,117 


154,930 
6, 269 

53, 873 
257,077 
1,355, 767 


539,345 
84, 604 
1,020 


6,721 
74,923 


25,265 
95,831 
116, 858 
69,816 
461,076 
802,175 
256,731 
1,942,388 
225,074 
161,306 
794,489 
16,306 
262,423 


110,050 


14,749 
157,698 
135, 605 
132, $98 
149, 185 


158, 045 
81,537 


198, 278 

17,159 
594,579 
104,415 


363,691 


1,430,877 


386, 616 
116,345 
230, 306 
491 
1,793 


15,493 
133, 984 


2,287,280" 11,160,510' 12,178,392 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 


76,365 


424 
4,382 
3,325 
4,674 

27,518 


16,040 


51,804 


18, 950 
~ 117,365 
95,146 


220,162 
1,322, 663 


143,003 


2,675,985 


- 80,663 
44,243 
30, 207 


63 
135 
1,300 
1,561 
9 


32, 882 


11,533 


858 
43,325 


33, 168 
552,375 
90,279 


16 


198, 658 
1,190'118 


165,207 


2,583,449 


—— os 


TRADE WITH BARBADOS, CUBA AND SANTO DOMINGO _ 593 


23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Barbados, Cuba and Santo Domingo, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Pineapples, fresh....... $ 
NLOISSSOSs:.« cipisis. sistets «oc gal. 


Sugar, notabove No. 16, 
DP AS Sick 5 ete nas osc 8 ewt. 


Sugar, above No. 16, 
D.S 


eat Cele tr niete es: 5 cwt. 
$ 
LA LeONe SR eee pf. gal 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 
RUTOE Siete Seen eee. ie 
SAPs Be cer carckicio ue 


Tron drums, tanks, cyl- 
inders,, Oly, «02 we os 


Totals, Imports!.. $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


TGEALOCS eee esc. 5s bush. 
ata tae ee sean: oe 
Wheat flour.............- ie 
WIS KOY. cn, ctaten bs oisicie Sid 
WOU RACB oe cc antes outrg usec cwt. 
Rubber, manufactures of $ 
PEW icitaeee s Coming Kes oars ton 
Fish, dried, smoked, 
“ayo Yove leer ere a aE $ 
Canned fight he... > 2:6 $ 
Leather, unmanufac- 
RTOS, Sanita eo opaue 
Be Wentsnse: casth Seas Xess $ 
SHEA Coy givg ea, BeBe ee pg 
KSECSO la teats ie al a 
Milk, condensed....... os: 
Milk, evaporated...... cwt. 


$ 
Planks and boards....M os 
Staves and headings... $ 


Newsprint paper....... cwt. 
Books and printed mat- ~ 
hi Eee aM or oe Ear $ 
Automobiles........... 23 : 
Electric apparatus. .... $ 


Ammonium sulphate.. cwt. 


Inorganic chemicals.... $ 
Stationery, n.o.p....... $ 
Totals, Exports 


(Canadian)!..... $ 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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Cuba. 


Santo Domingo. 


1930.1 


EE | 


1,117,212 
2,593,901 


309,744 


944,136 
825,382 

21,070 
147,732 


89,315 


768, 226 
1,419,358 


359, 698 


827,739 
715,542 

16,240 
119,363 


360,376 
874,547 


70,451 
255, 867 


868, 993 
1, 693, 612 


42,487 
82,778 


—_—_—— | |__| | SSS SSS 


839,551 
9,110 


78, 168 


316 
12,627 
15 


633, 973 
5, 636 
8 


9,217 
39, 793 
5,047 
9,210 
244, 128 
16,343 


2,003, 437 
2,081, 625 


7,638 
45,420 
4,550 
23, 653 


713, 220 
6, 906 


92, 200 


330 
10,581 
116 


508, 659 
4,116 


61,545 


117,872 
34,363 


36,949 


86,568 
18,816 


6,965 


Barbados. 
1929. 1930. 
3,992,516} 4,027,420 
1,524,031 1,405, 753 
1,077,242 1,192,506 
3,634,105} 3,202,056 
1,827 31,803 
6, 242 79, 333 
975 2,089 
4,433 9,310 
15, 080 12,346 
5,199,197} 4,675,158 
22,274 18, 487 
18,560 13,291 
151,811 89,311 
98, 293 48,906 
66,479 55, 838 
404, 264 336, 937 
Si 47 
142 175 
49,656 17,114 
127,416 42,383 
69,181 68,551 
520 306 
6,582 4,079 
68, 720 109,481 
36, 193 32,577 
4,510 3,159 
63, 039 55, 158 
679 594 
82,517 27,863 
- 80 73 
22,150 18,918 
2,841 1,990 
39, 650 27,698 
23 30 
224 264 
6, 226 4,860 
171,730 135, 658 
80,175 43,121 
201 342 
664 1,341 
4,478 7,458 
251 50 
109, 641 22,358 
2,361 2,494 
8,960 43,221 
19,360 89, 786 
477 431 
3,729 3,579 
1,681,950} 1,324,569 


4, 442,953 


4,245,576 


332, 802 


227,510 


594 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


24._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and 
other British West Indies, years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Article. 


(BANANAS. - ee ec esaens ys 
Coco-nuts..... Datttor eaters Ye 
Molasses.:, skstceccc+ 4 gal. 


Sugar not above No. 16, 
WS 2 Sap SMe aN coe te cwt. 


Sugar above No. 16, 
D. 


Dicces Gare esesne cwt. 
Cocoa beans, not roast- 
Cdn. Oe otek rs Ng 
Coffee, green.........6 4 
SPiCOSsa.c lates sta es $ 
Were eysrne deceit: pf. gal 
DALES rita vscteuncte cewt 


Totals, Imports!.. $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


PF OUALOCS scccytrlamaniacs s bush. 
OBES: sos Ane siiae 2 bush 
Flour of wheat......... brl 
Biscuits and bread..... ewt 


WiIHISKOY.. cota meee cise gal 
Rubber, manufactures of $ 
Fish, dried, salted, 
DICKIEG Mea Nat. es 
Bish seannedes.. 000. 5 $ 
Moa tense cies. $ 
IButterseeeimec ieee sk ewt 
Cheese. 36 reece ces cewt 
Milk, condensed....... yi 
Planks and boards....M os 
Shooks®.;c2 tem asccce 
Furniture (wood)...... $ 
entre and manufactures 
Maile all iat... ssdaaet 
Automobiles...,....... oS 
Electric apparatus. .,.. $ 
Cements. tae ew ce ewt. 


Medicinal preparations. $ 
Paints and varnish..... 


Totals, Exports 
(Canadian)!...... $ 


Jamaica. 

1929. 1930. 
56, 785 2,729,353 
38, 936 1,490, 675 
4,695, 605 3,609, 070 
100,526 66, 36° 
1,006 15,311 
370 3,850 
737, 582 567,584 
2,520,322 1,513,617 
84,309 52, 750 
244,572 124, 885 
12-323 29,691 
129, 855 272,485 
6,272,978 6, 747,328 
1,397, 147 1,303,418 
62,754 71,424 
37,242 34,415 
212,663 201,180 
4,790,295| 5,194,973 
34, 842 25,261 
29,032 29,082 
54,861 53,570 
38, 162 35, 702 
444, 871 338, 946 
2,569,178 2,002, 286 
720 517 
8,528 6,264 
20,032 17,840 
100, 921 86,219 
1,345 3,607 
5, 892 18,191 
393, 828 416,594 
621, 163 1,000, 086 
84,905 123,331 
62,178 60,349 
2,889 1,362 
126,012 59,055 
3,173 3,070 
78,666 74,939 
22,220 20,008 
264,924 Py CAF | 
2,566 1,814 
55,387 41, 282 
4,163 4,950 
19,164 25,003 
78,127 66,486 
9,459 11, 656 
383,297 37,501 
628 591 
305,373 317,028 
2,161 3, 888 
34,796 18,988 
8,174 4,912 
17,103 30,273 
14,080 13,316 
41,998 55,302 
11,746 14,192 
5, 266, 083 5,138,757 


1 Totals include other items not specified, 


Trinidad and 
Tobago. 
1929. 1930. 
2,078, 635 2,129,320 
46,698 46,513 
5,769 27,582 
1,336 3,597 
809, 450 742, 680 
2,649,592 1, 943,551 
2 11,229 
10 29,309 
43,739 40, 286 
564,308 445,554 
387,304 464, 280 
75,312 92,945 
57 172 
235 727 
3,376,058 25090, 157 
89,744 60,781 
68, 548 43, 847 
155,367 66, 560 
101, 936 38, 685 
290, 252 210020 
1 Tin 62 1, 700, 254 
1,120 1,059 
18,045 20,318 
31,711 13,782 
168, 702 63, 739 
20 337 
27 1,392 
245, 298 259, 328 
445 , 432 451,991 
83,976 87,531 
74, 671 68, 783 
1,329 1,114 
59,921 50,770 
2,301 2,709 
59,839 67,068 
10,055 11,811 
131, 433 150, 940 
2,858 (Gig: 
74,021 174, 138 
17,320 29,208 
12,416 12,487 
29,952 39,119 
8,235 8,481 
22,159 23,163 
604 483 
273,798 224, 627 
23,275 Bee les 
43,001 53,065 
14,212 18,450 
19,185 24,707 
14,505 18,902 
282,951 394,270 
22,626 29,570 
4,153,571 3,998,197 


419, 873 
138, 430 


343, 093 
1,229, 737 


585 
1,696 


25,842 
256, 592 
43, 950 
8,870 
49,207 
267 

1, 633 
404, 691 
50,580 


152,975 
20,434 
22,910 


4,656,219 


Other 
British West Indies. 


—— ey ee ee | 


149, 149 


159, 693 
436,431 


114, 283 


179,302 
22,176 
31,952 


4,567,639 


— 


TRADE WITH BRITISH GUIANA, ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL 595 


25.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with British Guiana, Argentina and Brazil, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Article. 
Imports for Consump- 
tion. 
Cy eas aera a ie 
Sugar, not above No. 16, 
TS S| ee ee Oe nae cwt. 
Sugar, above No. 16, 
ES) Ge: Je Ware aie cwt. 
Coffee, green........... be: 
UX SOOM 66 oe fs pices ss bush. 


Hides and skins, raw... $ 


MGa ta 5 ER Sia eciess $ 
WOOL, TEVW'setee i esihe wees lb. 
$ 
Totals, Imports!..... 
Exports (Canadian). 
WEIS EUOOS fctrchine 33.0% slo. bush. 
OG 2 eat eres calves bag 
Nour of WhEAG.....5 >>. « oe 


Rubber, manufactures of $ 
Fish, dried, salted, 


smoked, pickled..... $ 
Fish, canned........... $ 

NDOT cee ia Oeraiererec: 3trs cwt 
Wheesete cee eae. cwt 
Milk, condensed....... cwt 
Binder twine........... cwt. 


Wood, unmanufactured 
(incl. lumber)........ 
Wood, manufactured... $ 
Paper’ and mfrs. of..... $ 
Tron pipe and tubing.... $ 

Farm implements and 
machinery........... 

Nails, spikes, tacks, etc., 
Ul og [601 6h pe sesh eae eae $ 


Sewing machines....... $ 
Automobiles........... a : 
Automobile parts...... $ 
Aluminium............ 


$ 
Copper wire and cable.. $ 
Lead, in pigs........... $ 


ZiNC, Spolter ess ..ciss + cc 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
te Parnes ton 
yee ae ee ewt 
Paints and varnish..... $ 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 
RR) is Sette ies olds 
Musical instruments.... $ 
Totals, Exports 


(Canadian)-... 


British Guiana. 


1930. 


Brazil. 


1929. 


1930. 


1,400,277 
4,377,908 


128, 722 
371,554 


1,288, 128 
3,492,121 


108,797 
285, 947 
7,480 
1,121 


8,008,575 
1,697,427 


8,942,680 
1,639,277 


7,092 


106, 092 
84,735 
90, 609 
66, 069 

152,116 

951, 618 

122, 256 


72, 030 


~ 


92,402 
93, 007 
12,528 

9,671 


215 
17,464 
199 
91, 083 


2,660 
253 


15, 057 
1,066 
6,393 

92,120 

42,809 

10,459 


97,396 
527 


2,238,506 


64, 040 


51,819 
25,572 
14,878 

1,147 


415 
13, 822 


8, 669 


1,316 
589 
10, 288 


47,990 
318 


1, 661,332 


Argentina. 

1929. 1930. 
4,509,203} 5,561,869 
4'407.430| 5.233899 

378,817| 1,487,067 
678288] 3'038'396 
1,565'460| 1,103/659 
602'947| °733'395 
172" 989 83.753 
70,365 36,894 
7,427,568] 10,232,327 
2 333 
A 516 
3,552,066] 3,624,073 
a 1,223 

18, 268 12'083 
65 134 

1,864 3,953 
12,500 10,000 
132'950| 130/000 
68,819 71,750 
7'667 23’ 635 
2,632, 781| 2,968 295 
133/954| 192/471 
3,322,773} 5,985,597 

6,593 6,94 
1,766,769 1,322'814 
5,209 7173 
2,531,172} 3,799,597 
15,648 4/399 
35,436] 356,678 

70 

19,300 28,911 
5.042 89, 600 
27'023| 450.008 
34.379 38, 658 
4'046 1066 
24,275 61396 
641 1,851 

3,000 6,263 
14,493,191} 19,206,746 


11,814 
76, 627 
1,726,899 


330, 849 


712 

90 
72,011 
46,349 


63, 705 


25, 982 
244, 495 
4,046 
24,276 
18, 860 
5, 087 
3,841 
3,000 
2,083 


5,872,940 


1,136, 000 


384, 846 
300 


17, 906 
265, 024 


18,800 
5,119 
2,542 


3, 000 
1,234 


4,292,293 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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596 EXTERNAL TRADE 


26.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with Chile, Peru and Uruguay, years ended 
Mar. 31, 1929 and 1939. 


Chile. Peru. Uruguay. 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 


eS ES Ee eee 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 
Sugar, not above No. 
GODS Siks oon e cwt. - - 244, 483 612, 024 - - 
- - 578,692} 1,172,268 - - 
Petroleum, crude for re- 


fNING Ya. here cee ee gal. - - || 76,781,697] 114,233,912 - - 
- = 3,725,300} 5,999,190 - = 
Petroleum, n.o.p., 8235 ‘ 
or heavier. .iss.6 ss ne. gal, - - 3,475,632} 8,676,640 - - 
$ = - 137,461 320, 643 - = 
Soda nitrate........... cewt. 192,767 345, 930 - ~ - ~ 
$ 379, 453 665, 711 - - - - 
bes Totals, Imports! $ 379,453 667,126) 4,447,858) 7,492,128 9,122 66,147 
Exports (Canadian). 
Wikieait ete nes ene ee bush. - - 145, 333 182, 662 - - 
$ - - 175,566 238,350 - = 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 189, 893 208, 699 3,778 14,952 178,279 227,501 
$ 110,791 145,711 2,568} 6, 738 121,804 149, 200 
Pulp bebe tirese wae. $ 252, 854 288,590 139, 124 134,376 308, 931 211,724 
Salmon, canned........ cwt. 20,661 13, 861 Dhooo 4,522 10 59 
$ 214,890 141,764 55,849 47,186 116 691 
Newsprint paper....... cewt. 9,128 - - - 54, 235 58,412 
$ 29, 939 - - - 164,676 172,771 
Pipe and tubing, iron... $ 34,556 35, 805 17,306 8,895 12,000 11,075 


Farm implements and 


machinerva peewee os $ 122,030 137,416 13,577 10,760 178,025 178, 053 
Sewing machines....... $ - - - ~ 116, 767 123,139 
Automobilesiy. ssc. a. No. 3,619 2,628 1,159 1,888 255 438 

$ 1,482,314] 1,163,542 474, 803 798,705 1237011 200,399 


Totals, Exports a pa | eee ee ee eee 
(Canadian)!... $ 2,403,442} 2,280,003) 1,311,267) 1,795,003] 1,107,631) 1,094,771 


27._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Colombia, Paraguay and Venezuela 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1939.1 


Colombia. Paraguay. Venezuela. 
Article. | dy 
1929. 1930.1 1929. 1930.1 1929. 1930.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
Coffee, creens. see... lb. 3,431,509] 5,234,074 ~ ~ 655, 759 838, 957 
$ 922,056} 1,202,184 - - 154,328 181,863 
Petroleum, crude, na- 
LTA rc seer eine gal. | 145,347,112] 141,016,594 - -— || 21,227,341] 15,156,433 
$ 5,926,483] 6,045,447 - - 545, 847 324, 781 
Totals, Imports!. $ 6,849,408] 7,252,691 5,589 - 701,935 528, 962 
Exports (Canadian). 
WHAT oc. emacs bush. 540, 935 457,133 - - — = 
$ 689,817 595,592 ~ - - = 
Flour of wheat......... bri. 7,439 2,665 - - 95,019 45,673 
$ 53, 242 ' 18,865 - - 556, 166 262, 692 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 154,729 121,202 7,500 4,645 150 - 
$ 104,574 85,761 4,110 2,985 128 = 
Rubper tiresuss 2s... $ 148, 189 180,197 6, 243 9,799 293, 648 211,316 
Salmon, canned........ ewt. 6, 835 ,405 12 - 10, 033 9,130 
$ 78,403 27,484 116 - 107,119 98, 786 
Newsprint paper....... cwt. 28,314 29,291 - - 1,262 2,477 
$ 106, 935 105, 503 - - 4,378 _ 6,174 
Automobiles........... No. 407 aH 161 157 1,591 1,218 
$ 210,220 136, 289 68, 545 61,506 612,701 491,234 
Allain saya. see ete we $ 24,565 35, 482 - 143 6, 185 7,266 
Cement 2: Seay esse osccss cwt 235, 648 277,987 - = LG fhe = 
65,492 84, 236 a coe = = 
Chemicals and allied ; 
DLOGUCTS. seneceeraae © $ 19,041 26, 624 - - 110,028 94,990 
Totals, Exports _(Can= © |_——-———|———____##—__] — J _] ————_ 
adian) oe $ 1,797,393] 1,643,048 96,194 75,401)) 1,792,549) 1,286,943 


1Totals include other items not specified 
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28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 


ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 
Walnuts, shelled or not. Ib, 


Vegetables, canned..... a 


Beans... codes ove - bush 
Olive oil, edible... $ 
PORT AS iat spa, who's ‘pf. gal 


Cordials, liqueurs, etc. pf. cm 


i ee eee 
Essential oils (except 
peppermint).......... lb 


$ 
Peanut oil, for refining. cwt. 


Plants, trees, etc....... $ 
Furs, “undressed (incl. 


Furs, dressed.......... $ 
a furs, not on the 

IA ey Seen 
Gloves, of leather...... $ 
Golatime. .. het Soe: « b 


Cotton, crochet and 
knittin 


$ 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... Ae 


Woven fabrics with cut 


DUG RE ee eke etree ais y 
Lace, net and mfrs. of 

KEOLGON) 05 es 1Fanie eles « 
Clothing of cotton...... $ 


Flax, hemp, jute, products $ 
Ribbons, silk, not ex. 
Ising: wide sy Wt)... 
Woven silk fabrics, un- 
PIMASIG 2, 00 Neath weiss 
Velvets and plush, silk 
or artificial silk...... yd. 


$ 
Other silk piece goods.. $ 
Silk clothing: ¥,,........% + $ 


Worsted topsice... se. lb. 
Woollen yarns.......... a 


Woven fabrics, wool, 
unfinished......... sq. ce 


Woven fabrics, not ex. 5 
DZe WG)... 2b kee he yd. 


$ 
Worsteds, serges, coatings ue 3 


Woven fabrics, wool,n.o.p. yd. 
$ 


Carpets, wool.. $ 
Artificial silk rovings, 


TH cr cy: eee 
Embroideries, lace, etc., 

TR Te Oe eee 
Hats, all kinds.. $ 
Hat shapes and materials $ 
Garments, knitted, mixed $ 
_ Gloves and mitts, textile $ 
Furniture, wood........ $ 


France. 


1929. 


1930. 


Belgium. 
1929. 1930. 
2,686,390} 2,866,159 
184'963| 214’ 982 
119'871 46,293 
346.377| 153,448 
29 
281 
1,969 2, 241 
6,265 8' 187 
382 2 
5, 338 a 
60,948 74,177 
76,893 
3141 
493,054| 533,572 
210,413} 319,499 
142'368| 187/296 
29' 901 34’ 616 
165,528] 191,117 
76,536 85.857 
93,979 85, 650 
68, 848 66, 669) 
3,437 5, 142 
57.539 86,306 
1097 951 96,929 
879 
44,154 37, 602 
65,334 54.149 
3" 615 17,720 
55.883 63.700 
40,849 
36. 404 | 
18,836 16,874 
30" 128 21.121 
298,273] 283,331 
111,733| 100/696 
62,752 24,963 
25° 491 13,310 
14/602 9/232 
15,868 9/782 
4'219 1,099 
4'801 2'315 
35,079 12,334 
41.766 15'055 
90,010] 141,136 
49,364 30, 158 
49,553 30, 180 
122,262| 157,009 
11,583 16,084 
5.373 14'804 
14’ 603 9° 787 
39" 364 56,582 
11,344 13,587 
41’ 062 27° 621 


3, 243,025 
850, 124 
1,108,331 
160,448 
6,227 
20,833 
171, 086 
344, 631 
2,544,391 
50,540 
324, 661 
2,261,861 


41,388 
118, 022 


90, 229 


80,860 
640, 082 


68 

598, 455 
365, 885 
87,808 


45,820 
135, 877 
191,378 
101, 278 


158, 547 
174,351 


135,502 
95, 863 
191,475 


175,300 
433 , 237 


702,870 
858, 267 
1, 643, 699 
1,076,910 
150,729 
148, 188 
110, 087 
129, 407 


1,307,212 
577,459 


496,871 
316,435 
1,146,950 
1,549, 388 
127,993 
201,320 
673, 847 
781,490 
268,795 


8,498 
10,783 


741,391 


283,194 
271,608 
81,421 
96,527 
136,302 
109, 166 


2,508, 932 
698, 103 
1,204, 791 
182, 192 
18 

161 

152, 636 
371, 080 
2,666, 809 
5,105 
271,317 
1,817,424 


39,453 
122,371 


119, 956 


12,879 
448, 927 


185 
823 , 682 
326,307 

79,211 


68,030 
115,418 
218,187 
104, 820 


74,469 
83, 600 


155, 685 
102,508 
147, 628 


125, 215 
511, 068 


604, 272 
822,756 
1,180,494 
926, 795 
173,115 
158, 738 
106, 604 
95 , 382 


946,655 
362,464 


389,418 


201,593 


28, 362 
24,167 


1,536,230 


303,516 
238,342 
71,026 
92, 983 
141,891 
111,486 


Germany. 
1929. 1930. 

10,125 i 
2,475 ay 
390 os 

51 By 
2,670 1,128 
8,406 4,252 

1 rs 

9 14 

4 45 

104 431 

49, 266 51,143 
24,100 16,724 
15,059 12,927 
106, 730 111,954 
895, 096 968, 101 
66,901 45,138 
308, 721 178,872 
76,793 142,106 
161, 584 141,587 
58,901 87,174 
64,618 160, 248 
49,071 125,903 
332 is 

609 dé 
281,195 232,733 
141,105 99,544 
39,466 49,572 
89,270 44, 084 
104, 646 180, 660 
55,158 78,618 
175,372 178,168 
13, 913 13,432 
848 105 
320, 954 245,396 
477,749 374,938 
354,591 340, 854 
48,067 46,753 
2,079 1,241 
3,529 2,010 
482 914 

219 836 
1,871 2,703 
1,669 3,490 
454,681 389, 565 
566, 863 503, 989 
148,512 86,582 
167,719 100,411 
252,427 231, 902 
287, 861 271,002 
159, 846 93,655 
454,608 306.003 
471, 994 249,431 
259, 500 337,455 
78,706 170,798 
54, 650 49,117 
21,660 46,272 
23, 637 37,447 
848, 642 767,404 
43,539 52,193 
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28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1939. i 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Article. | ee 
1929. 1930. T9202 1930. eae ys Gooey 1930. 
Imports for Consumption. 
—concluded. 

Paper and mirs. of..... $ 165,757 194,916 455, 864 414, 216 420,383 458,639 
Books and printed matter $ 81,368 116, 924 313,449 369,170 185, 704 216, 705 
Iron, in pigs, ingots, 

blooms, billets.. 188,304 63, 262 109,326 13,777 183, 858 284, 766 

Iron, rolled in bars,n.0.p. cewt. 429, 876 522,057 13, 893 17,400 14,448 11,645 
477,397 731, 889 21,060 23, 893 23 , 893 18,482 
Wireirodsncctinces css cwt. 737,975 445 , 828 22,582 61,711 16,078 28,177 
970,514 631, 632 31, 236 90, 765 24,613 45,576 
Rolling- mill products, 

Other... eee eee 1,333,919} 1,839,213 194, 437 93 , 962 143,570 113,340 
Wirey irons: «eee ees 227 , 386 200, 998 634 67 So; 60, 102 
Pen knives, jack-knives, 

(1 es Saeco or - - 5, 447 9,810 205,500 185, 995 
Scissors and shears..... $ - 120 970 1,467 101,125 108,479 
Machinery... ieecece. 26, 700 25, 298 110,822 129,168) 1,036,546] 1,160,952 
Tools and hand imple- 

TLETILSy ae AE aes 3, 005 Beaty 6,308 10, 960 297,777 308,361 
Guns, rifles, etc........ 85,374 96, 768 2,848 1,211 35, 985 47,181 - ~ 
Aluminium and mfrs.of $ 4,524 142 115, 968 16,009 146,501 126,438 
Brass and mfrs. of...... 15, 689 9,859 99, 006 131,222 119, 658 137,127 
Nickel and mfrs. of.... $ 4,867 3,265 32,225 41,038 149, 044 188, 405 
Zinc sheets and plates.. lb. 5,478,224] 6,471,539 - 506 - 1,126 

: $ 360, 210 419,502 - 61 - 329 
Clocks and watches.... $ 173 507 34,057 37, 987 559, 826 523,317 
Electric apparatus...... $ 24,515 22,245 24.796 50,539 53, 065 120, 080 
Tableware of china, etc. $ 12,558 9, 824 345, 618 454,381 437,950 386, 697 
Glass carboys, bottles, 

OtC ee ora te $ 1,021 1, 600 32,543 53,279 1310s 144,070 
Glass tableware... $ 111, 844 98,745 24,801 44,640 49,708 38,196 
Common window ‘glass sq.ft} 41,466,756] 49,392,001 - 90,800 42,254 287,819 

$ 1,023,690] 1,445,190 - 2,278 5, 738 30, 620 
Plate glass not over 7 
BO Ithcree eee ees sq. ft.| 2,947,685} 1,832,100 74,801 82,175 263, 881 257,651 
$ 705,439 457,403 18,041 25,677 57,349 73, 388 
Plate glass, 7 to 25 sq. {t.sq. ft. 434,583 343, 972 4,119 29,410 58, 728 93,748 
$ 129, 602 109, 694 1,347 9,274 18,512 35,309 
Plate glass, n.o.p., not 
bevelled nor bent.. sq. ft. 455,510 580,075 4 535 46,149 129, 069 168,718 
$ 163,027 213,914 1,922 18,899 41,246 84,399 
Diamonds, unset....... $ Toovoil 1,590,502 61,373 56,225 13,591 12, 421 
ACGOS. co.cc eee 5, 790 30,130 10,755 14,408 105,491 121,850 
Drugs and medicinal 
preparations.......... 6, 200 13,055 459,953 459,941 119,334 137,854 
Dyes, aniline........... lb. 788 - 25, 564 25,898 797,770 832, 239 
568 ~ 11,314 7,806 474,678 508, 077 
Blast-furnace and basic 
SlasWZLOUNG semerteet @ ewt. 205, 296 251,465 44,862 39, 700 - - 
$ 89,46 162,320 17,956 28,565 - = 
Potash, muriate of, crude ewt. 8,640 24,383 39, 986 70,086 201,066 173,380 
$ 15,507 41,232 72,408 124,358 319,322 307,791 
Periumeryence as cmeaeicte $ 112 309 389, 894 349, 926 27,975 19,853 
Soapicnuceectetaresees 147 220 121, 662 132, 780 4,310 7,286 
Glycerine, for explosives lb - - - ~ 3,303,923] 1,347,228 
- - ~ = 2,236 110,892 
DOUS Bigs nies eo oes $ 1,203 81 3,964 4,497 229, 836 176,350 
“LOMB th ccs oer ote aic 3, 229 652 33,774 40,126 767, 167 795,315 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 

BPES Bas wees 46, 749 61,782 280,303 279, 098 297,615 315,916 
Combs... .2 sehen $ 188 4 11,332 10,019 139,717 150, 740 
Jewellery............5- $ 108 1 132,977 121,449 294, 624 308, 676 
Pocketbooks, etc....... $ 2,202 5,536 177,567 167, 960 126,496 205, 704 
Tobacco pipes, cigar 

helders;etc.ne.eos 232 2,812 216,412 198,646 49,031 25,735 
Mineral waters......... $ 859 2,120 121,590 132,491 7,882 10,018 
Musical instruments.... $ 918 3, 748 52,869 46,619 324, 150 292,176 
Scientific apparatus,etc. $ 2,713 654 119, 602 121,593 328 ,.298 421,903 
Worksiofiantacc.is cas. 6,145 1,549 164, 189 274, 871 26, 089 40,531 
Feathers, etc., artificial 

fOr Als.» co cmeee aries 279 205 77,925 34,110 390, 058 113,689 
Boxes, fancy, orna- 

mental cases, etec..... $ 1,927 446 50,759 65, 427 171,418 220,337 
Pencils, lead........... $ 14 - 5,398 1, 853 168, 033 170, 221 
Precious stones, n.o.p... $ 1,093 - 87,142 77,307 41,927 46,512 

Totals, Imports!.. $ 12,014,538! 13,019,006 26,215,696 25,158, 2071 20,797,683] 21,505,428 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1980—concluded. 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Article. | | 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
Exports (Canadian). 
Apples; freshiv fio. brl. 76,404 31,826 8, 282 4,696 12,344 986 
in $11,553 127,204 12,826 26, 246 51,527 5,569 
Apples, dried.......... lb. - 5,000 - ~ 1525 1,856,100 
$ - 670 - - 206 213,133 
DATOF ca cct sevice. dies BUSHY 778, 783 26,610 - - 6,097,806} 2,429,086 
$ 594,492 21,202 - - 5,228,796 1,947,475 
Re 5 7t 8 ys ot ya sie ax bush. 2,994,457 999,858 300, 883 453,192 936, 736 122,541 
$ 1,979,856 633, 990 222,880 303, 668 605,151 71,996 
Ee cag ta Sas he» bush. 42,893 - - 1,902,727 306,352 
44,837 - - 2,173,162 321,151 , 
Wiheatrras 8 aitccoes bush.| 14,869,234 11,906, 206 5,170,285 6,346,525]| 16,002,864 5,523,255 
$ 18,762,087} 14,779,557 6,720, 062 7,980,918] 19,798,999 7,147,605 
Wheat fours. .s-<..5. brl. 4,844 - 2,366 583 1, 179, 255 817,500 
: $ 30,887 - 14, 104 3,937 6,962,466} 4,742,158 
Alcoholic beverages.... $ | © 21,319 219,579 1,907 3,898 160, 832 1,098 
Rubber tires........... + ol iP 853, 966 661, 905 174, 456 177,444 29,061 6, 746 
Other rubber mfrs..... $ 54,307 71,124 135, 660 249, 428 109,368 250, 216 
SEN ROG Sh ooh ete isan No. 268 274 232 30 402). -- 975 
$ 51,100 25,952 83,575 7,700 114, 835 271,352 
HIB TEOSINGG caigpecle ciese Si $ 3,181 12,276 65,969 58,467 82,355 91,617 
ish, dried, salted, 
DIGKIGU eee eas eereres's $ 480 480 - - 282,539 250, 298 
Lobsters, canned....... cwt. 732 1,588 3,142 4,059 476 545 
$ 49,042 108, 230 201,339 260, 827 34,385 43,141 
Salmon, canned........ cwt. 37,675 28,186 183,445 105, 530 1,597 760 
$ 473,795 356,249] 2,224,031 1,284, 262 18,965 9,611 
Other fishery products. $ 5,675 7,034 7,250 3,364 227,110 237,723 
Furs and mfrs. of...... .. $ 12,858 3,299 459,548 356, 437 497,485 277,414 
CHpcsO tate reeks cwt 1,603 1, 469 469 374 2,142 826 
$ 35, 491 29,329 11,931 9,119 55,407 19, 903 
Sausage casings........ $ - - - 336, 308 301, 135 
Fibres and textiles..... $ 19, 975 10,276 33,447 47,574 93,979 75,246 
Wood, unmird. (incl. 
lam DOP) ese seaza cons © $ 43,673 44,399 90, 242 74,383 331,575 192,617 
Wood=pulp.22.- ck... cwt. 188,176 162,501 374, 938 399,473 68, 755 50,727 
$ 803,417 695,360 1,608,381 1,554,960 295, 098 218,138 
Harvesters and binders No. 320 854 2,405 1,530 2,535 998 
52,019 1372 64 397,339 257,567 418,383 171,082 
Mowing machines...... No. 192 102 702 1,810 151 54 
$ 11,298 5,096 39,301 110,099 8,948 3,157 
Ploughs and parts Cohae $ 688 466 48,194 118, 824 122,823 10,580 
Other agr. imp’l’ts and 
Dartal Les woeetesie es $ 13,360 28,424 233, 482 293,077 154, 7038 72,329 
Electric vacuum clean- 
Chit hse aes Seneca No. - - = - 7,080 7,692 
- ~ - - 325, 842 293, 538 
Adding and calculating 
machines.........0+ No. 250 107 - - 1,308 661 
$ 23,325 10,110 - - 185, 965 110, 097 
Automobiles, passenger No. 23 582 - 12 14 10 
$ 9,756 240,593 - 12,036 13, 945 6,323 , 
Aluminium, in bars, etc.cwt. 8,801 1,460 - 1,127 3,543 68,810 
$ 172, 204 29, 903 - 25, 964 64,527 1, 250, 045 
Aluminium, scrap...... cewt. 4,484 - - 11,360 16,981 
$ - 71,939 - - 189,219 277, 283 
Copper, blister......... ewt. - - - - 131,505 144, 443 
$ - - - - 2,214,150} 2,977,173 
Lead, in pigs, ete....... cwt. 67,523 98,812 143, 582 116,590 107, 104 98, 556 
$ 266,581 429,781 571,610 493, 503 437,780 441,172 
Nickel, fine, and oxide. ewt. - 8,003 23,827 24,748 15,726 3, 284 
; $ - 268, 948 812,945 809, 3834 560, 179 114,450 
PAIS TRIOTC sce. cones ee ss cwt. 225,107 168,357 - 74,813 43,298 
$ 1,438,619 925,968 - 411,471 - 241,019 
ARG EDELVGDE. as c's ian 0'° cwt. 113, 268 46,496 98,574 52,485 340, 715 80, 665 
592,289 235, 963 507,292 262,818 1,791,382 437,580 
Ores, n.o.p. (incl. cobalt 
2 Bn 2 et a Se eae $ - - 173, 650 166, 145 242,950 159,347 
TATU Sus oes ae $ 381,194 928, 844 558,217 513, 605 1,273,091 1,125,909 
Coal tar and pitch..... gal. - - 2,775,860] 3,584,353 - - 
$ oe - 197,691 112,081 - - 
1d SRE Sea a 43,927 38, 890 8,976 43,196 376 1,070 
Totals, Exports 
(Canadian)!...... $ 27,301,384! 21,692,858! 16,131,188! 16,507,011 46,708,804! 25,343, 661 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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29.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Lomonen.3ocsaeet es ss 
Other fruits, fresh...... $ 
INtIiES eases Meee acre athe 
Vegetables, canned..... lb 
LOOP rected eeads aaa 
Olive oil, edible........ gal 
Sugar, above No. 16 
DSi eed denraosctee cwt. 
Cocoa butter..........- lb. 
Gin tise ecu saysie sake pf. gal 
WANCS 3 c.eeecre date cece $ 
Essential oils (except 
peppermint).......... es 


Plants, shrubs, trees, 


VINES 7, So eme a cats $ 
Tobacco, unmfrd....... a 
Fish, . dried, salted, 

smoked, pickled..... me 
Cheeses... cc epascas a « + 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... yd. 


Cotton handkerchiefs. . 
Cotton lace, net and 
MUETSOf «02. etaier gale - 


Ce 


$ 
$ 
$ 
: 
Silk fabrics for neckties $ 
Woven silk fabrics, un- 
finished sFe Maca wad. $ 
Silk piece goods, n.o.p. $ 
Woven fabrics, wool, 
MOD Ascot Cubism ene yd 
$ 
yd 
$ 


Artificial silk rovings, 
yarns, warps......... lb. 


$ 
Artificial silk fabrics... $ 
Binder twine........... : 


cwt 
$ 
Straw mfrs.,n.o.p...... $ 
Rags and waste........ cwt 


Embroideries, lace, etc., 
n.o.p. (mixed) 
Hat shapes and crowns $ 
Hats felt... \s.keceortes « $ 
VALS Stra wine cea. cess $ 
Hats, caps, hoods, n.o.p. $ 
Braids of grass, etc., for 


ime 
cS) 
co 
2 
“ 


Machinery (except for 


PATINIG) Mo cat tee ees $ 
Lead and mfrs. of...... $ 
Clocks 7c cea tee $ 
Watches... 5 chancel. $ 
Watch cases............ $ 


Watch actionsand parts $ 
Incandescent lamp bulbs 
and tubing for........ $ 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


years ended Mar. 31, 1929 ana 1939. 


Italy. 

1929. 1930. 
491,911 | 398,688 
105'510 | 1331622 
81/349 | 199.173 
1,225'240 | 1,680,269 
87/544 | | 144/202 
2'590 2" 405 
245°561 | 252'438 
334°622 | 363/165 
# 1 
£ 8 

171 5 

52 i 
147,801 | 165,358 
37,312 30,239 
99,851 | 108,886 
208 z 
97,378 84, 448 
39.169 60,157 
i 1,695 
£ 380 
331,276 | 354,141 
111.745 | 111.844 
397°212 | 5011504 
152,311 | 168/661 
467 2" 758 
4,259 3,695 
1,351 1,047 
1882 268 
168'477 | 182,601 
4,917 5,509 
1051763 79311 
83,471 | 114,097 
63.035 70,562 
109,042 | 118,937 
67.546 68.594 
84,529 83, 999 
68.118 52. 794 
82/249 | 139.635 
126,762 69,051 
= i 
a 365 
9,537 48, 254 
101/123 | 248'653 
340,979 | 369/046 
47'119 | 123.994 
83.959 | 133.393 
12,157 4,835 
3,611 4,246 
es 70 
69,992 76,054 


Netherlands. 

1929. 1930. 
- 2,643 
206, 618 266,596 
19,076 24,480 
90,013 137,031 
11,000 81,353 
96,044 167, 653 
3,105,047 5) 153/006 
972,941 1,274,573 
Pe2e OT 131, 704 
1,079,941 842, 448 
401 ea. 
7,356 10, 067 
12,946 30, 069 
915, 253 965, 972 
175,949 201,580 
213,278 247,306 
993,387 | 1,149,837 
67,176 69, 650 
199,369 157,314 
41,188 36, 639 
263, 059 333,494 
75,472 108 , 557 
4,703 1,706 
403 5 
172 857 
25,161 Oe320 
25,110 DO Om 
48, 600 58,808 
50,146 69, 214 
119, 400 151, 868 
oD or: 1,357,599 
1,241,300 1,028,319 
28,323 20,973 
112,341 134, 944 
1,020,379 IP 2355210 
382 2,640 
15723 17,107 
115, 868 104, 554 
6, 242 5,550 

10 - 
2,270 3,813 
22,119 12, 693 
164 112 
43,160 45,159 


Switzerland. 

1929. 1930. 
- 6C0 
= 840 
2,217 2,166 
5,291 8,974 
12,689 15,427 
40 - 
307,491 300,520 
106,410 111, 937 
105, 822 121,804 
32,546 32,047 
298,756 333 , 834 
67, 884 68,403 
57, 699 85,190 
102,277 135,201 
437,066 411, 754 
565,370 BOlszoo 
1,839,591 €03,619 
14,364 9,181 
16, 269 10,708 
4,365 Dot 
6, 006 6,421 
169,816 201,806 
149,196 143,334 
858, 668 984, 838 
25,759 55, 829 
66, 635 89, 694 
Wood 5,793 
2,361 1,851 
6,031 2,364 
4,280 4,851 
227,388 291, 706 
106, 884 232,445 
- 136,279 
13, 636 27,400 
284,379 244, 694 
109, 207 104,550 
1, 086, 299 1,163,171 


\ 
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29._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


Italy. Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Article. OS  __— 
1929. 1920. 1929. mee L930) 1929. 19380. 
Imports for Consumption. 
—concluded. 
Marble and mifrs. of.... $ 107, 126 128, 885 - - 40 12 
Diamonds, unset....... $ - - 604, 837 533, 042 4,938 12,596 
Drugs and medicinal 
preparations.......... $ 7,816 7,620 34, 636 48,784 26, 268 28,712 
Aniline dyes........... lb. - 92 - 1,484 363, 950 316,631 
$ 62 - 1,079 235, 656 213, 683 
AMO WONG «5c seeks 6.0.3 lb. - 5,492, 150 6,535, 502 ~ - 
$ - 229, 025 271,307 


= 176,472 112,012 
321, 698 396,136} 2,655,642 

= 25, 464 41,779 216,317 - - 
Paintings...... 2 ae $ 52,471 36,542 64, 937 39, 266 7,000 662 


Totals, Imports!.. $ 4,260,325} 4,963,964) 9,016,763) 9,431,484) 7,917,445) 7,314,840 


PANG; WHILC. |. Sass lb. - — 2,854,481) 1,680,520 


| Mak: Nai 


$ 
Glycerine for explosives i 


Barleyed o... oaneo- il. bush. 68,790 - 2,500, 272 804, 648 - - 
56,699 - 2,089,173 654, 957 - ~ 
Buckwheat............ bush - ~ 136,878 18,368 - - 
- - 126,998 17,916 - - 
asc. her SFR. 28e% bush. 141,594 - 3,213,434 1,358, 746 = - 
$ 96,549 - 2,109, 002 887,077 - - 
EUVICR oils a-congheitodnie« bush - ~ 1,360,546 494, 866 - - 
- - 1,569,550 462,131 - - 
Wate: b. .deeecR oes bush.| 14,637,285 5,827,018] 22,885,033 6,134,829 - - 
$ 19, 146,578 7,615,399]) 28,968,902 7,461,558 - ~ 
Oatmeal and rolled oats ewt. - - 39,911 15,277 - - 
j - - 196, 891 77,697 - - 
Flour of wheat......... br. 66,898 12, 652 295, 808 75,958 - ~ 
$ 393, 861 75,894) 1,705,295 370,691 - - 
Heskecsteebiencs cae cwt - - 32, 804 49,356 ~ ~ 
$ - - 79,498 121, 003 - - 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 32,049 82, 482 15,611 13,504 35, 043 71,068 
$ 60, 625 118,781 18,745 19,412 28, 5384 58, 688 
Rubber tires........... $ 153, 849 140,417 574, 818 714, 632 169, 021 364, 272 
Codfish, dried......... cwt. 76, 842 79,508 - , - - - 
$ 701, 039 758, 681 - - = - 
Salmon, canned........ cwt. Sa, koe 72,981 4,162 1,940 659 367 
341,394 825,079 48,800 27, 220 8,406 4,973 
Milk, condensed and 
evaporated.......... cwt. - 65 49, 934 48, 215 - - 
: - 682 488,049 467,576 - - 
Hishsoilnso.p ue 808. gal. ~ 490 747,345 179, 200 - - 
~ 196 310,186 72,960 - - 
Wood, unmfrd. (incl. 
TATUGCT) «cc echchle pes $ 27,921 24,638 131, 166 75,062 - 213 
Wooet-pulpss32. eee ti cewt. 171,930 191,918 - 3,000 2,466 4,168 
$ 738,816 824,324 - 14,419 10, 606 18,109 
Paper and mirs. of..... $ 11,320 4,650 43,529 52,236 8,570 2,700 
Farm implements and ; 
MAACHINGLY... Wee set. $ 85,110 140,671 159,352 48,155 7,497 5,618 
Electric vacuum clean- 
OR, Se VEE eee. No. - - 1,392 2,959 - 336 
$ > = - 52,445 114, 869 SS 13,135 
Automobiles, passenger No. 47 1 35 8 27 - 
31,443 2,800 19,273 4,515 16, 682 - 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ 263 , 875 51,525 7,344 21,420 51,094 579,241 
MHGAAL, TV DIGS Ah co oies ¥ a0 $ - = 472,449 324,406 = - 
Nickel, fine, and oxide. ewt. 7,270 7,758 95, 733 88, 487 - - 
$ 255, 22D 269,165 3,276,397 3,066, 905 - - 
Zine, spelter........... ewt. 560 - 156,311 19,046 - ~ 
; 2,907 - 816, 698 102, 680 = - 
~ Asbestos and asbestos 
PERS eee a ed sta twa: 2.9 ton 3,306 3,168 4,583 2,207 - - 
$ 280,019 290, 797 227,529 89, 740 - - 
Coals.cct Si ae atte se ton 8,893 1,688 9,940 1,933 - - 
$ 56,717 10,368 68,965 12,163 ~ - 
PETIA: 55a vie Se sprihose es e's $ 151,593 90, 840 43 , 600 32, 682 100, 202 77, 984 
Totals, Exports 
~ (Canadian)!...... $ 23,024,899! 11,387,294! 44,366,888! 15,944,469 483,919! 1,197,480 


a 


fk 


1 Totals include other items not specified, 
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30.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Denmark. Norway. Sweden. 


1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 


ee | ee | | en | EE | 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Fish—Sardines in boxes box - - 7,703,585] 8,063,555 16, 466 16,450 
$ - - 580,961 648,519 i522 1, 665 
Fish—Other preserved 
OL. Canned wens se ces $ - 566 82,517 71,426 2,338 1,855 
@od-liver’oil esc... gal. - - 65,201 72,051 - 875 
$ - ~ 67,817 58, 780 - 358 
Wool, manufactures of.. $ 3,966 3, 889 156 839 56, 227 132,001 
Fishing lines and nets. $ 336 - 50, 843 38,112 - ~ 
Paper and mfrs. of..... $ - 12 95, 934 118,392 129,975 134,161 
TTOnVOre s255.¢ getters ton - - - - 55, 633 58,554 
$ - - - - 247,985 266,317 
Ferro-manganese....... cwt. - - 440 1,120 2,116 4,783 
$ - - 2,650 3,442 255536 29,575 
Rolling-mill products.. $ = ~ = - 193, 908 28 ), 294 
NOMS Rs fade eieelenctes $ - - - = 113,870 54,845 
Cream separators...... $ PASTE, 5,250 - - 100,532 129,926 
Machinery, except for 
DATING Hees ok eee eee e $ 16,059 4,977 4,061 12,217 332,949 282, 204 
Sawn nc ccvaieees wees $ - - - - 42,814 41,937 
Other tools, 20 wes: 225. $ 435 = 220 - 99,557 85,334 
Vehicles, of iron........ $ - - - - 212,908 127,142 
Electric apparatus...... $ 3,201 1,496 40 - 124, 629 215,881 
Stones sei enn $ 3.118 5,872 6, 250 430 32,987 35,104 
Potash chlorate........ Ib - - - ~ 138,335 688, 237 
- = - - 10,186 53, 917 
Totals, Imports! $ 152, 721 178, 660 989,504) 1,104,935) 2,185,089) 2,255,626 
Exports (Canadian). 
Apples, fresh........... brl. 1,758 41,576 8 1,374 7, 58D 58, 208 
: 9, 143 166, 923 9,992 30,511 268, 406 
Baple vac wy ckoxty Ae < 0k bush - - 209, 853 - - - 
$ - - 175, 162 ~ - - 
AE Ot a cians ate ens bush. - ~ 102,511 - - - 
$ - - 66, 816 - - - 
WYO. ores cde Ere cee oe bush. 256, 409 143,709] 1,040,947 22a, a0! 154, 602 - 
283, 134 147, 660 1,158, 103 234,579 159, 987 = 
W heat. hon. tomers. bush.| 2,158,055 474,993]) 1,971,243] 1,008,899] 2,306,946} 1,668,800 
$ 2,010, 220 526,537] 2,577,336} 1,223,982) 2,856,780) 2,086,853 
Flour of wheat......... brl. 352,942 173, 953 436, 156 245, 465 80, 929 40,437 
$ 2,140,801) 1,061,768) 2,532,794] 1,424,931 497,918 236, 128 
Rubber, manufactures of $ 1,005,467} 1,603,537 135,589 117, 606 457, 827 435,035 
OXES Fa.) sis SeGloeeinet er No. - - 193 205 164 1a 
- - 56,350 66,375 72,300 492,505 
Salmon, pickled........ cwt 36 455 - 500 470 817 
251 13, 168 - 16,077 14,977 21,459 
Lobsters, canned....... cwt. 1,036 1,384 275 312 3,622 4,349 
$ 76, 233 93, 000 19, 886 24,338 250, 927 286, 155 
Leather, upper......... $ 3,526 11,923 - - 59, 784 82,928 
Mieatsc oF apis. teeta. « $ - - 36,340 56,072 15,308 21,912 
Felt, manufacturesof.. $ ~ - 88,955 85, 896 73; 123 49,755 
Pipe and tubing, iron $ 497 71,302 - 164 94, 259 140, 407 
Farm implements and i 
machinery. .j.c% «+. $ 71, 671 157,020 27,547 36,589 59,576 122,161 
Automobiles........... No. 25 62 333 90 - 108 
$ 11,100 29,148 173, 466 51,350 ~ 58, 784 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ - ~ 2,523 2,443 20,241 215; 702 
Lead, in pigs, etc...... ewt. = 11, 200 6,330 - - - 
- 48,661 23, 295 ~ ~ - 
Electrodes, carbon, etc. $ - - 122,334 144, 000 27, 622 57,055 
DTN RAN aOR ease $ 22,030 29,564 - 214 354 13, 647 
Totals, Exports ‘ 
(Canadian)!...... $ 5,981,035} 4,108,704) 7,435,537) 3,674,985) 4,765,818) 4,678,037 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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31.—_Imporé and Export Trade of Canada with Irish Free State, Greece and 
Spain, years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930.1 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 


MITMNOPR cer cc cae s.ce es $ 
Currants, dried........ Me, 
STIS OTIOG Sock ones ca sre lb. 
BAPURINE. Gene toe cuis. o 5 « Ib 
Fruits, prepared, n.o.p. 
(except dried) ....... $ 
Uo See bre ee ay ae $ 
RROMN ee ences ates cu: 
Spirits, potable...... pf. gal 


Wines, non-sparkling... $ 
WOO] STEW: «.. lords Sets lb 


$ 
Wool carpets........... $ 
Wool, mfrs. of, n.o.p... $ 
Cork, manufactures of.. $ 
Traction engines and 
DAL Scent acon err sc 


Marclryrctn: nee. t,t A j 
SEO R rr Succes A Sener = 


Totals, Imports!.. $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


IBAIONAR cook Peete oe. bush 
OMB EY 5, samah Mose. a% ps 
Wheat os. cent NS. bah 
Oatmeal and rolled oats ewt 
Flour of wheat......... brl 
Rubber tires........... $ 
Pinte sad begtda. 3 ut 
WV GOG=DUID. ..) a5 orc os. cwt. 
Match splints.......... : 


Newsprint paper....... 
Farm implements and 


THACHIMNCTY. cick ee. sc 
Automobiles........... No. 
Aluminium, mfrs. of.... $ 

Dea ton 


DOUNUS, oo. 5 oh te viele ss cwt. 
BUA oss whos a> 0 « $ 
LSI SAS StS $ 

Totals, Exports 


(Canadian)!.,... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


Trish Free State. 


1929. 


1930. 


Greece. 


1929. 1930. 


Spain. 
1929. 


1930. 


— | || —_ | | SS 


Bt ue fee) Tie on) fa | 


2,102 


1,090 
19, 827 
2,696 
41,518 
15,016 


9,562 
195,369 


267,905 


1,133,495] 366,284 


107,272 31.544 
80°760| 201,292 

5° 632 14°546 
165,077| 103.552 
14/894 3'915 
39,417 22, 641 

1, 986 1,702 
13'418 9°817 


250 337 


169,917| 229,175 
84 


[eat fon boek 
Tee lel Geel 


370, 708 374, 266 


466,882 
288 
194 
458,563 


- 


320,535 
"44,619 


2, 703,075 


76,951 


100,820 
498052 
76,078 


214, 734 
870, 504 
75,541 
1,551 
13,471 
469,570 


3,017 
433, 972 
118, 355 
165.523 


420, 290 
48,176 


2, 784,059 


See oe ee eee Eee 


55,900 


7,638 
12 
9, 235 


489 
3,232 


26,050 


163,373 
130, 670 


350, 106 
464, 297 


9, 253 
276, 218 


64, 000 
158° 894 
12,340 


1,244 
7'528 


84,847 


mas ak | 
| 


7,481,031| 3,901,683 
9'980,110| 4,590,071 


300,071] 123, 238 


a 8,778 
3,515 = 
- 4,086 
3,973 805 
25, 866 5,773 


148, 157 
88, 895 
3,113,071 
4,185,125 


18,429 
79, 265 


175, 842 
, 022 
490,721 
163,527 
3,221 
19,512 


10,000 
63, 242 
100 


901,322 
555 

157 
5,969 
20, 847 
89, 637 


10,000 
63,761 


629, 868 


4,144,743 


2,711,544) 11,850,771) 5,387,067 


5, 704, 255 


4,503,231 
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32.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with British East Africa, British South 
Africa and British West Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 
Pineapples, canned..... Ib. 


Sugar, not above No. 16 
Sees cathe coe cwt. 


Sugar, above No. 16, 
DSi, throne ess cwt. 


Cocoa beans, not roast- cwt. 
ed $ 


Coffee, STEEN, Ween ceae:- lb. 
Wool, PAW sess teen totes 1b. 
Manganese oxide....... cwt. 
Diamonds, unset....... ; 


Totals,Imports!.. $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


Apples, fresh........... brl 
WIHCAGS rrccnetieteatirts puss 
Flour of wheat......... ba 
Candy ac: si. Bawie tances 1 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 
Rubber tires........... $ 
Other rubbers se <- $ 
Fish, canned........... $ 
Cheeses oo et ee. ewt 
Binder twine........... cwt 
Wood, unmfd. (incl. 
Athan os) 3 Ree cae A oete 
Wood, manufactured... $ 


Paper board (incl. wall 
board)..s 2. .ehee 
Newsprint paper....... cwt. 


Wrapping paper........ cwt. 


$ 
Other paper and mfrs. of $ 
Pipeand tubing,iron... $ 
Farm implements and 
machinery........... 
Machinery, except for 
PATIIS tc aro perso acer 


Automobiles........... i 
‘ Automobile parts...... $ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
OG Lae BAR eRe: oe ton 
$ 
Totals, Exports 
(Canadian)!..... $ 


1929. 


74,913 
236,617 


British East Africa. 


1930. 


229,372 
695, 688 


367, 787 
1,191,459 


British South Africa. 


1929. 


SE ee | eee eee 


482, 552 
39, 703 


258, 732 
119,532 


24,042 


1930. 1929. 
301,717 a 
68,551 : 
227,050) = 
629,703 Z 
z 93,454 

281° 414 
161,115 5 
61,533 2 
~ | 2,006,313 

E: 940,475 

41, 226 3 


British West Africa. 


1930. 


395,075 
200 
24 


1,950,292 
918,448 


Se ey | ee ee eS | ee ee ee 


297, 683 


1, 982, 243 


280, 267 


824,025), 1,226,539 


1,321, 906 


See ee ey ee | 2 


1,568,171 


45,588 


12,574 
2,873 
1,174, 809 
121,854 
1,653 


5, 942 
59,061 


199,453] 


97,546 


142,098 
261,075 
841,396 
81,586 
487, 857 
59, 144 
107,340 


1,211,862 


21,575 
7,316 
2,986, 686 
251,197 
301,396 
4,578 


27,468 


669.436 3,350 
386,016 2) 449 
1, 727. 886 44’ 981 


4 = 
eee 245,416 


86,727 


380,401 8, 182 
75, 543 11 


107,456 
263,551 
796,976 
73, 875 
443 , 267 

66, 206 
158, 844 


1,340, 278 - 


70, 757 = 
4, 823 2,135 
2,175,076 768 , 862 
225, 186 54,078 
283, 750 120 
13, 853 - 
84, 641 - 


on 


1,707,167) 12,231,773] 10,917,642), 1,245,818 


29,876 
224,340 


2, 975 
2,423 
23, os 


2 
112,600 


2,619 
437 


1,083,269 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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33.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with British India, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements, years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1939. 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 
Pineapples, canned..... lb. 


Coco-nut, desiccated. .. at 


PRIOR e sesh kt ote teas ass cwt 

Cocoa beans, not roast- 
BUDO es ee cs oes cewt. 

SPICOS, os eh eae ee $ 
Scere as a eee DAS: we hs lb 


$ 
Oils, vegetable, not food $ 
Rubber, crude......... lb. 


Hides and skins, raw... $ 
_ Woven fabrics of jute... yd. 


piso of linen, hemp, 


Wool CALPOtas. aw. sce ees $ 
Coir and 'yarn.......... cewt. 
Wintiin blocks?si.% +o. cwt. 
Manganese oxide....... Sg 
Mica and mfrs. of...... $ 
Precious stones......... 
Wax, vegetable and 
mineral, n.o.p........ ] 


Totals, Imports!.. $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


meat, Sass hiss... bush. 

Rubber belting........ 1b. 

Rubber boots and shoes eal 

Bustos, car teases oe 
$ 


Ariencial eilkiy 20s... $ 

Wire, iron, woven fenc- 
CE Niece 200 9 

Farm implements and 


HTACHINOLY +44 corer. es 8 $ 
Bistetisobilees freight... 2 O. 
Automobiles, passenger eg 
Automobile parts...... 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ 
Silver bullion.......... oe 

PVA. BpeClLOr. <3 os Sess: pa 
Electric appzratus...... $ 


Medicinal preparations. $ 
iS Vandmid, 625i. <s 50s. cwt. 


Totals, Exports 
(Canadian)!..... $ 


British India. 
1929. 1930. 
- 68, 400 
- 2,599 
32,340 - 
2,423 - 
111, 207 83,377 
265,322 194,985 
40, 730 167,791 
11,582,064} 11,724, 234 
3,366, 973 2, 889, 843 
15,349 16, 661 
288, 622 30, 706 
73,934,570} 80,093,380 
5,588, 975 4,957,616 
43,058 65,081 
132, 093 149,777 
4,945 , 142 
30, 726 45,378 
98, 000 - 
bf, 202 - 
41, 269 58,279 
134, 666 73, 728 
1,457,480 1, 903, 800 
78,987 103,355 
10,366,548 9,032, 740 
813, 926 1,000 
921,000 1,300 
35, 287 51, 832 
12, 824 18, 650 
645, 691 672,440 
429, 662 423, 207 
1, 692,057 1, 269, 652 
4,503 2,934 
53, 266 84,355 
77,196 128, 523 
65,420 64,188 
12,937 T5322 
5,498 4,029 
2,381, 869 1, 623,396 
7,5 ae 
3,006, 759 1, 261, 876 
97,860 234, 082 
230,819 570, 840 
3,824, 126 5,728,881 
2,210,500 2,820,500 
1,568 37,128 
8,485 161,964 
40, 239 52,781 
Ov 002 45,709 
Ry our! 
- 66,549 
11, 858, 436 9,116,251 


Ceylon. 


2,192, 638 
155, 569 


661,793 


1930. 


32,400 

1, 228 
3,264,515 
195, 749 


Ca PP YP De a fat FP | 


ry 
bo 
i=) 


39,691 


486, 236 


Straits Settlements. 


1929. 


11,364, 093 
518,578 


305, 925 


1,117 
3, 120°578 
587,600 


10,788 
549, 448 


1,203,909 


1930. 


12,317,973 
5, 265 
37,200 
2,831 


249,791 


3, 104, 163 
608,220 


| |_| EE CESSES LE 


— ——S$$ — | | |__| ESS CES 


1,105, 228 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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34.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with Hong Kong, China, and Japan, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1939. 


Hong Kong. China. Japan. 
Article. |] rf] Oaux i 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Oranvesz. .ctmesesiecke « $ 4,751 3,499 177 85 340,390 361, 465 
INtUbS 9.0% «ca eee ees oe $ 11, 238 10, 953 996,564 984, 230 15, 694 11,760 
Vegetables, fresh....... $ 38, 706 34, 284 2,019 2,209 35,336 28,691 
Vegetables, canned..... Ib. 354,529 410,389 19,872 17,790 173, 854 240,616 
$ 46,047 39,810 3,596 2,003 47,096 65, 229 
Pickles and sauces..... gal. 53, 865 48, 968 1, 226 1,279 91,904 78, 587 
: 32, 258 24,972 736 894 44,463 47,795 
CANS Ges steak sanstealets bush. 4,402 4,506 75 112 82,981 109,992 
$ 8, 893 8,411 163 149 298, 957 333, 162 
RRICOME siuisc.sreete sees ts cwt. 139, 796 137, 872 3, 000 6, 023 53,518] ~ 46,088 
480, 222 453, 426 10,353 16,921 261,550 DH Tes 
Peanut and soya bean 
P11 Bred AOISS ahaa Ce os gal, 34,478 30,304 17,875 19, 794 335 2,061 
$ 42,820 31,347 15,447 15,455 445 2,799 
Ginger, preserved...... lb. 210, 261 287,137 93, 804 183,198 5,621 6, 676 
$ 21,491 26, 884 8, 836 16,099 664 840 
TROAG Gar 5 UN eteA so essrosro'e lb. 193,527 177,187)|° 518,614 370,360) 3,456,335} 3,351,479 
$ 53, 605 45,892 95, 723 63, 757 632,278 604,373 
Beverages, alcoholic.... $ 40,459 32,442 42,691 41,840 87,906 99,055 
Peanut oil, for refining.. cwt. ~ - - 19, 633 - - 
- - - 138,343 - - 
Plants, trees, etc....... $ 11, 926 8,778 1,556 1,485 49, 681 44, 693 
Fish, dried, salted 
pickled. fase pens. lb. 1774125 175,358 1,040 2,582 118,017 74,427 
$ 40,550 33, 791 157 471 45,040 40,339 
Fish, canned........:.. $ 44,059 41,981 940 891 97,913 152, 728 
Furs, undressed (incl. 

MMATING) Ph pecans Me $ - - 306, 641 107,522 56,589 8,965 
Furs, dressed.......... $ - 308 58,006 47, 838 - - 
Bristles, animal........ lb. - = 36, 020 50, 427 860 501 

$ - - 38, 127 63, 334 3,423 3,100 
Albumen and egg yolk. $ 8 556 130, 404 166, 326 - - 
J Deted AKON Soap’ pena sere lb. 420 - 1,722, 692 185, 748 - - 

: $ 13 - 416, 662 102, 206 - : 

Cotton clothing........ $ 13, 368! 7,466 3, 238 1,746 173, 265 201,588 
Silk and mfrs. of....... $ 13,215 14, 259 63, 778 160,461) 8,145,729} 7,288,055 
Woolkcarpets: 2.6m. cae $ 178 540 65,276 91,349 94,714 78,765 
Fishing lines and nets.. §$ - - - - 43,887 67,992 
Furniture of wood...... $ 47,687 23, 008 10,000 16,470 13,102 9,103 
Paper and mfrs. of..... $ 12,821 11, 166 1,614 1,015 27,210 30, 827 
Books and printed mat- 

COLE ike MER RE ewes $ 9,900 5,613 41,974 21,494 19::979) ures olelos 
Brass and mfrs. of...... $ 2,131 1,652 55, 240 55, 808 13,306 13,779 
Nickel and mfrs. of.... $ 13 - 12 150 86, 448 90,055 
Chinaware and clay 

DEOGUCES) See seine $ 6, 898 5, 062 7,724 9,490 402,772 466, 067 
Carbolic or heavy oil.. gal. - - - - 500,771 339, 109 

- - - ~ 95, 804 56, 132 
Drugs and medicinal 

preparations.......... $ 42,376 38, 812 7,820 7,080 28,747 21,875 

Camphor ss ae..cees eee. lb. 10 11 - - 59,571] » 40,058 

-$ 8 9 - - 33,115 23,186 
Dollis cea Geece sis. o5 $ 50 74 168 40 36, 296 52, 693 
MOV SEA ate es $ 342 115 595 1,546 80, 295 148,353 
Brushese ©. Ma Ss.cace $ 2,654 1,385 203 1,443 123, 502 202,088 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 

ALES) sisi ete ee oe $ 38, 881 31,939 18,251 15,151 157,492 157, 274 
BS UGLONS Oe. aero sessveisc $ - 409 3 120 167, 953 185,446 
dewellory . as «m2 cee $ 471 460 5, 886 3, 707 30, 418 34,109 
Precious stones......... $ 441 519 3,072 4,575 69, 439 59, 848 


Totals, Imports!.. $ 1,402,502} 1,259,085) 3,095,296) 2,972,526) 12,921,317 12,537,253 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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34.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Hong Kong, China and Japan, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


Hong Kong. China. Japan. 
Article. |] 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
Exports (Canadian). 

Wihtea ho ce wreck hes ea.’ bush. 3,334 - 7,469,660} 2,266,711) 21,371,207) 8,471,349 
$ 4,750 - 7,495,998 2,209,498] 20,397,748 8,625,542 
Wheat flour............ brl. 837,594 237,149 2,181,855 1,576, 738 45,159 124,474 
$ 1,725,601 1,141,735) 10,001,335 7, 183, 633 238,413 619,106 
Rubber tires .......... $ = 2,808 87,612 59, 450 700,045 650, 022 
Senega root. ....:.:.... lb. - - - - 68,366 27,075 
- - - - 86, 720 23, 983 

Fish, dried, salted, 

DOO ss tamer to, $ 636,777 494,215 912,798} 1,075,565)| 1,202,903 746, 284 
Other fishery products. $ -| . 11,017 8,893 15, 636 14, 138 42,818 191,417 
Cattle hides... So. cwt. - - : - - 8,592 8,249 

$ - - - - 156, 110 130, 692 
Leather, unmanufac- 

LE OGtOe mre tates Riches. « $ 34, 983 Geol —d3el56 Ziel Boot 68, 906 
heats. 5. eee ee %., $ 12,761 7,512 59,920 31,580 19,541 19, 892 
| SY eS yy Sat ee cwt 32 - 65 61 857 884 

$ 1,414 - 2,556 2,505 35,712 34, 845 
OLNE TE Cha Aire loa tene ea cwt. 693 543 703 523 523 720 
20,959 16, 725 20,305 14, 805 15, 676 24,080 
Milk, evaporated and 

POW UOLG tone, cheb ewt. 1,058 717 1,931 1, 788 NAVAL 1,168 
$ 9,456 6,326 17, 799 15,536 42,709 30, 149 
Felt, manufactures of.. $ 1,042 1, 293 12, 267 15,527 85,521 100,920 
OPE. ce Sec c tO oRics cso. M ft. 6 - 2,389 1,784 165,773 84,047 
$ 100 - 26, 088 13,831 1,991,621 979,445 
Piling (wood)........ lin ft. - - 171,880 26, 960 1, 435, 667 1,070, 275 
$ - - 10,312 2,607 140, 620 109,317 
Planks and boards....M ft. 394 203 16, 236 40, 194 87,971 39,031 
$ 6,990 4,413 322, 688 719,578 1, 893 , 722 835, 824 
Timber, square....,... M ft. 3 1,048 67 3,616 143, 490 147, 127 
$ 70 26,549 1,704 66,577 2,787,158 2,808,431 
Wioodepuln:. sae fick.s.s<. ewt. - - - 13,450] 1,014,980 ,810 
$ = = - 31,692 2,559, 348 2,408,332 
Paper and mfrs of..... $ 657 8,098 Sonn 84, 200 601,190 445,579 
ELAD ITOH: Woe ce. ce ton ~ - 28 14 9,032 23, 005 
$ - = 855 163 96,345 295,337 
Tron bars and rods..... ton - - 606 1, 206 10,412 2,997 
: - - 12,480 23, 769 287, 696 122,710 

Tron pipe and tubing .. $ 80 ONBO 103,013 107, 631 22620 - 
Automobiles........... No. 295 242 304 308 21 Oe, 
$ 117,403 103, 337 127,487 140,375 16,369 12, 632 
Automobile parts...... $ 50 ~ 349 837 14,917 7,244 
Aluminium and mfrs.of $ 1,991 1,004 11, 669 50, 126 2,013, 469 3,899,458 
Lead, pig, refined, etc . cewt. 672 - 89, 625 46,315 812,912 701,980 
$ 2,661 - 378, 976 200, 742 3,278,464 3,052,406 
Nickel, fine, and oxide. ewt. - ~ - - 8, 692 1,991 
$ - - - - 324, 814 73,959 

Silver bullion.......... OZ - - 6,710, 163 7,322, 044 - - 

$ - - 3, 926, 030 3, 793.779 - - 
Zane, spelteree!. 6. >. . cwt. - 336 9,354 UF OS 275,012 413,995 
s $ - 1,818 49,727 77,131 1,429, 459 1,987,598 
Electric apparatus...... $ 4,956 1,204 2,935 20, 245 74,457 67,582 
FASDPHLOR. 4. SAfT. PoE <2 . $ - 174 - - 473,350 670,590 
Ammonium sulphate .. ewt. 69,393 27,008 21,997 11,917 112,000 170, 536 
$ 152, 028 58, 603 43,479 23,156 226, 706 295 , 828 
Cobalt oxide and salts Ib. - - 43,400 8, 800 32,000 45,000 
$ - ~ 89,395 18, 630) 66, 300 90,700 
AG THIS ee Peet og $ 330 - 61,218 43,979 384, 556 352,600 

Totals, Exports 

(Canadian)',.... $ 258375463} 2,009,124) 24,242,507] 16,527,959] 42,099,968) 30,475,581 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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35.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, Fiji and New Zealand, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1939.1 


Article. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Apples iresiin. sis se ¢ bri. 
CHEAPES | GE UAEs ce's Ib. 
Currants, dried........ 1b. 
RAISING. ..<:. peewee sae vo ib. 
Pineapples, canned..... 1b. 
Fruits, canned, other... ib 


Fruits, prepared, other 
(including fruit pulp). $ 


Sugar, not above No. 16, 
D.S 


alicia! Sates Oe SoM ¥ cwt. 


Sugar, above No. 16, 
IDE 


SMaes. Hare cee: cwt. 
WINGBS,. Soo erate ales 
Gums, Australian, copal, 

kaurie, ete... 00... ren 
Seeds heer ts eee Bins $ 
Hides and skins, raw, 
CRED Tana de ne eine olen cwt. 
Hides and skins, raw, 
CAbtIEL, ... He. Pee cles ewt. 
Hides and skins, raw, 
BHOOD sic cca weeeise oe ig 
BeelMtresh, weeeee os << ne 
Matton! cee ee “ 
Canned meats......... lb. 
$ 
MB UCC Or sy. cic cide oe ets snes Ib. 
$ 
Cheese 1k eee ee. i oi Ib 
Grease, rough, for soap 
anidoils cee Benes: cwt. 
$ 
Gelatines2. Be. eee lb. 
$ 
Sausage casings........ $ 
SEWOOl; Taw:oe cee lb. 
Hair, of the camel, 
alpaca, goat, etc..... = dibs 
$ 
Worsted tops........... lb. 


$ 
Vegetable fibre, n.o.p.. cwt. 
$ 


Lumber, dressed one 
BICOsNAO. Dee eae os 
Articles re-imported.... $ 
Ships’ stores, n.o.p..... $ 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 


Totals, Imports!.. $ 


Australia. 
1929. 1930. 

18 - 

91 = 
42,675 110, 293 
5,043 12, 283 
4,965,7441 3,957,113 
663, 723 454,959 
1,695,236] 6,021,826 
240, 348 717,544 
108,000 65, 892 
4,827 3,360 
1,307,219} 2,964,745 
93 , 282 220,581 
2,470 27,066 
18,477 22,881 
70,560 14, 400 
269, 402 34,443 
133,114 186,500 
481,457 496, 100 
27,344 45,201 
27 - 

362 697 

11, 258 9,271 
15,732 20,048 
318, 629 279, 469 
37 435 

1,110 8,890 
1,159,334] 1,889,507 
$7,895 169, 838 
2,941,963] 4,350,564 
377, 883 534, 142 
70,303 45,350 
11,104 6,891 
221,760 856,912 
93, 268 357, 893 
6,378 12,733 
52,064 101, 022 
400, 666 390, 902 
95,614 98,905 
1,999 663 
274,987 463, 276 
136,461 266,057 
600 - 

210 - 
243,976 223, 360 
272, 126 218, 686 
19, 822 14,745 
126, 502 2,762 
4,629 6,038 

5, 652 4,607 
3,484,836] 4,211,351 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


Fiji. 
1929. 


1 at 


bo 
noe 
ee 
it Taco ff 4.4 
i) 


1,673,006 
5,694,079 


! 


| GR nal a! Ca A Sar Ve 9 Ci fat QL leah ie at Hg fa ae rd = 


ea. Leal | 


92 
977 
50 


5,697, 912 


1930. 


Late Ba Baste Tele Wels tre 


1,155,355 
3,669,572 


PSSoPESSRT I tT fm He P21 TP Pa ! 
KO 


©100 


[5 ALP hb a P| Ly 


Ute! Soa lee at 


4,275 


3,676, 604 


New Zealand. 


4,289 
34,584 
24,667 


2,247 
82,922 


16, 298 
336, 809 


862 
27,719 
1,875, 609 
140,755 
487,121 
50,365 
232,743 
26, 670 
24,730,851 
8, 685, 257 
399,007 
76,819 


7 

35 

44,800 
10,902 
1,919, 900 
3, 242, 830 
1,163, 735 


26,529 
9,212 


7,634 
49' 018 


9,867 
97° 045 
4543 


12,771,194 


4,859 
34, 833 
69,180 


2,370 
60,356 


8,738 
125, 893 


295 

9,123 
2,151,325 
168, 669 
129,546 
11,581 
157,740 
26, 637 
39,744,816 
13, 620, 125 
304,337 
54,491 


1,326,817 
11960. 568 
612,724 


18,037 
6,212 


3,060 
23, 637 


5,814 
18,950 
3/250 


16,282,719 
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35.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, Fijiand New Zealand, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


Australia. Fiji. New Zealand. 
Article. Pe ee | 2S 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
Exports (Canadian). 
Apples, fresh........... bri. - - 264 259 8,400 12,428 
$ = - 1,340 1,551 47,033 68, 245 
Vegetables, canned..... lb 42,046 90, 262 8,199 3,216 367, 934 798,794 
3, 673 7,861 761 345 27,495 67,503 
When irrt <tc ea atk bush - - = - 52,116 130, 002 
$ - - - = 87,097 219,391 
Wheat flour: .i2....245. bri. 204 = 99 - 63, 982 53,882 
$ 1,129 - 488 - 453,447 391,840 
Cornstarch sii 56526. Ib - - - - 1,059,020] 1,079,826 
E $ - - - ~ 55,479 57,335 
’ Confectionery, allkinds $ 33, 469 16,558 7 - 147,125 181,815 
Rubber, manufactures of $ 394,398 265, 431 58,427 72, Li 3, 848,397 3, 631, 284 
IODOETEE £2) Gurl S. Sarto. $ 988 1,867 - - 45,008 60, 697 
Wish, CANNOG....: 0 c/s0« $ 1, 968, 719 2,312,678 70,976 96,127 560, 292 633, 231 
Furs ‘and mifrs. of.. $ ,439 30,479 - - 27,363 62,502 
Leather and mfrs. of... $ 510 1,051 ~ - 125, 487 152,055 
Cotton, manufactures of $ 5,104 19,958 2,486 2,096 1125521 148,188 
~ Corsets and brassieres..No. Tei bss 5,913 = ~ 64, 646 83, 243 
35, 696 14,537 - = 71,351 81,557 
Gloves and mitts 
(faxtilo}2: etic sd. 180,309 176, 645 - - 18, 743 30,370 
Socks and stockings.... $ 12, 963 : 962 1,599 325, 874 565,500 
Wood, unmfrd. (incl. 
| ESiTae Gos oh ate lei Gaia 826,856} 1,594, 207 82,447 136, 216 425, 460 476,530 
Wiood-puip:s..g2.%. 2... ewt , 093 ~ 24,095 21,619 
7,307 - = - 61, 689 85,928 
Paper board, incl. wall 
PORE tae eee ee ee eas 30, 252 57, 265 - - 59,515 77,721 
Paper, printing......... cwt 1,097,988} 1,273,830 382 134 391, 062 461,690 
3,950, 972 4,064,355 1,882 608 1,424,524 1,456, 611 
Paper, wrapping........ cwt. 24, 023 29, 238 524 683 32,467 35,466 
142,967 174,084 2,650 3,457 210,435 233,496 
Paper, hanging or wall.. roll 302, 826 320,070 ~ - 264,975 314, 790 
49, 095 67, 150 - - 42,099 52,102 
fo and printed mat- 
A a AR Sek 16, 902 31,444 1,236 780 41,471 56,524 
in bars and rods..... ton - 3 = - 10,413 10,517 
= 153 - - 379, 688 375, 736 
Structural steel........ ton - - - - 75 1,559 
$ - - - - 9,739 122,179 
Iron pipe and tubing.... § 362,165 345,329 - - 300, 251 295, 903 
Ware, irons. 2c..2.k05.. 59,593 50, 947 ~ - 470, 295 447,724 
Farm implements and 
machinery........... 1, 487,313 969,304 583 2,869 268,350 307,553 
IAEA ya eee Se as eae $ 375, 613 280, 052 416 725 64,584 132,076 
Nails, spikes, tacks of 
eidikcimidat, .. Wee sec ewt. 1, 761 2,014 3 - 37,348 35,939 
17,972 20, 157 25 - 148,020 149,357 
Machinery, except for 
PARTS Ste clase dea sae 78,124 102,392 427 6, 056 208, 115 251,424 
OOMS hoe os elele le sie $ 5,093 5,446 5,574 5, 768 92,012 107,478 
Automobiles........... No 23,198 10,551 173 133 9,642 11,149 
$ 7, 204, 967 3,483,301 oroue 61,044 4,787,504 5,506, 791 
Automobile parts...... $ 14,581 652,355 8,553 5,954 368, 473 441,558 
Electric apparatus...... $ 298,313 307,478 1,360 2,521 677, 503 764, 076 
BREISERUOREG< 8 cates cloleeve $ 106,417 146, 184 - - 1,859 905 
SO a 5 ee ton 21,472 23,350 - - 7,458 5,347 
$ 178, 165 193,645 - - 43, 625 34, 802 
_ Plaster of Paris........ $ 3,399 2,996 - - 58,171 96, 656 
_ Medicinal preparations. $ 19,713 40,988 20 48 52,374 61,912 
Musical instruments.... $ 186, 639 142,836 280 206 163, 693 186,473 


q Totals, Exports 
: (Canadian)!..... $ 19,470,305} 16,322,771 329,797 431,211) 17,357,763) 19,166,488 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports. 


Note.—Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will 
be found on p. 824 of the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not, until lately, been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the 
dollar value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when 
used to show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for 
example, Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our 
external trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of the last century, and 
an extremely rapid growth thereafter. Yet we know that the stagnation was 
partly due to the fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, 
while the rapid growth of the last generation is exaggerated by the rise of prices 
since 1897 and more particularly since 1914. Thus the figures as published give 
‘us no true measure of the volume of our external trade, yet it is the volume, 
rather than the value of the commodities that satisfy human needs, with which 
the masses of the population are more intimately concerned. Volume is, from 
many points of view, a more important consideration than value, and it is 
desirable to secure a record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s 
trade as distinguished from the value thereof. This is what is attempted in the 
following table. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1926—and to re-value the quantities of each commodity 
imported or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of 
that commodity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not avail- 
able, the values of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and 
m. the same proportions as closely related commodities. For this reason the 
results must not be regarded as of great precision, but since the value of goods 
not returned by quantity, and of those not comparable over a limited series of 
years, 1s small in comparison with the total trade, the amount of error introduced 
on their account is not considerable. By this method it is comparatively easy 
te compare the volume of the trade in a particular year with that in a recent 
year, and the margin of error is fairly small. When, however, a comparison of 
the volume of trade in a particular year with that of another year ten or more 
years before is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. Certain 
new commodities have come into existence in the course of the decade, while the 
qualities of others have been materially changed; further, various new items have 
been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible to say just — 
what customs items of 1930 correspond with those of 1914. For these reasons 
comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 1914 have been discontinued 
since 1929. The comparison for 1929 and certain previous years appeared on 
pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. 
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‘In Table 36 the value and volume of imports and exports respectively for 
the years 1924, 1925, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 are compared with 1926, for the 
main groups, with the addition of index numbers showing the. movements in 
declared values, average values, and physical volume. For an analysis in 
greater detail dealing similarly with sub-groups and principal commodities im- 
ported and exported, the reader is referred to pp. 824-837 of the Annual Report 
on the Trade of Canada for 1930, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


In the table which follows, the imports and exports respectively for the 
fiscal years 1924 to 1980 are first shown by main groups at the actual values at 
which the trade was recorded. The same imports and exports are then shown 
at the value they would have amounted to if the average price or unit value 


had been the same in each year as it was in 1926. In other words, the figures on 


the basis of 1926 average values enable a comparison to be made of the imports 
or exports for the given years on the basis of variations in quantity only, varia- 
tions due to different prices having been eliminated. Index numbers of declared 
values, that is, the total declared value of the imports or exports in each year 
expressed as a percentage of 1926 are then given. This is followed by the index 
numbers of average values, which show the prices at which goods were imported 
or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the price in 1926. Finally, 
the index numbers of physical volume show the relative quantity of merchandise 
imported or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the quantity of 
the same merchandise in 1926. 


This analysis shows that, while the total declared value of imports was low 
in 1924 and 1925, increasing steadily to a high point in 1929 with a slight recession 
in 1930, the physical volume of imports was higher in 1930 than in any other 
fiscal year, due largely to the steady decline in average value or import prices 
from a high point in 1924 to the lowest point in 1930. In the case of exports, 
on the other hand, changes in both volume and value have been much more 
erratic. Average values or prices of exports were higher in 1930 than 1929 and 
were at their highest point for the fiscal years given in 1926. Thus the large 
actual decline in the total value of exports in the fiscal year 1930 as compared 
with 1929 was entirely due to diminished quantities. Indeed, had it not been 
for a slight improvement in the average price at which merchandise was exported, 
the decline in 1980 would have been somewhat greater. The physical volume of 
exports was greatest in the fiscal years 1926 and 1929 and lowest in 1925. It 
should be noted that the decline in the physical volume of exports in 1930 was 
entirely due to the reduced quantities of agricultural and vegetable products 
and of animals and their products exported. The volume of exports in all 
other main groups of commodities was maintained at a very high level. 
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36.—Comparison of the Value and Velume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fisca) years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1930. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Main Group. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.... 
Animals and Their Products............ 
Fibres and ex tiless.e eco ee 
Woodend Panerk. ses. .aen erin ates 


Non-Ferrous Metals................+.-- 
Non-Metallic Minerals................. 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... 
Miscellancousr =: Sa” errr torn 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. .. 
Animals and Their Products............ 
Hibrespand Wextiesme. ass Neer ace ee 
Wood andtPanerstateetus teres. oe 
fronjandvlts. Products 4s. .5 40 sae eae 
Non=Ferrousi Metalsiais gee. aes ee 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products ... 
Animals and Their Products Sy ean Minar eo 
Mibresiand Nextilosansc. eee ee Lee 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.... 
Animals and Their Products............ 
Hibrosiand sl extiles, pees cee atoms ; 
Wood ‘and*Ranenteka se eee tee 
Iron and tts Products... aces sane 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.... 
Animals and Their Products............ 
Fibrestandshextiless 4. <0. ceaes ee 
Woodsindoranerewyecea note ae ee 
Jronrand [ts Products’ ...).4-022. ce eee. 


1924. | 1925. | 1926. 


1927. 


1928. | 1929. 


Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 


233, 130 
71, 662 
206, 439 
59,215 
346, 616 
75, 438 
166, 964 
37,723 
68, 492 


| 


289, 030 


66,545 
237,405 
60,373 
362,535 
77, 662 
195,930 
38, 656 
75, 720 


114-6 
145-7 
111-7 


97-6 
90-5 


90-2 


142-1 
135-3 
128-5 


1930. 


227,049 
69, 854 
185, 241 
60,951 
316,879 
87,950 
186, 496 
39, 908 
73, 946 


293, 907 
69,519 
242,689 
59,443 
350, 250 
86,075 
227,004 
41, 983 
84, 285 


927,329}1, 100, 530}1, 190, 802/1, 403, 856}1, 455, 155 


186, 469| 173,586] 203,417| 213,098] 238,186 
45,027) 41,492] 49,186 53,214 65,790 
173,796| 165,441] 184,762] 183,584} 186,994 
40,977) 38,185] 40,403 47,962 DL io 
173,474] 134,684] 181,197] 229,429) 259,575 
43,432) 41,112] 47,693 52,748 60,190 
155,899] 131,013} 139,034] 156,785) 153,049 
26,088] 24,769] 28,404 31,845 33,572 
48,205) 46,659] 53,233 62, 227 59, 849 
893,367) 796,932 
On the Basis of 1926 Average Values. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 
180,952| 181,231{ 203,417| 229,314{ 257,896 
51,196) 43,707) 49,186 56,931 62, 257 
165,709} 168,196} 184,762} 214,818] 218,416 
38,616} 388,064) 40,403 47,746 51, 266 
155,878] 126,550) 181,197} 240,441] 271,057 
44,845} 43,610! 47,693 53,431 59, 483 
144, 633] 132,377} 139,034} 158,909] 171,982 
27,702] 24,413} 28,404 Sl iae 34, 096 
46,161} 47,099} 53,233] ~- 66,217 64,349 
855,692) 805, 247 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1926=100.) 
91-7 85-3 100-0 104-8 117-1 
91-5 84-4 100-0 108-2 133-8 
94-0 89-5 100-0 99-4 101-2 
101-4 94-5 100-0 118-7 128-1 
95-7 74-3 100-0 126-6 143-3 
91-1 86-2 100-0 110-6 126-2 
112-1 94-2 100-0 112-8 110-1 
91-8 87-2 100-0 112-1 118-2 
90-6 87-6 100-0 116-9 112-4 
96-3 85-9 100-0 111-2 119-6 
Index Numbers of Average Values. 
(1926=100.) 
103-0 95-8 100-0 92-9 92-4 
88-0 94-9 100-0 93-5 105-7 
104-9 98-4 100-0 85-5 85-6 
106-1 100°3 100-0 100-5 100-9 
111-3 106-4 100-0 95-4 95-8 
96-8 94-3 100-0 98-7 101-2 
107-8 99-0 100-0 98-7 89-0 
94-2 101-4 100-0 97-3 98-5 
104-4 99-1 100-0 94-0 93-0 
104-4 99-0 100-0 93-6 93-1 
Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 
(1926=100.) 
89-0 89-1 100-0 112-7 126-8 
104-1 88-9 100-0 1537 126-6 
89-6 91-0 100-0 116-3 118-2 
95-6 94-2 100-0 118-2 126-9 
86-0 69-9 100-0 132-7 149-6 
94-0 91-4 100-0 112-0 124-7 
104-0} 95-2 100-0 114-3 123-7 
97-5 85-9) 100-0 115-2 120-0 
86-7 88-5} 100-0 124-4 120-9 
92-3 86-8} 100-0 118-7 128-4 
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36.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1930—concluded. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


Main Group. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


sig ote 


288: a | cake 1930. 


Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 430,932{ 443,299; 606,059; 574,994; 555,111; 646,514; 384,636 


Animals and Their Products......... 140,423) 163,031) 190,976) 167,292) 165,845) 158,757) 133,009 
Fibres and. Textiles; . 32.5 /52..6.45.. 8. 055 9,712 8,940 7,666 10,904 9,678 9,066 
Wp TNL AOE cee ss ache kbciania mec 273,355] 253,610) 278,675) 284,120] 284,543} 288,622) 289,567 
Tron and Its Products................ 66,976 57,406 74, 735 74, 285 62,754 82, 257 68,590 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 65,911 90,371 97,476 80, 639 90,840) 112,778) 154,319 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 26, 898 20,875 24,713 28,881 25,950 27,402 28,545 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 15,438 16, 063 17,354 16, 204 17,366 19,438} 22,468 
NISBERUAN COUR iaatsicais cs ses. ajo o8is 4 te sess 17,363 14,700 16,428 18,077 15,036 18, 264 20,058 

Tes tls 0b Sho sccsc asco wkshe « 1,045, 351]1, 069, 067/1,315,356/1, 252, 158/}1, 228, 34911, 363, 710}1, 120, 258 


On the Basis of 1926 Average Valites. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 565,515; 484,426; 606,059; 590,468; 602,371; 781,889; 452,721 


Animals and Their Products......... 156,320] 180,252) 190,976) 173,307) 160,560) 143,049} 127,201 
Pabres- ang) Oxtilesiy .<.c2endn. sss. 9,059 9,083 8,940 8,528 13,083 10,505 11,327 
WV GOCE AIC MG RTO ca fccie. ures Sr Sora vais 256,061] 246,700} 278,675) 289,748] 299,996} 308,999} 322,835 
Troniand. dts.Products..:: .6sis658 0. 62 ,729| 56,298 74,735 74,794 61,319 99,877| 91,513 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 79,772] 92,018} 97,476) 82,452) 103,167] 133,037] 163,072 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 26, 259 20,504 24,713 28, 657 25,439 26, 638 33,515 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 14,500 15,594 17,354 17, 143 20,333 23, 824 29, 838 
RIAU OLIANGOOUR coo els ccs nce se Soe ons 19, 730 15,485 16,428 18,588 16,017 20, 760 22,952 

BIUOptl ees sicce caster, Seevage’ 1,189, 945/1, 120,360/1,315, 3856/1, 283, 685/1, 302, 2851, 548, 578}1, 254, 974 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1926=100.) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 71-1 73-1 100-0 94-9 91-6 10-76 63-7 
Animals and Their Products......... 73-5 85-4 100-0 87-6 86-8 83-1 69-4 
Mi bres And UOxGles. 2...) i %,< assis 2s 90-1 108-6 100-0 85-7 122-0 108-3 101-9 
Wooutsnd Papers). cess a il ooe tes 98-1 91-0 100-0 102-0 102-1 103-6 103-2 
Tron and:-lts. Products icc. costo. saree 89-6 76-8 100-0 99-4 84-0 110-1 105-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 67-6 92-7 100-0 82-7 93-2 115-7 158-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 108-4 84-5 100-0 116-9 105-0 110-9 115-5 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 89-7 82-6 100-0 93-4 100-1 112-0 129-1 
Miscellaneous er. koe ee ee. 105-7 89-5 100-0 110-0 91-5 111-2 122-1 

IS) ED) Epon dal alan soc uading ane 79-5 81-3 100-0 95-2 93-4 103-7 85-2 

Index Numbers of Average Values. 
(1926=100.) 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 76-2 91-5 100-0 97-4 92-2 82-7 85-0 
Animals and Their Products Ras US: 89-8 90-4 100-0 96-5 103-3 111-0 104-6 
(RaDTOsiate L OXtlOS sic sik is co cc vc ems 88-9 106-9 100-0 89-9 83-3 92-1 80-0 
MW God end taper sit nie Anse cs aos 106-8 102-8 100-0 98-1 94-8 93-4 89-7 
Tromandte Products, «6s... ccied saree « 106-8 102-0 100-0 99-3 102-3 82-4 85-9 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 82-6 98-2 100-0 97-8 88-1 84-8 94-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 102-0 101-8 100-0 100-8 102-0 102-9 85-2 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 107-3 103-0 100-0 94-5 85-4 81-6 75°3 
Misvalianeousts.7.ak, 1). andes. 88-0 94-9 100-0 97-3 93-9 88-0 87-4 

ROLES cient tins ee a alee 87-8 95-4 100-0 97-5 94-3 wae 89-3 


Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 
(1926=100.) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 93-3 79-9 100-0 97-4 99-4 129-0 74-7 
Animals and Their Products......... 81-9 94-4 100-0 90-7 84-1 74-9 66-6 
APTOS HUG OL OXLLGS?. «ccs sss fee's 07 101-3 101-6 100-0 95-4 146-3 117-5 126-7 
MOA Papers y.dow. ho. . set. sem 91-9 88-6 100-0 104-0 107-7 110-9 115-8 
Tron andes Products. ..°............ 83-9 75-3 100-0 100-1 82-0 133-6 122-4 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 81-8 94-4 100-0 84-6 105-8 136-5 167-3 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 106-3 83-0 100-0}. -116-0 102-9 107-8 135-6 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 83-6 89-9 100-0 98-8 117-2 137-3 171-9 
Se ae Oe eee 120-1 94-3 100-0 113-1 97-5 126-4 139-7 

Mea lad, ce ctolacr ana suet: 90-5 85-2 100-0 97-6 99-0 117-7 95-4 
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Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.1 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, 
materially affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition ~ 
of national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque 
scenery; its invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing and boat- 
ing, as well as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable 
capital expenditure has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways 
and other attractions. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from 
other countries on business has the same effect, so far as its influence on the 
balance of trade is concerned, as the export of additional commodities would 
have. Indeed, in so far as commodities are sold to tourists travelling in the 
Dominion, our exportable surplus of such commodities is reduced. 

It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 

The tourists who enter Canada may be divided into three classes:—(a) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (b) those entering from the United States in auto- 
mobiles; (c) those entering from the United States by rail or steamer. In 1929 
these classes are estimated, according to recently revised figures, to have expended 
in Canada $13,794,000, $215,577,000 and about $78,500,000 respectively, or a grand 
total of approximately $308,000,000. 

The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists enter- 
ing Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of 
entry along the border. Estimating the expenditure of these tourists by provinces 
according to the provinces in which they entered, gives the following provincial 
distribution of their expenditure in 1929:—Maritime Provinces, $7,953,000; Que- 
bec, $50,759,000; Ontario, $125,780,000; Manitoba, $2,717,000; Saskatchewan, 
$1,090,000; Alberta, $1,256,000 and British Columbia, $19,189,060. 

On the basis of information collected from Canadian hotels, the following 
estimates were made of the expenditure of tourists from other countries for hotel 
accommodation in each of the provinces of Canada during 1927:—Prince Edward 
Island, $21,000; Nova Scotia, $762,000; New Brunswick, $496,000; Quebec, $9,- 
902,000; Ontario, $7,283,000; Manitoba, $627,000; Saskatchewan, $128,000; 
Alberta, $1,364,000 and British Columbia, $1,852,000, making a total for Canada 
of $22,485,000. The total for Canada in 1929 was estimated as $29,000,000. 
These figures do not include expenditures in tourist camps or private dwellings 
providing tourist accommodation, although these facilities divert a good deal of 
tourist trade from the hotels. 

Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European 
countries on visits home, or as sight-seers. Again, many of them, especially 
elderly or delicate persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These 
tourists may be classified in the same three classes as those entering Canada. The 
first class leaving Canada by ocean ports is estimated to have spent $27,214,000 


1 Abridged from studies of ‘“‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-1926’’, and for 1927, 1928, 
1929 and 1930, published by the Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These 
studies conta:n a full explanation of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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abroad in 1929, while those visiting the United States by automobile expended 
an estimated amount of $65,055,000, and those visiting the United States by rail 
or steamer approximately $30,000,000, or a grand total in 1929 of $122,000,000. 


Summary. 


In the years 1920 to 1930 (for the latest year preliminary figures 


only are available) the total expenditures of tourists from other countries in 
Canada, as compared with the expenditures of Canadian tourists in other coun- 


tries, are estimated as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Expenditure | Expenditure Excess 
of of fo) 
Year. Tourists Canadian Expenditure 
from Other Tourists of Tourists 
Countries in Other from Other 
in Canada. Countries. Countries. 
$ $ $ 
ese neem Mr esc o's sc. ccs Ryelarstnveje cab .are om as gin esta anes wiptaidl stud 83, 734, 000 - - 
PAG ete. Ree aink Pe AC, Hanae els AM re oe aantes 86,394, 000 - - 
TSR: oS A. Sle tii BLS ¢ BO ae Ee iy oo eh eee 91,686, 000 - - 
1 See saesest once Cay RAIISIES ONORRS CRBIRS Ceo CS 130,977,000 - - 
TODA Teas rth ye te le fo RR ROR «SERRE Ried aw Burley ell ub OeR 166, 764,000 73, 060,000 93,704,000 
ads Es A RR ed gE Te Op rch tn a se: ayasaie stot anaes leusannds Cnayeiiuacwaare 186, 972, 000 76,047,000 | 110,925,000 
MOP ETA AI ETS SO TAS 5 FOR An: eo peta cies we ree eet 195,918,000 88,961,000 | 106,957,000 
nee ee Pita SLRs Se sda Pa So ca bate cioehocs praie.clt Bue Shsusiaashe-® 230, 223,000 101, 296, 000 128, 927, 000 
LESS Soc A.5 dice Oka CIO ReRCRICISE: cate eeney Ai ee neEBIe Meiesatereee e eietin oi 266, 693, 000 100,646,000 | 166,047,000 
DD eee ped teen. See 8 NS, PES reese nahi Sates Sheed Soke 308, 000,0001} 122,000,0001) 186,000, 0001 
eves Weert MeN eS oral oi aha EN ius nt Mis oe Seldaiels. «Bia aleRob goose shoes 280,000,0002} 113,000,0002} 167,000,0002 


1 Revised estimate. 2 Preliminary figures. 


It will be noticed that while there has been a steady increase in the amount 
spent by tourists from other countries in Canada, there has also been an increase 
in the amount spent by Canadians in other countries. The “favourable” 
balance accruing to Canada from tourist trade has increased greatly since the 
war. The statistics demonstrate how valuable an asset to Canada is her tourist 
trade, the expenditures of tourists in Canada in 1929 constituting an “invisible” 
export of greater value than any single commodity exported in the fiscal year 
1929-30. If the “invisible” import of expenditures of Canadian tourists in 
other countries is deducted, the balance represents an item still exceeded in 
value only by the exports of wheat. The further increase of this item in the trade 
balance depends not only on additional numbers of tourists from other countries, 
but also on the extent to which Canadians “see Canada first” when they decide 


to travel. 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments 1920-29.1 


In recent years much attention has been devoted by economists to the con- 
sideration of the balance of international payments, as distinguished from the 
balance of commodities imported and exported. The balance of international 


- payments is much the wider term. Thus in 1929 Canada’s international buying 


and selling of commodities and services amounted to nearly $4 billions as com- 
pared with $24 billions for the foreign trade in commodities alone, which means 
that the so-called “ invisible” items of our international business accounted for 
nearly 40 p.c. of the aggregate for all items. Included in these “invisible” items 


1 Taken from a press letter, ‘Estimated Balance of International Payments for Canada’’, 
issued annually by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, including explanatory data on the methods followed in computing 
these statistics. 
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are: tourist expenditures, dealt with in the preceding section; receipts and pay- 
ments of interest; receipts and payments in freight charges, in remittances of 
immigrants and emigrants, in charitable and missionary contributions, etc.; and, 
as a supplementary item evening up accounts, the borrowings and lendings of 
capital. Many of these items can be only approximately estimated, especially 
for a country like Canada, lying along a land frontier of some 4,000 miles with 
the United States, with business relationships and family relationships very closely 
knit together. 

Nevertheless, it has been considered well worth while to make as close an 
estimate as possible of the balance of the international payments of the Domin- 
ion for 1920 and subsequent years, and the figures for the years 1926 to 1929 are 
presented in Table 37. It is expected that with greater experience the technique 
may be improved, and the margin of error reduced to the minimum. 

In 1920 the Dominion’s commodity balance of trade was “ unfavourable” to 
the extent of about $24 millions. When the totality of transactions in 1920 is 
taken into account as far as possible, the excess on the import side of our account 
was $268 millions, while in 1921 and 1922 the excesses on the same side were 
$137 millions and $68 millions respectively. (A chief reason for the “ adverse ” 
balance in these years was that we were then being repaid amounts advanced to 
the United Kingdom during the war, there being a net withdrawal from the 
United Kingdom of $104 millions in 1920, $128 millions in 1921 and $84 millions 
in 1922.) 


In 1923 there was a change, with a surplus of $45 millions shown on the ex- ~ 


port side, in spite of further repayments of $52 millions by the United Kingdom. 
The surplus was $108 millions in 1924, $277 millions in 1925, $173 millions in 
1926, $51 millions in 1927 and $164 millions in 1928. In these years Canadian 
insurance companies were purchasing large amounts of foreign securities, Cana- 
dians were making additional further direct investments, principally in South 
America and the United States, and we were buying back from abroad our own 
securities or purchasing foreign securities, principally on the New York stock 
exchange. In addition, the Canadian banks increased very largely the sums of 
money they had abroad on call. 

These exports were the result of abundant funds accumulating in the Domin- 
ion owing to three causes. In the first place there had come into the country 
during the war about $1,250 millions through the purchase of our commodities 
at high prices; this was seeking an investment outlet. In the second place, the 
large investment of United States capital in the Dominion from 1914 to 1920 was 
now increasing the nation’s output. In the third place, successive large harvests 
were a foundation of prosperity. These factors, combined, caused an unpre- 
cedented accumulation of savings which was used by financial institutions and 
individuals not only to finance domestic capital needs, but also to avail them- 
selves of opportunities for profitable investment abroad. The prolonged and 
extravagant “bull” market in the New York and other United States’ stock 
exchanges culminating in the early summer of 1929 and the high interest rates 
prevailing in those markets attracted enormous sums to the United States from 
other countries, including Canada. Thus from 1923 to 1928 we had on balance 
an export of capital to our credit, though at the same time other countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, continued to invest large sums in the Dominion. 
The year 1929 appears to have shown a reversal of the net outward capital move- 
ment which has been characteristic of Canadian international transactions for the 
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last few years. When all debits and credits are totalled a debit item of $88 
millions is necessary to balance the account. This item will be partly accounted 
for by the errors and omissions which are inevitable in all such calculations. 
It is believed, however, that some portion of the amount is due to net importa- 
tion of capital into Canada. This was no doubt due in part to the reduction in 
commodity exports, which showed an “unfavourable” balance of about $83,000,000 
in the calendar year 1929 instead of the surplus of exports of previous years. This 
reversal of trend in the commodity trade resulted largely from the smaller crop 
of 1929 accompanied by an unusual marketing situation in which only a small 
portion of Canada’s surplus grain products was exported. The collapse of the 
United States’ stock markets in the autumn of 1929 and the beginning of a 
return movement of funds employed there was probably another factor in the 
apparent net inward movement of capital to Canada in 1929. 


37.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1926 to 1929. 
Norre.—Corresponding figures for 1920-25 are given at pp. 601-602 of the 1929 Year Book. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Exports, | Imports,| Exports,| Imports,| Exxports,) Imports,| Exports,] Imports, 
Item. Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible 
and and and and and and and and 
Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- 
ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Recorded merchandise ex- 

ports and imports... 1,283, 939}1, 008, 342)1, 238, 782}1, 087, 118)1,374, 246) 1,222, 318]1, 208, 338/1, 298, 993 
Deductions for settlers’ 

effects shown elsewhere 

and miscellaneous items. 11,864 16,873 10,513 14, 998 10,510 17, 220 11,385 18,630 


POUIOE eRe = cree’ 272,075| 991,469]1, 228, 269]1, 072, 120)1, 363, 736]1, 205, 098]1, 196, 953]1, 280, 363 
Exports and imports of gold 
coin and bullion and sub- 

BIGIPVZCOIN. cess eel 79,563] 47,126} 49,359} 44,220) 107,613) 40,178] 51,112 3,746 
Unrecorded imports of 

GIpSe tse) cctgs Bas on - 1,000 - 269 ~ 4,000 - 4,000 


Freight payments and re- 
ceipts (not elsewhere 


Brovidewsior)s. ssn. 5 - 91,461; 111,941} 100,979) 120,960) 99,469] 124,774] 95,847] . 134,026 
Tourists’ expenditures?,. 195,918} 88,961] 230,223} 101,296] 266,693} 100,646} 299,188] 111,301 
Interest payments and Te- 

COT 6) AS feta 66,396] 280,419] 70,389] 286,545} 81,847) 299,109] 90,929) 307,017 
Non-commercial remit- 

RON GCOS gisele ta Lice =). «(steve 5): 15,550} 20,509) 15,433) 22,423) 14,421] 238,195) 15,000} 24,000 
Revencites of govern- 

TUCHESM oot ees. 11,948) 10,863) 0117850) 621;751) 115819}. 117080]; 11,750) 11,300 
Charitable and sec penetss 

contributions... eee 814 1,878 873 1,766 $00 1,800 900 1,800 
Insurance transactions. HS Sours 15,342 D2ITOS pene cos cosiae wee. 140 43,963] 21,302) 45,000'} 22,0001 
Advertising<c. .ssnas5. S53 3,143 - 4,482 = 3,858 - 4,000 = 
Motion picture royalties... - 3,500 - 3,500 - 3, 750 - 3, 750 
Capital of immigrants and 

CUMeTANGS. oo 058 oe. 9,636] 13,396). 10,132) ~ 11,521) 11,250) 10,219) - 11,250}. 10,493 
Export and import of elec- 

triealionere Vicia s cca 4,600! 89 4,798 87| 4,000! 90 4,075 97 


Difference between all ex- 
ports and imports (repre- 
_ senting (a) Canadian 
capital invested abroad 
in 1926, 1927, 1928 and \ 
outside capital invested 
in Canada in 1929, (b) 
errors and omissions)....}]_ - - | 178,097 = 50, 847 - | 164,378} 87,889 mm 


Grand Totals.........|1, 766, 446/1, 766, 446/1, 752, 021/1, 752, 621/2, 009, 569| 2, 009, 569) 1, 913, 893) 1,913, 893 


1 Approximate. 2Sce p. 615 for revised figures of tourists’ expenditures in 1929. 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general 
statement on interprovincial trade. This is followed by sections dealing with the 
statistics of the grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal pro- 
ducts. Statistics of cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are 
next in order. In the latter part of the chapter will be found sections relating 
to various administrative services connected with trade, including: the payment 
of bounties; the granting of patents, copyrights and trade marks; and weights 
and measures, electricity and gas inspection. The concluding section of the 
chapter deals with the statistics of wholesale and retail merchandising. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade. 1 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each de- 
riving its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other 
words, the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the 
province of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of 
northern Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. In the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, and along the valleys of its tributaries within the Canadian 
borders. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56" AN 7 Mat: s 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the 
western portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and 
the southern portion of the Yukon Territory. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions 
of permanent settlement northwards to the Arctic Circle and from the coast of 
Labrador to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is 
sparsely inhabited by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting 
for their own support, for exchange with the fur-trading companies, and with 
individual whalers and traders who visit some parts of the region. 


Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even 
the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those of 


1 Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. : 
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British Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met 


to a great extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those 


of another. 


Interprovincial trade in Canada had its beginning, many years before Con- 
federation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Quebec and 
Ontario for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Indeed, it was 
thought at the time of Confederation that the coal fields of Nova Scotia would 
furnish sufficient fuel for the needs of all the eastern part of the Dominion. 
Later, the manufacturers of Ontario and Quebec found markets from one end 
of the Dominion to the other, in exchange for the farm, mineral and other 
products required by large urban communities and produced principally in west- 
ern and northern regions. A further stimulus to the trade between east and 


- west over the rocky areas north of lake Superior may result from the recently 


7!) 


Ee eee v ———— 


ee 


increased production of the Alberta coal fields and the reduced freight rates. 


Thus, while many of the small communities and areas, like the primitive 
agriculturist, produce only for their own needs and are economically independent, 
the principle of comparative advantage is seen in the increased trade between 
the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally carried on 
over the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A com- 
paratively new development is the inauguration of sea transport between Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia via the Panama Canal. (See pp. 706-7.) 


A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and shows, for each 
province, and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all 
railways, (not the “on company service” freight), divided into 70 classes of 
commodities. The data also show the quantity of each class that originated 
and terminated in each province. The reports are of use in computing the 
imports and exports of each province for each of the 70 classes of commodities. 
For example, if the total tonnage unloaded in Alberta during 1929, as shown in 
Table 1, is deducted from the tonnage originating in Alberta over the same 
period, the remainder of 4,930,569 tons represents the net exports from Alberta 
for the year 1929. The comparative figure for 1928 was 7,536,293 tons. These 
statistics show rail traffic only, a limitation which should be borne in mind in 
connection with the trade of provinces favoured with facilities for water trans- 
portation. — 


The total revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada 
fluctuates to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the 
mining and construction industries involving heavy movements of low grade 


- freight. The general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,- 


436 tons of freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, 
a decrease to 114,600,778 tons was reported. 


Statements similar to that in Table 1 may be compiled for any of the 70 
commodities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade 
by rail in these commodities. For details see “Summary of Monthly Traffic 
Reports of the Railways of Canada, 1929”, obtainable from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and the Provinees, for the 
calendar years 1928 and 1929. 


Originating in Canada ) Received from Foreign Total Freight 


or Specified Province. Connections. Carried. 
Province. a SSS $$ | 
1928. 1§29. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 
tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 247,706 265,881 30 31 247, 736 265,912 
Nova Scotia tine: sae sere 7,301,688} 8,139,341 108 , 332 123,052} 7,410,020} 8,262,393 
New Brunswick............. 2,172,088} 2,341,755 626,491 735,749| 2,798,574) 3,077,504 
Quebet Senos tieticcwouer in. 12,795,644] 13,149,072) 4,472,255) 5,107,263) 17,267,899] 18,256,335 
Ontarionet Soto eke nee 24,035,564} 24,349,486) 28,306,774] 29,779,932] 52,342,338) 54,129,368 
Manitoban.2 arises: tte 6,598,800] 5,282,661 389,475 361,207} 6,988,275} 5,643,868 
Saskatchewan............+5: 11,010,947} 6,468,854 478,781 579,246} 11,489,728) 7,048,100 
Alberta sae eine cure. stderr 12,594,399] 9,834,364 278,712 246,285) 12,873,111) 10,080,649 
British Columbia.........2-. 7,279,180] 7,298,368 530, 897 538,281} 7,810,077) 7,836,649 
Totals; waaseen: 84,036,011 77,129,732! 35,191,747| 37,471,046! 119,227,758! 114,600,778 
Terminating in Canada) Delivered to Foreign Total Freight 
or £pecified Province. Connections. Terminating. 
Province. —<——$—___—— ————_——_—_--——_ | 
1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 
: tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 259, 824 304, 056 28,170 3,378 287,994 307, 434 
NoyaiScotianns i. 24)cn tose 6,330,687} 7,276,511 464,070 518,674] 6,794,757) 7,795,185 
New Brunswick............. 1,852,271]  2,120,536| 2,022,831 1,790,582) 3,875,102} 3,911,118 
Quehec seeks eee eee 14,287,897} 14,257,619} 7,962,992} 7,006,415) 22,250,889] 21,264,034 
Ontario faces cs, eet ore 36,282,415} 35,384,995} 24,358,149) 21,311,306] 60,640,564) 56,696,301 
Manitobainaein ee een ee 5,888,760} 5,533,497 235, 472 246,641] 6,124,232) 5,780,138 
Saskatchewan............... 5,203,309} 4,889,721 483,972 528,862} 5,687,281} 5,418,583 
Alberta fat oe. se pe ieee 5,058,106} 4,903,795 11,457 3,127] 5,069,563) 4,906,922 
British Columbia......)....- 5,529,531) 5,575,540} 4,600,957; 3,751,306} 10,130,488} 9,326,846 
POCAIS came. ee 80, 692,800| 80,246,276 40,168,070; 35,160,291] 129,860,870| 115,406,561 — 


Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics. 1 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pp. 581-3 a historical sum- 
mary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and 
sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the 
Canada Grain Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 
amendments were dealt with at pp. 1047-48 of the 1930 Year Book. 

Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1928-1929.2—A résumé of 
the Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of 
the Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1928 marketed in the 
Western Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1928 to July 31, 1929, 
amounted to 546-1 million bushels. A carry-over of 54:8 million bushels from 
the previous crop year, together with some minor items, brought the stock of 
the Western Division to a total for the year of 601-°3 million bushels (see the 
chart on page 623 for particulars). As for distribution, 420-7 million bushels 
were commercially disposed of, the chief items of which were 180-5 million 
bushels exported to the United Kingdom and 139-4 million bushels, shipped to 
the Eastern Division. The direct exports to the United States were 10-0 million 
bushels and to other countries 65:1 million bushels. The total shipments from 
the Western Division were thus 395-1 million bushels. The wheat used by the 
milling companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 25-6 million 
bushels, of which 12-5 million bushels were ground into flour for domestic con- 
sumption. The all-rail movement eastward from the Western Division, including 
shipments to the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 3-2 
million bushels. Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 293:4 


1 Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statist’cs. 

2 For further information see the ‘‘Report on the Grain Trade of Canada’’, issued annually by the 
Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. %See also Chapter X XIX of this volume 
under ‘‘Dominion Legislation—Agriculture’’. 
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million bushels, 186-2 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 156-6 million 


- to United States ports. The shipments to Canadian and American ports repre- 


gt be 
' 


sented, respectively, increases of 34:6 p.c. and 7-9 p.c. over 1927-28. The prin- 
cipal Canadian lake ports were those of lake Huron and Georgian bay, with 
receipts of 75-4 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 54:6 million bushels. 
Among the United States lake ports Buffalo was of chief importance in the 
handling of Canadian wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort 
William of 137-7 million bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 
95-0 million bushels, as compared with 79-0 million in the previous crop year, 
and 2°8 million bushels were exported through Prince Rupert. The seed re- 
quirements were estimated at 42-6 million bushels, and the stocks at the end 
of the crop year were 79-2 million bushels. 

The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern 


’ crop, estimated at 20-6 million bushels, but also shipments from the West 


aggregating 140-3 million bushels. .The quantity on hand at the beginning of the 
crop year was 22-8 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importa- 
tion from the United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 
183-7 million bushels. The distribution included 25-2 million bushels carried over 
in store into the following year, 80-5 million bushels exported from the St. Law- 
rence ports, and 11-8 million bushels shipped through the winter ports of Saint 
John and Halifax. In addition, 83-9 million bushels were cleared for export 
to the United Kingdom and other countries via the United States Atlantic ports. 
The chief ports concerned with the movement of Canadian grain from both 
Divisions were New Yecrk, with shipments of 55-4 million bushels, Baltimore 
with 12:9 million, and Philadelphia with 10-3 million. 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 10:0 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 209-6 million bushels, to other 
countries 134-8 million bushels; 230-0 million bushels were shown to be shipped 
via Canadian ports and 114-4 million bushels via United States ports, after de- 
ducting 39-6 million bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding 
the same to the Canadian movement. Total exports of wheat from Canada 
during the crop year amounted to 354-4 million bushels. 

Table 3 shows for the licence years 1929 and 1930 the number of railway 
stations at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and their total 
storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for each class of elevator, 
with a summary showing the total of all elevators for each province. The growth 
of Canadian elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the expansion 
of grain acreage in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 
426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased to 1,909 
elevators and 105,462,700 bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 
bushels were reached in 1921. Further increases in the last few years have 
resulted in a total of 5,787 elevators with a capacity of 394,594,210 bushels in 
1930. The latter figure may be compared with an average wheat production of 
398,833,000 bushels in Canada in the decennial period 1921-1930. 

Fable 4 gives summary statistics of the inspections of grain for 1923-29, 
detailed statistics given in previous Year Books being omitted to save space. 
The latter may be found in the Reports of the Grain Trade of Canada. Tables 
5 and 6 show the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1928 and 1929. 

Tables 7 and 8 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at 
public elevators in the east. 
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2._Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1929. 
Item Wheat Oats. Barley. Flax Rye 
1. On Hand August 1, 1928— bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Intfarmersahands. £6. Ses ancee ec 4,186,000} 20,565,600} 1,657,000 5,500 125,000 
In public elevators in the East....... 18, 509, 083 1,911,906 122, 663 - 505, 589 
In country, private and manufacturing 
elevators, Western Division...... 4,602,716 1,540, 680 663, 156 78,528 76,323 
In interior elevators, Western Divi- 
BION ALS 4. AO Oe ae: 2,329,795 74,343 4,081 46,550 18,942 
In Vancouver elevators.............. 3,984,445 21,882 1, 683 - 8,502 
In Prince Rupert elevators........... 11,197 = = = ~ 
In public and private terminals, West- 
ern AD iViSiON oan ele 24,054,106] 2,169,940 569,217 991,749 760, 776 
insOnluth=Superiors.. et eee 79, 000 - 26, 000 , 068 10,000 
Afloat for unloading at Canadian 
OLUSH oc hs cincaoicee hee te 9,084, 745 533,077 142,553 78,995 489, 874 
Dns fl our sa ac aparece verte 6, 142,019 792,777 30,396 - 825 
ENECLANSIiLa onc terete. err ee ee 4,642,965 994, 755 _ 742,944 93, 957 85, 609 
Sotals.x4.. sth een oe 77,626,071] 28,604,960 3,459, 693 1,296,347 2,080,940 
2346 rop;, 1928 Bavtreate seta) ck. Seer ate 566, 726,000) 452,153,000) 136,391,400 3,614,400} 14,617,700 
3. Shipped In— 
From U.S.A. and other countries..... 1,345,881 3,641, 167 8,253 558, 123 140, 965 
4. Total annual stocks (sum of 1, 2 and 3)| 645,697,952] 484,399,127] 139,859,346 5,468,870) 16,839,605 
5. Shipped Out— 
OpUCS Anette ee eae 10, 060, 239 33, 238 12,473) 1,934,277 = 
To United Kingdom via Canadian 
andsUs5-A. pOLtss.. 44a eee 209,571,743} 4,642,467} 30,362,697 1,164) 1,646,549 
To other countries via Canadian and 
ULS: A Sports....... at tee ee 134,792,717 8,152, 680 9,772,532 - 4,104,683 
Lotalsiee: te eprtucte mere 354,424,699} 12,828,385} 40,147,702 1,935,441 5, 761, 232 
§. Milled consumption.......:.........- 44,085,600} 8,068,116 K 
Milled oxpoit 70 29., 20; 0282S 53 1a04o7| a.see-4ial} 810.894] 2,526,272 sa aed 
7. Totals disposed of commercially (sum 
Of: and 16) ee 2 5, eee 451,649,786] 24,285,915) 40,958,596} 4,461,713) 5,776,755 
8. Used for seed......... eglde te peo feet 44,196,254; 31,198,692} 11,851,084 191,179} 1,487,916 
9. In Store, July 31, 1929— 
Intianmers pian d Sas. Ces eee ee 5,617,400] 26,478,000] - 3,190,400 5, 200 93,400 
In public elevators in the East....... 20,369,859] 4,487,037] 1,913,220 17,624; 1,265,950 
In country private and manufacturing 
elevators, Western Division...... 6,324, 788 3,016,588 WFE77, 615 73, 554 171,695 
In interior terminals, Western Divi- 
BIOUS Rae eee er ee: 3,576, 643 300,974 9,767 692 954 
In Vancouver elevators.............. 5, 123,272 108,314 16,428 - = 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert eleva- 
LONG. eokcaac tte rs oboe wrawker eit 47,172 - - = = 
In public and private terminals, 
Westerns ivision: see eee 47,140,030} 8,026,924} 4,112,940 337,511 1,971,302 
In Duluth-Superior.................. 58,000 16,910 6,000 37, 206 23, 000 
Afloat for unloading at Canadian 
DONC San Se een See ae eee 3,363, 869 716,910 241,952 57,000 160, 704 
In loursmnills + eee petee aa ee 7,456, 894 1,215, 228 48,084 - ss 
In itravisi tee gee Rep e eae Lee 5,305, 294 798, 613 304, 451 32,700 532, (ol 
OLAS See i tee ee oer 104,383,221} 45,165,498) 11,020,857 561, 487 4,219,756 
10. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8 and 9).| 600,229,261] 100,650,105] 63,830,537 5,214,379] 11,484,427 
11 Losses Inocleaning Sete eee eet. See 12,808, 007 235, 11¢ 750, 152 340,476 344,977 
12. Grain not merchantable.............. 29,641,000} 45,114,000} 7,308,400 265, 000 525, 100 
13. Balance, merchantable grain fed on 
farms or otherwise consumed. in 
and moved out of Canada through 
otherchanneisy. 4 . Mesa ys. a 3,019,684} 338,399,903) 67,970,257 —350,985) 4,485,101 
14. Totals (sum 10 to 15}20 Ss. ete 645,697,952) 484,399,127) 139,859,346 5,468,870) 16,839,605 
15, sAmOUnts INSPOLtOds <3. sce. ove aces che 489,636,872| 46,419,925] 52,565,564] 2,991,600) 15,860,431 
16. Per cent of crops inspected........... 86-40 10:27 38-54 82-77 a 
Lie Ber cent of commercial grain inspected 
(linestsion 10). 29, ees ae Se 81-57 46-12 82-35 59-56 = 
18. Commercial grain from season’s crop 
(RNC T=t=ae te ee, eee 477,061,055} 37,205,286} 48,511,507; 3,168,730] 7,774,606 
19. Per cent of crops commercial grain 
(UNG 1S Ot). te adeeb Atte cuusare Oe 84-18 8-23 85°57 87-67 53-19 
20" WV alties. Of crops eee eee eee $| 451,235,000! 210,956,000! 76,112,000 5,758,000! 11,491,000 
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INTERNAL TRADE 


3. 


Divisions, Elevators and 
Provinces. 
WESTERN Division. 


Country Elevators— 
IManitobawsnsemancicce eres 


Totals, Country Elevators. . 


Manufacturing Elevators— 
Manitoba Sb emer tes - 


Public Terminal Elevators— 
Saskatehewanke.....s..ss0e0 


Totals, Public Terminal Ele- 
VACOVSe eer wis ate Gaaverereres 


Private Elevators— 


Totals, Private Elevators... 


Totals—Western Division. . 


EASTERN DiIvISION. 
Public Elevators— 
Gis becsaee uni encaroeeee tr: 
New Brunswitk:.....5. +... 
INGVarSCOLIA. nkcoeiedee cee 
Totals—Eastern Division... 


Grand Totals for Canada...... 


SUMMARY BY PROVINCES. 


1929 and 1930. 


Nots.—Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, 
pp. 507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be found in the 1924 Year Book, pp. 549-550. For 1925 
and 1926 see p. 616 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1927 and 1928 see p. 609 of the 1929 Year Book. 


1929. 


Stations.!)/Elevators. 


— | | | | 


No. No. 
385 746 
1,012 3,036 
542 1,559 
1 1 
(1) i 
1,940 5 343 
(2) 5 
1 (2) 2 
C2) 3 
6 
(1) % 
7 18 
(2) 2 
(2) 2 
1 (2) 2 
(2) 4 
1 10 
2 (5) 14 
1 5(3)) 4 
(3) 17 
1 (3) 16 
31 
8 82 
1,956 5,453 
11 16 
2 7 
2 3 
1 2 
16 28 
1,972 5,481 
1 2 
2 3 
2 7 
15 54 
388 765 
1,014 3,044 
543 1,581 
7 25 


1930. 
Capacity. Stations.1 Elevators. 
bush No. No. 
24,151,900 383 743 
96,185,030 || 1,067 3,198 
58,230,500 569 1,707 
15,000 2 i 
40,000 (1) 1 
178,622,430 }} 2,021 5,651 
1,362,000 1) 5 
28,000 1 (3) 3 
710,000 2 3 
210,100 2 11 
195,000 (1) 2 
2,570,150 6 24 
7,000,000 (2) 2 
5,000,000 (2) 2 
3,100,000 1 (2) 2 
22,967,210 (2) 5 
38,067,210 1 11 
4,015,000 3 (5) 14 
2,510,000 16) 4 
3,423,000 (3) 15 
11,007 ,000 1 (8) 10 
65,530,000 4 30 
86,485,000 9 73 
305,744,790 || 2,037 5,759 
31,500,000 11 16 
17,310,000 3 8 
2,200,000 2 3 
1,500,000 1 1 
52,510,000 17 28 
358, 254, 790 || 2,054 5,787 
1,500,000 1 1 
2,200,000 2 3 
17,310,000 3 8 
120,232,210 15 54 
29,528,900 387 762 
105,723,030 | 1,069 3,207 
67,363 ,500 571 1,727 
14,397,150 6 25 


Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the licence years 


Capacity. 
bush, 


24,130,400 
104,006,050 
64,647,000 
,000 

40,000 


192 ,858 ,450 


1,362,000 
58 ,000 
710,000 
826,000 
195,000 


3,151,000 


7,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,100,000 


29,867,210 


44,967,210 


4,070,000 

4,310,550 

3,603 ,000 
14,492,000 
58 , 630,000 


85,105,550 
326,082,210 


41,900,000 
22,312,000 
2,200,000 
2,100,000 


68,512,000 | 
394,594,210 


2,100,000 

2,200,000 
22,312,000 
130,632,210 
29,562,400 
115,374,600 
73,960,000 
18 ,453 ,000 


1 The figures in parentheses refer to stations which are duplicated elsewhere and are not included in 


the totals. 


QUANTITIES OF GRAIN INSPECTED 625 


4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended Aug. 31, 
1924, and July 31, 1925-29. 


Norg.—1924—11 months ended July 31. 1925—crop year ended July 31. In 1924 the crop year was 
wet iat Sept. 1-Aug. 31 to Aug. 1-July 31 to conform to the practice of the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 


1923-24. 1924-25, 
Grain. Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division. Division. Total. Division. Division. Total 
bush bush bush bush bush bush 
DPTinge WHORL te vac s. Cs. aes 389 025,756 2,142] 389,027,898] 214,368,670 465 ,627| 214,834,297 
Winter wileatense cc. ols. 34,202 260,157 293 ,389 21,040 1,292,637 1,313 , 677 
Totals, wheat...... 389 ,058 ,988 262,299} 389,321,287] 214,389,710 1,758,264] 216,147,974 
LUGS BSL pale RIN aioe ap ea 82,987 ,326 458,991) 83,446,317]) 49,952,025 1,972,333] 51,924,358 
BSARIO VAS sen ete. secs 19,781,480 112,089} 19,893,569! 31,899,420 718,776] 32,618,196 
a Sopeh ae he eee os 5,363 ,482 - 5,363 ,482 8,347,925 - 8,347,925 
BRED oe ee cee ee ohare Sai 7,010,966 15,594 7,026,560 5,565,440 V7 115 5,736,555 
LENS oe atc ole Sea a ere Se ore 7,000 19,239 26,239 2,000 16,291 18,291 
Parca hoate stieas. ..'20. 9,000 101,634 110,634 50,000 1,093,121 1,148,121 
ge a) EST, ss 29,839 29.839 “ 24,328 24,328 
‘ I ae eet te Ee ees 2,000 - 2,000 8,000 - 8,000 
DSOPOCMNEG cance cece es 342,000 - 342 ,000 213 ,000 - 213 ,000 
Mixed oe - - - 432 ,000 - 432,000 
Totals, Grain...... 504,562, 242 999,685) 505,561,927] 310,859,520} 5,754,228) 316,613,748 
Grain. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Sprino wWHOatsats cicieciccs.stes 352,509, 780 2,302,172] 354,811,952]| 335,994,825 272 ,832| 336,267,657 
Winter WHeAtnecwcscs.ca.cc 25,460 877,184 902,644 26,500 550,888 577, 
Totals, wheat...... 352,535,240 3,179,356} 355,714,596]) 336,021,325 823 ,720| 336,845 ,045 
pate Ge Het. cbc es calc 53 ,693 , 705 2,864,925] 56,558,630) 27,463,800 1,830,717] 29,294,517 
JEST Ty Fete Be SE ot So | ee Pa 41,991,000 731,082} 42,722,082! 40,537,500 7,294,055] 47,831,555 
LINE aah Cok AUN 8 5 ae Alek ae 5,865,200 - 5,865,200 4,703 ,650 - 4,703 ,650 
Taya eae: 9) ied es re 5,471,530 136,294 5,607 ,824 7,849,000 8,664,908) 16,513,908 
NE OET I SER Ds occ hoe 5,000 5,387 10,387 3,500 - 3,500 
Buclewboaten st chee ose 29,000 301,290 330,290 32,000 226,586 258 ,586 
PEGASUS tee < Ce ea ses ow oes - 92 ,283 92 283 - 10,560 10,560 
SO ae aa ee Sa 6,000 - 6,000 1,000 - 1,000 
PRCTOOTINES 555 So aise ies es oF 89,000 - 89,000 55,000 - 55,000 
BIIKOt SFAINGS. och. ec osc s ss 1,068,000 - 1,068 ,000 930,900 - 930,900 
Totals, Grain...... 469,753,675) 7,310,617) 468,064,292] 417,597,675| 18,850,546) 436,448,221 
Grain. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
Spring we hast .cc..c% -s.. . s « 396,851,400) 12,889,583) 409,740,983] 465,393,810] 23,218,666) 488,612,476 
WVGLON. Wed backs <<Go. + 00a 308 ,880 311,247 620,127 856,190 168 , 206 1,024,396 
Totals, wheat...... 397,160,280} 13,200,830} 410,361,110|) 466,250,000) 23,386,872] 489,636,872 
Ribera, Bak weRORTS </VTo clei «0d 38,576,160 1,122,381] 39,698,541} 44,756,500 1,663,425} 46,419,925 
RANLON EE et RE LSS foe .«, 00s 27,834,900 2,067,362] 29,902,262) 51,512,000 1,053,564] 52,565,564 
OU a ae 4,116,280 = 4,116,280 2,991,600 - 2,991,600 
ae yen ak POE Cea 12,359,880 8,727,633] 21,087,513 8,627,000 7,233,481] 15,860,431 
Oia) oe Oe ie eee 7,500 - ,000) - - - 
PMCUNORID S24 oi. oils os. 3h 0! 8,000 206,498 214 ,498 1,000 225,572 226,572 
e€as..... ee foe er oe eee - 5,358 5,358 - - - 
BORD ciate ac BiG obi Als -+ seis - - - = = = 
Bereonines. iis Gise sts we... ws 127,000 - 127,000 355,000 - 355,000 
Mixed erains. 05 ci sess. 1,212,600 1,800 1,214,400 2,550,500 - 2,550,500 
Totals, Grain...... 481,402,690) 25,331,862) 506,734,462] 577,043,600) 33,562,864) 610,606,464 


ee ae eee ee 
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5.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the naviga- 
tion seasons 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Grain. To ANG: fo) To 
Canadian Ges: Total Canadian WS: Total 
Ports. Ports. Shipments. Ports. Ports. Shipments. 
Wheat... asec? bush.] 139,044,334] 171,887,583] 311,586,742) 73,951,185) 83,493,055) 157,472,1152 
OST cocdcrecenceere bush.| 22,077,924 1 ,229\ 22,820, 102i) 6155158, 709 247,621] 15,406,380 
IBarilev.2 tie. Apne eee bush.| 11,660,552] 24,623,080) 36,283,632 6,020,377] 10,116,206] 16,136,583 
Plaxseodsey-cen cee bush 1,324,539 2,925,290 4,249 829 705,817 677,345 1,470,0722 
ECMO Re Peete bush 5,622,301 4,493,788] 10,116,089 2,525,014 247 ,224 2,012,200 
Oatiscalpingswaaones. - bush - - - 2,825,142 716,364 3,541,506 
Totals vc, sc.00:: bush.| 179,729,656) 204,676,969) 385,061, 4441) 101,186,294) 95,497,815) 196,798,8942 
Seroenings - tenet tons 81,872 117,481 199,713 26,006 40,148 66,154 


1Includes 654,825 bushels of wheat shipped to Europe direct 
2 Includes 1 vessel wrecked carrying 27,875 bushels wheat eh 86,910 bushels flaxseed. 


6.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Grain. sara 

Lake. ¢ Rail. Total. Lake. Rail. Total. 

Wheat— bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Noy liar Gia wee oc 14,488 - 14 488 - - - 
NomleNortbermiunacce.e anh 4,835 ,228 16,683 4,851,911 5,973 ,676 9,790 5,983 ,466 
INo#2sN orthemuenceis oe 31,995,934 416,123]. 32,412,057! 44,638,114 335,926} 44,974,040 
No. " INOrEbernea teenie 106,353 ,337 439,700} 106,793,037) 69,119,679 416,750} 69,536,429 
IN OigAix cero. Leet gee oP a 43 ,508 ,482 299,374] 43,807,856]| 55,596,861 739,654! 56,336,515 
Othereradosm.cpenee eee 66,890,713 2,293,811] 69,184,524) 118,273,693 686,686] 118,980,379 
Totals, Wheat......... 253,598,182) 3,465,691! 257,063,873) 293,652,623) 2,188,806) 295,790,829 
Oatiseeet teh perce toe 15 843 ,368 3,791,264} 19,634,632] 20,004,607 3,812,279] 23,816,886 
Barley sen eet eR. oe 22,533,957 2,925,850} 25,459,807] 40,099,393 1,697,210] 41,796,603 
Flax SOO Cla. ceeL eee eee 3,866,635 PAIRS) PAO 4,089 ,902 2,918,008 98 ,089 3,011,097 
Oe Spee Mee rors arisen 12,051,514 49,206] 12,100,720 6,885,151 D20022 6,937,173 
Oat scalpings ic | Sa Oe SOS, 2,637,324 1,080,402 3) lea eA 7,219, 666 802,623 8,022,289 
Muse GyeTaing ces ccceess cee 368 , 734 50,898 419,632 470,516 21,441 491,957 
Totals, Other Grain...) 57,301,532] 8,129,887] 65,422,419] 77,532,341] 6,483,664] 84,076,005 


7.—Canadian Grain Handled at Public Elevators in the East, by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, 1922-1923, and July 31, 1924-1929. 


Year. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye Total 

Grain 

Receipts— bush. bush, bush. bush, bush. bush. 
LOZ T= 1902. Sikes cones. tees cee 120,870,258] 50,187,467} 16,365,929 1,170,635 2,270,964] 190,865,253 
1922-1923 5. Neto ea. ee 195,912,085} 32,097,720) 14,790,852 501,979 8,418,010} 246,720,646 
1ODS=192 dre § res eer eres 223,719,604) 49,154,956) 15,562,501 653 , 807 8,377,790 292.468, 658 
LOQA=192 58. Weekes te 153,399,076} 54,899,163] 15,991,065 1,506,975 6,229,093) 232,025,372 
19253192 Gr ccierP ere 215,549,108} 62,779,106] 32,688,079 1287082 2,541,379] 314,845,199 
POZO LOZ 4 meters eae eats 198,210,174) 24,508,721] 32,791,627 1,638,413 4,078,293] 261,227,228 
OD H19Z8'. Mee Len Aas cco 208,212,325) 27,519,265) 17,123,636 2,198,833} 10,777,836] 265,831,895 
TO2ZS 1G 29, aceete states, ssw 289,646,130] 38,856,198} 27,046,998 1,988,872 10,945,419 368 ,483 ,617 

Shipments— : 

WO ZAS1922. =. «See cones Rove, ee 119,186,498] 49,098,234] 16,273,586 1,156,145 2,262,807] 187,977,270 
NO ZNO Sin shes Sicyayns cis espe 194,426,412] 30,625,863] 13,832,147 489 ,529 2,191,775| 241,565,726 
OBO ZA. See her Buc ssteccoante 216,711,059! 44,512,029} 15,297,057 604,501 8,237,745] 280,362,391 
192410 Di BO oe a ean 148 880,135] 52,213,128] 15,333,397 1,449 ,328 6,059,319} 223,485,302 
JO25—192 Gedtenieeser ss era bosses 205,741,857| 57,670,028) 31,083,209 1,257,040 2,491,492] 298 244,131 
92 G10 2 Tins BB trate ao. 189,398,463] 22,852,198] 32,277,421 1,577,210 3,975,862} 250,082,400! 
1 pay (CEs 1 Ps ae dat ae ee a 192,649,455} 25,415,986) 17,014,366 2,119,837} 10,268,711] 247,468,355 
JO28=102 Oh~ potter ie 270,189,952) 384,671,277] 25,443,949 1,971,246 9,774,481} 342,009,905 


Ot 


1 Includes 1,246 bushels of buckwheat. 
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8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Public Elevators in the East, by Classes of Ports, 


during the crop year ended July 31, 1929. 


6,831,581 
92,177,561 
99,009, 142 
88 529,211 
362,645 
88,891,856 

9,236,361 


2,821,441 
2,532,077 
77,917, 147 
83,270,665 
20,152,312 
60,2438 ,842 
80,396, 154 
2,874,493 


8,710,124 
48,801,082 
110,501,142 
168 ,012 ,348 
16,640,227 
138 ,328 ,538 
13 ,048 ,574 


340 


18,191,122 
18,191,462 
GONG Old, 
6,213 

447 222 


Ports. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. 
bush, bush, . bush, bush. bush. 
Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay Ports— 
GLO DT a ae 6,647,708 167,503 ~ - 16,370 
Receipts—Water.......... 75,413,384] 7,660,795} 5,571,116 310,874] 3,221,392 
4 Nac te 82,051,092 7,828,298 ORO eteG 310,874 Dyqeols (oe 
Shipments—Rail.......... 73,552,508] 6,656,014] 4,958,782 310,872] 3,041,035 
SLO: oust T... 362,645 - - - - 
Totals 78,915; 153 6,656,014 4,958,782 310,872 3,041,035 
ME LOLOL ones etoile he oid 7,806,698 836,631 396,306 - 196,728 
Lower Lake Ports— 
ORs ES ae 2,583 ,309 128,389 1,074 78,995 29,674 
Receipts—Rail............ 2,315,626 143 , 732 11,267 - 61,452 
SELES eS eR 55,930,643} 11,863,270 5,534,847 789,221 2,799, 16€ 
Moris cee ee ciprOl o2gvore! 12, 130,000 5,547,188 868 , 216 2,890 , 292 
Shipments—Rail.......... 17,221,608 1,925,934 197 ,277 156,093 651,400 
MOREE F 3) Oa he eee 42,315,258 9,712,913 5,286,590 694,499 2,204 ,582 
Totals 59,566,866} 11,638,847 5,483 ,867 850,592 2,855 , 982 
PNSHORD ERR. at ss 5 ha 2,262,709 496,535 63 ,321 17,623 34,305 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
OM ARGUE ES 1s Mesio, 2 ja ypsi cic Goole 4a) ee f.S0toue 108,198 \ 1 5261 463 ,077 
Receipts—Rail............ 42 272,253 2 28, ble 3,236,716} | ; \ 1,167,474 
Wabetanaea...c2s 85,093,048] 13,411,052 9,443 ,061 785,912 1,768,059 
Pi Gual same ad.c 133,695,778] 17,341,547) 12,787,975 787 ,438 3,398,610 
Shipments—Rail.......... 8,592,760 6,293 ,508 752 ,298 787 ,438 214,223 
BEST. edad 116,121,788 8,531,949} 11,098,331 - 2,576,470 
MSG O tyres ines esos 2 8 , 982,229 2,516,084 937 ,344 - 607,917 
Seaboard Ports— 
Onthand sao sis 9 a seceper 340 - = = 
Buckwheat 
Receipts—Rail............ 12 ,058 ,342 1,550,952 3,140,719 22,344 1,418,755 
PEGtalsiiwics 12 ,058 ,682 1,550,952 3,140,719 22,344 1,418,755 
Shipments—Water........ 11,941,233 1,550,959 3,136,768 22,344 1,086,613 
gt |S See 2,152 - 3,903 - 158 
LEAS ORO ar) Oo 115,198 - 44 - 331,985 
1 Mixed Grain. 
Flour-milling in 1929.—The operating flour and grist mills industry in 


Canada in 1929 numbered 1,325 establishments, with a capital investment of 
$67,773,534 and a total daily capacity of 122,727 barrels of flour. The mills were 
distributed by provinces as shown in Table 9. Statistics of their employees, 
value of products, etc., will be found in Table 6 of the chapter on Manufactures 


on pages 424-429 of this volume. 


9.—Flour Mills of Canada, with their Equipment and Capacity, 1929, with Totals 


for 1928. 
Flour ee ae eee 
: and opping ota oO 

Province. Grist Mills. Mills. Rolls. Stones. Flour 

Mills. Mills. 
No. No. No. pairs. pairs. brl. per day. 
Prince Edward Island....... 17 2 19 2 20 553 
Nova SCObIas. whee vies W.asis 9 11 20 48 7 648 
New Brunswick............. 12 oD 34 81 2 701 
RAEI’ Meee ain goats eats foes %enai 83 278 361 758 157 18,600 
OPA ore ais telah wes oe 173 544 717 2,587 47 61,857 
EATIUD Race Ta tics ss cso. 28 11 39 Gis. 3 11,845 
Saskatchewan.....<:......... 48 18 66 584 13 14,208 
TA Late Co Poot ey en en 35 28 63 627 - Isneco 
British’Columbia. .........< 4 2 6 66 1 980 
Tota's, 1929...... 409 916 1,325 5,375 259 122,727 
Tota's, 1928...... 423 896 1,319 5,136 237 12),855 


17166—403 
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Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products. ! 


The estimated value of farm live stock and poultry in Canada in 1930 was 
$742,077,000, or 117-5 p.c. of the value of field crops grown during the year. In 
gross value of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is 
dependent chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years 
been one of the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594 and 595 a historical 
description of the development and present position of the live-stock industry 
in the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals compiled from the decennial 
censuses, 1871 to 1921. A summary of this data is given in Table 10. 


10.—Animals in Canada and Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by 
census years 1871-1921. 


Animals in Canada. Animals Killed or Sold and Wool Sold. 
Year. = 

Cattle.t Sheep. Swine. Cattle.1 Sheep. Swine. Wool. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. Lb. 
LS eeepc, 2,484,655 3,155,509 1,366,033 507, (29 1.557,430 1,216,097 11,103 ,480 
LSS ee ee 3,382,395 3,048,678 1,207,619 (57,681 1,495,465 1,302,503 11,300,736 
ESOTASS se ven ae 3,997,023 2,000, (SL 1,733 ,850 957,737 1,464,172 1,791,104 10,031,970 
LOOL Aa eee ee 5,576,451 2,510,239 2,353 ,828 1,086 ,353 1,329,141 2,497 ,636 10,657,597 
LO Ree eer ctoe 6,526,083 2,174,300 3,634,778 1,752,7928 949 0393} 2,771,7553 6,933 ,955 
192A eae 8,519,484 3,203,936 3,404,730 1,616,6263| 1,027,9693) 1,779,2573| 11,338,268 


1Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. 

2Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken in April, so that a greater number of 
young animals is included in 1911 and 1921. 

3Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data 
given tor the previous yzars (the 1911 amounts being partly estimated) .— 


, Cattle. Shegp. Swine. 
TON sree ROE hoe eee See no et ee 1,915,059 1,097,015 4,282,624 
TDA ORs ae ssa eal ate ce ele Meson eae iss oes ee ana eI 2,097,390 1,217,987 PA OG SRT 


In Table 11 are given statistics showing the numbers of animals on farms 
for the years 1919 to 1980, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for 
the quinquennium 1911-1915. 


11. Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1919-1930. 
(Average number for 1911 to 1915 = 100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Year. Mileh Other 
Horses. Cows. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 


AQT G ie. card) Sts be areeeyas ays ie au sats eieeae te cna semen ore eee 130-1 133-6 177-2 163-2 118-5 


LWP trees Alcs inking GSES Seni oitic dio senior oats sites reise anes 120-6 132-0 164-5 177-5 103-1 
1 lh cick epcrclns ECE REPT: Nem rcasAlere SAIS THe ai ceve 135-2 140-7 175-4 175-3 114-5 
1 dee ia heans EMO no RRS 5 Caps Com. tomiers6 ops 129-4 141-0 161-9 155-7 114-8 
LAS DAS ers aera CaN pacar tener ACH Catia oie Oct SM ate bine 125-2 137-8 151-5 131-4 129-2 
LQ Qe carats do. eee tie Seek She ARE etree eraser are 127-3 140-3 155-4 128-1 148-6 
LOD ON ag ok alos ay Pase ne is, peters ee tans een eee entre tate hak eeeaees 126-0 144-2 148-5 131-4 129-8 
G2 Geers es cies Sr Aes eae da Oe caer cae oA ERAS pee: 120-5 144-6 128-3 149-9 127-8 
NS 8 epee ROISTERD rR RCH RCI RAC TO ore Cr ucReR ON ARON 121-4 146-6 143-1 155-6 137-7 
LOD ie rea ssecae atova me ee, tigi 6 Miope oNoe es atee Rs ec rat Nas 119-7 142-8 135-6 162-9 131-9 
LIAO Rese oe © pone tints Sac eae eto ee ee eepencrs eee LOST 138-7 139-3 173-4 128-5 
DO Pera ease Me pas exel éco.ne sfc rome TOA hc ea ee eee 116-9 138-7 142-4 173-6 117-3 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1929.—The number of cattle sold at stock-yards 
showed a decrease of 75,993 and the sales of hogs a decrease of 29,774 in 1929 as 


iRevised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For 
more detailed information on this subject see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Produsts Statistics’, pub- 
lished annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also ‘‘Live Stock Market and Meat Trade Re- 
view’’, published annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. See 
also ‘‘Farm Live Stock and Poultry’’, in Chapter VIII, subsection 3, pp. 230-235 of this volume. 
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compared with 1928. Cattle sold numbered 799,485 in 1929, 875,428 in 1928, 
958,872 in 1927, 980,154 in 1926, 967,712 in 1925, 872,932 in 1924, 830,898 in 1923 
and 862,203 in 1922. The total numbers of hogs sold were 1,060,542 in 1929, 
1,090,316 in 1928, 1,117,555 in 1927, 1,138,533 in 1926, 1,286,154 in 1925, 1,311,362 
in 1924, 1,031,656 in 1923 and 835,773 in 1922. Sales of calves increased from 
961,222 in 1928 to 378,860 in 1929, and sheep sales increased from 469,172 head 
in 1928 to 541,470 in 1929. 

Table 12 shows the receipts for sale at the various stock-yards and the dis- 
position of the live stock sold in 1928 and 1929. 


in Canada, calendar 
years 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Market and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.}| Hogs. and || Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
Toronto— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
MOceIDS, CLOUAL) >. ao. oder ete ats 330,335} 113,297] 264,202} 223,844|| 318,021] 117,536] 227,720] 239 279 
Biperets (Gace) bee Oo ere 327,802) 115,212) 266,411] 224,809) 314,821] 118,069] 230,734] 237,166 
. Can. Packing Houses........ 231,468) 57,390] 248,499) 181,619] 236,249] 51,667) 215,904] 199,790 
3 WoealsButeherst..i0ses Jc0k 31,634] 20,425) 13,318] 32,235) 29,604) 18,508] 10,670) 27,684 
BCMVOMNET Vi OUIES o)- «sie dese Sian 53,701 4,560 4,159) 10,955)) 39,828 4,358 3,967 9,692 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... Ie071 8 398 - 1,264 420 193 - 
i US eExports.aiee. ote ts ise 8,907] 32,829 37 - -7,861| 43,116 - - 
6. "Overseas Exports. ........6. 21 - ~ - 20 - - _ 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— . 
Heceipts ce otal). chs. heres 4 72,357] 121,847) 201,120] 186,415] 64,590) 138,207) 174,788] 157,360 
Shipments (Lotalyo... oe. bce oc 82,759} 128,014) 213,769} 150,349] 76,320) 187,238] 190,313] 173,522 
1. Can. Packing Houses....:... 64,293} 65,072) 121,981) 102,709) 60,02€} 77,357) 91,516] 120,762 
Pe MIOCASULCIETS 5... os «ok eas 2 15,297) 59,104) 91,061) 39,355) 14,1384] 57,912) 98,230) 45,597 
Gee OUMLTY: FE OIDUS nihiul. stlaen ee Al 2s 941 302 3,093 952 441 477 4,478 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... 1,321, ~ 2,678 425) 4,972 » 945 1,004 90) 2,685 
ae WES hal 5.9000) a ee 574 219 - 220 253 494 ~ = 
Montreal (East End)— 
Receipts CLOvaL) 6650000 ehncnt 18,695} 28,791) 35,779) 16,220] 15,280) 29,954] 21,883) 18,851 
Shipments (Lotal)oo. Olde. Sek. 18,633] 28,073} 35,307) 15,724|) 15,280) 29,952) 22,831) 18,845 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 8,254 7,465 2,743 2,120 9,692 6, 233 2,919 5,390 
2. Local Butchers: .........%- - 0° 245) ~20,,593|- 32,004) 13,422 5,199} 23,715) 19,865} 13,455 
oH Country ots s: sacs Seer 1,032 15 - 182 389 4 47 - 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 102 - = - ~ - - - 
OPO os BxOEUS.7. va toaene x a3 - - - - - - - - 
Winnipeg— 
Riecointsi(lOtal)iiccstimcon scares 260,948] 55,587} 288,568] 45,887|| 233,302] 52,639) 281,003] 62,178 
Shiptoentsscl otal)\cccsssterlew an 260,277) 53,921) 287,559) 46,044]) 232,478} 52,203) 280,956] 61,320 
1. Can. Packing Houses....,... 120,514] 44,280] 202,458) 37,464] 117,376) 35,397) 157,976) 44,075 
2. Local Butchers-...........- 2,465 4,345 9,786 1,487 4,385 6,682] 18,829 2. 724. 
DB MOOULtrVLOMbS a ict baie. de as 59,241 2,765} 49,333 7,093] 36,394 3,509} 45,545) 14,524 
4, Other Stock-yards........... 23,142 92¢| 22,790 -— || 17,754 663} 58,606 ~ 
PERU SO TUXPOPbS. 8.5 cae ote nde wis 54,915} 1,605} 3,192 -— || 56,569] 5,952 - = 
6. Overseas Exxports........... ~ - - - - - - ~ 
Calgary— 
Receipts Cl otal): iss odes: 82,228) 16,029] 102,321] 16,526) 71,935) 15,512) 109,526] 24,760 
Shipments, (Dotal) ics scsi oc aee: 97,142 1,113) 102,321] 16,525) 85,436 1,862} 109,526) 24,700 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 57,617 988} 95,484) 12,249]) 52,351 1,462] 101,651] 20,868 
2. Local Butchers........../... 1,713 69 698 27 2,574 204 422 108 
SOC OUNEE YE OILS. tos bene ocho. 24,430 53 4,067 4,249] 18,637 196 6,213 3,724 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 301 - - - 237 - 1,240 - 
Be UL SPE xportseer.cc ccs vats 13,081 - 2,072 -— || 11,637 - = - 
Edmonton— 
ReeerpesiChOLalwi vs. iccseee aces 67,509} 18,011] 102,398] 11,355]) 58,082] 18,270) 122,718) 14,573 
Piipmonte IGE OUAL) Bc tmaccas Aes 66,231] 18,793) 100,856} 18,782]) 59,729] 18,322) 115,772) 14,793 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 31,831] 12,653] 73,341 7,520] 33,205} 15,029) 88,141 8,404 
2s Local HILO DOTS races... 5 pee": 3,230 4,245 7,002 3,831 2,349] ~ 1,740 ie ye 3,024 
B. Country Pomts: ... 2%... 4- 2 20,433 919} 11,348 2,331) 12,808 705} 15,038 3,248 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... STAR 61] 4,800 100} 1,059 183] 6,816 117 
bape) IB SIRS 5-9 000) 9,992 915} 4,365 — || 10,298 665 255 - 
Prince Albert— 
Betoiptacl Obl). veecete ess caiee « 11,653} 1,664] 33,567) 1,333) 6,488 1,158] 25,189} 1,063 
Seppe GnOtRL) Woes sareciee- 11,617 1,558} 33,576 1,306 6,408 1,087) 25,068 923 
. Can. Packing Houses........ 5,225 1,249] 31,801 1,089] 3,246 886) 15,998 679 
2: Local Butchers............. 167 117 140 39 213 119 151 25 
S.Mcoumbry Eoints. 2.2. 66 eed sc 2,090 69 828 178 1,468 82 1,015 219 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... 1,841 108 807 ~ 755 = 7,904 - 
Bree aaipotte.toets.s.c. ss 3 2,294 15 - = 726 - -!| - 
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12.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1928 and 1928—concluded. 


1928. 1929. 

Market and Classification. : Sheep | Sheep 

Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and_ || Cattle. | Calves.}| Hogs. and 

Lambs. Lambs. 

Moose Jaw— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Receiptsi(lotal aso. eee 26,019 3,465} 40,932) 15,382] 23,198 3,981) 51,788} 20,606 
Shipmentsi(otaljwea me ere. ae 25,976 3,461) 40,906] 15,212! 23,436 8,968] 51,754) 31,034 
1) Can.-Packine Housesis.. sa: 16,269 2,778} 35,099 6,110] 15,165 2,831] 41,280 8,952 

2. Wocal Butchersasa: cack ace 22 16 711 - 16 75 28 - 
Suc ounthy, EOlnts. -e eee oe 6,352 607 4,672 9,102 4,619 716 6,127| 21,988 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 1215 40 424 ~ 1,361 48} 4,319 94 

DMO Se EXPOLGS ace eee ate 2,118 20 - - Doo 298 _ - 

Saskatoon— 

Receiptsi(otal he. 4. ee 5, 684 2,531) 21,426] 2,210) 8,539 1,603} 45,927! 2,800 
Shipments: (Roval)je nese ce 5,680 2,385] 21,224 2,403 8,480 1,629] 45,355 2,763 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 1,848 557| 14,629 774 4 223 640} 32,292 1,578 
Qo \ocall Butchers)... ... 2-608 1,307 690 2,147 786 1,820 838 2,361 699 
So. CountrysPomtses aseeeeee 969 1,086 3,004 753 853 109 6,609 366 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... 1,249 52 1,444 90 891 42 4,093 120 

tite Wlgsyadl Bog GMOSh 5 on ani@eseReo o.: 307 - - - 693 - - - 


The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1929 shows a 
falling-off in cattle and sheep, but an increase in calves and hogs. ‘Total ship- 
ments in 1929, with comparative figures for 1928 in parentheses, were as follows: 
cattle 443,807 (541,483); calves 184,987 (169,234); swine 676,405 (567,864); and 
sheep 128,839 (144,640). Ontario was the largest shipper in the aggregate, re- 
porting 86,278 cattle, 128,169 calves, 174,643 swine and 17,236 sheep. Saskatche- 
wan was the largest shipper of cattle with 148,168 head and the second largest 
shipper of swine with 182,171 head; Alberta led in swine and sheep shipments 
with 231,461 and 27,282 head respectively. 

The marketings of live stock through stock-yards by direct shipment to 
packers, or by export according to provinces of origin for the calendar year 1929 
are given in Table 13. In Table 14 are given the statistics of the grading of 
animals from five provinces marketed through the stock-yards in 1929. 


13.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stock- Yards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1929. 


; Maritime . ° Saskat- 
Live Stock. Deotinace: Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. A eee ae Alberta. | Total. 
Cattle No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Totals to stock-yards...... 1,942 50,900 332 ,420 101,787 145,216 150,988 783 ,248 
Direct to packers........... ~ 965 37,589 1,437 9,172 20,953 70,116 
Directifor.exportie.... eee tj 3 1336 2,345 ___ 28,606 711 10,600 22,163 67,761 
Totals, Cattle.......... 5,278 54,210} 398,615} 103,935 164,988} 194,098) 921, 125 
Calves— 
Totals to stock-yards...... 9,392 118,634 1S 28,145 26,605 35,376] 369,723 
Direct to packers........... - 47 20,102 468 2,296 25,663 48 ,576 
Dinecior-exporte, 2... tee 473 Ae 2,121 1, - 8£46 = 339 1 ,061 38,408 
Totals, Calves............ ____ 9,865 __ 120,862 206, 087 28,613 29,240 62,100) 456,707 
Hogs— 
Totals to stock-yards...... 3,266 53,083} 327,119] 147,274) 246,091) 255,905) 1,032,738 
Direct to'packers......5...5% 36,101 18 , 238 979,131 74,897 91,556 424,948) 1,624,871 
Direct foriexporbs:....- see Af 424 » 281 - 2 691 1,400 
Totals, Hogs........... tae _ 39,791 71,323) 1,306,531 222,171 337, 649 681,544) 2,659,009 
Sheep— 
Totals to stock-yards...... 20,863 164,988 224 864 37,549 40,447 54,049 542,760 
Directtopackerse:.©...see- 3,059 725) — 50,097 1,293 2,617 19,978 77,769 
Direction exporhes..-c . cues 514 583 2.620 8 - 5,952 9,684 
Totals, Sheep.......... 24,436 166,236 277,588 38,850 43, 064 79,979 630, 213 


Store cattle purchased........ 47 2,427| 60,781! 19,331! 10,079! 22,480! 115,145 


a 
, 
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14.—Grading of the Live Stock from several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stock- Yards, calendar year 1929. 


Live Stock and Grade. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.}| Saskat- | Alberta. | Total.t 
chewan. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Steers, 1,200 lb. and up....good........ 5 10,114 501 1,856 3,923 16,406 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb...... POO as eee 1,239 28,856 2,707 5,833 11,519 50,244 
Steers, 1,000 lb. up........ common 1,682 12,972 1,758 3,905 6,790 27,206 
Steers, 700-1,000 lb........ SHOU aoc: 502 39,292 4,154 5,758 6,020 55,761 
common 2,916 21 F14 2,905 5,074 5,221 38 , 107 
PAL OUOT SCRE netics carn ctstgicre tb.0.s COOU ss aoe. 44] 41,634 6,678 9,794 10,795 69,410 
medium 709 15,116 4,788 7,949 7,443 36,049 
common DeoSo 16,762 4,260 6,008 5,125 34,990 
NEOUPB Mee Mate teercehrs «fiers SHOW screen 2,503 27,083 10,920 15,513 17,756 73,848 
medium 9 448 42,016 9 524 11,698 11,106 84,016 
LLNS EA is | at ig WOOU:..< take 338 4,729 1,822 2,866 2001 12,325 
common 9,424 10,140 2,559 3,614 2,141 28,017 
Oar AC CUPCOLS A, « «A wwisie civic ovele'eiclerere 13 , 987 28,887 7,618 7,835 7,582 66,117 
Stockers, under 800 lb..... OOU eee. 76 5,124 12,029 18 , 908 18 ,309 54,446 
medium 2,385 12,038 15,327 17,655 15,681 63 ,086 
Feeders, 800 lb. up....... POO a. atte cs 60 7,899 8,695 13,267 10,783 40,704 
medium 499 4,963 5,020 6,589 6,465 23,841 
UVES Soy Ee) 6 La cane dra gard a a 2,151 3,081 222 1,096 1,757 8,380 
Motais, Cattle..205 oo own. 00s s' 59,900} 332,420) 101,787) 145,216) 150,983] 788,248 
Calves— 
KGOOGsVeolMNnE ene e tees se fete sls Cehaee. 8,105 62,328 13,218 11,981 16,738] 112,438 
Common wealt ets oi eerste eas hake 49 361 78,721 14,927 14,085 18 ,451 176,626 
(CEEDS Se Sas NRCS ROE oe ae 61,168 10,522 ~ 539 187 80,659 
Totals; Calves sc sc ccc ccc oo 118,634) 151,571 28,145 26, 605 35,376| ~ 369,723 
Hogs— 
De LACiDACOM ASE eEsbie ass os 8020s anee 4,206 77,944 18,929 13e3821 16,641 131,263 
CMAPCTN ROD ee Was HR aches Sloss are: 6: 6 or0.0/ a.e-slels 7,259 45,232)* 11,425 IEE 14,746 90,329 
BNECUATR eee care Somes wea eee 6 ,096 14,116 18 ,857 35,872 47,554 122,636 
eka SIM OO Une wersicare sa Gis Sissies «6 arkie 13,501} 129,963 45,776 83,321 99,677; 373,168 
TAG AWG eer ete io ic orbs ie bei haw ees 3,256 9,940 9 329 21,045 13 553 57,389 
llbes WS Wale) qe cen SOE eee eee 614 1,191 4,555 9,313 2,415 18 ,174 
Shop harseeeee. «sash etek cheer eet 7,215 20,193 8,555 12 ,654 10,264 59 , 533 
Hie histandtescers).. acc... kcct sane: 6,556 10,509 21,045 40,230 25,620) 104,282 
inate di cher Ste eerie Aco Sicack over e he. 163 229 316 834 476 2,045 
SONYA On Tebed ered sha ss ay sikauela sia 752 2,480 4,101 10,203 7,201 24 ,868 
SOM NOM ork een ce ke bea 838 8,271 3,642 6,048 6,056 25,153 
SSeS eR: chic eee tre co tee base os 137 869 481 1,086 515 3,143 
NURTCIGRINIOULe Me tah ae fas cs edie tices 2,490 6,182 263 633 11,187 205709 
TINGUAIS, SAOESe = osc cokes new cs 53,083} 327,119] 147,274] 246,091} 255,905) 1,032,738 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Lambs....... Good handy weight..... 46,425] 160,576 19,869 11,862 27,088] 269,795 
Good: heavy. 55. vas. -. 28,870 4,102 ihe, 810 2,934 42 ,256 
AC OMANINOMS  aies8t ee ries ce.n et 33,748 15,360 9,156 5,049 3 , 662 74,086 
PUCK SEES Re Saito hee ® 30,736 18 ,037 849 602 237 52,751 
Sheep isis Good Gawny.:stoncseei < 255 1,529 863 3,961 Bao 8,976 
Good handy weight..... 3,744 17,925 4,389 15,505 6,420 48 123 
Oayinirercite ay Henn See 9,839 6,299 1,648 1,226 2,041 22,105 
Unclassified s.. 4.250... 11,376 1,036 3 1,432 9 332 24,668 
Totals, Sheep and Lambs....... 164,988} 224,864 37,549 40,447 54,049] 542,760 


1Totals include small numbers from other sources. 


Slaughtering and Meat-packing.—The tendency to large scale production 
in this industry is shown in the summary of census records below. The number 
of establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds. The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small 
number of large establishments has resulted in the utilization of by-products and 
in a marked increase in economy and efficiency of operation. In addition to the 
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principal statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1911, annual 
figures collected through the Census of Industry for the years 1925 to 1929 are 
included in Table 15, whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected estab- 
lishments in 1929 and 1930 are shown in Table 16. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1871-1911, annually 1924-1929. 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.1 
Wstablishments: on secce tee eee No. 193 203 527 57 80 
Woanitalanvosted...<coetecs es $ 419 ,325 154495677 281733077) Vos o9SskG2ite Lo. a 088 
TEA IOV. COS veteran rorsicke the Ske easielol oene ess No. 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 
Salaries and wages..............0000. $ 145,376 209 ,483 503 ,053 1,020,164] 2, 685, 518 
Cost of materials: ccc. cs. hemes $ 2,942,786} 3,163,576} 5,554,246] 19,520,058 40,951,761 
V alhieOLproducusiesiacnce asa iseeet $ 3,799,552 4,084,133 7,125,831] 22,217,984] 48,527,076 

Description. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Establishments........ No. 74 74 73 76 75 74 
Capital invested....... $ 56,675,118] 54,316,043) 55,712,724) 60,612,029) 66,198,507] 67, ia. 803 
Employees..........%.. No. 10,016 10,709 10,685 11,048 11,244 0,762 
Salaries and wages..... $ 13,127 ,504)* 13,549 545) 134757,6388)* 14,551,250 1435242 362 gel, ae 716 
Cost of materials....... $ | 106,764,011] 132,329,355] 139,200,096} 133,076,361) 142,396,342] 151,814,517 
Value of products...... $ | 183,740,271} 163,816,810] 167,127,091 167,220,892 174,096,419 185,842,902 


1 Includes only establishments employing five hands and over. 


16.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 


1929 and 1939. 
1928. 1930. 
Month. —_—- OO |] 
Cattle. 1 Calves. Sheep. Hogs. Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
No No No No. No No No No 
JAnUaATY:- eee eee 57, 17D 14,004 35,052] 248,855 54,345 14,137 30,879] 206,542 
Me pruaryence +> s. 43,370 13,974|° 20,598 207,871 40,703 15,981 20,064 167,722 
IMAT Ch Ss wan wie 44 848 28,758 21,267 215,290 43 ,429 30,818 24,208 168 ,370 
April meee een eee 50,942 54,359 19,411 207,929 44,065 56,068 26,839 161,804 
Mia vices ste een eeecies 49 ,635 60,552 16,857 187,493 48 ,466 59,227 22,584 174,082 
VHNO Ace ate woes 42,499 50,993 24,962 160,886 40,356 41,545 Belts 159,200 
Veena etree 57,201 47,683 54,818 158 ,824 45,815 34,741 55,933 127,031 
AMICUS ot ccetoate ee 60,453 38 ,448 76,702 160,845 48 , 231 26,736 79,223 123,580 
September......... 66,159 aileeyval 92,555 142,360 53,662 29,876 114,460 139 ,804 
October......... ae 85,797 33,875 177,594 207,192 68,613 27,897 184,560 160,432 
November........ 88 ,386 25,489 135,250 234,319 57,503 20,562 98 ,252 167,501 
December......... 55,401 15,275 49 ,868 221,297 56,829 18,649 52,564 170,257 
Totals....... 701,866) 414,781) 724,944) 2,353,161] 602,017] 376,237) 745,119] 1,926,325 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1929 is estimated at 667,461,257 pounds of beef, 798,639,058 pounds of pork and 
68,848,278 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef on 
this basis amounts to 68-13 pounds; pork, 81:52 pounds, and mutton and lamb, 
7:03 pounds, a total of 156-68 pounds of meats per capita per annum. The cor- 
responding data for other animal products are as. follows:—butter, 293,484,036 
pounds and 29°95 pounds; cheese, 34,782,012 pounds and 3-55 pounds; eggs, 299,- 
256,707 dozen and 30-55 dozen; nd DOU: 108,673,236 pounds and 11-09 pounds. 
Details are given in Table 17. 
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17.—Total and Per Capita Consumption of Meats and Live-Steck Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1925-1929. 


Consumption per capita:..... ees ce 


Item. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
BEEF. 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No 1,921,464 1,902,032 1,993 ,454 1,948,790 1,953 ,399 
Estimated dressed weight........... b. | 691,727,040} 684,731,520) 707,676,170) 691,820,450) 693 456,645 
Imports of beef...........0..00c cee . 381,563} 325,127] 249,897| 2,519,091| 5,235,412 
“ | 692,108,603] 685,056,647| 707,926,067| 694,339,541] 698,692,057 
Exports of beef..............00.00555 “ | 34,627,700] 27,233,800] 56,741,800| 47,136,700) 31,230,800 
Totals, consumption................. “ | 657,480,903] 657,822,847] 651,184,267 647,202,841) 667,461,257 
Consumption per capita.............. % 70-21 70-05 68-41 67-01 68-13 
PORK. 
Siaughtered in Canada.............,. No. 5,720,372] 5,636,011] 5,964,827) 5,880,096] 5,747,114 
Estimated dressed weight........... Ib. | 812,292,824] 800,313,562) 847,005,434] 834,973,632] 816,090,188 
PANDOTUS OM DOL Kien. ous ieee oo kecen ness SS 16,132,187) 16,062,301] 10,706,633] 13,975,142] 21,506,270 
“ | 828,425,011] 816,375,863] 857,712,067] 848,948,774] 837,596,458 
PUAN LOTS. cece tints ne cs sce a ous. “ | 149,809,300] 109,983,400] 82,581,700} 52,354,100) 38,957,400 
PPOtaISs CONSUMPTION. ..6c se ces vas sc “| 678,615,711] 706,392,463) 775,130,367] 796,594,674] 798,639,058 
Consumption per capita.............. <¢ 72-47 75-23 81-43 82-48 81-52 
MUTTON AND LAMB. 

Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 1,205,780} 1,394,978) 1,450,222} 1,528,386 1,625 ,508 
Estimated dressed weight........... lb. | 48,231,200} 55,799,120} 58,008,880} 61,135,440] 65,020,320 
Imports of mutton and lamb......... ss 1,320,739 1,672,906 1,946,037 QrSoe One 4,401,258 
ie 49 551,939] 57,472,026) 59,954,917] 63,468,011) 69,421,578 
Exports of mutton and lamb......... se 2,640,600} -1,274,000 1,889,200 1,127,800 573,300 
Totals, consumption.........60..6..% <6 46,911,339] 56,198,026} 58,065,717) 62,340,211] 68,848,278 

Consumption per capita.............. 4 5-01 5-98 6-10 6- Mie 

. SUMMARY OF ALL MEATS. 
BOE ey octal e WI SAIS so 5d « dw Ib. 70-21 70-05 68-41 67-01 68-13 
LATS Aig aut de iA matey aia a ie sak eager aes om 72-47 UPR 81-438 82-48 81-52 
lari toned Jammy. Sf 3 S28). ec iraeo 4 5-01 5-98 6-10 6-45 7:03 
Totals, Consumption of All 
Meats per capita........... 4 147-69 151-26 155-94 155-94 156-68 
’ BUTTER. 

ie hand, Jon! 6-202 1 BN. Ib. | 23,316,255] 10,015,826] 14,548,427] 21,609,123] 13,785,942 
Production—Creamary.............. | 169,494,967] 177,209,287) 176,978,947] 168,027,039] 170,810,230 
Home-made.:.......... “ | 100,000,000} 95,000,000} 95,000,000} 90,000,000} 88,000,000 
LEGGE gi Loige SECA ANIAM Ae 3 ee ae gee 99,748 9,151,882] 11,208,819] 16,801,656) 35,928,249 
“ } 292,910,970] 291,376,995] 297,736,193) 296,487,818] 308,524,421 
Me ceri in Se Bn) aSescidos dds couse “| 26,646,535 9,814,013 2,696 ,000 1,994,800 1,400,400 
“ 1|-266,264,435} 281,562,982) 295,040,193] 294,443,018) 307,124,021 
STA TEAT@s att OE CME § (ROT ea aed ns 10,015,826} 14,548,427) 21,609,123] 13,785,942} 13,689,985 
Totals, consumption............. z 3 ; . “ | 256,248,609 267,014,555 273,431,070] 280,657,076) 293 434,036 
: es 27-36) 28-44 28-72 29-06 29-95 
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17.—Total and Per Capita Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1925-1929—concluded. | 


Item. | 1925. | 1926. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
CHEESE. 
Omiltand) Janey 97. cece ee ee ene Ib. 14,559,236] 22,410,952) 23,302,293) 20,844,826] 18,464,126 
Production—Factory............... . © | 177,189,113] 171,731,631} 138,056,908} 144,584,619] 118,746,286 
Hlome-madoues. 2. S70 iY 500 ,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 490 ,000 
PIMPOLESE. .c TRE ROR, hese setae oc “¢ 10,274,338 1,218,626 1,720,797 1,778,761 2,103,724 
“ | 202,482,687] 195,861,219] 163,579,998] 167,708,206] 139,804,136 
XDOPESAG PAC Ee Se ER Sa. hates “| 150,742,900] 184,656,000} 110,533,000} 114,152,500] 92,946,100 
: as 51,739,787] 61,205,219} 53,046,998] 53,555,706) 46,858,036 
Onthand= Weer3ls.. 5.2 awe meta ss 22,410,962] 23,302,293] 20,844,826) 18,464,126} 12,076,024 
shotalssconswnntions=c2 sete eee of 29,328,825] 37,902,926] 32,202,172) 35,091,580) 34,782,012 
Consumption per capita.............. rf 3-13 4-04 3-38 3-63 3-55 
EGGS. 
Production—Harm.. «5 . 0. Bis. Oe6. doz.| 224,778,867) 237,080,399] 253,277,227] 268,456,053] 274,317,872 
PINOT sn. feaskorsp ee revero tenes sees s 25,000,000) 25,000,000) 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000 
LMP ort see ee a Ate a ee Le if 3,726,311 4,479,815 4,576,671 3,016,702 1,086,664 
“| 253,505,178] 266,560,214] 282,853,898) 296,472,755) 300,404,536 
ixportsmneee ace. eet eee See cs 2,466,270 1,776,559 448 ,206 988 ,484 1,147,829 
LLotalssconsimption a. eek seeeee “ | 251,038,908] 264,783,655] 282,405,692} 295,484,271] 299,256,707 
Consumption par capita.............. cs 26-81 28-20 29-67 30-59 30-55 
POUR Ye 
fT OOltry=—-On-bariiian sv, donates ats No.| 48,133,969} 50,108,516] 50,178,485] 53,779,539] 59,932,963 
Hilsewhere ss eee ce 7,082,000 7,082,000 7,082 ,000 7,082,000 7,082,000 
PROD aIS saan cess Pia ee cere Ae 55,215,969) 57,190,516) 57,260,485) 60,861,539) 67,014,963 
Marketings Sere: isrecouate a oa eheterine car ereerrerete si 16,198,919) 16,524,252) 16,497,025] 17,470,580) 19,246,899 
Estimated dressed Wele lites aonenenn lb. 96,718,924! 97,681,758] 96,782,064) 102,409,964] 113,105,085 
EUXDOLLSt.. cobneric ea ce 4 7,564 , 987 7,398 , 974 4,557,045 4,618,298 4,431,849 
Totals, consumption...............+. os 89,153,937} 90,282,784] 92,225,019} 97,791,666) 108,673,236 
Consumption per Capita.............. es 9-51 9-61 9-69 10-12 11-09 


Interprovincial and International Trade in Meats.—Ontario was the largest 
shipper of meats, moving a total of 77,448,937 pounds out of the province during 
the year 1929. Beef handled amounted to 30,206,828 pounds, veal 1,157,352 
pounds, mutton and lamb 885,800 pounds, fresh pork 1,616,060 pounds, cured 
pork 22,601,132 pounds, pure lard 5,838,877 pounds, lard compound’*15529,070 
pounds, and miscellaneous meat products 13,609,318 pounds. Manitoba shipped 
72,950,629 pounds, the principal items including 25,035,879 pounds of beef, 1,362,- 
895 pounds of veal, 411,729 pounds of mutton and lamb, 4,079,736 pounds of 
fresh pork, 7,662,773 pounds of cured pork, 2,836,914 pounds of pure lard, 692,068 
pounds of lard compound, and 31,368,640 pounds of miscellaneous products. 
Shipments from Quebec totalled 35,507,122 pounds, 7,885,734 pounds being beef, 
2,015,438 pounds veal, 365,931 pounds mutton and lamb, 1,381,511 pounds fresh 
pork, 2,870,932 pounds cured pork, 590,120 pounds pure lard, 754,768 pounds lard 
compound, and 19,142,688 pounds miscellaneous products. Alberta shipments 
aggregated 10,864,913 pounds made up of 1,365,711 pounds of beef, 205,859 pounds 
of veal, 44,258 pounds of mutton and lamb, 1,234,414 pounds of fresh’ pork, 
4,338,067 pounds of cured pork, 745,958 pounds of pure lard, 1,898 pounds of 
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lard compounds, and 2,928,748 pounds of miscellaneous items. Shipments from 
Saskatchewan were as follows: beef 1,864,452 pounds, veal 111,187 pounds, mut- 
ton and lamb 9,227 pounds, fresh pork 1,253,245 pounds, cured pork 2,516,334 
pounds, lard 369,620 pounds, miscellaneous 435,731 pounds, a total of 6,559,796 
pounds. Totals for other provinces were: Prince Edward. Island 30,915 pounds, 
Nova Scotia 383,980 pounds, New Brunswick 171,297 pounds, and British Colum- 
bia 818,972 pounds. Details of these shipments will be found at pp. 52-69 of the 
“Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1929”, which may be obtained on 
application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1927-30, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 
. 624-543, and imports in Table 13 at pp. 544-575. Exports and imports are 
also available by calendar years 1925-1929, and may be found on pp. 88, 90 and 
91 of the report on “ Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1929”. At pp. 
233-252 of the report on “Trade of Canada (Imports for Consumption and Ex- 
ports), Calendar Year 1929” are given figures of exports of “ Animals and Animal 
Products” for 1928 and 1929 and imports of this class for the same calendar 
years will be found at pp. 40-59. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government towards the construction and equipment of cold 
storage warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder 
being administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 18 shows for 1930 
the number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. 
The latter amounts to 52,089,044 cubic feet, of which 9,800,865 cubic feet apply to 
48 warehouses subsidized under the Act, while 42,288,179 cubic feet apply to 495 
non-subsidized warehouses. 

18.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1930. 


Notre.—The figuresinthis table are supplied through the courtesy of J. F. Singleton, Chief of the 
Division of Dairy Markets and Cold Storage, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. Total Warehouses. 

Provinces. Num- | Refriger- Gost Total Num- } Refriger- 
ber. | ated Space. . Subsidy. ber. | ated Space. 

cu. ft $ $ cu. ft 

Prince Edward Island............... ye 212,538 66,970 20,091 if 276,662 
BMS COLIN ee tetas iis ce See wee 6 1,967,197] 2,596,965 779 ,090 22 2,617,906 
Reo SOTURS WICKS oh cdc sc see eds dees 3 1,162,761 537,996 161,399 25 1,464,816 
DOE OE rrr eet ca elses a 565,914 601,227 180,368 89} 11,497,146 
OE TAO se eee Nad, ais Rat osatcke ofa bielone : 19} 3,438,536) 2,294,147 688 , 244 192} 16,761,445 
BEL OIAN ee lice.» densest cna ccs « 1 27,500 ,000 9,600 Slip oso one 
BGiALCNOW AIL ACs asics Seced sense. 4 437,596 268,707 80,612 48 1,996,417 
SES VE RO ak Re aa 2 351,059 242,000 72,600 30 4,263 ,418 
BPPIGISIVOOMMDIA.. co. sc eden e sae: 4) 1,637,764) - 1,647,217 494,165 78} 7,653,960 
TE OL OM 8 a - - = - 1 44,900 
PRUE AAS et thie See cto es 48} 9,800,865} 8,287,229) 2,486,169 543] 52,089,044 


_ Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage 
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data is included in the report on “ Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics”, 
published annually. In Table 19 are included statistics by months, for 1929 and 
1930, of the stocks of food in cold storage and in process of cure, for various 


important commodities. 


19.—Stocks of Food on Hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 


Commodities, 1929 and 1930. 


Nore.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month as published by the Agri- 
cultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Month. 


PACIOES Gaga neice ote-cas Scr ie trace 


September 


Mcetobersacucecesien Gomer eee 


November 


ee 


IDecemibermen wis ee 


JARUALY Vth cokes « arteties!: 


ANISUS ESe cee ene ees ees 


Octoberen. can reece rae 


seer ene 


JanUaTV coe cee a. 


eoeee 


IN OUSt eee one 


October... 
November 


December..... 


JANUALY =... es 


seeee 


UNV ERTS Scone SRE 


October... 


November..... 
December..... 


Ce 


3,222,100 


Eggs. 


doz. 

4 648 ,252 
3,007,013 
1,843,169 
2,148,132 
7,582,875 
15,163,010 
19,620,619 
19,981,082 
18,811,843 
16,538 ,821 
11,560,569 
6,793,471 


2,673 ,387 
1,973,697 
1,684,417 
2,871,802 
7,107,522 
14,350,844 
18 321,653 
19 ,8:0,451 
20,286,049 
19,603 ,813 
15,795 ,287 
10,781,995 


lb. 
16,182,058 
21,898 ,445 
25,354,632 
26,555,711 
26,106,243 
23 ,548 ,479 
19,164,657 
13 ,233 ,849 
10,633 ,300 
6,709,784 
6,096 ,357 
9,905,771 


13,719 ,067 
17,245,773 
17,688 ,497 
19,393 ,576 
18 386, 148 
17,145 ,989 
15 532,652 
10,933,165 
8,717,730 
5,611,383 
5,553 , 604 
6,556,210 


Butter. 


lb, 
13,785,942 
11,131,948 
8,332,417 
4,063 , 692 
2,619,053 
3,191,013 
11,437,015 
21,210,760 
26,297,700 
27,365,196 
24,014,851 
18,122,416 


13 ,689 ,985 
13 ,931,530 
13 ,289 ,329 
12,503 ,563 
8 446,549 
11,163,780 
22,822 3828 
33,605 ,009 
40,224,517 
38,726,275 
34,388,704 
29,215,701 


lb. 
8,395,771 
7,465,688 
10,432,108 
10,042,265 
9,760,830 
11,605,116 
10,920,148 
9,805,774 
8,861,491 
7,710,562 
7,915,124 
8,786,038 


7,442,149 
7,705,376 
8,332,455 
8,279,315 
8,145,177 
9,118,678 
12,167,056 
8,210,092 
6,863 , 684 
6,770,763 
5,539,872 
6,116,393 


Cheese. 


lb. 
18 464,126 
16,714,715 
14,360,035 
13,294,163 
11,515,050 
10,511,558 
17,976,400 
28,319,446 
34,199,886 
30,557 ,958 
24,398,231 
14,206,948 


12,076,024 
10,317,278 
8,859,570 
6,350,320 
6,407,755 
6,471,834 
15,784,046 
25,247,333 
30,976,401 
31,250,460 
24,800,773 
16,914,747 


In Process 
of Cure. 


10,566,326 
9,165,737 
8,469,387 
8,818,255 
7,937,959 
7,403 ,642 
6, 150,533 
6,595,959 


6,905,060]. 


7,036,585 
7,975,551 
8,563 ,057 
7,956 ,882 
8,281,858 
8,971,612 
7,166,168 
6,051,719 
5,204,122 
5,673,595 
6,498 , 772 


lb. 
19,947,553 
17,254,819 
14,774,706 


13,242,980; 


10,811,564 
8,989,952 
6,629,801 
8,387,262 
8,506,074 
9,738,214 

15,923,471 

24,711,475 


22,384,646 
19,663,738 
15,723,639 
14,915, 109 
12,487,921 
11,335,980 
10,099,051 
9,266,179 
8,399,448 
8,413,771 
10,094 , 202 
11,249,171 


2 ,863 ,828 
2,880,955 
2,661,353 
2,642,115 
2,460,331 
2,689,915 
3,492,389 
3,420,799 
2,390,235 
1,519,565 
1,362,933 
1,816,342 


250,212 
216,904 


376,742 
257,230 
276,299 
221,175 
158 ,400 
154,792 
345,389 
389 , 789 
310,721 
446 ,396 
307,018 
200,033 


Ib. 
5,957,946 
4,649,132 
4,133,655 
3 ,883 ,094 
2,972,799 
1,607,219 

838 ,670 

688 ,922 
_ 822,245 
1,195,456 
4,714,403 
7,784,405 


8,650,621 
7,694,632 
5,302,946 
5,875,689 
4,979 ,455 
3,120,029 
2,152,429 
1,515 ,856 
1,161,611 
1,871,147 
4,993,362 
7,250,633 


n 
Process 


197,985 
229,903 


287,941 
291,673 
- 250,261 
202,505 
176,315 
196,214 
134,773 
191,171 
90,262 
384, 160 
110,521 
130,568 


_ Poultry. 
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11,611,440 
10,606,197 
9,810,279 


2,790,249 
4,295,099 
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Section 5.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks. 1 


Bounties.—In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to 
encourage the production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Gov- 
ernment are recognized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have 
been made use of by Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties 
which involved payments in 1929-30 were those on hemp and on copper bars and 
rods. The amounts of these bounties paid in recent periods have been as 
follows :— 

Copper Bounties Paid in— 


Year ended June 30, 1925........ ancl CEES Re RN ov) ail UB Coleg sala ame ae $ 14,551.75 
Year ended June 30, 1926........ LOVSOS 2024 Sg AUPLOS.<.cnk x, ee ee ee 108 ,086.27 
Year ended June 30, 1927........ LORS 7 llc Oden ee tikes crcl. os svete oie 122,904.39 
Year ended June 30, 1928........ T2eo Tatoos wat Fe7 fi. SO ick carte dens 62,572.24 
Year ended June 30, 1929........ (hats ioe UE NLM OR Eau a ray Rete, aaron omy ol Pee 34,185.63 
Year ended June 30, 1930........ TORSO TaO LOST RG BOs ceric st ce tecta cee ae 54,285.75 
4 Mos. ended Oct.31, 1930........ Soo ZOO bsrat S644. eect. oe. a dt the 4,446.43 

LG CRS ee a 59,458,074 Ib. $401,082 46 

Hemp Bounties Paid in— 

Calendar Year 10265. 22 5.a!ose. ws 10/048 bgt ates ely «clues ee. Picker. o hretele $ 285.72 
(Calondar-y carol 72.3.2. cso ee DOS LUST OSH atl ee aye clean oe eit ae 2,792.43 
Calendar Yearl928.... 0000.04. S20 MS ZIA DS At dl PO het onshe cceter con 10,335.25 
Calonaan Year tg70s. 6)... GGG. Vis tbs ar Tew ee eu a Bias cin ciean « 7,493.77 
10 Mos. ended Oct. 31, 1930...... DAGROUD MOS Revbedl Cartier erates ae 2,465.02 

12 Cy ei et eam te Ce oe 1,961,571 lb. $ 23,372.19 


Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on 
lead, on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, on zinc and on linen yarns, but the 
bounties on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921, on 
linen yarns in 1923 and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid 
in bounties on these commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: 
iron and steel and manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827 (Canada Year Book) 
1915, p. 460); lead (1899-1918) $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lbs. of lead; zinc 
$400,000; linen yarns $17,523; manila fibre (1903-1913), $367,962; crude petroleum 
(1905-1927) $3,457,173 on 233,135,217 gallons. (For quantities of crude petroleum 
and bounties paid in each year, see table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) 
Total payments for expired bounties between 1896 and 1929 aggregated $23,007,- 
701, which with the $401,032 paid on copper bars and rods and the $23,372 for 

hemp, make a total of $23,432,105. The existing bounty on copper bars and 
rods was extended to June 30, 1931 at the rate of 3c. per lb. by c. 15 of the 
Statutes of 1928. The Year Book of 1915, pp. 459-461, gave a description of the 
bounties that had been payable since 1883, as well as tables showing, for each 
commodity, the quantities on which bounties were annually paid and the 
amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 inclusive. For details of 
the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 

A bounty on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of iron or steel was 
authorized by c. 6 of the Statutes of 1930. By that Statute, manufacturers of 
iron and steel may be paid 494c. per ton of bituminous coal mined in Canada, 

converted into coke in Canada and used by such manufacturers in the smelting 
of iron ore or in the manufacture of steel ingots or steel castings in Canada. 
This bounty was established on the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Maritime Claims relating to the manufacture of iron or steel by the use of 
Canadian coal. 


she 1 Information regarding bounties has been revised by H. B. Borbridge, Chief Accountant, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, and information regarding patents, copyrights and trade marks by 
TT. L. Richard, Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 

& 
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Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the 
Crown from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are, in Canada, 
a purely statutory grant and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of 
Lower Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of 
patent rights to inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the 
province. Upper Canada passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick passed theirs at later dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating 
Act was passed applying to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act 
assigned the granting of patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The 
Dominion Patent Act of 1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the 
basis of all succeeding Acts. 

The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 
to Noah Cushing of Quebec; 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and, under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces 
3,160 patents were granted. 

Letters patent of inventions are now issued subject to the provisions of Chap- 
ter 150 R'S.C. 1927, and applications for protection relating to the same should 
be addressed to The Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 

Invention means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 

The growth of Canadian inventions is shown by the fact that an average of 
1,422 patents was issued annually to Canadians during the decade 1920-29. 
The business of the Office has gradually continued to expand and the number 
cf applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the 
beginning of the present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 
&,681 applications were received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1980 there were 14,288 applications, with fees 
amounting to $478,327, as compared with 13,062 and $484,498 respectively in 
1929. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, the number of patents granted 
was 10,401 as compared with 9,335 in 1929, an increase of 1,066. Of the patents 
of 1930, 6,586 or 63 p.c. were issued to United States inventors, 1,169 to Cana- 
dians and 941 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, while Germany with 
669, France with 295 and Sweden with 114, came next in number of inventors 
to whom patents were issued. Table 20 shows the distribution of the Canadian 
patentees for the years 1920 to 1930 by province of residence. 


20.—Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1920-1939. 


Province. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980. 


No.-| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 

Panes Wderard: Talandsoe. fae Q:|-:228:| 9 wd: thoes) deena 2el> ee Salen he eae en 3 
INOW COULS ve caters ssh ere eee: 29 29 22 35 | # 41 26 30 19 24 16 17 
Newibrnswick:. 2k. eee. 22 33 14 21 | ® 14 24 24 DA 12 17 16 
[@iivel efron Nene es Waban oe soo care 312 331 276 430 312 302 YP? 320 298 293 282 
Ontario (22k. eer eee ee 636 708 508 845 673 559 561 499 537 538 500 
Mianitopaar. cma ie ohicudt-o ae 86 118 75 158 | # 83 66 68 eee aia 61 72 
Saskatchewan. se endeee 94 119 101 166 106 101 90 68 100 93 81 
Alberta gegelt: Seat 33 8 Lee oti 116 127 96 155 123 95 95 82 88 98 71 
British:Columbia. pede. eke 147 Vie 103 202 174 7 150 129 152 148 126 
Yiurkowanaden- We: een - 1 - ~ - _ - - - - 


TOtalS oe nn seams 1,451 |1,645 |1,199 |2,021 [1,533 |1,302 1,292 |1,232 1,285 {1,265 | 1,169 
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It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario 


and Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation 


a 


ae eke ee 


of the number of patentees in relation to population shows that, for the fiscal 
year 1930, the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia. 
Thus, in this province, in 1930, one patent was granted for every 4,740 persons, 
the other provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, 
being placed in order as follows:—Ontario, 6,620; Alberta, 9,300; Manitoba, 
9,330; Saskatchewan, 10,890; Quebec, 15,030; New Brunswick, 26,470; Prince 
Edward Island, 28,590; and Nova Scotia, 32,580. 


21.—_Statistics of Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1926-1939. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Appheaions TOT Mavontsceec 4 . si... og AWS coe ae No. 133 11,406 11,845 13,062 14,288 
PONE TAME C cues erases tots « bu % the ss syn lexecyo a0 Le 11,001 10,018 9,518 9 335 10,401 
Certificates for renewal fees....0. 0.600000... ae. = 1,761 2,204 319 404 149 
GIRS SHE oe CINE 6 Ge oe a ee ss 396 397 370 334 363 
PE MOEMONT ST PRE re nc here ee ko makes = 5,948 6,409 7,011 8,227 9,505 


PRORTeROIVEOR NON AG Sygid. ket enki. aa es a $ 455,211 438 , 690 412,146 | 434,498 478 ,327 


As will be seen from Table 21 the increased activity in invention which was 
manifested during 1928-29 has been still more marked in the fiscal year 1929-30. 
With few exceptions the activity has been distributed over the whole field of 
invention. 

In the chemical and allied arts the use of cellulose derivatives in the pro- 
duction of artificial threads and fibres and their treatment for the making of 
fancy products, the production of synthetic resins for various uses and the 
manufacture of synthetic drugs and dyes have been the subjects of increased 
numbers of applications. 

The increasing use of electrical power for industrial and domestic purposes 
has resulted in a large number of applications for generation, transmission and 
control apparatus. In connection with talking picture machines many improve- 
ments have been made in the use of photo-electric cells, and in the construction 
of thermionic valves for radio and other uses there is a marked increase in the 
number of applications. Submarine cable applications for the elimination of 
distortion of signals have materially increased. Automatic telephones and tele- 
vision apparatus have formed the subject of many applications, particularly by 
specialists connected with large organizations. Electric, gas and vapour dis- 
charge lamps for general lighting, advertising signs and for use in the production 
of ultra-violet radiations have greatly developed and applications relating to 
transportation such as road, railway and aeronautical vehicles, brakes, clutches, 
couplings and propellers showed a good general increase. In inventions of 
machinery for the mechanical keeping of accounts and compilation of statistics 
and of calculating and cash register machines there has also been considerable 
activity. 


Copyrights and Trade Marks.—Registration of Copyright is governed by 

c. 32, RS.C., 1927, and an application for protection relating to same should be 
addressed to The Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 

. The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in ec. 32, 

RS.C. 1927) sets out in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright and in sec- 
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tion 5, its duration. “Copyrights shall subsist in Canada .. . in every 
original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the 
date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign 
country which has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the additional Pro- 
tocol . . . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which 
the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this 
Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death”. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain 
full copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, 
foreign countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as 
well as in Canada. 

The Trade Marks Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by c. 10 of the 
Statutes of 1928, bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Conven- 
tion for Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 
with regard to refusal to register certain trade marks. The renewal of expired 
trade-mark registration was also provided for, while it was also enacted that in 
certain cases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada 
for the cancellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its 
registration. 


22._Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-30. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

—————— i ——————EE—eEe 

Copymaitstrer istered s.cmasten. ce eter ere No. 2,861 3,167 2,889 3,048 4,072 
Certiticatos OL COpy Ti @hibaen sere eee oe ie 2,600 2,935 2,649 2,781 3,849 
‘Tradeanarks registered: .0-- eae pee ee oe es 2,203 1,828 2,210 2,316 3,143 
Industrial designs registered..................- sf 525 376 411 337 408 
Mena ove rane ndtechiyatanjrceineels se pact Seas ee sen moe- 12 18 8 12 12. 
Assignments registered te...s 2c 8 ae eee eS 1,744 1,641 2005 2,055 2,282 
Keesireconved anetius). ants oe aan eae $ 79,927 79,239 83,791 95,741 96,591 


The following table gives the receipts, expenditures and surplus on account 
of patents, copyrights and trade marks for the fiscal years 1921-30. 


2d. 


Receipts, Expenditures and Surplus on Account of Patents, Copyrights and 
Trade Marks, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-30. 


Expenditures. 


Fiscal Year. Receipts... |——-$- ——| Surplus 
Civil Govy- Patent Contin- Total 
ernment. Record. gencies. a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
407 ,881 124,096 31,521 28,668 184,285 223,601 
454,886 150,650 22,594 28,950 202,193 252,693 
484 479 155,038 36,397 33 ,853 225,288 259,191 
459,780 166,593 32,052 28,446 227,091 232,689 
550,531 144 661 30,206 20,941 195,808 She Byes 
535,139 149 ,839 34,973 24,155 208 ,967 326,172 
517,930 152,631 34,613 27,766 215,010 302,919 
495 ,937 157,084 34,005 24,653 | 215,744 280,193 
530,239 162,005 29,749 26,870 218 ,624 311,615 
574,918 169 ,339 34,946 abeo22 235,907 339,011 
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Section 6.—Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas 
Inspection. ! 


Weights and Measures.—The object of weights and measures administra- 
tion is to provide and maintain uniform standard units for the conduct of 
industry and commerce. Weights and measures, indeed, are complementary to 
the currency. Short weight, whether arising from fraud or accident, is identical 
in effect with short change. 

Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in 
the hands of each Provincial Government, but passed to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in 1867, under section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were 
then taken to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity through- 
out the Dominion. 

What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada 
- was passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English 
weights and measures law, but the systern of weights and measures to be legally 
used in trade was greatly simplified. This Act established as the primary legal 
standards for Canada the imperial pound, gallon and yard, but in place of the 
system of stones, quarters, hundredweights (112 lb.) and the long ton (2,240 lIb.), 
it provided a decimal series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., and the 
short ton of 2,000 Ib. The only exceptions to this were the continued use of the 
old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec, and the use of the long ton 
(2,240 Ib.) in the coal-mining industry, but not for the retail sale of coal. The - 
troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal submultiples are the legal weights 
for the weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is legal for all 
transactions. 

Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 
by later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation 
is the Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, RS.C., 1927). 

The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada 
and equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred and attached to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For pur- 
poses of administration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge 
of a district inspector and suitable staff stationed in the larger cities throughout 
the country. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 

(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be sub- 
mitted to the Department at Ottawa for approval before being placed on 
the market. 

(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector 
before being sold or taken into use. | 

(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved 
by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where 
devices are brought to the inspection offices. 

(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being 
defined by Order in Council, and all moneys so collected are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


1 The material on Weights and Measures has been revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights 
and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce and that on Electricity and Gas Inspection 


- by J. L. Stiver, Director, Hlectrical and Gas Standards Laboratories, Department of Trade and 
~ Commerce. 
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The following table is a summary of the articles and machines ars Soe in 
the fiscal year 1929-30. 


24.—_Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930. 


Percentage 

Article. Submitted.| Verified. | Rejected. of 
Rejections. 

No. No. No. p:c. 
Weights: a)..42 cee ee. ook. eee eee ae 85,631 81, ne 3,956 4-6 
Weirhts: metric... ose ance ec aera cee 1,214 1,195 19 1:5 
Misstresoficapacitivis arcs tere en Akos tt Pee na eee 90,302 89,581 721 0-8 
Measuresof lonethy, eon 8 aetna aces 11,695 11 561 135 1-1 
IM CansS) sonnets chr cone, tes snes tara een eee 71,166 71,084 82 0-1 
Lee-credim: Containers’). cciescertits « Tee cee aan 47,408 47,407 if i 
Babcock, classware.s.20 sat ae ae a ee 34,354 34,008 346 1-0 
Measuring Gevicess, ciate aes seas eee ee ee 45,945 41 294 4,651 10-1 
Weighingimachinesy.....0.€:c-e ou ee 185,720 165,090 20,630 41-1 
Weiehing machines metric... 2.60.02. os oe ek 504 482 2B: 4-3 
hain KV WA BO1IS 15 ofc. lithe seat ee Mere OE a ee eee Te 1,265 | 8 0-6 
TotalsitsdGaawe see Sane ween ee 575,218 544, 642 39,571 5-3 


The total revenue collected by the Service during the year amounted to 
$407,359, and the total expenses, including salaries, totalled $344,566. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—The Electricity and Gas Inspection 
Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce administers three Acts, the 
Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C. 
1927), and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act (c. 54, R.S.C. 1927). 

The latest report of the Branch shows 489,569 electricity and gas meters 
tested in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1980, as compared with 459,159 in the 
preceding year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection — 
was $329,006, as compared with an expenditure of $223,937. The Branch also col- 
lected $318,792 as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Elec- 
tricity and Fluid Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only 
$210. 

Statistics collected as a by-product of the administration of the last-named 
Act will be found on p. 386, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. 
Here, however, may be given statistics collected by the Branch in the process 
of administration and showing the phenomenal increase in the number of con- 
sumers of electricity in the past fifteen years, from 505,597 to 1,582,505 (Table 
25); the lesser increase in the gas meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 639,295 
in 1930 (Table 26); and the number of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 
1920 to 1930, classified as carburetted water gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural 
gas and acetylene gas (Table 27). 


25.—Number of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-19390. 


Fiscal Year. Number. Fiscal Year. Number. 
TOUS es... AAS EEE S teks oe eee 505,597 19938: Fs. . SRE. See See eee 1, 046.831 
UGE G Pico tarepe a ices kl cares mia a cee aes 517, 629 LOD As NS cit oo has Boerne or eee ae 1,094,639 
TG 7... SSAA aR Ac ore ee Ce oa 594,737 LOD Dee TAA Shee: ie eae Sr ane mere, eee 2 1,165,664 
1 C07 Se Re ee RE Ege oh eS ace Pe 661, 403 E926 Bee Aan he 5. detertars be aateeres 1, 240, 752 
TE) Ae Ne eee Re PC ACES ER oh ae ios RRS oun Bayt 717,776 WOW ip A ee I el GM a RRR cn rum te 1,314, 428 
E920 SA). Box Mok bendee: cae. f eee 743, 468 1928. tjscee bt. icemest ated. dee. tee eee 1,412,521 
EOD 1: cs cvenayshn ogegeteicr <kgNae: «ANE REN ee. ore 860,379 TQ2QOS” More cr. Koren etl» cna ee ett ass ta 1, 499.872 
LM PA ae. ae ee are Ie eS 945,599 LOSOR 2 Seeks ots pc eet 2) ea revo to meee 1,582,505 
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26.—Number of Gas Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1916-19390. 


Fiscal Year. Manufac- Natural Acetylene Total 

tured Gas. Gas. Gas. ; daca 

No. No. No. No. 
Rae UMMC CE Me Moen cc stele betes © slevwiclorteis uiawg oes 199,514 67,940 - 267,454 
MA ee Sa eee T Oe «cS Oo wR Sian Soe cikls oe ete via wav ple eS 314,915 55,697 - 370,612 
SCE MO ee Matter a ic ha. cs, aks oniie Gane chet is 325, 244 88,795 - 414, 039 
Oe Eee RIN: fe forsi cielo eee ss ¢.5 wie 6 als. oe sia naieteN oo «08 336, 388 91,056 - 427,444 
Bey, AGS aR TE CIN cea TR SAS Sods es wg brie Coe RETA» 350,777 85, 004 513 436,294 
es Ae Pete Coe cE trols lao ale bard, Kelas. warcleih orcisieiehe ots 361,479 98 , 494 577 460,550 
eet Res ott lc Bete sistas Ce His wit G voc Scie Ca ctinae aN Ls os 366, 840 101,785 430 469,055 
UTES Toye. pauadtn Be S Sano ie oe ge 379,459 102,007 438 481,904 
| Teluye oa Ne sisters Seta ae ae nae yu, odin * 390,548 105, 804 425 496,777 
RAD mere ead ERE CER tat . cua R ue toate es « 405,471 106,861 404 512,736 
“TEARS ao BA cats URI, SR a a Ae 7 See ng rere 443 , 067 85, 752 425 529,244 
ee ERROR gs Ss es obs esis bun GiB atvlers aes 462,496 90,302 358 553, 156 
UES Sang 2 ata eae Pe SSE Cie Sterns acl Steno 482,076 98,915 857 581,348 
USERS coat arsstyie’ Sadat a ce een an he 6 0 ate tea inti 504, 500 107,504 116 612,120 


PI a 


Be. REN. MISS Ete Ba PE. pet. cteh. ao Leemia guess Sete 520, 788 118,390 117 639, 295 


27.—_Number of Cubic Feet of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-390. 


Fiscal Carburetted Coke Oven Natural Acetylene 
Year. Water Gas. Coal Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Total. 
cu. {t. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
POZO oe aes ae 4, 487,511,639] 6,787,370, 045 -| 17,117,100,328 1,669,650} 28,393,651, 662 
Pe cackiveveiere » 5,331, 442,415} 7,096,221, 745 - - = = 
ESS ae en 4, 668,391,857) 8,433,860, 903 - | 11,289,592, 401 1,005,000} 24,392,850, 161 
eae eee 6,632,961, 609] 7,637,113, 997 132,000] 12,238,836,883 1,165,395} 26,510,207, 884 
Lot Pd ee aes 5,214,843, 290] 8,042, 882,100 3,188,600] 14,866,618, 700 1,194,059} 28,128, 726,149 
OF ot sab bye 5, 254,802,700} 7,824,192,540 91,628,300} 10,525,604, 563 1,266,109] 23,697,494, 212 
BOLO oc cioes o8 4,835, 613,326] 8,149.894,391) 1,449,794,500} 13,004,469,776 1,210,894} 27,440,982,887 
MO asc 5,804, 503,468] 8,405,556,329) 1,049,978,000} 17,863,365, 700 1,247,108} 33,124,650, 905 
POOR Sa A 6,883, 634,603) 7,488, 964,653) 1,680,237,100} 20,365,048, 768 1,325,510] 36,419,210, 634 
M029 ce hics 4,550,828, 600] 6,273, 274,533] 6,097,920,366] 25,491,446, 000 647,168} 42,414,116, 667 
BOSO cs cue 30 4, 456,996,628} 5,802,653,503| 8,153,473,000| 31,880,844, 600 847,230) 50,294,814,961 


Section 7.—Siatistics of Wholesale and Retail 
Merchandising. ! 


Comprehensive information regarding the distribution of commodities to the 
consumer is an outstanding need in the field of statistical effort at the present 
time. Statistics of production have helped to solve many of the problems of 
production, thus rendering it more efficient. We have very little information 
of an exact nature about wholesale and retail distribution, yet some of the most 
important business problems of the day are concerned with this field of activity 
by which goods reach the ultimate consumer from the manufacturer and pro- 
ducer. It is to be expected that if a comprehensive picture of the channels 
through which commodities are distributed and services rendered to consumers 
was made available, it would lead to many economies and aid in the develop- 
ment of more efficient distribution. 


In connection with the 1931 population census there will be taken a census 
of merchandising and service establishments, the purpose of which will be to 
obtain the much needed comprehensive picture of the distribution of com- 

1 Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. For a list of the Publications of this Branch see Chapter XXVIII, Section 1 under 


“Internal Trade’’. 
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modities at wholesale and retail and of the agencies through which services are 
performed. This census will include questions on capital employed, employees, 
wages, sales and expenses, etc. 


Subsection 1.—Census of Trading Establishments. 


A first and limited inquiry of this nature was made in 1924. It comprised 
about two-thirds of the wholesale and retail stores of the Dominion representing 
sales amounting to a somewhat higher percentage. Summarized results of this 
census of trading establishments were presented at pp. 629-635 of the 1929 
Year Book, while more detailed figures were given in the “Census of Trading 
Establishments, 1924” obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


Grand Total of Capital, Purchases and Sales.—The grand total amount 
of the capital invested in the 66,814 stores reporting for 1924 was shown by their 
inventories to be $1,580,123,723, including $914,990,830 in 60,181 retail stores, 
$476,559,544 in 3,782 wholesale stores and $188,573,349 in 2,851 stores doing both 
a wholesale and retail business. The total purchases of merchandise were $2,321,- 
078,297, including $1,225,016,362 by retail stores, $812,139,031 by wholesale stores 
and $283,922,904 by wholesale-retail stores. The aggregate of sales was $3,030,- 
663,185, including $1,642,103,468 by retail stores, $1,021,920,931 by wholesale stores 
and $366,638,786 by wholesale-retail stores. 


Subsection 2.—Survey of Chain Stores. 


Chain stores have become in recent years an increasingly important factor 
in the distribution of commodities of various kinds to the ultimate consumer. 
No picture of the relative importance of chains and independents will be avail- 
able until the census of 1931, but the Bureau made a partial survey of the chain 
store field in 1929. Returns were received from 210 out of some 350 chains, the 
former including practically all large stores. The salient features of the survey 
follow. 


Numbers of Chains and Stores.—Of the 210 chains from which returns were 
received, grocery chains led in point of numbers with 42 chains and 1,699 stores; 
18 general, department and variety chains had 354 stores; 29 drug chains, 260 
stores; 9 meat chains, 186 stores; 4 tobacco chains, 173 stores; 17 boot and shoe 
chains, 157 stores; 11 restaurant chains, 131 stores; and 12 bakery chains, 121 
stores. Other chain systems varied from 12 to 108 stores as shown in Table 28. 


Sales.—Total sales in 1929 for the 210 reporting chain systems amounted to 
$256,130,000. This was equivalent to $68,889 per store, and taking the estimated 
population of the Dominion in 1929 as 9,796,800 it worked out at over $26 per 
capita. Sales by provinces were largest in Ontario where they reached $137,- 
383,000, or more than 50 p.c. of the total for all the provinces as reported by the 
210 chain systems. 


Even if allowance be made for chains which were missed and those from 
which information could not be obtained for this year’s inquiry, it is evident 
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that the great bulk of the nation’s retail merchandising is still done by inde- 


pendent stores. It is probable that a current estimate of total retail sales of 
around $2,000,000,000 is not far astray. It is estimated that if the 140 chains 
from which returns have not yet been received were included the total sales for 
all 8350 would not exceed $400,000,000 (not including sales of certain departmental 
stores having branch rather than chain systems). Since many which did not 
report were small concerns the latter figure is probably too high. It would seem 
that chain stores (exclusive of co-operative chains of independent stores), though 
doing an increasing proportion of the business of distributing commodities to the 
consumer, probably do less than 25 p.c. of this work at present. 


This report does not include co-operative chains of independents but the 


. business done by these concerns adds considerably to the sum total performed 


by chain organizations. Nevertheless, including these, it is probable that more 


than two-thirds of the retail distribution is still performed by independent con- 


cerns. 


Sales of grocery and meat chains amounted to $115,232,179, or almost 45 
p.c. of total recorded chain sales. In the 1924 Census of Trading Establishments, 


16,905 grocery and meat stores showed sales of $319,676,823. The current figure 


may be estimated at approximately $400,000,000. If allowance be made for non- 
reporting chains in the present inquiry the total sales by this type of chain 
would probably be weli under $150,000,000; hence independents (including co- 
operative and voluntary chains) do the bulk of the business in a field which has 


been more intensively exploited by chain organizations than any other. 


Sales Outlets.—An item of interest is that pertaining to the number of sales 


outlets, that is, taking the department rather than the store as the unit. Thus, 
_ while there are special chains for the sale of candy and confectionery, the candy 
departments of drug stores, bake shops, restaurants, etc., offer additional sales 
outlets for similar commodities. The complete story of the distribution. of com- 
-modities is not known until all outlets for the sales of each commodity are 
revealed. An attempt has therefore been made to enumerate the total number 
of merchandising outlets for each class of commodity in the chain systems cov- 


j 


ered. In all there were 11,896 merchandising outlets in the 210 chain systems, 
which is an average of over three for each separate store. There were 2,965 


outlets for foods and kindred products; 991 for cigars, tobacco, and smokers 
sundries; 428 for women’s, misses’, and children’s clothing; 410 for house fur- 


a 


nishings; 387 for drugs and drug sundries; and 378 for hardware. Outlets for 


other classes of goods numbered from 8 to 369. 


Sales by Classes of Commodities.—Sales according to commodity classes 


as shown in Table 29 were largest for food and kindred products, amounting to 
$140,732,928, which was almost 55 p.c. of the total sales of the 210 reporting 


chains. Next in order came women’s, misses’ and children’s clothing, with sales 
amounting to $10,743,621 or 4:2 p.c.; men’s clothing and furnishings, $9,815,928 
or 3°8 p.c.; cigars, tobacco and smoker’s sundries, $8,686,764 or 3°4 p.c.; dry 


goods and notions, $7,960,739 or 3:1 p.c.; hardware, $7,729,686 or 3-0 p.c.; toilet 


articles and preparations, $7,087,194 or 2-8 p.c.; shoes and other footwear, $6,529,- 


593 or 2-5 p.c. 
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28.—Number of Stores and Sales of Chain Stores in Canada, by Classes of Chains 
and by Provinces, calendar year 1929. 


Percent- Percent- 
Stores Stores 
: Sales age of : > Sales age of 
Class of Chains. Berk Recorted! Reposted Province. Henerte Reported. | Reported 
—_ Sales. r Sales. 
No $ p.c No. $ p.c 
Bakery products... 121 2,178, 483 0-8 | Nova Scotia and 
Boots and shoes.... 157 5,675, 086 2:2 Al NS My, 8 a oS 70 5,608, 201 2-2 
Candy and confec- 
TIONS. eraes eye ~ 106 3,785, 942 1-5 | New Brunswick.... 50 4,819,125 1-9 
Drugs and chemi- 
Calsws, at eten ee 260 | 12,915,808 50s} Quebec acsmeceewes « 874 | 56,489,703 22-0 
Dry cOOdSsiane see 12 658, 876 0-2 
Dyers and cleaners. 39 1,751, 090 0-7) ) Ontaria.. 2ianeoy.. 1,871 | 137,682,696 53-8 
(Mina H eS een Swe 83 10, 089, 758 3°9 
Bursa rena 15 1,603,489 0-64 |) Manitoba accor 176 | 11,877,076 4-6 
General and variety 354 49,655, 676 19-3 
Grocers. Sona. ween 1,699 | 104,223,178 40-7 | Saskatchewan..... 200 |} 11,666,542 4-5 
Hiardwaros)..sce.- 63 7,400, 704 2-9 
Men’s clothing and Alibertarycisreeeu ere te 161 | 10,664, 704 4-2 
furnishings....... 102 6,654, 951 2°7 
Musical instruments British Columbia. . 316 17,321, 927 6-8 
and radio........ 66 9,122,804 3:5 
Meats, fish and a a 
DOULtEY,. cy. ose: 186 | 11,009,001 4-3 TotalSzacncoe go 8,718 | 256,129,974 100-0 
Restaurants........ 131 13, 045.670 5:1 
Tobacco and cigars Lz 6, 542, 262 2:6 
Women’s weat...... 108 5,075,346 2-1 
Miscellaneous!...... 43 4,741, 850 1-9 
Totals........... 3,718 | 256,129,974 100-0 


1Includes jewellery, stationery, tire and automobile accessory chains. 


23—Chain Store Sales in Canada by Classes of Commodities, calendar year 1929. 


Percentage Percentage 
Class of Commodities. Reported of Reported|| Class of Commodities. Reported of Reported 
Sales. a Sales. 
Sales. Sales. 
$ p.c So p.c. 
Antiques, art goods, sta- House furnishings......... 5,944,396 2:3 
tuary and-gifts.......... 457,959 0:2 |Jewellery, silverware, 
Automobiles, trucks, trac- clocks and watches...... 2,464, 419 1-0 
tors, and accessories.... 2,393, 667 0-9 Leather goods, purses, etc. 714, 200 0-3 
Batteries, storage......... 89, 587 0-1 Ligaen als. ant Bee 58,211 = 
Building material......... 527,081 0-2 Motor cycles, bicycles and 
Cameras and photographic BCCESSOLIES) 4. hoa. See ee 56,364 = 
supphes:.9. cue saitecieees 589,034 0:2 |/Musical instruments and 
Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco ACCESSOTIES........2266: ‘ 5,395, 271 2-1 
and smokers’ sundries. . 8, 686, 764 3-4 iOffice and store equipment 234,444 0-1 
Intants:awealie testes 1,739, 665 0-7 ||Optical equipment......... 4,990 = 
Men’s clothing, furnish- Paints, glass and painters’ 
ings, hats and caps...... 9,815, 928 3°8 Suppligss. oe ee ees 1,873,364 0-7 
Women’s, misses’ and Professional and scientific 
children’s clothing....... 10, 748, 621 4-2 equipment, etc.......... 25,000 = 
Drugs and drug sundries. . 6,274, 907 2-4 Radioand radioequipment| 5,627,725 2-2 
Dry goods and notions.... 7,960, 739 3-1 Seeds, bulbs, nursery 
Electric appliances and stock> Cte. nt eee 513,076 0-2 
SUPP Ostae ven hemes ie 1,350, 454 0-5 |\Shoes and other footwear. 6,529, 593 2-6 
Farm and garden equip- Sporting P00ds) saa. casa. 310, 9438 0-1 
ment and supplies...... 248, 420 0-1 Stationery, books and 
Hertilazere see ee eras 11,975 - MACTAZINES aL | beaiee HOM 3,935,975 1:5 
Flowers, wreaths, etc...... 22,639 -  ||Stoves, ranges, heaters, etc} 1,219,083 —0"5 
Food and kindred products} 140,732, 928 55-0 eioeiee and hospital sup- 
BUTN bUner see cern tee. 6,196, 201 Pee sie SS 61 Bk teh MN pe ee 214,520 0-1 
Furs and fur goods........ 1,758,363 0-7 Toilet articles and prepar- 
Gas appliances and supplies 44,513 - TIONS a cer oot 7,087,194 2-8 
Gasolene, lubricating oils -) Toys and. eamesiae. se. 0.ene 2,981,172 0-9 
and creases. a-ese. eee 104, 937 0-1 Wall) paperia.¢ =: ace 260, 567 0-1 
Hardware. conose aces 7,729, 686 3:0  |/Miscellaneous merchandise] 2,652,205 1-0 
Hay, grain and feed....... 1538, 500 0-1 Second-hand merchandise. 259,979 0-1 
Heating and plumbing | ———_ 
0:3 Dotale tok oe tee 256,129, 974 100-0 


equipment and supplies. 734, 685 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of magnificent distances, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 9,934,500! in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts of 


_ the country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, 


such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north 
of lakes Huron and Superior, the last dividing the industrial region of Ontario 


and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies. To such a country with 


such a population, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, 
or, like our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the 
country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the 
water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and were closed by ice for 


- several months each year, the business of the central portions of the country was 


reduced to a state of relative inactivity during the winter. The steam railway 
was therefore required for the adequate economic development of Canada, more 
particularly for linking up with the economic and industrial world the vast pro- 
ductive areas of the Canadian West, and thus promoting their development. The 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway gave to Canada, as an economic 
unit, length; the building of the newer transcontinental railways has given the 
country breadth. : 


Railway transportation, though essential, is nevertheless expensive, particu- 
larly in recent years, and for bulky and weighty commodities. Hence new 
enterprises have either been undertaken or are under consideration for improving 
water communication, such as the new and deeper Welland canal, the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between Montreal and Quebec, 
and the utiltzation of the Hudson Bay route for the transportation of western 
grain to the British and continental European markets. 


Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the 
economic life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our 
Parliaments and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and the 
economic points of view, is the development of methods of communication in a 
country so vast and so thinly peopled. The Post Office has been a great though 
little recognized factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different 


_ parts of the Dominion, while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to 
- annihilate distance; the rural telephone, in particular, has been of great social 


and economic benefit in country districts. The use of the automobile has also 
been of great benefit in promoting social intercourse and in facilitating the trans- 
action of business among the dwellers of both urban and rural districts. The 
press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates, and reaching through 
the mails all over the country, has been of great use in developing national 
sentiment. To sum up, it may be said that the progress of modern inventions, 


not least among which'is the radio, has greatly improved living conditions in 
both rural and urban communities throughout the Dominion. 


1 Estimated population 1930. 
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In Part I of this chapter is included a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not gov- 
ernmentally-owned and -operated; to this is added an account of the origin and 
functions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent parts deal 
in order with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor 


vehicles, air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the Post. 
Office. 


PART I-—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communications busi- 
ness in Canada have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward con- 
solidation and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the 
civilized world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has 
been the fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally 
speaking, a “natural monopoly”, 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can 
be more efficiently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few 
concerns control a particular type of service throughout the country. The out- 
standing example of these consolidations in Canada is the concentration of the 
control of the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Canadian National Railway Companies. 

However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and 
possible overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in 
other countries, been deemed advisable to set up authorities controlling the rates 
to be charged and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be 
rendered by common carriers. This control, so far as railways within the juris- 
diction of the Dominion Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners, whose authority has been extended to 
cover various other means of transportation and communication. A brief sum- 
mary of the history and functions of this body follows. 

Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of Jocal public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these is the 
Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the 
construction, operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their 
rates and their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, 
« Commission of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given super- 
intendence over all Quebec corporations, other than municipalities, “that own, 
operate, manage or control any system, works, plant or equipment for the con- | 
veyance of telegraph or telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers 
or goods over a railway, street railway or tramway, or for the producticn, trans- 
mission, delivery or furnishing of heat, light or power, either directly or in- © 
directly to or for the public”. In Nova Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners 
of Public Utilities and in Manitoba a Public Utilities Commission, with similar 
functions, while in the three westernmost provinces these same duties are per- 
formed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


es ee 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.! 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of 
the railway, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, 
competition was relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went 
on, however, those who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator 
were disillusioned. For example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk 
gave low through transit rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, 
and recouped itself by high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 
the supervision of rates was assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department 
of Railways and Canals by Professor 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the 
expérience of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the 
second discussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regu- 
lation by commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non- 
competitive rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive ones and that 
the railways had exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great 
distress of shippers. Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a 
rate-regulating body was its fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of 
appearing before it practically prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had 
no necessary aptitude for dealing with railway rates, and of their two functions— 
legislative and administrative—the legislative “was to them the more important. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one 
Commissioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an 
Assistant Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the 
Act, the Board may be divided into two sections of three, but since any two 
members constitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more 
important cases, and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 


The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the loca- 
tion, construction and operation of railways. The most important of these 
powers has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard 
and special, freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates 
are maximum rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board 
before they are applied. “Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum 
rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that 
a change of rates has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually 
come to the notice of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of 
the territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to 
appeal the case to the Commission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boun- 
daries of competitive areas—to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers 
should be given rates which would allow them to compete west of Montreal, or 
again, whether high construction and operation costs in British Columbia should 
enforce a rate which prevents her goods from moving far into the prairies. By 


1 Revised by A. D. Cartwright, Secretary, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
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an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph and 
express rates was given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than were 
given to it in dealing with railways. 

The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to 
the argument uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by 
recommendations to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1980, 
95 p.c. of the applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. 
The Railway Committee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal 
hearings, so that the grievances of those who could not afford to appear in per- 
son or pay counsel went urredressed. The itineraries of the Railway Commission 
are arranged so that evidence may be taken at the least expense to those 
giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the 
applicant needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Privy Council,. being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee 
were made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but 
necessarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any 
decision to the Governor in Council, who may also of his own motion interfere 
to rescind or vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary 
usually consists in referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its incep- 
tion until Dec. 31, 1980, the Board gave formal hearing to 9,764 cases. Its 
decision was appealed in 94 cases, 53 of these being to the Supreme Court of 
Canada and 41 to the Governor General in Council. Of the appeals 11 of those 
carried to the Supreme Court were allowed and 3 of those to the Governor 
General in Council. 


PART IL—STEAM RAILWAYS.1 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. Johns and 
Laprairie, Quebec, with the object of shortening the journey between Montreal 
and New York. A second railway from Montreal to-Lachine was opened in 
1847, and a third lhne to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were 
only 66 miles of railway in all- Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed pro- 
viding for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. 
The result was the completion of the Grand Trunk Railway between Montreal 
and Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to 


1 Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Se., Chicf of the Transportation and Public 
Utiltis Branch of the Domimion Bureau of Statistics. This branch publishes an Annual 
Report on Steam Railways, as well as numerous’ other reports, for a full lst of which the 
reader is referred to Chapter XXVIII cf this volume. 
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Riviere du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway, from Port- 
land, Maine, to the Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years, and in 1859, 
on the completion of the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, 
the Grand Trunk had a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. 
A line from Detroit to Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 
1863, the Buffalo and Lake Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
was completed from Port Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay 
and Lake Erie system (171 miles) was incorporated, and in the following year 
the Great Western (904 miles) and the Midland systems (473 miles) were also 
incorporated into the Grand Trunk. In 1888 the Northern Railway, which had 
been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 1853, and the Hamilton and North- 
western Railway, were taken over by the Grand Trunk. In 1891 the completion 
of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication with the railways of the United 
States. In the 1870’s the gauge had been changed from the original 5’ 6” to the 
standard gauge of 4 84”. 


Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between the 
Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830’s. In 
1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 . 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, 
with branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack 
of funds, and in 1867 there were only 373 miles of railway: in the Maritimes— 
229 miles in New Brunswick, including lines from Saint John to Shediac and 
from St. Andrews to Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from 
Halifax to Truro and Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the 
B.N.A. Act, passed to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the 
completion of the railway, and in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviere 
du Loup branch of the Grand Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond 
Counties Railway from Chaudiére Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased 
and running rights obtained from the latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks 
into Montreal, the Intercolonial thus becoming a competitor for the business of 
the commercial metropolis of Canada. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—the C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parlia- 
mentary Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. 
In 1871 the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound 
the Dominion to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete 
it within ten years. The building of the railway as a public work actually com- 
menced in 1874, but was not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Govern- 
ment entered into a contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, 
granting to the syndicate all portions of the line completed or under construction, 
a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of 
materials.for construction, and protection for 20 years against competing lines. 
The company on its side agreed to complete the railway to a fixed standard by 
May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it efficiently. As a matter of fact the 
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last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire branch lines as feeders, among 
them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and Occidental in 1881, 
the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario and Quebec, the Credit Val- 
ley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1888, the St. Lawrence and ‘Ottawa, and 
the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884, the North Shore, Nova Scotia, in 1885, the 
Atlantic and Northwest in 1886, the West Ontario Pacific in 1887, the Sudbury 
and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888, the New Brunswick Railway and the Columbia 
and Kootenay in 1890 and the Montreal and Ottawa and Montreal and Lake 
Maskinongé in 1892. 


The Second Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacifie.—About the end 
of the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific Coast. The Government raised ob- 
jections to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal 
was made for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winni- 
peg. The Government in 1903 submitted a counter proposal that the line, 
instead of terminating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New 
Brunswick, the eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by 
the Government and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the 
railway paying no rent for the first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the 
railway for the remaining 43 years. The western half of the railway from Winni- 
peg to Prince Rupert was to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing interest on bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not 
exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the 
mountain section. The Grand Trunk reluctantly accepted this proposition and 
construction of the National Transcontinental and Grand Trunk Pacific com- 
menced. 


The Third Transcontinental—the Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
third transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Mani- 
toba Railway and Canal Co., chartered- in 1889. Next were acquired the charters 
of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario 
and Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western. Assisted by the 
Manitoba Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Canadian Northern next secured the Manitoba lines of the 
Northern Pacific and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. 
During the following decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and 
with the public of Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian North- 
ern Railway was able to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments to enable it to extend its lines both westward to Van- 
couver and eastward to Montreal and so complete the great scheme of a trans- 
continental road. 


Effect of the War on the Railways—the Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
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new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead, the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 18, 1916, to investigate :— 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of thé three 
transcontinental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or 
their acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the Com- 
mission to be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith 
of New York, Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, 
England, were originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of 
the latter, William M. Acworth, a distinguished English authority on railways, 
was appointed to take his place. The majority report of the Commission, signed 
by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of the subsequent 
railway policy of Canada. Their recommendation was that the public should take 
control of the Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacific and of the Grand 
Trunk proper, and that they should be administered on purely business principles 
by a board of trustees, such compensation as seemed proper to be decided by 
arbitration and given to the shareholders of the Canadian Northern and the 
Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of 
their operation down to the end of 1929 are described in Section 3, “ The Origin 
and Growth of Government-owned Railways in Canada”, appearing on pages 
667 to 677 of this volume, and illustrated by tables dealing with capital expen- 
diture, physical operations, earnings and expenses, and the growth of the railway 
debt to the public and to the Government. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their 
operations with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway in England 
on Sept. 26, 1825. In the intervening century, the mileage of the steam railways 
of the world has increased to an estimated total of 771,245 miles, of which figure 
291,887 miles are State railways. Of the enormous total, nearly one-third, or 
249.432 miles, is in the United States. Canada is second with 41,073 miles 
(exclusive of 336 miles of Canadian railways in the United States) and British 
India third with 38,736 miles. Germany has 36,218 miles, France 33,208 miles, 
Russia in Europe 36,359 miles and in Asia 11,298 miles, Australia 27,409 miles, 
Great Britain and Ireland 24,342 miles, Argentina 23,430 miles, Brazil 19,560 
miles, Mexico 16,406 miles. Of all the leading countries of the world Canada 
has the smallest population per mile of her railway lines, viz., 285. 

The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by single 
years for each year from 1850 to 1929 in Table 1, showing the first great period 
of construction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull 


1 From Slason Thompson’s Railway Statistics of the United States of America, 1929, p, 34 with 
revisions fer Canada and United States. 
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in the 1860’s, the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, 
the lull in the 1890’s, the third great period of construction between 1900 and 
1915 and the subsequent falling-off in the rate of increase. 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1929. 


anprene es oe pried 
r of Miles of Miles fe) iles of Miles 
Near “e Year. re Year. ah Year. a 
Operation. Operation. Operation. Operation. 
1h ea ae i eat PESOS Me, eect Pampa Vlad Xotck? lect eee tis 202 Se LOLOe eaeemere 24,731 
1836-1846......... 1G |i SGO Fe, see. 2 SOA WATSON ere age TS. AD Le 1O leer 25,400 
1847-1849......... SES SS Ae eens PAGAL SO cakes eck 13, S38yl Olle eae 26, 840 
1850 Se eee 66 MEST IR es Pee QEO95 a LS92e vee sae 14 564R O13 ee 29,304 
Sb Rees xe nae TO e lel Sites. jeter 2899 Ni 1898 ono. 05 15;.005. (19142 See oo 30,795 
L Soo ee ee ee DOSMSUST OL ee seas OF COLA LOO aerate LDEG2 ie Hel Ota nt 34, 882 
TSS ct oi hd cad BOG Si eee. Ae 4 Sala Oona ee 15). 97 7G ol UG ae eee 36,985 
ICES Ha eo ne ie, TG AHS eh bes 4,804 || 1896......... 1G: 27 ON 1G 1 fee oeen 38,369 
185b Ses. eee SEF ISIC Re sreee RATS iN SOT aeere. erekts 16 S550N TOTS eee 38,252 
USO Gin ae we oe Alaa Nod Sitges eee, De Oo HSCS eee. ce AGS TOW LOL seers 38,330 
L857 eee oe Asa AS Sere oer 652268 ||L SOO meee ees Vira an Dial lest Mb es 5 a 38,496 
LO Siueekie ste seis S63: LSv bia cases, « oe 6; 8584} 1900252 eek 1 7:{607. el 9200 faeces 38, 806 
USO een Mrnce aeete: 1,994 | 1880... 25... Pos LOO eee ISe140 1921 ee 39,192 
LS GOR. aes: 2 OCSMMLS ST weet eee ESS tale 19029 sate 18), 724A AL922: 5 ne eee 39,360 
ESO ceihe pee re 2 LAGAN STSS 25 eet case 8 697 I 1903). .n 0. cer 18 (988 ai) 19 23mm ee 39, 665 
1862 22S ee BeASQ Ht LSOaesae a ce et ONS ial 1904 eee eae 19: 430° 1904 eee tees 40,061 
1863.4. Leena | Br AS9s e884 panes: LOZ 7Toailel OOD eae ase DOLAST jt hO2 bie need 40,352 
1 fe (ei a ae ae ate ence lt Qe SO a US Oona amen LOOT TSN G00 ee eee 215423 M1926 een ee 40,352 
ESGSree ck. Re ee 2 DAH el SSGn Meera. on HEV OSTHE G07. ae eaence 2274463 927k Mert ee 40,572 
SEG eke Serene: PRO ATE heal oth eee Bre See (2184 ST G08) oe ce Fe 23 (966 Al O2Siae heres 41,024 
LSOs Sees ken ee 22781 888akes ee 126168) 1909 Se see oa. 24 ALOT B92 eee 41,409 


The mileage in the different provinces is given for recent years in Table 2. 
Construction was most active in Saskatchewan and Alberta, as will be seen from 
the increased mileage recorded by these provinces during the period covered. 


2.—Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1921-1929. 


Province. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


; miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 
Single Track— 


Prince Edward Island... 279 278 277 276 276 276 276 276 276 
Nova Scotia............ 1,452 | 1,451 | 1,447 | 1,427} 1,427 | 1,426] 1,424] 1,421 1,420 
New Brunswick......... 1,948 | 1,948 | 1,947) 1,942] 1,985 | 1,935 | 1,935 | 1,935 1,934 
CMQIOE Seah. akan 4,971 | 4,920} 4,919 | 4,882 | 4,797 | 4,767] 4,859 | 4,910 4,891 
OBCATIOT oe. eee: Stra 10,976 | 10,940 | 10,957 | 10,947 | 10,908 | 10,870 | 10,834 | 10,866 | 10,872 
Manitoba:pm sbi. tn ae 4,417 | 4,527] 4,521 | 4,520 | 4,540] 4,296 | 4,293 | 4,293 4,294 
Saskatchewan.......... 6,295 | 6,438 | 6,518 | 6,942 | 7,056] 7,268 | 7,358 | 7,551 7,761 
Alberta... Fis STOR 4,557 | 4,567 | 4,784 | 4,818 | 4,965 | 5,048 | 5,189 | 5,307 5,543 
British Columbia....... 3,968 | 3,960 | 3,966 | 3,976 | 4,117 | 4,072 | 4,060 | 4,071 4,024 
MUNGO Sco Sead at eke ds 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
In United States........ 270 273 273 273 273 336 336 336 336 
Totals, Single Track.....| 39,192 | 39,360 | 39,665 | 40,061 | 40,352 | 40,352 | 40,572 | 41,624 | 41,409 
pecond track. ef... csc. ore 2,629 | 2,608 | 2,591 | 2,619 | 2,614 | 2,620 | 2,647 | 2,639 2,€59 


= - - - 1,555 1,591 1,611 1,662 1,607 
Yard track and sidings...| 9,755 9,892 9,680 | 10,012 9,579 9,716 9,887 | 10,130 10,193 


Grand Totals, All Tracks} 51,576 | 51,860 | 51,936 | 52,692 | 54,100 | 54,279 | 51,717 | 55,455 | 55,868 


Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1901 to 1929. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
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equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the rail- 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 4. In Table 5 will be 
found statistics of the actual capital investment in road and equipment of Cana- 
dian railways as at the end of each of the six years ended 1929. 


ways. 


3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1901-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1929. 
Norre.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900 inclusive are given on p. 649 of the 1927-28 


Year. 


Stocks. 


Year Book. 
Funded 
Year Stocks Debt Total 
$ $ $ 

1901.. 424,414,314 391,696 ,523 816,110,837 
1902.. 460,401,863 404,806,847 865,208 ,710 
1903.. 483,770,312 424,100,762 907,871,074 
1904.. 492,752,530 449,114,035 941,866,565 
1905.. 526,353 ,951 465,543,967]: 991,897,918 
1906.. 561,655,395 504,226,234] 1,065,881,629 
1907.. 588 ,568 ,591 583,369,217) 1,171,937,808 
1908.. 607 ,891 ,349 631,869,664! 1,239,761,013 
1909... 647 ,534, 647 660,946,769} 1,308,481 ,416 
1910.. 687,557,387 722,740,300] 1,410,297,687 
1911. 749,207,687; 779,481,514) 1,528,689,201 
1912:. 770,459,351 818,478,175) 1, "588, 937,526 
1913.. 918,573,740 613,256,952) 1,531,830,692 
1914....| 1,026,418,123 782,402 ,638 1,808/820,761 
1915....| 1,024,085 ,983 851,724,905| 1,875,810,888 


1,378, 706,860 
1,381,762 ,345 
1,350,249, 167 
1,376 ,951,622 
1,426,680, 988 


$ 
868,861,449 
896,005, 116 
905,994,999 
914,823,515 
931,756,484 


846 324,166 
792,142,471 
743 , 653 ,809 
1,879,593,6121 
2 012,602,328! 


2, 092,374,049! 
2,179,186,5871 
2, 287,588,330! 
2 345,524,629! 
2,539 676,366 


$ 
1,893 ,125,774 
1,985,119,991 
1,999 880,494 
2,015 ,124,710 
2,036, 165,606 


2,170,030, 128 
2,164, 687,636 
2,159,277, 131 
3, 264,674,038! 
3 413,865,613! 


3, 471,080,909! 
3 560,948,932! 
3 , 637,837,497! 
3,722,476,2511 
3 966,357,355! 


1JIncludes all Government loans to railways and investment in road and Ns sina of Dominion and 
provincial railways. 


4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1929. © 


Single 


Name of Railway. 


Alberta and Great Waterways................ 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay............. 
Al oie LSU OT Ree sets, Ss olay pia 6 Sadie tue gisiens oe 
PALE AM OEIC Oo cs oes oc isce ea ccccke cess gs 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western................. 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay.............. 
PUI e Ma cOneneiet. Cone Soke ccc ose a ee bce! 
Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Co.......... 
Canada and Gulf Terminals. cos... ses. sce e ss 
Mines waourlornwe wes got seh « Sth essed sce 


Canadian National nay ARRAS Oh ee ee ee 


“cc . 6 


Cumberland Railway and Coal Co........... 
Detroit River Tunnel Co..................-.. 


icy Sa setae and British Columbia. 
Paequimary and. Nanaimo. : $26.56. a0 ccs vec 
LECSTHES. PUES 0801) be eC ag a 


Fredericton and Grand Lake Coal and Ry. Co. 


Greater Winnipeg Water District.............. 
International Bridge and Terminal Co........ 
a Con VaN olen: Str Satterse ns SS be\ als ais onde 6s 
PN SE nora niy.soery vorciel bpd eye Sam en nes © 


1 Canadian lines only. 
anada. 


Track 
Mileage. 


miles. 


3,332-541 


2 Including capital of leased lines, 


Capital 
Liability. 


25,391,513 
5,226,500 
629,800 


2,602,000 
4,978 ,879 
1,600,681 
1,740,000 
44,365,000 


2,708 ,714,9922 
882,890, 4172 


2,161,415 

4,295 ,000 

1,328,224 

21,000,000 
8,431,500 

420,000 


7,332,000 
1,120,000 
605 ,000 
1,797,136 
300,000 
15,960,000 
100,243 
3,746,600 


Gross 
Earnings Operating 
from Expenses. 
Operation. 
$ $ 
159,466 131,080 
2,009 ,835 1,928,689 
1,068 ,044 596,553 
95,466 88,939 
92,978 99 ,865 
81,951 166,785 
207,693 128 ,224 
128 520 97,278 
25,082,685 15,248 ,455 
217,604,469 183,408,504! 
30,618,007! 33,815,382! 
248 ,222,4761 217,223,886! 
211,685,661 164,304,607 
49 812 5,147 
266,998 261,817 
152,774 120,496 
220,856 152,219 
1,937,278 1,807,402 
2,665 64,069 
792 ,334 440 ,328 
1,689,899 1,011,450 
470,256 289 ,976 
110,631 70,648 
93 ,614 97,915 
2,326,811 1,695,355 
14,099 18,948 
111,368 76,013 


3 Including only capital of lines leased in 
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4,—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1$293—concluded. 


Single C Z ] Sie O t 
: : apita arnings perating 
Name of Railway. eau pee Liability. from Expenses. 
pease. Operation. 
* miles. $ $ $ 
Massawipht Valloyoseun sens cats te ace 5 800,000 - - 
Midland Railway of Manitoba................ 75-76 4,800,000 472 ,239 418,620 
Montréalvand Atlantica -.0-6. 6. eee ae 184-60 5,518,000 1,852,182 1,697,466 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................. Ono 1,263,000 128,726 107,536 
INapiervillesunctionee. tee eee eee 43-04 600,000 681,227 537,260 
Nelson and Hortisheppand:.- ase seer ot 60-79 2,846,800 78 ,978 107 ,853 
New Brunswick Coal and Railway Co........ 59-20 1,600,754 51,028 68 , 644 
INipigsine4© entral* cc. sere ose ener ela 59-74 - 207,080 202,615 
WorthermvAlberta naan soso tir. OR iseen:ke 862-03 26,250,000 1,217,930 775,770 
OttawavandeNew. Y orks... chee chick <2 58-77 2,100,000 285,625 341,239 
PACiIC Gredbiasterlines a. dsehuiedeecmas. be 348-10 62,881,811 561,275 617,119 
PembinaeValloycecwed eto oe Eee Eek Le - - 7,951 14,785 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.)......... 336-88 7,400,000 5,765,734 3,270,155 
Quebec ‘Centralia, eh. cies oo ecke RGR hth <5 357-82 12,348,344 3,250,450 2,409,165. 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern............... - - 304,106 313 ,042 
Quebec Oriental yea A. Coe ER Ca eee - - 126,962 107,549 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co........ 25-55 3,276,030 710,849 524,328 
Roberyal-sagiena ys cw. ie ee ee ee 41-82 3,330,000 509 ,530 296,557 
Rutlandvanc: Noyangys. esa. e.teee ee ee ee 3°36 200,000 4,499 6,907 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack................ 60-26 2,815,000 1,013 ,854 934,228 
Saint John Bridge and Ry. Extension......... 6 758 ,900 ~ : - 
Sydney and Louisburrias: nse dee eee bee 76°53 4,812,545 1,679,687 1,219,940 
OMNIS COURUA: Mave te meee hse eek An ee 113-00 8,856,336 366,782 291,003 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontariot......... 388-50 37,407,935 4,956,784 3,649,496 
Thoussndulslandstveeie eee ae 4-51 60,000 91,732 80,929 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo............... 111-03 10,695 ,000 4,065,629 2,445,802 
Van Biurensridoew©. ou mca semi mieer ise 0-36 500,000 - - 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern.............. 250-97 23,500,000 707,764 630,538 
Wabashi(in Canada)... 58)... eee eee 245-40 - 7 ;923.2 12 5,812,423 
Totals, (including Trackage Rights 

Doaplications\et. esas ee eee eee 42,878-34 | 3,966,357,355 | 534,106,045 433,077,113 

Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)........... 22,903-90 - | 290,496,980 248,632,275 


4Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Railway Commission. ‘Included with Quebec 


Central. ‘Included with Canadian Pacific, 


Capital Investment. 


The capital investment in road and equipment of 


Canadian steam railways is shown in Table 5 for the calendar years 1924-1929. 
The table gives the investment in new lines and in additions and betterments 
during the year, together with the cumulative total of such investments as at 
the end of each year. During 1929, $38,111,226 was invested in new lines and 
$106,926,685 in additions and betterments, while up to Dec. 31, 1929 a total of 
$3,153,350,558 had been invested in road and equipment of Canadian steam rail- 
ways. When comparison is made with the figures of Table 3, it is seen that the 
capital liability of the steam railways was considerably greater than the actual 
investment in physical property by the railways at the same date. This dis- 
crepancy is largely accounted for by the fact that the total of capital labilities 
as shown in Table 3 includes loans and advances from the Government to’ cover 
deficits of the Canadian Netional Railways and unpaid accrued interest on 
such loans, which during the 7 years 1923 to 1929 amounted to nearly $278,- 
000,000 as shown in Table 23 and which in the years 1919 to 1922 had amounted 
to about $264,000,000. A further factor in the discrepancy was that some of the 
outstanding railway stocks represent no actual investment in physical property. 
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5.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar 
years 1924-1929. 


Investment. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Road pane. 5,739,382 10,353 ,357 10,030,081 14,488,059 30,003 ,540 37,210,328 
Equipment. 32,069 |Cr. 3,399 129,645 448 649 3515447 31,125 
General..... 2,396,790 2,442,175 277 ,356 2,807,259 488 ,806 869,773 
Lotalss o..2 8,168,241 12,792,133 10,437,082 17,748 , 967 30,843 ,793 38,111,226 
Additions and 
Betterments- 
Gad. ©! 3.2 25,571,368 15,251 545 19,515,536 32,188,136 33,682,796 44 445 ,646 
Equipment... 9 895,974 1,629,939 22 G25 20,081,275 11,432,446 59,240,026 
General....... Grz>' 110;365. (Cr. 95,460 2,387 , 982 138 , 644 2,659,759 3,210,802 
Undistributed 2,625,247 702 ,450 1,089,943 |Cr. 74,948 jCr. 75,020 30,211 
Wotals..2> 2: 37,982 ,224 17,488 ,474 25,115,086 525333 ,107 47,699,981 106,926,685 
Undistrik ited. . 623,913 |Cr. 178,020 |Cr.15,415,510! 1,598,437 |Cr.15,292,5462/Cr. 8,825, 1533 


Totals, invest-| 
ments, as at 
Dee. 31....... 25831,971,816 |2,862,074, 403 |2,882, 211,061 |2,953,886,572 |3,629,059,995 | 3,153,350,558 


lIncludes a credit of $14,944,515 on account of Hudson Bay Railway not operated and returned to 
Dominion Government for completion. 

2Includes a credit of $13,477,505 on account of Canadian National property transferred to Harbour 
Commissions of Halifax and Saint John. 

3Includes difference between purchase price of Atlantic, Quebec and Western; Kent Northern; Quebec, 
Montreal and Southern; and Quebec Oriental Railways and investment reported in 1928—a credit of $7, 198,024; 
difference between valuation of Northern Alberta Railways and investment of Alberta and Great Water- 
ways; Central Canada; Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia; and Pembina Valley Railways as at 
June 30, 1929—a credit of $5,639,429; a credit of $1,869,859 for the Hereford Railway which ceased operation, 
and additions and betterments to separately operated properties and other undistributed items amounting 
to a debit of $5,882,159. 


Summary of Traffic Statistics——A summary of freight and passenger traffic 
statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings, continuing a 
series which has been compiled since 1875, will be found for the years 1911 to 1929 
in Table 6. This table has, however, the defect that its figures of passengers and 
freight carried are not comparable throughout but have been reduced as a result 
of the consolidation of railways. Better tests of the real volume of passenger 
and freight traffic are supplied in Table 9 of this chapter under the headings 
“ Passengers carried one mile” and “ Freight carried one mile”. These records, 
commencing in 1915, show that the maximum volume of passenger traffic was 
reached in the calendar year 1919 and the maximum volume of freight traffic 
in 1928. Both freight and passenger traffic have in recent years been affected by 
the increase in the use of motor vehicles. 


The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the diffi- 
culties confronting our railways in recent years. Before the war it was generally 
held that, on account of the enormous initial investment required in roadbed 
and equipment, a railway’s operating expenses should not exceed about two- 
thirds or 70 p.c. of its gross earnings, the remainder being required to meet 
interest on capital invested, whether in stocks or bonds, as well as to provide 
for necessary improvements. The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings 
is called the operating ratio, and in 1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70°90 
p.c. The new conditions of the war period, especially the higher cost of labour 
and of fuel,. swelled the operating ratio, in spite of advances in freight and 
passenger rates, until in 1920 it reached 97-18 p.c., since when there has been a 
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decline to a ratio of 78°53 in 1928 and 81-08 in 1929. Although operating expenses 
for 1929 were lower than in 1928 on account of the decreases in both freight 
and passenger traffic, the gross revenues showed a much greater decline which 
reduced the net operating revenues by $20,002,058 and increased the operating 
ratio from 78-53 p.c. to 81°08 p.c. 


In Table 7 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating 
expenses of steam railways for the latest four years, the 1929 figures showing de- 
creases compared with 1928, due to decreased volume of traffic. The earnings 
and operating expenses per mile of line and per train-mile are analysed in 
Table 8. 


6.—Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic, and 
Ratio of Expenses to Earnings, years ended June 30, 1911-1919, and calendar 
years 1919-1929. 


Nore.—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1910 on p. 484 of the 1916-17 Year Book, 
and for 1901-1910 on p. 591 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Miles Total Ratio of 
yar in ee Passengers | Freight Gross Operating | Expenses 

Opera- Miles Carried.1 | Carried.1 | Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion Receipts. 

No. No. No. tons. $ $ p.c 
TOPE er eee eee 25,400) 89,716,533) 37,097,718] 79,884,282] 188,733,494] 131,034,785 69-43 
LORD see. sees 26,727) 100,930,271] 41,124,181] 89,444,331] 219,403,753] 150,726,540 68-70 
OTS mieten ercmetese 29,304] 113,437,208] 46,185,968) 106,992,710] 256,702,703] 182,011,690 70-90 
JOA. Jee epee 30,795) 107,895,272) 46,702,280) 101,393,989] 243,083,539] 178,975,259 73-63 
1915: 2... eee 35,582) 93,218,479} 46,322,035] 87,204,838] 199,848,072] 147,731,099 73°92 
LOMO Rete oe eee 37,4384] 111,075,890} 43,503,459) 100,659,088] 261,888,654] 180,542,259 68-94 
AY ener nes erere cee a 38,604) 115,797,100) 48,106,530) 121,916,272) 310,771,479] 222,890,637 71-72 
LOIS eacees nokia eae terete 38,4841 109,857,560] 44,948,638] 127,548,687) 330,220,150) 273,955,436 82-96 
[OLDS acoe see 38,501} 103,832,835] 438,754,194] 116,699,572] 382,976,901] 341,866,509 89-27 
1919. (DecsS) eens 38,663} 107,053,735] 47,940,456) 111,487,780] 408,598,361) 376,789,093 92-26 
TOQ0 ube a) clare 38,976) 117,384,819] 51,318,422) 127,429,154] 492,101,104] 478,248,154 97-18 
NODE oy) erent 39,363} 104,652,167) 46,793,251) 103,131,132] 458,008,891] 422,581,205 92-25 
19D Doe) Reese 39,360] 107,625,144) 44,383,620) 108,530,518} 440,687,128] 393,927,406 89-39 
19230 ich) Rewe cre 39,665) 113,907,613] 44,834,337] 118,289,604] 478,338,047] 413,862,818 86-52 
SO Gates ea aaa gd 40,061] 110,032,845] 42,921,809] 106,429,355] 445,923,877] 382,483,908 85-77 
102 Daan mw cee cree 40 ,352| 109,289,865) 41,458,034! 109,850,925) 455,297,288] 372,149,656 81-70 
1926 CARD. ee 40,352] 113,588,876) 42,686,166) 122,476,822) 493,599,754] 389,503,452 78-91 
LOD Spe) Se oe 40,572) 116,895,751] 41,840,550} 125,967,439! 499,064,207] 407,646,280 81-68 
LOQONCE. oe) eae. 2B 41,024) 125,034,253) 40,592,792) 141,230,026] 563,732,260) 442,701,270 78-53 
192 Oia et) att ees a 41,409} 117,645,670} 39,070,843} 137,855,151] 534,106,045} 433,077,113 81-08 

1Include duplications. See Table 9. 


7.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, for the calendar years 


1926-1929. 


Item of Expenditure. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Way and structures........ 81,095,525] 20-82] 86,436,213] 21-24] 97,763,472] 22-08] 94,021,972) 21-71 
Equipments. te emer. es 91,824,825} 23-58) 93,801,950) 23-00} 101,945,151) 23-02] 100,133,913) 23-12 
Trafic expenses....2..02. =. 16,113,495} 4-14) 17,668,103} 4-33] 17,995,239] 4-07) 18,481,366] 4-26 
C¥anspoEtation. Le eee 184,027,865] 47-24] 192,241,574] 47-14] 208,049,857] 47-00] 202,944,180] 46-86 
General and misc. expenses] 16,441,742] 4-22) 17,498,440] 4-29] 16,947,551! 3-83] 17,545,682] 4-05 

Totals... 22.6.2 389,593, 452/100-00) 407,646, 280/100-00) 442,701, 270/100-00) 433,077, 113/100-00 
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8.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, for the years ended June 39, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-29. . 


Per Mile of Line. Per Train Mile. 
Year. 
Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. |} Earnings. | Expenses. 
$ $ $ $ 

“OUSS CIEE TO) as See ar ae i 5,616 4,152 1,464 2-144 $1-585 

NEE etd a ae les ioiersiic oes ax 6,943 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
SOS RR SE eee ee eae 8,051 5,774 2,277 | 2-683 1-925 
1918 Se REE ae oe tes inks nc ones 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 
1919 SO pays 6 2 eee ree 9,947 8,879 1,068 3:683 3-292 
TOL GC BOAR ie 18 ee oe ess 10,568 9,745 923 3-817 3:520 
HO nanan eeetay wee PUI Ci crsccary pcsivig wie bt Sis ues 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
1921 : SRE RAMP IS re chad as tess aPate 0 ch. 11, 636 10, 735 901 4-376 4-038 
1922 4 OE 62 bt Sa ee ee ee 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-095 3-660 
OPM Cmene RE) PORES ons cote wi ccc acd vist a.0%0s 12,098 10, 434 1,664 4-199 3-630 
er Ce ram MEN Nea SS dhs syeyduins 10233) 9, 548 1,685 4-053 3-473 
1925 f Dore Be 4 ate ign pellet aa ae 11,383 9,222 2,161 4-166 3-402 
1926 J) 2) ices alts depge taeeeaease 12,278 9, 653 2,625 4-347 3-431 
PU ARM Mmmmncin mn Vee et cE Ns dosceie Grete wane Hot eysts + 12,350 10,047 2,303 4-269 3-487 
NPS 0 SS a cas estar ara ee ee 13, 840 10, 791 3,049 4-509 3-541 
TREATY SEO an A ae ee en PR 13, 067 10,596 2,472 4-540 3-681 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 9, showing among other things a decline in average receipts 
per passenger per mile from 3-04 cents in 1921 to 2-77 cents in 1929, and a decline 
in the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 
56 in 1929. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight re- 
ceipts per ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 1-099 cents in 1929. The 
average haul for freight has been revised to show the average for all railways 
instead of for each railway, thereby eliminating the effects of consolidations 
of railways and of interchanging freight between Canadian railways. The 
passenger traffic has shown the effects of the competition of motor vehicles, 
both public and private, which in 1915, numbered less than 100,000, while in 
1929 they numbered about 1,200,000. The average revenue per passenger in- 
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creased in 1918 and 1919 with increases in rates, but the increases in later years 


have been largely due to decreases in the short haul traffic. 


The inereases 1n 


freight train loading and train revenues have been the results of larger and more 


powerful | 


ocomotives. 


§9.—_Summary’ Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 390, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-29. 


PASSENGERS. 
Passengers Average 
Y Passengers Passengers |Carried one Mile Receipts 
ear. Carried. Carried per Mile per Fassenger 
one Mile. of Line. Mile. 
No. No. No. cents. 
1915 une SON seen eee ten reer 46,322,035 | 2,483,708, 745 69, 802 2-02 
1 OTC Cee Na) vas hak destonebs ta taraner dee neue: 43,503,459 | 2,727,122,648 72,611 1-95 
TOT WA Gee ie (it 5 ae SNE a BS SR 48,106,530 | 3,150,127, 428 79,829 1-95 
IOUS Corea ad he ete AI a parc aes PR oat 44,948,638 | 3,161,082, 402 82,140 2-12 
191 GE Res Gp Aree ak ca eco ee 43,754,194 | 3,074,664, 369 79,859 2-56 
1919 (CD ecs3 lb) aoe ane hoes Se oe eee 47,940,456 | 3,658,492, 716 94,625 2-63 
TKO) Gelli Pe) ie Ai tet ated Coes, ER AA dale 51,318,422 | 3,522,494, 856 90,376 2-92 
TOE Gat NARA ae ie Red! hk Oe al 46,793,251 | 2,960,583, 955 fo, 219 3-04 
19222 eek Be) ae Ns ticker acter nctittae: 44,383,620 | 2,814,113,531 71,497 2-82 
O28 TCT RS bey) Ree eee tree 44,834,337 | 3,076,341, 444 77, 805 2-76 
IIS Sa aes tag (Ve To ore ope See ee A on a on 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 72,355 2-79 
1925 1G os Pa) st Be eb ae eeee 41,458,084 | 2,910, 760,047 G2 tak 2-69 
IESG ghey CANE Ml Ao Ree Re me ee 42, 686, 166 2,998, 952,309 74,595 2°71 
1ODTIC mee RU) RS ee eee, 3c, eee 41,840,550 | 3,051,784, 039 15,522 2-69 
TA 5 ier ie Wy a NE, Re eee 40,592,792 | 3,140,860, 693 77,110 2:67 & 
TEU ,O 8 CO PAN Nie BRM NE Rid oe Se 39,070,893 | 2,897, 214,817 70,883 2-77 
Average Average Average Passenger Train 
Y Receipts Passenger Number of Revenue per 
oo per Journey Passengers Passenger 
Passenger. in Miles. per Train. Train Mile. 
$ miles. No. $ 
LOLStGunessO)i ene ce aaa eee 1-08 54 50 1-02 
TOL (E Te), REE: eae fe 1-08 55 53 1-04 | 
LOTTO. | )AA SOS. Fee 1-14 59 59 1-16 
ee Wi) 6) SIN CENORNS Pho eraeies ea a o 64 ae 
SY Rh, MENS. ue ne, cabanas 80 0 63 . 
LOTIMCD GE SS eee: sone ce are: 2-01 76 70 2°26 - 
1S PU Goce. BB) A RM AB oS pau gs 2-00 68 64 2-36 — 
192 Te ee RM ier. ete tae 1-92 63 57 2-30 — 
IKEA Crone Dis Aare Rees hc Roe nee 1-79 63 5D 2-10 — 
TOGO SSC gr Si” PORE RRS ee ares, Ore 1-90 69 64 2:5 bg 
1 SST REIS lal) eb eo sy An 0 8 Pe 1-87 67 59 2-34 — 
TODS N( o> S50 1S) REN ie on ee ee Baer 1-89 70 60 2:33 3 
BED AG GPR, cA hier eRe oh 5. See Ae 1-90 70 61 2-41 — 
LOZ TE i ee eee ce 1-96 73 61 2-38 7 
OAS Gm Maan peli. Aa, trees sin MU i 2-06 ite 61 2-38 — 
1920) (NS | RE eee tne 2-06 74 56 2-33 
FREIGHT. 
: Freight Freight . 
Y Freight Freiens Carried ~ Receipts 
ea Carried.1 ; one Mile per per Ton . 
one Mile : i ‘ 
‘ Mile of Line. per Mile. 
tons. tons. tons. cents. 
LO] 5x Gluinek3 0) 3 a. .cme a ey ren ee 71,498,170 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 0: 
TOUGK Ce hn, reece tects 89,237,156 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 0: 
US eG GRP aD see Mea Cae Sea we Me 98,464,694 | 31,186,707, 851 807, 948 0: 
1 OU Si (peigs cal) styten ceive and en a eee 102,425,410 | 31,029,072,279 806, 285 0: 
TOO GRRE OLA) eee. SEEN EAE 3. Oe ae 95,202,121 | 27,724,397, 202 720,096 0: 
TOIGNGD Seas) Meee ek. ees. Ree 91,349,595 | 26,950,598, 322 697, 064 1- 
[920K Sten) ere ne ee 100,050,046 | 31,894,411, 479 818,309 1- 
LOST OS Leones: eee S.A. 83, 730,829 | 26,621, 630,554 676,311 1: 
1 Go EO ie Neo ee Semen 87,309,036 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 1- 
O23 (RA ee IE ees OES 102, 258,933 | 34,067, 658,527 861, 622 0- 
LO DAN (oe) eae ay wate, ek Wi site 91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 768, 649 1- 
1920 ESR ree trae ete ee 94,624,599 | 31,965,204, 683 799, 150 1- 
LQ26 Oph Ot) dee cen ita: See yo ae 105,221,906 | 34,153,466, 033 849,525 1- 
LOZ TG) GES Tee, Paetets ae 4 Na, oo 106,011,355 | 34,901, 652,515 863, 710 1- 
TOZSAC HESS. BYERS ANAS. EERE ee ieee 2 118,652,969 | 41,610,660, 776 10215572 0: 
G29 iC od SRM) od pricey. Nom esas ee ene 115,187,028 ' 35,025,895, 433 856, 945 1- 


1Duplications eliminated. 
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9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-29—concluded. 
FREIGHT —concluded. 


. Average Average Average Revenue 
tig ha Length of | Train Load Load per Freight 
Year. FTaule a FreightHaul| in Net per Loaded Train 
5 5 in Miles. Tons. Car Mile. Mile. 
$ miles. tons. tons. $ 

BB UDMAMINO: OUR SE tslelt as iousiacon Sores oes oe. 1-52 247 344 18-43 2-28 
eO Mee PRT ee A ono ts TIMAE len 1-68 316 411 20-91 2-69 
SER Ee eee ee 1:77 317 436 22-24 3-01 
SPA Cen CREB) rhe Sn atin elses bcos oss oS Saws 1:79 303 457 23-10 3°36 
UIC SN ORS ie SOS ee 2:29 291 442 23-46 4-26 
MRM AI OO OL) aries aes Wain oc ves adutws 2-43 295 434 22-21 4-36 
Wap AM CRM) eee, occ f tra yond, sVal'v ncoit cioiers cue-c%s 2-68 319 457 23-05 4-89 
LNG MSGI SOS ee ee 3°10 318 447 22-12 5-37 
A OES 9 eke i 2-91 348 481 23-03 5-00 
re Ser Er 2-84 333 512 26-44 5-05 
LEDC _vshc ppt pp pie ane tar amnaaana 5 Aan eee 2-92 337 494 25-45 5-03 
ETUC A Ss Bees Ce a a 2-95 338 519 25-11 5-25 
Ey ran MER) Rsk oh ssc SRR oon avin Hs 2:91 325 519 25-07 5-41 
arte Wr Bia Nos seg Se Lays shoves oh onsichonaee evosaco-vnrea 2-85 329 514 25-30 5-29 
EES CST EAE ONE oe S72 2-93 351 557 25-96 5-54 
Mera SEES) OREM 8 Ra od arate ite 2-79 304 523 24-52 5-74 


Railway Wages and Salaries.—The number of railway employees and the 


amount of their remuneration are naturally affected by the volume of traffic, 


which tends to rise in periods of active business conditions and fall in times of 


- depression. The volume of traffic is also very directly affected by the size of 


the grain crops in the West. Thus it may be observed in Table 10 that the 
very favourable industrial and agricultural conditions of 1928 resulted in a con- 
siderable increase in the number of employees. The depression in 1929 re- 
sulted in a reduction in the pay roll chargeable to operating expenses of $3,765,- 
820, although owing to heavy construction work the total pay roll increased by 


$2,957,184. 


Largely because of inflated monetary conditions, the amount of salaries and 
wages reached a peak in 1920, but, as will be seen from Table 10, the wage bill 


increased from 1915 to 1920 to a much greater extent than the number of em- 
_ployees, v2z., by 222 p.c., while employees increased by only 49 p.c. By a re- 


vision in 1926, the pay roll includes both operating and construction or capital 
accounts and consequently the data are not directly comparable with data for 
previous years. 

10.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages, and Ratios 


of the latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years ended June 30, 
1915-1919, and for calendar years, 1919-1929. 


Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 
| Year. Employees. and Gross Operating 
: Wages. Earnings. | Expenses. 
‘ No. $ p.c. p.c. 
MEG OO) ectatrrsciicke «Notes, css ee s. Nee 06.8 bre 124,142 90,215,727 45-15 61-09 
EL GE Sa Pras SHIé Foca cee ees co REM sewers 144,770 | 104,300,647 39-82 57-95 
PE 9 Os Si nt SI, ee Oia rs eee ae 146,175 | 129,626,187 41-85 58-34 
REMMI SIRES) SARS Oe Ta ae as ala'ai'e to. « 0: o.0ve; of erereiess lois 143, 493 152, 274, 953 46-14 55-59 
MMI Pa) Pile... Sell 8 «og Rete RASS Aa « chenttn’s 158,777 | 208,939,995 54-56 61-12 
oO DEE ee eee one 173,728 || 233,323,074 57-10 61-92 
Set les stoi oc cod sh atelnas Sd Labtete 185,177 | 290,510,518 59-04 60-74 
KOM SM oy cross ipsk oreo: bne,oreier Sie eis aioue. 6 sie rane oe ail 167,627 | 247,756,138 54-09 58-63 
UE OCOONS SR 3 Se ORS On ae ae eee 165, 635 233, 294,040 52-94 59-20 
oF aa so oie. ong bioneta.s oie ibiobas wey 178, 052 253,320,005 52-96 61-21 
GRR e B27, ety. GP NIEEY, «eels ees Gis Mohelels ose 169,970 239, 864, 265 53°79 62-71 
NS) cy ec cisie so 856 hac ace less obs, ote he 6 166,027 231, (005 (O02 52-25 63-85 
c Ol ea hs ete a PR PADS . Stas. bre 174,2661) 253,412,4241 45-742 57-972 
My Po ci 5, « Gils shfnasese ald. ab oes 176,3381} 267,037,048! 48-112 58-902 
; Ae GTS 9 ee a eS are 187,7101| 287,775,3161 46.952 59-792 
btn yh Ot a ee 187,8461! 290,732,5001 48-852 60-242 


‘ 1Owing to changes in classification, the figures for 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 include 8,792, 8,360, 11,657 
and 13,396 employees respectively, with salaries and wages of $9,075,602, $8,391,797, $13,218,742 and $15,- 


3 


096,199 respectively, engaged in outside operations and in classes not included prior to 1926. ?The ratio 
percentages are for pay roll chargeable to operating expenses only. 
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Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the rolling stock of the steam railways of 
Canada are given for the last seven years in Table 11. The figures may be 
supplemented by the statement that between 1920 and 1929 the average capacity 
of box cars increased from 34:779 tons to 37-711 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 
to 37:020 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 38-162 tons. The 
average tractive power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 lb. and in 
1929, 36,228 lb. 


11.—Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1923-1929. 


Rolling Stock. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No No No No. No No No 
Locomotives. 
PRSSONG OL nate cee teen ea ee 1,622 1,594 1,529 1,478 1,488 1,469 1,466 
BLeie hts, JER Bastiat ok ee 3,440 3,454 3,425 3,416 3,384 3,376 33233 
DWAtChINg 1 wane dee Nee ked anes 809 780 769 756 756 789 796 
BilSctric;, ee... ete oo eee 26 29 29 29 oo 35 36 
Totals fc aoe ee 5,897 5,857 5, 752 5,679 5, 660 5, 669 5,531 


inet Class. aeecr tects rset ents 1,968 1,981 1,960 1, 968 1,968 1,978 1,999 
Second clase ss. Sar Ge cee. aes 429 419 426 409 406 400 386 
Gombination owes e. ice en 424 426 430 398 545 546 512 
bmimisrant taetet eck ccs. 704 703 704 668 668 738 730 
DD ima OER Ais cee artic 194 196 198 198 207 204 218 
Parl Gut ors et chee sate cars 223 243 249 255 262 288 313 
Sloopimncyeseee..san os eee 675 819 822 893 956 1,111 1,172 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,859 1,855 1, 843 1,850 1, 687 1, 667 1, 653 
Motorcars Masse ee 28 42 57 60 65 69 68 
Ober ss song eran eam ye, 281 165 150 149 158 183 199 
Totals .408. io 6, 785 6,849 6,839 6,848 6,922 7,184 75250 
Freight Cars. 
IB OxA oases se ane EE 159,276 | 155,656 | 154,527] 150,499 | 151,232 | 148,717 151,565 
la Gia ins eee rok ie area IB aA 22,748 22,308 21,631 21,018 20,335 19,601 
DtOCK sateen erya aetna fe 12, 204 2eoa0 12,025 11,746 11, 656 11-312 10,408 
COalER A SEAMED Se ad eee: 22,854 23,486 23,445 23, 663 23,551 23,278 22,676 
Tamlkevee ee a: BRE 438 453 466 456 462 466 
Ratriverator ne. .co ate es 6, 504 6,329 6, 286 6,616 6, 802 6,950 7,579 
Other asia er ro eee 5,017 5,156 5,170 6, 644 6, 062 5,970 5,432 
Totals eee sss ek 229,614 | 226,163 | 224,227 | 221,255 | 220,783 | 217,028 217,756 


Commodities Hauled.—In Table 12, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
1928 when agricultural products were particularly heavy. The 1929 statistics 
showed a decrease of 3,465,941 tons, or 2-9 p.c., wheat alone being lighter by 
7,181,099 tons.. The western wheat and oat crops were each less than half of 
the 1928 crops and other grains also showed large decreases. Forest products 


also decreased, but live stock remained about the same. Mine products in- 
creased by 10 p.c. and manufactures and miscellaneous freight increased by 
6:8 p.c. 
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—Commodities Hauled as Freight on. Cerny Railways during the calendar years 
925-1929. 


Norez.—In this table duplications are eliminated, 7.e., the same freight handled by two or morerailways 
is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in the 1926 
and previous Year Books, and also from those of Table 6 in this chapter. 


Group and Product. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Agricultural Products— 

LETT a ai od 11,544,921) 11,866,705) 12,295,949) 17,997,862) 10,816,763 
Keng yee Bic Syhdae a aa ai 605, 108 683 , 330 751,924 858, 760 846,488 
CT ee OS ga i Ns 7 319 tT; 533, 970 1,170,675 1,548,811 1,347,478 
LEG Ey AGS sa otal yl Re i 1,090, 653 1,089,949 994,794 1,463, 535 1,048, 602 
120, Es Se Ie ROE RIE te eae 213,526 239,520 531,681 453,093 288, 606 
TL I as 9k 208, 809 170,445 134,303 tod, tee 77,928 
OTTOMEL ATA Re. Te eee ie ak SO oboe 103, 500 112, 747 102,601 92,598 115,865 
ate EE Nn Sah e cede Sas Glew 2,264,128 2,355, 056 2,359,657 2,374,012 2,220,102 
MOENOL MILUPTORAUCTS...5.-<cage+becercne oe 1, 630, 834 1,836,571 1,884,778 1,919,015 2,004, 804 
PA ANC SGLAWee as oe he oree eS ee bee 781,700 953 , 387 689, 722 563,301 535, 239 
CITI5 ut WR sep Oe a ae 165, 244 158, 267 149,221 142, 236 169, 831 
BPG INOS) te tic Abs Seas Cabot a he 281,817 296, 829 244,000 282,432 285,088 
SAGO IRM IPOSIT) ce. Sadie eee few ae des 474, 587 535,541 531,811 540,217 527,642 
ESSE eek de tad tndpreecot so. 624, 830 674,991 WATT OL 699, 658 751,215 
Other fresh PELOUVDIOS Soe te taaeke sete 282,363 276, 100 298,401 348 , 290 345, 656 


705, 754 765, 508 733,165 759, 742 758, 836 


Totals, Agricultural Products.. 


Animal Products— 


ALU oa sede ee ace ai ens, Tobie rinee 80, 743 89,224 92,914 102, 628 124,172 
TRE yh 708, 672 694,373 666, 250 622,104 658, 791 
OEE OS ee eee 62,139 64, 850 70,330 64,334 76,320 
CE erecne. at Aaa Aa a 368, 781 334, 169 348, 388 310, 827 296,473 
Dressed meats he. aeeeeaaere era aie 526,991 488, 925 477,790 453,061 460, 807 


Dressed meats (cured or salted)........ 


318,506 324,99 272,790 278,614 267,629 
- Other packing-house products.......... 


289,739 249 , 982 248, 602 284, 653 284 , 392 


|e QUES Ge AN hae Gnas Te ener 79,114 93,257 93, 780 101,701 109,121 
BRE Seg ued si ee rari ye (aia te org sills eel sors fate 158,618 162,135 168,598 151, 299 146, 968 
Butter BEEN OPSO gene cues clesioresieresly cme 288,464) ' 300,112 277,691 262,759 249, 206 

45s 23 | Re ees 2 2s Ue ana ae Pe 53,453 56,773 58,533 65,166 59,094 
Hides BNem bots yds oe cso ch ats Tie.o28 171,191 185,265 168, 635 154,433 
Other aninial products... oo... ss... 106,307 101,955 104, 625 107,890 111,292 

Totals, Animal Products....... 3,215,050) 3,131,945) 3,065,556) 2,971,671) 2,998,698 

Mineral Products— 


PRIVETIEROTEG COS Gee cac sce ebtomsin cores 4,671,262) 5,572,730| 4,552,095| 5,212,748] 5,169,348 
Bituminous coal..... Ee Se OETA 13,658,438) 14,525,052) 14,327,884) 13,266,158} 14,370,779 
MEPERTUCOGOA corns ce ke ta a tacts ets le Ds 360,077| 2,746,285) 2,958,916] 3,214,005) 3,145,782 

FOEO. Roe Matha ie ths Mereldpees we eles 1,231,360) 1,412,647) 1,230,318] 1,549,428} 1,719,081 
TIVATS aia 2k SRY Sa ae eee eS ee 443,316 587,337 512,578 608, 692 688, 384 
Other ores and concentrates............ 2,400,002} 3,249,471) 38,278,901) 38,752,965) 4,702,860 
Base bullion and matte................ 127,388 97,750 85,536 125,370 162,781 


Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)..... 


5,129,861] 6,454,541) 7,193,841] 7,836,974] 9,072,573 
Slate, dimension or block stone........ 


363 , 009 358, 945 346,519 390, 665 401,540 


SCHILD DERROLOUMI so. des Seo iisis snes»: 431,955 597,774 641, 644 806, 202 939, 509 
PurantTAl OUI ceat ee scans c/anese ete.e.0 sr, no ce 200, 587 283,511 386, 928 371, 283 480,541 
“SEA OS Seto Ses aoe eae ee 353, 840 365, 812 356, 025 370,480 350,544 
Other mineral products.) ...... 5... 659, 047 494,185 541, 542 983,167] 1,069,232 


Forest Products— 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood a BOE 2,943,927) 3,506,801) 3,696,800) 4,042,410) 4,162,238 
PO Pe ee Cok ice beds 159,971 170,038 179,351 204 , 546 199, 227 
Rarer ir a. eee ed, SOR: Sena dt: ey eee 4,111,139 4,821,837 5,090,938 3,951,674 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading.. 6,660,412) 6,864,011 6,606,332} 6,639,247) 6,404,264 
Other forest products.................. 614,048 613, 844 637, 898 635,915 586, 421 


~ 14,151, 605 15,265,833} 15,942,218) 16,613,056) 15,303,824 


Totals, Forest Products........ - 
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12._Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 
1925=1929—concluded. 


Group and Product. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
: tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 
Refined petroleum and its products..... 1,820,215] 1,976,456) 2,183,613) 2,637,478] 3,088,483 
SUSE eles ee Pe re ee Re ee 744, 562 639,394 560,558 535, 744 535,477 
Iron= pie and bloom: ..eo.eeuceone mi 350, 595 401, 859 371,436 446, 625 492,659 
Railstand. fastenings: ¢.0) nes ee 122,902 116,129 158, 969 260,334 253 , 890 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 
IRON DIPCMern wea os aes ke apa ae 1,333,646] 1,560,885) 1,487,998) 1,938,795} 2,416,028 
Castings, machinery and boilers....... 566, 155 663 , 753 661, 030 668, 974 713,526 
Cement. seen seek ne ee ae ee 1, 101,135); 441 -160:.063) 1,333,256)" 9 1,493. tise ela binoso 
Brick and artificial stone.............. 867,373 935, 649 956,660} 1,008,582} 1,051,484 
Pimeand plastei soy. eee eee 446,771 412,529 441,908 475,577 489, 503 
Sewer pipe and drain tile............... 98,741 103, 556 95,216 124, 888 125,915 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 
OVP OAH TENN TTR namo ob ac unsagepoc. 330, 609 423,709 490,147 552,456 485,721 
Automobiles and auto-trucks........... 1,568,091 1,800,791 1, 746, 285 2,416,009 2,599,309 
Elouseholdscoodstinan. anna aaa ee oes 80,818 81,012 75, 684 75,037 62,921 
AUT TIUGULO eateatem te cle eres eete as OR 82,876 95,998 110,717 114, 560 128, 661 
iquorand DeveLracess Mann. dia: conte 253,399 268, 700 294,337 355,973 343,017 
Hertilizerssallikinads 6 sac teaae eta 338, 762 332,614 445,355 Bi ial2o 568, 069 
Paper, printed matter, books........... 1,932,500} 2,124,925) 2,315,206} 2,640,459) 2,986,674 
WOod=pullp Sroc. sucer 2 ts cares aero eos 1,721,326] -1,693,673] 1,477,852) 1,430, 533|) 2,338,847 
phrase d@ires hhcured=ebc.) pees mama ’ 99, 208 117, 694 114,993 113,075 110,393 
Canneduinieats:..s. 62s Sea el ee 9, 268 6,221 11, 634 8, 889 9,027 
Canned goods (all canned food products 
other thanvnest)) cn) see aso ee 376, 023 390, 162 385, 202 426,906 452,118 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.. 6,179, 743 6,800,087} 6,749,899 7,453,684] 8,058,484 
Merchandise teccs. tun rae ma eis ccaae at: 3,975,275| - 4,423,313} 4,532,480] 4,648,534) 4,449,218 
Totals, Mfrs. and Misc.......... 24,399,993] 26,529,172) 27,000,485) 30, 403, 410) 32,471,409 
Grands Totals. sti ee eee 94,624,599) 105,221,906) 106,011,355) 118,652,969) 115,187,028 


1Traffic on the Thousand Islands Ry., 52,716 tons in 1925, is not distributed, and is included as origin- 
at'ng on Canadian National Railways. 


Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads, 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was neces- 
sary for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal Governments to extend some 
form of assistance. In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of 
Crown land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took 
the form of land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct 
interest in opening up the country, though they sometimes led to the railways 
holding large tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown 
lands had been homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. 
Table 13 shows the areas of the land granted ag subsidies to steam railway 
companies by the Dominion and Provincial Governments, with the names of the 
companies in the case of the Dominion Government. The total area so granted 
and for right of way purposes up to Dec. 31, 1929, amounted to 47,290,566 acres. 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method be- 
came more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash 
subsidy per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway. 
From 1851 up to Dec. 31, 1929, as shown analytically in Table 14, the total 
value of such aid granted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital 
of Government railways, amounted to $225,567,753. Of this sum, $176,693,510 
represented aid granted by the Dominion Government, $33,460,615 that granted 
sy the Provincial Governments, and $15,413,628 that granted by municipalities. 
Table 15 records the details of the most recent type of assistance given to private 
cailways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest thereupon. 
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These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money at rates 
of interest considerably lower than would otherwise have had to be paid. The 
total amount outstanding on Dec. 31, 1929, was $703,844,828. 


13.—Areas of Land Subsidies Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments up to Dec. 31, 1929. 


By the Dominion Government. acres. 

Pe rE RTECS TEE ENC fac caress yicinn cue. in, CIRO SE ou ceola Ins BR Wielercin ols |G Rio wo sysle SR Bile «48g. shone aa a ai 
eM PAinor alway OO. (MAIN LNG)o. ss. oleic ce yo ce eies bcc ceeeecctcecuelesces. 18, 206, 982 
Mav C UA URLTOTLON nual Wit Vad Octet anasto sisltc ort dua > ceaiake wr heatesstere ees cvs seis deve a ws 1,820,071 
MERCER NV Osh CCHUPAL FOGLLWay CO. coe ob ey. ca « ticuidie revels vatesalhawresie va ccldic dw as « sue 320, 000 
Manitou aNanenwesbern: Railway XC Orsc.cac ile. do ce ale octets Me ade alee nablacd mnie gQelacvedees 1,501,376 
Nramtopasoupnwestern Col. Railway COs. 0 0... ia. HIER «soc. ak son cncleieteellee bcc ut. 1,396, 800 
Saskaucneowan and Western Railway GCOlic dics teesce ess ce cece disececccecvecseaesdb nes 98, 880 

Cy TENE = SPM BUREN AT 0 ae ee 8 a 1,408, 704 

Co eer EADeSTONS LIXCONSION, MOUTISUSTANCHy fons sc sc cies. « oles ea sicuwers og ois sia. siete! queens 200,320 
SRR CULNOEUMNALLIVAY CO ee rere oe nclae se beara tke MS aids wc cealenins 3,422,528 
MaAnmiopednG Soubnenstori taiway Oot sis Seodck osc 0k. Paa0k oe HI etd oe eek fended 680,320 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co.................. 1,624,154 
Total by Dominion Government... 21.0... cee ect ees cee eeecees 31,781,847 

By Provincial Governments. 

aa rn Sid ene ne ARCS, WINE tN eM iced ho tie wiht MURS sbtdl cr dea. w availa otit'el Gatos 160, 000 
Sra ae MEER T AY oR ee cM oh oe ei Aira aeay iat pst Meets saccie eaR cas rcialectiaee wbsuev EIA Bone kGsbusv ents ardh osha 1,788,392 
cng ae nee Tene Sa eer 2 fen tek EEE eS Pins bind ante Salao kets Meads alee gue oes 2,085,710 
Rahat a Re OEY IAN eh 7, POR IN ENN, 5 oh cre worse ope ds divs eScc tas ove aii be Godsaraevar'e wid aestoseds 3,241, 207 
British Columbia2.......... TN Mera Aer BIT: a TRE ee OER 6 hie alae he Mee een eke va keane 8, 233,410 
Total by Provincial Governments.................... 0c ccc ccc cee ete eee ee neues 15,508, 719 

Total by Dominion and Provincial Governments........................0005. 47,299,566 


1Not including convertible land grants made by the Government of this province. ?Includes 4,065,076 
acres repurchased from B.C. Southern and Columbia and Western Railways. 


14. Analysis of the Total Financial Aid Given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1929. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ $ 
RGSS STOR CS nice ate Recess ote Serer scetsek eee ALS "G00; 799) \Cash subsidies: tcccccese.. toate ee 33,160,615 
Subscriptions tO sMaress.s asso wees 300, 000 
PCT <0 05; eee eS ee 15, 142, 633 ( 
Total by Provinces............. 33,460, 615 
Paid to Quebec Government............ 5, 160, 053 
By Municipalities. 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R..... 37,790,025 
ashy SUDMUICS WA Herat oe Let eon Oe 12,988,128 
Subscriptions to shares.............. 2,425, 500 
Total by Municipalities........ 15, 413, 628 
Total by Dominion............ 176, 693, 516 Grandi Dotalie.s... Acseec es 225,567, 753 


15.— Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


Government. Outstanding 

Dec.31, 1929. 
$ 

SRR CPA CMI Cee mee tir Ms ee arch We: Ws oz NEED nce dP, sc oth tie ast aiandin) Smeets 917,000 
TS SEW ETES sy Ave eucneyOn ORE SEES Sp GIS VRIES 2S Sa RI eee Rei) tt a et me ne 7,859, 998 
a I PO Ree Dd ad (a iach. PARIS ee Ms ON a a has Ae Ae DTR Bla le 3 ow eshesin pBude ad 22,742,039 
OF Pua SL UnEN RE oe, SEL oe a eS Fre Rte 9 ae ae ee ea ee 17,904, 062 
CONE RISE Gs Bi SSR COS 0 eke ae Re 08 3 Se, fe en a en ea 18,394,428 
Jo iegicy Glace Sri oe ge Se SE Ee create nn aoe aCe een nore See Ree 45,186,001 
; Total by Provincial Governments..................0.0..0 0c cc cece ee cece cee eee 113, 003, 528 
eg ea T eta rt RON TEIN NOUN ORB sf cacao Sah ca Me esc a coerce eMeecietle laa Bist Fv Wi dualiev ie os bus upeeknle "ones 590, 841,295! 
Grand OTT REE cat ey er ee ee, 2 err Bold cares ahs Soka Smeets Girl 703, 844, 823 


1Does not include $216,207,141 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Dominion Government, nor guaranteed 
bonds held by the Government. 
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Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1915 to 
1929 in Table 16, and in detailed analysis for 1927 to 1929 in Table 17. Be- 
tween 1915 and 1929 the number of persons killed in trazn accidents only, in- 
creased by 46, or 12-5 p.c., and the injured by 1,566, ‘or 100 p.c., the increases 
at highway crossings, due largely to careless driving of motorists, being 62 killed 
and 344 injured. The number of persons injured in other accidents (trackmen, 
shopmen, etc.), increased from 1,583 in 1915 to 10,699 in 1929; the extent of the 
injuries, of course, cannot be compiled or compared, but it is probable that 
legislation in connection with workmen’s compensation results in injuries to em- 
ployees being much more completely reported now than formerly. 


16.—Number of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Steam Rail- 
ways, years ended June 30, 1915-1919, and calendar years 1919-1929. 
Nore.—For the years 1888 to 1914, see Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 635. 


¥ Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
ear. Se] 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured. 
EOD eect ou 5 nto mictasedene Teste sonatas Ly 336 WSs e 2S 247 362 379 Batt 
TOVG GREE. sce eee earth etien ee eke 20 309 Visalee4 oon 274 337 468 4,978 
LOW ee te or TR Ea ees iic rete Tt 24 438 209 | 4,596 219 401 452 5,435 
TOU SPREE re oe Gorn ieee eee 32 344 1787 oO, o02 200 393 410 6,089 
10S Lammers saes Sear ve Rees pe eA 36 307 174 | 5,432 176 412 386 6,151 
NOU OCA EE Rhee re on, ciate eteinen 34 392 197 | 6,349 209 476 440 6210) 
LOD Satake copa tcks Ook arate oaths st 29 481 Galen CaidliO 197 480 393 8,680 
16 ape en ead te et Nhs SR 0 5 259 156 | 6,583 193 394 354 7,236 
1922. « tscracceetita westerns trae ee 11 369 1 ensixo Ol 208 517 341 9,247 
Lee ee ae Ee AW ag 4 15 437 167 |. 9,382 165 539 347 10,358 
ROD Re A et au G Ry 9s Bee Bs REA 19 432 127 | 8,862 216 514 362 9,808 
LODO eis <a e  e 5 401 1055). 8,256 199 642 309 9,299 
BLE patina Uae hn ee heron oar» WE dk Bane are 20 446 127 We lOnG22 12 638 459 | 11,706 
1927.3 Skcahidtaee enact dean 14 569 131} 11,057 256 695 401 LO Rval 
NEUES Mae, Renee ar ak kee eee a Sipe 15 389 140 | 12,626 352 790 507 | 13,805 
PQ D9 lee ais Mae tee eS anit net 20 551 118 | 12,483 293 809 431 13, 843 


17.—Number of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways in the calendar years 


1927-1929. 


(A) In AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MovEeMEN’T or TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CaRs. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Description of Persons— 


Item. 


Passengeis?. <a tewete Ot a nin aroenvoiiad 14 438 15 326 20 406 
Himploy esis tarts eres see ae ee 106 1,915 114 2,214 104 2,028 
PRT ESPASSOIS: 9. capa eae 138 164 156 181 148 177 
INOn=treSpasserstraca attics ae oe 109 392 191 512 139 497 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc........ 1 33 3 24 a 36 

PMOUAIS Str fe crore os Sot aie ae 368 25 942 479 35208 412 3,144 


Description of Accident (Employees 
and Passengers only )— 
Coupling and uncoupling.............. 9 139 5 151 2 165 


BE Collisiodses, seas fe eens oe lane 22 251 10 171 28 -188 
we Deraiimnentse. tens Oo ok eee ake 14 149 13 195 17 268 
eu Parting On trons. sar nenoese tee aoe - 33 i 45 - 27 
Locomotives or cars breaking down.. - 16 1 8 1 19 
Falling from trains or cars........... 20 295 25 274 23 288 
JUMpPINe Gn OL elaine ew. soe ec 9 331 17 409 11 360 
ptruck by trains metow erases «eae 40} ° 131 44 121 37 157 
Overhead obstruction................ 1 18 ~ Bayi - 19 
Other Causesee epee. eens oe 5 990 13 1,139 5 943 
MCOCRSS 2) crac Sure he eee eee 120 2,000 129 2,540 124 2,434 


a 
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17.—Number of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways in the calendar years 
1927-1929—concluded. 


(B) In AccIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MoveMENT or Trains, Locomotives oR CaRs. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
Description of Person. —-----|- A 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. ) Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 

uo Ree - 697 - 872 1 875 
SUN Guth Dot a ees 8 3,166 6 3,472 5 3,529 
Trainmen and trackmen............... Dee 3 1 OF 8 3,722 7 3,947 
OEDPTTBNIDIO VOCS Veeco es varie dc aeons 6 2,085 12 2,346 1 2,104 
PASSO APN ee Gets. clr. carte +. Sec cole} AeK 1 131 - 63 - 145 
QMS Sees sayelanicke Saya ee eee 8 106 2 73 5 99 
VD Bo hagas 3 Side al a 34 9,379 28 10,548 19 10,699 


Section 3.—Origin and Growth of Government-owned 
Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have since their construction been owned and oper- 
ated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
for a period of 50 years. However, as a result of the conditions arising from the 
outbreak of war, the company was unable to take over the operation of the road 
when completed in 1915. The Government itself undertook its operation and 
was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, which was isolated from the main line. A number of eastern branch 
lines have been acquired in recent years, including: the New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island Railway which forms the mainland connection of the 
Prince Edward Island car ferry, the International Railway, the Moncton and 
Buctouche Railway, the Salisbury and Albert Railway, the St. Martin’s Rail- 
way, the Elgin and Havelock Railway, the York and Carleton Railway, the 
Quebec and Saguenay Railway, the Caraquet and Gulf Shore Railway, the Lot- 
biniére and Mégantic Railway and the Cape Breton Railway. The Saint John 
and Quebec and Inverness Railways which had beeu operated under lease were 
purchased in 1929, together with the Kent Northern, the Atlantic, Quebec and 
Western, the Quebec Oriental and the Quebec, Montreal and Southern. The 
Hudson Bay Railway, which had 332-5 miles of steel rail-at the end of 1920, 
was declared to be comprised in the Canadian Government Railways, and until 
1926 was operated to a limited extent by the board of directors of the Canadian 
National Railways. In that year, as a result of the decision io complete the 
road, it was returned to the Department of Railways and Canals until com- 
pleted. The eastern terminus was transferred from Nelson to Churchill, and the 
line rehabilitated and extended through to Churchill. Construction of wharves 
and a grain elevator is not completed but it is expected that the railway wil} 
be opened to traffic in the autumn of 1931. To Mar. 31, 1930, the total cost of 
this railway was $29,527,026 and of terminal work at Churchill $4,707,563, ex- 
elusive of the expenditures of $6,274,217 on the terminal at Nelson, some of 
which was salvaged.1 


1These ‘figures of total cost include deficits during operations and expenditures which formed 
part of cash loans to the Canadian National Railways and amounts chargeable to appropriations 
under collection of revenue in the case of the terminals, in addition to the expenditures by the 
Government on capital account as shown in Table 19. 
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Tables 18 and 19, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, show the capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on the 
Canadian Government Railways and their operating finances to Mar. 31, 1930. 
In Table 18 the cost of the Quebec Bridge ($21,706,664) also $18,000 of miscel- 
laneous expenditure, are not included in the total of capital expenditure, while 
in Table 19 they are included. 


18.—Cost of Construction, Operating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways before Confederation and for the fiscal years 1868-1900 and 1901-1930. 


Nortre.—From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals. For the years 1868 to 1915, 
see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 437. 


" . 4 cheery 
Fiscal Year. apita perating urplus (+) 
Expenditure. Expenses. Revenue. or 
Deficit (—). 
$ $ $ $ 
Betore Contederavionaac smierem. enineie 13,881,461 - - - 
18681900: tow Bilas. Seas eS. CaaS ae 114,091,108 81,391,472 73,226,382 | — 8,165,000 
L90IFLOIS AS. SAO: a a eee 217,779,966 | 136,904,921 | 133,201,248 | — 3,703,673 
LO LG eer (SS TERS SRN Se rari e Eas 4b 2, 153" 255 19, 407,380 18,427,909 — 979,471 
LOE ern eres Cot Oc oinant Oa eT EE ee 12,003, 650 25,795,907 23,539,759 — 2,256,148 
LOLSv eae CFL. cee Mears ee ee dhe 8 re ae 34,699,417 33,400, 460 27,240, 957 — 6,159,503 
DOM OD caeraes ce hacout neers Cova a egies a cheer ce 40,193,181 43, 889 , 626 38,013,726 | — 5,875,900 
DODO PEE ec: NO NEA re ee ane SE 11,593, 148 48,194,710 41,402,061 — 6,792,649 
1 ee one Geis tea pe hn, Bie teh aad oat i ty ta an a 5,096, 535 43,770,971 36,814,350 | — 6,956,621 
1 PAR ARE SBR ETy cs Cres tibiae Meine 4,553, 638 6, 326, 800 2 — 6,326,800 
BO ree erties eam CS BNR a, er ae tonya. aes Cr. 1,052, 293 5, 695, 669 2 — 5,695, 669 
10288. Seas Rin. A. ORAL ee 315.944 % iy E 
1020s i.e s oe ck ths ido Re ee en Cri 87,499 ~ - - 
1006 hecdhtima bins Ae, see eee Cr. 40,580 20,5873 “ii Ayes EO 
Eid Frcs shor cchste tosh coh at eA aN ce aL ATA POS Pee Tae 2,828,344 13, 8323 - _ 13, 832 
L928. «Papeete Sew oS AS os eee ee 8, 626, 946 ~ - - 
No) Ree eae an eer Se yon Been i ore 2 Riess 6 Oe Creealsilol - - ~ 
WQS Ose S hoc ee ee rs SEs Neen 6,404,790 - - - 
Motals 2%. pe er ae et ee 479,953,8601| 444,812,335 | 391,866,392 | —52,945,943 


1Less $40,000 received from Saint John city for the Carleton Branch Railway, plus cost of Quebec 
bridge to Mar. 31, 1930, viz. $21,706,664 and miscellaneous expenditures in 1914 of $18,000=$501,638,525. 

2Revenue applied against operating expenses. 

3Expenditure on Port Nelson terminals. 


19.— Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1939. 
(From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals.) 


— rere Expenditure, Total 
ailway. revious Fiscal Year : 

VY ears! 1930. Expenditure. 
Canadian Government Railways— 

Intercolonial Railway System— $ $ $ 
Canada -Hasternukvailwaiyo. ta ce cociee cack ae eee 819,000 - 819,000 
Cane BretontRaill way 2 4..cock we peer ee ee 3, 860, 679 - ' 3,860,679 
Drummond County Railway.......... 2 WR Sh 5 feius Bera 1,464,000 - 1,464,000 
Hastern:HxtensionsRailwaye J...) se eben . Gee. ore 1,324, 043 = 1,324,043 
Montreal and European Railway..............0s.eeeeees 333, 943 - 333, 943 
Oxford and New Glasgow Railway.................e008. 1,949, 063 ~ 1,949, 063 
Intéercolonialiailw ayers .« Ath occ setae ok eee oe aoe 12or col idon| Cre ee onsG 123,275,113 

Totals, Intercolonial Railway System............... 133,101,871 |Cr. 76,030 133,025, 841 

New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway....... 925, 267 s 925, 267 

Prince Hdwardiisiand Railway.unso.ces seco ue ene ee 13,449,537 84 , 243 13, 533, 789 

International Railway of New Brunswick.................. 2,963 , 022 - 2,963,022 

National Transcontinental Railway..c..s<c0c...0c1«steceess 169,309,558 |Cr. 250 | - 169,309,368 

Monctonsand: Buctouche wi allw avian aoe fae ee ee 293 , 068 - 293 , 068 


salisbury and Albert Railway.....0...........-- ee ee Tee 437, 648 - 437, 648 


ss 
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19.—Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1930—concluded. 
Expenditure, | Expenditure, 
Railway. Previous Fiscal Year E Total 
Years. 1929. xpenditure. 
Canadian Government Railways—concluded. $ $ g 

Rea ee IEICE, SEA LEUVEN -0c secs’ a cui elton cise s slo. a gine sitvercesine ees 302,046 - 302,046 
Moin and) Hayolocio Railway. df. .2 << oh. oselar gd. oe pale wt@ee- 135,029 - 135,029 
BOT RAINE) AS AS OTN, EU AILW EY sc Gite «ie sia e wvsiegs.ele « sinty « cleo auyta mise 59, 749 - 59,749 
Quebec and Saguenay Railway... ccc cc ccc eee ewes a (eno - 7,772,911 
Caraguetand Gulf Shore Railway soc occa. 6-0s.cec0s e000 00 ss. 711, 768 - 711,768 
Lotbiniéreand Mégantic Railway................d eee ce eee 360,008 ~ 360,008 
Cape, Breton Railway. Hixtension snc sodcs ceases Yen oeds was 107, 647 - 107, 647 
Canadian Government Railways (rolling stock)............ 35, 906, 042 - 35, 906, 042 
Canadian Government Railways (miscellaneous)........... 345 - 345 
UG MINI conc 5a cit cass S cratart en Maa oe TT aatiens 3 21, 706, 664 - 21,706, 664 
MPSEEUANECOUS SUSPONSCl. os acces cette bok ce eee chieuee ms 3, 862 - 3, 862 

Totals, Canadian Government Railways............. 387,546, 042 7,963 387,554,005 

Other Railways and Miscellaneous— 

OanacianeaNorbhern REILWAY. Sosse a cel ee cece cee wee cee. 10, 000, 000 - 10, 000, 000 
ARRADOMA ane IO DY VALIWAY sd « denis liciese Veraisiel or Shoroard Sites» 660, 683 = 660, 683 
European and North American Railway................... 88, 363 ~ 88,363 
ING Wer Cobia AikWwilWicaes oitcale os. slice o Tied Hamid ode sl alew ss 208,510 - 208,510 
Carleton Branch Railway.......... Hc a Ae Rae a Se eg 48,410 - 48,410 
MOaHaAGian Ee ACTING FUOIIWaAyc.} ck atts fo acsse discs seem on 62 791,435 - 62,791,435 
HARI SONEDS AY BEGAILIVONY,~ uh ty orber reshewe clone phoebe ae hes 23,359, 202 5,357, 693 28,716,895 
Hudson Bay Railway—Nelson and Churchill terminals... . 9,908, 227 1,039, 134 10, 947,361 
Yukon Territory Works, Stikine-Teslin Railway........... 283 , 324 - 288 , 324 
INtoy gh Goel BAe ec SiR a I ee ee eee an lg a ae a ee 250,000 - 250,000 
(Governor sGeneral sCarse ec ee. aa oe ete eee. 71,539 - 71,539 
MMtsbelianeous OXDCNGIbUTG. woacat dod. when oh wiwanies se net fous 18,000 - 18,000 

Grand Totals, Capital Expenditure............... 495, 233, 735 6,404, 790 501, 688,525 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System.! 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566°5. The» 
insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister 
of Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in Oct., 1920, the road was trans- 
ferred to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was 
acquired under c. 13 of the 2nd session of 1919, which provided for arbitration 
as to the considerations to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally 
disposed of, steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under govern- 
ment operation and control. In Oct., 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the 
Canadian Northern Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to 
which the former Canadian Government Railways were turned over for manage- 
ment and operation. The unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways was provided for by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which 
also brought into effect the Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway 
Company and respecting Canadian National Railways (c. 13, 1919). This was 
followed, on Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order in Council establishing the head office 
of the Canadian National Railways at Montreal, Que. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
system’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1929, including lines in the United States 
but exclusive of the Central Vermont (which the Canadian National system pur- 
chased) and the Northern Alberta (which is controlled jointly by the Canadian 


1For further details on the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-608 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 19,571-36, which with the 
Eastern Lines’ mileage of 3,332-54 made a total of 22,903:90. Including the 
Central Vermont, 420-76, and the Thousand Islands Railway, 4:6, controlled by 
constituent companies but separately operated, the total steam mileage was 
23,329°26. Including 186-52 miles of electric lines, the grand total was 23,515-78. 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July 1, 1927, 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and 
Diamond Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the 
Canadian National system. These lines were designated the “ Eastern Lines” 
of the Canadian National Railway, and the territory, which included Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and a part of Quebec, the 
‘select territory”. The Act also ordered that. local and westbound freight rates 
on the Eastern Lines and freight rates on all eastbound traffic originating on 
these lines be reduced by 20 p.c. The reductions applied only to rates on the 
Eastern Lines and not to railways beyond the “ select territory”. Other railways 
operating in the “select territory” were allowed to make similar reductions in 
their freight rates in that territory and to bill on the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. 
The railways making such reductions included these bills with their revenues and 
consequently their revenues were not reduced by the change in the rates. The 
Act provides that any deficit from the operation of these lines shall be met by 
‘a separate appropriation by the Dominion Government. For the six months, 
July-December, 1927, and the calendar years 1928 and 1929, the Eastern Lines 
reported losses in revenues due to these reductions in rates of $931,810, $2,151,528 
and $2,451,818 respectively, and the deficit was therefore increased by those 
amounts. The total paid to privately owned railways under the Act was $421,655 
for the six months of 1927, $828,893 for 1928 and $811,149 for 1929. The four 
operating regions of the Canadian National Railways system were somewhat 
altered in consequence of the Maritime Freight Rates Act and are now divided 
as follows:—the Eastern Lines, including far the greater part of the former 
Atlantic region and the lines west to Lévis and Diamond Junction, a total of 
3,332°54 miles; the Central Region, from Lévis and Diamond Junction west to 
Port Arthur and Armstrong, including the line in the United States to Portland, 
Maine, a total of 7,631-31 miles; the Western Region, including all lines west of 
Port Arthur and Armstrong, with the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific, a total of 
10,948:27 miles; and the Grand Trunk Western, the lines in the States of 
Michigan, Indiana and- Illinois, 991-78 miles. 


The Quebec bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., the longest in the world, and carrying a single track railway 
and accommodation for motor and pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in 
the Canadian National Railways system and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 20 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Cana- 
dian National Railways operation for the years 1928 and 1929 (excluding the 
Eastern Lines and the Central Vermont Railway included in the similar table 
on pp. 663-4 of the 1927-28 Year Book). 
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20.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1928 and 1929.2 


Item. 1928.1 1929.1 
Train Mileage— 
eo EE Te 2 it JUS 2 ay de oo a el ih do aa ol 21,689, 697 21, 763, 162 
CPE peer a a ee Se eee ae at ee eras ee oer ee 32,201,199 28, 884, 892 
ete EN ee ees ta OR cee ena coher eS Che bbc ets 2,697,291 2,693, 246 
RrarsCpise TTT Cotes Whee 2 PTR ais SONS POE ee TS, hla d 30, 722 33,514 
ACLU EROS Ets sy «0B a, See Se SRI ECR Seti eicho Rain nee are ee entre Serene eee 837, 542 833,277 
SOM TRE IOS SO siete Cy «Nae eee meee Pieiad « a1dh op cavlbd wha oon os 57,456,451 54, 208,091 
Car Mileage— 
Passenger— , 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and dining Cars................ceeecceeeecees 111,990,130) 110,384,481 
PSR a comin ll Oxprene, evi. ie tae as Aes Nei otra beat! cera adl nak olin. 63,117,107 53, 756,096 
Pomsatnssoncor Train Car Miles 0 acids aikistokia,s da dtles cm dekscaldech le eonas 165,107,237) 164,140,577 
Freight— 
PPGRGOC Pitta 6 CAT NIULOS A eh aku Cane tae hres cob eeein  e cP v eile 903,785,397) 821,165,756 
rIMePaU REO CAT IA IOS ccc), cestode Scuuswiwie « sucfetnk sha emes < SERS a wsarees «ks 464,041,644] 376,914,538 
Rite Rar EPRTA RS ee ne ee LPR feeds tase Aomrek. ce alae eemiciata AH EMTE MELA E lis w wlRaie « 34,741,195 31,055, 663 
MoOLtais bowen Gr rainvoar Miles? Jes ith ite eco es eebak vcoe ees 1,402,568,236] 1,229,135,957 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengerscarried (earning revenue).............. cece cece eer ceeeeeeeeeess 16,197,108 15, 586, 580 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile................ cece eee eens 1,294, 234,945) 1,175,621, 114 
PASSEROOTET AIR TO TOS POT THIS OL TOR wi oc. jae aleis aloseie piso: peia-ssepeitis cuenepbelare ated 1E175 ‘ 
PNVOLEOS PASSCHSOT TOUPNCY “MNCS, os aaa oes bos cee deems canes cceowee aes 79-91 75-43 
Average amount received per passenger...........c0ccccceveccecuccwecees $ para Wil 2-054 
Average amount received per passenger mile..................00ccceeeeee $ 0-0264 0-0272 
Average number of passengers per train mile.....................eseeeeee: 56-26 50-90 
Average number of passengers per car mile............ 0.0... cee cee eee 12-32 11-438 
Revenue from passengers per passenger car mile...............0...cee eee $ 0-3255 0-3113 
Total passenger train earninvs per train mile...............6.c.ceen eevee $ 2-33 2-23 
Total passenger revenue per mile of road.........0.... cence ceeccesewecue’ $ 2,796-63 2,651-57 
Freight Traffiic— 
A Shea POmenie amore iG, CALLICE 2. i 5, «6's abide winie ts.o 0 Dole ue Kw % * ep wi nltjeres 65,512,418 61, 254, 878 
‘Tons of revenue freight carried one mile... 2... 0. ce ecco ees eee sues 20,653, 705, 792}17,355, 709, 696 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile................000 cee eee eee 2,411,084, 720) 2,441, 616,382 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile....................0000 ee 23 , 064, 790, 512)19, 797,326,078 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.................. 1,071, 547 886, 148 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road........... 15197325 1,011,588 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile.................... 596-72 554-96 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile................. 666-77 633 +52 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile:.......... 25-40 23-99 
Average haul revenue freight—miles............ 00. ccc cece cee e eee een ens 315-26 283 -34 
Wright Pey.enue Perloaged CaMmMiile, } j.jecs es sists ela eld alo Sole wgciec es we bee $ 0- 23180 0-23592 
MEST TEVeNUIO PEL CLAIM LOl 92. dicc acento syerdta io fins seaogecg. hey ES ew a sla le $ 6-08 6-23 
Mec ne eyenUe Per MING OL TOA Sf. 4 oils es aie.¢ oe cmsere are alae 64 fs bbe or ons $ 10,925-77 9, 949-15 
Mater tal EON OUM POT CON: Sie ae tre ct Mornin nos tua A cmccnmaen need fabs ot verre $ 3:19695 3-16144 
TEAS Ped Thr vaenrgsteghlaw isi oa eyo b 60 ull Ls)9 ee ee a Sara ere CR SAN ee ana cn $ 0-01014 0-01116 


1Excludes Eastern Lines, Central Vermont Railway and electric lines. 

2For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1929 
see the annual report of the Department of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, 
and Steam Railway Statistics, 1929, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 3Work service 
excluded. 

Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 21 
“Canadian Lines” include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways, and the Hudson Bay Railway for 1920 to 1925, but not since 
1925. The “ United States Lines” include those lines known as the New England 
line, the Grand Trunk Western, and the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific. The 
Hudson Bay Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, 
and appropriations, etc., for this were not included with the- 1926 data. The 
Maritime Freight Rates Act necessitated the segregation of the Eastern Lines 
which have been kept separate since July 1, 1927. 


Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in this table 
include only those from steam railway operations, with the exception that com- 
mercial telegraph operations are included in the figures for 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
but the deficits are for the entire system, including the operating results of the 
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Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways oper- 
ated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other 
outside operations. 

Up to 1928 there was a marked improvement over the results of the first 
year after consolidation (1923), when the deficit was $51,697,675, but the light 
traffic in 1929 so reduced gross revenues that, with increased interest charges and 
only a slight reduction in operating expenses, the deficit increased from $29,868,- 
437 in 1928 to $46,099,250. During 1926-1928, 40 to 45 p.c. of the net revenues 
was earned in the last three months of each year and only 25 p.c. of operating 
expenses was expended, but in 1929, owing to the exceedingly heavy decrease in ° 
traffic, only 30 p.c. of net revenues was earned during October, November and 
December and heavy maintenance and other expenses had already been incurred. 
The Central Vermont, which was previously included in this table, suffered severe 
damages from floods during 1927 and was forced into receivership on Dec. 138, 
1927; consequently its accounts were not included with those of the Canadian 
National system. In 1930 the road was sold at public auction and purchased by 
the Canadian National Railways; from Feb. 1, 1980, the accounts have been in- 
eluded with those of the other constituent lines in the United States (25-3 miles 
of the Central Vermont are in Canada). 


21.—_Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 
and Annual Deficit of the Canadian National Railways, for the calendar years 
1925-1929.1 


Item. 1925. 1926. 19272, 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Gross Railway Operating Revenues— 
C@anadiandsines: < Vibes ee 208 ,218,921| 225,547,852] 207,573 ,007| 232,459,577| 217,604,469 
United States uines= ac, 014e eee ee 36,752,282 40,639,974) 41,143 1367 44,172 1344 42 274,504 
Totals, Can. and US) Lines)... -.. 244,971,203] 266,187,826) 248,716,374) 276,631,921) 259,878,973 
Iasternt lines aaescsae eee ce anes ae — — | 26,162,7443| 27,959,3475| 30,618 ,0073 
MotalseAlLInNGse, bees eee 244,971,203} 266,187,826] 274,879,118] 304,591,268] 290,496,980 
Railway Operating Expenses— 
Canadian: lines -ectee. acnen come aee 184,373,201] 190,173,271) 172,786,790] 186,296,821] 183,408,505 
United States Lines.................--.| 28,383,587] 29,531,362! 30,528,894) 31,951,522), 31 4082388 
Totals, Can. and U.S. Lines..... 212,708,788] 219,704,633] 203,315,684] 218,248,343] 214,816,893 
VASLCEM ile St ets co mineete ole mres neeetees - - 29,989,583] 31,483,352} 33,815,382 
Totals vA lines nce) ee oe 212,706,788] 219,704,633] 233,305,267] 249,731,695| 248,632,275 
Net Operating Revenues— 
Canadian\ nines eater. seer ee 23,845,720] 35,374,581] 34,786,217) 46,162,756} 34,195,964 
UnitediStatesdinestas0. are sees 8,418,695} 11,108,612) 10,614,473] 12,220,822) 10,866,116 
Totals, Can. and U.S. Lines..... 32,264,415} 46,483,193] 45,400,690] 58,383,578] 45,062,080 
(Wasterm Winsett eee - — | —3,826,839] —3,524,005| —3,197,375 
Potals zAlilnines geese: eee 32,264,415] 46,483,193 41,573,851] 54,859,573} 41,864,705 
Interest— 
Canadian National—On Funded Debt.| 71,888,617} 71,287,687) 72,262,418] 73,537,537| 77,323,052 
Eastern Lines—On Funded Debt....... - _ 768 ,912 780,680 871,473 
MotaleseAUniniSss esac 71,888,617) 71,287,687) 73,031,330} 74,318,217] 78,194,525 
Deficit— 
Canadian’ Nationale nena. eee ook ..| 41,444,764] 29,701,445) 31,576,194] 24,730,410; 40,933,994 
astormblainostry sia. .tee eee le - - 5,129), 7184|) 55188,02 74) (5. 165,2564 
Totals, All Lines.................| 41,444,764] 29,701,445] 36,705,912] 29,868,437] 46,099,250 


1Hixclusive of Hudson Bay Railway in 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929; this line was included in previous years. 

2Adjusted to show data of Eastern Lines for twelve months, also to include revenues and expenses of 
commercial telegraph. 

3Includes contributions from Dominion Government to cover loss from 20 p.c. reduction in certain 
rates ordered by the Maritime Freight Rates Act, July 1, 1927; $931,810 for 6 months 1927, $2,151,528 
for 12 months 1928, and $2,451,818 including $13,743 for Gaspé railways for 1929. 

4Appropriations by Dominion Government to meet deficits of Eastern Lines including loss due to 
reduction in freight rates amounted to—$3,049,746 in cash, $214,949 in accounts, total $3,264,695 for 6 months 
1927; $6,351,884 in cash, $937,671 in accounts, total $7,289,555 for 1928; and $7,214,035 in cash, $389,296 in 
accounts, total $7,603,331 for 1929. 
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The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
The two tables which follow analyse the increase in the debt and interest charges 
of the system, including both Canadian and United States lines. The first table 
(22) shows to whom the liabilities which have accumulated up to 1929 are pay- 
able and the second (23) the purposes for which the funds representing the an- 
nual increases in liabilities were used. To define clearly what is included under 
debt due to the Dominion Government in Table 22, the appropriations for 
the Canadian Government Railways have been separated from the loans and 
advances to the remainder of the system. The Canadian Government Railways 
include the Intercolonial, National Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and 
several other smaller railways in the Eastern Provinces, together with the 
Quebec Bridge. The Hudson Bay Railway was included in the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railways until 1926, when it was transferred back to the Department 
of Railways and Canals for completion, while appropriations on its account were 
deducted. These Canadian Government Railways appropriations do not include 
the operating deficits of the Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and 1920 
nor the deficits of the Eastern Lines since July 1, 1927, but include investments 
for construction, purchase and working capital of the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways and the operating deficits of these railways since their consolidation with 
the system in 1921, except as already mentioned. As the book value of these 
properties is included on the asset side of the balance sheet, the cost of these 
roads to the Dominion is included in the liabilities of the system as an offset. 
The construction or purchase of these roads was financed by the Dominion from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and while for book-keeping purposes their cost 
is set up as a system liability, they are not a debt and carry no interest obliga- 
tion. 


In a rather different class are the loans and advances made by the Govern- 
ment to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, 
bonds and receiver certificates with accrued simple interest ranging from 3 to 
6 p.c. In computing the public debt of Canada the Finance Department con- 


siders these railway loans and advances as “non-active assets” similar to invest- 


ments in canals, public works, etc., and as such does not subtract them from the 
gross debt in computing the net debt; similarly, no interest is charged by the 
Finance Department on the railway advances. The railways, however, debit 
their accounts with the accrued interest on these Government advances, although 
none of this interest has been paid. 


The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
capital stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost 
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of acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the 
Canadian Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held 


by the Canadian National system and is therefore not included either. 


Table 22 shows the total debt at the end of 1929 to have been $2,431,244,155, 


made up of $1,122,559,493 owing to the public and $1,308,684,662 to the Govern- . 


ment. In addition to the actual loans and advances by the Government amount- 
ing to $601,446,082, this sum of $1,308,684,662 includes, not only the unpaid 
interest, already referred to, ‘of $290,088,489, but $417,150,141 spent on the con- 
struction and purchase of lines forming the original Canadian Government Rail- 
ways. The aggregate net increase in the principal of the debt during the 11 
years as shown in Table 22 was $1,050,037,910, of which $349,595,527 was an 
increase in debt due to the public and $700,442,383 in debt due to the Govern- 
ment. 


In Table 23 is presented an analysis of the increase in capital liability in 
the years 1923 to 1929, according to the purpose for which the money was used. 
The accounts for the Eastern Lines, which under the Maritime Freight Rates 
Act were ordered segregated from those of the remainder of the system, are 
shown separately since July 1, 1927. In the first column is shown the interest 
accrued each year, including interest due to the public and to the Dominion 
Government. In the second column is shown the total increase in book long 
term debt as set up by the railway. It is stated in these terms because it con- 
tains accrued interest on Government loans which is not included in the debt 
by the Minister of Finance. Columns 3 and 5 show the division of the total 
increase shown in column 2 together with profit and loss adjustments, such as 
from sales of property, etc. The totals for 1924-1929 are shown for the pur- 
pose of comparison with Table 24. Of the total increase of $638,718,402 in the 
seven years the system had been under one management, $277,741,734 was due 
to operating deficits and $360,088,799 was expended on additions and betterments, 


increased working capital, etc. To explain this last item Table 24 has been . 


compiled. It shows a net increase in assets for the six years, 1923-1929, of $310,- 
019,869. Of course, some of this is offset by increased current liabilities, but the 
investments show an increase of $269,239,904 as against the net increase of $270,- 
267,561 shown in column 5, Table 23. 


The figures in Tables 22 and 23 do not include any Central Vermont data. 
Loans and advances received by the Canadian National Railways from the 
Dominion Government and advanced by the Canadian National to the Central 
Vermont are shown as charges against the Canadian National Railways. 


a ra ie 
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22.—Debt and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (including appro- 
priations for Canadian Government Railways), Calendar Years 1919-1929. « 


PRINCIPAL AND UNPAID ACCRUED INTEREST.! 


Amount Outstanding Dec. 31. 


Due to Dominion Government. Total 
Calendar Increase 
Year. Appropria- Loans and Due to Total during 
tions for Advances Total Public. oe Year. 
Can. Govt. |with Accrued 
Railways. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pel92e8 tS... ce 407,254,699 274,969,881 682,224,580 801,131,444] 1,483 356,024 102,149,779 
HO2Z0. 6508 6.5 1 411,704,909 396,744,482 808 ,449 391 820,550,681] 1,629,000,072 145,644,048 
ity 9 a eee Se 416,295,596 514,796,282 931,091,878 830,829,449] 1,761,921,327 132,921,255 - 
G00 Deas 28. 36 415,118,319 601,627,683] 1,016,746,002 804,503,144] 1,821,249,146 59 327,819 
MOR AIS OS. . 6 .tte 447 , 643 ,5262 666,539,750} 1,114,183 ,276 823,099,056] 1,937,282 ,332 116,033 , 186 
OZ acess er... set 451,712,485 690,555,950) 1,142,268 ,435 913 ,913 ,083) 2,056,181,518 118,899,186 
1Ovoser Sas. 5 Le 453 , 935,303 734,547,038] 1,188,482 ,341 931,329,303) 2,119,811,644 63,630,126 
b LS 4 Woe SER ae ae fe 437 ,412 ,0323 788,251,724) 1,225,663 ,756 925,480,244) 2,151,144,000 31,332,356 
MDS AE e.. 436,416,2874 821,680,3555| 1,258,096, 742 981,381,736] 2,239,478,478 88 334,478 
VILE See chs peek 417,279,9545} 872,936,5285) 1,290,216,482 977,889 ,033| 2,268,105,515 28,627,037 
| LU hits amen rere ae Sy 417,150,141] 891,534,5215) 1,308,684,662) 1,122,559,493| 2,431,244,155 163 , 138 ,640 
INTEREST. 
Accrued during Year. Increase during Year. 
Calendar Year. Due to Due to 
rem ie pores Total aan hs eee Total. 
ovt. _ Ovt. i 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LUI) Ree Ny aCe ES aS 9,596,581) 28,599,687) 38,196,268 3,517,851 669,715 4,187,566 
TOL Qeeee ccs ta + cee 14,346,832] 31,055,318] 45,402,150 4,750,251 2,455,631 7,205,882 
PE A gee ap Seen oe ty ae ha wae ete 20,965,782} 34,476,014) 55,442,796 6,619,950 3,420,696) 10,040,646 
POF es ee anes = oF oe hse 24,912,876] 34,652,324) 59,565,200 3,946,094 176,310 4,122,404 
Noreen wie tis scien Coss cs cess as 30,157,944} 35,041,380} 65,199,324 5,245,068 389 ,056 5,634,124 
Bs are ete Bi at Sie esl cere give we 31,271,048) 38,361,704) 69,632,747 1,113,099 3,320,324 4,433 ,423 
AR © ea ree 31,450,382} 40,438,235) 71,888,617 179,339 2,076,531|: 2,255,870 
58 SAT lng en 2ney a ga cesar raat Ad 32,090,454) 39,197,233} 71,287,687 640,072} —1,241,0027 — 600,930 
Dh ert tee eco ea) oe pir. eyes 32,505,234) 40,526,096} 73,031,3308 414,780 1,328,863 1,743 ,643 
| i pl ee cee th ey pies, ahi NE Sea 32,507,337) 41,810,880} 74,318,2178 2,103 1,284,784 1,286,887 
5 KE pl), ge ie a eo 32,690,545) 45,503,980) 78,194,5258 183 ,208 3,693,100 3,876,308 


Se ee eee ee 


1 Includes debenture stock of Canadian Northern system, Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific and 
cost of constructing Canadian Government Railways, but excludes capital stock, which on Dec. 31, 1929, 
amounted to $270,223,249, of which $265,628,339 was owned by the Dominion Government and $4,594,910 


was held by others. 


1919 and 1920 nor of the Eastern Lines since July 1, 1927. ‘ 

2 Includes operating deficits 1921-1922-1923 and working capital of Canadian Government Railways. 

3 Reduced on account of the Hudson Bay Railway being returned to Canadian Government while under 
construction, and by repayments to Dominion Government, account of Canadian Government Railways. 

4 Reduction due to revision of appropriations. 

5 Accrued interest included on Dec. 31, 1928, was $258,024,307 and on Dec. 31, 1929, $290,088,439. 

6 Reduction due to transfer of Canadian Government Railways property to Harbour Commissions 
of Halifax ($12,830,122) and Saint John ($647,383), and adjustments of Canadian National cash loans of 
$5,947,732 and additions amounting to $288,804. ; 

7 Interest on 4 p.c. Grand Trunk Pacific debentures reduced by $1,046,378, under agreement with bond- 


holders. 


Does not include appropriations for deficits of Canadian Government Railways for 


8 Includes interest on debt of Eastern Lines, viz., $392,407 for 1927 and $780,680 for 1928 and $871,473 


for 1929. 
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23. pee ni of the Increase in the Debt of the Canadian National Railways, calendar 
years, 1923-1929.! 


For the years 1919-1922 see Canada Year Book 1930, p. 642. 


Increase in Book Long Term Debt. 


Distribution. 
Interest Additions and 
Calendar Year. on Funded Total. : Betterments; 
Debt. enn Profit and Discount on 
Deheits _Loss Ad- Debt; In- 
. justments. creased 
Working 
Capital, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOSE coho cs Re ee ee 65,199,324 116,033,186 51,697,675] Dr. 2,936,648 61,398 , 863 
1 OD AMMA Gide... Rod sine Sere: bake 69 , 632 , 747 118,899 , 186 54,860,419|Cr. 385 ,872 64,424,639 
Ree ee St ne ON es re 2 71,888,617 63,630,126 41,444,764|Dr. 206,505 21,978 ,857 
1 O26 aA Sere. aa ees ee Res Oe 71,287,687 46,578 ,245 29,701,445|Cr. 6,214,688 23,091,488 
LOD TEA Bk hs sat eens Une e. cee 72,636 ,923 88 334,478 34,373,027|Dr. 628,150 53,333 ,301 
OD SRE | MRE cere ee he 138037 OSE 42,104,541 24,730,410|Dr. 3,601,070 13,773 ,061 
OZONE. 4, DST Ee eRe aes oe 17,823,002 163 , 138 ,640 40,933,994|Dr. 116,056] 122,088,590 
Motals. fee otek eee oe 501,505,887] 638,718,402} 277,741,734)Dr. 887,869} 360,088,799 
Less ledger value of Canadian 
Government Railways prop- 
erty transferred from 
Canadian National Railways 
SVStem orem os 1926 - 15,245,889 - - 15,245,889 
1928 - 13 477,505 - - 13,477,505 
Net Increéases...... 2.44 - 609,995,008} 277,741,734)/Dr. 887,869} 331,365,405 
Motalsa(1924—-1920) qeareaeestaeee 436,306,563} 522,685,216] 226,044,059/Cr. 2,048,779] 298,689,936 
Net increases (1924-1929)...... - 494,262,841) 226,044,059/Cr. 2,048,779] 270,267,561 
Eastern Lines— 
ae (G:months)) ee... -eee 392 4072 2,520,120 2 2,332,8853}Dr. 192,838 - 
Poh tes detente sotto 780,6802 4,983 ,3492 5,138,0273)Cr. 154,678 - 
oe URN Tet Me i we, RA 4 871,473? 5,560, 268 2 5,165,2563}Dr. 395,012 = 
Totals, Eastern Lines.... 2,044,560 13 ,069 ,340 12,636,168 }Dr. 433,172 - 


1 In computing the public debt of Canada, the Finance Department considers railway appropriations 
as ‘‘non- -active assets”’ 
and does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing the net debt; similarly, no interest is charged 


and advances in the same way as investments in canals, public works, etc., 


by the Finance Department. 


Government advances although none of this interest has been paid. 
2 Not assumed by Canadian National Ra:lways system. 
3 Deficits of Eastern Lines are met by appropriations by Dominion Government. 
do not include loss in revenues due to the 20 p.c. reductions in freight rates, viz., $931,810 for six months 
1927, $2,151,528 for 1928, and $2,451,818 for 1929 including $13,743 for Gaspé railways, also paid by the Dom- 


inion Government. 


Assets of Canadian National Railways. 
was issued for 1922 and, consequently, it is not possible to show the changes 


during the 7 years the system has been under the unified management. 


aes, 


The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued interest on 


These deficits 


No consolidated balance sheet 


Table 


24, however, shows the asset side of the balance sheets for 1923 and 1929 and 
the increases and decreases during this six-year period. | 

The gross increase in investment in road and equipment of $255,912,681 is 
included in the total of $298,689,936 for additions and betterments, discounts, 


etc., 


for 1924-1929, shown in Table 23, and during this period the increase in 


miles of road owned was 1,891-87, (Hudson Bay Railway excluded in both capital 


and mileage). 


transfers from one account to another. 


In the investment accounts some of the increases were due to 
Some of the leased properties now con- 


trolled by the system were transferred to account 701 and hotels were trans- 
ferred from account 701 to account 705. Much of the increase in account 706, 


“Investments in affiliated companies” 


was due to advances to the Central Ver- 
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mont Railway. Also, against the special deposit with the Minister of Finance of 
$39,847,699, were temporary loans of $32,601,600 not included as long term debt 


shown in Tables 22 and 23. 


24.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, Dec. 31, 1923 and 1929. 
Increase (+) 
ni ge Account. age a ety. or 
: ; ‘ Decrease (—). 
INVESTMENTS— $ $ $ 
701 Investment in road and equipment............ 1, 810,908,126) 2,038,398,433}-+ 227,490,307! 
702 Improvements on leased railway property..... 4,625,329 2,707,483}— 1,917,846 
703 Sinking funds. ..7 004.7, Seo: ARP SE IE A, 11,637,252 17,061,995|+ 5,424,743 
704 Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.... 391, 730 5,073,405|+ 4,681,675 
705 Miscellaneous physical property............... 38, 692,890 53,816,942/+ 15,124,052 
706 © Investments in affiliated companies............ 28,397,922 46,241,160/+ 17,843,238 
707 WOERET INVER LIMON ES 1. ee eee os widltescloieibla os 4,754,338 5,348,073}-+ 593,735 
PD OMBIS i Sica eek Oo cc oie oo 1,899, 407,587) 2,168,647,491/+ 269, 239, 904 
CuRRENT ASSETS— 
708 1S) as |e, Ba ne ae ee a ee 20,498, 997 18,233,300; — 2,265,697 
711 Special depositerwse cross as oes» Meera oe aes 7,860,845 7,833,251] — 27,594 
Special deposits, Minister of Finance........... - 39, 847,699|+ 39,847,699 
712 Wonns ANd DIS TECCIVADIC. ©. sat wos eae ak ess 44,868 -|- 44,868 
713 Traffic and car service balances receivable.... 2,974,797 1,574,980;— 1,399,816 
714 Net balances receivable from agents and con- 
EICLOL SG ey ee eo ots eek eae es 53575; 839 6,211,400)/+ 635,561 
715 Miscellaneous accounts receivable............. 11,339, 706 10,051,758}— 1,287,948 
Dominion Government, operating deficit on 
astern ines’ am Sonobis ae Sted s cca wee - 883 , 643) + 883, 643 
716 Materials andssupplesicds,.0 5 sateas occ supa elerele 0.5 BS 02,04 42,582,882|— 11,189,292 
76 Interest and dividends receivable............. 409,185 1, 230,074|+ 820,889 
718 Rented CCoLVAbDION on. a tect tac cua ee re re «2 288,448 130, 670) — Luaehe rae 
719 MENETIGUPTONUASSCES! oa, books cet cee cas cee 2 87,102 771, 693) + 684,591 
TROCSIS TS ie ees eee eee eas 102,851,961) 129,351,350/+ 26,499,389 
DEFERRED ASSETS— 
720 Working Tund advances... 0.2 ie .s 6 Socks ool es 478 , 346 336, 967] — 141,379 
721 AHAULANCEaNd.OLNGLIUHOS, oops s tase or ocveroe s siee 5,708,442) . 10,480,455)+ 4,772,013 
722 Wtnenr dererred Assets. v0 Js et succ cl sh eteewses 6,497,045 9,725,567/+ 3,228,522 
IEQEAIST ee ae tore bee ee 12, 683, 833 20,542,989/+ 7,859,156 
UNADJUSTED DeEsits— 
723 Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance 50, 851 287, 059}-++ 236,208 
724 Discount on capital stock.......05....00.0- 000 193, 500 189, 710)+ , 790 
725 PD ISCONnN ON NGe Met. sexe coe woes ones a 2,272,093 11,087,025|+ 8,814,932 
727 Otherunadjusted'debite 2.080). ek. 6,399, 226 3,773,295|— 2,625,930 
WGtalswte eect ee aero aera: 8,915,670 15,337,089|+ 6,421,420 


PATE "TOURS eis ca ee nuns easels 


2, 023, 859,050! 2,333,878, 919! 310,019, 869 


1Jn 1926 the Hudson Bay Railway, witha ledger value of $14,944,870, was transferred to the Department 


of Railways and Canals and in 1928 Canadian Government Railways property, with a ledger value of 
$13,477,505, was transferred to the Halifax and Saint John Harbour Commissions; consequently the 
gross increase was $28,422,375 greater, or $255,912,681. 


PART I.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS.! 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity 
of modern urban life and is supplied throughout Canada by the electric street 
railway, generally operated by hydro-electric energy which is so important a 
feature of Canadian economic life. 

Historical.—Replacing the horse car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 


1 Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public 
Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report 
on Electric Railways in Canada. 
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resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 miles in 
length was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. 
This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891, 
and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The street 
railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, while 
in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. In 
the cities of Eastern Canada electric street railways are generally operated by 
private companies under city franchises, while in a considerable number of cities 
in Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the 
municipalities, a fact indicated in Table 28. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30- 
year franchise of the Toronto Street Railway Co., the railway in this second 
largest city of Canada was taken over by the city and is now being operated by 
a transportation commission. 

Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, 
owing to snow. This, however, has been’ overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the 
most suitable and is in general use and during the past few years an increasing 
number of motor buses have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 
1929 the number had increased to 484. : 

In addition to the street railways there is quite a large mileage of electric 
suburban or interurban lines, especially in the Toronto, Niagara and Lake Erie 
district, where considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific coast, 
where the British Columbia Electric Railway operates several hundred freight 
cars. 

Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 show 
that 80 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 miles 
of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,481,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,- 
727,355. In 1904, 44 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,373 passenger cars, 
42,066,124 car miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $50,399,188. The 
statistics for 1929 show that during that year 57 companies with a capital of 
$222,422,815, had 2,202 miles computed as single track, 4,183 passenger cars, 484 
buses, 572 freight cars and 75 electric locomotives, 139,199,634 car miles run, and 
836,729,851 fare passengers. The number of employees in the service of electric 
railways on Dec. 31, 1929 was 18,801, as compared with 18,697 in 1928. Total 
salaries and wages for the year 1929 were $26,984,061, as against $26,494,063 in 
1928. ; 

Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1929 inclusive are given by years in 
Table 25. It may be noted in this table that the carriage of freight reached 
its maximum in 1928, with 3,892,114 tons, while the number of fare passengers 
carried in 1929 reached a new record of 836,729,851. This improvement was 
practically all in the large cities, the smaller systems showing decreases. 
In Table 26 statistics of mileage and equipment are given for the 
latest four calendar years, and annual statistics of the capital liability of 
electric railways are furnished from 1908 in Table 27. Detailed figures of the 
mileage operated, the capital liability, the earnings, operating expenses, em- 
ployees, and salaries and wages, are given for 1929 in Table 28, while Table 29 
shows by years from 1919 to 1929 the number of passengers, employees and 
others killed and injured on electric railways in Canada. 
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25.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1901-1919, and calendar years 1919-1929. 


Total 
Car 
Mileage. 


Passengers. 


Freight. 


Gross 
Earnings. 


Operating 
Expenses. 


Ratio 
of 
Expenses 
to 


Receipts. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Single 

. Track 

Year. Mileage 

in 
Operation. 
miles 

AME Sok ok 552-91 
THO Soo wen 557-59 
Ins ten ek 759-36 
Te te. 766-50 
Pe at ts 793-12 
1S0G SA. A 813-74 
POT ses et 814-52 
TOUS exe wos 992-03 
SHOE rs seek 988-97 
VER leat aye ten 1,047-07 
TOR Sie. 1, 223-73 
TOAD he dcace 1,308-17 
MISS 1,356-63 
DY: SE ba ae ie 1, 560-82 
19TGSeS. 3: 1,590-29 
1916.22.28. 1,673-77 
TO lverees. « 4 1, 743-54 
TOTS ee 1,616-36! 
TOTSH SE. 1,696-52 
19192. 3... 1,686-78 
19207 E Te. 1,698-76 
19212 1, 687-37 
19222... 1, 724-60 
102324 5. 1, 736-31 
19242...... 1,736-77 
1 Pe er 1,737-52 
T0264, ose. 1, 684-18 
i Pe 1,652-15 
1282 eb ek 1, 653-22 
19292...... 1, 636-76 


31,750,754 
35, 833, 841 
38, 028,529 
42,066, 124 
45,959,101 
50,618, 836 
53,361,227 
56, 964, 881 
60, 152, 846 
65, 249, 166 
72,618, 806 
82,070,064 
89,005,216 
98,917,808 
96, 964, 829 
82,516,612 
84,073, 046 
84 ,435,3231 
106, 961, 607 
110, 206,344 
114,481,406 
111,576, 949 
116,711, 189 
119,374,416 
119, 803,072 
119, 684,151 
122,935,055 
131,583,717 
133, 689, 589 
139, 199, 634 


120, 934,656] . 


135, 681, 402 
155, 662, 812 
181, 689, 998 
203 , 467,217 
237, 655, 074 
273,999,404 
299,099, 309 
314,026, 671 
360, 964, 876 
426, 296, 792 
488, 865, 682 
597,863,801 
614, 709, 819 
562,302,373 
580,094, 167 
629,441,997 
487,365,456! 
686, 124, 263 
749 , 334,380 
804, 711,333 
719,305,4418 
738, 908, 949 
737, 282,038 
726,497,729 
725,491,101 
748, 710, 836 
781,398, 194 
808,023,615 
836, 729, 851 


287,926 
266, 182 
371, 286 
400,161 
510,350 
506, 024 
479,731 
732,475 


852, 294 
1, 228, 362 
1,485,525 
1,957,930 
1,845, 923 
1,433, 602 
1,936, 674 
2,333,539 
2,497,530! 
2,474, 892 
2,374,612 
2,691, 150 
2,285, 886 
2,445,425 
3,145, 863 
2,546, 928 
2,706,312 
3,493,457 
3,269,028 
3,892,114 
3,662,765 


5, 768, 283 
6,486, 438 

7,233,677 
8,453, 609 
9,357,125 
10, 966, 871 
12, 630,430 
14,007,049 
14,611,484 
17, 100,789 
20,356, 952 
23,499, 250 
28,216,111 
26,691,007 
26,922,900 
27,416, 285 
30,237, 664 
24,299,890! 
35, 696,532 
40, 698, 586 
47,047,246 
44,536,832 
49, 660,485 
50,191,387 
49,439,559 
49, 626,231 
51,723,199 
53,506,401 
55,632, 761 
58, 268, 980 


3,435, 162 
3,802,855 
4,472,858 
5,326,516 
5,918, 194 
6,675, 037 
7,373,251 
8, 695, 880 
8, 885, 235 
10,121,781 
12,096, 134 
14, 266, 675 
17,765,372 
19,107,818 
18,131, 842 
18,099, 906 
20,098, 634 
17,535,975! 
26,839,071 
31,385, 702 
37, 242,483 
35,945,316 
35, 986, 872 
36,171, 923 
36,125,213 
35,426, 487 
36,453, 709 
37,616, 568 
38,782,719 
40,085,140 


1Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 


2Calendar year. 


’The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the last four months of 1921 would increase 
this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


26.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1926-1929. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. Equipment. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles No. | No. | No. | No. 
Length of first main Passenger cars— 
ATA FN eS. 1,684-18]1, 652-15]1, 653-22]1, 636-76] closed.............. 3,584] 3,582] 3,576) 3,670 
Length of second ODONEt eee. ce oak 177 128 94 106 
main track.....;.. 553-39) 562-94] 565-66] 565-27! combination open 
| |__| and closed........ 5 1 5 - 
Totals, Main Track. |2,237-57|2,215-09|2, 218-782, 202-03] combination passen- 
ger and baggage... 18 21 20 iy 
Length of one without electrical 
and turnouts.. 291-18} 284-58) 293-94) 302-50 equipment........ 400| 377) 383) 390 


Totals, Computed 
as Single Track. 2,528-75/2,499-67/2,512-72|2,504-53 


iertenll Geo: oe 28 29 28 30 
ITEP RGICALG Wee's ie oct 635} 651 629} 572 
HSUSCE. etc seae ose s ware 233 334 399 484 
Snow ploughs......... 64 63 68 80 
Sweepers...........-- 164 164 168 164 
Miscellaneous......... 997) 254] 318) 291 
Locomotives.......... 60 62 61 75 


Totals, Units of 
Equipment...... 
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27.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 30, 1998-1919, and calendar 
years 1919-1929. 


Nnote.—The totals here given do not include $493,346 aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


“Year. Stocks. es Total. Year. Stocks. Ree Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1908 et ace tere 50,295,266) 37,114,619} 87,409,885) 1919......... 93,042,368} 78,852,188) 171,894,556 
1909 ame ete 51,946,433] 39,658,556} 91,604,989) 19191......... 91,757,418) 81,283,922) 173,041,340 
LOUQ es eter 58,653,826) 43,391,153} 102,044,979] 19201......... 91,321,955} 79,504,449] 170,826,404 
LoL ere Ae 6222517 203\" 492817 1440111 632, 641 leloe bie tanks 91,169,885} 86,017,551] 177,187,436 
LOTS 5. tas iets 70,829,118) 52,012,828) 122,841,946) 19221......... 76,949, 185} 111,309, 789] 188, 258, 974 
ONS eeeaeiceteee 62,079,767) 79,155,864} 141,235,631) 19231......... 76,674,185} 122,395,685} 199,069,870 
19140 eee 66,311,098) 81,284,244] 147,595,342)| 19241......... 76,482,085] 137,285,575] 213,767, 660 
LOLS MS crete 66,696,675) 83,647,327) 150,344,002)| 19251......... 58,567,242) 163,201,978) 221,769,220 
VOU GS. cya: sees 67,738,275} 87,157,309) 154,895,584) 19261......... 57,779,518} 158,029,002] 215, 808,520 
VOUS so Sosccrsrteers 70,606,520} 90,628,219) 161,234, 739]| 19271......... 58,873,778) 163,678,939] 222,552,717 
POT SIE cr acters 73,864,820} 93,388,273] 167, 253,093] 19281......... 50,653,071) 170,649,165) 221,302,236 

HAUG bil i elle ed 4 54,453,321) 167,969,494) 222,422,815 


1Calendar year. 


28.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages Bill of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1929. 


: : : Salaries 

: Mileage Capital Gross Operating Em- 
Name of Railway. Operated. | Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. ployees. Waren 
miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Brandon Munic pal!.......... 7-65 450,000 37, 898 56, 060 20 31,232 
Brantford and Hamilton.... 23-19 960, 000 207, 933 Lor oi 40 55,749 
Brantford Municipal!........ 17-73 511,000 158, 532 120,876 60 79,028 
British Columbia........... 224-98) 22,415,246 6,056,115 45752), 257 2 2ko 3, 685, 760 
@alais'Strectac nesses oes 7-00 100,000 20, 857 PPA AS 14 1 Dy loo 
Calgary Municipal!.......... 53-06} 2,780,097) 1,021,445 623, 634 245 471,360 
Canadian National Electric 

Railways; Toronto Sub- / 

Uippan Ostrich. cee oe ee 49-06 4,378,000 166, 902 238, 160 117 146, 832 
Cape Breton Electric Co.... 30°59} 2,535,000 263, 044 226, 638 84 129,135 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and 

Wake. Hrie: 2a 2 eet ee as 36-65} 1,560,600 135, 938 127,438 49 51,718 
Cornwall Street Ry., Light 

angsPowerCo..naeeeee 4-00 330,000 105, 903 67,167 38 48,720 
Edmonton Radial!.......... 33-23 3, 063, 163 845, 500 - 548,548 262 424, 542 
Fort William Street!........ 20-56 1,229,000 195,465 155, 893 63 100,472 
Grand (River =.feet 4... keen & 18-63 551,000 365, 763 300, 416] 1S 205, 393 
Guelph Radialti2 ge ao: 8-49 402,962 89, 700 81,295 38 46,290 
Hamilton, Grimsby and 

Beamsyille:. Ae 0. ae 2. 22-60 385, 000 215,017 169, 816 46 64,581 
Hamilton Radial’. ose eee - - 13, 208 7,801 ~ 7,903 
Hamilton Street............ 18-00 3,205,000 1, 650, 262 1,183, 630 502 675,127 
Hull ectric#@en.. .-me.icc. 16-54 - 292,000 302,108 233,478 106 152,795 
International Transit Co.... 4:97 150,000 TOMS 44,306 42 52,059 
Kitchener Public Utilities 

Street Ry. Dept.1,2........ 6-55 233, 092 140,576 88,210 33 53,049 
Kingston, Portsmouth and 

C@ataraguins 0. cae ae 6-00 179,850 Sela 46,414 28 35,102 
Lake Erie and Northern.... 51-00} 3,817,500 301, 463 258, 306 124 134,354 
Lethbridge Municipal!...... 8-25 466,170 62,207 ~ 50,908 24 34,574 
Lévis Tramways Co........ 11-50} 1,115,000 173,361 129,553 71 95,926 
London and Port Stanley 

MCSSORS caver rercxey Fiforsronacetoree 15775, 185 - - - - 
London and Port Stanley 24-50 i 

(esSSOGS) ko 8 saat ate cies ce } 1, 638, 500 609, 165 458,738 137 191,690 
Tondonpigstreetae.. iva. ee. 34-04 1,112,480 592, 844 495,219 224 306, 904 
Moncton Tramways, Elec- 

tricity and Gas Co., Ltd. 2-72} 1,265,900 16, 190 28,126 13 125s, 
Montreal Tramways........ 153-21) 51,173,543} 15,609,069} 9,459,880 4,941] 6,341,846 
Montreal and Southern : 

Counties... Nee Piieke. sk 56-02 500, 000 677,748 551,546 232 306, 749 
Mose Jaav: 4...2) is tee ne os 9-00 795,372 93,747 90,323 38 53,619 
Nelson Municipal!........... 3:38 71,000 17, 450 27,583 12 18,935 


1Municipally owned. 
tinued Jan. 5, 1929. 


2Operated by Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
4Stock owned by Canadian National Railways. 


3Service discon- 
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28.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and Salaries 
and Wages Bill of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dee. 31, 1929—concluded. 
: Mileage Capital Gross Operating Salaries 
Name of Railway. Operated. | Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. Employees. wee 
ages 
; miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
New Brunswick Power Co.. 16-60} 5,349,500 424,021 317,530 130 157,912 
Niagara Falls Park and 

River Division of the 

PIDGKS [EUS fesy 5 oie hliaph «2 11-65 600,000 166,249 174,285 45 88,717 
Niagara, St. Catharines and 

TORMLON. Gos lake ve: . 69-52 925,000} 1,067,984 835,568 546 655,128 
Niagara, Welland and Lake 

Me ete teen soe - 1-51 292,000 15,117 11,448 3 6,774 
Nipissing Centralé........... 10-77 159,000 55,391 61,942 20 29,431 
Nova Scotia Tramways 

and Power ©o..2. 2256/0. 14-83] 5,898,473 720,096 521,419 202 354,284 
EISEN a) Ge eae 12-24 40,000 422,690 243 ,978 150 193 ,543 
| ere er 29-31} 6,384,300} 1,889,916 1,211,916 575 869,301 
Pictou County Electric Co. . 6-10 203 ,500 62,231 43 ,088 22 25,413 
Port Arthur Civicl: ..5...0<s 13-43 551,984 198 ,687 162,402 59 100,399 
Quebec Railway, Light and 

ROWOr CO 8 6 ee oa g 23-78 - 1,202,414] 1,026,929 575 660,819 
Regina Municipal!........... 25-59] 1,727,018 431,408 262,261 104 192,571 
Saskatoon Municipal!........ 15-33} 1,096,519 396,480 260,197 109 170,798 
Sandwich, Windsor and Am- 

herstburg!, *.............. 43-93} 5,416,205} 1,227,864 936,016 341 484 072 
PARM SI SLLOOU ora a ites «00 5 8-75 179,200 74,706 60,338 31 39,368 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal. 2-30 442,700 119,652 92,370 20)" 02,037 
Sherbrooke Railway and 

POW REMC O sR Met soccer oles 10:30} 2,533,500 146 , 269 130,026 98 85,726 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co. 19-72 600,000 165,080 140,258 _ = 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff Sub- 

WEOAN Ge: SRR es. . 7-90 248,100 88 ,965 69,515 19 23,735 
Sydney and Glace Bay...... - 833 ,000 _ - - - 
Three Rivers Traction Co. . 9-00 963 , 700 179,197 163 ,759 50 71,024 
Toronto Transportation 

(SOMMMUS SION: fe od wel cetescss 120-95} 36,906,900) 14,332,266} 9,029,312 A323) 6.149. 115 
Toronto and York Radial}, 4 48-77| 2,452,896 304,791 354,640 - - 
Township of York and Town ; 

Oh VVORtONi went hes cathe. : 8-70} 1,332,605 313,570 217,654 - - 
Windsor, Essex and Lake 

Shore Rapid’............. 37-35] 1,750,000 109 ,326 126,241 71 65,748 
Wiaripees, elon ee. cee eaten 65-65} 35,245,055} 3,710,791} 2,716,590 13273), 991,842 214 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake 

VAIO eer ares eco ertscana.s 39-68 900,000 176,555 135 ,383 40 55,938 

ROCAIS Fis rcorissies. 3: 1, 636-76! 222,422,815! 58,268,980! 40,085,140 18,801' 26,984,061 


1Municipally owned. 2Owned by Canadian National Rys. %Operated by the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 4Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Mont- 
morency division are included in steam railways.  54Operated by Toronto Transportation Commission. 
seiko es owned. ‘Operated by Cape Breton Electric Co. 8%For 8 months—sold to local municipalities 
ugust, 1929. 


29.—_Number of Passengers, Employees and others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1919-1929, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 


Norr.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-1919, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


- Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 
ear. | |] 
Killed. |Injured.} Killed. \Injured. |} Killed. |Injured.} Killed. |Injured. 
Total, 1894 to June 30, 1919..... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,698 | 1,254] 39,419 
PROM ARE tec cicctcic > citcis.e Reece's oe 4 irk lig 29 951 58 1,505 91 4,173 
PLU. Perieih st oerk 5 3 nee et ce. ati byl? 9 1,968 rf 658 75 1,434 91 4,060 
ks keg ore BOER Sea igor ies ee eat am 5 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
BER IEEE. ele Pe bo oetvinv ete eter es 6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3,833 
RE ee Ree ee 6 2,465 11 |, 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 
SEA Aes, Rte on sees ph iia eats dean 2 2,279 6 1,262 54 824 62 4,365 
Sena soe nee hin tk). . SasGeeees 9 2,272 5 1,736 37 744 51 4,752 
(Eloy, ol oa ee 3 2,420 ff 1,642 66 879 76 4,941 
INMATES. Ps .. AEL dose. BOL - | 2,090 71 1,508 71 | 1,260 78 4,858 
UPI idee eet et ae = es 1 2,735 12 1,114 86 1,139 99 4,988 
Me See te eae ees ee cee kt 5 2,808 5 1,200 93 1,372 103 5,380 
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PART IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES. + 


“ ixpress service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains”. But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
ihe beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 

Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or 
damage caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as 
an entity separate from.the railway company. But in 1915 this liability was 
qualified, and thenceforth an express company became lable for delay or injury 
of goods if either was caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods 
were being carried. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not 
compete with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., 
in pursuance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate 
of 24 times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods car- 
ried the same distance. An express company usually pays the railway company 
a percentage of its gross earnings; for example, the Canadian Express Co. paid 
the Grand Trunk 50 p.c. But the railway, by controlling the stock, has an addi- 
tional revenue; and since express companies have little equipment but offices, 
and therefore have small expenses for upkeep, the railway receives in the end 
practically all the profits of the express company above bare operating expenses. 
Express rates, like freight rates, are subject to the approval of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. 

Express Company Operations.—During 1929, the latest year for which the 
statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
available, there were four Canadian and one American express organizations 
operating in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Domin- 
ion Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles 
the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines 
cf the parent company. The express business of the Canadian National System 
is handled by a department of the railway. The British America Express Co. 
operates over the Algoma Central and Algoma Eastern Railways. The Central 
Canada Express Co. was formerly operated over the Central Canada, the Ed- 
monton, Dunvegan and British Columbia and the Alberta and Great Waterways 
Railways, but in 1927 its business was taken over by the Canadian National Ex- 
press Department. With the amalgamation of these railways in 1929 and forma- 
tion of the Northern Alberta Railways Company, the express business was 
handled by a department of the new company from Nov. 1, 1929. The American 
Railway Express Co. operates over the Canadian sections of United States rail- 
ways and over the route from Skagway to points in the Yukon Territory. The 
business of this company was taken over by the Railway Express Agency, Incorp., 
cn Mar. 1, 1929. These companies are organized under powers conferred by 
Acts of the Dominion Parliament, and their business consists in the forwarding 
af parcels, the transfer of baggage and the issue of money orders, travellers’ 
theques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper (Table 32). The 
total capital liabilities of the two Canadian companies and of the Canadian 
National Express Department stood at $8,529,573 on Dec. 31, 1929. 


1 Revised and checked hy G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities 
daa of the Dominion Buresu of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on Express 
Statistics. 
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Statistics of the receipts and expenses of express companies in Canada are 
given in summary form for all companies for the years 1919 to 1929 in Table 
30, and for each company for the year 1929 in Table 31. In these tables the 
amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 2.e., railways, steamship lines, 
etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown under the heading “ express 
privileges”. Table 31 also shows the mileage operated by each company in 
1929. Of the total of 66,061 miles, 44,345 were over steam railways, 372 over 
electric railways, 14,227 on ocean steamship services (mainly by the Canadian 
Pacific lines), and 6,945 miles on inland or coastal steamboat routes. 


30.—Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1919-1929. 


Nors.—Similar figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-19, were published at p. 673 of the 1927-1928 
Year Book. : 


: Net 
Gross Operating Express : 
Calendar Year. Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. Opeiolane 
$ $ $ $ 

AOR OE RISING oy Coors artic we Save cts pan Sats e tian os siaicee 24,933,219 | 13,227,652 | 12,936,615 | —1,231,048 
NO GOS DM ne a ee ee en ee ee ce A ere eo 30,512,504 | 16,120,880 | 16,009,460 | —1,617,836 
ID AR aOR SEL ta Pll ea Rak. Ses oh ota Vee vegeta es 32,504,894 | 15,601,187 | 16,549,915 353,792 
Pic TM rere ER Ieee ete c Leal eee es aries he eb eh 28,697,332 | 13,596,518 | 14,581,789 519,025 
EPR eS Naeh Os Es ye Ree oe alae 27,625,700 | 13,217,780 | 14,342,410 65,511 
26,196,017 | 12,723,651 | 13,557,168 —84,802 
25,876,342 | 12,336,485 | 13,312,960 226,897 
26,554,378 | 12,442,257 | 13,466,863 645 ,258 
TOD Mae AEE Le ARES BPE Cea ao trae Meat cinta hos Ue aaa ss 26,532,182 | 12,548,374 | 13,275,355 708 ,453 
ANC eee Ee ROT Sion ks Soils. « Sebo t ion « 27,674,270 | 13,032,376 | 13,459,187 1,182,707 
MEPS 0, 5558 5s odes Li OC AES Ae DMNETA ae IE Cr ES gra i 27,758,385 | 13,480,028 | 13,598,575 679,782 


31.—Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 


calendar year 1929. 


Notr.—‘‘American Railway Express’’ includes the American Express Co., Great Northern Express 
Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., consolidated during the war under the operation of the United States Government. 
This company was replaced by the Railway Express Agency Mar. 1, 1929. 


Net : 
Gross Operating Express Mileage 
Company. Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. Dupretne Operated 
os | $ § $ $ miles. 

American Railway Express.............. 192,836 69,226 120,981 2,628 4,003 
British America Eixpress................. 36,653 10,879 18 ,327 7,448 410 
Canadian National Railways............. 14,628,709 7,147,182 6,609 ,003 872 ,524 24,624 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 11,852,485 | 5,896,375 | 6,170,055 | —213,945 32,153 
Northern Alberta Railways.............. 20,369 7,187 10,184 2,998 862 
Railway Express Agency...............-. 1,027,333 349,179 670,025 8,128 4,009 
OMEN TIE. tee es 27,758,385 | 13,480,028 | 13,598,575 679,781 66, 061 


32.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper in the calendar 


years 1926-1929. 


Description. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ 

Mime yeOUe ta, pUOMOstICsi +. 6. keaedess ccc vuess cheese 58,757,263 | 61,898,551 | 63,968,315 | 62,812,788 
Miatoy orders; 1ornion ites . ik sy Hoes o. i taaieek . E80 924,551 1,318,094 1,338 ,257 1,494,848 
iravellers cheques, GoMestic..5............6. 000000 1,304,220 |. 3,844,700 | 5,180,857 5,474,960 
Travellers’ cheques, foreign...............cseeecceeees 1,168,929 |. 1,331,335 | 1,558,322 1,789,439 
SMa COMMIS pahcas cists. w+ oe-tis « ols'v 07 dup oer ss 7,743,099 | 7,448,715 | 8,295,720 8,206,098 
RE OPIPTOM ORG LYANAIOTS I). 8 1 oe hed t s. Rede cece vin choo Motte 462,740 486,821 492,691 561,414 
GB BE LOTMA Ode C ae is vo ore «he etek de badeowene 1,037,240 | 1,652,317 | 2,331,129 2,335,914 

OUTS, yet ed Aaa ey ee ore 71,398,042 | 77,980,533 | 83,165,201 | 82,675,461 
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PART V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS.! 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. Their use became common during the summer season, when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the 
winters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the 
ground. Even the extensive system of waterways of Eastern Canada was an 
inadequate means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly 
growing colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the in- 
troduction of the system of common roads which prevailed under the old régime. 
Not only did the crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also 
those of the British, French and American armies during the numerous 
campaigns. Soldiers were frequently employed, during times of peace, in road 
construction in different parts of Upper and Lower Canada. 


The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with 
the growth of the French settlements. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest 
roads (Yonge St.), was that from Toronto to lake Simcoe, completed in 1794 
under the direction of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. 
This road not only gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided 
a more convenient route than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts 
cn the Upper Lakes to the centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Mont- 
real was joined to Kingston by road in 1816, and in the following year. to 
Toronto. ‘Thereafter other highways to inland settlements, from points served 
by water routes, began to increase in number, as it became apparent that they 
were essential to the commercial life of the country as a means of transporting 
supplies to the settlers and of bringing their products to the central markets of 
the colony. The system of posts, which had been established about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, necessitated passable routes between the various 
points, and by 1827 a through road was available between Halifax and Amherst- 
burg, comprising for the most part the old Kempt road, the York road, Dundas 
street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk line of communication, branch 
roads extended north and south to the more important centres of population 
in the two Canadas. 

The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850 some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them im- 
proved methods of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together 
with an improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. 
The growth of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the recent move- 
ment towards increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces 
of the East it has been a question of improving the existing roads and of build- 
ing highways for the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in 
the western provinces it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and 
raountain trails with roads fit for modern tourist and other traffic. | 

A table of road mileage in Canada follows. When it is considered that 
throughout the Dominion there are about 25 persons to every mile of road and 


1 Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which publishes an annual report entitled ‘““Highways and Motor 
Vehicles in Canada’’. 
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that on an average there is one mile of road for every 9 square miles of land, 
the magnitude of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is 
illustrated. A small population scattered over a large area has made this, like 
other transportation problems, particularly difficult of solution. 


33.— Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1929.' 


: Im- Water- Bitu- Bitu- 
Province. ee proved | Gravel. bound minous minous Became Total. 
P * | Earth. Macadam.|Macadam.| Concrete.| “OPCTC'e: 
miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
PAB islands i205 2,466-0}  1,089-0 90-0 w= - 4-7 -3} 3,650-0 
Nova Scotia....... 7,756-9| 3,435-0} 3,321-9 30-2 6-3 - — | 14,550-3 
New Brunswick... 4,340-0} 3,889-0} 3,581-0 - 15-0 - - | 11,825-0 
Qucbers f s53 <b> 20,575-9 339-9} 10,155-8] 1,356-7 178-6 327-8 105-6} 33,040-3 
LEA TIO. Shes aati i — | 24,210-12) 36,053-9 2,806-4 1,277-7 442-2 1,304-2| 66,102-53 
Manitoba.) si5:. 21,400-0} 1,784-0} 2,487-0 - - 25-0 -— | 25,646-0 
Saskatchewan.....| 63,696-0| 87,764-0 840-0 - - - — | 152,300-0 
Ailbertacs, secc acs 45,584-0} 16,000-0 842-0 - - - - | 62,426-0 
British Columbia. — | 13,572-62] 6,192-8 155-9 436-3 115-5 40-0} 20,519-94 
Totals......... 165, 818-8} 152,083-62) 63,514-4| 4,349-2) 1,913-9 915-2} 1,459-1] 390,060-0 


1Manitoba figures are for April 30, and B.C. figures for Mar. 31, 1929. 
2Includes some unimproved earth roads. 

3Includes 8 miles of other classes. 

4Incl.des 6-8 milzs of other classes. 


Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improve- 
ment of those already in use is a matter of such general interest that numerous 
organizations have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of 
advising and assisting the various Governments in the work. Good roads associa- 
tions, assisted by the automobile and motor clubs, are to be found in most of the 
provinces, for the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in 
the need of improved highway routes. Provincial revenues from the taxation of 
motor vehicles and gasolene are very generally allocated to the construction and 
maintenance of improved highways. Thus Ontario alone, in its fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1929, spent for highway maintenance and construction $19,500,000, as 
compared with a revenue of $17,000,000 from gasolene tax, motor licences, etc. 

The Canada Highways Act.—By c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the Dominion 
Parliament authorized the expenditure of. $20,000,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing and improving the highways of Canada during the five years succeeding 
the passage of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to 
each province during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in 
proportion to their respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of 
construction, etc., of all roads built under the scheme were to be arranged be- 
tween the Minister of Railways and Canals and the various Provincial Govern- 
ment Departments. By c. 4 of 1923 and c. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act 
was extended to April 1, 1928. A table on p. 669 of the Canada Year Book, 
1929, shows the working of the Act and the allocation of expenditure as between 
the Dominion and the various provinces down to Mar. 31, 1928. The grant has 
been expended and no further federal appropriation has been made under this 
Act. 

PART VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gaso- 
lene motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine 
by Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the in- 
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dustry, possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation 
in Europe, while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. 
Shortly afterwards, the invention of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition 
to bring motor cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured 
from large production rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the 
automobile industry of the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit 
river became the headquarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the 
population of the border towns Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich greatly in- 
creased between 1911 and 1921, while the town of Ford (now East Windsor), 
which had no existence in 1911, had 5,870 inhabitants in 1921 and 13,531, according 
to the municipal assessors, in 1928, when the aggregate for the “ Border Cities ” 
was over 105,000. Problems of regional location have resulted, during more 
recent years, in a gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the Toronto 
and Oshawa, districts now rival in importance the older established centre on the 
Detroit river. 

Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then — 
became a luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a necessity of life to a large 
proportion of the population. In the past few years, the motor truck and the 
motor bus have assumed considerable economic importance, and are separately 
classified in Table 35. 

Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected the passenger traffic of 
the steam and electric railways more than the freight. Five interurban electric 
railways have recently ceased operation and passenger traffic on the smaller 
electric railways and on the steam railways has declined during the last decade 
instead of increasing with increased population. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor 
bus 1s rapidly becoming more important and is now operating between all large 
centres. The motor truck is also carrying an increasing amount of freight, 
although no statistics are yet available showing the tonnage handled. 

The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid 
growth since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during 
the period having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the 
adoption of large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those 
of the Unitéd States industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics 
of production, etc., is to be found on pp. 482-486 of the Canada Year Book, 
1924, while more recent statistics of production will be found in Chapter XIV of © 
this volume which deals with manufactures. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Motor Vehicle Operation. 1 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
635. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces, and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 34 shows an increase to 
1,239,889 motor vehicles in 1930, an increase over 1929 of 44,295, or more than 
the total number of motor vehicles registered in 1912. In Table 35 are given by 
provinces the numbers of motor vehicles registered in 1930, classified as passenger 
cars, commercial cars or trucks, motor buses and motor cycles. f 


1 Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The subject is treated in greater detail in ‘‘ Highways 
and Motor Vehicles in Canada,” published annually by this Branch. 
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As was the case in general business, registrations of motor vehicles showed 
a smaller increase in 1930 than in any previous year, being only 3-7 pc. 
more than in 1929. Over 45 p.c. of all motor vehicles in Canada were registered 
in Ontario and the average number per capita was also greater than in any of 
the other provinces. For Canada there was an average of 9-5 persons for each 
passenger automobile and 8:0 persons for each motor vehicle, Ontario leading 
the provinces with 6-8 and 5-9, respectively, and British Columbia second with 
7:4 and 6-0 persons per vehicle. According to the latest statistics of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce of the United States, only three 
countries—the United States with 26,501,443, England with 1,242,839, and Franice 
with 1,240,000—had in 1929 larger registrations of motor vehicles than Canada, 
and only the United States had a larger registration of passenger automobiles. 


34.—_Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1907-1930. 


Nore.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada, 1914-30. 


New 2 British 
P.E. Nova : Manj- | Saskat-} AJ- 
Year. Island. | Scotia. pen on Quebec.|Ontario.| ¢oba, |chewan.| berta. ee Canada. 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
BO Sota: s 3 asec - 62 - 254 1,530 = 54 bo 175 2,130 
+ - 65 104 296 1,754 412 74 - 65 263 3,083 
1009 OL f. 2 ee. - 69 167 485 2,452 662 149 215 504 4,763 
IDLO Sderot eats - 148 299 786 4,230 1,524 531 423 1,026 8,967 
jh a re ce - 228 483 1,878] 11,339 2,436 1,304 1,631 2,220 21,519 
i Lh bee aes - 456 700 3,535] 16,266 4,099 2,286 2,505 4,289 34,136 
01S. eo. 26 511 824] 5,452} 28,700} 5,475] 4,659] 3,773] 6,138 50,558 
5 hs Us Cee Oe: Sai 31 1,324 1,328 7,413| 31,724 7,309 8,020 4,728 7,628 69 ,598 
WS. cee. 34 1,841 1,900} 10,112) 42,346 9,225] 10,225 5 ,832 8,360 89,944 
SAGE. oe. Petes 50 3,012 2,965} 15,335] 54,375] 12,765) 15,900 9,516 9,457 123 ,464 
ZOU! ae Seek Be a 803 5,350 5,251] 21,213] 838,308] 17,507) 32,505} 20,624] 11,645 197,799 
91 See... ch. 639 8,100 6,434] 26,897) 114,376] 24,012} 50,531) 29,300) 15,370 275,746 
VOUS A ckiee 967| 10,210 8,306] 33,547] 144,804] 30,118] 56,855) 34,000) 22,420 341,316 
1920GS:. 2 EES. 1,419} 12,450) 11,196] 41,562) 177,561] 36,455) 60,325) 38,015) 28,000 407 ,064 
NO? ee soo eek 1,751} 14,205) 13,615] 54,670} 206,521) 40,215) 61,184} 40,235) 32,900 465 ,378 
22 or ces Sete 2,167} 16,159] 13,746] 61,995) 240,933] 42,200) 61,367) 40,642) 34,526 513 ,821 
1923 emeeereeigs< _ 2,483) 18,354] 16,829] 72,448] 280,996] 42,428] 67,337] 44,841] 41,053 586,850 
TIA! Saris ae 2,583] 20,764} 19,975) 85,145} 308,693) 44,322) 70,754! 51,148) 48,626 652,121 
Gb bits |e aegara yt ha pena 2,955) 22,853] 19,022] 97,657) 344,112) 51,241} 79,078) 54,357) 56,618 728,005 
TO20 Seiwa os 3,460| 25,879] 21,541] 108,332) 388,728] 57,857] 97,267) 65,590} 68,009 836,794 
NO ine ee aiean 4,388] 30,059) 24,544] 128,459) 436,120} 63,905) 106,599) 73,830) 77,612 945 ,672 
19087227 2 ee 5,430} 35,256] 28,072] 148,473] 491,140] 71,163] 121,615) 89,249] 86,244] 1,076,819 
1020 eet Se 6,141] 40,014] 31,852] 169,547] 544,476| 77,840] 130,229) 99,650} 95,647) 1,195,594 
LEE eet a co ee 7,402} 43,036] 34,833] 178,976] 564,669) 79,308] 129,861) 102,652) 98,943] 1,239,889 
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In Table 35 the registration of motor vehicles in 1929 and 1930 is given 
according to the general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the 


provinces. 


Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, in the calendar 
years 1929 and 1930. 


35. 


Commercial : 
: Passen- Motor Taxi- Motor | Dealers’ 
Province. ger Cars.1 es ee Buses. cabs.3 | Cycles. Cars. Total. 
No No No No. No No No 
1929. 
Prince Edward Island...... 5,537 568 - ~ 11 25 6,141 
IN OVD COL Teleretetrtteestricotare tor: 33, 748 5,828 ~ - 300 138 40,014 
New Brunswick............ 27,962 3,553 41 - 162 134 31,852 
Quebec 5. oc hc, 132,839 25,982 514 7,390 2,380 442 169 ,547 
Ontarios Seas Cos. we 473 ,222 64,562 587 - 3,541 2,564 544,476 
Manitoba: $3. che cee 68 ,441 8,246 - - 572 581 77,840 
Sacskarchiowattuy ach sec ce 108 , 630 18,671 907 = 218 1,803 130,229 
Alberta Gee ae eee 85,087 12,482 - 761 390 930 99 ,650 
British Columbia t...65.-- 78,065 15,804 203 - 1,272 303 95 ,647 
Wukony Aree, (Ae UF a 132 52 3 - 11 - 198 
Totals. cure se. 1,013, 663 155,748 25200 8,151 8,857 6,920 | 1,195,594 
1930. 

Prince Edward Island...... 6,611 738 1 - 26 26 7,402 
INOVa OCOLIATs tan een 36,078 6,489 - - 319 150 } 43 ,036 
New Brunswick............ 30,318 4,148 51 - 172 144 34,833 
Quebec. an eee ee as 140,802 27,820 524 7,019 2,383 428 178,976 
Ontario... s3se.) pees 491,007 67,084 643 - 3,924 2,011 564,669 
Manttoba tie... 0eet aso ae 68 ,550 9,780 - - 520 458 79,308 
Saskatchewan.............. 108,161 18,106 651 ~ 275 2,668 129,861 
AT berta.c) Hee eee hear Ste 85,067 15,038 - 537 447 e533 102,652 
British) Colum biaseenee en: 80,766 16,284 228 - 1,352 313 98 , 943 
WSOW. 3 ate hore eas Merron Peteetis 134 66 - - 9 - 209 
Totalse. 27.22%... 1,047,494 165,582 2,098 7,556 9,427 7,731 | 1,239,889 


1 Includes taxicabs in British Columbia. 


a 2 Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, and municipal fire engines, etc. in Quebec and taxicabs in 
ntario. 


3 Includes motor buses in Alberta. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. In every 
province the operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on carrying 
a licence duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licences permit the 
maintenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. 
Perhaps the most recent form of levy on the use of motor vehicles is the gaso- 
lene tax, which has been assessed in all provinces since 1927. The accompanying 
table (36) shows the provincial revenue for the years 1929 and 1930, indicating, 


at the same time, the more important sources from which it is derived. 
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36.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the years 1929 and 1930. 


O puleaze Total 

’ perators} Tax on le 
en Passenger | Trucks,} Motor oe ae Gar-| and Motor | Gasolene eee Tel 

4 Cars. etc. | Cycles. cences. | 2825: Chauf- | Buses axe 1 Laicptaai 

ae feurs. and Hoteart 
Trucks. evenue, 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1929. 
Pe Ro (sland: ©... ; 102,385) 9,139 77 812 ~ 803 - 108,156} 223,570 
Nova Scotia........ 705,541] 129,757 - 9,658 - 66,761) 2,267} 712,159) 1,645,862 
New Brunswick..... 582, od, 131, 837 942| 7,757) 775 51,864 - 499,907) 1,281,741 
CHOCO each os oa 3,489,8 - - — | 1,249,275} 20,809) 3,535,861] 8,430,883 
Ontariotsi Ns Sle. 4, 986, 449 1,785, 17 13,631} 67,928/26,955| 627,384] 189,573} 8,497,594/16 523,438 
Manitoba....0 st. 4... 861,476} 91, 842 2,859} 16,864 - 50,606 ~ 738,800} 1,786,685 
Saskatchewan....... 1,917,431 342,220 1,656} 59,630) 227 9,495 — | 1,481,809} 3,838,809 
Allbertacs.:. 225-63). 1,829,046 1,447] 30,698} 735 79,010) 14,836} 2,148,419] 4,360,082 
British Columbia...} 1,578,008} 407, 133 7,104} 19,585 - 49 548 — | 1, 1072, 263) 3,163,075 
NWakoneec..: shee 1,300 550 33 - - - - 2,296 
Totals.......... 16,054, 2261 - - - — | 2,184,746) 227, 485/18, 744, 968) 41, 256,441 
1930. 

Pebtisiand: 222.2% 129,370} 12,306 154) _1,230 ~ 1,047 - 128,366; 274,360 
Nova Scotia........ 779,216} 158,839 - 9,211 - 78,725} 1,947) 851,725) 1,904,205 
New Brunswick.....} 625,978) 181,145 - 7,662} 805 56,976 - 659,797] 1,536,784 
Quebec.) 2 RE. 5,182, 3241 - - ~ - | 40,297) 4,075,368] 9,373,585 
OMEATIONA.;.0e oe 2 881, 891]1,442, 762 11,084] 48,336|/27,930] 632,243) 162,372]10,756,836/16,323,036 
DEANIGOD A 2 8 oor cious: "866,398 112, "585 2,534) 14,792 - 68 ,506 — | 1,099,778} 2,179,672 
Saskatchewan.......| 1,422,555 419,611 Tyolw! 422 (0ol 238 11,390 — | 1,538,556] 3,493,105 
Albertaaasaee . bee: 1,528,805] 360,886} 2,602] 37,228} 511 25,297! 18,013] 1,939,048) 3,953,975 
British Columbia...} 1,635,868] 421,852} 7,483] 20,092 - 55,238 — | 1,605,751} 3,780,348 
Wirkones.5 sens oo 1,310 640 27 - - = ~ 3 2,438 
Totals..> 4568 15,053,7255 esi - - - — | 222, 629/22, 655, 225/42, 821,508 
1 Revenue not segregated. 2 Includes total, not segregated, of first five columns for Quebec. 3 No 
gasolene tax. 4 Revenue figures for Ontario are for fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 5 Includes total, not 


segregated, of first six columns for Quebec. 


Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles.—Imports and exports of motor 
vehicles in the fiscal years ended 1908 to 1930 are shown, by number of cars and 
by values, in Table 37. In the earlier years the imports of cars far exceeded 
the exports, but as the Canadian automobile manufacturing industry became 
established, exports commenced to exceed imports and in the four fiscal years 
~ up to and including 1926 averaged between two or three times the value of the 
imports, while the number of cars exported exceeded the number imported in an 
even larger proportion. During the fiscal year 1927, however, while the exports 
almost maintained the high figures of previous years, the imports increased so 
much as again to approach the value of the exports, and in the fiscal year 1928 
the imports exceeded the exports by nearly $9,000,000, owing to a continued 
increase in the importation of motor vehicles of all kinds and to the contraction 
in exports caused by the closing down of the factories of one of the largest 
makers of low-priced cars, pending the introduction of new models. In the 
fiscal year 1929, with this firm again producing, the total number of cars exported 
was more than double the number imported, and the proportion was about the 
same in 1930. The importation of parts has increased with the growth of the 
industry and amounted in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929, to 
$33,237,181 and $55,761,414 respectively, but in 1930 decreased to $35,746,929. In 
the same fiscal years exports (including re-exports) of automobile parts were 
$3,304,937, $3,804,743 and $3,555,523 respectively, 
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37.—Canadian Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1908-1930. 


Exports of Motor Vehicles 


Imports of Motor Vehicles. Gncluding re-exporta} 


Fiscal Year. 


Passenger. Freight.1 Passenger. Freight.2 
No $ No $ No. $ No $ 

1O008Gracc setae 674 912,971 - - 205 320,708 - - 
TONE rian Soe ho tn Sa! 533 585,097 - - 279 450,127 - - 
WOO sas tetonn peti e 1,424 1,732,210 - - 448 627,469 - - 
T9I1TSES cee eee 3,488 4,235,196 | - - = 787 892,212 - - 
TOL2 SAR. & el ase 6,022 6,511,115 - - 2,156 2,039,993 - - 
IQIS Aeon eee 8,377 9,738,839 - - 4,091 2,952,988 - - 
LOTS ees eee ees 6,288 7,218,070 - - 6,691 4,321,369 - - 
TOTHPSS AG ee, 5,476 4,888,704 - - 5,579 3,290,234. ~ — 
AOTC stone eee: 8,055 5,089 ,329 - — || 17,493 9,223,813 - - 
JON, Sak. o. SA 2 oe, 12,037 7,981,177 327 423,824 || 10,331 5,637,465 - - 
TOTS ARR, SEs. 16,118 | 11,317,245 964 1,275,179 8,829 4,471,521 - 

LOL9 SI, Bete ear 6,473 5,326,510 1,744 2,274,748 || 11,867 6,328 ,447 2,584 1,347,521 
VO20 Fs is esc 10,805 | 11,204,461 2,274 3,831,084 || 20,883 | 13,589,423 4,166 2,319,629 
1 APD eves encteneie) xcoee esa RENE 5,907 8,399, 537 1,706 3,578,938 |} 15,870 | 11,867,425 3,441 Driboowtie 
192 2 Aes cits Bee ka 7,181 9,501,362 806 1,537,765 || 13,676 7,879 ,845 1,314 673,038 
O03 Warsi 11,402 | 11,857,165 1,082} 1,889,105 |} 45,372 | 25,987,515 3,726 1,456,795 
JO24 Re sea en 9,549 9,532,350 1,340 1,910,808 || 54,939 | 27,566,869 | 15,419 5,545,225 
1 RULE RE OB Saie ey 8,835 8,726,714 934 1,364,664 || 44,626 | 22,393,397 | 11,790 4,055,796 
VO2ZO Sst, «0: tattoo ems 14,985 | 14,022,814 1,189 1,772,414 || 61,860 | 29,888,014 | 19,238 6,300,327 
LOD seas §, .ihinoacaaee 29,202 | 23,882,455 2,548 3,200,626 |] 51,689 | 24,244,987 | 20,423 6,899 ,526 
TODS ee Seeks ast. eae 35,783 | 29,234,603 | 4,208 5,187,889 || 32,076 | 19,833,969 | 15,115 5,611,929 
JODO Hats che ties Sh Us 42,447 | 34,173,547 7,417 8,795,929 || 72,524 | 31,654,942 | 31,499 11,845 ,468 


1950 s.taetenrtors.t. 33,834 | 28,060,872 | 5,078 | 6,403,794 || 50,873 | 23,690,765 | 29,7382 | 12,140,486 


1 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917. 
2 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 


Section 2.—Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations.1 


The following is a brief synopsis of the laws and regulations in force in each 
province. 


Prince Edward Island. 


tions, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In 


addition to a registration fee of $2.50 for cars not previously registered in the 
province or $1 if registered before, and a marker fee of $1, an annual tax of 
80 cents per 100 pounds weight is payable on Mar. 1, but is not required of non- 
residents if the province or State of origin grants exemptions to Prince Edward 
Island privately owned passenger motor vehicles. Chauffeurs must be 18 years 
of age; all other drivers of cars, owners included, must be 16 years. old and 
must be licensed. Every car must have a lock or other device to prevent it from 
being operated when left unattended. The speed limits are: in cities, towns and 
villages 15 miles an hour, on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway 
crossings 10 miles an hour, on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on 
which the driver has not a clear view for at least one hundred yards free from 
turns and intersections 15 miles an hour, and in all other places a speed 
reasonable and proper. 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, which issues permits renew- 
able annually on Mar. 31. Cars belonging to persons residing outside of Nova 
Scotia need not be registered if registered where the owners reside, and operated 
for private use. This privilege is given for a period of not more than three 


1 This information in this Section has been revised by the officials in charge of the adminis 
tration of Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations in the different provinces. 
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months in each year. If owners come into the province to reside permanently 
or to carry on business they must register. Every person who operates a motor 
vehicle must be licensed as a chauffeur, an operator, or a beginner. Motor 
vehicles must be equipped as provided in the Uniform Vehicle Code. The fol- 
lowing are the permissible rates of speed: 15 miles an hour at railway crossings, 
schools, intersections with obstructed vision, curves with obstructed vision, danger 
zones; 20 miles an hour in a business district or residential district; 35 miles an 
hour under all other conditions. Commercial vehicles over 1 ton capacity, 25 
miles an hour maximum speed. 


New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1926, the registering and 
licensing authority is the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and, besides the registration fee, an annual 
fee is payable on Jan. 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in 
another province during more than 90 days in any year without registering in 
New Brunswick. A chauffeur must be 18 years old; chauffeurs must take out 
licences and must qualify by examination. The driver of a car must have a 
permit. If the driver is between 16 and 18 years of age the permit will be 
granted only after he passes an examination proving his ability to operate a 
car. To owners, as well as other persons not having a chauffeur’s licence, the 
driver’s licence fee is $1. The speed limits are: in places which are closely built 
up, or in any city, town or village, 15 miles on hour; outside of any city, town 
or village where the road cannot be seen clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an 
hour. Driving recklessly, or at a speed greater than 40 miles an hour on a 
highway, may result in a fine, imprisonment, or suspension of licence. All 
vehicles keep to the right. 


Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec 
Revised Statutes, 1925, c. 35. Cars must be registered in the office of the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and 
municipal cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions 
are made in the case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain 
commercial vehicles but only in cases specified in Article 10 of the Act. All 
drivers of cars must be licensed and 18 years old. Cars, when left unattended, 
must be locked in such a way as to prevent their use, and must have mufflers. 
The speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour; on highways 
where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour, and in open country, 30 
miles an hour. Motor vehicles must be stopped before driving over a railway 
crossing. Motors must stop for street cars which are standing to take on or 
discharge passengers, and must reduce the speed to 16 miles an hour when 
meeting another vehicle. These rates have reference to pleasure cars only. In 
the case of a commercial vehicle having non-pneumatic tires, a speed of 8 miles 
an hour when loaded and 10 miles an hour when unloaded is allowed. When 
equipped with pneumatic tires the corresponding rates are 12 and 15 miles an 
hour. Motor buses are allowed a speed of 30 miles an hour in open country. 


Ontario.—In this province the Highway Traffic Act, under the administra- 
tion of the Motor Vehicles Branch of the Department of Public Highways, 
regulates the operation of motor vehicles on the highways. Motor vehicle per- 
mits and drivers’ licences are issued for the calendar year. No one under the age 
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of 16 years may operate a motor vehicle and persons between the ages of 16 
and 18 years must hold chauffeurs’ licences. Those operating as chauffeurs or 
for hire must hold chauffeurs’ licences and all other drivers must hold operators’ 
licences. Vehicles owned by residents of other provinces who do not reside or 
carry on business in Ontario for more than three consecutive months in each 
year may be operated in Ontario without Ontario registration plates. Passenger 
cars registered in the United States may be operated in Ontario without Ontario 
plates for thirty days in any one year. The speed limit in cities, towns and 
villages is 20 miles an hour and, in open country, 35 miles an hour. At inter- 
sections, level railway crossings and where the view of the driver is obscured 
the speed allowed is 10 miles within and 15 miles outside of cities, towns and 
villages. Vehicles must not pass street cars which are stationary for the pur- 
pose of taking on or discharging passengers. At intersections the motor vehicle 
on the right has the right of way and before entering or crossing a through high- 
way a vehicle must be brought to a full stop. A motor vehicle must be equipped 
with non-glare headlights, muffler, windshield wiper and mirror. Under Part 
XIII of the Act a person convicted of certain serious offences in connection with 
the operation of motor vehicles or a person against whom an unsatisfied judg- . 
ment is outstanding is required to file proof of his financial responsibility. All 
accidents resulting in personal injuries or property damage apparently exceeding 
$50 must be reported to the nearest provincial or municipal police officer. 


Manitoba.—Under the Highway Traftic Act, 1930, cars must be registered in 
the office of the Municipal Commissioner, and registration is renewable annually 
on Jan. 1. Chauffeurs must not be under 18 years of age, and other drivers 
not under 16 years of age. All drivers must be licensed. No person not a resi- 
dent of the province shall operate without a licence for a period exceeding 30 
days of the date of entry, unless the province or State in which he resides gives 
reciprocity in this respect. Any motorist must stop and produce his licence for 
inspection if called upon to do so by an Inspector of Motor Vehicles, or any 
police officer. Penalties for driving car while intoxicated include imprisonment 
and impounding of the car. No person shall operate a motor vehicle upon any 
highway or street at a greater speed than is reasonable and proper, having regard 
to the condition of the highway and the traffic. The onus of proof is on the 
motorist. No ray of light from any headlight shall be thrown in a horizontal 
direction at a greater height from the ground than 42 inches in front of the 
motor vehicle when travelling on the highways. The use of search-lights and 
glare headlights is absolutely forbidden on the highway. Number plates must 
be carried on the front and rear of vehicles so as to be plainly visible. All 
vehicles must move to the right-hand side of the road and give sufficient room 
for passing when overtaken by the driver of an automobile or other vehicle 
and given a signal to pass. In the event of an accident the driver involved 
must give every help possible, and give his name and address to the police officer 
or, if no officer is at hand, report to the nearest police station or officer. Failure 
to comply may involve a fine of $50 or 380 days’ imprisonment. 


Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicles Act is the Min- 
ister of Highways. Licences expire annually on Dec. 31. Licence fees for 
private vehicles are computed on the wheel base, the minimum fee being $10, 
the maximum $30. 
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The fee for motor trucks is computed on the size of rear tires and the gross 
weight. The gross weight consists of weight of vehicle empty plus the maximum 
load which will at any time be carried, as submitted by the owner. Trucks are 
divided into five classes. For each converted truck which has gross weight not 
exceeding 3,000 lb., the fee is $10. For each truck equipped with a lifting device 
for service purposes, $25. For each truck used for general commercial purposes 
the minimum fee is $12.50, the maximum $150. Owners of this type of vehicle 
receive a licence and plates bearmg before the number the letter “T”. 
For each truck to be used solely within the corporate limits of a city or ex- 
clusively in connection with owner’s farming operations, minimum licence fee 
$12.50, maximum $35. Licence plates for the former bear initial letters “UT” 
(urban trucks), the latter being described as farm trucks. The owner of a truck 
in addition to being supplied with two licence plates to be attached one on the 
front and one on the rear of the truck also receives two weight plates to be 
attached one on each side of the vehicle, embossed with the gross weight in 
pounds for which the licence fee has been paid. 


The fee for a livery licence is $8 more than the fee paid for a private or 
truck licence. Every applicant for a livery or chauffeur’s licence must satisfy 
the Minister of Highways that he is a fit and proper person capable of operating 
a2 motor vehicle, and all applicants resident in a city or town are required to 
obtain endorsement of their application by the Chief Constable, the Secretary- 
Treasurer being responsible in the smaller urban and rural municipalities. A 
chauffeur’s licence the fee for which is $5 may be granted to applicants under 
18 years of age only upon passing a special examination test. No person under 
the age of 16 vears may drive a motor vehicle. All motor vehicles except 
motor cycles must expose two number plates. The registration fee for a motor 
cycle is $6. 

Classes known as “freight vehicles” and “public vehicles”, in addition to being 
registered under the Vehicles Act, must also secure licences under the Public 
Vehicles Act, 1928, and are required to display a second set of plates. Such vehi- 
cles must be equipped with liquid fire extinguishers and standard speedometers. 
Public vehicles must in addition be internally lighted, such light being kept 
constantly lighted between the hours of sunset and sunrise at all times when 
occupied by passengers. The registration fees under this Act are, for the former, 
a sum equal to one-half the sum paid under the Vehicles Act, and for the latter 
are dependent upon the passenger capacity. The drivers of these vehicles are 
further required to obtain permits from the Minister of Highways to operate 
such vehicles. Motor vehicles must carry lights at night and all front lights 
must be equipped with non-glare devices. 


While a non-resident may use his motor vehicle within the province for a 
period of, or for periods together amounting to, not more than three months 
in any year, the expression “non-resident”? does not include the owner of a 
motor truck used for any portion of the year in connection with construction 
work of any kind. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. Cities, towns, and 
villages have authority to regulate the speed limits within their respective 
boundaries. While the speed of private vehicles on the public highway is gov- 
erned by the amount of traffic which is, or may reasonably be expected to be, 
on the highway, taking into consideration the nature, condition and use of such 
highway, no loaded truck shall be driven at a greater speed than 25 miles per 
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hour, and no unloaded truck shall be driven at a greater speed than 35 miles 
per hour, while no motor vehicle may be driven at a greater speed than 35 
miles per hour when passing any motor or other vehicle going in the opposite 
direction. No motor vehicle and its load shall have a greater width than 96 
inches. 

Motor vehicles must stop for street cars which are taking on or discharging 
passengers. Upon meeting another vehicle at an intersection of highways, the 
vehicle to the right hand has the right of way. Should a driver on leaving a 
stopping place in a city or town, desire to turn, he may do so only at an inter- 
section of the public highway. 


Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles 
and Highway Traffic Act, 1924. Cars must be registered in the office of the 
Provincial Secretary, who issues certificates which are renewable annually on 
Jan. 1. Paid chauffeurs must be licensed. No chauffeur’s licence shall be issued 
to any person under the age of 18. Drivers’ licences came into effect on July 
1, 1929, but no person under the age of 16 shall drive or operate a motor vehicle. 
The speed limits are: 20 miles an hour in cities, towns and villages, 10 miles 
an hour at street crossings and bridges, and 30 miles an hour outside cities, 
towns and villages. A motor car may not pass a street car which has stopped 
for passengers to get on or off. A resident of the United States or of any prov- 
ince in Canada, who has complied with the provisions of the law regarding 
registration of his motor vehicle in the State or province in which he resides, 
may use his motor vehicle within the province for a period or periods together 
not exceeding 3 months in any year without registration. The same applies to 
drivers’ licences. The Provincial Secretary may revoke or suspend the licence 
of any chauffeur convicted under the provisions of the Liquor Act of selling or 
having for sale intoxicating liquor. Provision is made for the impounding of 
cars by the authorities where the owners or drivers are convicted of driving 
cars while intoxicated or convicted under other sections of the Act relating to 
speeding and juvenile driving. There is provision against the carrying of loaded 
weapons in an automobile—a preventive measure against accidents during hunt- 
ing trips. 

British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and amending Acts, all 
motor vehicles are to be registered with the Commissioner of Provincial Police. 
Trailers must also be licensed. Motor vehicles registered outside of the prov- 
ince may be used for touring purposes for a period up to six months providing 
that they apply for and obtain within 24 hours after commencing to operate 
in the province a non-resident touring permit (where the owner of a motor 
vehicle brought into the province for touring purposes is a resident of the United 
States, it is not necessary that he obtain a touring permit, provided that he 
carries the customs permit). 

Chauffeurs must take out chauffeurs’ licences, of which there are three 
classes:—Class A, entitling the holder to drive and operate every kind of motor 
vehicle; Class B, entitling the holder to drive and operate any motor vehicle 
having a seating capacity not exceeding seven passengers inclusive of the driver, 
and any motor vehicle used exclusively in the transporting of personal property; 
and Class C, entitling the holder to drive and operate any motor vehicle used 
exclusively in the transporting of personal property. To obtain a Class A or 
Class B licence, it is necessary for the applicant to pass a written examination 
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on the Motor Vehicle Act and Highway Act and Regulations thereunder; also 
to produce proof of his ability to -drive, and to pass a medical examination. 
Non-resident chauffeurs who have complied with the laws of their place of 
residence are exempt from taking out chauffeurs’ licences while driving foreign- 
registered motor vehicles for which a touring permit has been issued and is in 
effect and, in the case of United States owned cars, for which a permit is not 
necessary, while carrying the customs permit. No chauffeur under 21 years of 
age shall operate a motor vehicle carrying passengers for hire unless he is the 
holder of a special permit. 


No person shall drive or operate any motor vehicle on any highway unless 
he is the holder of a driver’s licence. No person under 17 years of age may 
drive a motor vehicle on any highway, except that a person between 15 and 17 
years of age may obtain a special permit upon application of the parent or 
guardian and after passing an examination. The parent or guardian is civilly 
liable for loss or damage caused through the negligence or improper conduct of 
such minor, in operating any motor vehicle entrusted to the minor by the parent 
or guardian. Permit to minor is confined to the use of one particular car. A 
learner-driver’s licence, good for 30 days, may be issued to a learner free of 
charge to be used only while such learner is accompanied by an adult holder 
of a driver’s licence who occupies the seat beside the applicant. (In the case of 
a motor cycle, it is not necessary to be accompanied by an adult holder of a 
driver’s licence.) At the expiration of 30 days, the learner-driver’s licence is to 
be surrendered and a regular driver’s licence taken out. 


A motor-vehicle dealer requires a dealer’s licence to sell motor vehicles and 
to operate the same for purposes of demonstration. Motor-vehicle salesmen re- 
quire licences to operate motor vehicles bearing demonstration plates. Pros- 
pective purchasers can only operate motor vehicles bearing demonstration plates 
upon written consent from the dealer, good for 48 hours and for not more than 
two such periods in any year. Mechanics in the employ of the dealer may 
operate motor vehicles bearing demonstration plates for conditioning or testing 
without obtaining licences or written consent. 


Motor vehicles are to be driven in a careful and prudent manner at all 
times. The onus is on the driver for driving to the common danger if driving 
at a greater speed than 20 miles per hour in any city, town or village; or 30 
miles per hour outside cities, towns or villages; or greater than the maximum 
rate of speed stated on signs erected on certain portions of the highway. A 
motor vehicle may not pass a standing street car at more than 5 miles per hour, 
if such street car is not taking on or discharging passengers; and must stop at 
least 10 feet from and in the rear of the passenger exit if such street car is 
taking on or discharging passengers (in cities where safety zones are provided, 
motor vehicles are allowed to pass between safety zone and curb at a rate as 
set by by-law). A motor vehicle must not exceed a speed of 15 miles per hour 
when passing schoolhouses between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. of any day 
on which school is regularly held, or public playgrounds for children between 
dawn and dusk. Accidents in which death or personal injury has occurred or in 
which loss or injury apparently exceeding $25 is sustained must be reported. 
All chiefs of police to whom such accident reports are furnished must forward 
copies within 24 hours to the Commissioner of Provincial Police. 
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No person shall ride as a passenger on a motor cycle in front of the person 
driving or operating the motor cycle. Persons carrying on business of letting 
motor vehicles for hire without drivers must first ascertain whether person 
hiring same is the holder of a driver’s licence in the province and must have 
him sign his name in a record book and enter the number of his driver’s 
licence. Notices of transfer must be registered in every case where there is a 
change in the interest or title of a motor vehicle. Provision is made for the 
surrender of drivers’ licences upon conviction for an infraction of the Act or 
Regulations or of Section 285 of the Criminal Code; upon arrest or indictment 
for manslaughter a driver’s licence 1s suspended. Owners of motor vehicles are 
responsible for violations of the Motor Vehicle Act or of traffic by-laws by 
persons entrusted with their motor vehicles. Any licence issued under the Act 
may be cancelled or suspended by the Commissioner for violations of the Act 
and Regulations or for any other reason where a person is considered unfit to 
drive or operate a motor vehicle. 


Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, with amend- 
ments, requires all cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, 
who issues certificates renewable annually on April 1. A non-resident may oper- 
ate an unregistered motor for not more than 90 days. No male under 16, and no 
female under 18 years of age may drive a motor. In cities, towns and villages 
the speed limit is 15 miles an hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 


PART VIL—AIR NAVIGATION.! 


During 1930 steady progress was made in civil aviation. The Dominion and 
Provincial Governments extended the range and variety of their operations and 
commercial operating companies increased in number. Aircraft provide a ready 
means of obtaining accurate information of conditions in remote and unsettled 
parts, and easy access to them. Their use in the development and conservation 
of the natural resources is increasing every year. Air mail and air transport 
lines are now in operation in many parts of the Dominion. 

Civil aviation in Canada is divided into two classes:—(1) Civil operations, 
carried out for other Government departments under the Director of Civil 
Government Air Operations; (2) Commercial aviation, under the regulation of 
the Controller of Civil Aviation. Both are under the Department of National 
Defence. . 


Directorate of Civil Government Air Operations.—This Branch carried 
out flying on forest fire patrols, fire suppression, oblique and vertical photography 
for surveys, aerial wheat dusting, air mail investigation, and transportation, etc., 
for different Government departments in various parts of the country. Per- 
manent bases are established at High River, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Ottawa, 
Ont. The forest area under fire protection is approximately 100,000,000 acres. 
During 1930,a total of 75,000 square miles was photographed for survey purposes; 
the flying time on all operations for the period April to November was 13,546 
hours. 


1 Revised under the direction of J. A. Wilson, Esq., Controller of Civil Aviation, by A. E. 
Heatley, Department of National Defence. 
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Provincial Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service owns and oper- 
ates, in fire protection, transportation, acrial photography and sketching in 
northern Ontario, 33 aircraft. Operations covered an area of about 800 miles 
from east to west, and 400 miles from north to south. A total of 14,119 hours 
was flown during 1930. Quebec and British Columbia contract with commercial 
firms for the flying they require. 


Commercial Aviation.—During 1930 there were 135 commercial operating 
companies in Canada; their activities included forest fire patrols, timber cruising, 
aerial photography, transportation of passengers, of express and mail, instruc- 
tion, advertising, short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 


Air Mail Service.—Regular air mail services were established in January, 
1928. Contracts have been awarded to commercial firms by the Post Office 
Department! for the following air mail routes:—Winter Services :—Leamington- 
Pelee Island; Quebec-Seven Islands-Anticosti; Moncton-Magdalen Islands; 
Moncton-Charlottetown. Summer Services:—Rimouski-Montreal-Ottawa; Lac 
du Bonnet-Bissett-Wadhope. Annual Services:—Montreal-Detroit; Montreal- 
Albany; Sioux Lookout-Red Lake area; Toronto-Buffalo; Oskelaneo-Chibou- 
gamau; McMurray-Aklavik; Winnipeg-Regina-Calgary; Regina-Saskatoon- 
Edmonton; Montreal-Saint John; Montreal-Quebec; Peace River-North Ver- 
milion; Amos-Siscoe.. Mail to the extent of 474,199 lb. has been carried under 
contract without loss or damage during 1930. Surveys for the extension of the 
present routes are being undertaken as follows:—Ottawa-Winnipeg; Toronto- 
Sudbury; Prairie Provinces to Vancouver. 


Encouragement of Aviation.—To encourage a more widespread interest and 
knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence in 1928 assisted by 
issuing two light aeroplanes to each of 23 flying clubs in the following localities: 
—Halifax, Granby, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Walkerville, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Cape Breton, Fort William, Saint John, Kingston, St. Catharines, 
Brantford and Brandon. Granby and Victoria have since withdrawn from the 
scheme. The total membership at present is 3,643. A total of 14,686 hours were 
flown, 178 members obtained private pilots’ licences and 59 members obtained 
commercial pilots’ licences during 19380. Many fine aerodromes have been estab- 
lished through this movement. 


A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of 
Montreal, where a mooring tower for airships and an aerodrome are constructed; 
immigration, customs and postal facilities are available there. A terminal aero- 
drome has also been constructed at Rimouski for the despatch and reception of 
transatlantic mails by air. 


Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada the 
aircraft and equipment required for° aviation, is essential to the sound develop- 
ment of flying. Canadian Vickers, the pioneer firm in Canada, maintain their 
own designing department and have produced several original types specially 
suited for operation in Canada. The increased interest and the growing opera- 
tions of the Dominion and Provincial Governments and commercial operators, 
led to the establishment of increased manufacturing facilities. Several aircraft 


1 For particulars regarding the administration of the Air Mail Service see pp. 744 and 745. 
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constructors from England and the United States have formed branches in 
Canada for the assembly and service of their products. The DeHavilland Air- 
craft of Canada, Ltd., established a plant in Toronto for the service and assembly 
of their aircraft, chiefly of the “ Moth” light-aeroplane type. The Curtiss Reid 
Aircraft Co. established a factory in Cartierville, Que., the Fairchild Aircraft 
Ltd., at Longueuil, Que., the Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., at Vancouver; 
Ottawa Car Manufacturing Co. at Ottawa, for manufacture of A. V. Roe aircraft. 
Aero engine factories are established for construction or assembly and service 
f their products as follows:—Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, Ltd., at Ottawa; Aero 
Engines of Canada, Ltd., at Montreal, for “ Wright” and “ Bristol” engines; 


Canadian Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., at Longueuil, Que. 


38.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1925-1930. 
Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. - 1928. 1929. 1930. 
General Analysis. 

Firms manufacturing aircraft............ 2 2 2 4 6 7 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft......... 8 14 20 53 81 100 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service.. 2 2 1 1 4 4 
Aireraftishtchmadess.d.ccoc ak ee Beta 4,755 16,748 75,285 | 144,143 156,174 
Mirerahcc hours Howilyscoee retiree 4,091 5,860 12,070 43 ,071 79,786 92,993 
Approximate aeroplane mileage.......... 29,065 30,290 | 209,583 11,557,917 |4,083,321 | 5,222,635 
Approximate float seaplane mileage...:..] 218,686 | 356,481 247 ,238 797,998 |1,768,738 | 2,024,219 
Approximate boat seaplane mileage...... ~ — | 372,189 | 352,029} 426,064 286, 628 
Approximate amphibian mileage......... 8,075 6,332 - 20,341 5,956 13,938 
Totalaircraft mileage... eee eee oe 255,826 | 393,103 | 829,010 |2,728,414 |6,284,079 | 7,547,420 
Average flight duration (minutes)....... 77 74 43 32 33 36 
Number of pilots carried................ Seal 4,755 16,748 75,285 | 144,143 156,574 
Number of passengers and crew carried.. 4,897 6,436 18,932 74,669 | 124,751 124,875 
‘Total personnel carried. ..............¢.. 8,068 11,191 35,680 149,954 | 268,894 281,449 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot-miles)..... 255,826 | 393,103 | 829,010 |2,728,414 |6,284,079 | 7,547,420 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 

songercmiles).. saat ae ee eee 446,648 | 631,715 |1,424,031 |2,883,782 |6,114,997 | 5,408,676 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel- 

Miles) eee se ere he ee ee 702,474 |1,024,818 |2,253,041 15,612,196 |12,399,076 12,956,096 
Total freight or express carried (Ib.)..... 592,220 | 724,721 |1,098,346 |2,404,682 {3,903,908 | 1,759,259 
Rotalmeail carried (Ibu). vsceeenaee en o « 1,080 3,960 14,684 | 316,631 | 430,636 474,199 

Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 
Total air harbours (all types)............ 341 34 36 44 77 77 
Licensed Civil Aircraft.2 
Aeroplanes (single-engined).............. 1 15 30 124 281 316 
Aeroplanes (triple-engined).............. - - = 3 2 2 
Float seaplanes (single-engined).......... 1 - 16 100 119 183 
Boat seaplanes (single-engined)........... 26 28 21 33 37 21 
Amphibians (single-engined)............. 1 1 - 4 6 5 
TRotalaircratt (allitypes)is2 aie ee44. ee. 39 44 67 264 445 527 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 
Pilots only (flying machines)..... pe cic 18 20 43 258 349 408 
Pilot-Air Engmecrs.s.6<i5..-2d0 sie bateeen 18 18 29 70 96 131 
Air Engineers only (flying machines).... 55 65 74 130 212 241 
Total licensed personnel................. 91 103 148 458 657 780 
Unlicensed air mechanics employed.... 32 43 59 8 150 164 


11925 figures include 10 outstanding applications on which fees have been paid. 


2These figures show duplication, since in several instances the aircraft are used both as landplanes and 


seaplanes. 
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PART VIII.—CANALS. ! 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of 
Canada were constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, transporting and 
reloading at the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of 
Canada by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and 
in the early part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and 
the introduction of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to 
this work. Although the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, 
they soon became essential to the commercial life of the country. 


Section 1.—Canal Systems. 

There are in Canada seven canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Mont- 
real to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to 
Ottawa; (4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake 
Ontario, to lake Huron (not completed); (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras 
d’Or lakes, Cape Breton; and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg. By means 
of these canals a total waterway of 1,846 miles has been opened to navigation, 
the actual mileage of canals being 509-18. 

A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of 
the 1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions 
are given in Table 39. 


1Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on ‘‘Canal Statistics’. 


39.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1930. 


Loéks. 
Length |—————___-—___—___ 
Name. Location. in Minimum Dimensions. 
i Miles. | No. |——————_——_- 
Length.) Width. } Depth. 
St. Lawrence— it: it: it. 
ACHING: : tyae: pests. Montreal to Lachine......:.......... 8-74 5 270 45 141 
MPOOULANLOS Less .a.5% oes Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-67 5 280 45 151 
Sornwallz cn. tec... Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....| 11-00 6 270 43-75, 141 
BAPTA S 5 cans ti ciate Hanan s POM EraphGetn «se ccto deat ¢ 1-28 a 800 50 161 
peeeAde Plates; scslk.. Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3-89 2 270 45 141 
Sralopa... aba oes « Treguois to: Cardinals... 2.\acs. acto 7:36 3 270 45 141 
WY CULANG Seles cia oa 5 « Port Dalhousie, lake Ontario, to 
Port Colborne, lake Erie.......... 26-75 26 270 45 141 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
Pa lcOs EE UON ere tccvays «2'so. horde aera. as 1-38 1 900 60 18-251 
Richelieu River— 
pt-Ours Lock. os: .62. be OMEB AO Ore hic citi is'-« ich aatee elanapel ees 0-05 1 200 45 71 
SRAMO DIY. tac awn. 26s Chambly to “St JOHNS; QUGza6 spies 11-76 9] 120-5 23-3 6-5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
‘Rivers— . 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
MUV OLS. occ cob bie Gicea veo n bpreits ofdlete sis 0-12 1 200 45 9 
ee OBI UI OMe Se a tate jnorein s Carillon rapids, Ottawariver........ 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Grenville.............. Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5-94 5 200 45 8) 
ER ABOAN Sh. hte nictsierave-$ « QVGEARY SED) ERTS RUON bse oan ese cretestaneesee 126-25 47 134 33 5 
: Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch).| 7:25 2 134 33 5 


1Navigable depths are occasion ally less at times of extremely low water. 
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39.— Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1930—concluded. 


Length Locks. 
Name. Location. in Minimum Dimensions. 
Miles. | No. | Length.) Width. ; Depth. 
Miscellaneous— ft ft. ft 
TrGnitic, «hati See ee Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
Peterborough 2s oo. sla Sas eer 2 88-74 18 175 33 8 
Peterborough lock to Swift rapids. .| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift rapids to Port Severn......... 16-10 (marine railway) (4) 
POTEISEVeLN LOCK eae snc ee ee - 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
fbraneh) ee dah. Pars Meee ees Be 8-35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
DOT ANICH) ree cosmo tere ciara te 26-65 - - - (4:5) 
Mulrraiysiicee . eee: Bay of Quinte to lake Ontario....... 5-15 - - - -: 
St. Peters.............|St. Peter’s bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
GaneBretonriN.or eee then. tone 0-50 1 300 48 18 
SteAnanewsi 04 -oee Red river, 15 milesnorth of Winnipeg - 1 215 45 ily 


Government Expenditures on Canals.—Tables 40 and 41 deal with the 
expenditure of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance 
of canals. The items of revenue and expenditure, showing in the fiscal year 
ended 1930 a slightly decreased net outlay as compared with 1929, indicate the 
net total expended on the maintenance of these water routes. All canals, it 
may be added, have since 1904 been free of tolls to vessels applying for the 
privilege of locking facilities. The total capital cost of Canadian canals since 
their construction was begun is set at $225,909,708. The heavy capital expen- 
ditures in recent years are due to the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, 
on which $112,891,842 had been spent up to Mar. 31, 1980. The lock gates were 
first opened on Apr. 21, 1930, and it is anticipated the canal will be completed 
in 1981. 
40.—Expenditures and Revenues of Canals, fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 


and Mar. 31, 1907-1930. 
Nore.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 


to Revenue. 
| Total | rota 
Fiscal Year. : to i : to ee and etl Revenue. 
apital. ncome.! epairs, : : 
Cai Staff. Repairs. 
general. 

Before Confed- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

@ration.... ee: 20,593, 866 98,378 - = - | 20,692,244 - 
1868-1910....... 76, 388, 584 6,465, 248 1,594,241) 11,695,311 9,488,903} 105,632,287} 14,156,391 
NOTUS ee 2,349,474 440,270 103, 398 511,306 471,530) 3,875,978 221,138 
19127 Rae 2,560, 939 442,012 109, 651 585, 900 505, 710) 4,254,212 263,717 
UUW SS St Re Sai ue 2,299, 257 331,987 OA By all 605, 248 535,136} 3,852,999 307, 568 
OTA, Oe 2,829,661 389 , 285 147, 729 642, 845 574,039} 4,583,559 380, 188 
LOTS conan ee 5,490, 796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 DO2 O99 seed ol aioe 427,763 
LOT Oe oe acs 6,142,149 397, 665 139, 952 697, 532 529,565} 7,906,863 446,722 
LOT et eat 4,304,589 399,414 137,907 700,022 486,168} 6,028,100 461,423 
TOUS eee eee 1,781,957 D503 149, 859 743, 857 540, 331 3,327,557 414,868 
TOUS REA heck 2,211, 935 164,046 156, 558 733,091 698,878] 3,964,508 387,655 
1920 gece ea 4,579,565 798,113 157, 886 745, 986 713,335] 6,994,885 441,926 
LOD ee eee 5,449, 962 1,193,148 192,875 815,979 920,993} 8,572,952 365,941 
1922 ener es bcs 4,482,639 836, 810 209, 201 983 , 042 1,105,054 7,616, 746 804,516 
TO 23 cee s cs 4,995,184 564, 242 204, 536 924,217 859, 839 7,548,018 742,404 
TODAs Were eS a te 2,8 6, 747,395 479, 900 204, 653 980,094 942,056] 9,354,098 897,412 
G25 eet sere 10, 619, 903 458,791 187,579 959,516 853,076] 13,078,865 907, 650 
1LO26 as eee es 12,024,461 501,449 182,376 1,046, 568 873,682] 14,628,536 920,900 
1027: Min eee oe 13, 845, 684 451, 880 153,776} 1,129,040 858,473] 16,438,863 961, 694 
LOZ een, SAS Fe 13, 762, 905 418,719 175,818 tole ered 1,150,241] 16,720,404 1,355,677 
1929) 0 Rc tee 13, 164,582 300, 292 163, 804 1,219,135 1,027,685} 15,875,498 1, 230,333 
PO80 pe te coe 9,324,221 348,517 200, 721 EV S ER 1,105,386} 12,136,198 1,043,647 

Totals....... 2255909,7082| 16,036,444! 4,834,127] 28,764,534 24,852,679| 300,397,492| 27,139,533 


1The income account is of expenditures on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 
is of expenditure on maintenance only. 
2Including $34,967, chargeable to canals in general and not allocated to particular years. 
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41.—Capital Expenditures for Construction and Enlargement of Canals previous to, 
and for, the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


Expenditure, | Expenditure, 
Canal. Previous Fiscal Year E ba 
Years. 1930. sce Shwe 
$ $ $ 
TSAR OTRG Ie ae 6b sas «csi fa ovale Ste ere hin die sisters a how hs Game 1,636,029 - 1, 636,029 
REID reN Ville’ s 6. Seo oe ee hatetee ee nce ba eee 4,191,757 - 4,191,757 
Ly ATE Se ae a Ria a ey: ek ee Se eee a 780,996 - 780, 996 
Cornwall ies. .8 He MOERE) BO: Roel in Bote So ome 7,245,804 - 7,245, 804 
WOMB PEOCM ANG IOAMD. . jnoccans Hod pacman b oe vin vole ld Gordons 382,391 - 382,391 
Dk ONE oS ARR, Gp ee a i ge Pe Fa eaNE ae Gan ee eA 2 14,077,287 |Cr. 69,309 14,007,978 
Shots So SET LONG 70 Ee aR ae eee Maree oo See eee SOR a 75,907 - ; 
RPE SEP RULGIRS ee Ro co ck ohare he he oe cicie nk See 298,176 - 298,176 
EAMONN O DIM Rea oe I PVs wine ao So: ayatedes tive lsvevaiel Buse Guaifouoverawheicp ete te - 1,248,947 - 1,248,947 
PRE RLesaLaRa en 18 Pe ae OT Sn os ee es mt eee Pele 4,214,264 ~ 4,214, 264 
BLS PC At ES SES ok, SERRE SN EER ch amen am 4,935, 809 - 4,935, 809 
ORME E Sto TRRNe eee er cae. fee, PR RAN ow IES, 7,904,045 - 7,904,045 
SteAnne Loekwnd Canale? oii oe. che heath eesn be 1,320,216 - 1,320,216 
St. Lawrence River and Canals— 
Pens LERTIOL.....< ae ey. ore asm aS caee hg Ree eos bo hove chorea 1,995,143 - 1,995,143 
Pee CIMT PORCRIOS See Ae MOE Save BAS Shae Bes CE Selnoate Bihan’ 483 , 830 - 483 , 830 
2 RE Ss RS uso eee Doe Ds eigen 1,039, 895 - 1,039, 895 
Sieaweroncotohip Canal iin ko boc ccss Se eee cous waltoloans 133, 897 - 133 , 897 
PUM ME SE COOIES Seti: ee ec ee Co oc oes ok wos oR OL Pe hee crstehetton 127,229 9,177 136, 406 
OP EIOEDERE OTe tes. Ree ee ee. Lt Runs Gay ey Pee cREs ames 648, 547 - 648 , 547 
AREER coe TN in Sit IM Ahir: fae Sawin s MMe ON le aUASIS ater s te 489,599 - 489 , 599 
SUPE pS Bee ice A An a err a a Sr ke ae 19, 386, 800 7,299 19,394,099 
ec WAR Paes 0 ee Ce Le ee ee ee ee era. ee Ie 2 29,905,745 |Cr. Leave 29,904,173 
VACELL te BT ROE I, ASA Ae ee ee tc ae Oe ty 108,513,215 9,378,626 112,891,841 
lagneedy Ponte ee aie ee ee eet tee hoe F ae - : 877, ne 
“1: UAAIODB Rene clans stele ys ore GS CE Rhee weds tes , 143, 46 = , 143, 46 
Williamsburg...) Ranide Plat.................-...sseeeeee, 2) 159,881 2 2) 159,881 
Wa litgiaais bur ert oan ee 658s She Oe eee 1,334,552 - 1,334,552 
KE SUOMI PONCE ALE Vere pee le, wi teh 3 eee Eas ove 34, 967 - 34, 967 
STO BAES ee Ses Ricisih ta Bd onarnss Ahn ka Sone angen. 216,585, 487 9,324, 221 225,909, 708 


1The records relating to cost of construction by the Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 
1852 and the statistics are not included in this table. 


Section 2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 42 to 47 deal with the traffic passing through Canadian canals in 
recent years up to and including 1930. In this latest year the total traffic 
amounted to 14,803,334 tons, which was an increase of 1,103,687 tons from the 
total for 1929. 


The large decrease in 1929 was almost entirely in grain shipments. Not only 
was the western crop reduced to less than half of the 1928 crop, but the move- 
ment to foreign markets was exceptionally slow. In 1930 grain shipments showed 
considerable improvement although still much lighter than in 1928. For details 
of the traffic handled through each canal see the annual report on canal statistics 
published by the Bureau of Statistics. 
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42.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals navigation seasons 1900-1930. 
By Nationality of Vessels and Origin of Freight.! 
Nore.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 
minis Freight Carried. 

A - nited States 

— a ee Vessels. Originating in Originating in Total 
63 Canada. United States. oe 
SO Rosi A 

Bw egistered Registered P.c. of P.c. of 

Zi No Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tons total Tons total Tons 
1900..| 21,755 4,129,250 5,502 2,408, 985 - - - ~ 5,013, 693 
1901..| 28,860 3,980, 264 5,634 2,482,274 - - > - 5,665,259 
1902..| 22,198 4,485, 695 6,433 4,086,439 - = = - 7,513,197 
1903..| 23,767] 5,212,832) 6,695) 4,236,475 - - - - 9,203, 817 
1904..} 21,851 4,772,100 6,253 8,655,905 - - - - 8,256,236 
1905..| 23,726 5,191,191 7,085 5,096, 241 - - - - 9,371,744 
1906. 25,498 5,526,321 Bold 5,685,315 - - - _ 10,523,185 
1907..| 28,833} 6,328,911] 9,328) 11,604,834 - - - —| 20,543,639 
1908..| 29,040) 6,780,789} 7,489]. 8,521,139] 5,012,147 28-6] 12,490,673 71-3] 17,502,820 
1909..} 22,507 7,811,578 9,996] 16,459,322 7,378,057 21-8} 26,342,691 78-2) 33,720, 748 
1910..] 25,337] 8,931,790] 11,462) 21,777,297) 7,883,614 18-3} 35,106,994 81-7| 42,990,608 
1911. 25,585} 9,172,192) 10,370) 18,231,622) 7,792,907 20-5} 30,237,446 79-5} 38,030,353 
1912..] 27,371] 10,237,335] 11,785] 24,636,190] 9,376,529 19-7] 38,210,716 80-3) 47,587,245 
1913..| 28,654) 12,078,041} 10,7389] 24,238,788)| 11,130,875 21-3) 40,923,038 78-7) 52,053,913 
1914..} 26,125})~ 12,050, 856 7,742! 15,636,414 9,382,206 25-3] 27,641,031 74°7| 37,023,2372 
1915. 21,575 9,398, 207 6,415 7,385,101 6,789, 423 44-7 8,409,380 55-3] 15,198,803 
1916. 23,002 9, 839, 029 6,800} 10,660,839 7,486, 962 381-7| 16,096,529 68-3} 23,583,491 
1917. 21,588 9,831, 694 6,594) 10,259,772 5, 964, 369 26-8) 16,274,566 73°2| 22,238,935 
1918. 18,909 7,800, 972 6,791 9,616,200 3,369,477 17-8} 15,514,142 82-2} 18,883,619 
1919..| 20,682 8,735,973 4,092 5,259,173 4,865, 831 48-7 5, 129,435 51-3 9,995,266 
1920. 23,038 8,521,643 3,826 3, 838, 890 4,094,044 46-9 4,641,339 53-1 8, 735, 383 
1921. 25,720} 10,079,388 2,969 2,330,178 4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51:5 9,407,021 
1922. 26,217) 11,059,261 O3oo 3,165,054 OG, 2ilesoon 62-1 3, 752,828 37-9} 10,026,055 
1923. 27,112} 13,013,970 3,399 3,325, 809 7,637,485 68-2 3,561, 949 381-8} 11,199,434 
1924..| 27,467} 13,988,909 3,208 2,821,177 8,857,177 68-8 4,011,920 31-2) 12,869,097 
1925. 28,361] 14,964, 785 8,587 3,824,924 9,570,311 67-7 4,560,356 32-3] 14,130,667 
1926. 27,965) 14,542,485 3,543 3,144, 866 9,656, 190 71-7 3,821,473 28-3} 13,477,663 
1927..| 36,162} 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461] 11,863,931 67-8 5, 624, 380 382-2] 17,488,311 
19237. 3025752 145001876 3,973 8,270,591)) 13,882,592 74-2 4,387, 849 25-8] 18,720,441 
1929..| 25,917} 18,741,071 2,400 225,001 9,689,718 70-7 4,009, 929 29-3) 13,699,647 
1930..| 24,100) 14,489,045} 2,063] 1,684,576] 10,955,113 74-0) 3,848,221 26-0 


1Includes duplication where cargoes use two or more canals. 
2Third lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21, 1914. 
3Fourth lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Sept. 18, 1919. 


43.—Distribution of Total Freight T 


Month. 


October........ 


1924. 


1,282,611 
233,246 


14, 803,334 


raffic on Canals, by Months, navigation seasons 


1924-1930. 

1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

tons tons tons tons tons 
63 - 541 535 - 
488,541 ~ 673,811 111,161 in ae We 
1,789,528 1,691,689 2,426,701 2,452,368 2,155, 653 
1,789,160 2,309,478 2,497,073 25583, 737 2,165,033 
2,050, 895 2,123,356 1,975,204 2,621,168 1,875, 862 
2,126,209 1,710,017 2,468,196 2,843,453 1,899,269 
1, 928, 232 1,880,044 2,596,336 2,502,805 1,775,010 
2,110,830 2,039,909 2,646, 216 2,792,983 1,759,939 
1,604, 237 1,522, 764 2,022,010 2,540, 168 1,258, 485 
242,972 200, 406 182, 223 272,063 99, 084 
14,139,667 | 13,477,663 | 17,488,311 | 18,720,441 | 13,699,647 


1Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


14, 803,334 
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44.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1929 and 1930.1 


Animal 
Products. 


Manu- 
factures. 


Forest 
Products. 


Mine 
Products. 


527,194 
943 , 437 
1,012,004 


322,680 
1,055,415 


2,374,119 
4,769,866 
5,718,651 
123,077 
49, 650 
4,875 
537,037 
45,901 
17,843 
58, 628 


Agricultural 
Year and Canal. je 
tons 
1929. 
Sault Ste Marie... cc... 1,480, 282 
WV OMIT ec cis Mian cSota ss even 2,438,980 
IE Stu WAONCO ss cates cts cnc. ot 2,292,796 
MRR TISLY oe Rake ndicinnc coc ek oe 4,492 
RU MESOLOLS ooh cee ONS 4 icc abc 3,713 
1h EE Sere ics «ae ee Si = 
RL OIMEL SOE Ah cig ine nasa oon a5 col iad 7,560 
"Eon # PSN TR pS Wi a a 450 
LSGNS Ti ie et Sk SS gen 114 
spe Sab ie Pec\\ (See Oe Si 288 
Totals!......... 6,228,675 
1930. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,064,501 
OL Eres ena eae ee 
St. Lawrence 
Chambly 
St. Peters 
11 RTE CSS Ra Rehr ese A eg 
ULE TN Ree ER Re 
Tete PST ye SNES OPA a oer ae ae 
BLED ORati Meena retin rc sietk ick ota, eas: oo 
St. Andrews 


439,478 
1,104,644 
974,336 
8,031 
4,446 

0 


40, 148 


2,750 


Totals!......... 


lIncludes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


14, 240 


2,647,653 


1, 286, 688 


3,804,561 


14,803,334 


45.—Principal Aricles Carried through Canadian Canals during the navigation 
seasons 1927=-1930.! 


1928. 


1929. 


Increase 
in 1930. 


Decrease 
in 1930. 


Article. 1927. 

tons. 
IB coe Ree ee Se 1,039, 433 
26 
216,877 
307,585 
1,413,541 
63, ae 
7,513,489 
419, 202 
16,678 
Other milled products....... 19,167 
Fruits and vegetables....... 4,759 
OLATOOS. te back Boiss etl oles 3,054 
HRI VORSHOC Kee. 3-0 2's sinew 00h 681 
Poultry, game and fish...... 2,250 
Dressed meats. .n ik. ste s s0 27 

: sind packing-house  pro- 
td Pe ee ee 1,275 
Hides end LOAPNOT oc esac hse 92 
DS Stop take eds bh. Fs 158 
All other animal products... 10,769 
Agricultural implements..... 35, 667 
Cement, bricks and lime.. 58, 764 
Household goods and furni- 

DIVE EEE US oS ois cic ous 2a a5"s 2,689 


tons. 


1,306,354 
4 


119,448 
782,000 
636, 289 
57,616 
0 


3 
8,303,353 
470, 255 


tons. 
845,346 
127,398 
514, 784 
125,574 
51,360 
37 
3,905, 653 


14, 408 
2,272 


585 


1Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


tons. 
421,940 
5 


132, 532 
249,264 
126, 169 

61, sa 


5,400,500 
583, 488 
8,764 
55,118 
8,376 
2,587 

424 

1,863 

78 


1,572 
303 
316 

9,684 

3,932 

14,861 


844 


5,134 


595 
10,093 


1,494, 847 
50,504 


tons. 


423,406 


265,520 


1,643 
10, 476 
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45.—Principal Articles Carried through Canadian Canals during the navigation 
seasons of 1927-1930'—concluded. 


— 


; Increase Decrease 
Article. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. in 1930. in 1930. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Tron, pig and bloom......... 62, 733 91,517 89, 720 60, 969 - 28,751 
Iron and steel, all other..... 531,200 645, 885 633,451 Sl, OU7 - 316, 434 
Petroleum and other oils.... 333, 052 384, 829 494,943 891,169 396, 226 ~ 
Sugars: 22) hoger ee eon 205, 832 263,101 323, 126 306, 183 - 16, 943 
Salt Ger < ots bite PA ee 23,485 19,588 21,560 PEP av: 1,672 - 
Wines, liquors and beer..... 10,098 14,313 19,210 26, 364 7,154 - 
Merchandise not enumerated 920,345 1,050, 967 1,020,118 1,003, 082 - 17,036 
Bulpwoodint sete: ese 1,167,385 1,062,898 1,064, 724 1,158, 837 94,113 - 
Sawnlumberhee.c..cse. ee 229,343 217,482 130,779 91,467 - 39,312 
Squared ‘timber. «8... :..)- 8,970 5,077 14, 295 6,977 ~ 7,318 
Sing! GS). aba sept yacee ee 2,256 693 1,218 3,904 2,686 - 
Otherswoods*sysc.cee.e.- ee 32,681 39,259 21,951 25. O0S 3,552 - 
15 Gite Pero on LE oN 117,332 103, 163 96,815 148, 302 51, 487 - 
Softrcoal mes Med cee eee 152245253 1,391,588 1,862,106 2,347,398 485,392 - 
COkG ce en eee aa es 10,361 124, 685 52,262 20,502 - 31,760 
@oppermore: 54:85 667 eet 10, 230 41,121 9,152 30, 848 21,696 - 
Trontore 4): Saad Bete mene 72,856 153, 663 267,392 120, 784 - 147,108 
Otherore. 0.0 Beis. coe 59,314 44,348 36, 120 86,072 49,952 = 
Sand -setess. fcbep.65.6 cee 1,316,885 1,286,713 1,277,042 105 1ed55 ~ 223 , 887 
Totalste:.6 5.035.585 17,488,311 | 18,720,441 | 13,699,647 | 14,803,334 | 1,103,687 - 


1Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


46.—Canal Traffic during the navigation seasons of 1929 and 1930, by Direction and 


Origin.! 
: From Canadian to | From United States | From United States 
ne eae a United States to United States to Canadian 
: Ports. Ports. Ports. 
Canal. | - ee 
Up. Down. LONE Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
1929. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 437,454] 1,265,718 6,910 139,589 30, 880 124, 522 185,114 183, 932 
Wellanda.. 420 cee 595,466] 1,927,939 184, 543 500 81, 144 98 , 532 7,212) 1,874, 580 
St. Lawrence...... 1psom LS) 2 lo, o02 441,691 10, 636 19, 436 3,875 58,630] 1,694,906 
Chambly on 5,538 6,310 62, 804 - = = = 48,425 
St. Peters eres 7,505 33,405 ~ 8,740 = = = — 
Murray eee 1,413 1,526 2 - - - 296 1, 638 
Ottawa............ 39,075 474, 269 - 12,096 - - 11,597 - 
PRIGOHW: «jb oak ead: 40, 876 5,025 - - = - - = 
‘Krent is ete 4,079 13, 764 _ — - - - = 
St. Andrews....... 56, 106 Dnooe - - - - 5 - 
Totals: +." 25924, 627) 5,882,849 695,950 171,561 131, 460 226, 929 262,849] 3,803,431 
1930. 

Sault Ste. Marie... 350,342) 1,033,191 7,025 98 , 847 32, 656 43,397 86,518 39,495 
Welland: 23-hesc.ce - O82, DD oarcondos 234, 850 11,648 78,020 136, 846 5, 783| 2,264,448 
St. Lawrence...... 1,347, 274| 2,753,796 448,790 G.oo2 14,068 3, 767 30, 517| 1,571,979 
Chamblyee sae a. 16, 158 3,007 44,224 _ ~- = ce 36, 609 

Sie Peterst trae, 8,550 41,817 - 9, 606 - = = = 
Murray.. : 35 80 - - - - - 2,201 

Ottaway sae 89, 264 442, 052 - 3,605 ~ - 6,012 - 

Rideauiiee eae: 23,956 4,254 - - - - - - 

"TROT tern seers Meena Da ee 11,468 - - - - = - 

St, Andrews....... 85,416 4,299 - = = = - - 
1 Otals- = a4ee 25565, 864) 7,019,727 734, 889 130, 038 125, 244 184, 010 128,830) 3,914, 732 


—— 


1Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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46.—Canal Traffic during the navigation seasons of 1929 and 1930, by Direction and 
Origin'—concluded. 


Total Traffic by oe Increase 
Direction. Origin of Cargo. Total or el 
Canal. eee Car om rave (—) 
nite * Jon Previous 

Up. Down. Canada. Siatine | = at 

hes tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 660,358 1,713,761 1,862,701 511,418 2,374,119|+ 366,982 
WA TLEN 80 (Ae on Le oy es ea 868,365 3,901,501 2,935,213 1, 834, 653 4,769, 866|— 2,669,751 
PULP WRONCOs c: Gib. os cance 1,856, 872 3,861,779 4,122,538 1,596,118 5,718,651|— 2,692,891 
MURANO LY ya catty Gwh« kee 6 68 , 342 54,735 74,652 48,425 123,077} — 56,791 
SEE PObOrS ie he R ED Bsiee cee te 7,505 42,145 49, 650 - 49, 650|/— 3,198 
PERCY oo ec ee tas se he 1,711 3, 164 2,941 1,934 4,875|+ 3,490 
OER WA. eh: ae cies Soh abs 50,672 486,365 519, 656 Tiesou 537,039) -+- 49,251 
ESTO FSS ey beet ee ieee ee 40,876 5,025 45,901 - 45,901) — 6,098 
ETORENS DISS ee Ae asa cc bo 4,079 13,764 17, 843 - 17, 843) — 18, 468 
SEOAMOTOWS... com s-cacnc be ends 56, 106 2,022 58, 628 - 58, 628) + 6, 680 
POTASH Re. 2r>,.5-5 3,614,886) 10,084,761] 9,689,718] 4,009,929] 13,699, 647|— 5,020,794 

1930. 

Sault Ste. Marie....... eal ats 476,541 1,214, 930 1,504,707 186, 764 1,691,471|— 682,648 
Wolter. isudes cess. Sewlds 951,205 5,136,705 3,917, 884 2,170,026 6,087,910/+ 1,318,044 
Ep eAWEONCE: +. Guha sash oe 1,841,149 4,337,874 4,733,902 1,445,121 6,179,023)+ 460,372 
Shiai ess Boones 60,382 39,616 62,144 37, 854 , 998] — 23,079 
PTE SbOTS os ok a eR slate of 8,550 51,423 59,973 - 59,973|+ 10,323 
GTA fae eee eR. A Sa 35 2,281 115 2,201 2,316) — 2,559 
AOS one aS ic as wk 95,276 445,657 534,921 6,012 540, 933|+- 3,896 
Cotten Aes eet oe oc eS 23 , 956 4,254 28,210 - 28, 210} — 17,691 
PEST ed sce Sch aT wh wins cy 12 aly 11,468 23,785 - 23,785) + 5,942 
MPMARUTOWS. tudes oes a vlc 85,416 4,299 89,715 - 89,715)+ 31,087 
Totals. ‘fee. t4.../.-32 3,554,827] 11,248,507} 10,955,356| 3,847,978] 14,803,334|+ 1,103, 687 


1Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the navigation seasons 
Of 1925-1939. 


Norre.—For corresponding figures for 1920-1924, see p. 636 of the 1925 Year Book. 


47. 


Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total Total 
Canal and Year. | —______—_________| Passen- Freight 
: No Registered No Registered gers. Carried. 
‘ Tonnage. ‘ Tonnage. 
tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie— 
LAV AT eyed Mic ead ger 34g ge a 2,889 3,408 , 387 645 2,279,160 34,743 1,634,970 
ROWE Te aca is bs ee i a 2,693 3,357, 785 657 1,594,186 32,099 1,423,275 
RD eee ee ea erates wiewee 2,818 3, 269, 942 421 1,214, 782 34, 483 1,470,551 
LEAS aie Sek Ue aoe a a 2,940 3,415,478 418 1,171,011 34, 289 2,007,137 
POZO ets eh BRATS 3,145 3,401,058 440 1,475,774 33,357 2,374,119 
TODO cee ee tine ee hae nes 2,595 2,622,448 362 859,128 27,831 1,691,471 
Welland— 
URC) E a Sete en and Apert ara 5,014 4,732,951 852 834,185 10 5,640, 298 
POE ea oe eines ties ore s.c 4,741 4,340,398 787 712,648 25 5,214,514 
POO TEER EE cosa Fh» oat 6,504 5,811,180 1,150 1,039,417 - 7,247,459 
Oe ee eee 5,365 5,598,493 1222 1,051,464 ~ 7,439,617 
FULD ME. Oe hc tos ees 3, 842 3, 835, 740 551 450,910 - 4,769, 866 
TES eS ae See eee 4,623 5,028,583 629 545, 984 1,580 6,087,910 
St. Lawrence— 
DAS ihe ete ay, cece eid sk 11753 6, 062, 833 803 567,394 82,848 6, 206, 988 
MRO ae isd wk we % 6 6 12,671 5,946, 289 857 696, 124 81,128 6,123,701 
MOAT OSD tke Oh ERS cutee t 13, 860 7,370, 693 1,110 960,201 87,567 7,912,952 
EC ee ee ae 13,152 7,416,426 1,258 022-370 85,926 8,411,542 
ie Des se GR oneparlth anaes 10,368 5,470, 265 ble 307,175 71,405 5, 718, 651 
ACK! as epee en ee 9,177 5,759,178 342 211, 882 51,848 6,179,023 
Chambly— 
DING Ts Vee beats aa ear 453 63,610 1,023 119,931 661 203 , 720 
LUST OR 28 Oa eae eee 510 65, 834 943 110, 241 833 204, 042 
“CUE Ba aie a en Sa 541 67,402 870 107,370 609 204, 536 
PAE es, 2. aera 414 52,679 750 93, 983 446 179, 868 
LEE inl Ee aS ame 397 55,559 569 67, 869 318 123,077 
POR). Beads eee we 307 26,497 472 55,492 164 99, 998 
17166—45 
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47.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the navigation seasons 


of 1925-1930—concluded. 
Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total Total 
Canal and Year. “ae ee ee ee Freight 
N Registered No Registered gers. Carried. 
a Tonnage. : Tonnage. 
St. Peters— tons tons. tons 
LOQ5 ee ee eee 1,183 76, 622 13 4,741 213 35, 691 
19265 24 os 5 ee, on ewes 990 65,507 18 3,976 208 43,545 
AYA Meee, SRR Sey ae c 903 58, 840 19 5,345 302 46, 306 
1928... lea Sita. 5. 964 65,306 20 6, 287 174 52, 848 
1 A RE oe 909 69, 689 2G 4,749 370 49,650 
L950 5; 77 See ee Oe ee 845 76, 861 20 2,923 194 59,973 
Murray— 
1925: ee ee oc Oe ore 351 45,245 142 1,458 SOLE 1,174 
NO aie, a RR aOks 106, 843 63 10, 466 7,586 895 
LOT. e See Lee 440 104, 893 141 10, 724 8,339 712 
1928 Ft PR Oe ows eee 290 46, 081 86 1,282 Bolo 1,385 
1 eat i I 301 37,316 148 2,747 - 4,875 
L930: Ae as oar ck 279 66, 128 164 oe ore - 2eolG 
Ottawa— 
1925 Fe, ee oc ne 2,095 301, 629 151 16, 226 28,545 214,940 
1926 er eee 2,422 415,257 151 15, 696 23,010 321,456 
ASP Gn ire eae ATA see 3,017 553, 140 193 23, 055 27,565 455, 759 
QOS eae Ne ee ke or, ee 3,694 606, 187 178 23,014 24,116 487, 786 
1929/5. Ses a te ate Cee 3,509 652,730 106 12,209 22,995 537, 037 
LOSO ce tee ee ee ee 3,209 687, 987 49 5,013 22,982 540, 933 
Rideau— 
LOQD AL Pere ke sete ee nee 1,458 103, 503 38 WEBS) 4,359 85, 785 
TO26.2 teens teat ect 1,052 77,755 18 722 2,931 56, 052 
PO27 3 eae ee neha aoe 1,139 84,081 30 1,525 3, 803 57,951 
1928 cceaeee ees tae 936 78, 368 19 685 1,441 51,999 
1920) 5 oe Steet eee See eae 744 64, 259 17 602 1,115 45,901 
POSON. Peiaeee ee ate Mics costae oe 506 51,104 11 348 785 28,210 
Trent— 
LO2D ae Seer ee ee 2,681 98, 162 20 296 53, 936 36, 302 
NO2G se cee cntt ae eee, Pap MWA 85, 851 49 807 49,727 27,692 
LOD seen gets WI ATE GMM 82,411 79 2,042 47,954 27,754 
LO 28 Mees te ee eee 2,456 81,899 22 488 39,291 36,311 
LAURA anes Sa weap Ds 2,024 64,588 29 15315 33, 908 17, 843 
1930, gachiemetenes. ae 12 54,614 14 234 26, 989 23,785 
St. Andrews— 
1925 gs cece chee eer 384 71, 843 - ~ - 70,799 
1926.8) os ek nae eee 402 80, 966 ~ ~ 14 62,491 
HR Pf eka RAI AIS rang 350 70,019 - - 262 64,331 
NODS ea aerate cate Mirae 364 74, 259 - - 138 51,948 
1,929. esses onan pete oer 678 89, 867 - - 1,084 58, 628 
OS 0) ais cic eee Ben Rene, to 847 115, 645 ~ ~ 893 89,715 
Summary!1— 
18 Ps eee BWR ie Rech nie Se 28,261 14, 964, 785 3, 687 3,824,924 | 208,692 14, 130, 667 
O26 ee We ee 27,965 14,542,485 3,543 3,144,866 | 197,561 13,477, 663 
1h) (ap as Sr Ge en aS? 32,149 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461 | 210,884 17,488,311 
LO 2S coven Nee ck eens © 30,575 17,435,176 3,973 3,270,591 188, 146 18,720,441 
1929 9..35 hc hs ie Os Eas eee 25,917 13,741,071 2,400 B, CUB AO RAD 164, 552 13, 699, 647 
NOS Oke. 5. cs dsc eee toe 24,100 14,489,045 2,063 1,684,576 133, 266 14, 803,334 


1Includes duplications where vessels use two or more canals. 


The Panama Canal.1—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
trafic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest 
importance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct 
for Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative 
route to that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is 
of vital importance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the 
continent, and while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a 
check on transcontinental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great 
expectations based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to 
the scarcity of shipping, but, with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, 
an increase in traffic between our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring, and, 
while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively 
small, the cargo tonnage has nevertheless assumed considerable proportions. 
During the year ended June 30, 1930, as will be seen from Table 48, a tonnage 


1Revised and figures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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of 261,532 originating on our eastern coast and a total of 179,242 tons destined 
for our western coast were carried westward through the canal. The greater 
importance of the route as one from Pacific to Atlantic ports is illustrated by 
the total of 1,947,277 tons from western ports and 189,349 tons destined for 
eastern Canadian ports locked through in the same period. Strictly inter- 
coastal Canadian cargo during the year aggregated 192,438 long tons. The canal 
is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern and Western Canada. 

The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year ended 
June 30, 1980, records a decrease from 1929 of from 6,413 to 6,185 in the number of 
transits, but an increase from 29,837,794 to 29,980,614 in canal net tonnage and 
decreases from $27,127,377 to $27,076,890 in tolls collected, and from 30,663,006 to 
30,030,232 in tons of cargo carried (Table 49). 

With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States registration carried 14,499,233 tons, or 48-3 p.c. of the total cargo 
of 30,030,232 tons locked through in the year 1930. British vessels carried 
7,572,969 tons, or 25:2 p.c., Japanese vessels 1,009,735 tons, or 3°4 p.c., German 
vessels 1,388,022 tons, or 4:6 p.c., and Norwegian vessels 1,808,278 tons, or 


6:0 p.c. 
48.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 39, 1921-19390. 
Originating on— Destined for— 
Year. 
Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 
West Coast.|East Coast.) West Coast.|Hast Coast. 
long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 
Ra eR Ca et cys i, Aes Ete a ciate eas ards 125, 638 39,561 126,414 16,558 
LIA? nee a aie ha A a = AS NR RRR ee do 180,981 25,174 148, 305 6,521 
DNS Seismrtacatiersowercnetamhr ee a acyern eg arene ecole Tadeshoers eters 604, 546 92,939 101,588 125, 288 
LS aN I oie tce ean assets ee TES Oa tree aa re ae 1,223,102 110,677 141,086 197, 204 
TREN oo oe Oe See el ee. ee ei eer ere 1,082, 282 121, 803 158,709 379 , 284 
1 EAE) oscil REESE NR RRSP em -n  ere i ee 1, 650, 855 160,196 168,295 614, 580 
ACT are oo 9 Sons Ee ee, ee Rt a ne ee a ee 1,548, 783 207, 003 248, 009 803,418 
GS seers Sein ee She oa va Bian Pee ee hr sil hace 2,845,675 168 , 287 268, 960 394,173 
M2 Ore Mee es eet crite, «rat Laie cdo bine, oasuo bee 2,578, 982 202,022 226,810 510,475 
1A Daag cy beh Intech hae ch ARE RNA eR en al OO eae 1,947,277 2ol p02 179, 242 189,349 


49.—_Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 
30, 1915-1930. 


Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Year. Cargo Cargo Cargo 
oa Vessels. orga cee Vessels. ee a Vessels. Tonnage. 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 
Dy ree Ses PER cee ota are Pode 522 2,070,993 553 2,817,461 1,075 4, 888, 454 
A Reis Ae. dee 5 Oe 2are « 3 alse 396 1,369,019 362 1,725,095 758 3,094, 114 
ROT achat en PR cc ola «-alshais 874 2,929,260 929 4,129,303 1,803 7,058, 563 
GAYS eevee Ao. SES eis GU oa bak: 915 2,639,300 1,154 4,892,731 2,069 Te 5a2 0a 
BD Bs) BSS on Sila, rele BRIA. oa peas 857 2,740, 254 1,167 4,176,367 2,024 6,916, 621 
VAM ER” oxAG Ay. scien Oa «Wot 1,180 4,092,516 1,298 5, 281, 983 2,478 9,374,499 
EEA ee ee eee ee 1,471 5, 892,078 1,421 Del Ui Leo 2,892 11,599,214 
Re MIN SER. 62 Sa shale §. FL o's letlers 1,509 5,495, 934 15.227 5,388,976 2780 10, 884, 910 
pa ont ae ee ee 2,125 7,086, 259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 19,567,875 
Le ene tee | ee ee ee aes 2,740 7,860,100 2,490 | 19,134,610 5, 230 26,994,710 
Pe ir 8 eee ooh ow orb 2,413 7,398,397 2,260 | 16,560,439 4,673 23 , 958, 836 
IEW RS Pia crak EBS 6G 2 « ipat- 2,760 8,037,097 2,437 | 18,000,351 5, 197 26,037,448 
Bite itr i raises oa sis eres 2,888 8, 583,327 2,587 | 19,164,888 5,475 27,748,215 
eMers hte teh, 5 cick hs vis G «+ wud 3,384 8,310, 134 Bie | 2h, a2), 000 6,456 29,630,709 
ROMS Bete. Beat ocak t ohak s whys 3,348 9,882,520 3,065 | 20,780,486 6,413 30, 663, 006 
ee ee Nn ek aly 5 3,135 | 9,475,725 3,050 | 20,554,507 6,185 | 30,030, 232 
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PART IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 1! 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea- 
going shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping; and (3) 
coasting trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going vessels 
arriving or departing from Atlantic and Pacific coast ports, including St. Law- 
rence river ports up to Montreal. Inland shipping is the term used to cover 
inland international shipping, 2.e., shipping between Canadian and United States 
ports on the Great Lakes and international rivers and on lakes and rivers 
accessible to shipping from United States ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, 
Trent, etc. Ferriage is, however, excluded from this and other classes of ship- 
ping. Coastwise shipping or the coasting trade covers shipping between one 
Canadian port and another on the Atlantic coast, on the Pacific coast and on 
the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes and rivers accessible to them. 
It does not, however, include shipping on isolated Canadian waterways such as 
the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, etc. 

Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast line, the 
ocean shipping is much the more important, in Canada, shipping on inland waters, 
while finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares, 
almost equally with that on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the attention de- 
voted to water traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the 
international trade of the world; consequently the statistics of inland inter- 
national shipping are included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 50, 
‘while those of sea-going shipping alone will be found in Table 5l. 


50.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels and Ferriage) Arrived 
at and Departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 30, 1991-1906, and 
Mar. 31, 1997-1930. 
Norre.—For the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, P. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. oats 
: a | ota 
Fiscal Year. N Tons No Tons. No Tons Tonnage. 
oF Register. : Register. : Register. 
TOOL GSS oes ko eb cles 4,319 6,694,133} 30,211 8,540,089; 33,302] 10,795,586) 26,029,808 
LOOT wench cman eure ee 4,363 6,865,924) 33,202 9,654,528} 40,148) 13,504,952] 30,025,404 
LO0Snae cre ke tee ote 4,647 7,753, 788| 31,534] 10,482,940) 53,545) 15,418,315] 33,655,043- 
1904 ee et ae cae ce 4,997 8,045,817} 30,934 9,955,290} 385,739) 138,201,098} 31,202,205 
19035 cress ceo ete hse 4,614 8,034,652) 29,729) 11,047,447} 35,647) 13,195,721]. 32,277,820 
TOOG aries hon ere ena eee 5,104 9,059,453] 32,239] 11,241,915) 37,644] 14,430,804] 34,732,172 
190 TO" NOs: Ee eee 4,488 7,576,721) 30,654} 11,582,409] 25,263} 11,436,761] 30,595,891 
1908 5h: Seek uss tae ee eR as 6,356} 10,329,515} 28,795) 11,717,846] 40,461] 17,527,670) 39,575,031 
1900 Meee eoatase ere eee: 5,795} 10,405,370] 29,247] 13,805,790} 388,677} 16,490,443] 40,701,603 
LOL, sees. 5 Aare cee eee 5,780] 11,038,709} 28,635) 15,680,534; 41,650] 17,848,748] 44,567,991 
DO a sds ete ee 6,870} 12,712,337; 29,670] 16,380,146] 40,892] 18,337,062! 47,429,545 
VOU etn cs cer ee ee eee 6,766] 13,342,929} 27,949! 18,069,983) 45,399] 21,560,215) 52,973,127 
1G Sesh. sucks, he aes eae 7,307) 13,896,353} 42,624] 20,677,938) 47,303] 23,275,492] 57,849,783 
SHO et ee a AS ar Pn 2 7,418] 15,711,849} 30,234) 17,026,121] 55,835] 29,181,513) 61,919,483 
WOLD ester Wels buchen ean CaRER 6,949] 13,931,091] 29,359) 17,504,751) 48,635) 22,168,311) 53,604,153 
(IOV Se eens ER rk eh Gane oat a, 6,817} 12,417,944} 37,900) 17,372,836) 75,411) 27,930,318] 57,721,098 
D RDU ges 6 Sac aan ce ORRIN gate ih Si 7,387| 16,144,873} 39,978] 20,290,252) 74,850] 29,277,419| 65,712,544 
TGS ghee vis, eer eR Pee wi hh AS 7,337| 16,959,790} 34,786} 19,890,461) 70,781] 29,952,237) 66,802,488 
ION AE a: se NE, cok ha Oi 6,099} 14,054,166} 37,023} 17,567,061) 52,273) 21,607,821) 53,229,048 
US AUS. aa ae a3, Ae 5,511} 12,320,994] 37,388) 16,869,619) 52,827) 20,302,920) 49,493,533 
WOO See or Aisne acts cd aolaie 4,526] 10,545,619] 39,877] 22,236,692} 50,370} 21,866,049) 54,648,630 
LOO ees ce eB oes ee 4,239} 10,471,403] 36,679) 20,029,572) 61,114] 26,164,278) 56,665, 253 
1G 28 esate feces Sena es RES whe 4,869] 13,868,905} 59,364] 26,423,287) 87,199] 32,110,991); 72,403,183 
LOA cree eins oo, MYO stata, he 5,187} 15,158,994) 53,945} 28,216,588} 80,700) 31,571,791] 74,947,373 
O25 apiece ye Nevaeh. «aie cess 5,763] 16,463,204} 44,432) 26,620,979] 84,084] 34,854,868] 77,939,051 
£926 eek eis mertte She eos come 6,515} 17,749,067} 34,010) 23,149,028) 55,109] 34,348,732] 75,246,827 
iS Py dR tad eis See ee 6,448] 18,117,525) 34,015} 25,692,591) 62,344] 33;521, 543)" 77,331,659 
LO 28 de... sacak trapnuneee deters 6,253] 18,738,027} 38,497] 28,453,951] 67,771) 36,611,819] 83,803,797 
1 Eo V(2 ee ner te Seite. © dae ee, 8 ‘ 6,400} 21,625,660} 39,038]. 29,792,258] 75,745) 42,317,309] 93,735,227 
L980 Ah aett sc) tee: cen 5,634' 20,171,383' 40,251' 29,137,798' 107,925’ 40,129,608' 89,438,789 


1 The tables in Sections 1-4 following have been compiled or revised from the Shipping Report 
of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 
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Section 1.—Ocean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fisher- 
men who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. 
Ocean-going vessels of that time were crude wooden sailing craft of but 20 
or 30 tons burden, to be entrusted only to skilful and hardy mariners for naviga- 
tion through nearly unknown seas. Later exploration and settlement produced 
a larger volume of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in Canada by 
the French assumed some dimensions that traffic became important. The first 
ocean-going vessels in Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the 
first settlers in New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, in- 
tendants of the colony, realizing the advantages offered to the industry by the 
timber resources available, gave it every encouragement. Shipyards were estab- 
lished at Quebec and other points along the St. Lawrence, and these, together 
with later establishments in the Maritime Provinces and on the western coast, 
have formed the principal bases of Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. . 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden 
sailing vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. 
In 1833 the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and 
Halifax, crossed the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate 
the Atlantic under steam power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established 
the well-known steam-ship line of that name. His company pursued a con- 
servative course; wooden ships.were used long after iron hulls were a proven 
success, and paddle wheels after the introduction of the screw propeller. By 
1867 the company’s business had shifted to New York, and its terminal was 
moved thither from Halifax. The Allan line had a somewhat similar early 


history, but remained a purely Canadian company. In addition to other lines 
of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the- Dominion Government operate fleets 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 


In the following tables statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1930 (Table 51); 
of the nationalities, tonnage of freight carried, and number of crew of vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1929 and 1930 (Table 
52); of entrances and clearances of sea-going ships at the principal ports 
(Table 57); and of the countries whence arrived and to which departed (Table 
53). The number and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
at Canadian ports in both ocean and coasting trade, indicate clearly the pre- 
dominance of British and Canadian shipping over that of all other nations. 
This.is particularly the case on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our Euro- 
pean and South American trade is handled. The figures in Table 51 show a 
significant: and fairly steady expansion in the total of ocean shipping through 
Canadian ports since the beginning of the century. 
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51.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 


Ballast, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1930. 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Year. 7 a we 
ons ons ons onnage. 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
1901 Ae etn An aek SENET a a! 4,319] 6,694,133 9,910} 1,677,138) 12,476] 6,171,791] 14,543,062 
100 Dine cee aid. Wie pee ence 4,363 6,865,924} 11,413 1,937,227] 14,530] 5,928,237} 14,731,488 
1008 Sa eee ee 4,647} 7,753,788} 11,282} 2,085,568} 12,403} 6,001,819} 15,841,175 
1904A SO... pees 4,997} 8,045,817} 11,045 1,979,803} 14,002} 5,801,085} 15,826,705 
1905 2 Oe ee eee eR one 4,614} 8,034,652} 11,279) 2,269,834} 11,904) 5,283,969) 15,588,455 
1906) <A Mev. Pee oe 5,104 9,059,453] 12,201] 2,304,942) 12,511 5,479,034] 16,843,429 
190% (OsmOS:) dec dee «ee 4,488 DHOOM 7,880; 1,899,141 8,107) 4,429,012) 138,904,874 
LOS tae ee es 6,356] 10,329,515) 10,562) 2,606,660} 12,886) 6,555,096} 19,491,271 
1 LOE ee cee UIE Sy ORE - 5,795} 10,405,370) 10,946 2,805,278} 13,441 6,554,228) 19,765,876 
[91LOR Sees Beer ee 5,780} 11,038,709) 10,875) 3,498,361] 18,147) 6,267,243] 20,804,313 
LOL ere. oes eee a 6,870} 12,712,337} 10,607| 38,341,998) 12,467) 6,242,851] 22,297,186 
1042) RN ge Nae ee 6,766} 13,342,929} 10,956 4,618,163] 15,134 6,628,513} 24,589,605 
LOTS ee eerie teeters seers iees 7,307} 138,896,353} 11,810 4,530,835] 16,549 7,803,910} 26,231,098 
LOA Pastel chee pie bee 7,418} 15,711,849] 12,786; 5,160,799] 15,811 8,695,838] 29,568,486 
NOTO eee e iat pee eee 6,949} 138,931,091) 11,903) 4,005,011) 15,060) 7,466,484] 25,402,586 
LG LG) Geet AER Oe Eee 6,817} 12,417,944] 12,386] 3,894,731) 18,559) 8,514,975} 24,827,650 
OE eee ee aes, Sem See SS 7,387} 16,144,873) 12,241) 4,343,448] 18,500) 8,778,753) 29,267,074 
EOUSR aS Sd ee eee eee 7,337} 16,959,790} 10,998} 4,343,853) 16,597| 11,483,484) 32,787,127 
DONO tae, Ate eee Ae eer oi kaon 6,099} 14,054,166) 11,115 3p LOS2029) SLOp lon 7,448,699] 25,261,393 
1920s eee ree ee eee 5,511] 12,320,994) 11,994) 4,434,634} 17,353) 8,489,126) 25,244,754 
LOO cee Ment tee meen 4,526} 10,545,619} 12,490 5,510,484] 17,624 8,860,626] 24,916,729 
1922. 4,239] 10,471,403] 14,929} 6,861,202] 17,170} 10,261,865} 27,594,470 
ORL pee Seer ener A ets § 4,869} 13,868.905| 16,693) 7,463,809] 17,493] 12,945,623] 34,278,337 
NOo Are SE ce are nd 5,187) 15,158,994} 16,778 7,698,045} 16,795) 14,161,363) 37,018,402 
19208 Ree a ee ne 5,763! 16,463,204) 17,779] 7,966,193] 17,314] 16,551,629} 40,981,026 
[O26 Fr eRe eee 6,515] 17,749,067! 17,906} 9,703,054} 18,117) 18,202,875) 45,654,996 
102 Taser cea ee 6,448} 18,117,525) 16,746] 8,926,138) 19,111] 19,106,106) 46,149,769 
GD Sie ae eee Oe eee ee 6,253} 18,738,027) 16,716] 9,021,264! 18,561] 20,455,343) 48,214,634 
1929 welts Ae ha. ote oe Sena 6,400) 21,625,660) 18,005 9,235,036] 21,021) 23,547,831] 54,408,527 
L930% eee ee ee 5,634] 20,171,383] 18,145} 9,673,948} 19,689} 23,146,901] 52,992, 232 


52.—Details, by Nationality, of Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) 
Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1929 and 1930. 


Freight. 
Number T Number 
Nationality. of R eas T Tons of 
Vessels. eee. Weieht Measure- Crew. 
sae: ment. 
1929. 
ENTERED. 
IICIGH, (goes cee corre ee ee ee 3,174} 11,239,915 1,721,394 292,701 278,452 
CSN O CIA ne cutia a teok aioe qeeenLeae 8,931 4,657,067 1,584,531 15,040 184, 839 
Oreion: Pe Rene eae Be. een 10,426] 11,567,176 3, 483, 262 58, 202 283, 102 
Tota'‘s 22,531| 27,464,158) 6,789,187 365,943 746,393 
Ay CLEARED. 
PSPS Ot a irc P nde one dy chu eaeahe aie S22 Ole LOvS So io SOD 578, 988 238, 685 
ARAMA ng, Mere Sd soe PAS oe te ate 9,074} 4,577,969 1,629,379 204, 653 184,476 
BOrelon Sor enre rs FE. ake oa ee ee 10,595} 11,980,655} 7,255,332 520,562 287,440 
TOCAS ti ese ys nee oes 22,895| 26,944,369} 16,749,423] 1,304,203 710, 601 
_ Torais, ENTERED AND CLEARED : 
FREAD cee, aeaiy Seren ee ts ee ee, ee 6,400} 21,625,660} 9,577,106 871, 689 517,137 
Canadian..........:.5 eevee ae ee 18,005) 9,235,036] © 3,213,910 219, 693 369,315 
Foreionys) fee Se ae ee 21,021} 23,547,831) 10,738,594 578,764 570,542 
Lotalss . dene eae ee 45,426) 54,408,527) 23,529,610} 1,670,146) 1,456,994 


——— eee 
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52.—Sea-going Vessels (erclusive of Coasting Vessels) Entered and Cleared at 
Canadian Ports during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


Freight. 
cage ne pee Tans ny ey Ae 
ationality. oO : ons oO 
Vessels. Register. Tons Measure- Crew 
Weight mot 
1930. 
; ENTERED, 
TUL 27) adie a ae ier aera een 2,858) 10,724,845 2,017; 220 247,496 273,078 
inhiisneeseck = A0es.. AER). La oe 8,926 4,829,904 1,699, 180 32,365 185,980 
Nekaigorasky sa St 2 Sees i 2 an ewe ef 9,799} 11,601,017 4,109,950 64, 896 288, 879 
TRS ee Pek UR cm 21,583) 27,155,766 8,126,350 344,757 747,937 
CLEARED. 
IS eG TS bie 1 ce, Oe Ribas e Sane te eae a a 2,776 9,446, 538 4,424, 814 1,217,126 228,501 
Ce Reis Te, Ce be ae a 2 a 9 See 9,219 4,844,044 14295, 855 143, 736 185, 902 
LIGAEN) CUE. 0 9 reer Pe selina Da i a 9,890} 11,545,884 4,701,007 511,051 283, 721 
PUSS BS RBs is bh Mtn ah os 21,885) 25,836,466) 10,421,676 1,871,913 698,124 
Torats, ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
SEIS Mee ae eae Pee docs Prk ass eee ls 5,634] 20,171,383 6, 742, 034 1,464, 622 501,579. 
COT AMET 228 2 SS San |: Amn 2s eee 18,145 9,673, 948 2,995, 035 176,101 371, 882 
BOT GIT ents, ANAC T a. SHR ld oo dae hace 19,689} 23,146,901 8,810, 957 575, 947 572,600 
MOUAISRE het fee eck oe ees 43,468 18,548, 026 2,216,670 1,446, 061 


52, 992, 232 


53.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year 
' ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


British. Canadian. 
Country Whence No. No. 
Arrived. of Tons Crew, of Tons Crew, 
Ves- | Register. No. || Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels. sels. 

GreatrBritamscaste: oon 948] 5,536,853) 156,183 30 82,159 1,061 
ATIStES Nanette 22, Koos 2, 44 267, 825 7,025 14 51, 939 581 
HonrakGng ls ane 8 17 111, 755 1,770 1 8, 883 545 
British West Indies....... 4] 36, 122 648 219) 536,659) 12374 
Newfoundland............ 633 513,531} 19,588] 241 193, 932 5,270 
New Zealand............. 27 146, 424 2,991 20 67,455 809 
Other Br. possessions..... 58| 201,756 3,015 - - - 
AT CIRC on cle wc tie eto 13 35, 955 446 17 63,097 704 
Bel ein Fee teeta. on bie sand 64| 507,646) 14,711 38 123,641 1,568 
iClititiis (Res le a4 oy ore 45 198, 716 3, 130 4 24,826 1,199 
Gla (Oriol oy 2). 8, Sa ae ee ae 8 41,842 292 14 74, 022 579 
MYST yiet ge a ae - - - - - = 
PE ANCE NERC ee ie eee 30 202,026 5,348 - - - 
erin Mea, olor 5:3. 33 269,178 7,778 - - - 
Pt couleericuey pee ctr cranes ashe 28 146, 469 15712 1 2,603 40 
Tari ling eee nat oe sere. Me doy 15 46,815 510 1 4,184 45 
TTI ah Meee iy LEC bh 05 98 422,195 9,818 27| 214,254| 12,692 
NUGRICO MR tee he's « sels 2 3,412 50 5 237 29 
Nr WAVi ie mee «oO hiccie «luo - = = = = = 
Cre ee onan acenchs 6 28,959 238 22 114, 804 889 
Sire erneeeemn fee aes st.) 34 4,303 286 195 22ntdl 2,057 
Se EE ee ee 4 (001 112 4 Qld 25 
SWVC ash a ee bess blk os - - = = = = 
United: States............. 527] 1,793,256] 32,800|| 5,681) 3,096,008) 123,289 
Sea fisheries.............. 88 5,345 1,241}! 2,314 104,260} 21,358 
Brom oea eee Wes si vers 42 38, 634 1,462 75 3,641 461 


Tota's'....... 2,858| 10,724,845 


Foreign. 
No. 
of Tons 
Ves- | Register. 
sels 
102 203, 133 
6 16, 836 
5 21,875 
144 167,551 
235 387, 023 
3 10, 620 
16 35, 382 
22 65,074 
62| 227,943 
53 Dol, O22 
18 104,005 
69} 358,679 
lssye 217,037 
143 T2e,ok2 
82 449, 938 
47 178,391 
265] 1,204,746 
1 69 
Si 203,579 
13 49,479 
43 26, 694 
ft) 21,575 
40| 294,655 
6,435] 6,049,814 
1,786 120, 886 
49 18, 888 


273,078] 8,926) 4,829,904) 185,980) 9,799)11, 601, 017 


288, 879 


pe be we 8 “ng Ln 


1Include other countries not specified. 
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53.—Sea-going Nessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930. concluded. 


VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Country to Which No. Oo. 
Departed. of Tons Crew, of Tons Crew, Tons Crew, 
Ves- | Register.| No. || Ves- | Register.| No. Register.| No. 
sels. sels 
Great Britain. see eee ~~ 888 ve (712, 432 114,526 35 109, 064 1,329 509,973 6, 222 
Australiana sere 71 365, 396 8,191 hz 63, 726 720 56,511 661 
British South Africa...... 32| 122,441 1,624 - = - 20,447 224 
British West Indies....... 19 97, 138 412 141 260, 212 5, 738) 105,512 1,984 
Newfoundland............ 667 533,874} 18,230 337 197, 656 5,449 400,123 5,877 
New: Zealand :s.24-7225 = 11 70, 202 1,986 27 88,572 1,117 42, 634 402 
British Guianacweee.. ca. 2 1,290 31 54 180, 767 4,006 30,032 553 
Hong-Kong sa aeewtincceces 24 183, 009 5,194 11 97,243 5,999 14, 600 141 
Other Br. possessions..... 20 67,219 775 7 17,619 250 26,475 328 
ATCONbINA He coe cence se 2 6,101 111 7 30, 630 776 74, 242 157 
Belgiiimins Se cae act 43 121, 846 1,942 iM] 27,877 399 114,601 1,393 
ANAL sa. ee eee ee 17 72,465 1,060 3 25,224 1,140 251,482 2,959 
Colombia.) 749. cs0.48 10 46,942 Sie, 15 80,327 637 63 , 502 739 
Ubae melee ees - 10 20, 560 428 4 2,240 59 89,714 2,042 
WMenmark . 299 Shake se 1 790 16 - = - 88, 680 2,006 
Brancein secdiciintear tenis 39 272,029 8,655 1 587 21 221,044 2,984 
Germanya.aee eee 13 61,058 1,101 2 4,789 70 444, 671 6, 764 
GREGG ne 8 aor ue tenes 11 27,087 346 - - ~ 41,422 497 
Holland >.::. Beek ie au ae 32 97, 236 LE 1oG - - - 156,429 1,827 
Gay Aaa ss sen tas boat 25 71,714 823 1 2,601 39 231,194 2,529 
WADANE. cst Aes Oe ee cae 20 116,510 3,020 14 107, 730 6,137 1,610,626) 24,038 
MeOxCOn: esd eseerrsee oe - - - 15 9, 867 195 BG) 41 
INOnWay...:.. tie otee obec _ - - - - - 62,512 15302 
POT ey ee ere ame 4 21,988 167 16 79,414 646) 23,558 268 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 23 1,657 134 190 62,935 2,968 12 fod 433 
SWedenmee nw tate eee - - - - - - 1327516 SPP 
UnitedsStatess: ase 623} 2,330,476} 52,735) 5,774) 3,186,305) 123,265 6,490,389} 182,593 
Sea Fisheries............. 110 7,460 1, 640)| 2,469 104,857} 22,250) ) 141,844} 27,757 
HOmSea eon nacre ee: 46 46,629 2,961 380 510 121 19, 086 2,022 
Totals!........... 25726! 9,446,538! 228,501! 9,219! 4,844,044! 185,902! 9,890/11, 545,884] 283, 721 


1 Include other countries not specified. 


Section 2.—Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the birch-bark canoe of 
the American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat 
were realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was in general 
use, giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier 
trafic. The bateau and Durham boat came into common use after the migra- 
tion of the U.E. Loyalists, and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main high- 
ways of the time, they also soon gave place to larger vessels. Original plans 
of the Lachine canal, which called for a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 
inches, afford an illustration of the size of these primitive craft. 

In the absence of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route 
from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal 
to Kingston transportation was by bateau or Durham boat, from Kingston to 
Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from Queenston 
to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. The charge for 
transporting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3 to $3.50, 
and freight charges on other goods were proportions of this standard rate. 

In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for 
the Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson 
had formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson 
Line. On lake Ontario, the Frontenac, beginning with 1817, was used on a 
weekly service between York and Prescott, and following this beginning came 
a period of great activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the Gore reached 
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lake Huron by way of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade on the 
Upper Lakes, where previously there had not been enough traffic to support a 
large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were 
settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United States and grain to 
be brought back. In this period Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying 
American goods, for there was little traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 

With the advent of steam railways water-borne traffic was not decreased but 
on the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain 
is shipped via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports and the iron ore and coal 
traffic between lake Superior and lake Erie ranges between 60 and 80 million 
short tons per annum; the total traffic on these upper lakes alone is greater than 
that carried by all Canadian railways and about one-twelfth of that carried by 
all United States railways. 

Inland International Shipping.—Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports for the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1926-1930, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 54. The total 
tonnages of inland international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 
1920-1930, were as follows:—1920, 24,248,779; 1921, 29,731,901; 1922, 29,070,783; 
1923, 38,124,846; 1924, 37,928,971; 1925, 36,958,025; 1926, 29,591,831; 1927, 31,- 
181,890; 1928, 35,589,163; 1929, 39,326,700; 1930, 36,446,557. 


54.—Canadian and United States Shipping on Rivers and Lakes between Canadian 
and United States Ports, exclusive of Ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1930. 


Item. 1926. 1927, 3 1928. 1929. 19380. 
Vessels Arrived— 
Canadian— 

Steam: and motor. ...02 0 J... «sta No. Cato)" 7,919 9,946 9,677 9,285 
PRGHS EDP ISL as geloden ola nee here 6,128,817] 7,933,752} 8,689,990} 9,496,259} 9,183,401 
INUIMDBL OMCLO Wii... iajdc cs te ees 252450 255,678 276,095 280, 107) 27,221 

Sailor eee. FO Moone No. 670 490 330 270 1,276 
MOUS BOCISUOI kin, « omi55:6,o eet ate 236, 707 150,331 101, 618 57,077 723227 
NGI DEOL COW) his eka ce tae 3,391 1,968 1,380] ° 1,093 2,080 

United States— 

Steam and motors. ,.5.0.60 ace. s No. 17,028 19,718 23, 769 26,261 42,989 
fens repister, 2.085 besos. Sk eek 7,369,366} 6,242,647] 7,609,732] 8,921,588} 8,010,012 
Number of crew... ici od. ese eines 162,788 157, 202 179,096 196,118 261,251 

Syl begs, Ly ees | ae SRR) Ey Oe ee No. 1,130 1,749 1,028 1,112 1192 
onswrepinher. 2. . watt 2. Wo. 6c as Wa 382, 209 535,366 344, 292 512,827 284,945 
INGMADELOLCTOW:. «.J..0).:6 ce Sisk wees Hy eR 3,999 2,993 4,604 2,758 

Description of vessels— 

GOAT. ACEO WAL . 10 oeaia ee wares No. 22,561 25, 864 12,818 25,395 39, 806 

pea, PAUGIO.<5..... ceeaBide scene 4 se 1,670 1,538 2,008 2,013 1,630 

Steam, sternwheel............... £ 9 235 9 9 9 

EATS EOS «Se NS ao ee BTA: - - 18, 880 8,522 10,829 

SET: Drgid 9 43 ae eee aye Rae RR ee 204 lies 141 97 83 

at E NRE POR oe iscsi soe kins cies es 1,596 2,098 1,261 1,298 2,425 

Vessels Departed— ; 
Canadian— 

Steam audemotor... pesado esic vs No. 7,582 8,315 1ie15/ 10,855 9, 894 
MGNS BOWASLOT S.-i Geee dee e eed cs Ss 6,848,899] 8,520,689] 10,550,279] 10,952,282) 10,133,814 
MIO r OLCPO Was. U sos cae coc ates 255, 847 258,618 282,831 297,325 283,083 

TL hel coat es ay le eer na aS No. 640 545 348 231 1,651 
PLONS ROCISUCI emetic ca aaa oak om « 231,551 161,681 90,800 51,604 74,408 
INGMBEIOL CLOW 2 ie ste ores sss s-a eros 3,388 Pian ys 1,453 843 2,496 

United States— 

Sen: AWG MOO! 0... oei. Sea. oe 3 No. 17,489 19,915 23 , 239 26,135 42,807 
MODE OISEOLs hehe ns Gals chao pane eve 7,987,121) 7,102,418] 7,834,436] 8,816,991} 8,389,248 
Niniber Or cre; 4 ook eet as 164,329 166,775 195,173 212,840 263, 265 

RSet enone his ige fe Desc ds No. 1,345 1,851 ile WE! 1,216 1,248 
EONS CPARCEL. vrernuctiee tieisiasis sasuke Sa 407,161 535,006 368,016 518,072 298, 502 

PINT DOT. OL CLOW. itd. «oy ga rcinsyeiee 4,160 4,133 3,342 5,210 2,932 
Description of vessels— 

Steam and motor, screw......... No. 23 , 422 26,491 13,973 26,261 40,194 

Steam and motor, paddle..,..... sy 1,640 1,506 1,989 1,997 1,715 

Steam and motor, sternwheel.... “ 9 233 9 9 2) 

Bl Seperate ornare een ASSES oes as - - 18,425 8,723 10,783 

Se ie ae ne aa os 219 146 146 74 36 

Sail; barges. 2.025.000.5000 00S. wa ¥ 1,766 2,250 1,376 1,373 2,863 


1Not separated from steamers prior to 1928. 
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Section 3.—Coasting Trade. 


TRANSPORTA TION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or the Great Lakes and international rivers, 


are given in Table 55. 


This statement does not include vessels plying on inland 


waterways inaccessible to international shipping nor does it include ferry services 


between one Canadian port and another. 


55. British and Foreign Vessels Employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1930. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Vessels Arrived— 
British— 

Steamuandymotorearen. «ee No. 76,454 79,009 83,371 83,714 
“RONS'T OLISUOR 6.18 eons aod cee 37,319, 725| 38,613,812} 40,893,914} 43,810,823 
Niuniberiokctews. 6%... es. tere 1,535,390 1,568, 799 T7108 1,656, 274 

Dall Mente ices wiecien aicke ook No. 11,443 12,161 10, 798 10,574 
ROHS TORISLCD I, Se Nien tots Sa ORE ee 3, day Wd * B21 235500! =o, 080,500)" 4, Loo ag 
IN timber Of chews. lasnw.qeas Na see 46,126 56,119 56, 562 39,975 

Foreign— 

StertosanG smoOcoLelsatn. eee eee No. 656 916 707 670 
ONS ROSISLOT pe tole ayaacto ood SL 610, 509 736, 194 924,691 1,019,911 
Number of crew..................- 10, 825 14, 642 15,740 15, 765 

OATES ise tee aa tocalaeeen lk os ee as No 140 136 105 89 
TONS TECIStelecen etc Geneon 68, 132 51,348 32,624 20,747 
INUmMIDeTOnere Wareneis ten eee 719 632 581 440 

Description of vessels— 

Steam; ScCrewetys ~ oe eee eee No. 72,165 75,193 72,904 70, 520 

Steam= paddles: eees- ce eons ne yes 3,381 2,994 2,560 

Steam, sternwheel............... “s 1,170 1e3ot 1,557 947 

Motor harreek rire es - - 6, 623 10,357 

“Ball ships SES RIE ten tes co Sh ce - 518 , a 

Sail baplnsgesttie ster bee 8 soars : 2 ; 

Dail, prigantimes.. .qee eee e. oS 5 - 5, 938 5,101 

Pane schoonersess. 2. crwaaaee st es 6,107 6, 660) J 

Los Rear et barges canal boats, 

ON ot inten PP ee ers 4,951 4,518 4,965 5,562 
Vessels “Departed : 
British— 

Steam anGanoOvoreeaeie. sec No. 76,131 78,127 83,197 82, 680 
‘TONS BESISCCT)., Bedi: tes ote ae cee 36,952,466} 38,422,848} 40,008,995) 43,076,773 
Numberoticrew., tees fer eno. 2 tee 1,582,646 1,585, 907 1,763, 783 1,741,032 

Dail cue ee css. Sees Barc No. 10, 985 11, 663 10,530 10, 460 
PONS REPIStEr: \ =. Ae eras ee eee 3,621,407 3, 653, 974 3,300,910 4,097,105 
INUIMberomeré wees sweeney. ee ianeee 44,562 5), 286 50,118 40,677 

Foreign— 

Steam -anGiimocory.seeee ie ie No. 584 883 842 626 
A ONS NESISbEE S54. ete. toe 471, 235 497,773 813,315 809,051 
INumberoticrew sata occ 9,434 12,812 16, 793 15,085 

eich heme. AROS Co mRrKeS & NORRIS Sie 8 ra No. 178 141 145 139 
TONS ROSISCERs os Ae ee 72,067 42,872 22,810 24,168 
INU Dero crew. ieee eae a ee 753 491 422 481 

Description of vessels— 

Steam screw one oa ee ee No. 71,748 74,289 72), (O4 69,474 

Steamupaddle Dae 4s eee eee os 3,800 3,384 2,982 2,589 

Steam, sternwheel......::.....0. a 1,167 L387 1,551 955 

IMOtOT! Reh Oe, Sa? Beek ioe es ss - - 6, 752 10, 288 

Sarees BP AS xs so PS RN a cs ‘ 490 ; 10 
All DAEKGm. att or. Nee rater 1 PY 

Sails brigantiness.s eee ee fe - 5,703 4,806 

all SChOONerss.. 1. GaN wane ue 5, 843 6, 256] ) 

Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 

CAE OA A citer Che RESON OS outa Cem st 4,827 4,972 5,793 


1Not separated from steamers prior to 1928. 


Section 4.—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 


1930. 


74,170 
39,332,171 
1,552,640 
7,364 
3,555,731 
31,558 


596 


763 , 632 
13,746 


10,956 


3,204 


4,235 


74,323 

39, 653,349 
1,556,378 
7,195 
3,591,010 
30, 708 


600 
808, 220 
12, a 


11,156 


2,948 


4,326 


A statement is given in Table 56 showing sea-going, coastwise, inland and 
total vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports, by provinces, during the 


fiscal year ended Mar. 


31, 1930, and totals for the fiscal years 1923 to 1930. 
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It is noteworthy in this table that the volume of coastwise shipping is the 


greatest while sea-going is next in tonnage. 


In the period covered since 1923, 


both sea-going and coastwise shipping have shown a trend of marked expansion. 


Inland international shipping, 


on the other hand, has varied considerably from 


year to year without showing any definite trend. It is, however, significant of 
the importance of water-borne traffic on the inland rivers and lakes that the 
total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared was greater for Ontario ports than 
those of any other province in the fiscal year ended 1930. This was due to the 
fact that the great bulk of the inland international shipping was through Ontario 
ports, while there was also a large tonnage of coasting trade through these ports. 


British Columbia was next to Ontario in total shipping, 


Nova Scotia. 


followed by Quebec and 


56.—Total Number and Tonnag? of All Vessels! Entered and Cleared at Canadian 
Ports, by Provinces, during th: fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, with Totals for 
the fiscal years ended 1923-1939. 


Yukon 


Province. 


ae ee ee ee ee 


Prince Edward Island.. 
New Brunswick........ 
CJICWEG gi etim. ¥ . iets wore 
CnUATAON SE) sein? ss ears 
MaMItG DAE. oct bach Ss 
British Columbia....... 
SYAuCONE:. Oaaws.. ohn «tse 
Totals, 1939 
Totals, 1929 
Totals, 1928 
Totals, 1927 
Totals, 1926 
Totals, 1925 
Totals, 1924 
Totals, 1923 


1Exclusive of ferriage. 


Sea-going. 


_ Arrived. 


Departed. 


Arrived. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Tons 
Register. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Tons 
Register. 


Tons 
Register. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Coastwise. 


Departed. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Tons 
Register. 


10, 233 


24, 583 
22,001 
20,903 


21,185 22,837, 726) 21, 353/22, 817,276 


6, 506, 236 

35, 403 
1,509, 466 
6,677,095 


5, 285 

98 
4,708 
¥,378 


6,929,941 

78 , 727 
1,196, 930 
5,130,976 


ft 115 


she Ut 15 el 
12 426, 401 10, a0 12,498, m7 


27,155, 766) 21, 885/25, 836, 466 


27,464, 158) 22, 895) 26, 944, 369 
24, 240, 847/20, 627/23, 973, 787 
21, 382| 23, 224, 281/20, 923/22, 925, 488 


20, 436| 20,470,379) 20, 420/20, 510, 647 
19, 261) 18, 497, 025) 19, 499) 18, 521,377 
19, 462/17, 095, 883/19, 593/17, 182, 454 


Inland International. 


16,719} 3,907,039 
893) 256,432 
3,501 645, 347 
9, 858/10, 109, 594 
eee 13,310, 650 
64 


37,310 15, 295, 9038 
233 141, 837 


82, 205/43, 666, 866 
95, 047/49, 046, 588 
94, 981) 45, 381, 586 
92, 222/43, 124, 919 
88, 693/41, 770, 480 
87, 185) 40, 480, 372 
88, 035) 39, 268, 712 
82, 560/36, 240, 041 


16,476) 3,111,710 
865} 222,156 
3,722} 941,602 
10, 042}11,477, 007 
13, 067)12,376,011 
il 64 

37, 796|15, 797, 909 
228 141,448 


82,197) 44, 067,907 
93, 905) 48, 007, 097 
94, 714) 44, 146,630 
90,814) 42, 617, 467 
87, 878/41, 117,175 
87,091) 40,139, 447 
84, 762/38, 096,416 
80, 033/34, 730, 037 


Totals. 


1,338 


1,001,590 
16,540, 934 


1,794 
6,357 


1,523] 1,171,455 
54,013)17, 716,322 


43 1,818 
21 6,377 


17,550, 585 
18,987,751 
16, 745, 632 
14,862, 096 
14,117,099 
17,616, 105 
18,926,976 
18, 864, 448 


55, 600/18, 895, 972 
38, 437/20, 338, 949 
35, 918)18, 843, 531 
30, 626/16, 319, 794 
27, 056/15, 474, 732 
47, 011/19, 341, 920 
50, 758/19, 001, 995 
56, 419/19, 260, 398 


21, 552/10, 413, 275 
291,835 
2,154,813 
17,788,189 
29,851, 584 
1,179 
27,724, 148 
148, 194 


88,373, 217 
95,498, 497 
86,368, 065 
81, 211, 296 
78, 725,299 
78, 566, 856 
76,692, 713 


12,767 
67, 034 
2 
47,586 
250 


158,530 
154,898 
150,957 
143,480 
335,918 
154,033 
157,616 


157,980|72, 200, 372 


21,761|10, 041, 651 
963} 300,883 
8,430} 2,138,532 
12, 938)17, 779,438 
67, 080/30, 092,333 
2 t5t 

48, 259/28, 298, 504 
249) 147,825 
158,682 |88, 800, 345 
155,237 |95, 290, 415 
151,259 |86, 963, 348 
142,363 /81, 862, 7419 
136,287|79, 409,183 
154,522|79, 992, 014 
155,019 /75, 619, 7&8 
156,045| 71,172,889 


The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of the provinces of 
Canada is shown in Table 57. Details are given of the sea-going vessels and of 
the total of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived and departed at each 
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port. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, the tonnage of sea-going vessels 
arriving and departing at Vancouver exceeded that at any other port in Canada, 
while Halifax was next, followed by Montreal and Victoria which were almost 
equal. In total shipping, which included coastwise and inland international as 
well as seagoing shipping, Vancouver was considerably in the lead, followed by 
Montreal, Victoria and Halifax. 


57._Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


Note.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping for these ports and for all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Departmental of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 19380. 


Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Province and Port. | - ] S| HM _ 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register. | sels. | Register.|] sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown © andessetn ccm 29 29,021 58 63,176) 639} 206,079} 646} 215,129 
Nova Scotia— 
Baddeckcey fe Aaa Aa eons tee 17 17, 754 22 19,988! 526 65,630} 528 65, 203 
CADSO 7552 Ae bse ee, de cee 68 8, 604 69 7,668) 1,842 191,146] 1,874 188,917 
Digby:, et fan Bak ot leeae 31 1,806 36 1,856] 609] 216,515} 618} 216,462 
FV aif a, eae chk Lhe ee bs ee ee 1,525) 4,453,521] 1,760} 4,718,297] 3,834] 5,148,986] 3,850} 4,857,986 
Lowisburew, fkerencets aes ne 91 38,524 12 69,385] 398} 130,393) 406) 127,842 
North Sydneyent.cc. cee oe 809 382, 899 818 391, 829]| 1,471 673,174) 1,510 676,810 
IPATTSDOLO: te heii eile hers one 96 37,981 113 49,574) 554 91,948] 559 91,056 
Pigtou AS ety ee eee 9 7,091 19 15,191 619] 179,132} 612 176,775 
Porto wloravienteconcteviae ros - - 5 4,014) 1,196 114,435} 1,196 115,601 
Sydney. sie 5S aes, eae, ate cee 296} 615,861) 365}  738,234]) 1,261] 1,916,174] 1,267) 1,930,234 
Windsor 49 Fe ees. B88. BS. he ee 160 232,045 182 242,185 347 296, 875 351 298 , 546 
Marmouth > Aeon, dein. na see 392! 437,206) 355) 353,698) 853] 471,676} 862} 393,190 
New Brunswick— 
Salita Olant. javier sie eo eee oes 809] 1,325,103} 667! 969,683] 2,633) 1,732,645] 2,646] 1,717,045 
Quebec— 
Chicoutiminecen onecee. Sei: 6 11,591 - - LOS Get 2 74,088 108} 129,697 
GaSpe cee ine cike o ee 26 34, 660 31 39,872 120 414,170) --113)]"" 1148535 
NEE Nis OR ns POS STREET aN 4 8,770 Lie 4 AES 83 218,217 73 217,195 
MOntr Gal’ ssid caters occ ccc 901] 3,846,525 920} 3,856, 296|| 6,276) 8,367,717} 6,341) 8,382,164 
PorteA rede eiasactase Soon oan 44 84, 428 22 51,857 195 392,135 192 391,954 
PorteMienicrnpesarvkcos ete cae - - - - 3 912 3 912 
COMCWEC A nee: <1 Beene Saleh OEE 460} 2,446,478 216 871, 643]} 2,315] 4,400,046] 2,347] 4,385, 838 
RUIN OUS cine eboeac yer: ae eee cas 5 6,275 73 85, 787 536 205,110 539 202,871 - 
SORCE Schipeeen cms yas cei trea Harek 5 10, 533 3 846 755| 1,515, 676 767| 1,516,021 
Three .Riverssssscqeon,acmtocaen 56] 194,187 56} 194,187] 1,708] 2,220,175) 1,704} 2,208,056 
Ontario— 
AInnerstoureqcti ass. «tema e - - - || 5,339] 714,490] 5,297} 670,541 
BONE VINIG ema sper Sean - - - - 115 65,393 115 65,393 
PB ROC Kyl Gig heen caren anew eee - = - - 819! 507,508) 819} 507,568 
By Moe eG cot csha tors cee Lee - - - - = - - - 
CODOULE Atoteneraad eet ores ates - - - - 724) 2,330,332] 723] 2,316,851 
Collingwoodjegss. ween deci cane - - ~ - 77| ~=-102,434 80} 100,572 
WOLD Val lace muck parece. ceM ore ne - - - - 142 93,559 140 92,066 
Depoteelarboulanecnas: secon see ~ = - - 139} 299,941 139} 307,556 
TOA ste riseror ok. stands syercin en amar - - - - - - - - 
Hort Wallliatnape wea nacic ooone wat! - - - — || 1,237] 3,043,518! 1,160] 2,913,236 
@Goderichecetert ee ee ee ~ ~ - - 91 141,352 101 187, 104 
Gore: Baya eee rnetieeenae = - - - 179 67,577} 181 70,935 
Fearn l Conon tie one eee ie: - - - - 902 759,176 661 614, 299 
Kingston. eee ee eens - - - — || 2,136 964,442} 2,149) 1,004,217 
Little Current: Aer anhia - - - - 225 149, 349 227. 154, 482 
Midlangh as stiicms gah ay. Manse cetimeincls « - - - - 244) 534,199} 252) 585,809 
NiagaraHallgve ee. tent ren. - - - — || 2,346] 1,934,447] 2,226) 1,933,073 
Niagarad wim. hee - - - _ - - ~ _ 
Oven; SOUNG. 7s cae ae aie ican = - - - 344 313,247; 349} 335,140 


a A, ie ee ee el a 
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57.—_Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930—concluded. 


Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Province and Port. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register.| sels. | Register.|| sels. | Register.| sels.| Register. 


Ontario—concluded. 
POP TAT Cure ee et ea - - _ — || 1,188} 2,570,086} 1,315) 3,114,686 
PATEK OMIOTIG oe saa sare so s.a(e aivberels ~ - - — |} 1,140} 1,572,999) 1,167) 1,519,480 
PGCE IMMOUBIOS fc.0 sis. Gas a0 oso 4 < - - - - - - - - 
WORE IOV OLE EE io droa bia 12 sere: eevee - ~ ~ - 477 138,385] 427 137, 906 
POPC NICO tees sas ide bee ces - - - - 2le 541,425 213 561,451 
RUEOPtOtAnley. cri ddeacctg se skw on Re - - - - 203 286,480 206 285,030 
HE PONCOULEe aaa ais secu Seek - - - ~ 965 GS {020 948 703,484 
RSATEA VIC Hoe ee ai eveyeysst ais sacs bance - - = -— | 4,075 342,143] 4,079 340,185 
SOALY MUA a pethetan cod 4 cox matesiaa  wethe ts ~ - - — 119,237] 3,934, 068/19, 268} 3,973,789 
SAUTE SHO. MATIC «cc. 3 seas aden - - - — || 2,277] 2,626,974] 2,255) 2,545,046 
RE UGPOlC on eet nas cbt ob beens - ~ - =i 102 107,313 101 106,099 
BIOTIC «ste SEN Soe Resse oss tahg She P's cco ee - - - — || 2,664] 1,998,792} 2,704} 2,043,317 
WalkOrvillO etme sca csc aoe ®. - - - - | 38,551] 221,658] 3,523] 216,944 
WVRUACC DURE: Said. o-5-00's seine ses - ~ - - 255 176,836] 251 174,983 
UE UASHR Glogs: say - Sec) anil So eae ey aed iiss - - - 198 198, 952 123 132,039 
DV ATHESOE. 9,4, SOARS cc 5s dc BE seen - - - = 829) 1,032,315 803] 1,013,920 
British Columbia— 
RIOR, PA Vs MS Macha shee ve oe 94 4,128 99 5, 298] 1,388 554,922) 1,393 490, 266 
SECS ODS See Ae Re 17 4,741 40 39,344 555 326, 585 552 328, 697 
a eCLONee eee eck « « 30 1,592 30 2,972 609 137,320 614 129,516 
PST GANNIA ORCI So .c sic dnsve co Paced 109 Vas ula 108 156, 857 773 321,098 761 317,209 
MB ULOUSIOR Liste des ave oad Ree we de 117 3,535 116 Pas OM 767 269, 848 763 270,456 
OTS ESTA tes Oe a 362 199,716 465 447,135 894 Bye ee Os 979 544,322 
MESGEG SIRT OTS tes «enero d het ess ch oe 109 49, 874 147 42,071} 1,922 831,139] 1,943 818, 338 
ene SLR eee Tees 6 Pee 208 128,389 387 292, 836|| 2,815) 1,074,185] 2,937) 1,261,740 
SER erty See dene Sis cid: gusta cl Oia ~ = - - - - 
New Westminster............... 424 870,392 409 864, 541 2,257] 1,444,228] 2,343] 1,450,260 
COANE AIS Ris Mie «cis sc. lee anlor.ay 53 93, 166 69 157, 166]| 1,098 717,458] 1,104 746, 767 
IPOLGeert cee. scat esc hs 35 105, 540 T 232, 706 436 223 , 293 471 345, 669 
OOO LL ER IVOT Sho occa eve onde eles ers 168 189, 837 164 203, 858]| 2,045 818,665} 2,055} 1,058,296 
PTMIGOMRUPOL GS. tae oss coe soe ate 2,406 202,455) 2,401 200, 240) 4,068 967,570) 4,113 951,401 
ETE TOYS 20 a RPO ae ee Ste Ae 68 60, 754 62 74,416 231 186, 483 234 184, 982 
POUOWALG Te Rie Soc ster, an oe 19 7,585 34 24,125 301 290,973 304 287,196 
"SUPE ESky Sa Be I a Pe 604 228 , 680 556 179, 697|| 1,145 432,464] 1,143 398 , 374 
inton Day; feos on clos ok 61 76,571 114 222,457 954 291,473) 1,008 427,473 
WWANCOUWVOR uetot SS. cic does Wisticen 08 2,504! 5,706,094] 2,304! 5,694, 993/17, 791)11, 294, 207 oe 925111, 245, 600 
WAGUORIG Co Were ees sie emis Geet 2,307| 4,205,801) 2,154] 3,486,083] 6,066} 6,916,344] 6,115) 6,717,617 


Section 5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of 
the country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec 
and of the Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being 
constructed in the calendar year 1874. At this time, however, the advent of the 
steel ship rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant 
in Canada, obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never again 
reached the above figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, built as an extraordinary 
measure arising out of the war, raised the: totals constructed to 104,444 and 
164,074 tons respectively. Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or 
sold to other countries are given in Table 58. For further information on the 
shipbuilding industry, see Table 6 on pp. 428 and 429 of the present volume. 
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58._Vessels Built and Registered in Canada and Vessels Sold to Other Countries, 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1997-1930. 


Nore.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383. 


Statistics are from the Shipping 


Reports of the Department of National Revenue. 


Fiscal Year. 


LOOGSEY. 2 FR aoe, Se. EES 


a Slee (ses @lele «jae © 509 6:'0) (6) 5:6) e!e)\e, © jee tee ra 


Built. 

No. | Tonnage. 
240 21,956 
260 28, 288 
295 30, 856 
214 28,397 
248 21,865 
323 18, 724 
229 33, 205 
361 49, 928 
303 29,023 
264 24,059 
247 22,812 
326 31,065 
324 24,325 
289 46, 887 
224 45,721 
167 13,497 
184 28, 638 
216 53,912 
Dd 104,444 
352 164, 074 
220 95, 838 
143 78,409 
154 14, 868 
160 20,336 
232 36, 147 
247 39, 840 
341 32,801 
236 12,904 
328 49,798 
282 28,871 


Sold to Other Countries. 


Registered. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 
$ 

327 35, 156 5 4,490 66, 468 
316 34, 236 on 11,360 235, 865 
312 41,405 21 1172 220, 602 
243 33,192 11 7,208 87,115 
335 PHL NT o%) 21 3,696 100, 363 
420 37,639 45 9,487 187,725 
257 31, 635 17 3,855 68, 190 
SO 78,144 28 4,515 132,900 
277 32,899 16 3, 644 98 , 643 
220 33,383 14 5, 047 133, 800 
234 50,006 17 5, 885 201,526 
302 30,021 18 4,265 140, 350 
328 30, 225 20 7,976 610, 650 
230 46,909 Oe 8, 258 169, 618 
237 55, 384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
325 102, 239 P| 4,529 192,575 
334 105, 826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
336 70,350 63 25,252 5,330, 850 
327 102, 883 85 48,965 14, 612,338 
459 237, 022 68 53,407 17,819,477 
323 188,915 69 34, 623 8,456,573 
228 PSiliewon 35 25,462 3,399, 450 
274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 
194 74,311 21 17,076 605,211 
198 48,054 28 21,689 717,730 
218 88, 380 27 24,673 1,413,150 
281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984,040 
417 64,301 ol 16,307 599,490 
386 155,972 30 18,627 154, 750 
468 84,529 34 33,779 805, 686 


The numbers and net tonnages of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as 
at the end of each of the calendar years from 1921 to 1930, are given by prov- 
inces in Table 59. In 1980 there were 8,703 vessels with a tonnage of 1,410,432. 


59.—Number and Net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1924-1939. 


Norse.—The figures in this table are supplied by the courtesy of the Department of Marine. 


1921. 1922. 1924. 1925. 

Province. : 
No. | Tonnage.| No.-| Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 
Peaisiand.. NS 7g 9, 560 138 9,615 133 9, 600 133 9,078 131 8,997 
Nova Scotia..... 1,550 153,461} 1,523 146,329} 1,505 140,641] 1,488 134,991} 1,475 135, 761 
New Brunswick.. 859 40,456 866 39,107 873 38,798 808 34, 644 818 33,318 
Quebeg..... cei: 16252 449,817) 1,314 459,207] 1,298) 448,177) 1,305} 425,852) 1,341 438, 253 
Ongarion. crete 1,681 306,944] 1,693 316,524) 1,677} 317,850] 1,649 3745207) 16671. e2osart 
Manitoba........ 86 9,599 91 10,340 93 10,207 93 10, 207 93 10,207 
Saskatchewan.... 5 447 4 813 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia} 1,908) 252,876] 2,006] 259,103] 2,101 268,489] 2,198} 289,549] 2,373 327,524 
Yukon Territory. 4 813 6 48 8 1, 632 9 1,916 9 1,916 
Totaiss 7,482) 1,228,973) 7,641) 1,241,524) 7,694) 1,230,880) 7,689) 1,221,020) 7,913) 1,283,033 
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59.—Number and Net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1921-1930—concluded. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Province. |---| S|] A 
No. Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 

Pot, islands 00" 127 8,556} 138 8,581; 132 8,549 134 8,370} 130 8,351 
Nova Scotia..... 1,452} 134,539} 1,412) 129,482) 1,436} 126,428) 1,471} 127,080] 1,271) 111,111 
New Brunswick..| 816 33,002} 829 33,077| 828 33,395] 885 34,031) 911 38, 308 
WOSDeC ren ak oe ule 369 447,889} 1,368} 456,092) 1,373} 502,224] 1,265] 506,594} 1,262) 492,607 
Ona 3S 1,702} 387,036) 1,724;  397,987|-1,746] 367,007) 1,759) 347,531) 1,796) 381,473 
Manitoba........ 94 10,321 96 10, 661 98 10,684} 103 11,051; 105 11,185 
Saskatchewan.... 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia} 2,618} 325,190) 2,872] 327,984} 3,012} 313,651] 3,257| 335,810) 3,202} 361,328 
Yukon Territory. 9 1,916 14 3, 650 14 3,650 19 4,543 20 5, 584 
Totals....... 8,193) 1,348,935) 8,454) 1,368,000) 8,645) 1,366,074) 8,899) 1,375,493) 8,703) 1,410, 432 


Section 6.—The Department of Marine.! 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands 
of the Dominion Department of Marine. It deals with:—(1) administration of 
the Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating 
to marine transportation; (2) pilotage; (3) the construction and maintenance 
of lighthouses, lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) ports, harbours, 
piers, wharves and breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; (6) 
sick and distressed seamen, and the establishment, regulation and management 
of marine and seamen’s hospitals; (7) river and harbour police; (8) inquiries into 
the causes of shipwrecks and casualties and the collection of wreck statistics; 
(9) the inspection of steamboats; (10) the construction and maintenance of the 
St. Lawrence River ship channel; (11) the maintenance of winter communica- 
tion between Prince Edward Island and the mainland, and (12) the administra- 
tion of government radiotelegraph stations and the supervision of private sta- 
tions in Canada. The net revenue of the Department for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930, was $810,530, and the expenditure for the same period was 
$23,508,502. 


A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Department of 
Marine is given for each fiscal year since Confederation in Table 60, while 
details for the six yéars from 1925 to 1930 are presented in Tables 61 and 62. 


1 Revised by E. Hawken, Assistant Doaputy Minister, Department of Marine. 
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60. 


June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1930. 


Total Revenue and Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended 


Fiscal Expend- Fiscal 
Year. Revenue. iture Year 
$ $ 
IS68 Hs co tind Tae SUL a OF eI S8O. et 
1860's eons te Tey atink 860,900 || 1890....... 
USVO FER. ee 71,490 SOU LSOMHELSOIE . caeee 
US Alec emer 70, 254 DOO OO Male OOle nee 
TS 72 re 2 aha 79,324 |- 518,958) 1893... 2.6 
TS corm eee Z 1145756 | 706; S18 1694.5. sae 
LSTA SPR: ERS. 108, 350 O45, TOT SO5.... aes 
USWOte heen eos 91,235 844,586 || 1896....... 
TSAG RE 2. eer, 107,984 | 970,146 || 1897....... 
LSideeacen cece 105,907 | 820,054 || 1898....... 
1S7S 40815 ree 100,850 | 786,156 || 1899....... 
URCWTA ed cmemeee Ui 84,144 (bd SOO a OOOMe aaa 
SSO os ee 91,942 423, 09 VA e018 
LSS ees 108,304 (Ol Up relelLo02s ae 
USSD eeneeon teres 109 25 Ie i4 So cellel O03 eee 
LS Sort cee ae 104,383 B25. OP etO04 se ae 
SSA tenet tease 118,080 (par bea lt tot eal O05 jeeecpresnte 
SSS ete reece 101,268 |1,129,901 || 1906....... 
ESSE Scena: 91,885 980,121 || 19071....... 
US Sie lees tae 102) 233ce OlMOD Tee O08c ce 
SSS ae ote 99,920 | 883,251 || 1909....... 


121,815 
106, 260 


1,028,801 


807,417 
885,410 
861,427 
898,720 


905, 654 
895, 828 
793 , 634 
867,773 
856, 192 


1,102,602 


982, 562 


1,029,925 
1,501,619 
1,671,495 


2,150,940 
4,747,723 
5, 066, 253 
3,637,600 
5,374,774 


5,498,531 


185,725 


4,692,771 
4,197,420 
4,911,141 
5,213,223 
5,828,027 


6, 202,908 
5,621,611 
4,768,784 
4,361,498 
4,459,165 


38,301,080 
26,038, 902 
20,419, 883 
13,156, 182 


13,160,680 ~ 


13, 636,145 
16,776,939 
10, 270, 674 
15,368, 692 
18, 167,190 


23, 508 , 502 


1Nine months. 2The increase in expenditure in 1920 and later years was due to the shipbuilding 


program and to loans to harbour commissions. 
Russian Government. 


3Includes $493,000 from sale of steamer Karl Grey to the 


61. Revenue of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-19390. 


— | | | | | es 


Source of Revenue. 1925. 
$ 
_ Harbours, piers and wharves...... fare 101,130 
Fiarnings of Dominion steamers.......... 1,697 
Decayed pilots) find: baste catheters = 
Steamboat inspection fund............... 122,917 
Examination, masters and mates........ 5,091 


Casual revenue, sundries.............-.. 34,718 
Saint John pilotage dues:.)......... cess - 
Saint John superannuation............... - 
Halitaxipilotace diese; .0ies.. eens tece = 
Haliaxsuperannuation.......<cncseecosnee = 
Sy dneyepiotace funder. a. .scn. sees ee - 
Sydney superannuation.................. = 


112,114 
3,553 


123, 380 
4,434 
53.067 


117,077 
11,875 


135,131 
4/281 
80. 724 


57, 803 
5, 909 


127, 852 


45,878 


136, 932 


53,281 
376 


131,356 
5° 126 
104’ 860 


Radiomeventio.arnmcercin: «teem neta meas 49,409 
Finestand:fortertures aes a: fils ocecieetas one 2 
Wireless amateur licence fees............ 100, 084 
Wireless operators’ examination fees..... =i" 
Mascellaneous 34; on teak c coor ee ns ee 1,536 
Canitalaccounit: actotat ti edor duemtonaen - 
Totalsy 248. tices ne ee 416, 864 


479,475 


629,761 


615, 689 


671, 224 


810,530 


— |), Oe 
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62.—Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1930. 


Item of Expenditure. 


Ocean and River Service— 


Investigation into wrecks.............. 
Registration of shipping............... 
Removal of obstructions.............. 
DIC-SA VINGISOLVACE. «oc 6 suvce alsa o ocoetale « Be 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers... 


Schools of naviration...~ 2.6... 06000. 


Wntiiaimepections: i205 $<5.0c05 scenes 
Wrecking plants (subsidy).............. 
BIUASON DAY PALO Sc idas sce e de ce © 
Examination, masters ahd mates...... 
Ey arOeTAplie SULVEY «<2. 1s fees cece hee 
Rta bOIOPTAD Ics, cc ccm es etic cae 
Fadia Trocepbi0i..<s 122.6 sei ee re ees 
Radio broadcast commission.......... 
Three nOwW SvOAMIECTS... 5.6. -00cb eres’ 


Icebreaker, Hudson bay............... 
Icebreaker, St. Lawrenceriver........ 
Other items of expenditure........... ¢ 


Lighthouse and Coast Service— 


Agencies and contingencies............. 


Administration of pilotage............. 


Salaries and allowances to light-keepers 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 

LAC Glee eet ie CRM rie, See eee 
Construction of lighthouses, etc....... 


STARING OL ICO so. hs hare cos ties oben e ous 
Patrol in B.C. and Northern waters... 
PIPNULSPE VICE. aye esse aca dene Mee 
IN DWWBECATTNOE co cieice «tloue'@ Since ach» Pushes 


Public Works, chargeable to Capital— 
Ship channel, river St. Lawrence...... 
Quebec harbour improvement......... 
DOLCHAMID ye Goosen adoct les se eleee 
Allowances...... Pe REE RATT, TOPE ARE 


Scientific Institutions— 
Meteorological Service— 
Mptals hee. Wis tei ticaks 


Steamboat inspection................... 
Departmental salaries..............2200. 
Gntinconcisst, fo aid fOGE Res oklek oP slese 
Bonus and salary revision............... 
ERAEIGICS . (1 oe vsto ac tikiere> oh alewleeie ees «ele 


Brperannustion NO. 42506 i osscce series 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... 
Quebec Harbour Commission........... 


. Vancouver Harbour Commission........ 


Halifax Harbour Commission........... 
Chicoutimi Harbour Commission....... 
Saint John Harbour Commission........ 
Three Rivers Harbour Commission..... 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen............ 


Grand OSGIS 16154, ee seis 


1925. 1926. 
$ $ 
é 5,374 
= 2) 444 
= 3143 
79,692] $3,854 
1,390,856] 1,492,079 
; 5 
3'901 3.877 
35,000] 35,000 
19,995] 18,111 
292197} 250/892 
412'175| 492.316 
13,701] 4,238 
2,252, 634| 2,397,924 
205,584} 217,942 
77.953} 102,902 
619/227] 649,783 
762,610] 814,305 
303.795| 411,642 
42.500] 30,000 
9.696 9.350 
94'748| 99,990 
21,488] 19,980 
2,137,601] 2,355,893 
911,209] 1,596, 754 
493,333 4 
153,271| 143,634 
1,557,813] 1,740,388 
232,095} 255,129 
113,771] 118,843 
383.487| 388.564 
44,726] 45.881 
141/625] 32.000 
3°911 3.511 
40, 483 < 
5 20, 980 
3,265,000 6,245,000 
734,000! °479/000 


2,729,000] 2,688,000 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930, 
$ $ $ $ 

5, 832 5,749 4,921 4,754 
2,163 2,573 2,162 2,402 
95, 443 efi 1,095 223 
62, 668 62,919 53,380 60,478 
1,497,106] 1,625,501) 1,954,580} 1,647,499 
v; , 8 7,174 
4,000 3,709 3,644 3,671 
35,000 45,000 45,000 45,000 
— | 1,021,513} 289,464 12,989 
18,930 19,303 20,000 20,461 
266,480} 310,699} 386,739) 508,246 
439,804) 475,204) 735,004 29,499 
111,782; 154,543} 166,776) 225,265 
= = = 20,603 
= = = 173,000 
= = = 791,299 
= = = 747,028 
33, 848 13, 333 12,675 25,741 
2,580,808) 3,749,105) 3,683,256) 5,125,332 
212,635] 210,048) 223,280} 227,064 
82,624) 121,744) 141,657} 118,099 
674,581} 676,080} 718,777) 733,977 
830,772} 893,182] 889,223) 915,978 
511,402} 597,633] 683,012) 684,482 
30,000 30,000 30,000 58,000 
99,765) 102,938} 109,994] 107,947 

= 94, 968 = = 
24,179 20, 167 16, 957 25,719 
2,465,958) 2,746,761) 2,812,900) 2,871, 266 
1,605,049) 1,921,903} 1,894,912] 2,753,019 

151,316 95,562} 162,019 : 
5 = 6, 625 2,438 

= = = 405, 589 
1, 756,366] 2,017,464) 2,063,556) 3,161, 046 
243,233} 270,276) 287,908) 316,707 
121,961} 131,065) 141,485} 140,253 
385,700} 382,293] 392,453) 397,851 
44,530 53,426 54,798 55, 205 

= 102,659 = = 

6,118 6,487 2, 634 4,842 
1,035,000 2, 180,000 3,110,000} 4,336,000 
903,000] 2,160,000} 2,888,000) 2,821,000 
728,000} 1,564,000) 1,596,000} 345,000 
= = 30,000) 1,272,000 
= = 500,000} 815,000 
= = 602,000} 1,711,000 
- = = 136,000 

- 5, 156 2,200 = 


13, 636, 145/16, 776, 939| 10, 270, 674/15, 368, 693/18, 167, 190|23, 508, 502 


1JIncluded with ‘‘Ship channel, river St. Lawrence’’ for 1930. 
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Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, main- 
tained under the authority of the Department of Marine, comprises the Board 
of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal 
ocean and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards to be .required 
of all vessels coming under its jurisdiction. These must be attained by all 
ships given official warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. 
Further, the Board grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 

A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, follows:— 


63.—Steamboat Inspection during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 
Vessels Inspected. ¢ 
Rate ; : Vessels not 
Division. Vessels Regis- Vessels Regis- 
tered or Owned tered or Owned Inspected. 
in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 
Gross Gross Gross 
No. Tonnage No Tonnage No. Tonnage. 
Halifax... i. 234s. Geese eee eee es 163 230,515 13 50,641 - - 
Saintes OLN, sete. SI hee ce ee 67 55,857 6 11,486 35 24,967 
Quebecse s.45. Sa ene ee eae 75 39,045 - - 4 1,001 
Soret... Ae, Sasi. Gah: Sew She cage 107 59,066 - - 14 6,323 
Montreal: tert: So. ees., Pee, eee cee 132 176,675 25 70,239 87 26,559 
Kingston ee Oe. Mee ee ee 101 133 ,087 5 586 3 1,782 
"BONONGO: Bia Ge eee Choe 195 192,311 46 64,304 12 1,769 
Mediland:.. ipo: seks sed. cles . haat pot, erie 52,109 6 131 16 15400 
Collingwood..<.. 25. gee BAs oe ka ds oe 92 40,995 - - 28 4,943 
BortrArthiv® Bee rae ee eee ee 117 145,126 = ~ 73 4,803 
VAN COUN Tp vaesscectces exer Aten enter kis 278 162,600 13 142,171 73 10,996 
WMictoniat a 2 ee 6 Taare ee ee eae 75 63,198 15 39,667 } 15 26,119 
Totalse. ee os eee 1,468 | 1,350,584 129 384, 225 360 117,017 
Vessels Subject Vv 
aansate : essels Added Vessels Lost, 
Division. to a to the Dominion . Broken Up or 
Gacnwate on: Register. Destroyed. 
i Gross Gross ‘ Gross 
No. Tonnage. No Tonnage. No. Tonnage 
PA aI aK Re tere oes Sy TOR OEE. 176 281,156 5 29,915 4 895 
Saint Johnna eee eee 108 92,310 7 3,833 1 183 
Quebec) tie teen en ee es eee 79 40,046 5 5,622 5 506 
Sorel ie. Vas ee Ns on ee eee 121 65,389 1 665 3 1;755 
Montreal). | Pry ieave eee. | SRE Rak 244 273 473 7 13 ,586 5 7,889 
ISINEStON. See ees ca Re a ee 109 135,455 8 15,321 1 111 
AR ORONO! 2S See ae ahs Meee css SE ee 253 + 258 ,384 6 8,320 10 2,863 
Midland) SP R50 s Wee Nene eee he 88 59,995 1 2,419 3 264 
@ollingwoodt Weeee ee. RES 120 45,938 2 289 3 144 
PorteArt horses ohio nate oes ar 190 149,929 J 18 2 150 
WANCOUVOL eee etek oa ee ae ee 364 315,767 5 2,738 4 1,920 
WiCtOrian sie. en etre eee: bok eee 105 128,984 - - - - 
Totals +:20 B50 hah eee Ree. 1,957 | 1,846,826 48 82,726 41 "16,680 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $135,776, 
and those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,605, giving 
a combined total revenue collected by inspectors of $137,381. 
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Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 64 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1929, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 186). 


64.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-1929. 
Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 

Year. Shipped. |Discharged. Year. Shipped. |Discharged. 
POS tee. ce wt Pe OES, an. Ne 18,013 AT OAD PLOUO AR). atte. ate tee as 18,208 13,649 
ChE LU eee Aas ac ) RNeapeises ape ‘. 20,502 dh We salt al RU Se oc sere ata 22,569 19,719 
TYEO sae At emt w F. 16,735 LIMOGO: SLO D1 tie eat. ce aye gee porns 18,444 17,103 
LAE Nea 5 i RSS Sa 13,748 TESOL HOLO cic eee cease Aste arrive ens e's 25,689 24,558 
iA RS Oe ae ple Se 4 ie ee 13,708 ESP AT TN | TSA, Sites eva ie of 5 eee 31,407 30,195 
MOUS seal c hate ie ates ew Ae 16,975 5 Oa ais 25 a ace et ee eg 30,687 29,018 
POT4 eR Pe eae hee ot 18 ,987 TAPOS9 F192 be aera ee cece are ha onl DL Gre 28,472 
TLS yee, AR eerie & 22,797 PE STOMP O26 ee ec tetos crest te pees 31,869 27,413 
BUTCH ae. Ree cele. Sete ote 20,902 1G 680) E1927 Bom oan eee. ee 28,137 25 ,863 
ESD, aos aie pene aE Sp gee ee 16,998 JaOTd 5 PLO 2S teem. . teaecet cess. 28,748 25,763 
TUlecata sow teen ote a oes 16,516 127930" te19 29 eee cde «oa acl 31,374 29,483 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 65, supplied by the De- 
partment of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks®and 
casualties of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in 
Table 66. 


65.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties for 1870-1900, for the years ended June 30, 
1991-1917, and for the calendar years 1918-1929. 


Nore.—For details of the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- : Cas- : 
Net |Lives Stated Net Lives} Stated 
Year. ane Tonnage. | Lost. | Damages. Year. ual- Tonnage. | Lost. | Damages. 
es ties 
No. tons. No. $ No. tons. No. $ 
1870-1900....... 9,670} 3,577,367| 5,096| 61,525,760) 1915......... 280] 214,036 70| 1,459,012 
SORES et 136 47,18 126 PANS ifsy4 |b ON, Gen Seer 308 242,996 67 1,377,442 
TOs Wie Serre oars s 222 105,814 132 SSO, 9169S... ae 239 715,384 152 4,850,1452 
THUGS. SEES 237 162,297 oo 409,991} 1918......... 226 312,928) 4028 1,818,895 
TOOL GS tos ok ss 192 81,148 9 489,699] 1919......... 240 205,720 100 1,808,690 
00D RIS cee. © 178 79 ,588 15 621-2671) 1920.0)... 3.652 220 222,928 28 1,643 ,825 
LOGIE wets svat 220 139,586 149 Dio e019 eke. see 260 588 , 503 38 1,809 ,328 
T9007 Fo. 24a te 317 131,441 55 672 A206 1922.5). San. PHT 604,423 Ath 451,312 
IU 2 ie ne 307 120,269 34 PSO SO Olam acca. 376 480,713 50 3,184,749 
u LE Ut) ee op ee a 343 189 ,906 24 L135 966) 192440082. «02 224 215,470 54 4,355,217 
1 UN a ea ve 321 211,565 101 T5692 580 1920-n ee one 298 305 , 798 53 3,9017;020 
OMT Ete, outs 271 122,619 48 942 ,093]| 1926......... 300 293 ,310 91 4,630,267 
1 Lt eo ae Se ae 293 269 ,569 59 1,053, 768i 1927.23... 32. 434 566,011 128 6,879 ,825 
g LAN bel Ee 7 275 270,905 160 1,963,870] 1928......... 504 558,251 64 5,418 , 236 
POM Meeps, «Sc 255 210,368} 1,0831 4983570101 49298 eons 4514 459 ,394 12 4,740,620° 
Totals...... 17,881|11, 705,483} 8,459] 126,194,827 


Includes 1,042 lives lost in the Emp-ess of Irelani disaster. *Excluding damage to cargo estimated 
at $4,310,350. %Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 
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66.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1919-1930. 


Norte. —Besides the following, there were, in 1930: 49 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins; 5,532 


unlighted buoys; 827 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons; and 2,658 stakes, bushes 
and balises. 


Description. 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


Dighta:sc.cete eee 1,577) 1,578} 1,598) 1,602) 1,596) 1,627) 1,654] 1,675] 1,725] 1,771] 1,815) 1,855 
iiehtshipg. ). ppease eek 9 10 9 9 0) 10 10 10 11 11 11 int 
Inehtboats..ere- Oo. +... 1 1 - - ~ - - - - - - - 
Ibiehtkeepers ssn .e2...- 1,122) 1,120) 1,130) DeUtS8) D105) 1,119) she134) 1, 1481156) 1217911 192 he 0r 
Fog whistles............ 10 9 8 8 8 9 8 8 8 6 8 8 
SITCHS : o.c.o See eas » 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 
Diaphonesasssascss te coe 128 Tot 134 135 138 140} 146 146 147 153 158 162 
Hogibells:. 4 man.en) 29 32 33 35 36 35 30 36 35 36 38 38 
Hand fog horns......... 156 149 148 148] 148 147 149 148 148 151 147 151 
Hand fog bells.......... 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 4 4 
Gas, whistling and bell 

DUOVS:. ©. tC eee 3391 3386) 343] 9-345) 2.349) 359) se374| S74). 380) = 400) 41 e425 
Whistling bUOYs: ae... 31 31 30 29 30 30 32 34 36 38 40 40 
Bell buoysrmes cei 86 89 90 90 92 95 98 99 101 104 111 119 
Submarine bells......... 15 12 11 if 7 if i 6 6 6 4 4 
Fog guns and bombs.... 6 7 i 7 7 7 6 6 6 6 5 5 
Rootbornst a:.780-f:.c8tan ae 3 1 1 1 - - - - = - - - 
Fog alarm stations...... 12 13 13 13 12 1p 13 13 13 13 13 13 


“Section 7.—Merchant Marine Services Operated by the 
Canadian Government.! 


During the closing years of the war, the Dominion Government, realizing 
the need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s 
export trade but also as a means of assisting the National Railways and of 
providing employment, placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the 
construction of 63 steel cargo vessels of six different types. These vessels were 
intended primarily to co-operate with British shipping in supplying the neces- 
sities of war, as well as to provide in times of peace the means of carrying abroad 
the products of Canada’s farms, forests, mines and factories, without which 
Canada could not hope to take full advantage of the opportunity of expanding 
her export trade. Prior to Dec. 31, 1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the 
builders. Additions were subsequently made to the fleet until the total fleet, 
as at Dec. 31, 1924, numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 
353,450. Through sale or loss of vessels the fleet was reduced ‘to 31 vessels with 
a deadweight tonnage of 243,710 at Dec. 31, 1929. With regard to ownership and 
operation, a separate company was organized for each vessel and the capital 
stock of each is owned by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd. 
Under an operating agreement with each of these companies, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine, Ltd., operates all the steamers and keeps a separate 
account for each company. Promissory notes have been given to the Minister 
of Finance and Receiver-General for the total capital stock of each vessel, with 
interest payable at 53 p.c. per annum. 

Early operations proved profitable, and a surplus of $1,004,233 (without 
provision for interest charges) was shown for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920. Sub- 
sequent years, however, have shown the effects of the depression in the shipping 


1 Revised by Geo. W. Yates, Assistant Deputy Miniter, Department of Railways and Canals. 
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industry, and annual deficits of $8,047,635, $9,649,479, $9,368,670, $8,836,609, $7,667,- 
513, $6,687,221, $7,086,940, $7,545,525 and $5,928,758 are shown for the years 1921 
to 1929 respectively. 

In conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926, 
(16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dominion Government has provided direct steamship 
services to the West Indies through the medium of Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The service is provided by a fleet of twelve vessels of 
a total dead weight tonnage of 60,592. Five of these boats, known as the “ Lady ” 
ships, were specially constructed for passenger service on this route, while the 
remaining seven vessels previously formed part of the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over by the Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, under entrusting agreements 
with the companies which respectively owned such ships. The investment in 
vessels at Dec. 31, 1929, amounted to $9,633,306, mainly made up of the con- 
struction cost of the “ Lady ” ships and the present day valuation of the other 
seven ships, together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies 
service of three of the latter. 

The first annual report of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Ltd., is for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, during which operating revenues 
amounted to $3,332,683 and operating expenses to $3,780,524, or a net operating 
loss of $447,841. After debiting $227,315 for depreciation and $442,739 repre- 
senting interest on notes and advances, the total book loss for the year was 
$1,117,896. 


PART X.—TELEGRAPHS. 


Section 1.—Telegraph Statistics. 1 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., organ- 
ized by a group of Toronto men, was the first to establish an electric telegraph 
service in the pre-Confederation province of Canada. It was formally organized 
on Oct. 22, 1846, and its Toronto-Hamilton line was opened on Dec. 19 of the 
same year. In January, 1847, the line was completed to Queenston, whence 
there was a connecting line to Buffalo. The Montreal Telegraph Co. com- 
menced the construction of a line to Toronto in February, 1847, and began actual 
operation between the two cities on Aug. 8 of the same year. By the end of 
the year it had 540 miles of wire in use, 9 offices and 35 employees, and had 
sent out 33,000 messages. Both the Montreal and the Toronto companies were 
incorporated by special Acts at the 1847 session of the Legislature. In 1852 the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Co. sold out to the Montreal company. 

The British North American Electrical Association was also formed in 1847, 
with the object of connecting Quebec with the Maritime Provinces, but for some 
years its line went no farther than Riviere du Loup, though it was finally ex- 
tended to Woodstock, N.B., where it connected with the American Telegraph 
Co., which already had lines in New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Telegraph 
Co. built a line connecting Saint John with the Maine lines in 1848, and in the 
following year extended it to Amherst, N.S., where it connected with the Nova 
Scotia line, bringing Halifax for the first time into telegraphic communication 
with New York. 


1 Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Se., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Buréau of Statistics, which issues an annual report dealing with telegraph 
statistics. 
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The movement for consolidation of services, so evident in the Canadian 
railways, was also active among the telegraph companies. Thus the Montreal 
company bought out the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Telegraph Co., the 
Montreal and Bytown Telegraph Co., the Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., and 
maintained a strenuous competition with the Dominion Telegraph Co., organized 
in 1868. In 1881, however, the conflicting interests were consolidated under lease 
by the Great North Western Telegraph Co., this move effecting great economies 
in operation. A few years later, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
established competing lines, and by September, 1886, had opened 366 offices in 
Ontario, Quebec and Western Canada. 

The Dominion Government Telegraph Service was commenced with the 
object of furnishing rapid communication in outlying districts where the amount 
cf business was so small that commercial companies would not enter the field, 
but where the public interests required that there should be communication. Its 
services are especially useful in connection with the signal and other stations 
established by the Department of Marine along the north shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and in the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. On 
Mar. 31, 1930, the Government Telegraph Service comprised 9,351 miles of pole 
line, 11,035 miles of wire, 364% knots of cable and 796 offices. Details will be 
found in the Annuai Report of the Minister of Public Works. 

Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
cwned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The lines previously owned by the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern Railway 
Co. and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Govern- 
ment and are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly 
Great North Western Telegraph Co.). The Dominion Government Telegraph 
Service operates the line to the Yukon and other lines in outlying districts. 

The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most 
extensive in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geo- 
graphic disadvantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and 
despatch of market and press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 

Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1920 to 1929 follows. For 
details see the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 


67.—_Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs for the calendar years 1920-1929. 


. Net Pole ; Mone 
* Gross |Operating ; : Wire Em- Messages,} Cable- °y 
Year. Revenue. | Expenses. eae Milnes: Mileage. |ployees. Offices. Land. grams.’ Ais wi 
$ $ $ miles. | miles. | No. No. No. No. $ 


1920 |11,337,428] 9,589,982] 1,747,446] 52,393] 238,866] 7,508) 4,825]15,589,711] 1,162,204] 7,045,661 
1921 |11,310,989] 9,734,299] 1,576,690} 52,828) 250,802} 7,818)  4,901/15,013,993] 1,154,787) 5,150,916 
1922 |11,018,762) 9,846,425] 1,172,337} 53,096) 262,343) 8,500) 4,762/15,271,410] 4,736,204] 4,404,407 
1923 {11,417,284} 9,931,845) 1,485,439} 53,383] 270,782} 8,275)  4,961/16,150,106) 5,055,115] 5,326,352 


1924 |10,930,020) 9,603,620) 1,326,400} 54,742) 268,632} 8,909) 4,945/15,460,811] 5,790,582] 6,428,080 
1925 |11,520,322] 9,681,200] 1,839,122) 51,7261) 284,121] 7,2242| 4,664/14,460,988] 6,104,025] 6,680,595 
1926 |12,143,388/10,166,040) 1,977,348) 52,6121) 305,933] 6,7552) 4,801/14,934,683] 6,421,673] 7,790,127 
1927 }12,990,549}10,600,412| 2,390,137) 52,7311} 323,539) 7,2382) 4,885/15,564,067| 6,664,771] 9,241,864 
1928 |14,740,641/11,647,063) 3,093,578) 53,7771| 337,971] 7,6392) 4,909)16,857,220] 6,861,195] 9,776,090 
1929 |16,256,441/12,590,364| 3,666,077| 52,8351) 360,883] 8,0562} 4,766/18,029,973] 4,059, 788/11 ,295 857 


‘Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 2Hixcluding railway employees. 
3Including transatlantic cablegrams relayed between Canso, N.S., and the United States. 
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Table 68 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1924 to 1929. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the 
Pacific Cable Board are not included. 


68.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1924-1929 


Miles of | Miles of Se Number 


t ‘ oO of 
Line. Wire. Offices.? 


Company. Yrs. 
| Messages.! 


1924 23, 204 109, 537 8,376,371 1,901 
Canadian National Telegraph Co.!................ 1925 22,482 | 124,769 | 7,064,885 1,902 
1926 23,031 129,042 7,538,301 1,922 
(Formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.) 1927 23,049 | 136,143 | 7,875,550 1,941 
1928 23,412 141,523 8, 238, 893 1,943 
1929 24,565 166,121 9,488, 208 2,135 
1924 15,353 123, 849 4,975,1722 1,527 
1925 15,410 124, 619 5, 671, 853 2 1,407 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co..............00.00++ 1926 15, 686 141,924 5, 863, 568 2 1,510 
1927 15,775 151,329 6,072, 4592 1,566 
1928 16,429 160, 287 6, 858, 5972 1, 688 
1929 16, 794 167, 664 7,259, 205 2 1,642 
1924 3,562 18, 738 729, 730 225 
1925 2,779 18,431 747,144 207 
Wiesbernal none. tis Aiae.. .4 5.0%. cs oniees ses 1926 2,751 18, 493 779, 188 207 
1927 2,721 18,179 832,312 202 
1928 rae PA 18,129 881,245 | - 194 
1929 1,178 10,910 414, 506 5 
1924 413 1,817 173,118 34 
1925 424 1, 935 115,920 35 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Ry. Commission}| 1926 422 2,009 130,770 36 
1927 449 3,270 135, 613 37 
1928 450 3, 288 153, 842 38 
1929 450 3, 288 128, 852 38 
1924 - 515 71,429 21 
1925 ~ 454 71,335 21 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... 1926 - 445 76, 826 19 
1927 - 445 78,531 19 
1928 - 445 84,427 18 
1929 - 445 87,514 18 
1924 11,210 14,176 526, 681 1,192 
1925 10, 681 13,913 499, 358 1,052 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service......... 1926 10,722 14,020 522,796 1,066 
1927 10, 737 14,173 536, 842 1,082 
1928 10,765 14, 299 535, 605 1,040 
1929 9, 848 12,455 537, 080 895 


1Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 67 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. 2Not including press messages. ’The total in Table 67 includes offices of wireless and 
cable companies. 4Statistics of the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Company have been included with 
sos rem ome National up to 1927 and the two were amalgamated in 1928. 5Included with Canadian 
ational in 1929. 


Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have termini in Canada—five 
of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up to the present 
its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New Zea- 
land, has been in operation since 1902, and has been owned by a partnership of 
the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. As a 
result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference of 
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1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to dispose of the 
Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and International 
Communications Company, a company formed to take over all Empire-owned 

cables and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary legis- — 
lation was passed by Great Britain in February, 1929, and by Canada in June, 
1929, and Canada received $591,662 as her share of the proceeds of the sale. 


Section 2.—Radio Service. 1 


Radiotelegraphy.—The administration of radio within the Dominion is 
vested in the Minister of Marine. 


As early as 1904, the Department commenced the establishment of coast 
radio stations as aids to navigation and for communication with ships at sea. 
At the present time Canada’s extensive coastline is covered by a network of 
some 60 odd stations, of which 27 are located on the east coast, 13 on the Great 
Lakes, 15 on the west coast and 5 on Hudson bay and strait. Twice daily at 
advertised hours, a number of these stations broadcast messages to shipping, 
containing such important information as weather forecasts, storm warnings, 
reports in connection with floating derelicts, ice and other dangers to navigation. 


_ The discrimination by underwriters in insurance rates charged on ships ply- 
ing to Canadian ports has led the Department to feel that any reasonable 
expenditure which would tend to reduce these charges would be a sound invest-— 
ment. To this end 12 radio direction-finding stations have been established at 
specially selected sites with respect to navigational routes, 7 on the east coast, 
4-on Hudson bay and strait, and one on ihe west coast of Vancouver island. 
These stations are fitted with a special apparatus that enables the direction of 
an incoming radio signal transmitted by a ship to be accurately determined. 
That these stations have proved exceptionally successful is demonstrated by 
the volume of letters received by the Department of Marine commending the 
work of its stations, and it is the expressed opinion of many master mariners 
that Canadian direction-finding stations set a standard for accuracy and effi- 
ciency. A more recent extension of this feature is the development of the 
direction-finding instrument for use on board ship. To assist this develop- 
ment, the Department has installed radio transmitters at a number of its light- 
houses and lightships. These radio “beacons”, as they are termed, function 
automatically whenever the fog alarm plant is in operation, sending out a 
characteristic radio signal with an approximate range of 50 miles. Ships fitted 
with their own direction-finding instruments are thus enabled to take their own 
bearings from the points at which the beacon stations are located. The latest 
type of radio beacon used by the Department is completely automatic in its 
operation. Such beacons are controlled by a clock which starts in proper 
sequence the gasolene engine, the generators and other associated apparatus, 
keeping them operating for a predetermined period and stopping all machinery 
at the end of the period. . 

Since the sinking of the 7'danic, which on her maiden voyage struck an ice- 
berg that had drifted into the transatlantic steamship lanes, an international 
ice patrol, supported and maintained by the maritime nations of the world, 
watches the traffic routes of the North Atlantic for the purpose of reporting the 


1 Revised by the courtesy of Commander C. P. Edwards, O.B.E., Director, Rate Service, 
Department of Marine. 
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presence of icebergs to passing ships by radio. Canada has her own problem in 
this connection—that of combating ice which accumulates in the lower gulf of 
St. Lawrence prior to the opening of navigation to Quebec and Montreal each 
spring. For this purpose a patrol service is maintained in the Gulf during the 
ice period each year by the ice-breakers Mikula and Montcalm. 'These vessels 


cruise in the vicinity of Cabot straits, observing’ ice conditions and broadeasting to 


ships a synopsis of location and drift of the ice, and recommending routes to 
follow. When it is impossible for ships to circumvent the ice fields by devious 
routes, the ice-breakers are prepared to open up lanes through the ice. 

On the west coast of Vancouver island co-ordination of the different services - 
of the Department of Marine was undertaken a few years ago, and as a result 
line telephone, land patrol, sea patrol and the lifeboat service were all linked . 
together by radio to provide an efficient life-saving organization. In addition 
to the direction-finding station already established, three radiophone stations 
were installed at lighthouses and at a life-saving station, thus providing a net- 
work of communication assuring instant assistance in case of disaster. 

Due provision has been made for the safe navigation of the large volume of 
shipping which may shortly find its way through the Hudson strait and bay. 
The Department has completed the establishment of four direction-finding 
stations in that area, enabling radio-equipped vessels to navigate the strait 
and bay in all kinds of weather. Further observations covering navigation con- 
ditions in the’ Hudson bay and strait during the 1929 season of navigation were 
made and have been compiled in book form.! Copies may be procured upon 
request from the Department of Marine. : 

For the benefit of navigators, to whom time within a fraction of a second is 
necessary if reasonable accuracy is to be attained in computing observations on 
celestial bodies, three. Canadian stations, two on the west coast and one on the 
east coast, transmit time signals twice daily at advertised hours. 

Numerous fishermen have fitted their vessels with receiving sets and for 
their benefit the Department has inaugurated a special broadcasting service 
embodying such information as weather forecasts, storm warnings, market prices: 
of fish, etc. Three stations are used for this purpose, Louisburg (VAS), Sambro 
Lightship (VCX) and Saint John, N.B. (CFBO), augmented by a broadcasting 
service undertaken by the fishery patrol steamer Arras, which accompanies the 
fishing fleet to the Grand Banks during the summer season. 

A transoceanic commercial radio beam service is carried on by the Drum- 
mondville, Quebec, station, which maintains communication with Great Britain, 


_ Australia and the United States. 


To ensure the safety of the lives of the passengers and crew, all passenger 
steamers and certain freighters plying to and from Canadian ports must carry 
radio equipment manned by competent operators in possession of a certificate 
of proficiency in radiotelegraphy. The Department maintains a complete radio 
inspection service to enforce this regulation, and members of the inspection: staff 
Iccated at various ports through the Dominion are responsible for checking the 
efficiency of radio equipment on ships and for seeing that only competent. oper- 
ators are carried. Examinations for certificates of proficiency in radiotelegraphy 
are conducted by the Radio Branch and approximately 2,546 such certificates . 
have been granted to date. Table 69 shows the name and situation of the 
Government-owned radiotelegraph stations in Canada and Newfoundland. In 
former editions of the Year Book licensed private commercial stations were also 
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listed, but their increasing number renders this impossible. A list of those in 
operation in 1926 appears on pp. 657-658 of the 1926 Year Book, while an official 
list of the radio stations of Canada is published annually by the Radio Branch, 
Department of Marine, at 25 cents per copy, with supplements. 

Table 70 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the Government stations of the east coast, the west coast, the 
Great Lakes, and Hudson bay and Hudson strait. For the year 1929-30, the total 
number of messages was 440,912, as compared with 456,239 in 1928-29, 404,144 in 
1927-28 and 402,023 in 1926-27, and of words handled 9,167,302, as compared with 
8,942,945 in 1928-29, 7,695,757 in 1927-28 and 7,347,794 in 1926-27. 


69.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930'. 


Name of Station. Situation. Name of Station. Situation. 
East Coast. Rapio Bracon 
STATIONS. 
Belle Isle, Nfld.2...... Belle Isle Straits. Southeast Shoal....... Lake Erie. 
Cape Race, Nfid.*....| Newfoundland. Main Duckie ae Lake Ontario. 
Chebucto Head, N.S.?/ Entrance Halifax Harbour. || Long Point........... Lake Erie. 
Clarke @ity*. "2. Gulf of St. Lawrence. Michipicoten Island ...| Lake Superior. 
Fame Point, Que.*.... ‘$ ss Cove Island.......... Lake Huron. 
Father Point, Que.*... f ae 
Grindstone Island, Hudson Bay and 
QUOI 5s Seen heat Magdalen Islds. Hudson Strait. 
Halifax Dockyard’... .| Halifax, N.S. Cape Hopes Advance, 
Montreal, Que.*....... hae Lawrence River. (Cue. ni Sb ee. Hndson Strait. 
North Sydney* Jacerany Gane e Breton, N.S. Nottingham Island2...} Hudson Strait. 
Point Amour, Nfid.... Tf of St. Lawrence. Port Churchill, Man. 2. | Hudson Bay. 
Quehec, Que.......... SC Lawrence River. Resolution Island2. ...| Hudson Strait. 
Sablewdsland*/a..... North Atlantic. 
Saint John, N.B.2..... Red Head, N.B. . DIREcTION-FINDING 
Yarmouth, N.S.2.....| Nova Scotia. STATIONS. 
Cape Hopes Advance.| Hudson Strait. 
DirEcTION-FINDING Nottingham Island. ..|Hudson Strait. 
STATIONS. Port Churchill, Man. .| Hudson Bay. 
Resolution Island..... Hudson Strait. 
Belle Isle ee Asse snes Belle Isle Straits. 
Gansod/Wicware.. ees Nova Scotia. West Coast. 
Cape Race D/F... Newfoundland. ‘Alert: Bay.sore pee Cormorant Island, B.C. 
Chebucto Head D/F. Entrance Halifax Harbour. || Bull Harbour......... Hope Island, Vancouver Is. 
Saint John D/F....... Red Head, N.B. Cape Lazo. ... s06.%: Strait of Georgia near Co- 
Samt Paul DVR Nova Scotia. mox, B.C. 
Yarmouth D/F....... Nova Scotia. Dead Tree Point...... South of Graham Island, 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Rapio BEAcon Digby Island, B.C... .|Entrance, Prince Rupert Har- 
STATIONS. bour. 
Estevan, B.C......... West coast, Vancouver Is. 
Cape Whittle......... ‘|Gult of St. Lawrence. Gonzales Hill, B.C... .| Victoria, B.C 
West LOmt weer ee Anticosti. Merry Island, B.C....|British Columbia. 
Pointe des Monts......|Gulf of St. Lawrence. Pachena Point?........]West coast, Vancouver Is. 
Cane Bauld 348s. N.W. Newfoundland. Point Grey, B.C..... Entrance, Vancouver 
Cape" Raye oe S.W. Newfoundland. Harbour. 
Heath Point Lightship] Heath Point, Anticosti. Vancouver.posiecen cer Merchants Exchange, Van- 
Lurcher Lightship....}Off Yarmouth, N.S. couver. 
Sambro Lightship....|Off Halifax, N.S. DIRECTION-FINDING 
Soaleslandess ene: S.E. of Nova Scotia. STATIONS. 


Pachena Point D/F..|West coast, Vancouver Is, 
Great Lakes. 


Rapio Bracon 


Kingston, Ont*........|Barriefield Common. STATIONS. 

Midland, Ont.*........ Georgian Bay. i dace ROCKS. fa. aadecat Near Victoria, B.C. 
Point Edward, Ont.*..}Lake Huron. 

Port Arthur, Ont.*....|Port Arthur. LirE-SAVING STATIONS. 
Port Burwell, Ont.*...| Lake Erie. Banfield, B.C.22 sn 3. West coast, Vancouver Is. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Carmanah, B.C....... 4 s 
Tobermory, Ont.*....|Entrance Georgian Bay, Ont.|| Cape Baale, B.C...... sf te 
Toronto, Ont.*........ Toronto Island. Pachens, B.C...) ¥ s 


10f these Government-owned stations some only are op2rated by the Government. The rest are 
operated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by an asterisk * 

2This is the same station as that listed under Direction-Finding Stations below, but is included under 
two headings to indicate its two functions. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary in Table 71. 

3Temporarily closed. 
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70.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Station. Messages Words Soe Messages Words relay 
Handled. ; Handled. boring: Handled. | Handled. Cunt 
No No $ No No $ 

BURT OOS eee ass hak iin 178,465 | 3,268,485 187,769 141,661 2,793 , 600 201,344 
Ey Cl D9 3) he a a 35,144 500,739 58,608 36,218 581,037 61,628 
Westh@aact?..o acess ane sce 219,170 | 4,284,775 123 ,987 235,435 | 4,801,959 129,836 
Hudson Bay and Strait..... 23,460 888 , 946 8,702 27,598 990,706 74,821 
Totals 55...kc os 456,23) | 8,942,945 379, 066 440,912 | 9,167,302 467,629 


Radiotelephony.—Radiotelephony—the wireless transmission of the human 
voice—is a later development of radiotelegraphy. During the Great War, radio- 
telephony was perfected for the use of warships and aeroplanes. In 1920 and 
1921 its peace-time possibilities were for the first time widely appreciated, and 
rousical programs were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their 
campaign to sell private radio equipment. Radiotelephony has become a very 
practicable means of relaying telephone messages to places where the population 
is too sparse to support a telephone system and to ships at sea. Thus it is a 
great boon to distant and isolated posts or settlements and to survey parties in 
the field, who by this means can keep in touch with the centres of population. 
~ But radiotelephony is not appliable to the regular business of telephone com- 
panies in urban districts, because only a limited number of messages can be 
transmitted simultaneously without interference. However, as an indication of 
the increasing popularity of radio receiving sets for “listening in” on broad- 
casted musical programs and news, the number of such sets licensed in Canada 
(private receiving stations in Table 71) has grown from 9,956 in the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1923 to 424,146 in 1930. In the latest year the total was divided 
‘among the provinces as follows:—Ontario, 212,046; Quebec, 71,843; Saskatche- 
wan, 32,951; Manitoba, 26,419; British Columbia, 36,075; Alberta, 21,479; Nova 
Scotia, 13,410; New Brunswick, 8,789; Prince Edward Island, 986; Northwest 
Territories and Yukon, 148. In the calendar year 1929, the production in 
Canada of radio apparatus, including sets, parts and batteries, reached a total 
value of $20,966,137. Complete sets manufactured numbered 143,968 valued at 
$14,986,173. 


A public radiotelephone service between Canada and Great Britain is now 
~ available to Canadian users through the medium of the transatlantic circuit 
operated by the American Telegraph and Telephone Co. from New York. In 
view of the desirability of establishing a direct Anglo-Canadian circuit, extended 
tests were carried out during the summer of 1929 between the Canadian Mar- 
coni Co.’s beam-radio station at Drummondville, Quebec, and the British Post 
Office station at Rugby, England. Negotiations between the interested admin- 
istrations and operating companies with a view to concluding an agreement 
for the establishment of such a service are proceeding. 


Approximately $250,000 is expended annually by the Radio Branch of the 
Department of Marine for the suppression of inductive interference in the inter- 
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ests of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. Upwards of 100 men 
and 24 fully equipped cars are engaged in this work. Radio broadcasting 
throughout the Dominion is at present carried on by private enterprise. A 
Royal Commission has investigated the broadcasting situation and its report 
is now before the Government. 


71.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1926-1930. 
Class of Station. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Coast Stations (Government-owned)............... 30 39 33 30 28 
Direction-Finding Stations (Government-owned)... 8 8 8 11 12 
Ship Stations (Government-owned)................ 28 24 33 Si 44 
Radio Beacon Stations (Government-owned)....... 6 7 8 8 15 
Radiophone Stations (Government-owned)......... 4 5 4 4 "ae 
Lan Ga caclOns came sac ehc tert ce oterete terscee ae erent 1 14 27 Fgh 1 
ShipiStations; (commercial)... ceria... te eee 252 272 279 296 275: 
LamitediCosstistations teen. cicnncreneeen ace elas a, 3 3 3 3 4 
Pubhe- Commercial Stations ii-4 ss ues its .cealeet 9 8 7 4 47 
Prixate Commercial Stationsicm.t.asea-icree ok 59 72 TMs 98 138 
Private Commerical Broadcasting Stations......... 55 74 84 79 81 
Bxperimental Stations: nee aaetiee > tee ee od 59 42 46 71 
Amateur Experimental Stations.....:....0.......2-- 482 402 532 584 610 
Amateur Broadcasting Stations............0....... 16 23 15 by 10 
Privatecrecervine StaviGnseee reac Le 134,486 215,650 268,420 | 297,398 4241461 
Radiosiramimsochoolst mae seers te ee 9 9 9 5 6: 
Isicensedtainerattt’,..... eae: 4 ates eet eeeuroer - - - 2 3 

Totalss ci sG.< MO Pe Oe? 135,485 | 216,669 | 269,581 | 298,644 425,495 


1Includes 589 licences issued free to the blind. 


PART XI.—TELEPHONES. 1! 


The telephone is in part a Canadian invention, though its inventor, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, a Scotchman by birth, was at the time of its invention a 
resident of the United States, having immigrated with his father to Brantford, 
Ontario, in 1870, and subsequently proceeded to Boston. According to his 
account, the discovery of the telephone, both as to its main principle and as to 
the first transmission of the human voice, was made at his father’s residence at 
Tutela Heights, Brantford, in 1876, and the first telephone talk over any dis- 
tance was conducted between Brantford and Paris, a distance of 8 miles, on - 
Aug. 10, 1876. 


Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time. 
all patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were 
dependent on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first 
submarine telephone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and 
during the year the Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 


1 Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which issues an annual report on Telephone Statistics. 
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44 exchanges and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled 
development in all the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater 
part of the system has always been in the hands of the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd. 


With the rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the 
lines of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and 
Telephone Co. in Nova Scotia, and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in 
New Brunswick, an interest in these corporations being retained under the 
terms of sale. A development of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie 
Provinces, where well-organized systems were sold to the Governments of Mani- 
toba and Alberta in 1908 and to Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario 
and Quebec are still largely owned by the Bell Telephone Co. 3 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,415 telephone systems existing in 1929 (Table 
73) include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and a smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the sys- 
tem operated by the National Parks of Canada, Department of the Interior. 
There were also 137 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of 
‘Edmonton, Fort William and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,543 co-operative tele- 
phone companies, no fewer than 1,176 are in Saskatchewan alone and 205 in 
Nova Scotia. Besides the above, there were 492 stock companies, 106 partner- 
ships and 132 private systems. 


‘The steady growth of the use of telephones from 1911 on is indicated in the 
summary statistics of Table 72, showing an increase from 302,759 in 1911 to 
1,399,986 in 1929, or from 4-2 to 14°3 telephones per 100 of the population. By 
provinces, the numbers of telephones in 1929 were as follows:—Ontario 619,580, 
Quebec 293,353, British Columbia 125,861, Saskatchewan 116,467, Alberta 80,273, 
Manitoba 79,279, Nova Scotia 44,575, New Brunswick 33,910, Prince Edward 
Island 6,553, Yukon Territory 135. The number of instruments per 100 estimated 
population was as follows:—British Columbia 21-2, Ontario 18-9, Saskatchewan 
13-4, Alberta 12:4, Manitoba 11-9, Quebec 10:9, New Brunswick 8-1, Nova 
Scotia 8-1 and Prince Edward Island 7:6. In the proportion of telephones to 
population Canada as a whole, with 14:3 telephones per 100 population, ranks 
second to the United States which has 16-3 telephones per 100 population. 


Estimates of the number of telephone conversations during 1929 were 
2,525,500,000 local and 37,851,600 long distance calls. These estimates were based 
on estimates made by systems operating 838-6 p.c. of all telephones in Canada 
and their estimates were based on actual counts made on days of normal busi- 
ness activity, and, after adjusting for uncompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., 
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the average was multiplied by 365. The long distance calls in practically all 
cases were the actual long distance calls put through or completed. The aver- 
age was 1,803 local and 27 long distance calls per telephone and 257 telephone 
conversations per capita as compared with an estimated average of 241 in 1928. 
The estimated per capita average for the United States in 1928 was 230°7 and 
for New Zealand, 209-1. 


Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 73 and 74. 


72.—Progress of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 1911-1918, and Dec. 31, 


1919-1929. 
Salari Pol ee 
Capital- | Cost of Operating] °™27¢S | Com- os Teler | Ee 7 ooo 
Yr. ization. | Property. Revenue. Expenses. Wages 1 |Panies Milooe 2 phones. |ployees? Pale 
tion. 
$ $ $ $ $ No. | miles. No. No. No. 


302,759} 10,425 
370,884] 12,783 
463,671] 12,867 
521,144} 16,799 
533,090} 15,072 
548,421} 15,247 


1911 | 40,043,982] 34,737,530|10,058,220) 6,979,045) 915,636) 537 
1912 | 46,276,852) 56,887,799|12,273,627| 9,094,689] 2,659,642] 683 
1913 | 59,847,005) 69,214,971/14,879,278)11,175,689} 6,839,399) 1,075 
1914 | 70,291,884] 80,258 ,356/17,297,269]12,882,402] 8,250,253) 1,136 
1915 | 74,284,991) 83,792,583/17,601,673]12,836,715| 8,357,029] 1,396 
1916 | 76,920,314] 88,520,020/18 ,594,268]11,147,201] 7,852,719) 1,592 
1917 | 79,121,702} 94,469 534/20, 122, 282/12 ,095,426) 8,882,593) 1,695 604,136] 16,490 
1918 | 85,274, 691)104,358 , 628/22, 753, 280/13 ,644,518)10,410,807| 2,007 662,330] 17,336 
1919 |100,587,833]125,017,222|29,401,003/20,081,436|15,774,586} 2,219 -— | 778,758) ~20,491 
1920 |116,689, 705/144, 550,959 33,473, 712/28 ,044,401/17, 294,405} 2,327) 161,270) 856,266) 21,187 
1921 |132,537,771|158, 678 , 229/36 , 986, 913/30 ,080,035)}19,000,422) 2,365} 178,093) 902,090} 19,943 
1922 |143 ,802,023]167 ,332, 932/39, 559, 149/29, 966, 181/17,305,759| 2,387) 184,147} 944,029) 19,321 
1923 {152,673 ,022/179 ,002,152)42 , 132 ,959/32 ,390,370}18,182,429] 2,459) 188,408/1,009,203) 21,002 
1924 |160,015,020)193 884,378] 44,322 598/33 ,615, 686/18, 293 234] 2,466] 193,3899]1,072,454| 21,685 
1925 |168,167,291]210, 535,795) 47, 233 ,617/35 ,566,947/19, 106,383] 2,495) 194,370}1,142,876) 21,831 
1926 |179,151,098/227, 155, 900/50 ,522 859/38, 141 ,360/25, 219,493) 2,479} 201,604/1,201,008) 23,083 
1927 |192,442, 495/243 ,999, 135/56, 907 ,3838)48 ,551,916/26,254,605) 2,462) 204,245/1,259,987| 23,437 
1928 '207,441,866)263 , 201, 651/61, 791,333/51 542 ,544/28 501,378] 2,447) 207,566]1,334,534| 24,373 
1929 Pat neem 291,589, 148/65, 240, 610/56 559 ,517/31,672,277) 2,415} 220,525)1,399,986| 27,459 
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1Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital accounts. 
2Eixclusive of employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


73.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1929. 
Province. Goxety Municipal.| Stock evan P ar Private. | Total. 
Prince Edward Island........ - ~ 14 25 - 6 45 
INOVAISCOUIAE ete © oe tre He - - 16 205 16 14 251 
New Brunswitk. .a06.-secs.. - - 18 3} 4 is 30 
Quebecewen. con. tka aaa: ~ - 102 42 Doe 30 196 
Ontario Pees wee ceel.s See 1 126 305 54 52 61 599 
Manitobars oe teers 1 8 1 6 6 7 29 
Saskatchewan. <...:.0..000%.- 1 - 19 1,176 - 4 1,200 
A loortae ies iar Wer eee 2 2 v4 31 6 5 53 
British; Colum bia maisn.n - 1 9 1 - - 11 
iY cikony Mermtoryecn see sere re - - 1 - ~ ~ 1 


'Potals cinco. see 5 137 492 1,543 106 132 2,415 
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74.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, 1911-1929.! 


Year. od Municipal.} Stock. Go peat P cies Private. | Total. 
LULL ioe ave ghlitnentenesetah Delage a 3 25 308 101 18 82 537 
DDUA aA ae Ose cere hoe ee oe oe 3 35 368 133 31 113 683 
TEE aod ie AS Tale SAS eee ee 4 52 543 262 63 151 1,075 
LUC SAT ncn a a ee 4 58 611 297 . 48 118 1,136 
INDY, Era sig 4 Rate eis Seer 4 62 584 601 28 117 1,396 
MGS crea Bee & aicckser,e a cr 4 67 622 765 De 111 1,592 
In Sion SPR, Sg se Fete ae Reet Re 5 (f} 645 841 17 114 1,695 
HUES 4.488 07 i ree 5 74 735 1,085 12 96 2,007 
TAGs mem iter he oe cache. 5 |. 89 666 1,346 18 95 2,219 
HOES 39 one tone cates 5 2, Hi ee 5 a 5 88 647 1,495 9 83 2,027 
UP Gl lento see g-Phy ieee get ee ea § 103 614 1,544 7 92 2,365 
TOP aes etc aac ss brew pilan se es 2 5 117 693 1,474 = 98 2,387 
DO AR Reeth atu ein cia Pus asic 5 127 450 1,752 1 124 2,459 
LM Za eee eet ree S ekite celts. 5 153 502 1,606 63 137 2,466 
Lg gen & SA Ae Ban a eR oe 6 144 502 1,551 106 186 2,495 
PRTG Se nae toe ae Ae 6 142 490 1,560 107 174 2,479 
ch: Peale ya con videyenekaiiy Save a eee 5 138 496 1,552 102 169 2,462 
UM PASS Us ns IR 9 ear See ae 5 137 494 1,557 93 161 2,447 
VES Weed i RS St ie aan crtt  Bel er ew 5 137 492 1,543 106 132 2,415 


1The years 1911-1918 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1929 are for the calendar years. 


In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the number of tele- 
phones in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone 
companies, by provinces, for the year 1929, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 
1929. 


75.—Telephones in Use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinces, 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


Telephones in Use. 
Mileage Em- 


Province. Busi- ie si ; See Publi x A Popul of Wire. | ployees. 
ei No No No No No. No miles No 
Prince Ed. Island.. 989 1,444 4,062 58 | ~— 6,553 7-6 6,551 118 
Nova Scotia....... 10,374 21,791 11,452 958 44,575 ‘ 8-1 86,483 920 
New Brunswick... 8,408 17,154 7,791 557 33,910 8-1 59,351 820 
Quebec. ........... 89,164 | 167,447 29,842 6,900 | 293,353 10-9 |1,049,477 7,465 
CONGATIO: eet cits = ics « 153,348 | 336,989 | 119,137 10,106 | 619,580 18-9 |1,991,378 12,016 
Manitoba.......... 22,452 39,466 15,416 1,945 79,279 11-9 | 305,375 1,150 
Saskatchewan..... 19,569 22,663 73,810 425 | 116,467 13-4 | 364,994 8471 
I Mee y asin Serene 23,126 34,809 21,508 830 80,273 12-4 | 281,616 1,449 
British Colum bia.. 38,988 82,123 3,613 1,137 | 125,861 21-2 | 330,422 2,674 
iS Oe ee ee - 115 20 - 135 4-5 566 - 

Totals......... 366,418 | 724,001 | 286,651 22,916 |1,399, 986 14-3 |4,476,213 26,459 


1Excluding employees on rural lines. 
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76.—Telephones in Use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, 1911-1929.! 


Telephones in Use. 


= Mileage rer 
Year. : : . Per 100 | of Wire. | ployees.? 
Busi- Resi- Public 
Ness. dential. Rural, Pay. Total. othe 
ion. 

=~ No. No. No. No. No. No. miles. No. 
1G Te ac ateteuove nats a - ~ - 302,759 4.2 687 , 782 10,425 
Kot RE Ae Be tee - - - - 370,884 5-0 889 ,572 12,783 
LOS oh ob & comes sc - - - - 463 ,671 Ge2 a1, 1092-587 12,867 
1914. <8: See gees - - - - 521,144 6-8 | 1,343,090 16,799 
LOUD 2c victors ech teens - - ~ - 533 ,090 6-8 | 1,452,360 15,072 
DOL Gen dteh ees tres ~ - - ~ 548 421 6-8 | 1,600,554 15,247 
5 ho ly Ren See eee - - - - 604,136 7-4 | 1,708,203 16,490 
LDIS eee eh ee - - - - 662 ,330 8-0 | 1,848,466 17,336 
CS oe a eee - - - ~ 778,758 9-2 | 2,105,240 20,491 
"1294 aoe Pee eae 260,481 390 , 930 204,855 - 856,266 9-9 | 2,105,101 2E AST 
TOD Lessc ace Segtb cri: 273 ,498 396 , 384 232,208 - 902 ,090 10-3 2,268,271 19,943 
LO Dylan er 281,535 414,887 247,607 - 944,029 10-6 | 2,396,805 19,321 
ah SP Sees 303 , 660 444 300 261,360 — |1,009,320 11-1 | 2,574,083 21,002 
102 4a Ac Awe ao Se 281,108 509,928 265,509 15,909 |1,072,454 11-6 | 2,765,722 21,685 
1025: 5. RERe ERs &- 297 ,875 556,837 268 ,807 19,357 |1,142,876 12-2) 530208 8i3 2) G00 
AG 2ZGS Fs cars beige aes Side ODT 597 ,429 270,686 21,336 |1,201,008 12-8 3.000; 204 23,083 
OZ Sea Peowas ne 324,425 637,535 275 ,544 22,482 11,259,987 13-2 | 3,591,035 23 ,437 
1928-02500 eT es 345,771 684 ,820 280,878 23,035 11,384,534 13-8 | 3,982,867) 24,373 
[929 re heclet neue 356,418 724,001 286,651 22,916 11,399,986 14-3 | 4,476,213 27,459 


1 Figures for the years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30; 


1 to Dec. 31. 


2 xcluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


those for the years 1919-1929 are from Jan. 


77.—_Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies for the years 1912-1929. 


Capital 
Year. Stock. 
$ 
ALOT BUM sc esicat  E te 21,533 ,605 
1013; eee ee 26,590,501 
nye eine oe 28,644,340 
IOI acs 4s ER 28,947,122 
TON iene SUPE 29,416,956 
LOL ere tere Wee 29,476,367 
LOLS. 5. oo ee. 29,803 ,090 
JOG hee 35,227,233 
1020-4 .-...4. 8eA: 36,149 838 
NOefece sR 42,194,426 
1 Eo es aoe eee 48 958,198 
WOR aoe So Bee 57,366,675 
1 A a ee Sees 63,798, 133 
i eee 65,514, 130 
L926 aac eee 68 345,999 
TOD ee 76,460,540 
19287. eee 85,913 , 239 
ME PAD eth, 3 Sunes bp 93,737,979 


Cost of 4 

Funded Property hee 

Debt. and Wag 2 

Equipment. BOs. 

$ $ $ 

24,743 ,247| 56,887,799 2,659,642 
33,256,503} 69,214,971 6,839,309 
41,647,554] 80,258,356 8,250,253 
45,337,869] 83,792,583 8,357,029 
47,503,358} 88,520,021 7,852,719 
49 645,335] 94,469,534 8,882 ,593 
55,471,601] 104,368,627) 10,410,807 
65,360,600] 125,017,222] 15,774,586 
80,539,367) 144,550,969} 17,294,405 
90,348 345) 158,678,229) 19,000,422 
94,833 ,825) 167,332,932) 17,305,759 
95,306,347) 179,002,152) 18,182,429 
95,216,887] 193,884,378] 18,293,234 
102,653,161} 210,535,795) 19,106,383 
110,805,099} 227,155,900] 25,219,493 
115,981,955} 248,999,135] 26,254,605 
121,528 ,627|~263 ,201,651) 28,501,378 
141,205,328] 291,589,148) 31,672,277 


5 Net 
Gross Operating : 
Revenue. | Expenses. deen bc 
$ $ $ 

12,273,627] 9,094,689} 3,178,938 
14,897,278) 11,175,689 3,721,589 
17,297,2€9| 12,882,402 4,414,867 
17,601,673} 12,836,715 6,764,958 
18,594,268] 11,147,201 7,447,067 
20,122,282] 12,095,426] 8,026,856 
22,753,280] 13,644,524 9,108,756 
29,401,006] 20,081,436 9,319,570 
33,473,712] 28,044,401 5,429,311 
36,986,913} 30,080,035] 6,906,878 
39,559,149] 29,966,181 9 592,968 
42,132,959] 32,390,370} 10,266,285 
44 322,598] 33,615,686} 10,706,912 
47,233,617] 35,566,947) 11,666,670 
50,522,859) 38,141,360] 12,381,499 
56,907,338] 48,561,916} 8,345,422 
61,791,333} 51,542,544] 10,248,789 
65,240,610} 56,559,517 8,681,093 


1Figures for the years 1912-1918 are from July 1 to June 30; those for the years 1919-1929 are from 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 


2Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital accounts. 
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PART XII.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a_ practice 
of carrying letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule 
the Post Office was placed on a settled footing by Benjamin Franklin, then 
Deputy Postmaster-General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 
1763, opened post offices at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also estab- 
lished courier communication between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 
Halifax had had a post office and direct postal communication with Great 
Britain. 

As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a 
monthly courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involv- 
a seven weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200 of which only one-third was met 
by postal charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted 
of one regular trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach 
Montreal during the season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 
being paid on ordinary letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 


The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and by 1827 this number had increased to 114. 
At this time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication 
between Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which 
couriers travelled at varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to 
Sorel, Sherbrooke, St. Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with 
most deliveries made once or twice a week. 


Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial De- 
partment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on 
April 6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was main- 
tained to insure the continuance of Imperia! and intercolonial services. The 
provinces had complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of 
systems and rates. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The 
domestic rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 
1870 the rates to the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 
6 cents and from 124 to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a conven- 
tion between Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the 
countries to the domestic level. Jn 1878, on the admission of Canada to the 
Postal Union, letter postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced 
to 5 cents per half-ounce. After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage 
(2 cents per half-ounce) was established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic 
rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents per ounce. These rates were maintained 
until 1915, when a 1-cent war tax was imposed on all pay letters and post 
ecards (except where this would be in violation of international agreements), 
and also on postal notes. Later the rate to Great Britain was increased to 4 
cents on the first and 3 cents on succeeding ounces, while that to Postal Union 
countries was raised to 10 cents on the first and 5 cents on succeeding ounces. 
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Penny postage again became effective for Canada, the United States, New- 
foundland and other countries of the continent of North America on July 1, 
1926, and for Great Britain and ail other places within the British Empire on 
Dec. 25, 1928. On May 24, 1929, penny postage became effective to France 
and, on Dec. 25, 1929, was extended to all places in South America. For these 
countries the rate is 2 cents per ounce, while for other Postal Union countries it 
is 5 cents on the first ounce and 3 cents on succeeding ounces. In spite of 
reductions of from 33 p.c. to 50 p.c. represented by these changes, the first of 
which were effective for 9 months of the fiscal year 1927, Table 80 shows a 
comparatively small reduction in the net revenue of the Post Office Department 
in that year. However, in the fiscal year 1930, during the whole of which penny 
postage was in effect for inland post for the countries of North America and for 
all places in the Empire, as well as for France and South America_during part of 
the year, the net revenue of the Department increased $3,500,000 over that of 
1927. ‘The effect of the reduction in rates was offset by increases in postal 
business. 

In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1930 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3.70. This is more remarkable 
when it is considered that rates of postage have decreased greatly during this 
period. 

The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster-General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Postal Service. The 
Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any 
other system, excepting those of the United States and Russia, though the sparsity 
of population and the comparative lack of development make inevitable a 
peculiarly difficult and expensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the 
mail carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail 
matter and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval 
of this scheme new regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons 
residing in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thorough- 
fares of one mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while 
couriers on rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take 
applications, and accept money for, money orders and postal notes. The result 
has been an increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 
1912 to 4,210 in 1930, having 237,351 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 
in 1912. The establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the 
amelioration of the conditions of Canadian rural life. 


Statistics.1—T ables 78 to 80 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 
and upwards in 1929 and 19380, and the net revenue and expenditure of the De- 
partment in various years since 1890.’ 


1 Revised, as to financial transactions, by H. E. Atwater, Financial Superintendent, Post 
Office Department. 
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78.—Number of Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1925-1930. 


Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Prince Edward Island....... 130 131 130 128 127 126 
DATE FPCOGTA Mii casoie lites ss 1,793 1,791 1,778 1,771 1,720 1,762 
New Brunswick............. 1,126 1,119 1,133 1,114 1,079 1,062 
KSB MET AER S.stee cee eles oss 2,396 2,429 2,463 2,514 2,528 2,519 
COUT SE Gin 92 nc SO 2,588 2,618 2,614 2,604 2,586 2,575 
IN ARICD OAL Mile Gish ois <e-tocn. 813 818 817 817 816 815 
Saskatchewan............... 1,414 1,483 1,428 1,428 1,423 1,430 
PORT ISEUD. co bhRee SEL ws ns cio,c kc i eee 1,203 1,195 1,200 1,189 1,191 
British Columbia........... 871 868 867 866 876 892 
VUKON: POITIGOLYV Sh... suas ss 19 20 20 20 20 20 
Northwest Territories....... 15 14 15 16 16 17 

Totalsi. Si. odes 12,376 12,439 12,440 12,478 12,430 12,409 


79.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting $19,099 and upwards 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


Name of Post Office. 1929. 1930. Name of Post Office. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island. Quebec. 
Charlottotown............ 61,596 aes ae Me INOS os eal ane ce atenen forks etna te 12,012 10,836 
Summerside............... 19,074 20-510) Hi Ghiacou tinal oc. aco aed c.. 35,673 So e210 
—_—_—_—_—__|——__—_———_] Coaticook................ 12,421 12,647 
Totals for Province... 159,313 169,057 || Drummondville Nast..... 16,721 19,516 
—_—_—__—_—__|———_—_——_|| Farnham................. 10,245 11,338 
Garten vaload. nema oe 8,821 11,000 
PAOD Vieeleoeraasr oe ete « 22,786 24,155 
Nova Scotia. TS InUll aes Gone s giepeaner tee 26,715 27,830 
DOUBLES eu mon tee a 19,855 21,343 
VETER REY os ale ee 30,509 30, (03) | SONQUICLES. 4.5.4 ccc cs se 11,939 11,225 
SATHIPORIS IOs Se keke Sterscte as 133152 LSP LO Za PANO OMNI tee censnperne ane 11,894 11,682 
HSM POWabere as fee nase: 16,304 He oo Ot | Nis Tl UGUGs. aund rime ost. 10,636 12,061 
ADR one Sete ee eka a 9,793 LOR evista. sh etre knee 21,012 22,779 
ilate BAY J.20 02 os5.s enn: 17,374 TTR OT On NUR OR 2a 28 means caencct tr. Gi: TISI25 11,792 
LEE PES CR | tae eck ee 468,178 504,434 || Montmagny.............. 9,747 10,726 
pnt yalioe dss ae ns ack ek 17,846 Age SOSTMtOntTedl sehen. ere see 4,511,389 | 4,933,564 
ASOT DOO Mae Chet nc nat kt 12,170 TEL GOSH QuGbeGk: 2 cee ceslase: spat 593 ,321 619,001 
DITA Le) Ey? te doe ae 13 ,053 Lae SUTRA IMOUSIKey ea coe owe at os 14,058 155373 
New Glasgow..:.........- 35,584 Ol LUPE OU Valom tis omeatenreae ct aes - 12,706 10,947 
INGrEN(SVONOY. 2.20% .s05 = 17,899 17,375 || Ste. Agathe des Monts... 10,471 11,462 
Pe NOLOns Mice eee es, 5b 12,414 | 12 So iscetl VACINtNS. on occ ee 6c 33 ,926 35,823 
poring bill; . 2. <8 eee 13,254 14 SOMO tOhng cantatas Ske 24,072 28 ,474 
LCUATTON. 4 eee rts 3 a4 10,734 10; S96 Se Jerome: we ek os ee 12,989 15,956 
VUNO VCC OR ee est 65,276 68,169 || Shawinigan Falls......... 27,493 28,840 
Sydney Mines............. 10,009 G7 O1 Sse sherbrooke:. -a0 aces ces 109,730 119,304 
“B)aEb aC Maer cae Pheer ia eee 52,970 Do LSOGUINDOLOle weet ae thee eee 12,561 14,369 
MV ATOSIOT Sewer ee k's 16,784 Tisai hetrord MInes.. oe cnke 19,073 21,094 
WV Olivilie ests, Sb tbs 13,490 14148" |" Phree Rivers... .. se. .e.. 74,539 78 ,564 
NearmrouLtinw sees et. 6.045. 27,764 29; 6507) Valley fields (sea tn. ee. 12,327 12,953 
Wictoriavillo:...2 oon. oe. 16,287 18,489 


Totals for Province...| 1,335,623 | 1,417,663 | 
| Totals for Province..| 7,148,650 | 7,799,962 


New Brunswick. Ontario. 
eS OUT Shr hee s cress eon: 12,893 13,103 || Amherstburg............. 10,239 11,369 
foampbelltona ss... 25... 22,236 2a76 le (MArnprionssasenee es. kk. 15,022 14,964 
Perieeriarny 4e te ree es 13 ,083 157300) |PAurora: 008 weet ee ek 14,288 15,598 
POGIHOUSIO. 7s arctic os 6,242 11,484 || Aylmer West............. 12,980 12,671 
Mawmmndston. sss). 6.655%. 17,475 CaO) PS arrio naam ke oe 27,698 28,622 
HEGGOTICVON st es cl veh oe 71,070 (e-0D0) | |PBellevilleyecses 2. o5 5 bes 62,400 66,015 
BIeCON ra eta h chose orth. 510,842 555,125: || Bowmanville............. 13,765 13,496 
PRE SVCASUION Sse Secs eS 6. bi: 12,146 12a 7b eracepridvore hs. ci. onc 13,741 13,674 
ath JORNY oe ek. Fas 258,786 PT OBS aTAROPLONG as te ccs 35 2s 23,465 24,534 
Sina het ts) One) ain a ae 172223 TSPSUSM brantionrds. a7... tote 144,994 146,399 
RTO! eer ky » 17,848 18-524 | Bridwebure....... 4.021. . 23,780 24,611 
CSTE lat 7 ee 15,657 L215: We brockville...2.o.. ce 46,582 48 ,627 
WV OOGSLOCKG. Lac cure o'accoco os 20,029 20,745 || Campbellford............ 9.919 10,093 
—_—_—______|—____——_| Carleton Place........... 16,294 16,254 
Totals for Province..... 15310;742 | /15402,374 || Chatham: 0500 2)06.4.30..2 65,589 68,763 
———_—_—_—__—__'——_—__—"! Cobalt...............005. 29,487 21,644 
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79._Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards 
for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1829 and 1930—continued. 


Name of Post Office. 


Ontario—concluded. 
C@Obourgs tates. see aes 
Wochrane:+.eo.. eee 
Collmowoodee, Stee 
Copper Cliteks tae as aace 
Cornwallte acme 
Dun dash. eee. sree 


Meretiscisegeecn root 


Galea ete aaa a ome 
Gananoque ss5. -ehe.a ee 
(Georsetow lene... 452 anes 
Godertchtiss. yee er 
Gravenhurst... 200) oe 
Grimms Dyaaet cakes cet 
Guelpbee. t,o names te 
ane yjounye eee eae 
RLS GON eer chee ee 


HLOSpeCler tec se eases 
intel Ome aeyemeeren eta 
Ingersoll eer sites: 
I<apuskasingea nae tee 
IKGNOPA. ee Eee 


Kshs StONet ec aco ete, 
Kingsvilletweermare te tee 
Kirkland lakelias.as. 5: 
itebener eens soe 
(seamnine + Onsen acts sae 
TEAC SA Ve ahs sucess Rea 
IhiStowelsAcaaneadoeeee 


INA DANOO! by aera naan ace 


Niagara Vallsetns...cse:- 
INORG LB a Veecreeyyers ees 
Oalksvi lle: Biase gece tte 
Orancevilleaaauseae sooo 
Orilliats ye ke ee 


d PETAR, Ak porte a Pee 
AGG WS OUNCivie plane ne 
letreMervaliesyenc; ss cba se on kt 
Perthy, sd: oe 
Peterborousls syeaawee een 
Petrolia wept ce in hae 
PCCON Ge tee wor ee 


Port, Col bore: ca.c soe 
ROGtALL Ope depee eae tee 
Prescott Pec. Ackk.. See 


RETIRE Wie sets. vines sites 


St. Many orth esycrcink cee 
Sb NOMLASi Aer ey ama a oe 
DARMIA Ga tase oe ane 
Saultustolariou, see 
SilCOO. tee eee ee 


Una OL melts as 
SERA n ON qaeeetame eras ere 


AP ysMovvich eM oc anes 


1929. 1930. 
$ $ 
33,572 43,780 
17,914 17,454 
20,135 20,837 
6,832 12,654 
40,889 40,919 
15,282 16,159 
18,724 20,343 
15,382 16,392 
91,137 21,094 
87,636 80,445 
64,519 66,457 
18,8 19,396 
9,937 10,831 
16,830 16,986 
9,750 10,701 
12,456 12,119 
102,019 101,567 
12,406 12,208 
588,842 645,694 
13,557 14, 187 
10,679 10,884 
9,343 10,463 
14,764 14,775 
24 628 24,163 
17,937 15,016 
24,755 24,859 
14,595 14,059 
107,539 110,695 
9,809 10,018 
25,918 25,329 
120,500 134,173 
19,786 20,075 
33,940 35,229 
15,095 15,674 
500,379 537,324 
9,803 10,281 
21,742 21,419 
19,221 19,840 
18,949 18,820 
15,445 16,279 
30,324 22,937 
138,723 145,267 
58,974 63,183 
17,200 16,902 
11,410 11,724 
40,812 42250 
113,341 112,172 
631,412 653,419 
48 611 50,525 
31,023 24,988 
14,730 15,025 
33,451 33,023 
26,395 27,984 
109,181 120,646 
12,725 12,788 
16,855 17,510 
62,318 59 265 
25,626 28,765 
21,222 21,088 
14,165 16,213 
21,951 23,094 
24,978 26,668 
94,943 103 ,692 
17,221 16,932 
63,754 66,339 
63,453 65,525 
67,074 70,020 
31,129 34,772 
27,019 27,354 
64,954 66,850 
12,517 12,900 
63,676 79,747 
11,866 12,191 
14,110 14,753 
37,787 33,791 


Name of Post Office. 


Walkerton? sis acess ae os 
Wallaceburg s.9.,..sacee es 
Waterloo: a0... oe 
Welland} 4, Ah ae 


Wino bait ee ememmte ee nee 


Totals for Province.. 


Manitoba. 


ING@apawWadtacnss a. eee 
Rortage lavPrairic eae 
Sie Onitacesee. feces eee 


Totals for Province.. 


Saskatchewan. 


Ejoydminsterseaasecee 
Maple: Cree kee sa1.40.0o 
MolOrt:.. Uicm ec men note ee 


isdales a saneeeere tne 
WeyiDUrne meee cere 
ViOrktOn ea eae ee eee 


Totals for Province.. 


GAIT OSC Meta Aas ok ee 


MGACOMDC-. eee wee tare. ee 
cethibridvemenraccsenees 
Modicine Hate. samo. oa-- 


Meoreville: ses fece5 obs 
Vermilion: 25m. Aine 24.0; 
Wetaskiwin <. c-naasesar 


Totals for Province.. 


1929. 
$ 


6,953,828 
19,241 
11,387 
13,899 
41,077 
40,841 
20,535 
13 ,923 

449,497 
it 71 
55,651 


14,252,868 


107,270 
21,559 
11,468 
28 393 
15,936 
26,910 
10,787 

3,665,522 


4,454,547 


12,439 
11,195 
19,381 
11,497 
14,726 
10,860 
14,973 
15,765 
140,047 
29,107 
46,248 
932,892 
11,203 
346,800 
13 ,851 
35,396 
8,797 
32,220 
31,534 


3,103,373, 


2,362,824 


1930. 


$ 


7,134,172 
20,443 
11,381 
14,521 
43,311 
42,816 
23,069 
14,599 

485 ,512 
11,756 
59,407 


14, 764, 298 


109,977 
22,800 
11,156 
28,712 
20,750 
25,526 
10,582 

3,672,536 


4,484,988 


33,320 


3,082,497 


19,708 
699 , 182 
15,646 
21,970 
541,387 
12,172 
10,326 
11,086 
76,830 
43,796 
19,307 
10,030 
11,083 
10,030 


14,230 . 
2,429,178 


ee eee eee 
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79.—_Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


$ 
British Columbia. 

RO tWHOKe ts ce 15,736 
Cranbrook. ve sareti.< iets 21,264 
EMITIBAT Sector ecce sss 19,335 

BING ke et ee tae oe ote 16,477 
IKTIIQODS. s ec ce hereivccsare wens Soeeos 
PVDLOWHE ce ote. aa 22,464 
Barmaberloy 21..A8h.4.%% 8,829 
PNEMAIGAS A: oor bark is oo 28,998 
DNBISOW AN, ete en. Ahi 41,654 
New Westminster........ 82,811 
ONGIEDONE Se arte oe ec: 19,188 
PortsA lbemi-2e.. asta: 10,257 
Powell Rivers aceh. ses. 12,330 
Prince George............ 13,916 

rince Ruperts cc cs ieee. 34,375 
MUO VEIStOKG eae. 16,777 
Trail pam ein felie) we fal wos cauatch. ste at ier's jaws 2 6 ’ 44 
MEARCOUV OT, cus aN, le ica: 1,404,441 
WET See tn Vs acs. 28,732 
SVECEOVIOUN. 5.2 ok cscon alors 2 288,907 


Totals for Province...| 2,707,811 


Name of Post Office. 1929. 


193). Name of Post Office. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ 

17,050 

22,313 Yukon. 

19,772 

16,642 Totals for Yuken.... 13,117 12,934 

35,086 a 

23 ,847 

10,023 

30,114 

43,997 Summary. 

92,794 

20,042 || Prince Edward Island..... 150,313 160,057 

TE LOM INoaiscotianns... cae at Iespoonuzs 1,417,663 

13,494 || New Brunswick.......... 1,310,742 1,402,374 

NAS 2 Sa QudpeGhaocser ees abet 7,148,650 7,799 ,962 

Sex02 Sul Ontanioemcnts carte 14,292,858 | 14,764,298 

16,6290", WeanitOba...sceaccsso 0. 4,454,517 | 4,484,988 

29,192 || Saskatchewan............ 8, 1083s. 3,092,497 
TASH OSL ALD Olba kamen ede. cclanin 2,362,824 2,429,178 

31,159 || British Columbia........ 2,707,811 2,871,639 

29C 26Fde YUKON ues tas ae ee oe 158 Lf 12,934 


2,871, 639 Totals for Canada....| 36,879,268 | 38,435,590 


89.— Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1890-1910, and for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1930. 


Norz.—For all other years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


; Net Expendi- : 
Fiscal Year. Berens? ee Deficit. Surplus. 
$ $ $ $ 
ee Ste ee OP Ae ask PERI OR. 5 Leta s pee e oleicln 2,357,389 | 3,074,470 717,081 = 
Spee eer, se SSD Go. 1 PERLE Fs ok ss. bvkiade olen « 2,729,790 | 3,593,647 800, 857 ee 
ER er ar Oh oo Rai nn Svinies Saas erkiee oe veers 3,183,984 | 3,645, 646 461, 662 = 
chet, ERS Ae cele» Mee ee ne 5,125,373 | 4,634,528 = 490, 845 
0 SERS RS a ee ee ee ee ae 7,958,547 | 7,215,337 - 743,210 
ote a Recent et $6 ORE Be ae Mai es ae oe OOP Ina REE OR ho 9,146,952 | 7,954,223 = 1,192,729 
ONES SRS Gy SR ee ee ae Se 10,482,255 | 9,172,035 = 1,310,220 
ere er Se om ae ENG Tc nds pel nls Set de aclen v0 12,060,476 | 10,882,805 = eee 
SURE Men Creek. FAT. OS oso peng SEW AD «ic oh, Sete etd 12,956,216 | 12,822,058 = 134,158 
(ak “espe Oe NR a ea lo 13,046,650 | 15,961,191 | 2,914,541 = 
eee te 7 (a2 hw NS. SM. ke ket AGE ES «se Peah. dies 18,858,410 | 16,009,139 = 2,849,271 
ee ep ae, Gee Be... BLE OU Wh. eee ean 20,902,384 | 16,300,579 = 4,601,805 
an NS ac GRR gM Se a a ea 21,345,394 | 18,046,558 2 3, 298, 836 
Seer es a he PS) 2 eee ORT ES fs ak ras 21,602,713 | 19,273,584 = 2,329,129 
Beet hee Pea. $5825. kb chO sek» dodene gis) 24,449,917 | 20,774,385 = 3,675,532 
eRe 8, We. 855.254 ROG Wa Nb esl MUSES 26,331,119 | 24,661,262 s 1,669, 857 
NE EE a. DOE SS, So GEE A ARE ee nes ASS og 26,554,538 | 28,121,425 | 1,566,887 2 
RN a i din Rice k Seis als vin > die lale ch yaw aco be 29,262,233 | 27,794,502 - 1,467,731 
ee ne tN. td... RES ATR AKL. Su. EES. 3 29,100,492 | 28,305, 937 = 794,555 
SS Pe et ee ek Oe 28,581,993 | 29,873,802 | 1,291,809 = 
I ee Fars bls i) eh dee SR adi dhdase ees 31,024,464 | 30,499, 686 = 524,778 
Sed ae A Ae ee cs oe 29,378,697 | 31,007,698 | 1,629,001 = 
EMRE ats Ls cy Seat sk ss core ca ohh sae oaactaphe 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 | 1,850,041 = 
ns BRR Soe ne a ae 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 | 2,312,154 = 
Renae ne ee Wi te... s 5 SE wh. lag eenbenss 32,969,293 | 35,036,629 | 2,067,336 = 


1‘*Net revenue’’ is exclusive of salaries and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. 
The gross revenue in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, was $39,984,126. 
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Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office 
savings banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, for 
example, there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an 
amount of $3,342,574. In 1930 the number of offices had increased to 6,209, 
while the value of orders issued was 60 times as large as in the earlier year. In 
the following tables, illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it 
will also be noticed that the large number of 17,525,979 money orders, repre- 
senting a value of $197,699.353, was issued during 1930. The number of postal 
notes received and paid was 8,466,055, with a value of $15,578,489. It may be 
added that postal notes are issued payable to bearer and are in general use for 
the transfer of small sums, but money orders, on the other hand, are payable 
ic order at a designated post office. Statistical tables showing deposits with 
the Government saving banks since Confederation and combined business of 
Post Office and Dominion Government savings banks, 1925-30, are included in 
the chapter on Currency and Banking. (See pp. 914-5). 


81.—Operation of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended June 30, 
1991-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1930. 


Norse.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. 


Value 
Payable in— of Orders 
Osdey of (ORI thucopetde Othe 
: rder ac of Orders in Other 
Fiscal Year. Offices in jokes Issued in Countries, 
Canada. ee Canada. Payable in 
Canada Other Canada 
Countries. c 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
TOOIA Ae str ccete ese 1,904 1,151,024 17,956, 258 14,324, 289 3,631,969 2,592,845 
GOD ete. siectacs ate 2,066 1,446, 129 23,549,402 18,423,035 5,126,367 3,575, 803 
OOS est tee ene Qiekao 1,668, 705 26, 868, 202 20,761,078 6,107,124 4,604,528 
TOO 4 ee ca tien eee 2,214 1, 869, 233 29,652,811 21,706,474 7,946,337 5,197,122: 
RRO aaa teat en cari din 2,494 1,924,130 82,349,476 23,410,485 8,938,991 5, 602, 257 
LGOG Weer. Se one. 2,676 2,178,549 Sie BOOW OLS 26,133,565 11,222,108 6, 533, 201 
1G07a(Gem03.) eee 2,789 1,845,278 382,160,098 21,958, 855 10, 201, 243 5,393, 042 
L908 er ee eee Rone 2,918 2,990,691 49 974,007 31, 836, 629 18,137,378 7,933,361 
Dh ts en ee ea 3,114 8,596, 299 D2 O2denlo 30,001,002 16,050,218 7,794,751 
OLDE Serer eis eA Soo bt A178, 752 60, 967, 162 41,595,205 19,371, 957 8,048,467 
OB LoS Wee seers 3,501 4 840,896 70,614, 862 45,451,425 25,163,437 8, 664, 557 
TOLD i Ae ee 3,673 OM heeion 84,065,891 52, 568, 433 31,497,458 8,712, 667 
LOTS nant epics Seen, 3,923 8, 688 , 563 LO oSe272 61,324,030 39,829, 242 9,081,627 
OTL Aa tee re ans lakes 4,274 7,227, 964 109, 500, 670 66,113,221 43 , 387,449 9,807,313 
NOL EE eh She cate 4,499 6,990,813 89,957,906 64,723,941 25, 233,965 9, 707,383 
HOt Qirere ee Saas Oe Sch |, 4,690 Tie WAR Sys 94,469, 871 75,781,582 18, 688, 289 9,868,137 
MON Mn eo k ee es ak 4,810 8,698, 502 119, 695,535 97, 263,961 22,431,574 9,704,610 
TOMS fee Pee 03.5, 4,930 9,919, 665 142,959, 167 116, 764,491 26,194,676 | 9,385,627 
OU Oe ete ota: 4,953 9,100, 707 142,375, 809 116, 646, 096 25,729,713 10,351,021 
1920) seers. : Seen ae, 5,106 9,947,018 159, 224 , 937 135, 201,816 24,023,121 10,050, 361 
OF Ei Re ra, 5,197 11,013,167 iia,b2snoce 155,916, 232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
i Pe se ers Aiwa 5, 266 10,031,198 139,914,186 124,316,726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
1OZS. er eee eater Dood 11,098, 222 143, 055, 120 126, 617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
LAE ce ee eee ee 5,472 12,561,490 159,855,115 141, 620,372 18, 234, 748 13,508,396 
1925.23. 5255 Pee 5,578 13,435,448 163,519,320 145,769, 761 17,749, 559 13,957,613 
T9262. oo ee 5, 706 14,784,230 | 177,840,231 | 158,844,831 18,995,400 15,600,917 
IG2UR ES ae 5,797 15, 760, 994 188,219,777 167, 200, 859 21,012,918 15,532; 678 
OOS Rar trex oe cece neers 5,923 17,505, 563 200,773, 403 177, 880, 036 22,893,367 15,398,181 
LOZ Ry 2 aicluzutcharste 6,066 17,210,316 203,129,237 179, 833, 100 23, 296, 138 14,096, 027 
LOS Oud eee ices ode 6,209 17,525,979 197,699,353 174, 285, 024 23,414,329 


14,016,240 


we 
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Attention may be drawn to the difference between the value of orders issued 
in Canada and payable in other countries and those issued elsewhere payable in 


Canada. 


This difference (about $9,398,000 in 1930 and about $33,580,000 in 


1914) represents to a large extent remittances made by immigrants and to 
travellers in foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of the large amounts 
sent out from Canada, and is an essential figure in the computation of our 


balance of trade. 


82.—Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Province. 


Money Order Offices in— 


Cerne yi Eos ah ates 2 nas ane er 
Prince Hdward fslands.- 0.0 023.....2.- 
UNOS ASCO boe cater pany +s ejsiole crepe odes 


ee 


Teil Sere SERS oe oe aly By ait ee bie ara ae 
BritishsCalwnbian.t¢.. ooo. 0h8e. wees: 
COE ORTIUODY nlc cscs cee ces wees 


Receipts for Money Orders Issued in— 


ee 


Cr 


es 


ee 


Alberta 


ee 


Ce 


Canada 


i 


i 
Ts se isis ee 6s ww ely Se ke eS we Be Be 6 6 8 els 
ee 


ee 


BMIGEON ey Meese elle. Careredhitiea ewe 


1926-19390. 

1926. 1927. 

No. No. 
5, 706 5,797 
67 68 
376 382 
266 269 
1,218 Uppy 
1,614 1,632 
380 391 
769 779 
541 555 
470 478 
5 6 
14,784,200 | 15,760,994 
109,072 120,521 
959,404 1,020,974 
562,454 599, 785 
2,020, 164 2,250,437 
4,354,157 4,589,798 
1,042,751 1,134, 566 
2, 853, 667 2,994, 600 
1,754,065 1,851,985 
1,119,514 1,188,970 
8,952 9,358 

$ $ 
177, 840, 230 |188, 219, 778 
1,314,360 1,459, 751 
10,486,131 | 11,093,311 
6, 638,410 7,057, 262 
23,145,950 | 25,869,584 
49 243,261 | 52,035,548 
12,506,314 | 13,708,401 
37,639,210 | 38,338,614 
22,286,484 | 23,327,073 
14,436,505 | 15,124,890 
1938, 605 204, 744 

No. No. 
13,671,206 | 14,531,587 
44,799 45,996 
583, 247 610, 237 
890,121 1,019, 185 
1,445, 221 1,696,197 
4,841,161 DAlps ; coo 
3,157,140 3,145,486 
1,556,973 1, 650,023 
602,717 613,617 
548, 709 595,953 
1,118 1,138 


1928. 


1929. 


No. 


17,595,563 | 17,210,316 


132,449 
1,082,898 
625, 937 
2,680, 292 
4,814,717 
1,251,054 
3,476, 742 
2,128,610 
1,302,149 
10,715 


$ 


209, 773, 403 
1,558,411 
11,498,537 
7,272,069 
27,320,599 
53,329, 608 
14,024, 147 
41,740,502 
27,807,168 
15, 986, 960 
235,401 


No. 


15,576, 988 
46,171 
628, 956 
1,091, 069 
1,898, 228 
5,177,944 
3,469, 756 
1,890, 988 
718,610 
654,089 
Jove Wf 


133,302 
1,082,210 
658, 700 
2,614,493 
4,674,538 
1,240, 124 
3, 280,063 
2,149,257 
1,365,931 
11, 698 


$ 


203,129,237 
1,577,370 
11,755,770 
7,508,412 
27,915,322 
53,392,573 
14,362,604 
41,087,022 
28,505, 695 
16, 764,171 
260, 298 


No. 


15, 928, 705 
50,295 
641, 589 
1,045,897 
2,372,736 
4,929,503 
3,462,363 
1,957,848 
767, 880 
699, 147 
1,447 


1930. 


17,525,979 
151,000 
1,177,126 
726,631 
2,859,337 
4,813, 685 
1,240,430 
3,057,750 
2,056, 748 
1,431,630 
11, 642 


197,699,353 
1,711, 244 
12,746, 149 
8, 236,195 
29,319, 688 
53, 684, 637 
13,771,051 
35,195,400 
25,212,265 
17,570, 154 
252,565 


No. 
16, 261, 451 
55,022 
670, 986 
1,148, 453 
2,760,896 
4,886, 156 
3,337, 598 
1, 833 , 069 
831,021 


736,320 
1,430 
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82.—Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal 1 Notes fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1926-1930—concluded. 
Province. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Rece pts for Money Orders Paid in— $ - $ $ $ $ 
Canada -e3 2 e ee Lee, See aes 174,567,687 |183,192, its) 192,416, ed 192, enh 189, rea 749 
Prince Haward Usland =. qastassneeee « 839,312 861, 882,195 922,183 962,828 
INGE SCO LIA sae ko ae aerate: 7,576,330 UG 890, a de 962, 408 8, 123, 644 8, 615, 554 
INewsBrunswitkas..6. cae oe eee 11,572,570") 12,0622877 | 127157, 5000 TE 8965720 12,492,358 
QuebOCin sete act: sce Oe eee 19,421,896 22,009. 406 23, 235.516 97.166, 302 30,400,388 
Ontario: tects Beek. Rae. eae 56,418,617 | 59,382,950 | 60,099,268 | 55,864,338 54,669,931 
Manitobaat...crtin Jace akeer. aoe 38,633,180 | 39,240,302 | 40,905,097 | 39,171,978 35,474, 587 
Saskatcmeate teste meee eee 20,182,252 | 20,930,351 | 23,908,547 | 24,484,599 21,527,686 
Jase Of 2 oh 2 un a Sp aA aple  CO oS i NR 8 10,480,898 | 10,822,206 | 12,581,954 | 13,610,889 13, 784, 609 
BritishColumbia wae ae eee 9,416, 130 9,952,841 | 10,650,011 | 11,162,557 11,595,062 
Vukom Verritoryigie «004 51. aoe os hee 26,501 30,515 34,485 36, 509 ODE lak 
Postal Notes— 

Total notes received and paid...... No.| 6,821,378 | 7,197,896 | 7,490,169 | 7,912,970 8,466,055 
Total value, including postage stamps 

LEWD Gb.Co(6 lane AA wen SAS woe, Po eree Aug $ | 15,340,056 | 16,183,119 | 16,673,633 | 16,670,112 15,578,489 
Commission réceived........:...... $ 168,918 176,440 179,487 184,309 188,098 


Postage Stamps.—The value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest five fiscal years, as shown in the statement of revenue 
in the Postmaster General’s reports, was as follows: $30,166,763 in 1926, $26,- 
226,473 in 1927, $26,200,776 in 1928, $26,475,541 in 1929, and $27,101,853 in 1930. The 
decrease in the value of the stamps sold in recent years as compared with 1926 is 
no doubt partly due to the reduced rates which have become effective, but another 
factor is the rapidly increasing use of devices for prepaying postage in cash. 
Receipts from this source were as follows: $3,895,185 in 1926, $6,068,722 in 1927, 
$7,467,611 in 1928, $8,410,255 in 1929 and $9,045,805 in 1930. 


Air Mail Services.—The air mail service inaugurated about Christmas 1927 
has developed rapidly. In the first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown 
was 9,538 and the weight of mail carried, 38,484 lb.; for 1928-29 the figures were 
308,161 miles and 321,584 lb.; and during 1929-30, 688,219 miles were flown and 
425,280 lb. of mail carried. The proportion of mail carried to miles flown 
has decreased each year, owing to the extension of the service to new and 
relatively thinly populated areas which have not enjoyed a frequent mail 
service in the past. Apart from the fact that these services will build up 
in the course of time, the benefits accruing to Canadians in isolated com- 
munities are sufficient to warrant such expansion of the service as has been 
made. 


In December, 1929, the air mail route between Fort McMurray, Alta., 
and Aklavik, N.W.T., was inaugurated. This route extends for 1,676 miles 
down. the Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie rivers to a point nearly 300 miles 
within the Arctic Circle. Remarkable regularity and dispatch have character- 
ized the service. New mining camps of northern Ontario and Quebec were also 
linked up by air mail in December, 1929. 
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The principal development of 1930 has been the organization of a daily 
air mail service between Winnipeg and Calgary via Moose Jaw, Regina, and 
Medicine Hat, with a northern link to Saskatoon, North Battleford and 
Edmonton. This service expedites the transcontinental movement of mails 
by 24 hours. 


The following statement, from the Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 


shows mileage flown and weight of mails carried by air during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


83.—Mileage Fiown and Weight of Mails Carried by Air, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


Single Total Weight of 


Route. Distance. Trips uite Distance Mail 
Scheduled. igs Flown. Carried. 
miles. No. No. miles. lb. 

Lac du Bonnet and Bissett............... 82 48 48 3,936 18,926 
Pron treal—Ramouski .... s02 fee bose ence esas 330 124 112 35,560 68, 672 
NEoniresl— Ottawa con... eee steele ee lanes 110 62 51 5,610 2,801 
Moatreal—Detroi te s5.c.0 5 ee ess lelocsin. oes 5574 446 423 216,952 24,761 
DMisatrenl=——AlbaAmyG. 6 sa. 5 iiMeele 0000 e Seiale 200 313 293 52,817 20,444 
Narrow lake—Sioux Lookout............. 1623 164 164 26,790 73, 827 
The Pas—Kississing, superseded by 

Cranberry Portage—Kississing......... 45 96 96 4,650 30,878 
Leamington—Pelee island................ 22 220 198 4,356 21,967 
Quebec—Seven islands...............000- 345 74 74 25 030 26,791 
Seven islands—Anticosti...............5. 120 18 10 1,200 4,181 

|| Eastbound 

Moncton—Charlottetown via Summer-| 100 |) : 

sidé on eastbound trip. Vonpowe 86 71 6,265 28, 836 

0 

Soncton—Magdalen islands............... 200 24 22 4,000 8,154 
Rete dO ESR Be aie as. « Sets Brace ice o-oesaie Varied. Varied. 58 10, 758 13,540 
Montreal—Saint John via Moncton and 

COTTE! OVTORMSWS Fl 5 7 ee hr BRN ic, Go eee eee ee 613 80 69 34,297 1,940 
Montreal—Moncton via Saint John....... 467 92 80 32,526 1,350 
Oskelaneo—Chibougamau................ 130 30 26 3,380 989 
Winniper—Calearyd. occ ..c clteelsc os00 vince 770 |\ 
Regina—Edmoston via Moose Jaw........ 509 |f 180 173 82,653 8, 274 
Montresl— Toronto s. cacao 0s sle%s area 330 180 164 53,596 7,140 
INGEGULO—-DUlialO. ph... os eto somes 100 237 oe 2h t52 SON ea 
Moatreal— Quebec. is, cok 6 6 hes we etek 134 110 101 13,065 431 
Mackenzig RiveR SERVICE:— 

ae ae Sait AS Pe | \ ee) \ ap = \ 

t. Smith—Ft. Resolution............ ; 1 4 
Ft. Resolution—Ft. Simpson.......... ( 101 19 49,126 24,657 
Ft. Simpson—Aklavik................ J 51 8 
iON aa ee a - - - 688,219 425,280 


1 Minimum trips scheduled. 


The conveyance of mail by land, water and air entailed a 
total expenditure of $15,525,812 during 1930. Land transportation (largely that 
by rural delivery) cost $6,554,150; railway carriage cost $7,804,999; conveyance 
by steamship cost $532,793, while that by air cost $633,870. These amounts were 
paid solely for services rendered as carriers. In addition, however, considerable 


Subsidies, etc. 


mail is carried, on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by steamships and 
steamship lines which are especially subsidized by the Government. Table 84, 
showing amounts so paid in 1928, 1929 and 1980, follows:— 
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84.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-1930. 


Norz.—The figures in the following table were kindly supplied by F. E. Bawden, Esq., Secretary, 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce. They appear annually in the ‘‘Public Accounts’’, issued by the Finance 
Department and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Service. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ 
Atlantic Ocean— 
Canada and South Arica. ccc. cess tierce oe omic: aereeiere cote _ 100,000 125,000 114,583 
Eastern Canada and Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine....... - 100,000 110,000 
Pacific Ocean— 
British'Columbiavand Australian secs. sass cee oeeree reteeete eae - - 61, 600 
Canada and New Zealand, on the Pacific. ............csseeeee: 100,000 103, 183 100,000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte islands.......... 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies...............scesecee: 24,000 27,000 33,000 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound...............cceeceeeces ; 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 24, 800 24,800 24, 800 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway.................. 24,107 25,000 25,893 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver island..............esee000: 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Local Services— 
Baddeck-andslonae i. 8.2.0. arts oc sl sve MPA Ce ee 10,500 10,500 10,500 
Charlottetown and: Pictou! ....0. ee eaten ee eee 35,000 35,000 35,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf................. 5,000 5,000 5,000 
DalhousteyNi.Bs, andiCarleton: Quotasiesnsseses tere een 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Grand Mananjand the mainland! #22742 <ek cc eee en ele eeecr 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Haliiaxiandibayast..luawence sc initia ale ates sterner 2,400 2.400 4,800 
Halifax: Cansoind, Guy soorou.c 4 seek ce ee eee eee 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Halifax, Lballave and LaHaye: River porte: -..2 eee. ceo. soe 5,596 5,538 6,000 
Halifaxand Sherbrooke... 5. ste cena en a ota eee - 1,500 1,500 
Halifax, South Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports........ 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Halifax, Spry Bay and Cape Bretonports ... 24.06. «<<... 2 «ser 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton..................s0e00% 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Mainland, Miscou and Shippegan.............ccccccccceccceees 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Mulerave, Arichat and Petit Aer.Gratassencsc ane eee 13,000 12,868 14, 285 
Mulgrave nad Canan sere Me en ere Fe ante seed 27,400 27,400 27,400 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 14,000 14,000 13,955 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)...............-- ~ 32,900 20, 562 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, calling at intermediate 
ports on the Miramichi river and bay...................00. 4,500 4,500 4,500 
Parrsborough, Kingsport and Wolfville. ................0cse0: 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Pelecislendtand theamamland &, cs.toeatece ss scone on oe cae eer 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Pictou; Muleraveand! @heticamp os. woas.cse aa. Benne oe ee ieee 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Pictou, New Glasgow and Antigonish Co. ports...............- ~ 1,000 1,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands................2,..++: 50,000 50, 000 50,000 
Port Mulgrave, St. Peter’s, Irish cove, and Marble mountain. . 10,350 10,350 10,139 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 
north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence.................--- 85,000 85,000 85,000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspé, and other ports on the south 
shoreiotithe cull of Stolawrencesns.. ose ccm ee nee ee oe 690, 000 60,000 60, 000 
Rimouskivand eointeiaux Outardess os iene ee eee 7,500 10,000 12,500 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports. . 13,021 15,000 14,625 
St. Catherine’s bay and Tadoussne wt, 0. 0.4 Se ered 3,500 4,663 5,000 
Saint John and Bear river, and other way ports................ 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Saint John and Bridgetown Tea heate a tile Sal On TRO Os eee ere ee ors 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Saint John -and-Centrevilles corr. 2 ties A ee - 764 - 
aint. J ON MANAM DIS yee rant er Ae ert ace ete ne 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Saint John, Digby, Annapolis and Granviile.................... 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the bay of 
Band is. 3 eee ok car. Sa Ces Re ee ees Se 3,500 4,500 4,500 
Sant wonn and. Minas Bastin porises eee eee eee 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports..... 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 15,000 18,000 18,000 
Saint John and Weymouth). Ste. Stee Pah oe ne ee 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor, N.S...............e000- 467 500 500 
Sydney and bay St. ‘Lawrence, calling ALWWAVADOLUSEeate a eames 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast : 
of Gane. Breton: : 8, mene te ee te ee eee 18,000 18,000 18,000 
S POV aneyoand Ww hivycocomac hime che ee i ee era es 13,000 16,000 16,000 
Lroisthistolesiandsues UScoumallss. 1 = see cs eee eae ee - 1,000 = 
Grant to the province of British Columbia for the improvement 
of the mail service on inland waters in that province ARE 3,000 3.000 3,000 
Inspection of subsidized steamship services........c.....0e0000- 4,450 4,507 4,294 


844,591 | 1,026,375 1,083, 436 
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CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES.! 
PART I.—LABOUR. 
Section 1.—Occupations of the People. 


This section, formerly appearing in the Labour and Wages chapter of the 
Year Book, has been transferred to the Population chapter, where a fairly 
extended analysis of the occupations of the people in 1921 appeared at pp. 134- 
147 of the 1929 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). 
Its chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of 


this Statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, 


the administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of 
workmen employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided 
by grants of public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other 
information relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly 
periodical known as the Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department 
was administered by the Postmaster-General, who was also Minister of Labour. 
It was constituted a scparate Department under the Labour Department Act, 
1909 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 111). 


~ The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1927, c.-112). At present 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 57), the 
Government Annuities Act of 1908 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 7), the Technical Education 
Act enacted in 1919 (RS:C. 1927, c. 193), the White Phosphorus Matches Act 
of 1914 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 128), the Combines Investigation Act of 1923 (R.S.C. 
1927, c. 26), the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 156), the Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act of 1980 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 30), and the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act of 1980 (21 Geo. V, c. 1). The scope of the Department has 
increased in other directions, especially in the investigation of the cost of living 
and in connection with the International Labour Organization of the League 
of Nations. Reference is made elsewhere in the present volume to the operations 
of the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (see p. 872), the Old Age Pensions Act 
(see p. 739), and the Technical Education Act (see p. 922), also to the proceedings 
which have taken place under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923 (see pp. 
748-9). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, (R.S.C. 1927, c. 112), has attracted considerable favourable attention 


1 The sections and subscetions of this chapticr, with the exceptions of Section 3; Section 7; 
and Section 9, Subsection 3; all of Part I, have been revised by, or under the direction of, 
H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. The information in Section 
3, Part I, has been obtained through the courtesy of the provincial Departments of Labour 
or Bureaus of Latour, and that in Section 7, Part I, has been revised by the chairmen of the 
respective prov:ncial Compensation Boards. 
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from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it for- 
bids strikes and lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public utilities 
until the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and 
investigation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third 
on the recommendation of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister 
himself. After their report has been made either of the parties to the dispute 
may reject it and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, only 
in a small percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to 
other industries with the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a 
judgment was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
declaring that the Act as it stood was not within the competence of the Dominion 
Parliament.1 So at the ensuing session of Parliament amendments were made 
to the Statute, with the object of limiting its operation to matters that are not 
within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. It was also provided by these amend- 
ments that the Statute should apply in the case of “ any dispute which is within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any Province and which by the legislation 
of the Province is made subject to the provisions of this Act”. 


The Legislatures of six of the provinces, namely, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have taken advan- 
tage of this provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes 
of the classes named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. 


A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1930, shows that during the 23 
years 729 applications were received for the establishment of boards of con- 
ciliation and investigation, as a result of which 499 boards were established. In 
all but 388 cases, strikes (or lockouts) were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of schedules of minimum wage rates, which are 
inserted in Dominion Government contracts and must be adhered to by con- 
tractors in the execution of such works. The number of fair wage schedules 
prepared, from the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolutions in 1900 up to the end 
of the fiscal year 1929-30, was 5,139. The number of fair wage schedules and 
clauses furnished during the fiscal year 1929-30 was 484. 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada was expressed in an 
Order in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, and amended on April 9, 1924. As 
drawn up at that time it was applied to contracts for building and construction 
operations, also to contracts for the manufacture of certain classes of Govern- 
ment supplies. The policy required that the current wages rates and working 
hours of the district should be observed in the case of all workmen employed, or 
if there were no current rates or hours in existence, then fair and reasonable 
conditions in both respects. Contracts for railway construction to which the 
Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of subsidy or 
guarantee, are likewise subject to fair wages conditions. The policy has, more- 


1 See page 241 of the Labour Gazette for February 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this Statute. 
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over, been extended within recent years to cover contracts for works carried out 
by the several Harbour Commissions which have been aided by grant of public 
funds. 

An Order in Council was passed on Dec. 3, 1929, providing for the payment 
of current wage rates to workmen employed in the construction, alteration, 
extension, maintenance and operation of works for the utilization of water powers 
under licence from the Dominion Government. The Fair Wages Clause was also 
inserted in an important agreement made by the Dominion Government with 
one of the paper companies for the cutting of pulpwood in the province of 
Manitoba, under which the company agreed to pay to those employed in the 
industry wage rates not less than those generally accepted as current in each 
trade or occupation in similar industries, and to maintain conditions of labour 
not less favourable than those prevailing in similar industries in the district. 

On May 30, 19380, an Act of Parliament was adopted, known as the Fair 
Wage and Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930, which provides for the payment of cur- 
rent wages rates to all persons employed on contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, 
provided that the wages in all cases shall be such as are fair and reasonable. 
This Statute also directed that the working hours of persons while so employed 
shall not exceed eight hours a day. It was further declared that the foregoing 
conditions are to be applied to all workmen employed by the Government itself 
on the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work. 

On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except 
in cases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the 
application of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or in the public interest, 
the hours of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that 
time been required to work more than eight hours daily should be reduced to 
eight hours a day, with a half holiday on Saturday. 

The Department of Labour is frequently consulted by other Departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 


Labour Gazette——A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, 
has been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment 
in 1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and 
of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to: 
labour legislation, wage rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of 
staple commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the 
proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, 
legal decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, pro- 
ceedings under the Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general 
or current industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed through- 
out Canada, and the statistical and other information contained therein is con- 
stantly used in connection with wages and other issues between employers and 
workers. A subscription charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. 
Information as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept 
up to date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in 
the Labour Gazelle, Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports 
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containing the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during each year, together 
with an introduction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. The 
first of these reports was based on a consolidation of Dominion and provincial 
labour legislation as existing at the end of 1915, which was made from the most 
recent revised Statutes and the subsequent annual volumes of Statutes up to 
1915, and which formed the Department’s report on labour legislation for 1915. 
Reports on the labour laws enacted in the four succeeding years were published 
in regular order. In 1920 a further consolidation was brought out and annual 
reports supplementary thereto were issued in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 
1926. A third consolidated report on labour legislation containing the texts of the 
Dominion and provincial labour laws up to the end of 1928, was issued in 
December, 1929. A supplement containing labour laws of 1929 was issued in 
1930. The Department of Labour has also published various articles dealing 
with provincial labour laws, indicating the extent to which these have been 
standardized and the differences which exist. 


The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 
engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in June, 
1919, by a Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, and this view was endorsed 
by a resolution of the National Industrial Conference held in September, 1919. 
A commission established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, of employers and of workers, to consider this sub- 
ject, met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 1920, and formulated recom- 
mendations looking to greater uniformity in provincial laws relative to work- 
men’s compensation, factory control, mining, and minimum wages for women 
and girls. 


Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 on Industrial Relations dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils, the Commissioners urging the adoption in Canada of the principles 
underlying Whitley Councils and kindred systems. The subject was also dis- 
cussed at the National Industrial Conference of 1919. The committee to which 
the matter was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for greater 
co-operation between employer and employee and stating their belief that this 
end could be furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. In- 
formation respecting such organizations, furnished by employers throughout Can- 
ada, has been assembled and published by the Department of Labour in the 
form of a special bulletin, which also contains facts regarding similar systems in 
other countries. . 

The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations, 
in reporting to the House of Commons on Mar. 27, 1928, recommended that the 
Government should establish a National Civil Service Council, composed of 
representatives of the Government and of the organized Civil Service in equal 
numbers, to consider and advise the Government upon matters of mutual con- 
cern to the Government and civil servants in their respective capacities as em- 
ployer and employees. Subsequently, invitations were sent out to the eleven 
larger Civil Service organizations to name representatives to a joint meeting for 
the purpose of drafting a constitution for the proposed National Civil Service 
Council. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 2232 of Dec. 22, 1928, there was established an 
Advisory Committee on the Civil Service Superannuation Act to advise the 
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Treasury Board in respect to matters incidental to the administration of the 
Act. This Committee is composed of five representatives named by organizations 


of civil servants and five named by the Government, of whom three are named 


by the Department of Finance, one by the Department of Insurance and one 
by the Department of Justice. The Committee began its sessions in January, 
1929, and is still functioning respecting matters affecting the superannuation of 
public employees. 


Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 
1900 and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 
an Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this 
never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in British Columbia (1917), 
in Saskatchewan (1920), and in Alberta (1922). 


The Quebec Department of Labour.—This Department was formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 
separate Deputy Minister, but at the session of 1921 the Legislature created each 
division a distinct Department. 


Its duties include the institution and control of inquiries into important 
industrial questions and those relating to manufactures, and it may collect useful 
facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to the Quebec Bureau of 
Statistics. The Department is charged with the administration of provincial 
Acts respecting trade disputes, factory inspection, maintenance of fair wage 
clauses in Provincial Government contracts, superintendence of licensed registry 
offices for domestic workers, inspection of boilers and foundries, prevention of 
fires, establishment and maintenance of provincial employment offices, the issue 
ot educational certificates to wage-earners under 16 years of age, together with 
the inspection of heating installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces. 
The Department’s functions also include the qualification of electricians and 
contractors in that line of business, and the qualification of stationary engineers 
and firemen, and the inspection of boilers registered under the Interprovincial 
Code, together with the registering of the blue prints in connection with the 
construction of boilers. The Department publishes annual reports outlining the 
work performed. 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister 
and a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the 
Bureau of Industries which had been formed in 1882 as a part of the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture, to collect and publish statistics relating to 
the industries of the province and (later) to administer the first Factory Act 
of Ontario proclaimed law in 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour attached to the 
Department of Public Works was authorized to collect and publish information 
relating to employment, wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations and gen- 
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eral conditions of labour. Several investigations were made regarding such 
matters and the first free employment offices were opened by the Bureau of 
Labour. In 1916 this Bureau was in turn superseded-by the Trades and Labour 
Branch, also under the Ministry of Public Works but administered by a Super- 
intendent. The establishment of the Branch had been recommended by the 
Ontario Commission on Unemployment and the expansion of the work under- 
taken by the Branch and the increase in the demands made upon its resources 
led to the creation of a special Department of the Government by the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, 1919. Following certain changes in the Ontario Cabinet 
in September, 1930, the Honourable J. D. Monteith became Minister of Public 
Works and Labour. 


The Department of Labour administers the following Acts:—The Department 
of Labour Act; The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; The Steam Boiler 
Act; The Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act; The Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act; The Employment Agencies Act; the Apprenticeship Act; The 
Regulations respecting the Protection of Persons working in Compressed Air; 
The Minimum Wage Act. The Department is required to maintain employment 
offices, to collect information respecting employment, sanitary and other condi- 
tions in work-places, wages and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any sug- 
gested changes in the labour laws of Ontario. The representatives of the De- 
partment of Labour have right of access to offices, factories and other work- 
places at any reasonable hour, and may be authorized to hold inquiries under 
the Public Inquiries Act. The Department publishes annual reports which cover 
the work of the officers employed in the administration of the various Acts 
assigned to it and contain much statistical and other information pertaining to 
labour. The Minimum Wage Act is administered by a board of five persons, 
two representing employers and two representing employees, with an impartial 
chairman; two of the members are women. In September 1930 the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission and the Old Age Pensions Commission were transferred 
to the newly-formed Department of Public Welfare. 


Manitoba Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the Manitoba 
Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of Public 
Works; an amendment of 1922, however, stated it may be attached to that or 
any other Department, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. 


The Bureau is established to co-operate with employers, trade unions and 
others; it is charged with the enforcement of the following Acts:—The Mani- 
toba Factories Act; The Bake Shops Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; 
The Fair Wage Act; The Electricians’ Licence Act; The Elevator and Hoist 
Act; The Shops Regulation Act; The Public Buildings Act; The Minimum Wage 
Act; The Steam Boiler Act; the licensing of cinematograph projectionists under 
The Public Amusements Act; The Fires Prevention Act; The One Day Rest 
in Seven Act. 


Saskatchewan Department of Railways, Labour and Industries.—This 
was created as a separate Department by an Act passed in 1928. It is presided 
over by the Minister of Railways, Labour and Industries, assisted by a per- 
manent Deputy Minister. The functions. of the Department include the follow- 
ing:—Administration of the Factories Act and Elevator Regulations, the Steam 
Boilers Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, the Act protecting the payment 
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of wages to certain employees, the Mines Act, the Minimum Wage Act, and the 
Order in Council respecting fair wages in government contracts, also of all mat- 
ters connected with railways over which the Government of Saskatchewan by 
any Act may have control. It is also charged with the operation of public free 
employment offices; the collection and publisation of statistics relating to em- 
ployment; wages and hours of labour throughout the province; strikes and other 
difficulties; trade unions and labour organizations; the relations between capital 
and labour, and other subjects connected with industrial problems; the com- 
mercial, industrial and sanitary conditions. of employment; raw products of 
Saskatchewan and their industrial possibilities; such other matters as may be 
related to industrial development; the protection of game as outlined in the 
Game Act. ; 

Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau 
of Labour, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under him 
a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish 
information and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may 
be assigned to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts 
are:—The Alberta Government Employment Bureau Act; The Minimum Wage 
Act; The Boilers Act; The Factories Act; The Theatres Act. The Bureau issues 
annual reports. 

The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour, 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour 
organizations and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among 
the Acts under the jurisdiction of the Department are:—The Minimum Wage 
Act for Female Employees; The Male Minimum Wage Act (passed in 1929); The 
Hours of Work Act; The Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act; The Factories 
Act. The Department also operates the employment bureaus within the prov- 
ince. The Deputy Minister of Labour is ex officio Chairman of the Board of 
Adjustment under the Hours of Work Act of 1923, which, with exceptions, pro- 
vides for the eight-hour working day in industry, and is also Chairman of the 
Male Minimum Wage Buard. Annual reports are published by the Department, 
containing much information respecting labour matters. 


Section 4.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization. ! : 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 

The Organization comprises the permanent International Labour Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets 
annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, two of 
whom are government delegates, while two represent the employers and the 
employed respectively. Fifty-five countries are members of the International 
Labour Organization, including all of the important industrial countries of the 
world except the United States. 

1 On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; 


1924 Year Book, pp. 666-670; 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-678; 1926 Year Book, pp. 679-681; 1927-28 
Year Bcok, pp. 735-737; and the 1929 Year Book, pp. 725-727. 
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The International Labour Office functions as a secretariat of the annual 
conference, and also collects and publishes information on subjects relating to 
industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of 24 persons, appointed by the International Labour Conference, of 
whom 12 represent Governments, 6 represent employers and 6 represent workers. 
In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body is charged 
with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance”. 
Canada was designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of the 
eight states of “chief industrial importance”. The Minister of Labour .is the 
Government representative on this body. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, is one of the 6 workers’ representatives 
on the Governing Body. 


The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form 


of draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national Govern- 
ments which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. A two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of 
either a draft convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, 


the Member States are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommenda-. 


tions before the authority or authorities within whose competence the subject 
matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action. Thus the findings 
of the Conference only become binding in the various countries concerned if 
and when action regarding them is taken by the latter. 


Most of the proposals dealt with in the successive meetings of the Labour 
Conference since its establishment in 1919 have been adjudged by the law officers 
of the Crown in Canada to fall within provincial jurisdiction. The draft conven- 
tions and recommendations of the Conference have in all cases been brought to 
the attention of the Dominion Parliament, while those which dealt with subjects 
within provincial control were also referred to the Provincial Governments. 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising 
out of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. 
These have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International 
Labour Organization but also with the different Departments of the Dominion 
Government, with the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


Replies have also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various ques- . 


tionnaires issued by the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties 


has necessitated a close study of the different technical questions which have © 


figured on the agenda of the various conferences and at the meetings of the 
Governing Body. A bulletin entitled “Canada and the International Labour 
Conference”, issued by the Department of Labour in February, 1922, furnished 
information respecting the International Labour Organization and the subjects 
which had received attention at the hands of that body. Comprehensive articles 
dealing with the proceedings of the annual sessions of the International Con- 
ference have been published from year to year in the Labour Gazette. These 
articles contain the text of the various draft conventions and recommendations 
of this Conference. 
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Fourteen sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held. 
Thirty draft conventions and 39 recommendations have been adopted at these 
annual gatherings. 

The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference have, among 
other subjects, related to the following :—hours of labour, measures for the avoid- 
ance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, employ- 
ment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of 
immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of 
emigrants on board ship, workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, sickness insurance, minimum wages, prevention of accidents to 
dockers, forced labour and regulation of hours of work of salaried employees. 

Up to December, 1930, 414 ratifications of these conventions had been 
registered with the League of Nations, of which 8 were conditional or with de- 
layed application; 23 had been approved by the competent national authority ; 
and 162 had been recommended to the competent national authority for 
approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—The 
action taken by the Dominion and the Provincial Governments on the draft 
conventions and recommendations of the International Labour Conference has 
been summarized in the articles on this subject published in previous Year 
Books and referred to in the footnote on p. 753. 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization; this sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the 
principles on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of the 
different groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is 
also made in this annual report to the principal international labour organizations 
with which the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 

Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations 
whose headquarters are located in a foreign country, v7z., the United States. 
This condition is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from 
one country to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by 
Canadian workmen who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly out- 
numbered those who came from that country to Canada. As industry was 
further developed in the United States there arose a number of unions of various 
crafts, and with these the Canadian workers soon became affiliated. With the 
development of industry in the Dominion, many of these Canadians returned to 
their native land, bringing with them the gospel of trade unionism and collective 
bargaining as a means of protecting their rights. In many instances these trade 
unionists became the nuclei of strong bodies of organized workers formed in 
Canadian cities. 

The usual résumé of the origin and growth of the trades union movement 
in Canada has been omitted in this edition, owing to considerations of space. 
The interested reader is referred to pp. 712-714 of the 1930 edition of the Year 
Book and to “ Labour Organization in Canada, 1929”, published by the Dominion 
Department of Labour. This latter publication presents the history and present 
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organization of trades unionism in the Dominion in a very comprehensive man- 
ner. The following paragraphs give a short sketch of the present organization 
of the five main groups into which Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil), the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was 
formed in Toronto in September, 1873. This organization held its second and 
third annual meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious 
depression of the later ’70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, 
feeling the necessity of the wage-earners of Canada having a medium through 
which to express their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another 
trades and labour congress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 47 delegates. 
On the summons of the Toronto Council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, 
assembled on Sept. 14, 1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside 
of the province of Ontario was represented. A permanent organization was 
effected at this meeting under the name of “Trades and Labour Congress of 
the Dominion of Canada”. This was the title of the organization until 1895, 
when the title “ Trades and Labour Congress of Canada” was adopted in prefer- 
ence to “Canadian Federation of Labour”. Since 1886 conventions have been 
held annually, the 1928 meeting in Toronto being counted as the 44th. The 
Trades and Labour Congress is representative of international trade unionism 
in the Dominion, the bulk of its membership being drawn from the international 
organizations which have local branches in Canada. According to reports for 
1929, the Congress received payment of per capita tax on the Canadian mem- 
bership of 59 international bodies and also from two national organizations 
which had their entire membership in the Dominion, their total membership 
being 119,109 comprised in 1,452 local branches. With other affiliations and 
unions directly under charter, the Congress had in all at the close of 1929 a 
membership of 126,638 in 1,500 branches. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
was organized Mar. 16, 1927, by labour bodies not eligible for membership in the 
old established Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. One of the promoters 
of the new body was the Canadian Federation of Labour, which was formed as a 
result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of 
Knights of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of 
members of crafts over which existing international organizations claimed juris- 
diction. With the formation of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour the 
Canadian Federation passed out of existence. At the close of 1929 the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour had eleven central bodies in affiliation, with a 
combined membership of 51,461, as well as 22 directly chartered local unions, 
with a membership of 1,471, making a total combined reported membership of 
52,429. 


Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close of. 


1929 there were 85 international craft organizations having one or more local 
branch unions in Canada, four more than the number recorded in 1928. These 
bodies among them had 1,953 local branches in the Dominion with 203,514 mem- 
bers. The membership of the two industrial unions with branches in the 
Dominion was 26,865 comprised in 49 branches. With these figures the total 
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international trade union membership in Canada at the close of 1929 was 230,- 
379. The international craft organizations represent approximately 63 p.c. of 
the total of all classes of workers in the Dominion organized under trade union 
auspices (Table 2). 


Canadian Central Labour Bodies.—There are in Canada 25 Canadian 
central labour bodies, 18 of which are in direct opposition to the international 
organizations. In some instances these Canadian central labour bodies have 
been formed by secessionists from international unions. The combined member- 
ship of the Canadian central labour organizations on Dec. 31, 1929, was 53,277, 
comprised in 639 local branches (Table 3). 


Membership of Independent Units.—There are 31 independent local labour 
bodies in the Dominion, 30 of which had a membership of 10,820 at the end 
of 1929, the remaining one not reporting. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent 
unions, one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 
these several bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a 
duplication of unions and bring the independent bodies under the banner of the 
international organizations, the Trades Congress denied them further representa- 
tion. The Knights of Labour assemblies gradually disappeared, but the inde- 
pendent unions continued to exist. Up to the time of the expulsion by the 
Trades Congress of those bodies which were outside the ranks of the international 
organizations there was only one Catholic union, that composed of shoe workers 
in the city of Quebec, which had accepted the social doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church and admitted a chaplain (a member of the clergy), this course 
being adopted in 1901 following the adjustment of a dispute in the shoe in- 
dustry in that city by the archbishop of the diocese. Some years later a number 
of other national unions were formed in the province of Quebec, all of which 
accepted for their guidance the declarations of Pope Leo XIII, who on May 15, 
1891, issued an encyclical on “The Condition of the Working Classes”, the 
provisions of which were subsequently proclaimed by Pope Pius X as fund- 
amental rules for workingmen’s associations. In 1918 a conference of national 
unions was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 
1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the later conference, numbering 
225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate 
the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in 
Hull, at which approximately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, 
a constitution to govern the new body was approved. The name selected was 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, and permanent officers were elected, 
the constitution and by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From informa- 
tion at hand, there are 106 National Catholic unions with a com.\ined member- 
ship of 25,000. 


One Big Union.—A number of delegates from Western Canada to the Que- 
bec convention of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, held a caucus at which it was decided to 
concentrate their energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in 
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accordance with their views. Some months later a meeting of delegates was 
called by the British Columbia Federation of Labour to assemble immediately 
following the annual convention of that body, which, for the first time in its 
history, met outside of the province under its jurisdiction, in Calgary. The 
conference assembled on Mar. 13, 1919, with 239 delegates present; the outcome 
of the meeting was the formation of an industrial organization, the “One Big 
Union”. On June 11, 1919, a conference of the advocates of the new body was 
held in Calgary to further the plans of the organization, which had a mem- 
bership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the outset the O.B.U. met with 
much opposition from the old-established labour unions, represented by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was opposed to the substitution 
of industrial unionism for the existing system of craft unions. According to 
information supplied the Department by the general secretary, the O.B.U. at 
the close of 1929 had 44 units under charter, one of which was located in the 
United States, as well as: two central labour councils (bodies similar to trades 
and labour councils), the combined reported membership being 22,890. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1929 the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada was given 
by the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 2,002 local 
branches with an aggregate membership of 230,379; Canadian central labour 
bodies, 639 branches and 538,277 members; independent units, 31, with 10,820 
members; National Catholic unions, 106 with 25,000 members; grand total 2,778 
local branches and 319,476 members. As compared with 1928, this represents 
an increase of 125 branches and of 18,874 members. 


Table 1 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada since 
1911. 


1._Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-1929. 


Year. Members. Year. Members. 
TOU Late oom crocs series ae oe an 1335 132H01920 weeny, ie tere Ce Meee. ee eee 373 , 842 
LO ire aitcYs cect AOR ue 5 RS EERE G0) T20 We LOZ Vet ae char, ad vcicieeeina ts che ard a ee 313,320 
LOLS PRUE Bets 2 ne eat 175. B99 NM POR ORAS x. 3 Mok Ce. Cette ee ae ee 276,621 
LOUA AS Aton eat Bee eee eee 166; 163:4t 923 AA. Ubi eer eae eo eee ees 278,092 
LOD ee oe TS oe Nand Dota od SORA * 143) 3434 S024 ee ee, Ae rer een eee eee, eee ae 260, 643 
1 EDD oleh et ve PON rane ee ae cael irr We Are TGOOSAOT, fi PODS pee el a ae et Beer ak eee ee _ 271,064 
TOU ery ee.t, So eee oe te. oe eae eae 204; O50 T9265 cu rrcecrte eas cist tot cla caine ceteris 274,064 
TOUS: Speeds; tetas Selec. eee tebe 248), SSW LOOT, cy chic ad thks eto bee aoe + ee eee 290, 282 
TOTS eps ois Sie: Se es LEAN Sy eeeeee B18 04192 8e Me an toes oss her eke. cet ete eee 300, 602 
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International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 2 gives the 
names of the 85 international craft labour organizations and the two industrial 
unions which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows:—(1) the number 
of branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1929, and 
(2) the reported membership. The reported figures in Tables 2 and 3 are given 
in italics where the information has been obtained from sources other than the 
headquarters of the indicated organization. 
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2.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 


NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1929. 


No. of Reported 
Branches | Members 
in Canada. | in Canada. 


International Organization. 


PECAN HOMOret On OL AIADOUL ~¢ « sc c os on n2k cng chien wiennives MAN Om CaN Va he ote 6 151 
Pe OE ENT rE HOUTA DION Smiee OR yp Caines Mae eh kite oe ebhie se SER cone Ooi = 500 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and.. 3 168 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Internatioanl Union of America............. 8 293 
Barbers’ International Union of America, JourneyMen..........0000ccee sees eee 37 1, 658 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of.................005 3 300 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 22 1, 250 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders.and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 35 3,116 
Bookpinders aternational Brotherhood of nce xcien cites Abc helas aoe sh. ne eey, 12 752 
Te ANG OME YY OLKOTS | LITION = wo wicasuce cor hoot eee Micelle oC eet Ly Sere Eten 9 iy ae} 
Brewery, Floyr, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 
BUS a ae utter is PRS etn eters Ve Sale Sie isi Ss Saat ds Sian aude asi SPE IE a 14 682 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America.......... 54 5,360 
Bridge; Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of. . 12 aa We 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International.:..........cccccceeecccesesvens - 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of..............020.0005 85 10,700 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood..........0..eeceeccceccees 1 24 
Cigarmakers: International. Union of America. ....coscs sweat gem deudeecul eset a 302 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union.................... 4 240 
Clotmine Workersiot America, Amalzamated.......c0ed0duesscss cdoeupenaaceours 15 7,0CC 
Commercial Lelegraphers’, Union of AMerica..;..o..cccccnevacesoarradcasccenneds 5 1,847 
Momdictores Oruer ol Slerpne Oars oo. sviecce t+ mcislewc.s av. de wa ary tis wi oc Sumber meee 1 15 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of................c0e cee ceeeeeees 43 AAG 
Hieyator Constructors, International Union Of). ...cccsdecccsensccdnesdcdenneces 5 284 
acinesecs, Mi Leriational WMIOnOr OPeratine’.. < + cclel we swidis bic ousinwied 4 sole srl» cuales lee 34 1,430 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of.................2+cececceeees 64 900 
ite Piers Aa Lerna tional ASSOCIA LION Ola. <i ois arcs seers cals 0-3 ayatevale'e « qgekeeslo ose loitorie 21 2,490 
MMITEVOOR KCL Le MIO ANLOTHALIONALS hk. iris, ancl ke ean Peco ki sa oh Neale moder wlome 6 2,000 
Garment Workers of ATROr Cle MnUOR S200 oat ccckh 6 oem Sacre aut tee 8 1,278 
Garment Workers’ Union, International iaares’ Pipe na cath Sat yp senna ARI, | me crea 10 1,500 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 4 130 
acs Or mere el mnion American Bln Foe utes ale an acini) o.ctero Maal cishasa’einin side Vere 3 107 
Glove Workers Union international cs, i. 08 6 ones cul coe felel cs se ceenees mee een - 9 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America..............0 0c eee eee 4 207 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, Inter- 
PPV SROYET Ls 6 cus ceiaeie ty 4 Oat tae peal ar agen amir! A AR aca icy gd ab MR ee 9 804 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispensers’ Internationai 
Tah ERIE EES ook Flahas see UR, REA RSI ae I a CH UO a eG nD SR 11 1,072 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, Amalgamated Association of... 1 36 
HO WEeLY WOrkers UNION, . Nterna biONSl a. caisu scises aioe siovenseie ciereee eo cee senate a ares 2 180 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal............... 2. cece eee ee 11 300 
diseatnerayorkers, international Union; United ic iisccicic cavers wardens oi cvs bedes ee genous 1 75 
ip Morrannerson America, ATIAlOAMIA tO. 25.) <cterec coe bis 09,4 we bs ais slshele je guar © Sue opanons 7 382 
Tipcomotive Enemocrs, Drovuerhood Ofs. : eho. Pl dee Be cnc ole ben ope Boal 103 5,637 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.................c0 eee ees 104 7,786 
oucshoremen s Association, Titernational. osc. i vecc. ceases os ees Ness gerum este yh ae 12 2,742 
Machinists, International AssoGiatiom Of. foo. ok csc eed oe ewe sew be RTS SS ae 84 8,993 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of...............0.ee cece cece eens 191 16,336 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Associatio 4 a8 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Wiciacon, IRATE CATA GEU oc sto cco mipaeoatnee vane eee 1 53 
MEG Os enS INtOrAAgONaAl WUNIOE s. csccc «sens 6 640: « sieisuatetpereuae Bch pa meieael's 3 109 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet............. ccc c cence ccc eeeees 20 912 
RAN we eSE Ons OFA 1 TICS, WI MTCOG oc us, .c oit ares, g po crs »eueun enero Rianeeedteuo nts calender Shes, saans 42 17,100 
WMoulderss Union of North America, International....20.060. ... kee eo neenen dee 33 2,077 
EN SLCt Ane AUOFICSI HOUCOEALION- OL (oss cise» ar 6 selowvoienild dee espe e-omcalpebetecblane\e iainionenait BY 8,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 33 2,325 
Papecnia kore. mtervationalmerotherhood Of... .c.. dae ale ob oe ole © Soyein seve se-010\y0"s 33 2,131 
autor Malkors diesoue ot INOrth AMOricay .% . .. cies.cic ence « acevo aiei'e + svolellinimeneie’s\einye) aye : 14 303 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada.............0.. sees eee 5 150 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International. ..............c00eeeee 6 406 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union............. 1 10 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative.......... 16 1.732 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen..,........ 36 1,700 
Parters. brockerhooGrol Sleeps Car ios oc ccn's cies ae Fisted cues ahaa PS ope bi a webersid tis - 40 
‘Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union, International Plate.............. 1 42 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International Dies eRe See oe 20 4,500 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
Re TiATEBENT OP LI) GOOG Ol iacian otic sais cie.clena s 916 cuatela/aw saaleratains is, aoe olivia a.susberasie tsa a 19 2,000 
«juarry Workers’ International Union of North America..................00008- 1 40 
Rauroagd siomaimen of America, Brotherhood Of... 0....0ccscecccsctenccsetneas 9 200 
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2.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluded. 


No. of Reported 
International Organization. Branches | Members 
: in Canada. | in Canada. 


Railroad al rainment Brocnernood Olana. occa cima c aie Onon Cea ne erate 95 15,455 
Railway Carmenof Ameriea, Brotherhood-of . s.20.s2. rss. see oe ee eae ee 116 157533 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Hmployees! Brotherhood’ Ol. sa... .eee en fsoten oo eres etme eee eee ete 61 4,523 
Railway. Conductors, Orderiols 2. Gries icone et ae c Cea eee ee 72 aeauo 
Railway, Bus and Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 
Streetiand Hlectricss) «cas en eee ee ee eee eee 27 10,191 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association..........ccccccccscccscecess a 237 
Seamen's Unronor America, international: - a eceeee se eee eh sees ee eae 1 270 
Siderozraphers,; international Associationiolasaee os seen eee eee te eee 1 ; 11 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical...................00ceee: 38 800 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International..................c0eeceeee 10 316 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen...................00- 18 300 
Switchmen’s Unionof North Aamerica, Gacersmone ce. ccletester a neha oe ciere aeieee 9 116 
(Ravlors’ UnioniofAmerica, sOUrNCY AMEN: «cae atc ea ner iota eter clin cet rea tere {3 286 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.. 14 1,185 
Textile Workers of America, United (including American Federation of Full 
Fashioned: Hosiery. Workers): ica sm can vce tes wa sac 0 RRO eee ee ee oe 5 1,105 
iran: Despatchers’ Association, Americans... srceecinee aio aetele oh iceree ee eien - 34 
ty posraphieal Union, International)... 2ou. oc oaccs eee eee eee eee 49 2,936 
Upholsterers international Union of America........-... «os ele eae nie Selene ic ehe 5 350 
PL OG TS x. sseto. «cake ceases erase oral one rete al wer sarasota te acces Ulcers. Tec eR nie ees er 1, 953 203,514 
OnerBig Unione neh et Panic tino aleral oth tre erate ed cree, On histo Rel cya ate ee oe eee 43 22,890 
industrialWorkers ot the Worlds... icc ci ain derelnceiser asters ee Ee 6 3,975 
Grand Dotalsics cosh hse .niae Gee eSee ke eo eS 2,002 230,329 


Table 3 gives the number of branches and the members of Canadian central 
labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1929. 


3.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada. 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS, 1929. 


No. of 
Branches | Members 
Organization. or Reported. 
Affiliations. 

Trades and Labour;Coneress'of Canadlasemnereni were coc ice ven cee nie rei 45 7,087 
Al-Canadian Congress of laboures tensa actin e reine oe ees eee oe 22 1,471 
Amaleamated Buildins Workersof Canadam ysis sec ee seeeie aera ee 4 170 
Amalzamated'(Carpentersiot Canaan sete ieee tener 16 2,054 
Amaleamated Civil servantsioi@ anata =: eke neat erent ene eae 39 4,386 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express: Bumploycesimes.: «cance ne ee 26 17552 
Canadian-Association of Railway bnemement., once: nie. ae eee eee 40 730 
Canadian Association of @tationary Hngineers...............cc cece ccc eccccees as 6 850 
Canadian Broker and Leased Wire Telegraphers’ ASSOCIATIONS fe coe a oe ee - 85 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees..................020.ccecvecseces 238 18, 694 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association...............-esecceccceevees 6 220 
@wmnadian Hlectrical trades Unionss-2 2 teen tte a eat er te eee iki! 1,011 
@snadian TheatricalArts andi@ratts Society aaa renee nee eee - 88 
CivailiService Associationiot Albertasa eee eee noe tee een eete tee 11 650 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks Wederationvs.. pin cone niem cre bene eee ae) 933 
Hiectrical' Communication Workersof Canads........0) oo) lees coe ee Fal 165 
Hederated Association oO; tuetter,Carricrs.) een tne et pee e ee ta ene ree 40 Wao 
Rederated Seatarers’ Union of Canada si). eee eee 3 1,485 

Great Dakes Seamen's Association of Canada eet en eee ee - - 
Industrial Union of Needle Trades’ Workers of Canada.................c0eceeeee 12 1,200 
Mine WorkerseU nionior GCanaGdarcne. oon meester cneien meme te tan Tiere cee ee 18 4,348 
National Associationol Marine Hinoineers:..s2.sne mae ee ee eee 15 1,388 
National Union of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of Canada............ 4 450 
Provineial Pederation of Ontario Fire Pighters) 90, eee ae ee ee ee ee 26 712 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating E agine CLR a a c Beste Ire 2 34 
United Postal timployeesior Canada cis o.0 00 en me ee re eee 36 1,875 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association..................+eeee: 2 864 
MM Otalss. core Seer ee eT te a ee ane 639 53,277 
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Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1908, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents 
and from press clippings. Table 4 shows the number of fatal industrial acci- 
dents reported to the Department during each year from 1926 to 1930 inclusive. 
The number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a 
percentage of the total number. Preliminary figures show 1,607 fatal industrial 
accidents in 1930. 


4,.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada by Industries, 1926-1930. 


Number of Fatal Accidents. Per cent of Total Accidents. 
Industry. |] 
1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930.1) 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930.1 
AP CUIGECS S75... fxtas POE RS de 151 162} - 194] 156 121} 11-6} 11-4) 11-6) 8-8} 7-5 
ORIOL Sema ee Betas aha Moniek 126 164 176 235 168 9-7; 11-6) 10-5} 13-3} 10-4 
Fishing and trappings... .........ees 71 125 43 54 35 5:5 8-8 2°5 3-1 2-2 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 

EFFECT 8 8S Spee fo pe ae 154 168 260 234 257) 11-8} 11-9} 15-5) 138-2! 16-0 
PP ANACHUNUNS sc 2cs oes oe oso da owls ae 184 153 201 250 189)) 14-1) 10-8) 12-0) 14-2} 11-8 
KOrNStTUCHION ee Os och. oes ea. 159 189 250 298 312)) 12-2} 13-4) 14-9} 16-9) 19-4 
Electric light and power?............. - - - - 40 - - - = 2-5 
Transportation and public utilities.... 351} 3221 387] 366) 316] 26-9) 22-8] 23-1} 20-7) 19-7 
rane hee tee LI 26 27 64 58 54 2-0 1-9 3°8 3°3 3-4 
DOOM wit ers Ries ks Bits vse, au cece 68 104 102 114 115 5-2 7-3 6-1 6-4 7-1 

IISORMAHCOUS TS cote ton cers t lead ceen 13 if - - 1-0} 0-1 - 0-1 - 
PROGAIS. fons sic series 1,303} 1,415) 1,677) 1,766) 1,607] 100-0) 100-0] 100-0] 100-6) 100-0 

1Figures subject to re.ision. 2Previously included under Transportation and Public Utilities. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1930 
according to causes shows that the largest number, 427, came under the category 
“by moving trains, vehicles, ete”. This includes all accidents due to cars or 
engines, including mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power 
vehicles and horse drawn vehicles, as well as accidents caused by moving imple- 
ments (both those impelled by power and those drawn by horses), by moving 
watercraft and by aircraft. The largest number of accidents thus caused, 121, 
appear under the heading covering persons being struck or run over by, or 
' crushed by or between, cars and engines, 66 of these victims being engaged on 
steam railways. Also, 97 were caused by automobiles and other power vehicles 
and implements, 97 were in connection with. watercraft (15 being in fishing and 
trapping and 37 in water transportation); 31 were due to derailments and colli- 
sions (20 in steam railways); 25 were caused by animal-drawn vehicles and 
implements (13 of which were in agriculture, accidents primarily caused by 
animals being classified elsewhere); 26 were caused by persons falling from or 
in cars or engines, 16 by mine and quarry cars; and 15 fatalities occurred in air- 
craft. 

Next in order as a cause of fatalities came falls of persons’, 307 in number, 
including 120 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc. (some of which resulted 
in drowning), 77 falls from elevations, 28 due to collapse of support, 27 falls 
from loads, etc., 16 from ladders, 9 into holds of vessels, 9 due to falls on the 
level, 9 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., 8 down stairs and inclines, and 4 due to falls 
on sharp objects. 
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“Dangerous substances” caused 305 fatalities, of which 78 were due to 
explosive substances, 72 to electric current, 54 to mine explosions from gas, coal 
dust, etc., 41 to hot and inflammable substances and flames, 33 to gas fumes, etc., 
14 to steam escapes, boiler explosions and compressed air, and 13 to conflagrations. 

Fatalities numbering 212 were caused by “ falling objects”, of which 73 were 
due to objects falling in mines and quarries, 67 to falling trees and limbs, 37 to 
‘objects falling from elevations, loads, piles, 19 to collapse of structures, 12 to 
breaking or loosening of straps, cables, etc., and 4 to other falling objects. 

There were 60 fatalities caused by handling of heavy or sharp objects and 6 
by the use of tools. Working machines caused 39, prime movers caused 59, and 
11 were due to hoisting apparatus. There were 45 fatalities caused by striking 
against or being struck by objects, of which 9 were due to striking against objects 
and 36 to being struck by objects. Animals caused 386 fatalities including 29 
caused by horses. 

The category “ other causes” includes 108 fatalities, of which 4 were deaths 
following infection, 33 due to industrial diseases, strains, etc., 5 to: drownings of 
which no particulars were available, 10 to shooting and violence, 32 to cave-ins, 
land slides, ice-jams, etc., 22 to lightning, frost, storms, sunstroke, and 2 accidents 
of which no particulars were available. 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the present position with regard to work- 
men’s compensation appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Can- 
ada at pp. 746-748 of the current edition. Details regarding the operation of 
the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the Provinces are given below. 

Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Nova Scotia—The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but only became effective on 
Jan. 1, 1917. During the thirteen years between that date and Dec. 31, 1929, 
accidents to the number of 92,638 were reported to the Board, of which 79,799 
were compensated as per Table 5. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was fur- 
nished only in special cases. ; 


5.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1929. 


- Nore.—The following figures do not include estimates for outstanding claims. 


Total 


Compensa- Medical ; 
Year. : ; : Total. Accidents 
tion Paid. Aid. Compensated! 
$ $ $ No 

SG ORY Be reer fs Le ook Se Oe 503, 257-89 201-90 503, 459-79 4,836 
AQIS) Pe He atcteie Sve 0 Ws cM ab ace eae We tne mate othe 826, 740-32 — 826, 740-32 4,931 
OED reas teat ateny pee aire ar ce heks byatele Wiel leic Rue ERE 629, 156-33 491-45 629, 647-78 4,949 
OO rae rect eyect tee Dilistay es cess cas al To tate Meee 1,135, 234-75 36,561-22) 1,171, 795-97 7,116 
19D Bee SPOS Wee, RAE teehee nich vara cake cate = (0D; To22L7 36,296-34| - 742,048-51 4,903 
DS eee ee fs Ne PEI oe 576,905 -81 40, 146-77 617, 052-58 5,022 
LODE Ae d aati Aes hae Sie =, Neate Lact stagione a 808, 559-73 56, 483 - 66 865, 043-39 6,248 
9 Dik ta, tepaties OR caste an Re AE oe 874,477-95 63,973 -66 938,451-61 5,786 
TOD Dias 5 ors Sayeed Oo OE Pe eeae c ic siuateeten 638, 786-87 68, 740-05 707, 526-92 5,340 
ee ee Oo Oe ae Oe ei WOR are 875, 939-70 84, 122-35 960, 062-05 6,652 
LOD te cmc one Cae « Aaa RSR eae ecto eee i eee 1,052,302-45 88,978-20) 1,141,280-65 6,871 
QOS SS SPOR ae. SRR. eee ime Se rec ee 1,076,074:41 95,068-44| 1,171,142-85 7,666 
LODO Fal cose his biee-oveicaviiate Boeken PATTER ee ato ee nes 936, 210-53 117,631-89} 1,053,842-42 9,479 


Co ee ee - 
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New Brunswick—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 
a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums 
paid out annually from 1920 as compensation and for medical aid see Table 6. 


6.—Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1920-1929. 
Fatal. Medical Aid. 
Weekly | Permanent , ; : 
shed Bee Te en Waar (ee pee wl cmgtcrtia 
tion. Disability. Expenses. Pan ect Transpor- Nursing 
is : tation. Service. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
iE Ue RE Suh is Sere a RR 195,063 73,440 sal 77499 128,158 39,324 15, 606 
a 159, 096 103, 054 3,661 188, 945 “7766, 631 22,378 
[EAS ae aaa oe A aaa ae 162,988 84,316 2,906 124, 088 76,046 31,568 
10D Seeks oc ee ee ee 204, 383 90,349 Se 130,339 83,530 35,935 
NOD a ete nL aye eee cor earcalare sos 203 , 946 113,555 3,425 162, 740 87,261 41,528 
THM Con be vets ici orcs eae 186, 946 90, 044 2,784 144, 285 84,897 38,920 
EVA hc Cone 5 pn PR PRONE 185, 624 76,780 2,008 93, 838 73,149 40,293 
Nie eh eran Ite nce cine wttne ais > > 211,692 103, 430 2,427 88, 299 79,481 43,994 
LOIS Aree IE Bal 217,890 116, 208 3,141 127,490 80, 212 51,984 
Tho esereers: SOc ACRES Ese SCR ROB 243,770 99, 266 3,388 137,667 | 85, 238 59,217 


Quebec—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of c. 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was 
brought into force by proclamation on June 9, 1928, operations of the Com- 
mission commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. 


The Quebec Commission dogs not itself insure employers against their 
liability under the Act, employers being required to insure in an approved com- 
pany, although certain large corporations are permitted to practise self-assurance. 
Table 7 shows the operations of the Board from Sept 1, 1928 to Dec. 31, 1930. 


7.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-1930. 


Acvidents “ 
Year. Claims. Compen- oe 
nated: ion Paid. 
No. No. $ 
MOO RoCacerton ins eser,< rset tors size Dataset yo} ciand <Staisloradrasue soe 8, 266 2,625 209, 764 
ee PE et eR Ene ort FL atal icthtah doh Tie caiein Sanat ac’ wile .o%aisvaneFotls 25,610 21,007 3,229,554 
SRO eee Le tate eens Pe eis sieee Jee AJsk.. we. eS 20,900 19, 850 3,792,346 


Ontario—Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in schedule 1, where the liability.is collective, 24 classes of industries 
pay various percentages of their payrolls annually to the Board and escape 
individual civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. 
The percentage of payroll collected by the Board is graded according to the 
degree of hazard in the occupation and ranged in 1929 from 10 cents per $100 
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of payroll in blue-printing to $10 per $100 in wrecking of buildings, erection of 
high metal chimneys, etc., and aerial testing. The average for all classes was 
$1.34 per $100 of payrolls which amounted to $559,429,000. Certain other indus- 
tries under schedule 2, including municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, 
telegraphs, telephones, etc., are made individually liable to pay the rates’ of 
compensation fixed under the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of the prov- 
ince, killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, are by special legislation 
placed on the same footing as those of private employers of the second class. 


Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the first 15 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 8. The 61,795 
accidents pard for during the year 1930 included: 427 cases of death, 15 of per- 
manent total disability, 2,959 of permanent partial disability, 28,220 of temporary 
disability and 30,174 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are 
all under schedule 1, as medical aid in schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is 
furnished directly by the employer. 


8.—Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-1930. 


| 
Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
Schedule 1. oe 2 
Year. |———_—_—_ and Crown 
Compensa-} Medical | Compensa- Rae x pepeaile Seno dule Crown. Total. 
tion. Aid. tion. : P 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
TOUS Fae. 692,389 1 200, 932 893,321 13,878 3,144 11 17, 033 
LOG cence 1,553, 653 1 451,710 2,005,363 21,269 4,806 17 26,092 
Odi eee ae 2,286, 955 83,5142 623 , 556 2,994,025 30,701 5,813 18 36,532 
LOUS eset rol lend, 369,346 763,511 3, 883,995 40,662 (ea 73 47,848 - 
TOU OS rere 2,808, 639 386, 299 997, 923 4,192,860 36, 236 7,918 106 44,260 
19205. eee 5,113,150 703,706 | 1,963,390 | 7,780,245 46,177 We 2e2 1,452 54,851 
1921S. 3,858,017 662, 794 1,668, 452 6,189,264 |} 36,272 7,666 1, 253 45,191 
LO 22 e see prem 8,417, 102 692,820 1,582,975 5,692, 897 42,139 aed. 1,148 50,411 
198 Ce eed 4,036,170 788 , 906 1,348, 786 6,173, 862 51,655 6, 080 3,374 61,109 
TOD4: Bote 4,052,288 835, 956 1, 234,576 6, 122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
1925... ae 3, 635,530 875,836 | 1,054,077 | 5,565,443 50, 883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
192654. 00- 3, 664, 040 988, 487 1,168, 825 OF OaLe oon 57,032 4,942, 3,942 65,916 
LOTR coc fan. 3,930, 418 1,062,860 1,091,378 6, 084, 655 62,063 5,412 4,504 71,979 
ODS 2h ae 4,565, 689 1,166,508 Tool cok 7,067, 948 69,011 5,815 4,572 79,398 
1.920 tise no aps 5,346, 621 1,385, 525 1,280,012 8,012,158 76, 029 6,008 5, 066 87,103 
LOS OR Ea 4,942,756 1,336, 046 1,144, 216 7,423,018 61,490 4,486 3,291 69, 267 
1 No provision for medical aid. 2 Half year only. 


Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which came into force 
Mar. 1, 1917, Part I of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupa- 
tions, is administered by The Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges 
insurance rates according to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by 
the workman being in lieu of the rights of action previously existing. The prov- 
ince, the city of Winnipeg, and certain corporations operating public utilities 
are permitted by the law to practise self-insurance. 

From the date of the coming into force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1929, the 
Board dealt with 66,612 compensable accidents and paid out $8,786,940 for com- 
pensation and medical aid. Of the accidents in 1929, 4,817 involved medical 
aid costs only, 5,278 involved temporary and 283 permanent disability, while 71 
resulted in death (Table 9). 
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9.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1929. 


: Accidents 
Year. ed eee Total. Compen- 
ea Sia z sated. 
$ $ $ No. 

Viet) Lo ine PI 1 bn 8 22 Se eae 9 eee 2 Qe 289,870 23, 002 312,872 1,323 
RAS SMe Se CRE vie cok ee ene Ret eee eee 304, 135 38; 121 339, 256 Liat 
UES: OE OR 2 2 9 Sa i Se nk Oe 285,772 40,748 326,520 1,805 
Lhe Se ing es A bg Te OR Sg i cen Rn a re eR 389,710 78, 566 468 , 276 2,509 
LERNER Ae erated ne SRETIaA | oeihoe od Pao ieee oes 527, 102 114,118 641,210 2,688 
EP vein, <n Wess 206 Ee 2. 3 se Re, SRS Re eR Cc Se ia Bee Ae 585, 292 156, 734 742,026 4,977 
Lee CO es Pree ea Ree ee Oe tees 624,581 161,805 786,386 4,933 
[LOE oS per Oe Ret 4 - SRST Cena Raia ciel Rae Spr iy aE ae’ 476, 722 155,166 631, 888 4,972 
TIES Pho hae A ao re i ge A ir NE ee og a 538, 781 178, 814 717,595 5,404 
TOC BAe Sita ke teak @ oe. hikes cys Code a tits da a 599,144 190, 023 789,167 7,046 
TLE es tel ince SE) eR Sit eee on eae eee, ee ae 605, 957 208,815 814,772 7,066 
Leese a5, ules Sa Ee hea RA ata ete en. bridles Soreness ay ae 812,328 250, 823 1,063,151 8,873 
OED een Ste btene AME ae Oho i areas tration patarcegs s Aah +g 893,991 259, 830 1,153), 821 10, 449 


Saskatchewan——The Workmen’s Compensation Act, being Chapter 79 of 
The Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928-1929, is administered by a Board of three 
members and was brought fully into force at midnight of July 1, 1980. This 
Act is similar to that of other provinces; certain railway employees engaged 
in what are generally known as the “running trades” are exempt from this Act 
but are covered by The Workmen’s Compensation Act, being c. 210 of the 
Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1920. 


During the first six months of operation 3,210 accidents were reported, 625 
of which were rejected, cancelled, or no action taken, leaving the number of 
claims compensated and in course of being disposed of, 2,585. 


There were 18 fatal accidents reported; also 15 accidents reported which had 
resulted in permanent disability at Dec. 31, 1930. 


These figures do not include accidents occurring in 1930 but reported in 1931. 


Alberta—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 
1, 1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries 
except agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. Rail- 
roading (except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act 
in 1919, and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen 
exempt from the operations of the Act. | 


Table 10 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 
1929. Of the 14,899 accidents reported in the latter year 72 were fatal and 146 
resulted in some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include 
sums transferred to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $2,247,756 
on Dec. 31, 1929, nor do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside 
to cover estimated liabilities. 
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10.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1921-1929. 


Compensa-| Medical Accidents | Accidents 


Year. tion Paid. | Aid Paid. Total. Reported. Compen- 
sated. 
No No. 
LOD ome oct eck csc altte sts cree dele, ereveutes ele eres 253 ,669 113 ,433 367,102 7,069 3,566 
1922.035 A. Val dace peas » OR e mace onthe. aeteee 265 ,326 134,252 399,578 7,518 3,314 
1 US 4: Se SO AB Rn er nS. 2S oe 323 369 161,732 485,101 9,160 4,268 
DU Ne 5 AACE Oe aS, SPER GCS CANE 241,090 127 ,3897 368,487 7,383 3,627 
1b Py AR <i LG, PRN Pi csic ie c Ppaeeeeeet ie 312,990 154,870 467,860 8 355 4,099 
192G. Sites oe oa re Oe seers 298 ,404 124,138 422,542 8,930 4,629 
1927 Etats oe ee Aan. 60. Oe mete ate SUL Ou ola Da Td, 533 ,324 i0,149 5,547 
1928. A ee ee, eRe ch oe 456 ,526 207 ,602 664,128 13 ,400 6 , 636 


1929: Fe) cers. o Rouges. Sameera f Soe s 507,438 2€5 , 636 773,,074- 14,899 7,138 


British Columbta—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1929 approximately 175,000 employees 
with a payroll of over $189,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employees are 
graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are 
required in addition to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages 
of employees and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical 
aid fund, which provides all necessary medical and surgical and hospital expenses 
for injured employees. For statistics see Table 11. 


11.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Boara, 1917-1929. 


Compen- Mecical Claims 
Year. ce paid Paid tease (gross). 
’ $ $ No. 

HWS Wy fect Oath ie ae a A iw adi de Salt Cm nts nna RR 603 ,274 62 ,668 665 , 942 13,685 
1 KD Re eens Aen Sh aPC La so or 3 OR Nee BLAMES Yom ane tht as 1,224 ,039 268 ,985 1,493 ,024 22,498 
POO Bor RAR RS rene cerca ne woth nite ORI TIE cre ees 1,394,696 289,108 1,683 ,3804 18,185 
VOD ORE eee ens oe ee ere re tO EE ee 1,709,759 397 ,451 2,107,210 20,905 
AVA Ee gees eel OBO RS ahh Rapctanee SO nme Prams Abide Mis ok ot aes coe Ae dhe Gila d2o 431,748 2,202 ,874 16,883 
DA Abana aM RAD ae sh cabo ied RR ivr tenons Duvet ui vce 1,767,260 457,196 2,224,466 19,647 
BES eda ate cet erect decease ROR rh ees Mine tak ¢ 2,157,918 514,762 2,672,680 24,184 
IC 2: Ese oe eer mh are) MP EnUpe ome care rns (REE cate 2,309 ,007 602,733 2,911,740 25,566 
TOQSE Sis SR ee A ce, ine eee et ae 2,419,372 618,942 3,038 ,314 27,563 
LOD Gra: Ft Be 8 ee caer Sead Gee cea ee een Ge 2,481,456 678 ,231 3,159, 687 30,365 
LOD COR ee ee UE Gots haere OO ctor ore na cee 2,654,200 643 , 594 3,297,794 30,065 
Vibe i aoercheret tear ie Ree SAA series SPs RaMeis clog SIs EAM Soe italy yin Se 2,898 ,021 688 , 446 8,586, 467 32,793 


LOZ Saket eed cae orig ates oe one eines spars He ope teat 3,588 , 626 752,623 4,341,249 36,750 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the 
Dominion Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 12 shows 
the number of disputes, the number of employees involved in disputes, and the 
time loss in working days for each year from 1901 to 1930 and the totals for 
the period. The items in the columns headed “time loss in working days” 
in the tables following are calculated by multiplying the number of persons 
directly involved in strikes and lockouts by the number of working days they 
are so affected during the time the disputes are in existence. The tables give 
the figures for previous years and a detailed analysis for 1929 and 1930. 

The statistics have been revised back to 1901 and summary tables of the 
revised figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 1930 may be found 
in the Labour Gazette for February, 1931, pp. 133-160. 


z 
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Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—In each of the years 1926, 1927, 
1928 and 1929 the time loss in “man working days” from strikes and lockouts 
was less than in any year since 1916 and less than in most of the years back 
to 1901, when the record was begun. This was chiefly because there were no coal- 
mining disputes involving large numbers of workers for relatively long periods 
of time. The number of strikes and lockouts in existence in 1930 was 67, as 
compared with 90 in 1929, slightly less than for any recent year, but the number 
of employees involved was 13,768 in 1980 and 12,946 in 1929, less than in any 
other year since 1915. Table 12 shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
existing in each year and the number beginning in each year back to 1901, also 
the number of employees involved, with the time loss in man working days in 
each year. The table includes figures as to coal mining and industries other than 
coal mining. The time !oss in 1980 was less than in any other year on record. 


12.—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada by years, 1991-1936. 


Industries other than 


Coa Mining. OcaieMinine 


All Industries. 


Num- Num- late of 
ber of ber of si (Sa 
Yoar Disputes} Number |TimeLoss|} Dis- | Number |TimeLoss ta Number} Time 
‘ in fo) in putes in of in Bixist- Begin- of Loss in 
Exist- | Workers | Working |) Exist- | Workers | Working || ~~ = ning | Workers | Working 
ence |Involved.} Days. ence | Involved.| Days. ie = in Involved.| Days. 
during during ey the 
year year. rae year 
1901 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329| 730,768 99 97 24,089} 737,808 
1902 3 510 10,120 122 12,199 193,181 125 124 12,709 203 ,301 
1903 7 5,410] 173,441 168 32,998] 685,518 175 171 38,408] 858,959 
1904 4 184 792 99 £1236 192,098 103 103 11,420 192,890 
1905 10 5,564} 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 96 95 12,513] 246,138 
1906 13 4,549] 146,622 137 18,833] 231,654 150 149 23,382} 378,276 
1907 13 8,990 102 ,824 175 25.070 417,318 188 183 34,050 520,142 
1908 ‘i 3,541 13 ,600 69 22,530) 689,971 76 72 26,071) 703,571 
1909 13 8,618 720,180 (Eh 9,496 160,483 90 88 18,114 880,663 
1910 3 - 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253) 246,324 101 94 22,208) . 731,324 
1911 6 9,890] 1,513,320 94 19,395} 307,764 100 99 29,285] 1,821,084 
1912 2 2,243 107 ,240 179 40,617] 1,028,546 181 179 42,860] 1,135,786 
1913 4 4,837 552,025 148 35,682 474,229 152 148 40,519] 1,036,254 
1914 3 2,500 280,800 60 Cade, 210,050 63 58 9,717 490,350 
1915 9 2,153 11,907 54 8,642 83,135 63 62 11,395 95 ,042 
1916 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268} 164,427 120 118 26,538) 236,814 
1917 21 17,379| 584,890 139 32,876) 538,625 160 158 50,255] 1,123,515 
1918 46 22,920 130,696 184 56,823 517,246 230 228 79,743 647 ,942 
1919 20 10,130 383 , 659 316 138,785} 3,017,283 336 332 148 915) 3,400,942 
1920 35 12,128 99 ,920 287 48,199} 699,604 322 310 60,327) 799,524 
1921 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801) 1,017,596 168 159 28,257] 1,048,914 
1922 21 26,475} 798,548 83 17,300) 730, 413 104 89 43,775| 1,528,661 
1923 23 20,814} 299,539 63 13,447) 372,211 86 77 34,261) — 671,750 
1924 15 21,201] 1,089,484 55 13,109} . 205,570 70 64 34,310) .1,295 ,054 
1925 17 18,672} 1,040,276 70 10,277) 153,005 87 86 28,949) 1,193,281 
1926 16 8,445 35,193 61 15,389} 231,408 77 75 23,834] 266,601 
1927 20 16,653 53 ,833 54 5,646 98 ,737 74 72 22,299} 152,570 
1928 14 5,033 88,000 84 12. 548% sb. 212 98 6 17,581] . 224,212 
1929 | . ‘8 3,045 6,805 82 9,901 145,275 90 88 12,946 152,080 
Bhs 15 6,228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 67 67 13,768 91,797 
C= oes Se A ee ES See ES eS eee ee ee aa EE ee a Sc... SS) 


tals 3881| 266,143!) 8,975,412] 3,463!) 716,3551)13,890,333] 3,851!) 3,736)  982,5931/22,865, 745 


1Figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are here counted more than once. 
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Table 13 is a record by months since 1925 and shows that the greatest time 
losses usually occur in the spring and summer months. The year 1930 was an 
exception, in that the greatest number of strikes originated in September and the 
largest time loss in February, followed closely by September and November. 
This large time loss was due to a strike of 500 fishermen at North Sydney in 
November, and to one df 1,300 coal miners at New Aberdeen in November. 
During September 1,400 .coal miners at Springhill, N.S., were on strike for over 
a week, and 260 coal miners at River Hebert for two weeks, as well as 170 
plasterers at Montreal for over a week. In February much time loss was in- 
curred through disputes involving 950 coal miners at Glace Bay for a day 
and 1,800 women’s clothing workers at Toronto, out for 7 days during February. 


13.—Monthly Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1925-1930. 


Disputes in Existence. Number of Employees Involved. 


Month. |---| HS 
1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. ] 1930. }} 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Janets keen: 12 9 4 8 7 5 ieool 823 170 444 794 2,169 
dN oPeA eee, 13 10 6 8 6 6] 3,066 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 
Maree oe oe. 14 15 7 11 14 4) 11,891 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 
Aprilemersnes: 14 14 lad 15 13 11} 12,156 924 1,980 1,823 2,369 386 
Mater emai 17 12 18 18 24 12)| 13,746 4,018 5,731 3,385 5,106 1,836 
JUNG ase ee 22 11 15 20 17 10] 14,871 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 
Tul yer. «4 18 15 11 19 8 6 13,458} 10,924 Srad2 Suoce 370 195 
Aust es. 16 10 10 20 ) 3], 13,430] 4,326 6,194 4,582 957 66 
Sentences. 11 2) 8 11 10 12 T3297) 25827 2,016 533 1,123 2,990 
Octe ere... 8 8 17 15 9 10 705 2.544 3,623 1,930 847) 2,240 
INIOWEeeeee bt 8 11 16 7 6 4,445 1133 1,633 1,440 738 2,000 
Deere er 7 4 9 11 6 8 1,802 198 301 277 1,684 125 
Votals!..... 87 77 74 98 96 67), 28,949) 23,834) 22,299) 17,581) 12,946) 13,768 
7 
Time Loss in Working Days. 
Month. See 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

SBE, FM ac Rept Pee rue ome he 4,115 8,321 1255 5,229 8,319 7,254 
He brtitacaa ge oteteke ak cess ts 24,061 13,296 4,780 3,143 21,760 14,360 
Mar 08a. eee t BS). Wee, 158 558 12)¢51 6,205 6,476 SHS 7,049 
AMSTEL SS aes. ee eee eek 195,536 8,554 13,042 20,907 24 ,288 3,616 
LN EN aa A arte, Deen eine errht ae es 194,359 48 497 PH AYE 34,733 39,152 9 , 293 
JUIN Soeeichs eee he 6 Oe Pee ae 211,863 33 ,589 14,430 24,901 6,231 4,007 
Jrbye Adsense sphere veh. sass Mee hue 211,533 50,710 12,187 21,380 1,279 DAR sy 
GAH OR, Bs tet ees thea ME Rs. 97,679 25 ,350 13 ,205 30,974 De ANh 529 
SSD baleen acer gottoctotenid ners 24,411 18,001 10,700 10,285 11,645 13,138 
COOGEE 5 i thy ees ee 8,364 33 , 294 35,415 30,481 7,858 9,931 
INOW. Sieve ork arcase: aia eet are 38 ,397 13 ,633 10,858 20,938 12,529 11,807 
IDeCy ae... - MAAS. sees 24 395 805 3,236 14,7€5 12,879 8,661 
MT otals) ji. eee 1,193,281 266, 601 152,570 224, 212 152, 080 91,797 


1These totals relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence or the employees involved 
during the year and are not a summation of the monthly figures. 


Table 14 is a record of industrial disputes, by provinces, for the years 1929 
and 1930. In 1929 the chief time loss was in Ontario, where strikes of some 
magnitude occurred among pulpwood cutters in the vicinity of Port Arthur, and 
among cotton factory employees and steel car riveters at Hamilton, and painters, 
plumbers and plasterers at Toronto. In.1930, the chief time loss was in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, and Ontario, due to disputes involving fishermen in Cape Breton 
Island, coal miners at Springhill, Nova Scotia, clothing factory workers in Mont- 
real, Que., and clothing factory workers at Toronto, Ont. 
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14.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Provinces, Number of Workers Involved and Time 
Loss, 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
: No. No. of Time Loss. No. No. of Time Loss. 
Province. of Workers | Working | P.C. of of Workers | Worxing | P.C. of 
Disputes.| Involved.| Days. Total. || Disputes.| Involved.}| Days. Totai. 
Nova Scotia....... 11 2,969 6,554 4-3 18 7,050 40,112 43-7 
Prince Edward 
island’. cs. ore = - - ~ ~ - - - 
New Brunswick... ~ - - ~ 4 186 1,311 1-4 
QilebeG...csneuceee 15 3,228 32,769 21-5 13 2,560 15,776 17-2 
ONCATIOng sees 40 5,456 90,736 59-7 18 3,472 28 ,299 30-8 
Manitoba.......... 5 144 1,529 1-0 - ~ = so 
Saskatchewan..... 1 56 200 “1 2 95 890 1-0 
Wlbartawturseees 3 321 10,142 6-7 5 174 2,260 2-5 
British Columbia... 12 691 9,920 6-5 7 231 3,149 3-4 
Yukon Territory. . 2 70 80 +] ~ = - - 
Interprovincial.... 1 11 150 a - - ~ - 
‘NotalSs. 901 12,946! 152,080 100-0 67 13, 768 91,797 100-0 


Table 15 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1929 and 1930, the most 
important during 1929 being in logging, mining, textile manufacturing, iron and steel 
manufacturing, and in building, while in 1930 -most of the important disputes occurred 
in the fishing, mining, clothing manufacturing, and construction industries. A diagram 
showing the time loss by groups of industries since 1901 appears on page 769. 


15.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Disputes. oe Time Loss. || Disputes. Bl ie Time Loss. 
Industry. Per Per | Man Per Per Per | Man | Per 
Num-} cent |Num-| cent | Work- | cent /Num-j cent |Num-| cent |Work-| cent 
ber. | of | ber. | of ing of || ber. of | ber. | of ing of 
ees Biase? See Total. Total.| Days. |Total. Total. Total.| Days.|Total. 
Log ping oe scre ee oe 3] 3-3] 1,075} 8-3] 25,725) 16-9 2] 3-0] 170) 1-2) 640) 0-7 
Fishing and trapping. . ~ - - - = - 2} 3-0] 700) 5-1/12,400) 13-5 
Mining, etc!.......000%% 10] 11-1] 3,115) 24-1) 15,885) 10-5 15| 22-3) 6,228] 45-2|24,183) 26-3 
Manufacturing......... 39| 43-4] 2,708} 20-9] 46,104] 30-3 21] 31-3] 4,939} 35-9/40,035} 43-6 
Vegetable foods, etc. 2H 262 63 -5) =1,012 7 Le eles 15] O-1] 250) 0-3 
Tobacco and liquors 1 1:1 Ze 2 60 0 - - - - = mo 
Rubber products.... 1 1-1 90 7 335 2 - = - - - 
Boots and shoes (lea- 
then)ispeeee ode 3] 3-3] 293] 2-3] 3,540) 2-3 1 eS 52) 0-3) 1,200) 1-3 
Fur, leather and oth- 
er animal products lj 1:1 37 3] 1,000 7 1} 1-5} 350) 2-6] 1,400; 1-5 
Textiles, clothing, 
BEC Rk ce scea ee ae 14| 15-6) 1,853] 10-3) 19,913] 13-1 11] 16-4] 4,295} 31-2/33,483) 36-5 
Printing and _ pub- 
lishing j...0.~6 aes 3] 38-4 61 A), SRR Y! 9 1] 1-5 8} 0-1 32) 0-0 
Other wood products Slaeorst ue locate at-0 204 “1 2} 3-0} 124] 0-9) 2,385) 2-6 
Metal products...... 11} 12-2 656 5-1] 18,706} 12-3 4 5-9 95 0-7} 1,285 1-4 
Construction.......... 29} 32-2) 5,766] 44-5] 59,084] 38-8 20| 29-9] 1,367] 10-0]12,367} 18-5 
Buildings and struc- 
tUTeS:....-... aaa 26] 28-9] 5,596] 42-2] 56,344] 37-0 16] 23-9) 1,252} 9-1111,198) 12-2 
Railway... ss... eee - - - - - = 1 1:5 20} 0-2 120) 0-1 
Shipbuilding.... 2} 2-2) 160) 1-2) 2,730) 1-8 - - - - - > 
Highway = - - - - - 1 1:5 Zo, eee 25} 0-0 
Canal, harbour, 
waterway......... 1 1-1 10 “1 10 0 1 1:5 32 0-2 150} 0-2 
GHeTs.3.cs.00 cae ae ~ = - - = - Lie Led 38} 0-3] 874; 1-0 
Transportation and 
Public Utilities... 3} 3:3} 204) 1-6) 4,104) 2-7 Si- 425] 278) 2-0) 652) —O"7 
Steam railways..... ] fy -68 “5 68 0 2 3°0 230 1-7 220 0-2 
Electric railways.... 1 1-1 36 3 36 0 - = - - = = 
Water transportation 1} 1-1} 100 -8| 4,000] 2-7 1jeyS 48} 0-3} 4382) 0:5 
LTaAderade saws. ote oe il 1-1 36 3 500 3 - - - ~ - = 
Hinsinces mee eee ecer. Weed 11 “1 150 1 - - = - - ae 
Services oo. sotens eee 4) 4-5 31 2 528 4 4) 6-0 86} 0-6] 1,520} 1-7 
Public administra- 
tion! fy.nie ec tn oe - - ~ - ~ ~ 1 1:5 40| 0-3] 3860) 0-4 
Recreational........ 3] «3-4 19 “1 516 4 sited 46} 0-3) 1,160) 1-3 
Business and_per- : 
SOURLT St ea 1 1-1 12 “1 12 0 - - - - - = 
Grand Totals........ 90| 100-0112, 946| 100-01 152,080} 100-0 67| 100-0|13, 768] 100-091, 797| 100-0 


1Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining; water service is under public administration. 
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Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—During 1929 and 1930, as in 
previous years, most of the disputes were in regard to wages, or wages and 
working conditions, but also during these two years a large proportion of dis- 
putes (and these included some of the most important) were in regard to trade 
unionism, usually concerned with union wages and working conditions, including 
recognition of unions, closed shop, etc. 


As in previous years many of the disputes during 1929 and 1930 were settled 
by negotiation; in 1930, out of a total of 65 disputes terminated during the year 
28 settlements resulted from negotiation. An appreciable number of disputes 
terminated in the return of strikers or by their replacement, 24 being terminated 
in this manner in 1929. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Subsection |.—Operations of The Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of The Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Par- 
liament in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


“(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


“(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of 
information between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and 
other matters; 


“(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment 
offices and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employ- 
ment”. 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appro- 
priated annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount 
that each expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of 
their employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occu- 
pations for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to em- 
ployers or employees for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a pro- 
vincial clearance system in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance sys- 
tem established by the Dominion Government, in order to secure the necessary 


_ mobility of labour as between localities in the same province or in different prov- 


inces. For the fiscal year 1930-31, agreements were concluded with all of the 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. Thus is formed the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada—a chain of employment offices reaching from Halifax to Van- 
couver. At the time the Act came into force only 12 provincial employment 
offices were operated in Canada. This number was steadily increased until, at 
the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobilization period, 
offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions have 
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reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 67 centres (on Dec. 31, 
1930), distributed by provinces as follows:—Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 7; Ontario, 26; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 11. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as 
the Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of 
the Dominion Departments of Labour and Pensions and National Health, the 
Provincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the returned soldiers. 
At the eleven annual meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held 
on Aug. 21-22, 1930, various recommendations and suggestions relative to em- 
ployment office administration were brought forward and presented to the 
Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of 
the Department of Labour. Table 16 shows the positions available, applications 
for work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920. During 
1930 there were 612,990 applications for employment, 386,034 vacancies and 
368,679 placements recorded, as. compared with 550,726 applications, 428,027 
vacancies and 398,367 placements in 1929. During 1930, 7 p.c. fewer placements 
were made than in 1929. Nearly one-half of all placements were of a casual 
nature, largely as a result of short terms of employment given, to persons other- 
wise unemployed, by municipahties and Provincial Governments on various relief 
schemes provided during the latter part of the year. All provinces except Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Alberta showed a decline in placements, the heaviest loss 
being in British Columbia, where a decline in the number of workers transferred 
for harvest work in the Prairie. Provinces was the outstanding feature. Con- 
struction and maintenance was the only industrial division to show a gain in 
placements. 


The ratio of vacancies to applications was higher in 1929 than in 1930, as 
was also the ratio of placements to applications. For each 100 applicants 
registered during 1929 there were 77:7 vacancies and 72:3 placements, while there 
were 63:0 vacancies and 60-1 placements for each 100 applicants in 1930. 


In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there are not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege 
of issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway fares at, the 
reduced rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1929, 30,896 certificates were 
issued, 17,230 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the 
despatching office, and 13,666 to workers going to points in other provinces. Of 
the certificates issued 3,408 were issued in British Columbia to persons proceed- 
ing to the Prairie Provinces to engage in harvesting operations; these travelled 
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at harvesters’ rates, which were cheaper than the 2:7 cents per mile rate. During 
1930, 13,938 certificates for special rates were granted, 10,746 to persons travelling 
to employment within the same province as the despatching office, and 3,192 to 
persons for whom employment had been secured in other provinces; these in- 
cluded 13 certificates issued for the special harvest rate from British Columbia 
to the Prairie Provinces. 


16.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
the ad cand a Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1929-1930,! and for Canada, 
1920-1930. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Registered. Notified. Effected. 
Province. Year. 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 

Nova Scotia......... 102 Orisa, 3. 53 2 5,027 4,359 4,930 4 352 4,795 3,738 
TSB0R ae Sl 4,817 5,486 4,397 5,097 4,336 4Do2 

New Brunswick...... LODO: sores GR. aR 4,962 5,139 4,581 5,204 4,487 5,040 
1OS0 Sekt ens a ke 4,721 5,417 4,118 5,547 4,026 Seoae 

Ouchecwerwws «i sees. LODO aS AI 40,766 10,021 19,379 8,790 LOR ii, 6,196 
AGSO Pe wore. tironie ak 33 , 749 11,316 12r 53 tadol 11,661 6,077 

Ontarios cin: bis orton 1026 eres aie 160,681 69,458 | 133,578 54,715 fy 122,283 41,814 
19SQeee es ee 206,866 70,676 136,475 43,655 | 133,644 35,118 

Manitoba. f.cccc.. NO2G ss ea ist ore erie 38 ,429 26,858 21,669 25,509 28,783 24,065 
1930. tae ee 41,061 22,277 22,675 19,866 24,759 19,254 

Saskatchewan........ AGZO ROE te eee 38,729 13 ,435 40,546 12,155 33,142 11,006 
1930. 8 Se 40,225 ests 33 ,092 8,563 30,423 8,135 

ADO RUG Saat croc. cites © LODO). wesc, sce ae 47,683 11,050 37,529 10,755 37,173 9,345 
1030328 5 35.-b oe 66,503 10,923 39,660 8,271 39,813 oe 

British Colum bia.2 ..7|1929.. .4.......2.. 61,250 12,879 34,380 10,305 36,748 10,035 
O30. raat, ete: 65,161 12,479 25,905 8,469 25,565 8,073 

(Siete shy eee kesh eee Totals, 1929....... 480, 735 96,054 | 450,526 | 116,142 | 365,252 80,520 
Totals, 1921....... 438,836 | 105,563 | 325,498 | 106,097 | 277,792 77, 964 

Totals, 1922....... 443,875 | 104,407 | 365,529 | 194,359 | 315,386 77,136 

Totals, 1923....... 473,483 | 115,692 | 431,576 | 109,404 | 376,801 85, 751 

Totals, 1924....... 492,593 | 116,782 | 314,258 97,810 | 285,359 89,773 

Totals, 1925... ...| 439,@22 | 118,923 | 345,570 | 101,473 | 328,334 84,491 

Totals, 1926.......| 417,965 | 124,504 | 345,163 | 111,769 | 319,558 90,597 

Totals, 1$27....... 422, 022 131,849 339,478 114,095 329,306 94,463 

Totals, 1§28.......| 454,525 | 142,968 | 376,791 | 129,685 | 361,942 108,386 

Totals, 1929....... 397,527 | 153,199 | 296,592 | 131,485 | 287,128 114, 239 

Totals, 1930....... 463,103 | 149,887 | 278,835 | 107,199 | 274,227 94, 452 


1Figures by provinces and years for 1920-25 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book and for 


1926-28 at p. 731 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on 
returns received from 1,700 local trade unions having an aggregate membership 
of 200,000 workers. “ Unemployment” as here used means involuntary idleness, 
due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are based, it 
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should be understood that the figures for each month have reference only to the 
reporting organizations. Table 17 is a record of unemployment in trade unions 
for the past 16 years, by provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1930 
was in December, when the percentage stood at 17:0; in 1929, the December 
figure of 11-4 p.c. constituted the maximum. In 1930 the minimum, reached in 
April, was 9:0 p.c., while the minimum for 1929 was 2-9 p.c., attained in June. 
Employment among organized workers, as indicated by these statistics, was less 
active on the average in 1930 than in 1929, the average of the monthly figures 
of unemployment for 1930 being 11-1 p.c., while for 1929 the corresponding 
figure was 5-7 p.c. 


- 17.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 1915-1930. 


Nore.—For the percentages of unsmployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see p. 732 of tha 1922-23 
Year Book; for 12 rapeeks in 1923, p. 688 of the 1924 Year Book; for 12 months in 1924, p. 700 of the 1925 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1925, p. 704 of the 1926 Year Book; for 12 months in 1926, p. 757 of the 1927-28 
aire Book; for 12 months in 1927, p. 745 of the 1929 Year ‘Book, and for 12 months i in 1928 and 1929, 

. 733 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Nova +3 
New F British 
Month. Year. are Bruns- |Quebec. |Ontario. rae Patter Alberta.}| Colum-|Canada. 
P.p.1, | wiek. Neca bia. 


—_—— | ————s |S |S | | | SY | 


DOO) § 52 sidisat NERS 1915 4 7 9-5 S-A 3:2 7:0 4-3 14-8 7:9 
PUNE). cc: «teeters 1916 5 “9 1:8 1:7, 1-2 2-6 3-1 5-4 2-1 
D668. YS 2: 1916 “4 2 3-7 1-6 Leo 1-6 1-7 2-4 2-0 
“AY RR eS 1917 -2 “2 2-5 9 6 3 8 1-8 1-2 
WSC oe 1917 2-6 4-1 3-2 2-4 pt 2-4 1-6 3-2 2°5 
GUND cere sions 1918 2 3 “4 4 3 2 “4 9 “4 
WD SOT ens ie Oe wake 1918 2-0 “4 2-2 2-9 1:3 2:2 2-1 4-0 2-5 
JUNO. 20i5- acme 1919 2°7 2-4 4-0 1:8 1-2 2°5 1:7 3-4 2-6 
i OYOp aertaan Shao eee 1919 1-5 2-0 3-2 1-9 5:0 6-0 2:8 18-6 4-3 
PUNE. FPF Se 1920 6 “4 3-1 1-6 1-4 2-2 1-2 5-8 2-1 
DOG. 35.5.0 1920 6:9 11-0 19-6 12-3 7:8 10-1 9-2 11-6 13-0 
re aS SS 1921 14-3 1157 20-7 WET 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13-2 
PO Gieini (ss RO PE 1921 5:9 6-9 26-8 Gia7; 15-5 10-4 6:8 24-7 15-1 
hun OYE. 5/7... Mano ae 1922 7-2 3°5 5-4 3-9 6-7 5-0 iol 71 5:3 
Dee isl. hte a 1922 3-2 6-1 7-8 4-7 7°8 4-1 5:1 13-3 6-4 
PONG, «5.01. 28S ee 1923 2-2 1-0 5-7 1-6 5-6 1:3 4-5 4-0 3-4 
IDOCEE Loree ee uae 1923 7-3 3°6 9-7 6-4 6:5 4-2 6-0 7-1 7:2 
PUNO. os 4. £98. Be 1924 6-4 5:2 9-4 4-9 4-9 2:3 3°7 2+2 5-8 
DOC Ei cic. MSSM 1924 4-7 6-9 22-4 8-1 8-9 4-2 5-0 10-2 11-6 
SMNGS ... o.i0a0 eats 1925 3-4 3-4 10-2 3°8 4-3 2-4. 10-8 4-1 6-1 
Deer. ciarae sacks 1925 4-3 3-0 14-2 6-4 3°8 3:5 4-4 6-9 7-9 
GUNG hE ec oe 1926 3:8 1:6 8-9 1-9 2°6 8 4-9 2:6 4-1 
PSEUIE, PCI Pee 1926 3-2 2-2 7-6 5-6 4-3 2-1 6-7 7:5 5-9 
SHOG Sees oe ae 1927 1-8 2-3 4-0 3-1 2-6 i | 4-6 2-7 3-2 
TD OC 3 hain. on ees 1927 4-3 1-5 9-3 5-1 5:4 5-6 3°7 10-5 6-6 
WON Okemo ces oan 1928 6 28 5:6 2°4 21 11 3:3 3°6 3°2 
Decererrcetcr 1928 3-9 “9 10-7 4-0 8-1 4-4 6-9 6-9 66 
JUNG .505 cates 1929 3°3 1-0 2-9 2°5 3:1 2-8 4-3 2-6 2-9 
Dec 1929 5-2 2-4 14-5 wey 12-8 13-0 13-9 11-5 11-4 
DAG Frys eis. st 1930 7:8 4-0 11-3 9-8 10-0 12-1 13-7 ‘13-8 10-8 
feel Pape olin Sa 1930 6-1 3:2 12-1 11-1 10-4 15-0 i4-9 14-8 11-5 
Mar. fiak os 50s 1930 5-5 3-9 10-0 10-8 10-5 14-7 | 16-9 12-4 10-8 
fey) ee eae 1930 5:6 2-8 8-3 8-8 8-9 11-0 15-6 9-7 9-0 
Mayon int. 1930 4-1 2-2 14-8 77 9-0 eg 16-5 10-6 |} «10:3 
JUNC yaw.r pe eae os 1930 3°3 2-8 17:5 7:4 9-2 8-9 14-3 8-4 10-6 
TUL cae toe ues 1930 5:8 2:5 11-5 8-1 8-4 8-2 12-7 8-8 9-2 
AN ote tne bp eer 1930 5-2 1-6 12-3 8-5 7-2 6-7 11-6 8-9 9-3 
Sept... 2s it mace 1930 5-2 2-3 12-7 9-6 6:5 4-9 8-7 10-1 9-4 
et Tithe). eked 1930 4-1 4-6 14-5. 11-2 8-8 7:7 9-2 10-5 10-8 
NOV peo tester rusts: 1930 4-4 5-1 19-2 13-9 10-9 12-7 10-9 14-0 13-8 
CC leche ae too 1930 7:5 8-7 22-8 17-3 14-2 15-9 13-8 16-8 17-0 
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Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the num- 
bers employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns 
are representative of practically every industry except agriculture and the more 
specialized business and professional callings. During 19380, some 7,260 of these 
employers reported an average working force of 993,845 persons, varying from 
941,427 on Jan. 1 to 1,043,232 at the beginning of July. In Canada, as in other 
parts of the world, there was a general slackening in industrial activity during 
1980, resulting in a lower level of employment than in 1929, and also than in 
some months of 1928. With these exceptions, however, the general index was 
higher than in previous years of the record. The accompanying tables give 
monthly index numbers of employment for 1929 and 1930 in the economic areas, 
leading cities and industries, with yearly averages for periods of seven to eight 
years. The indexes are calculated upon the averages for the calendar year 1926 
as 100. 

Employment showed partial recovery at the beginning of February from the 
year-end losses, but in the next two months the trend was downward. From 
May 1 until July 1, steady improvement was recorded and the situation on Aug. 
1 showed little change; from the beginning of September, however, curtailment 
was again indicated, and on Dec. 1 the index was nearly three points lower than 
on Jan. 1, although it was higher than the average for the “years 1921-1927. 

Employment by Economic Areas.—In all except the Maritime Provinces, 
employment was in smaller volume than in 1929. The index numbers were 
higher in the Maritime Provinces than elsewhere; this was largely due to the 
execution of an important program of road construction and improvement work 
undertaken during the summer. Table 18 is a record of employment in the 
five economic areas, by months, since 1929, and the following graph illustrates 
the trend of employment generally over the latest five years. 
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18.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1929, to December, 1930, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 


Norse.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1930. 


Year and Month. nee ae Quebec. Ontario. eee) Ape Canada. 
Averages, 1921.............. 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
Averages, 1922.............. 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923.............. 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
Averages, 1924.............. 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
Averages, 1925.............. 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 19261............. 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 

1929 
Jan LOSS. RE ae 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 109-1 
JG Dnata cy eis. rete ok ere hae sa: 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 110-5 
Mary SL, speeds or eesene 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 111-4 
AGI Ded trae cr tiensehyear ciate 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 110-4 
BY Leer re ere ene 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 116-2 
JUNG gpl gt oe oes. eae kia 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 17-5 122-2 
AES aa ee a oS cael ae Ais, | 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 124-7 
Auese TWO. Se eee 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 127-8 
Septiaelass pret oS far ccecuk 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 126-8 
ety Teac ne 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 125-6 
INOW abl sche cc er eee 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 124-6 
DGC eee com ee 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 119-1 
Averages....... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1930. 
Jan VAS aaase Oise Sea ee 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 111-2 
Heb Riss... eee ear 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 111-6 
Miaiteie pecans scorn ee ere 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 110-2 
Appl) al icsccccleteradie as eee 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 107-8 
DY Mar icheorseerereltorwvas aereeene aes 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 111-4 
JUNC Bike tv yceatoecicaaniacaaieeeta ee 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 116-5 
UG el Be inceterarie nc cee oe 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 118-9 
ANI Da, LBs tensestonoreeigarere wae 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 118-8 
Sept ks 2). Ssgne eee 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 116-6 
OCbBR LF cs chao 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 116-2 
INOWse8 [Bixccece cee, aera 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 112-9 
Decl Prec ce 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 108-5 
Averages........ 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 - 107-9 113-4 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment in economic areas 


as at Dec. 1, 1930......... 7:7 28-3 40-8 14-9 8-3 100-0 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 


Employment in Cities.—Separate tabulations are made for the eight leading 
industrial centres:—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjoining “Border Cities”, Winnipeg and Vancouver, In Quebec city, 
Ottawa and Vancouver, the index of employment was on the whole rather higher 
than in 1929. Activity in the other five centres, however, was reduced as com- 
pared with the preceding year, but all centres except Windsor and Winnipeg 
showed a higher level of employment as compared with 1928, and activity was 
generally greater than in earlier years of the record. 
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19.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1929, to December, 1930, with Yearly 
Averages since 1922. 
Norse.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 


weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1930. 


Year and Month. |Montreal.}| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.| Windsor.?} Winnipeg. eon 
Averages, 1922..... 86-0 ~ 96-1 - ~ - 93-9 81-5 
Averages, 1923..... 92-7 ~ 98-0 107-2 94-6 - 90-6 82-5 
Averages, 1924..... 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3 86-0 - 86-5 86-2 
Averages, 1925..... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
Averages, 1926'.... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
Averages, 1927..... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Averages, 1928..... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
1929. | 
links Lee ob Shite aes 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
Me places es 106-9 114°3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Mart 1 odtemecs. ss 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
BEIT DS cee ies. eof 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
Mayirlynict seeks 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
PURO. Le. Beek. 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
BA re ol te ote do ares 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
ADE Rr. OS, 6 ae 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Septet rie wecsket 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115:5 114-7 
Oct tlirae) cnlick 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
INOW cae Gees cok: 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130°4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
WICH Use ees 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
Averages...... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
1930. 

Sane s = Se. o> 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
MODS Lan tetobe.s 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Marl Wester snrst 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
PATIL Lak eens «as 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 

AVE Scheer. oe. 110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
A vb ta eg 116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110°8 
ae ox eae Serqeoncet ae 116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
AUS Lissa cece nes « 114:5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 
Septet ee: 113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
(Oye ioe is: ae ie a 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
Nowe Tt eee tS 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
PES re 108-6 128-0 1138-8 116-0 104:6 113-6 104:°3 107-4 

Averages...... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 

Relative weight, 

by cities, as at 

Dec. 1, 1930%..... 14-1 1:4 12-7 1-3 3-4 1-5 3:3 3-2 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 


shows a slight variation from 100. aE! 
2Includes adjacent ‘‘Border Cities’’. 3Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Industries.—Employment in manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, communications and transportation was in smaller volume than in 1929; 
in construction, the index averaged practically the same, while activity in ser- 
vices and trade was on the whole slightly greater. Within the manufacturing 
industries, the heaviest losses during 1930 were in the iron and steel, rubber and 
lumber groups. On the other hand, the vegetable food, tobacco, electric current, 
electrical apparatus, chemical and non-metallic mineral industries reported a 
higher level of employment than in 1929. Table 20 gives index numbers of 
employment by main industrial groups. 
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20.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the First of each Month, January, 1929, to December, 1930, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 
Note.—These indexes are calculated upon the averages for the calendar year 192623100. Therelative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1929. 


Con- 
Manu- Bee Com- | Trans- | struc- Sens All 
Year and Month. factur- 108 Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and sine Trade. | Indus- 
ing. eing. ' | cations.| tion. Main- ea tries 
tenance. 
Averages, 1921............ 87-7 | 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
Averages, 1922............ 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
Averages, 1928............ 96-6 | 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
Averages, 1924............ 92-4 | 116-7 | 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
Averages, 1925............ 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
Averages, 1926!............ $9-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927............ 103-4} 109-3 | 107-0) 103-8 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 106-2 | 107-4 104-6 
Averages, 1928............ 110-1 | 114-5 | 114-4] 108-2} 105-9 | 118-8 | 118-1] 116-1 111-6 
1929. 
JOT el eet AOU ee ees 107-3 | 171-0] 116-2] 112-6} 102-6 87-4} 118-0} 128-5 109-1 
Webs, 1; 2.2 ecco 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 110-5 
0A CE es) Ne, oR apt es i ae 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 111-4 
Aone 1 4... seen aichenk tee 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 110-4 
ES ge ly ods Soe aera enge Siniabes 119-8 75°8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 116-2 
JUNC are ores ee eisace 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 122-2 
Vulvar as eee. ote 120-3 80-1 119-5 | 123-8 | 117-5] 164-5) 145-4] 127-7 124-7 
DEUCES, Im DIR Be ot a a 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 127-8 
SENG d sock eee couche 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 126-8 
Oct sew ere cs ok eke 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 125-6 
INOW. Lao Pr orekk tise 117-2} 173-3} 128-0] 125-8] 113-8} 153-6 | 1381-6] 130-7 124-6 
PCs 15.8 ee knack om 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 119-1 
Averages............. 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1] 120-6 | 109-7 | 129-7 | 130-3 126-2 119-0 
1930. 
FNS Bs ene ae os eer ae ne Ee 2 106-5 |} 200-2} 122-5 | 128-2] 101-9 92-7 | 123-5] 133-8 111-2 
Bebe. ck ahi oe 110-2 |} 209-8 | 123-0] 120-7 98-2 88-0 | 125-2 | 124-6 111-6 
OW EY eee lereead emren erence nines cit enn 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 110-2 
ADH Al «ick IPR ee 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 107°8 
r2Ya | Sliel Se rae, RU RE ED a ak 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 111-4 
JMING 7) War og ceients ccotesin se: 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-5 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 116-5 
BITE Ag So aa in hs RN Be cts 111-3 82-1} 113-8 | 119-7] 108-0} 170-1 142-7 | 129-5 118-9 
Aum laches nce b oe 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 118-8 
Septte ls. ae hee ocr 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 116-6 
OcCey tos suniner. coke tee 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 116-2 
INOW Dace bse akc ce hos 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 112-9 
Weel gtk cock aoe 100-6} 106-5: |) 117-8 | 115-3 | 102-5°| 127-3 )° 1123-9 49 134-8 108-5 
Averages fh cu See 108-9} 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6} 129-8 | 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
Relative weight, by in- 
dustries, as at Dec. 1, 1930! 50-7 3-0 5-5 3-1 12-3 13-4 2-2 9-8 100-0 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1—Deec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 
Subsection 4.—The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. 

The Dominion Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, was enacted by the Seven- 
teenth Parliament in September, 1930. The Act specifies that $20,000,000 might 
be expended “in constructing, extending or improving public works and under- 
takings, railways, highways, bridges, and canals, harbours and wharves; assisting 
in defraying the cost of distribution of products of the field, farm, forest, sea, 
lake, river and mine; granting aid to provinces and municipalities in any public 
work they may undertake for relieving unemployment and reimbursing expen- 
ditures made by provinces and municipalities in connection with unemployment, 
and generally in any way that will assist in providing useful. and suitable work 
for the unemployed”. Administration of the Act is vested in the Minister of 
Labour and an advisory committee on expenditure consisting of the Minister 
of Railways and Canals, the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of the In- 
terior and the Minister of Marine. Under the regulations governing the admin- 
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istration of the Act the Minister is authorized to enter into agreements with the 
several provinces for the expenditure of the $20,000,000 appropriated under the 
Act, either for the purpose of immediate relief or for assisting local public works 
undertaken to provide employment. The sum of $4,000,000 was set aside to 
provide for the payment to municipalities of one-third of their expenditures in 
the direct relief of persons for whom work could not be procured, the Provincial 
Governments and the municipalities each being required to assume responsibility 
for one-third of the expenditure for this purpose. 

In regard to public work undertaken for the relief of Boe ren edie Be the 
regulations provide that agreements should be made between the Minister and 
the Provincial Governments whereby the municipalities would pay one-half the 
total expenditures on public works undertaken by them, the Dominion and 
Provincial Government concerned each contributing one-fourth of the total 
amount. Exception is made where municipalities, by reason of recent abnormal 
expenditures for unemployment relief, are unable to bear half the cost of such 
public works. All agreements under the Act must be in accordance with the 
principles contained in the Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930. 

Agreements have been entered into with the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways whereby there will be expended by 
these railway companies a sum of approximately $26,000,000 in the performance 
of certain works and the purchase of certain material over and above the normal 
expenditure of the said railways, such works to be commenced immediately and 
to be completed within the next fifteen months. As compensation to the said 
railway companies the Dominion agrees to pay out of the amount appropriated 
by the Unemployment Relief Act interest at the rate of 5 p.c., calculated for a 
period of 18 months, on the total estimated cost of the works. 

A grant of $500,000 has also been made to the Railway Grade Crossing 
Fund, from which fund, under the provisions of the Railway Act, contributions 
are made for the purpose of obviating dangerous level crossings, in order to 
provide employment. 

The following summary will show the standing of the appropriation as at 
Dec. 31, 1930. 


21.—Unem ployment Relief AHlotments and Commitments under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1930. — 


Dominion Total 
Province. Allotment. Commit- Balance Cost of 

ments Unallotted. Public Works 

Approved. ublic YOrkKS. 
$ 

Prince idward tlaland cease okie oh sincera oc oe, 90,000 77,000 13,000 174,000 
Teh g ENTS CCl HL Noa aad we a a oe 700,000 625,878 74,122 2,104,339 
Dammrinswickr) jection 2 ..ckrdaia stains ate e awe 1d 500, 000 203,150 296, 850 406,300 
UE OC Hee LES Tees Soca e cs bowie kik oleh Gus. 2,850,000 2,685,802 164,198 9,721,350 
CORBA MA HIER ees és.b ole Coals ves Coat Sas 3,850,000 2,843,920 1,006, 080 13,541,147 
Mantiobarcacet.. <<. RMI ok: fod cn ki caeens 900,000 768, 693 131,307 2,348, 432 
ASOLO BREW Ole tec ei yh ers lek beens ao 6X 1,000,000 457, 247 542,753 1°565,291 
Saskatchewan (Drought Area)................ 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
CURVED 8 pete oo ghee phe Sg ee 900, 000 862,484 37,516 2,667,536 
ESTEE IEA OUN ISDA aie a cee casice-dee che acces scat 900, 000 777, 759 122,241 2,427,170 
fig IP ree Ios! Se SOE ee een 20,000 20,000 - 20,000 

Ce Se LS TGS We tee tae Chee oR Ene eee 4,000,000 5,000 8,995,000 - 
roost Gace Sir ke See ee eo 500, 000 500,000 - 1,239,360 
McamaclanuPacihe ty CO...) vers + dkwie doce cess 863, 550 863, 550 - 11,514,000 
BUACIAN ONALIONA PERVS: obi... cs bss es cee ays 882,412 882,412 - 14,159,403 

WSC RCO L se ty he ees, <x 5, coh seats bocle oueks 1,444,038 1,444,038 - 

LAS SECU TTS) CONG TGS tee se te ac a 100,000 5, 235 94,765 - 


ET arid is Siskin oN San iw we ..-! 20,000,000 12,078,130 7,921,870 62,388,328 
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Section 10.—Old Age Pensions. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—An Act respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156), was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
The Old Age Pensions Act, the Governor in Council is authorized to make an 
agreement with the Government of any province for the payment to such prov- 
ince quarterly of one-half the net sum paid out by such province for old age pen- 
sions, pursuant to a provincial statute providing for the payment of such pensions 
to the persons and under the conditions specified in the Act and the Regulations 
made thereunder. 


Sec. 5 provides that before any such agreement is made with the province, 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the 
province shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in 
such scheme shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 


Sec. 8 is as follows :— 
(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the 
date of the proposed commencement of the pension :— 
(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow who is not a British subject, was such before her 
marriage; 
(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 
(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid ; 


‘(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the said date; 


(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 


(f) is not in receipt of an ingome of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) 
a year, and. 


(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of quali- 
fymg for a pension. é 
(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting 
at any prcvincial or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, when the value of the dwelling will not 
be computed in calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension auth- 
ority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the amount 
of pension payments with interest at 5 p.c., subject to the limitation that no claim 
shall be made for such recovery out of any part of the estate which passes by 
will or intestacy to any other pensioner or to any other person who has con- 
tributed, since the grant of the pension, or for the last three years during which 
the pension has been paid, to the pensioner’s support. 


Secs. 10, 12, 138 and 14 provide for the distribution of the pension burden 
among the provinces where the pensioner has resided during the 20 years 
immediately preceding the grant of the pension. Sec. 11 provides for a reduction 
of pension where a pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 years in a prov- 
ince with which no agreement is in force. ‘Sec. 15 provides for a suspension of the 
pension where a pensioner has transferred his residence to some place out of 


1 These Regulations as consolidated are printed in extenso at p. 127 of the Annual Report 
of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 19380. 
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Canada. It is provided by sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to aliena- 
tion or transfer by the pensioner or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against 
him. The Governor in Council was empowered by sec. 19 to make Regulations; 
pursuant to this section Regulations were approved on June 25, 1927, Sept. 26, 
1927, Jan. 16, 1928, Dec. 21, 1928, and May 138, 1930. 


The first province to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the Old Age Pensions Act was British Columbia, where the pay- 
ment of pensions began on Sept. 1, 1927. The province of Saskatchewan put the 
old age pension system into effect on May 1, 1928, and Manitoba adopted the 
plan on Sept. 1, 1928. In Alberta pensions were paid from Aug. 1, 1929, and in 
Ontario from Noy. 1, 1929. An Ordinance passed by the Yukon Territorial 
Council on June 7, 1927, empowered the Gold Commissioner to enter into an 
agreement with the Dominion Government for the purpose of putting into effect 
in the territory, or otherwise obtaining the benefit of, the Act respecting Old 
Age Pensions. By Order of the Governor in Council, old age pensions were paid 
in the Northwest Territories from Jan. 25, 1929. The New Brunswick Legis- 
lature passed enabling old age pension iegislation during its 1930 session, to be- 
come effective on proclamation by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Table 22 is a financial summary showing the cost of old age pensions in 
Canada as at Dec. 31, 1930, while Table 23 gives the countries of birth of the 
old age pensioners at that date, Canada and England leading. Table 24 is a 
statistical summary of old age pensions down to the end of 19380. 


22.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1939. 


North 
British West 
Alberta. | Colum- |Manitoba.|} Ontario. | Saskat- Terri- 
Act bia. Act Act chewan. tories. 
Item. Effective Act Effective | Effective Act Order in| Total. 


Aug. 1, | Effective} Sept.1, | Nov. 1, | Effective} Council 
1929. Sept. 1, 1928. 1929. May 1, | Effective 
1927. 1928. Jane-20, 


Total numbers of pensioners 

As ated, 31/1930 cee cee we 3,019 5, O00 5, 730 35, 809 5,508 6 55,416 
Average monthly pensions... .|$ 19-43 19-33 19-07 19-51 19-36 19-86 = 
Total amounts of pensions 

paid during third quarter 

of fiscal year 1930-31, (period 


Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1930)....... $ 179,444) 315,488) 340,927 2,528, 146 326,515 452| 3,690,972 
Dominion Government’s 
shares of expenditures...... Deen cocle lore (44 170,463] 1,264,073 163 , 258 452) 1,845, 712 


Total amounts of pensions 
paid during three quarters 
of fiscal year 1930-31, 


[PI eS aids ea oe eR Ee $ 498,417 889 , 234 995, 223) 5,489,581 900, 801 788) 8,774,044 

Dominion Government’s : 

shares of expenditures...... $ 249,209 444,617 497,611) 2,744,791 450,400 788) 4,387,416 
Total amounts of pensions 

paid since inception of Old 

Age Pensions Act to Dec. 

BAe 2ST aE ei eee ee $ 765,837) 2,938,871] 2,644,518) 7,745,270] 2,220,540 1,606/16,316, 642 
Dominion , Governments 

shares of expenditures.......|$ 382,919] 1,469,435] 1,322,259] 3,872,635] 1,110,270 1,606] 8,159,124 
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23.—Country of Birth of Old Age Pensioners, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1930. 


British Poe a 
Country of Birth. Alberta. | Colum- |Manitoba.| Ontario. he N:W.T. |. Total. 
hia. chewan. 

Canadas aio scat os oo aeons 1,422 AAD 2,685 26, 256 2,105 5 34, 685 
Hing land acces ear ee 499 1,645 798 4,948 702 - 8,592 
Scotlands) aunutodnte ceen 179 609 333 15337 316 - 2,774 
Treland:, pieces: 2 iors eae 91 238 160 1,539 110 - 2,138 
UnitediStatesun..auuiese sees 293 241 92 656 306 - 1,588 
IAMISUT eee reese re oats 80 13 345 44 yee - 1,053 
Poland ®t? rao ch cue. te 85 8 435 72 291 ~ 891 
Germany. piacere ies «hore 67 53 49 344 133 1 647 
RUSSIAS Rie he eee ers ie oe 43 3 151 121 282 ~ 600 
Teeland'e/ eee wate e 4 13 379 - 50 - 446 
Swedenes, tare ucteecer eer 75 72 82 46 126 ~ 401 
INOLIVAY och ie Rede a eo eee ee 81 43 30 20 169 - 343 
ERIN ALY en ese hee seine eerste 4 2 14 5 126 ~ 151 
TH PAM CO ate toters casstsieasyers's bie ate 6 opniake 17 11 58 32 28 - 146 
ip tatliy Semesters erase ests 5 40 6 89 ie - 142 
Roumoanines eee aaceiek eles 14 3 23 18 81 - 139 
Newtoundland.....s-.c0++ +s. 5 28 2 97 5 — 137 
Wales 2. sr Paes, eae: 8 1 7 50 21 - 87 
Beloiumecs, & acces aaete 4 12 Se S 14 ~ 72 
Denmark: fea ee 20 14 10 13 15 - 72 
Hinlanclen sc ee weetaenct aera 4 11% 2 15 20 - 58 
Holland= Stree oe. ee nets 3 13 11 3 3 - 33 
Channel Tslands:<..05.25.086: - 5 2 23 1 - 31 
SWiLUZOPLANG anak eevee 1.) hohe 7 3 4 9 3 ~ 26 
British West Indies........... 1 4 4 12 ~ ~ 21 
Australias fvant. es eee 2 9 2 7 - - 20 
Czechoslovakian secese eee 3 2 4 5 6 ~ 20 
Enid. een oe ea CO nae ~ 4 2 9 1 - 16 
South Atria ieee cite csr - 4 iL 8 ~ - 13 
VU@Oslaviaes.. sscetectvcains con - - ~ - 11 - 11 
TEUPK Gy carcciectie wc Meneses amie - 2 - 6 1 - 9 
VLA es eas ee eens - 1 1 4 1 - 7 
British. Mast indiess..c..c.. 5: ~ Ls - 4 - = 5 
TOCCEia) cs sont wets ero Nore. as 2 - - 2 1 - 5 
uxembouroc. ane aenve cies eek - - 1 2 2 - 5 
Gibraltartivass. ck ce aoe - 1 - 3 ~ - 4 
Tele onan sccctscicesestverreasns - i - ~ 2 ~ 3 
British Wlandsc..nee ceecen - - 1 1 oo - 2 
Bulearigiw. teenie toe ek secret 1 - - - 1 - 2 
iC MUaAT As po eeeeiae eee 6 ehes - - 2 - - _ 2 
Malta tee 23 ene aoe thae - 1 - 1 - - 2 
New: Zealan dirs. «0. careers - 1 - 1 - - 2 
POrsiath AP he oot eal o bikey Bree - - - - 2 - 2 
POLrs.o sscertlaciira ochont eee - 2 - - - - 2 
Aleeria ss eeetante ook are ~ - 1 ~ - - 1 
ATa Did Math ee ations oi enaeeers - - - 1 - - 1 
Bahamast..- sis veoacsctee - 1 - ~ - - 1 
Chile wea sar kde onsen - J ~ - ~ - 1 
Hawaiian Islands............. - 1 - - - - 1 
JADA Cee eee - 1 - - - - 1 
a brad onak. iced ees owe ~ ~ - 1 - = 1 
ata eat ote ts eee - - 1 ~ = - 1 
Madeira: tte cd tere eee - 1 - - - = 1 
Samoan lslandseycc sees sat: ~ - 1 - - - i) 
DAILY Sc hehe eeee oaere Sore seers - ~ 1 ~ - ~ 1 
TOURS cause aes one ee 3,019 | 5,007 5,737 39,809 5,598 6 55,416 


The percentage of old age pensioners born in Canada to all such pensioners 
was nearly 62-6, and that of pensioners born in the British Isles 24-5; thus 
practically 87 p.c. of all old age pensioners were born in Canada and the British 
Isles. Pensioners born in the United States represented nearly 2-9 p.c. of the 
total. 


= =. 
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24.—Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada as at Dec. 31, 1930. 


British North- 
Item Alberta Colum: Manitoba.| Ontario. | Saskat- er Total 
2 ; in : * | chewan. Terri- hci 
% tories. 
Total numbers of pensioners. . 3,019 Dyool 5, fac 35, 809 5,508 6 55,416 
Percentages of pensioners to 
total population............ 46 89 °85 1-08 62 06 - 


Percentages of persons over 

70 years of age to total 

POPULRLON isa. ose s sox s 1-17 1-84 1-68 3°48 1:17 1:17 - 
Percentages of pensioners to 

population over 70 years of 


COIS ay ro SCRE CeR een 8-96 48-53 50:63 31-00 53-62 5:37 - 
Conjugal condition— 
Married— 
MNOS ae Moron foc cs tice tod 880 1,250 1,790 8, 266 1,805 4 13,995 
BGEOALOB, oa. 55 ase siete esse ares 375 627 1,005 4,400 941 - 7,348 
ingle— 
Males Cel socts weeesnk wes 234 788 284 2,418 250 - 3,974 
MOM ACR ace chan arctiaee seas 52 164 125 2,593 62 - 2,996 
Widowed— 
Winles Creamy ob teres 601 861 876 5, 785 959 1 9,083 
MIGIMATOS sw osivsbceesteare,s : 810 1,378 1,625 12,162 1,447 1 17, 423 
Living apart— 
BAOBE setae laine oats Ae woos 55 194 22 104 27 - 402 
Hemalesiscesscsss s8e0e5 04 12 75 10 81 17 - 195 
Totals, males...... 1,770 3,093 2,972 16,573 3,041 5 27,454 
Totals, females.... 1,249 2,244 2,765 19, 236 2,467 1 27,962 
Classification of British Sub- 
jects— 
PSIG. SMG cee eke 5 -« 2,218 4,804 3,960 34, 707 3,463 5 49,157 
Naturalization............. 752 462 1,739 724 2,009 1 5, 687 
WVERTTIAGO eee cree dso tleld Girkeee ys 49 71 38 378 36 - 572 
3,019 5,307 5, 737 35, 809 5,508 6 55,416 


Numbers of pensioners with 
previous residence in other 
provinces during the 20 
years immediately preceding 
the date of commencement 


of pension— 

PAT perta eis eis vance ceeels - 455 49 88 111 2 705 
British Columbia.......... 105 - 79 58 63 1 306 
IMANILODAN Sc ores dace ecto 99 294 - 113 440 - 946 
New Brunswick............ 25 60 9 22 26 - 142 
INO Ve DOCOUAc ee cas eee che ss 36 87 20 39 32 - 214 
OMATION ee oe cee aie ces 293 342 234 - 575 - 1,444 
Prince Edward Island...... 11 13 - 15 - 41 
ite Ci Chaat ate eine: ea 72 63 36 332 is - 576 
Saskatchewan. .<..6.0 00 sie. 155 340 216 132 - - 843 
Northwest Territories...... - 12 - - - 15 
Yukon Territory............ 3 27 - - - - 30 

799 1,684 657 784 1,335 3 5, 262 


Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on “ The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings 
of “ Consumers’ Co-operation”, “Co-operative Credit”, and “ Producers’ Co- 
operation”.1 Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted 
here, but a digest of the latest available material on each of these three sub- 
divisions of co-operation is included. 


1 The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had 
had experience of co-operation in Great Britain. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. 
Many similar ventures were afterwards commenced, but a considerable number 
failed through their neglect to build up adequate reserve funds. In 1909 the 
Co-operative Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 
members; since October, 1909 it has published a monthly, “ The Canadian Co- 
operator”, from which the following statistics (Table 25) showing the growth 
of consumers’ co-operation in the societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union 
have been taken1 


25.—Statistics of Co-opera.ive Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 199$-1929. 


Notr.—No data for the year 1916. 


N Purchase 


Share and 
y ° ye Reserve Stock Other et See 
Year. | Societies.| Members. Catia Hands. | ta2Trade | (Asta. Sales. Profits: ba ieenee 
No No $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1909.... 6 1,595 38,460 11,090 53, 820 40,882} 347,064 = 22,828 
1910.... 9 2,605 97,965 19,994 123,946 85,572 569,311 36,596 28, 235 
TOL Ss 12 3,788 148,781 25,070 168, 895 102,903 789, 292 44,535 47,338 
1012-26 iW 5,000 178,126 31,806 191,122 172,658} 1,194,065 88, 782 67,256 
OIG ip 5, 822 166,051 42,498 205,300 183,220} 1,424,985 78,399 63,442 
LOU ce: 14 5,810 166,307 36,219 181, 867 129,022] 1,133,081 73,490 63, 881 
LOWSER.. 8 3,239 143,319 21,118 94,672 109,911 657,006 53,270 47,995 
HOM Te ees 13 4,673 248, 253 27,941 205, 899 145,732) 1,264,247 91,079 82,287 
1918.... 12 4,746 301,368 88, 257 252,921 169,545! 1,488,541 123 , 363 115,969 
1919.4,2%. 15 6,306) 360,834 47,463] 370,676] 205,222) 2,132,726) 156,870} 138,216 
1920.... 20 7,427 394,471 40,419 368,090 206,625) 1,465, 253 165,904 157,424 
10 2Taeae 14 5,919 374,996 39,001 280,968 243,397) 1,990,765 154, 713 144,512 
19295. 1 6,552} 450,996 94,781 251,855) 286,223) 2,166,196} 157,321 138, 762 
O23 eee H 4,646 381, 656 97,591 232,294 286, 847| 2,249,380 172,972 140,991 
1924 24 14 7,047 516,909 94,856) 271,713 445,071) 2,675, 852 212,493 183,986 
1D ce 16 7,308 512,808 151,791 oDlWon 484,042] 2,792,872 158, 140 118,945 
1926542 20 7,804 616,431 208, 449 426,937 660,930} 3,358, 162 230,535 165, 062 
1927eee. 24 8,914 673, 827 228, 504 554,101 778,508| 4,481,574 283,777 227,733 
1928.... 33 74,836] 3,905,813] 2,523,646} 1,103,323)13,305,918] 8,147,967) 1,057,581 252,976 
G20. 2% 41 10,6482} 769,755} 484,864! 663,476) 1,006,628] 5,030,560] 238,302} ~. 238,302 


* The decrease in membership is accounted for by the dropping of the United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan Section, Ltd., and the United Grain Growers, Ltd., the withdrawal of the latter society 
being also responsible for the decreases in the figures shown in the remaining columns. 


The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co- 
operative movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger 
number of consumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, 
the great majority of these ‘being in the western provinces. In 1926, the Mani- 
toba Co-operative League was organized to link up the co-operative societies in 
that province, and a similar organization was formed in Alberta in 1923. In 
Saskatchewan a conference of representatives of co-operative societies has been 
held annually since 1923. 

The following table shows the number of co-operative societies in the 
Dominion, provincially arranged by groups, together with their respective mem- 
berships :— | 


ee details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 
Pp. mo. 
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26.—Number and Membership of Co-operative Associations in Canada, by Provinces 
and Groups, 1930. 


Nors.—The figures for the Co-operative Union of Canada which has 41 affiliated societies and a total 
membership of 10,648 have been included in the respective groups to which they belong. 


Pro- Marketing 
Pro- Market- | ductive | Distri- and Credit Miscel- 
Province. ductive. ing. and butive. Distri- and laneous. | Total. 
Market- butive. | Savings. 


NuMBER oF ASSOCIATIONS. 


lence ee! ber - yi - - - - - 2 
Nova Scotia....... 1 36 1 0) 4 - 2 53 
New Brunswick... 2 3 i 17 - ~ 4 Pa 
Quebec. kbs tea: 23 99 10 3 3 5 ) 152 
MOBTATIOL cc tacs a 3 55 8) 38 24 2 8) 140 
Manitoba.......... 1 62 1 58 - - 5 127 
Saskatchewan..... 7 19 2 128 1 - 183 340 
AUerticieec 1c. sf 35 1 44 4 4 15 110 
British Columbia.. 29 34 10 28 9 - 33 143 

Totals..... 73 345 30 325 45 11 260 1,094 
ReEporRtTED MEMBERSHIP. 
Prince Edward Is- 

BN cece bake. - 4,600 - - - - - 4,600 
Nova Scotia....... 38 2,210 86 5,678 360 - 50 8,422 
New Brunswick... 73 Deke 26 665 - = 1,140 4,216 
@uaahec....cdst eck: 13,731 82,234 605 165 195 41,000 1,027 138,957 
(ONTSINO. ate ca 114 14,802 2,089 3,945 22,910 1,318 761 45,939 
Manitoba.......;.. 30 | 204,612 29 2,975 - - 166 207,812 
Saskatchewan..... 37,115 | 102,979 376 6,644 52 - 9,893 157,059 
VAUD OIG. ..c sate eet ea 3,268 84,523 1,800 3,546 2,229 145 6,571 102,082 
Britiso Columbia.. Saico 8,650 2,339 PAM 970 ~ 3,969 21,598 

Totals..... 57,502 | 506,922 4,300 26,155 26, 716 42, 463 23,577 690, 685 


Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which pro- 
vides short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province 
of Quebec. In 1900, what are known as “Les Caisses Populaires”, or People’s 
Banks, were begun with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of 
La Caisse Populaire at Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending 
money only for approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted 
area, of limited liability, of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by 
instalments, and of distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part 
established in agricultural districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural 
implements at cash prices, to increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, 
to tide over a period of depression, to get out of a merchant’s debt and for 
various other similar purposes. The loans, though comprised within the term 
“ short credit”, are for longer periods than are usual in ordinary commercial trans- 
actions because agricultural operations necessarily extend over longer periods 
than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 months, because they 
must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 

At present these banks are organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
The value of the shares is generally $5, which may be paid in instalments. The 
_ liability of the shareholders is limited to the value of their shares, which generally 
does not exceed $2,000 per shareholder. Shareholders and borrowers must reside 


17166—50 
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within the area of the bank’s field of operations, except that under the by-laws 
shareholders who remove from the locality may continue their holdings in the 
bank, but without participation in the management by holding office. Larger 
loans are made upon mortgage and the smaller ones upon notes, but a portion of 
the loan capital and interest must be repaid at fixed periods in such a way as to 
extinguish the debt within a determinate time. Each bank is administered by a 
board of from five to nine members. A credit committee of at least three mem- 
bers passes on the loans requested by shareholders, and a board of supervision 
of three members checks loans and value of securities and audits the accounts. 
The members of these boards give their services gratuitously. 

The following table (Table 27) exhibits the progress of the banks during the 
fifteen years 1915 to 1929. The table is compiled from statistics included in 
successive volumes of the Quebec Year Book. 


27.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915-1929. 


Loans Value of Profits 


Year. nenteae. Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. Granted: Loans Bealived 
Granted. 
No. No. No. No. No. $ $ 
TOLD vee ccller 3 91 23,614 13,696 6, 728 8,983} 1,483,160 89, 893 
LOG Geese rarer 94 25,028 15/613 6, 69 11,201 1, 641, 258 100, 945 
1 LNW seers earyel ratte 93 25, 669 18,977 7,458 125,741) 12), 306,172 148,591 
AGUS desc eee ee 98 27,593 20,672 8,056 14,293} 2,623,096 180,039 
GUO See esteceras 100 29,795 23,451 9,148 14,386] 3,667,004 238,375 
LOD Ocarctetsteiets sears 113 31,752 26, 238 9,213 15,390) 4,341,544 311,323 
OAT Rate cake tute 100 31,029 30,570 9,219 14, 983 1,248,725 352,940 
1922 een cn a tarts 108 33, 166 30,583 8,999 13,367} 2,891,092 334, 396 
1Q23 Ne aeeee rare JJ 32,100 AN i 8,373 12,273 3,429,444 354, 804 
192455 cdi bercicwrs 119 i E 31,250 30,874 8,414 11,017] 3,763,852 398,976 
92D kaaec ack ccur 122 33,527 9,384 13,682} 3,909,790 449,531 
D926 neck. oe eitoce 154 IE 36,298 37,343 10,418 15,843] 4,496,956 468, 034 
LOD i rcreiataieta savor 159 a 41,355 40,753 11,754 16,832} 4,778,761 537, 294 
1928 see, etree 168 41,374 40, 568 11,885 17,403} 5,047,769 571, 664 
1920 ares s cepa 178 44,835 44,685 13008 17,9941 4,249,650 645,616 


From the table it will be seen that good progress has been made during the 
fifteen-year period. The number of banks reporting increased from 91 in 1915 
to 178 in 1929, the membership from 23,614 to 44,835, the number of depositors 
from 13,696 to 44,685, borrowers from 6,728 to 13,553, the number of loans granted 
from 8,983 to 17,994, their amount from $1,483,160 to $4,249,650, and the profits 
realized from $89,893 to $645,616. 


Subsection 3.—Producers’ Co-operation.! 


The chief co-operative organizations of producers in Canada, as was clearly 
shown in the article on co-operation published in the 1925 issue of the Year 
Book, are still engaged in agricultural operations, including the grain growers. of 
the prairies, the dairy farmers of Ontario and Quebec, and the fruit and vege- 
table growers of Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. The largest co- 
operative organizations in Canada are found among the grain growers of the 
Prairie Provinces. 

The Wheat Pools.—A AEGTNCE normal growth in membership, with a con- 
sequent increase in acreage under contract, marked the progress of the prairie 
wheat pools during the past year. Due chiefly to a policy of stringent economy 
which was made necessary by the difficult wheat marketing situation, no expan- 
sion of country elevator facilities was undertaken; but the complete line of 1,636 
houses already erected was operated successfully throughout the past season. 


rere 


1 See also pp. 712-20 of the 1925 Year Book, and pp. 711-13 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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The Alberta Wheat Pool increased the storage capacity of its No. 1 terminal at 
Vancouver to. the extent of 2,750,000 bushels, and also acquired, by lease, a 
1,000,000 bushel terminal at Victoria, B-C. The combined storage space in Pool, 
country and terminal elevators now totals 95,976,250 bushels. 

The central selling agency, or Canadian Wheat Pool, in common with all 
other wheat marketing organizations, was faced with an exceptionally difficult 
year and its turn-over and exports showed a heavy decline from the previous 
year. Total wheat sales for the 1929-30 season were 129,952,000 bushels, of which 
56,877,613 bushels went into export channels. Unstable monetary and political 
conditions in China affected Canadian wheat exports unfavourably and the Pool’s 
shipments to the Orient totalled only 4,000,000 bushels, compared with nearly 
18 million in the preceding season. The United Kingdom was again the co- 
operative’s largest customer, taking approximately 23,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 34,600,000 bushels in 1928-29. Total Pool handlings amounted to 
139,570,304 bushels. of which 24,040,981 bushels were coarse grains. 

The Pool year was featured by difficulties of financing (involving legislative 
guarantees of bank loans by the Governments of the Prairie Provinces) ; changes 
in sales policy; a growing demand among members for a 100 p.c. Pool by legis- 
lative enactment; and continued expansion of cereal research activities. 

The following table (Table 28) gives a statistical view of the expansion of 
the wheat pools during the past six years:— 


28.—Pool Membership, Acreage and Bushels Handled by the Wheat Pools of the 
Prairie Provinces, 1923-1931. 


Pool Pool Pool 
Crop Year and Province. Membership. Acreage. Handling. 
1°23-24— No. acres. bush. 

PDO DCOt LOO OULY sc ctacuuerenciastiesiet, speyria 0) «0% Aepaia ees 25,601 2,416,413 34,218,980 
1924-25— | 
PA Da LAM NOR be OGL ce Arce cle greets weicin ode Gate saree mdals naire 30,711 2,952,890 23,026,393 
Baskatchowa Wheat LOOl ..... ccc cscs Dnt eset eccees cess 51,268 7,055,590 50, 201,536 
IMAniLOb sav Oat OOM aycccstoiotis craps slate ince sc leaterays slegaisis 9,216 |. 735, 866 7,932,065 
: Ota lsh as ok ai ta, 91,195 10, 744,346 81,159,994 
1925-26— | 
Aibertai hedt: OO eee rercbs ag aisle conte cibeeies pet's aloels otis 35,997 3,457,673 45,166,599 
DASkaPCHS Wall VWNES ENE OOLce.s ale oie cit ns, spsra-d0elsss 618 je aie. e tole lave 72,016 9,564,299 129, 708,049 
DEATICOM ANY ROAEEE OO]: c slcisce. reid ctelcle 8 tesele 4 ete hiblele whe ordre e,s 14,372 1,058, 182 12,487,858 
IROtals is ana rae 122,385 14,080, 154 187,362,506 
1926-27— a 
PAIsOr ta VCR UNE OOF? fs sie se lt ca ti tae cette de dhaeea eeeee 38,460 3,650, 703 44,251,334 
SaskatchewanuW heat POOL. ec). veces cocisic ese « scsi ©.0jccee 80,418 10,664, 948 119, 502, 566 
PMNTEO UAV GAGEE OOo. keietscecescus «(Ciao aces ope. haletaucliotalslaretareip «ols 6 17,334 1,215,047 16,196,342 
WG; et kee rks ea iene 136,212 15, 530, 698 179, 950, 242 
1927-28— — | __— 
PRU FEE RAN NOD Up OO tra cinta so aft cmtatate’s wiias i BGieis ties ois%.6's 43 , 863 4,072,545 71,117,500 
Saskatchewan Wheat Cools! ih ia). seal aieeics Hodes. 86,125 11,216,186 127,559,494 
WEAHTEO EVV LLOM UME OO otis acs «nt ons» <ralne bce alate fe rate Sreaic 19,582 1,346,414 11,194,397 
MOotals yet a cosine 149,570 16,635,145 209,871,391 
1928-29— | 
PSOULAR OAL OOL.. Jasaneeeenienteu+ cones a oe bene helene 36,541 4,167,456 18,379,667 
Baskatchewall WiheatiLOol 6. f..s ccs cece os ce isis er 77,404 10, 735,448 158,424,177 
NUATICOD SW HOBtCE OOl sale ces ccecies 1b cle cl.cnig seis sles ad ayers 17,783 1,250,000 ___ 67,444,356 
TOURIS= ath cae ects te 131, 728 16,152,904 244, 248,200 
1929-30— ——_ | __—_—_—— 
MISO TEAR CS Gales. 5 cic Sa «scala aug <<a stcictotevarnte aneinjayh «a tahare leis 40,915 4,625,309 37,541,032 
MAcIELCHO WEIL VWICAUILOOLs: foaess cs cediscesccs «ececyeeees 81,592 10,957,970 84,665,959 
ERGO MCRL LOGI YO eiek ae id. Sia vs a's cueleinge oh a 17, 968 1, 283,396 17,363,313 
. Motala:t. Vassens eee 140,475 16, 866,675 139,570,304 
1930-31 (As at Jan. 1, 1931)— Se ee 

PAO E Toe LO Atri OOls ic so'u siete cain Ott «ois a gale catalan aah 43 , 293 5,165, 547 = 

Paskatenewan WHEAL, POO! ove. occes sees tow eeeenecseres 82,979 12,411,572 - 
TER ICOD ANY OR UEE OOL oes ois otters ds ori sicis steele a's o(Qnlaee = 21,758 3,257, 288 ise 

PEOtals reece sicd tere 148,030 20, 834,407 = 


17166—503 
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Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada. 


A general summary of Dominion and provincial labour laws to the end of 
1928 will be found at pp. 755-762 of the 1929 Year Book, together with a short 
note on the division of legislative jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the 
provinces. A summary of 1929 legislation was published in the 1980 Year Book 
at pp. 746-748. 


Legislation affecting labour enacted by the Parliament of Canada and the 
legislatures of the several provinces during 1930 has been published in the Report 
on Labour Legislation in Canada 1930, issued by the Dominion Department of 
Labour. The more important changes are noted below. 


The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act 
provides for the payment of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages, and 
for the eight-hour day for employees on Dominion public works. Exceptions 
in regard to hours may be made in special cases. 


Dominion Labour Legislation. 


P.C. 670, dated Mar. 27, 1930, provides that except where the work is 
intermittent in character or the application of the rule is not deemed to be in the 
public interest, the hours of work of employees of the Dominion Government 
who have heretofore been required to work more than eight hours per day shall 
be reduced to eight, with a half holiday on Saturdays. 


The Unemployment Relief Act (see p. 778) was passed at the Special Session 
of Parliament called to deal with unemployment. This Act appropriated the 
sum of $20,000,000 to be expended in public works undertaken by the Dominion 
Government to relieve unemployment, in assisting the provinces with similar 
works, and in reimbursing the provinces and municipalities for expenditure in 
connection with unemployment. 


Provincial Labour Legislation.—In Alberta the Mines Act was repealed 
and a new statute for the regulation of coal mines was enacted. No boy under 
16 years of age may be employed in or about a mine. Formerly boys between 
14 and 16 years might work above ground on certificates as to education. Oper- 
ators of hoisting machinery must be at least 21 years of age and have certificates 
of mental and physical fitness from a competent medical practitioner, which 
must be renewed every six months. Among the new provisions is one author- 
izing agreements between employers and workmen for the payment of wages 
oftener than twice a month. New regulations were made as to mine equipment 
and numerous general rules were added. . 


In the revision of the Manitcba Mines Act the powers of the inspector in 
ordering the remedying of dangerous conditions were widened and more detailed 
statistical returns as to wages, etc., required. 


Part VIII of the Ontario Mining Act dealing with the operation of mines 
was re-enacted with a number of changes. These included provision for the 
maintenance of mine rescue stations and for an eight-hour day for operators 
of hoisting engines. 


The Saskatchewan One Day’s Rest in Seven Act provides for a rest period 
of at least twenty-four consecutive hours in every seven days (on Sunday if 
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possible) for industrial workers including municipal employees. Certain excep- 
tions are made which are specified in the Act. The law applies only in cities, 
but it may be extended to other parts of the province by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, who may also withdraw industries from its scope. 


The Industrial Establishments Act of Quebec was amended to reduce the 
maximum normal working hours of women and girls and of boys under 18 years 
of age from 60 hours to 55 hours per week. 


In Quebec workshops forming part of commercial establishments were 
brought within the scope of the Women’s Minimum Wage Act and the Minimum 
Wage Commission was given power to fix the number of hours per week for 
which the minimum wage is payable, and to fix overtime rates. The Minimum 
Wage Act of Alberta was made applicable to the whole province. 


A law providing for a minimum wage for women was enacted in New 
Brunswick and will come into effect on proclamation. This Act applies to all 
female employees who work for wages except farm labourers and domestic ser- 
vants. The board of five members has power to fix minimum wages, and the 
number of hours per week for which such wages shall be paid, as well as over- 
time rates, and special rates for handicapped workers and apprentices. 


A new Mechanics’ Lien Act in Alberta is geese in scope and simpler in 
language than its predecessor. 


Laws providing for mothers’ allowances were enacted in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Act comes into force on proclamation. 
Both Acts provide for the payment of an allowance, not exceeding $60 per month, 
to a mother who is a widow with two or more legitimate children under 16 
years of age and who is eligible under the conditions as to character, income 
and residence in the province. The mother of one child under 16 is eligible if 
she is herself an invalid or if she has an invalid child over 16 years of age 
residing with her. 


The Child Welfare Act of Manitoba was amended to provide for the pay- 
ment of an allowance in respect of any child within the prescribed age who is 
born in Canada whether or not the father of such child is a British subject by 
birth or naturalization. An amendment to the Saskatchewan Child Welfare Act 
provides for the granting of an allowance to a mother whose husband has not 
been heard of for seven years. 


A clause added to the Children’s Protection Act of Nova Scotia empowers 
the councils of cities and :ncorporated towns to pass by-laws regulating and con- 
trolling children under 16 years of age engaged as express or dispatch messengers 
and as vendors of newspapers and smallwares. Such by-laws must be approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council before having the force of the law. 


Under the Ontario School Attendance law power to grant certificates re- 
lieving children from school attendance during employment is now given only to 
school attendance officers. The Vocational Education Act of Ontario was re- 
enacted with a number of changes, including the provision for instruction of 
children who reside in districts where the desired courses are not provided and: 
the withdrawal of the optional system of administration, the single vocational 
committee method alone being retained. 
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An amendment to the Ontario Apprenticeship Act provides that the Ontario 
Minister of Public Welfare may require employers in any designated trade to 
contribute to the cost of maintaining the system of apprenticeship and admin- 
istering the Act. 


The Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to carry out 
the recommendations of a special committee appointed in 1929. Compensation 
payable to a widow is raised from $30 to $40 per month. Monthly payments 
to a widow or invalid widower with or without children are limited to 663 p.c. 
of the average earnings of the workman, subject to a minimum of $12.50 per week 
in the case of a widow or invalid widower with one child and $15 per week if 
the children number two or more. New provisions were enacted dealing with 
accidents outside the province, including one covering cases in which the work- 
man regularly spends some of his time outside of Manitoba. The section which 
denied compensation to dependants resident in countries which were enemy 
countries during the Great War was repealed as from May 17, 1929. The waiting 
period is now three consecutive days. To the schedule of industrial diseases 
were added conjunctivitis and retinitis due to electro and oxy-acetylene welding, 
and occupational dermaiitis and ulcerations and infections of the skin due to 
certain specified employments. 


The Unemployment Relief Act of Alberta authorizes the payment from the 
General Revenue Fund of a sum not exceeding $100,000 for the purpose of sup- 
plying relief to the unemployed of the province. 


The Electrical Energy Act of Alberta provides for regulations governing, 
among other things, the inspection of plants and equipment, the safety of work- 
ers, and the licensing of electricians. The Steam Boilers Act of Saskatchewan 
was the subject of a number of amendments relating to qualifications for cer- 
tificates. 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint 


of Trade. 


In the 1927-28 edition of the Canada Year Book at pp. 765-770 a general 
article on Canadian legislation concerning trade combinations and monopolies 
against the public interest will be found under the heading “ Legislation © 
Respecting Combinations in Restraint of Trade”. In addition to an outline of 
the Combines Investigation Act, and a review of the principal cases dealt with 
under the Act up to Mar. 31, 1927, the article includes a brief statement of the 
provisions against combines as contained in the Criminal Code,! the Customs 
Tariff,? the Excise Act,? and the Patent Act. <A further section of the article 
summarizes former Canadian legislation for the investigation of combines, in- 
cluding the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 and the Combines and Fair 
Prices Act of 1919. 


1 R.S., 1927, c. 146, ss. 496-498. 2R.S., 1927, c. 44, 5. 15. 3R.S., 1927, ¢ 60, s. 27. #R.S. 1927, 
c. 150, s. 40. 
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The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 
1927, c. 26) is designed, as its full title indicates “to provide for the investi- 
gation of combines, monopolies, trusts and mergers”, and declares to be unlaw- 
ful only such combines as “have operated or are likely to operate to the detri- 
ment or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or 
others”. The statute provides that a preliminary inquiry shall be made by the 
Registrar on receipt of an application signed by any six British subjects resident 
in Canada, or if the Registrar has reason to believe that a combine exists, or 
if the Minister of Labour so directs. If the preliminary inquiry discloses suffi- 
cient evidence to justify further investigation, this may be conducted by the 
Registrar or by a special Commissioner appointed by the Governor in Council. 
Full authority is given the Registrar and the Commissioner to examine wit- 
nesses on oath and compel the production of records and documents. 


The remedies provided by the Act are those of publicity and penalty. The 
proceedings are conducted in private, unless otherwise ordered by the Minister, 
but the report of any Commissioner is required to be published within fifteen 
days of its receipt by the Minister. Any person who is a party or privy to, or 
knowingly assists in the formation or operation of, a combine is guilty of an 
indictable offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding $10,000 or to two years’ 
imprisonment; or, if a corporation, to a fine not exceeding $25,000. Provision is 
also made in the Act for the reduction or removal of the customs duty on any 
article of commerce, among the manufacturers or dealers in which there exists a 
combine, the operation of which is facilitated by the tariff. Similarly, the Ex- 
chequer Court may revoke a patent if there is evidence to show that the holder 
of such patent has made use of his exclusive rights to limit production or com- 
petition unduly, to enhance prices unreasonably, or to restrain or injure trade. 


The constitutional validity of the Combines Investigation Act was given 
final confirmation by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a decision 
delivered in January, 1931. This judgment confirmed the unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, given in April, 1929, after a reference for deter- 
mination of this question had been made to the courts by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. Both courts also upheld the constitutional validity of section 498 
of the Criminal Code, relating to combinations in restraint of trade. 


An investigation into the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and related organ- 
izations, a combine of plumbing and heating contractors and others in the 
provnce of Ontario, was completed in December, 1929. Prosecutions on charges 
of violations of the Combines Investigation Act and section 498 of the Criminal 
Code were commenced by the Dominion Government against about fifty persons 
and corporations in Windsor, London and Toronto who were connected with the 
alleged combine. In May and June, 1929, thirteen of these persons and one com- 
pany pleaded guilty to charges under the Combines Investigation Act and were 
fined a total of $26,500, the largest fine being $10,000 and the smallest $500. 
Pleas of guilty to offences under section 444 of the Criminal Code were also 
entered at the city of London. Sentence was suspended on this charge, relating 
to conspiracy to defraud. Other prosecution proceedings in cases following this 
investigation were delayed by the courts and were resumed after the pronounce- 
ment of the Privy Council on the constitutional validity of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act. 
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An organization of electrical contractors in the city of Toronto, known as 
the Electrical Estimators Association, was investigated under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act in 1930. The report of the Commissioner conducting the 
investigation was completed in October, 1930. It stated that members of this 
Association had been guilty of participating in a combine contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Combines Investigation Act and that they had also committed similar 
offences in violation of section 498 of the Criminal Code. The principal method 
used by the members of this association was to discuss tenders before submit- 
ting them. Each contractor submitted to the secretary of the association an 
estimate of his costs of material and labour on a particular job; these costs 
were averaged and the contractor whose costs were nearest to the average 
was declared to be entitled to the job. He added an agreed-upon percentage, 
and informed the other members of his tender price. The other contractors then 
saw to it that none of their tenders was submitted to the architect or owner 
below that price. ; 


Investigations into alleged combines in the motion picture industry and the 
bread-baking industry were among the other principal cases dealt with under 
the Act. An investigation into an alleged combine in the motion picture industry 
was commenced by a Commission in October, 1930, and was not completed at the 
end of the year. The annual report of the Registrar of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act contains reference to other investigations in progress during 1929 and 
1930. 


PART II.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Section 1.—Wage Rates.! 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; the series covers 21 classes of labour back to 
1901, 4 classes of coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, mis- 
cellaneous factory trades and lumbering back to 1911. The index numbers are 
based upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 


The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 1) shows the relative 
changes from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the 
groups in 1921 and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. The index 
numbers for 1923 and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but 
while there were slight increases’ during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline 
in coal miners’ wages reduced the average. In 1926 slight increases took place 
in the wages paid by the building, metal and printing trades, electric railways 


1See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages Statistics of the census of 1921’°. 
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and steam railways. In 1927 general increases took place in all the six groups 
included in the average, as well as in the other three groups; wage increases in 
the building trades and on the steam railways were the outstanding features of 
the year. In 1928, except steam railways which was stationary, and common 
factory labour which declined fractionally, all groups showed an upward move- 
ment, a substantial increase appearing in building trades. In 1929 all groups 
except coal-mining were higher, the building trades showing the greatest increase. 
In 1930 building trades showed a substantial increase, lumbering a decrease, and 
other groups fractional increases. 


Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1929 in various trades in the largest 
cities of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 2. Samples 
of wages and hours of labour for common labour in various cities of Canada 
are given for various years since 1920 in Table 3. The attention of those specially 
interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the valuable detailed 
study, “ Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1930”, published by the 
Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1931. 


1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
19091-1930. 


(Rates of Wages in 1913=100.) 


1a ; Se! Com- | Miscel- | Logging 
= Aver ey ee rad rect ag ae wee 4 bath pons and 

ear. age. rades. ining.| Factory| Factory} Saw- 
Trades. Trades.| ways. | ways. Labour.) Trades.| milling. 

TGO Yen Ete sos inte 67-4 60-3 68-6 60:0 64-0 68-8 82-8 - - - 
TOO ieee iste nck 70-0 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 - = = 
OOS earch seats 72-5 67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 - - - 
SUA rete «clon, = 74-5 69-7 75-9 66-1 Vase! 76-9 85-1 - o - 
100 eae ie eee 75°7 73-0 78-6 68-5 73°5 74-5 86-3 - ~ - 
TODD eee cissss 78-6 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 79-3 87-4 - - - 
LO eet tens. yan. 82:8 80-2 82-4 78 +4 81-4 81-0 93-6 - - - 
TVOS aie ooo < 84-9 81-5 84-7 80-5 81:8 86-1 94-8 - - - 
NOOO peers Poss asi 85-9 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86:3 95-1 - ~ - 
ISTO Perec as, 88-9 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 - - - 
Ao Aer eee 92-3 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97°5 94-9 95-4 93-3 
1 Wes 24 Peace SAP 96-0 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 98-1 97-1 98°8 
1913 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 160-0) 100-0 100-0 
TOUGH eee ees, oe 101-3'| 100°8 | 100-5] 102-4 | 101-0} 101-4 | 101-9 | 101-0} 103-2 94-7 
TOLD eee et ces 101-4 | 101-5} 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3 | 101-0 | 106-2 89-1 
MOU O Meneains << 5 occ 105:8 | 102-4} 106-9) 105-8} 102-2) 105-9} 111-7] 110-4] 115-1 109°5 
A ep eer ds coukciniss 119-9 | 109-9 | 128-0 | 111-3] 114-6 | 124-6] 130-8 | 129-2] 128-0 130-2 
LOLS ae ae | Beisss-0.> 143-6 | 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7} 142-9 | 158-0] 157-8 | 152-3 | 146-8 150-5 
TORO retires ae > 165-3 | 148-2 180-1 145-9 | 163-3 183-9 | 170-5 | 180-2] 180-2 169°8 
TUZOER eo niiteicies «3 197-8 | 180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0 | 194-2 | 221-0 | 197-7} 215:3 | 216-8 202:7 
LOZES i eate aoe. 191-2 | 170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3 | 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 | 190-6 | 202-0 152-6 
11 Pe Se Mae core 182-4 | 162-5] 1738-7 | 192-3 184-4 | 184-4 | 197-8 | 183-0] 189-1 158-7 
MOO ty erties cts 183-3 | 166-4} 174-0 | , 188-9 |, 186-2 | 186-4] 197-8 | 181-7] 196-1 170-4 
Le ee ae 183-7 | 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9 | 186-4] 186-4] 192-4 | 183-2] 197-6 183-1 
ia) ae oc ee 179-7 | 170-4] 175-4 | 192-8 | 187-8 | 186-4] 167-6] 186-3 195-5 178-7 
N17 a ee 180-5 | 172-1 177-4 | 193-3 188-4 | 186-4 | 167-4] 187-3 196-7 180-8 
Ll, Re ae 184-3 179-3 | 178-1 195-0 | 189-9} 198-4 | 167-9 | 187-7] 199-4 182-8 
LOLS [ee eae Sees 187-6 | 185-6} 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 | 168-9 | 187-1} 200-9 184-3 
SS eh aoe aaa 192-7 | 197-5 | 184-6 | 202-3 | 198-6 | 204-3] 168-9 | 187-8 | 202-1 185-6 
OB e ah sc hl ares 194-4 | 203-2] 186-6 | 203-3} 199-4 |) 204-3 | 169-4 | 188-2 | 202-3 183-9 


1Simple average of the six succeeding columns. 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades,1in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1930. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1920-26 will be found at pp. 720-1 of the 1926 Year Book and for 
1927 at p. 773 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver . 
Occupation. Wages ,;Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages }|Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour. |week.| hour. |week.} hour. |week.| hour. |week.| hour. |week. 
1. Building $ $ $ $ $ 
Trades— 
Bricklayers....| 1-15-1-25}] 44 1-20 44 1-35 44 1-45 44 1-35 40 
Carpenters..... 73 44 -85 | 44-55 1:10] 44 1-10 44 1-00 44 
Electrical 
workers...... 90 44 75--90 |44-463 1-25 44 1-10 44 1-173] 44 
Painters........ 73 44 65--85 |44-493 85--90 44 95 44 -90 44 
Plasterers...... 1-00 44 1-05 |44-493 1-373] 40 1-45 44 1-35 40 
Plumbers...... 90 | 44 -90 | 44 1-25 | 40-44 1-25 | 44 1-25 | 40 
Sheet metal 
workers...... -90 | 44 -80 | 44 1-15 | 44 -90 | 44 1-123] 44 
Stonecutters.... -90 44 -75-1-00 44 1-25 44 1-25 44 1-25 40 
Labourers...... +35--45 | 44-54] -35--45 | 44-60] -40--65 | 44-60] -422--50 | 44-60) -50--624] 44 
2. Metal Trades— 
Blacksmiths...} -65--70 | 44-50} -60--70 | 44-58] -60--65 | 44-50] -60--77 | 40-50] -75--874] 44 
Boilermakers..| -60--65 | 44-50} +50--85 | 47-58} -60--75 | 44-48] -60--74 | 44-50] -75--85 | 44 
Machinists..... -60--70 | 44-50] -50--80 | 44-58] -60--70 | 44-54] -60—-74 | 40-50} -75--85 | 44 
Iron moulders.. -70 | 48 -65--8234| 44-49] -60--70 | 45-54] -60--75 | 44-50] -75--814) 44 
8. Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Conductors and 
motormen?,. +58 60 °55 70 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 63 48 
Linemen....... 60--74 | 44 “55 0 72--78 | 44 923) 44 97 
Shedmen....... 50--63 | 44 34--57 | 63-70} -54--56 | 44 513--59 | 44 +52 | 4448 
Electricians....| +60--74 | 44 -55--61 | 50 -55--65 | 44 “61 | 44 “70 | 44 
Trackmen and 
labourers.. -40--47 | 44 °39 | 54 -45--59 | 48 «35--42 | 44 -50--59 | 44 
4. Printing 
Trades— Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Compositors, | perweek. per week. per week. perweek. perweek. 
machine and 
hand, news... 35-00 | 48 |38.00-44.00) 48 47-50 | 463 47-00 | 46 48-00 | 45 
Compositors, 
machine and 
hand, job.. 30:00 | 44 |36.00-42.00] 44-48]35.00-42.00) 44-48 39-60 | 44-48 45-00 | 44-48 
Pressmen, news 82-00 48 40-00 48 46-50 48 45-00 48 48-00 48 


Pressmen, job. 32-00 | 44-48 36:00 | 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48 39-60 | 44-48 45-00 | 44-48 
Bookbinders. . . |30.00-40.00} 44-48 33-75 | 48 |36.00-40.00} 44-48/35.20-42.00]} 44-48 45-00 | 44-48 
Bindery girls... 10-00 | 44-48 15-00 | 48 '16.80-18.00! 48 112.00-18.00' 44-48 23-00 | 44-48 


1 For statistics of the wages and hours of employees of steam railways and wages of employees 
in and about coal mines in Canada, see pp 751-2 of the 1930 Year Book where the rates, etc., for 
the past seven or eight years, ftto 1929, are given. No changes for 1930 are reported, except as 
follows:—In the case of coal-mime rates in Nova Scotia, wages of Contract Miners are increased 
to $6.69, Hoisting Engineers to $4.25, Bratticemen to $3.73, Pumpmen to $3.93, Labourers (under- 
ground) to $3.45, Labourers (surface) to $3.40, Carpenters to $3.88 and Blacksmiths to $4.05. Con- 
tract Miners rates have been reduced to $7.78 in Alberta and to $6.71 on Vancouver Island. 


2¥Final maximum rate after annual increase. 


3.-—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for Common Labour in Factories | in 
Canadian Cities, 1921, 1925, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930. 


192 ae 1925. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Locality. Unit. Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages.| per |Wages.| per |Wages.| per |Wages.| per | Wages. | per | Wages. | per 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ $ 

fa lifaxs, aes este Hour 37 | 60 34 | 48 32 | 50 32°) 50 32 | 50 32 | 50 
ET aaAxh ees cee Hour 40 | 50 35 | 50. 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 
Hiaiiax.. Geert ie Hour 373| 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 33 | 50 33 | 50 
EL aliax ss eee aie Hour -30 | 50 -28 | 55 -30 | 50 -30 | 50 +35 | 50 +35 | 55 
New Glasgow...... Hour -30 | 55 -2734| 50 -274| 50 +274] 50 -273| 50 -273| 50 
IPictouss.scee hoa Week | 15-00 | 59 | 15-00 | 59 | 15-00 | 59 | 15-00 | 59 | 15-00 | 59 | 15-00 | 59 
ATUL Once nee eeet ieee Hour -30 | 54 -30 | 54 +30 | 54 °30 ' 54 +30 !' 54 -30 ' 54 
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3.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for Common Labour in Factories in 
Canadian Cities, 1921, 1925, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1939—concluded. 


1921. 1925. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Locality. Unit. Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages.| per |Wages.| per |Wages.| per |Wages.| per |Wages.| per |Wages.| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
Saint John........2. Hour °33 | 54 +36 | 48 -36 | 54 +36 | 54 -36 | 54 -36 | 48 
Saint, dobby. 5.054.000 « Hour +25 | 60 +28 | 45 +281 45 +28 | 45 -30 | 45 -30 | 45 
Q me Stephen........ Week | 18-00 | 50 | 15-00 } 50 | 15-00 | 50 | 15-00 | 50 | 15-00 | 50 | 15-00 | 50 
uebec— 
Beauharnois........ Hour -30 | 55 2250 Od, -25°| 55 “25 | 55 -25 | 55 -30 | 55 
Fraserville......... Hour +25 | 60 -20 | 60 -25 | 60 -25 | 60 -20 | 60 -20 | 60 
Ela ses Bcloee ola Stes Hour +30 | 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 -85 | 50 -30 | 50 
NEONtTOAl shi vt... sce Hour -36 | 50 -35 | 50 730) 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 +35 | 50 
Montreslice: os. 3. Hour -40 | 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 60 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 +35 | 55 
Montrealis.<. 28... Hour -33 | 533 “31. 1-55 +834) 55 +324) 55 +344) 55 -83 | 50 
QUGDEC po os bards ao Week | 12-00 | 55 | 18-95 | 55 | 14-50 | 55 | 13-60 | 55 | 14-62 | 55 | 18-23 | 55 
SEs OHNES jee aera Hour +324] 60 +323) 55 +823] 55 “3251 55 +324) 55 -323] 50 
Ontario— 
Brantiords: (2. .% Hour -40 | 50 -373| 50 373] 50 373] 55 -40 | 50 -40 | 50, 
STAD LIOTC Seeerice sc Week | 16-25 | 50 | 23-60 | 59 | 19-75 | 50 | 19-75 | 50 | 20-00 | 50 | 20-00 | 50 
Chathantc yank: . Hour 230 155 “3511 50 “30, | 55 -35 | 55 -35 | 55 -85 | 55 
Chathamec.s ite Hour 41 | 50 -35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 
Hamiltonss7. sc. Hour 40 | 523 -40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 
Hamiltonsiccccce c: Hour -30 | 54 -33 | 54 -38 | 54 -38 | 54 +38 | 54 +38 | 54 
iKanestoneenc. ie. ice Week | 18-00 | 54 | 18-00 | 54 | 18-00 | 54 | 18-00 | 54 | 18-00 | 54 | 18-00 | 54 
HOECHONET Rice oie s Hour -40 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 °35 | 55 -35 | 55 -30 | 55 
Kateheners...0e...02 Hour “41 | 55 -37. | 55 SO EOD -36 | 55 -36 | 55 -36 | 50 
TrONGON eek eys es) o.0 Hour -45 | 494 °42 | 494 °42 | 494 -42 | 492 “42 | 49% +42 | 492 
OTe. cess beck ous Hour 80 | 45 -30 | 50 30 | 50 -30 | 50 -30 | 50 -30 | 50 
OTM ATs pele seas Hour -35 | 50 +323] 50 324) 50 324] 50 323| 50 324] 50 
OPA WAL Seiad. is. Oe Hour -40 | 54 -40 | 44 +423] 48 -423| 48 “4231 44 +423) 44 
Owen Sound........ Hour --30 | 60 -30 | 60 30 | 55 -30 | 55 -30 | 55 -30 | 55 
Owen Sound........ Hour +38 | 54 -27 | 60 30 | 50 -30 | 50 -333| 50 333| 50 
IPATIST ) seats Ans ale cs ats Hour -29 | 55 -2734| 50 -30 | 50 -274| 50 -274| 50 +274] 50 
Peterborough...... Hour -40 | 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 
ULALOrd. elses on Hour -37 | 50 -35 | 50 -34 | 50 -34 | 50 -34 | 50 -34 | 50 
Stratfords...!...... Hour -38 | 50 -37 | 50 38 | 50 +38 | 50 38 | 50 -38 | 50 
OrOntO.cocameenee Hour 34 | 55 -30 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55 30°] 55 30 | 55 
ASOLONLO ees cits » Hour 373| 50 -373| 50 373] 50 3/2| 50 373| 50 37%] 50 
Waterloo...c sens. - Hour 45 | 50 -36 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 
Waterloo: .i......i06¢ Hour 36 | 50 -35 | 50 43 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 43 | 50 
Woodstock......... Hour 30.00 -35 | 55 40 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55 -| - 
Manitoba— 
BTANGONWie ak yo: ; Week | 25-00 | 54 | 18-00 | 54 | 18-00 | 54 | 19-00 | 54 | 21-00 | 54 | 20-00 | 54 
PSFANCON:,. 258 sess: Week | 17-00 | 48 | 24-00 | 60 | 22-50 | 60 | 22-50 | 54 | 22-50 | 54 | 22-50] 54 
Winnipeg......:....| Hour -85 | 55 -30 | 52 -30 | 56 -35 | 60 -35 | 60 -30 | 60 
yigt rich | 0) said. cet Hour -45 | 50 -40 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw......... Hour 50 | 60 +35 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 
Moose Jaw......... Hour 45 | 48 -40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 
Lite, <a ade ee Hour 45 | 50 -374| 50 374| 55 373| 55 40 | 55 373| 50 
Leh cart: Ree = Hour 50 | 55 -40 | 55 40 | 55 40 5 40 | 55 35 | 55 
Saskatoon.........; Hour 40 | 60 -35 | 59 35 | 59 35 | 59 35 | 59 35 | 59 
Alberta— 
BARAT We aah tices Week | 24-00 | 48 | 21-60 | 48 | 21-60 } 48 | 21-60 | 48 | 21-60 | 48 | 21-60 | 48 
MEOIGAT Yu cae feats Hour -45 | 48 -40 | 48 40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 
Edmonton......... Hour 45 | 44]. +35 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 
TON EON. nas ere sts Hour “Bd [52 -80 | 49 30 | 49 +30 | 494 30 | 494 30 | 494 
Lethbridge......... Hour +35 | 60 -373| 60 -374| 54 -40 | 54 -40 | 54 -40 | 54 
Medicine Hat...... Hour -50 | 59 -45 | 48 -45 | 48 -45 | 48 -45 | 48 -45 | 48 
Medicine Hat...... Hour -43 | 48 -36 | 54 -36 | 54 +36 | 54 +36 | 54 +36 | 54 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster..} Hour -40 | 55 -40 | 50 -40 | 49 -40 | 49 -40 | 49 -40 | 49 
New Westminster..| Hour -40 | 44 +40 | 44 “40 | 44 -40 | 44 “40 | 44 *40 | 44 
Vancouver......... Hour -25 | 50 -35 | 48 “40 | 48 “40 | 48 *40 | 48 +40 | 48 
Vancouver......... Hour -50 | 50 -473| 50 “474! 50 +474) 50 -474| 50 -473| 50 
WiHCLOTIO A Tle So cvae\s Hour -40 | 60 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 
WACLOLIAS cohis cst nee Day 4-05 | 50] 4-05] 50] 4-05] 50] 4-05] 50] 4-05] 50] 4-05] 50 
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Section 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour Under Minimum 
Wage Boards in Canada. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The accompanying table gives summary figures as to the minimum rates of 
wages in force during 1930 under the orders of the various boards, hours in some 
cases being governed by hours legislation. In some provinces these orders 
include regulations as to employment conditions, terms of employment, sanitary 
conditions, etc., and all provide for variations under licence from the Boards to 
permit lower rates of pay for handicapped employees, etc., and to meet special 
conditions in the nature of emergencies. 

In this table the figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices 
are shown in a range covering both classes. There is considerable variation in 
the rates for such classes in the various industries, and the time allowed for 
instruction varies considerably, from a few weeks to two years and upwards. 


4.—_Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours of Labour for Female 


Alberta. British Columbia (k). Manitoba (a). 
Wages per Week. | Hours—|] Wages per Week.| Hours—||Wages per Week.] Hours— 
Industry or Occupation. |] —_—_ ] >A NNN aer_eaji_a_am _——_]|—_—_—— 
Adults, | Minors, Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, 
Experi-|} Learn- | per} per || Experi- | Learn- | per | per || Experi-| Learn- | per} per 
enced. | ers, etc.| day|wk.|| enced. | ers, etc.| day|wk.|| enced. | ers, etc.) day|wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hactoriessca.tenauuente ss. 12-50 |6-00- 9 | 48 || 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48 |11-00- |8- its 9 |48- 
10-00 12-00 12-00 1-00 50 
Dressmaking........... 12-50 (ei6 tea 9 | 48 14-00 ie 8 | 48 ||(h)12.00 ws co Se 50 
Millinery. Sy. Res bnuiee 12-50 | (2)4-00-] 9] 48 | 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48] 12-00 Ors -00- (m) 50 
10-00 13-00 0-00 
Tartloring. scssaiie ect ats 12-50 | (g)6-00-| 9] 48] 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48 || 12-00 |6- 00 50 
10-00 13-00 11-00 
Hiur-s@wille, . sakes ssieiste!« 12-50 | (g)6-00-| 9 | 48 |} 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48 |\(h)12.00/8-00- 9 | 48 
10:00 13-00 10-50 
Fruit and vegetable can- 
MING MEUC.s ae ae eke eels 12-50 eae 9 | 48 |} 14-40] 11-00] 10} 48 - -| -| - 
Printing #etei sn ste sce: 12-50 |7-00- 9 | 48 || 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48 || 12-00 |8-00- 9 | 48 
11-00 13-00 11:00 
Laundries, etc........... 12-50 |9-50- 9 | 48) 18-50 |8-00- - | 48 |(h)12-00/9-00- 9 | 50 
11-50 12-00 10-50 
Retail stores............ 12-50 |7-50- | (m)| 52 |} 12-75 |7-50- -| 48] 12-00 |7-00- (m)} 48 
11:00} 9 12-00 11:00 | 9 
Hotels, restaurants, etc.}14:00- |10-00- 9 }48- |} 14-00 | 12-00] - | 48 |} 12-50 -|10| 48 
16-50 | 14-00 56 
Theatres, amusement 
DIACESRCtC Aik. hailos 6 (p) 14-00 -| 9 | 48 |\(p)14-25 - | -| 48 |(h)12-00 -~| 9] 48 
Personal service, hair- 
dressing, etc.......... (p)14-00 (e)8- -00-| 9 | 48 ||\(p)14-25}10-00- - | 48 |} 12-00 | (g)8-00-| (m)} 48 
-00 13-00 11-00 | 10 
Offices and clerical work] 14-00 wr 9 | 48 || 15-00 j11- Svea - | 48 |(h)12-50 tes 8 | 44 
‘0 . 
Telephone and telegraph} 14:00 |(2)7-50-| 9 | 48 | 15-00 |11-00- 8 | 48 = -| -| - 
12-00 13-00 
Elevator operators...... ~ -| -|] - - cea | cmc ie ae - -| -| - 


*Food factories in Halifax only. tApplicable to certain cities only. 

(a) In Manitoba in brickyards and in seasonal and casual employment in industries not otherwise cover- 
ed a minimum wage of $12 per week or 30 cents per hour is established. 

(b) For Ontario the ranges of rates shown for experienced adults cover the various rates set for locali- 
ties according to population. 

(c) Seasonal canneries included under separate order: 18 to 60 years of age, 18 to 25 cents per hour, otber 
ages 15 to 20 cents. 

(d) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours for female employees, 10 per day and 60 per week. 

(e) Textile and knitting factories: $10-$12 for experienced adults; $6-$10 for minors and learners; boot 
and shoe and leather trades, $8-$12.50 for experienced adults; $5-$11 for minors and learners; various classes 
of clothing and tobacco factories: $9.00-$12.50 for experienced adults, $6-$11 for minors and learners; these 
rates to be paid for 44-55 hours per week in clotbing factories and for 50-55 hours in tobacco factories, 
pro rata for additional hours. 

(f) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours, for female employees, 10 per day and 55 per week. 

(g) Probationary period without minimum rate. 

(h) Winnipeg and vicinity only under order. 

(j) In mail-order houses and in retail stores in certain cities and towns, 
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The number of learners and apprentices is usually restricted, for instance to 25 
p.c. of the employees. 

The hours of labour are in most provinces governed by the various Factory 
and similar Acts, and in some provinces the Boards have power to make further 
restrictions. In Ontario the Act was amended to give the Board authority to 
state the hours for which the minimum rates were payable and to establish rates 
for additional hours. The hours for female employees are limited by the Factory 
Act to 10 per day and 60 per week, additional hours being permitted only when 
authorized by the factory inspector to meet emergencies and under certain limita- 
tions. In Quebec the provision is similar, except that the maximum hours are 
10 per day and 55 per week. 

The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical sum- 
mary of the minimum wages and restricted hours of labour in the provinces and 
industries affected. While some of the more significant details have been given 
in footnotes, it has been found impossible to include the information in such 
form as to indicate any more than the general conditions under these provisions. 
Employees Under Orders of Minimum Wage Boards in Canada, 1939. 


Nova Scotia. Ontario (b). Quebec. Saskatchewanf. 
Wages per Wk.|Hours— || Wages per Week. | Hours—|| Wages per Week. | Hours— || Wages per Week. | Hours— 


Adults,| Minors. Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, Adults, | Minors, 
Experi-} Learn-| per | per || Experi- | Learn- | per} per) Experi-| Learn- |per | per || Experi-| Learn- | per | per 
enced. Jers,etc.| day|wk.|} enced. Jers, etc.|day|wk.|| enced. | ers, etc.|day|wk || enced. | ers, etc.|day|wk. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
*11-00 |*7-00- | - | Q) |/(c)10-00)6-00- — | (d)|!(e)8-00 | (e)5-00-| —- | (f) |} 14-00 |7-50- -| 48 
10-00 .12-50 | 10-00 -12-50 11-00 11-50 
~ -| -]|] - (v) -| -| -|9-00-  |6-00- — |44— |(j) 15-00}(g)3-00-| — |49- 
12-50 | 11-00 55 12-00 51 
~ -{ -]| —-|}(c)10-00} (r)6-00-| -]| - - -| -| - |G) 15-00} (g)3-00-| —- |49- 
12-50 | 10-00 12-00 51 
- -| -| -—{|10-00- |6-00—- —-| -{|9-00- |6-00- - |44— ||(j) 15-00] (g)3-00-} — |49- 
12-50 | 10-00 12:50 | 11-00 55 12-00 51 
= ES ed eee (v) Vtech He z, ty ee rents = aie lee 
= -| -1| —|(e)10-00/6-00- - | (d) - -| -|] - - -| -| - 
12-50 | 10-00 
10-00- |6-00- — | (1) |/10-00- |6-00- - | (d)|9-00- |6-00- - | @) || 14-00 |7-50- -} 48 
(x) 11.00} (x) 10.00 12-50 | 10-00 12-50 | 11-00 11-50 
- -| -| —-—|11-00-. |7-00- - | Cd) /9-00- |8-00- -| -|| 14-00 |9-50- ~| 48 
12-00} 11-00 12-00 | 10-50 : 11-50 
s -| -| -|8-00- |6-00- - | d) - - | -— | —|1G) 15-00)7-00- ~ |49- 
(x) (x) 12-50 | 11-00 13-50 51 
10-00- |8-00- — | @) |/10-00- -| -|(Q@) - -| -| - ||(0)13.00-)11-00- - |50- 
11-00) 10-00 12-50 14-00 | 12-00 56 
- -{ -'} -11-00- =} = 1 (q) be melt re Mira = pe I: 
12-50 
- -}| -—| —|/(s)12-00/6-00- -|.- - -| -j| -]| 15-00 |10-00- | 10) 50 
—12-50 |(w)10.00 12-00 
- -| -]| — |(w) 8-00/6-00- -| - - -| -| - - Shilo Ge 
-12-50 | 11-00 - | 
- -| -]| - | ()7-00-/5-00- -| - - -| -| - - =~ =] = 
12-50} 11-00 
- -{| -| -{8-00- -/| -|] - - -| -] - - == | = 
12-50 


(k) In the fishing industry a minimum rate of $15.50 per week (48 hours) or 32/4scts. per hour is set for 
experienced workers (12 months); $12.75 to $14.75 under one year. . 

(1) Rate applies to work between 44 and 50 hours per week, hours in excess of 50 to be paid at not less 
than a rate based on 50 hours per week; hours under 44 at a rate based on normal hours in establishment. 

(m) Longer working time permitted on Saturdays, etc., and sometimes in certain months. 

(n) Full minimum rate for 36 hours or longer up to 50 hours for time under 36 hours and over 50 hours, 
20 to 25 cents per hour, according to population; order applies only to localities of 4,000 and up. 

(0) Kitchen help $11 per week of six days or $12 per week of seven days: 35 cents per hour. 

(p) Including garages, gasolene, service stations, shooting galleries, elevator service, etc.; in British 
Columbia, driving vehicles, ushers, cloak-room attendants, etc., special provision for broken and part time. 

(q) Full minimum rate for 40 hours or more worked; 25 to 30 cents per hour for work less than 40 hours. 

(r) Custom millinery in localities of 4,000 population and up. 

(s) Cities of 30,000 and up. 

(t) Telephone only: in localities of 4,000 and up and those having 200 or more telephone subscribers. 

(u) Probationary period in departmental stores with minimum of $6 thereafter. 

(v) In establishments classified as factories, covered by factory orders. 

(w) Applies also to wholesale houses and warehouses. (x) Cities and towns only. 
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Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


In Alberta, legislation of 1926 provides that no male may be employed at a 
lower wage than the minimum rate for female employees in the same class of 
work, except in the case of apprentices under indenture approved by the Com- 
missioner of Labour, who is the Secretary of the Minimum Wage Board. 


In British Columbia the orders issued under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
1925, having been declared invalid in October, 1928, by the Supreme Court of 
Canada (see Labour Gazette, November, 1928, p. 1310), a new Act was enacted 
in the session of 1929. This lke the original applied to all occupations except 
those of farm labourers, fruit pickers, fruit packers, fruit and vegetable canners 
and domestic servants. On Jan. 22, 1930, an order effective from that date was 
issued providing for a minimum rate of 50 cents per hour for “ stationary steam 
engineers”? and 40 cents per hour for “special engineers” as defined under the 
“Boiler Inspection Act”. On July 31, 1930, an order was issued effective from 
that date providing for a minimum rate of 80 cents per hour for licentiates in 
pharmacy, engaged in the selling, dispensing, etc., of drugs, etc. 


Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working men’s families has been 
computed by the Department of Labour since 19138, and is published monthly in 
the Labour Gazette. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of 
measuring the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with 
a somewhat lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau 
of Statistics index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 818-819 of the present 
volume. The former wage-earner’s index is used extensively in negotiations as 
to wage rates and in the settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgement of 
this index is presented in Table 5. 


5.—Changes in the Cosi of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1930.1 
(Average prices in 1913=100.) 


. Fuel and Cloth- Sund- All 

Month and Year. Food. Tiche: Rent. ne See ieee 
DOCH O14 er. ae scvdn waco wie ratio eae 108 98 97 103 100 103 
TEC EIIOUG A. Sic sterstele tore nscale eters cars ole 111 96 94 115 110 107 
DOCH LOU G ive apeccrecichs > milano ie rete rotors 138 109 95 136 122 124 
DOCH OU ee wot cen ieke ce sist ess as teloke crestor Polio 167 125 102 158 134 143 
WICC A OMS eke seks « ceticceloreateve ate He erste rete 186 146 pel 185 151 162 
BYR eee hE ma ae oan ce code 201 148 122 210 164 176 
DGC 1920 srs. ccctos chores smake © Sree ere heer 202 200 , 142 232 173 190 
Mart eLO20 2c hse shove ote hawaii ete eee HE 180 191 142 193 173 175 
Vito OD seek seth ako aae: etek leis epeterere Reecane ab orerere 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sepia evO ode en ceot-« chats nope tog ete cukeiote ress 161 174 149 177 iB 165 
TIS CRLO 2 aeiterecterore saan eh ero eee 150 172 150 Laff Wey | 161 
Maro 922 Ser yan ee ee tere 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922......4 Geet eee cesses 139 167 154 165 174 156 
SeptsGlg22 bene en A OF. ec arent ee res 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dect 1929 Se ek ae eee Tee en ae 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mi aires 51023 ees eRe SNE eS ate Can es 147 178 156 163 173 159 
JUNOW 92S: Soe eeetcaeret tee rantin ine ok 139 169 158 163 173) 156 
Sept; 21923), Bee acento eae nie 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Deciv1923 sa ee eee ee eer 146 072 158 164 AZ 159 
Miers 11924 iri, Sar ae ry errr rs ae Sie 144 169 158 160 171 157 
JUNSMLOZA OVA eee eee hoe 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept lols os, seik Sees Seetecdeiee ae 140 163 158 159 169 154 


For footnote see end of table, p. 799. 
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5.—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1930'—concluded. 


(Average prices in 19183100.) 


Month and Year. Food. bene Rent. 

DOOM ODES Aimee & chee ay hs ents Come es 144 162 158 
WBS Sie TOME ss SEs, et oa a Ee 146 162 158 
agisnter: ab kis. one cae ae aah anes ee 142 159 158 
DON NeT OLD Aerie Gow tiles, re See acolo ele v eietess 147 160 158 
PUGE CME U SON eRe eer NE aie vita Rist sokas Oe ese s ae 157 166 158 
Sao CREDA a a Ath a a A Re a ee 156 166 158 
UIE EE aii et rite racists OR hdusee whe cla ¢ us ere 151 162 156 
eit OZOhies set cre cic oeeh we Gee ces 149 160 156 
Od OD tebe are Sie Sect eels iiss Sha wistenins 152 162 156 
WWIGh RAE OCS ans | ee ke ene eee re ke 151 161 156 
BAUEOLS) «IROL & Aa amok ce (eae re eA ae A 148 158 156 
DODUS COA cis eo tiaisise arsine scree tek 148 158 156 
ND ECHO oN Teena ahs ia ohins Careens eles 152 158 156 
PVE CUICRL OD Stanece coercharctore share anis.t cteieterh cieeteas 149 159 156 
AIAG LOLS oe rac ee ts ae leet Cede motes 146 158 157 
DODO OAS c et cine sa atais cence eaten 152 157 157 
HCO MRLO LS eee oe ein ee oy cole s baie oars 154 ay 157 
NRT EOD OL cerry Sieh ativeleired ae ewereeks 153 158 157 
STM ODOT Brgen tre er tas Sits aie alate ea oe: oiSleee, die 149 157 1582 
ROOD U Le ere cis cierto re eals Oe ors wre ob ate es 159 156 1582 
Dec. 1929 Mele vb ees sero ee aranele eats s 161 157 158 
AiSvee, ROURIR TN og Syne Re a ane 162 1570 158 
ial ay, LER Eis Oe CE Ob & eee eet tae Cea 161 157 158 
WV Ey rel OSU eet eee ete aiaiarane soos or teca ui eatece 159 iby 158 
PAULL aL OUe teres ies eta eles eka cto ere stenee 153 157 158 

ST VILOSU MEE eS cea eiel ais Site awsernee ¢ 152 156 160 
ARSE s ASAD on COG eats As IRC So eres ng 35 care 151 156 160 
PLU Sem OS Ope B ces Rie usyako Saanstsr'e ih seas Sexanaller anol 149 156 160 
EXO LODO etre o ire lg folk oa Seine eure eee ate 145 156 160 
eclorn IW OO a 9A a tects ML 0 Eom DR oe ue ont 141 156 160 
OE LATE Gil Saat | renee IR Pi nore ay ak OS 141 156 160 
INGO MEL CSO meee ete cE ae elo s OR ieee ed hae 140 156 160 
Oa 95 0 eae aia tah soc Sao. dbucharayehetot 138 156 160 


148 
148 


1652 
1652 
165 


1The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 


35 p.c.; Fuel 8 p.c.; Rent 183 p.c.; Clothing 18} p.c. and Sundries 20 p.c. 
2Revised. 


CHAPTER XX.-—-PRICES.! 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices 
and retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that 
of retail traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, 
and price ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would 
appear that wholesale prices and their fluctuations are more easily and accurately 
ascertainable than retail prices. But this advantage is largely offset by certain 
difficulties inherent in the nature of index numbers of wholesale prices. The 
making of an index number of wholesale prices for general purposes requires 
the inclusion of a much wider range of commodities than is necessary for a retail 
or cost of living index. Moreover, wholesale commodities are in all stages from 
raw material to finished product, while retail prices are concerned only with the 
latter. At each stage in the evolution of a commodity we are frequently con- 
fronted with several grades, and this situation is complicated by the fact that 
grades undergo changes in the course of time. Hence, to secure from month to 
month and year to year quotations which give accurate continuity is a task in 
which eternal vigilance is the price of success. The maker of wholesale index 
numbers must be assiduous in acquiring and keeping up to date a knowledge 
of grades and qualities, and in dealing with a very large list of commodities this 
is a difficult task. With retail prices, the question of grades is not quite so 
involved and in some cases it is sufficient to obtain quotations on the basis of 
“the kind principally sold”. 

Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, deal- 
ing on purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approxi- 
mately to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus 
more valuable as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on 
the other hand, are governed to some extent by custom and do not respond 
easily to fluctuations in wholesale prices. Indeed, small fluctuations in whole- 
sale prices are not fairly reflected in retail prices because of the limitations of 
the currency in representing small quantities of commodities. Retail prices vary 
considerably for the same commodity in different parts of the same city, owing 
to differences in the service rendered, in location of stores and in classes of 
customers. 

Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of 
the moment while retail prices change more slowly, there exists what is tech- 
nically called a “lag” between the two, retail prices not showing changes in 
fundamental business conditions until some time after wholesale prices. Thus, 
while wholesale prices in Canada reached the peak in May, 1920 and commenced 
to decline in June, retail prices reached the peak in July, 1920, and began to 
decline in August. 

Retail prices find one of their chief uses in the measurement of changes in 
the cost of living. This measurement is complicated by such changing factors 
as consumption, habits and standards of living, and qualitative changes in com- 


1 Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal. Trade Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, 
retail, securities, services, interest rates, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign 
Capital Investment in Canada and Canadian Investment Abroad, Balance of International 
Payments and other related activities. For a complete list of the publications of this Branch. 
the reader is referred to Chapter XXVIII, Section I, under “Internal Trade’’. 
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1. 


modities included in the budget, particularly clothing. The difficulty of main- 
taining comparability between one period and another necessitates very thorough 
research and an elaborate collection of retail price data. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 
Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Until recently the index number of wholesale prices in Canada did not go 
back beyond 1890. However, it has now been extended backward to 1867 on 
the 1913 base, the added quarter of a century including a very interesting period 
to students of price statistics. The average index numbers for every year since 
Confederation are given in Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices 
of 1867, immediately following the close of the American Civil War and the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency to declining prices in the years 
immediately following. Prices went up again after the Franco-German War of 
1871 and reached a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of the last-named 
year resulted in a decline. This declining trend persisted fairly steadily through- 
out the 25 years from 1872 to 1897 and was featured by an inadequate increase 
in the supply of gold. The gold supply of the world did not increase as rapidly 
as the supply of commodities, consequently more commodities could be secured 
for a given amount of gold. This gold shortage was accentuated by the de- 
monetization of silver which ceased to be legal tender with gold and was reduced 
to the level of token money by the chief nations. Relief came through the 
discoveries of gold in the Rand mines and the application of the cyanide process 
to low-grade ores. The result was a rapidly increasing world production of gold 
from about 1890 down to the outbreak of the Great War, with consequent rising 
general prices as soon as the volume of the new gold became a large part of the 
total stock. Thus prices increased from the low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 
1913 and 102-3 in 1914. Afterwards, the Great War, both through the scarcity 
of commodities which it occasioned and the inflation of the currency which it 
produced, drove prices rapidly upward to a maximum of 243-5 in 1920, followed 
by a rapid collapse to 152-0 in 1922. This was succeeded by a slight increase 
to 160-3 in 1925, but the tendency since 1925 has been downward. 

Commencing in the fall of 1929, a severe economic depression set in which 
was accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices. By December, 1930, 
the index on the 1913 base was 121-4 and for the whole year it averaged 135:°3. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1930. 


(1913 =100.) 
el ls Oikos 133-0 [UcteR pe oboe ¢ 106-0 TSO ORs Note cic sietaiert 81-4 UN he oMac eee 109-9 
SOS tects s olecc 128-7 loko ear eae 100:6 AO QO errata Meher 85-8 LOT Orrico s aXe 131-6 
MBO a etseieipeien oats 126-5 Ibs eNO ge nach oe 92-7 LIS (UMNeara choose heres 84-5 Oty tee rate ack 178-5 
ibe Utes bs ernie rearar 123-5 WSS ae nese ess 90-7 NO Ooi erencierats areneeere 86-2 LC iit Sorc nmignestc 199-0 
EST om each ki Meares 124-5 hele oot toon ao aa 91-9 LR ign c onteo oe 86-9 L919 ora wersji 209-2 
ES ce riee sitar oi eteicias\ 135-7 Ufetelsipeioiess \ehid Slo de 93-5 LOGE Sie verarcres eer: 87-0 TO 20 ira ease toretere! 243 +5 
(LORS oie rena ee 133-8 TS89 a gas: eidloates 92-6 LQOD Me sstleietys 3 87-8 ROD Aeio# Pes Laks 171-8 
UG) ines ONE eee 129+0 TSOO <i cnamee <icrs tos 93-0 WO OG reco atte tenets 92-6 PPI COR OBC 152-0 
Le OME rcieak se 120-7 LSU crits acters 3 91-4 LOOT wee x cosets. 96-2 1923 sie as see <2 153-0 
Eeiees tee ast. 6 116-6 USO Zeer sities oe 86-2 TOO S Frere tcenaeras as 90-9 1924 sd esa vais 3 155-2 
ROU mmrshetas ite: le old.s 115-1 1808 5 abies crate 85-2 L900 Deiter sates 91-4 LO 2 iixe oie aera) ote 160-3 
DSHS ie eaatere sdas. ts oss 104-3 Lio EES diol SEB BODIE 80-6 UGH Ores Sratithes o DIODE 94-3 1920 Bae. pai tOOon 
LTD es NR Ae 101-0 [LMS Oona soon 79-6 UC eerie oper 95-0 MPA orice woraoe 152-6 
ike 2 te 3 etre ae 112-9 TRO GPE a2. aefele o's 76-0 1 PaaS < eee 99-5 TOS tetas oaeticrn 150-6 
Toe ero Sey seonargaee 109-9 Nett They. SP ts oN LODE 75°6 BOW Sept teterets et 100-0 VE ean so aitee cele 149-3 
MBBS vis syuhenarh.chetoys toe 112-1 TBOS: tee ries eas ost 77°8 IA aetna ot 102-3 TOSO Reyes 135-3 
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Subsection 2.—The New Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index number of wholesale prices and other price 
indexes computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics have been revised and 
calculated with the year 1926 as base. In the index of wholesale prices, the 
number of price series has been increased from 236 to 502, some of the latter 
being composite prices. For example, the index number for milk is obtained 
from the weighted average of 15 prices collected at representative centres all 
over the Dominion. New statistical materials have made possible refinements 
and extensions of the weighting system previously used; this adds to the accuracy 
of the index numbers, particularly those of groups and sub-groups. A detailed 
explanation of the methods now used in computing the indexes and the reasons 
for their adoption follows:— 


Base Year.—Since the nations of the world and along with them their cur- 
rency systems have arrived, or are in the process of arriving, at a condition which 
may perhaps be called post-war “normalcy”, comparisons with pre-war years 
become less important and interesting, and the need arises of placing index num- 
bers upon some post-war base which will serve as a suitable background for future 
movements. A second important reason lies in the necessity of a periodical 
revision of index numbers so as to take account of current changes in the kind, 
quality and weighting of the commodities used in their computation. Ten years 
ago, the maker of index numbers was not concerned with artificial silk, but to- 
day this commodity must be given an important place in the textile group. 
Again, such commodities as newsprint paper, copper, wheat, etc., must be given 
a greater weight in a Canadian index based on current conditions than in one 
based on 1913 conditions. So many changes take place in the production, con- 
sumption and exchange of commodities in a decade that a periodical revision 
of index numbers based upon them is a necessity. . 


It is preferable that a base period should consist of an average of several 
years, but the abnormal conditions which prevailed during and after the war 
furnish insuperable obstacles to a base of this character. Prior to 1925 the dis- 
parity between farm prices and the prices of manufactured goods was an abnormal 
factor in the prices situation. In Canada this was rectified in 1925, when on 
account of the marked rise in grain prices, the index for which rose from 143-9 
in 1924 to 180-3 in 1925, a price level unusually high for the period resulted. It 
was finally decided to take as base the year 1926, the price level for which was © 
about halfway between that for 1925 and 1927. This is in effect practically 
equivalent to an average of the three years 1925, 1926 and 1927. The Bureau 
was also influenced in its choice of 1926 as base by the fact that the index 
numbers computed by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics are on the 
1926 base. It was desirable, owing to the close interrelation of price movements 
in the two countries, to construct the index numbers on similar principles for 
comparative purposes. 
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Number of Price Series Included.—The new total index number for all 
commodities shows very much the same movement as the old series. It was 
however, mainly for the purpose of improvements in groups and sub-groups that 
the number of price series included in the index was increased from 236 to 502. 
This large increase in the number of items included made it possible to make 
many groups much more comprehensive and representative. Building and con- 
struction materials, for example, are now represented by a wider range of com- 
modities as well as by a more geographically complete series of prices. ‘The 
number of price series in this group was increased from 32 to 90. Similar im- 
provements have been made in a great many other groups and sub-groups. 
Chemicals and Allied Products now includes 73 price series as compared with 13 
in the old index. Non-metallic Minerals and Their Products is represented by 
73 price series in the new index and 16 in the old. These changes in the number 
of price series have added greatly to the usefulness of the index numbers as 
regards groups and sub-groups, which furnish subsidiary index numbers for 
special purposes. 


Formula. 


Actual calculations of the index number were made according to 
the same formula as before. This formula, which produces the aggregative index, 
is now used for the purpose of calculating many of the most important index 
numbers and for a comparison of three or more periods on a fixed base has 
the support of many eminent index number makers. It is expressed as 


follows: re. 


Weighting.—Weighting, of course, must conform to the formula used, but 
many variations are possible within the system. Quantity exchange is the basis 
of the Bureau’s weight, that is to say, production and import figures are used to 
arrive at a weight, but as regards production, only quantities actually marketed 
are considered. In arriving at the weight for any commodity, duplication is 
avoided by making deductions, where possible, when the commodity is included 
again in another form, for example in the case of wheat and flour, An im- 
provement in weighting has been made by working out a threefold system, viz., 
weights for individual commodities, sub-groups, and finally, groups of com- 
modities. In the first place the commodities in each sub-group are weighted in 
such a manner as to arrive at the most accurate index for that sub-group. Such 
weights, however, will not do for a main group which may include another sub- 
group containing the same commodity in a different form. For this reason, the 
sub-group index numbers are again weighted by sub-group weights (values worked 
into percentages). Another reason for the sub-group weights is the fact that 
in each sub-group only representative commodities are included. In order to 
give each sub-group sufficient weight in arriving-at a group index it must be 
weighted by a figure which represents as far as possible the total value of all 
commodities which might be included in the sub-group. Finally, group index 
numbers are weighted in arriving at the index number for all commodities, so 
as to ensure that no group index will wield a disproportionate influence upon 
the final result. The group weight is the estimated total importance in exchange 
of all commodities which can be classified in that particular group. An example 
will make this clear:— 
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Grains are a sub-group of the main group Vegetables and Their Products. 
Individual commodity and sub-group weights are as follows:— 


: Weight for Individual : 
Commodity. Commodity or Prices Series. Sub-group Weight. 
Barley, No. 3, C.W. x 40%.......0.... 
Barley, No. 4, C. W. x 30%........... Average price x 45,000,000 bushels... 
ESAPIOY MEG KOU a seen « sends aes 
Barley, good malting con. 6ss se cee een Average price x 3,000,000 bushels... 
pe we yon a vii tiga Average price x 12,000,000 bushels. . 
Hlax,.ING 1s NOW ACs x70%..088. ea. 
Flax, No 2) Np Coe de tal AR ep eee Average price x 6,000,000 bushels.... 
BAKING To sNeWeC. 15%... ic ce 
Oats, No. 2C.W. x MG Pobrano 
OBIS NOES LC Wl XUOD Yon os Cok aie ake ia Average price x 50,000,000 bushels... 
Oats, No. 1 Feed (Western) x 30%..... 
Oats, No. 2 Feed (Western) x 25%..... $325, 000,000 or 35-38 p.c. 
Oats, Onion eos Sonate ee loom Average price x 10,000,000 bushels. . 
Peas, No. 2 White, Ontario............ Average price x 2, 600, 600 bushels. . 
PERV GINO Ce We X LOS s,ntereis crssbietis Sco 
HE VOseNO: or Ca ook LOG: onthe cs ce os sae Average price x 7,000,000 bushels. . 
Rye, Rejected, x 20%...:..........-- 
BR VORLING we OUCATION Soca wets dan oo oa Average price x 2,000,000 bushels. . 


Wheat, No. 1 Man. Northern, x 35%. . 


Wheat, No. 2 Man. Northern, x 25%.. | Average price x 350,000,000 bushels. . 
Wheat, No. 3 Man. Northern, x 40%... | 


Wheat, No.2 Ontario, 5.0500. cesses Average price x 20,000,000 bushels. . 


The index number for the above sub-group is weighted by the aggregate 
value of all grains marketed less the values of grain shown elsewhere in the 
form of other commodities such as flour, rolled oats, linseed oil, etc. For this 
sub-group the weight is $325,000,000 or 35-38 p.c. of the total value of the 
whole Vegetable Products group. 

Quantities and values used for weights are, in the main, for the year 1926, 
but where weights for that year are not deemed to be representative, condi- 
tions in other years are considered. Sometimes an average of several repre- 
sentative years is taken. There is no attempt made to adhere rigidly to 
one hard and fast rule of weighing. In many cases, modifications are made 
with the object of adopting the weights likely to obtain the most satisfactory 
results. Final group weights are as follows:— 


Miro Ese miATCN MOIT rE TOCUCESS seo. ocierc Rata oLes aicic characte ate vie 3 sitios Seoretole Glos ataercia, ci elslersrdee 30 
AMEN AS ANCE EL DREID IE FOCUCES ayers 4. a cies Ae eieree eos cesar Oe cose Betecoaee acclerecae hs oe oh ipa aS 16 
Hibres pe hextites and) exci ETODUCtS cuca cutee psa tiote he sine slats sakstelavonesele eose ais be eee 9 
WOO MV GO se rOCUeL SANG EADOE. cece oa as oe sip Mus ee le csc aicccpeie Ghece cae Shee a wialtin des wae 15 
REGAN NisterOCIGESts Tks Sanaa ee tell ae at ei to we en ar eer ewe cine Gale stuee aly 12 
Non verrous. Metals and) heir roductsiis.iacs se cel oe oes © thes cle os Aue ae cae 6 
Non-Metallic: Minerals and T heir: Products weiss’. once ch Rares ne «eevee bs slpeeeooe 9 
NO an ni Cals tN PATIOC WE TOCUC HS ance: Sitters «eles Seraie leceenh as oontcbsipieicus: ald ous oie Sehaudie eon owen 3 

WEY Lhe Oo Free en kN aaa ee nS a, BC ee ieee CU Ao miata FOO a ee 100 


Classification of Commodities.—These new index numbers have been 
issued in the same three classifications as the old index, viz., Component Mate- 
rials, Purpose and Origin. 


NUMBER OF PRICE SERIES INCLUDED IN THE NEW AND OLD INDEX NUMBERS OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


New. Old. 
Vecotaplesiand =. Nim PTOGUCES),. ob cess ais 0 Ho dalescQeviclleieo sige Wels. 3 124 67 
PMN AIS ANE. 1 HOInY bTOGUCES sates-cn oe . Laisa oa duieee Gee aah bea See Gees 74 50 
Pibros# Loxtiles apa extile Products... . ob asidiieles aeWs gale oa ce calles 60 28 
ea Gad EV OOGs E TOGUCES ANGE ADET ©), cia «facie clete sfouse- ste tev Sho elets vin olecbleth oa,0 44 21 
Mivieaias sRITed al Pete eT OCCUR) ots .o «ate ek alle ceo cheese Gib elai Sten ho Bhs Ricks. « patahebiaie’e 39 26 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products.............ccceeccscccceces 15 15 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products...................e0eeeeee 73 16 
Se estientS aM AATEC. PTOMUCES acloc<svoraseittelecro.dsareutte holo & tavavorslere everche cove 73 13 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics annual index number of wholesale 
prices for 1930 was 86-6 as against 95-6 in 1929. It represented a drop of 44:4 
p.c. from the peak year 1920, but still remained 35-3 p.c. above the 19138 index 
of 64:0. No annual average index has been so low since 1916, when the number 
was 84:3. The current decline in the index was first apparent in September, 
1929, and in the fifteen-month period between that time and November, 1930, 
it has fallen from 98-4 to 79:5, or 18:3 p.c. During the 1920-21 recession, the 
index dropped almost without a break from May, 1920, to December, 1921, a 
period of nineteen months. The difference between the peak and trough of 
the movement at that time amounted to 41°3 p.c. 


All of the various commodity groups, which are combined to calculate the 
general index numbers given above, moved appreciably lower in 1930. Vege- 
table Products fell from 91-6 in 1929 to 77-7, the largest drop registered by any 
class of commodities. Drastic reductions in prices for grains combined with 
appreciably lower quotations for sugar, coffee, flour, and rubber, were the chief 
influences upon the course of the index. Animals and Their Products declined 
from 109-0 to 99-1 due mostly to weaker prices for furs, hides and skins, live 
stock, meats, and butter. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products were 81°8 as 
against 91:3 in 1929. Both raw and finished items of cotton, wool, silk, and 
rayon were generally lower for the current year. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper dropped from 93-9 to 88-7, lumber and timber of nearly all descriptions 
having been cut in price. Iron and Its Products moved down from 93:7 to 
91-1, average quotations being lower for rolling-mill products and iron and steel 
billets. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products broke from 99-2 to 80-7, due 
to abrupt reductions in copper and steady declines in lead, tin, zinc, and silver. 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products changed from 92-9 to 91:3, easier 
prices for coal, petroleum products, asbestos, and building brick accounting 
largely for the decline. Chemicals and Allied Products were 92-8 as against 
95:4 in 1929, principally because paint materials and tanning and dyeing 
materials moved downward. Of the 502 items, 324 were lower as the year closed 
than they had been in January, while 142 remained unchanged, and 36 were 
higher. 


2.—Weighted General Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1922-1930. 
(1926=100.) 


Month. . 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. | 1930. 


————— | —_——qe | —_ oe qoe—)S mm — |e |__| __ 


JQNWALY Reece note cie er ects s 97-1 97-0 | 100-4 | 106-0} 1038-0 97-8 96-9 94-0 95-3 
IP SDIIarVAMmaeise vei Gels 98-3 97-1; 100-4 | 105-4 | 102-1 97-6 96-8 95-0 93-9 
Mair Glat #80823 i. fo Sees es 98-3 98-3 98-8 | 103-5 | 101-3 97-3 97-7 95-6 91-8 
F240) ot eon ero pRerC eR OOOS 98-4 | 102-4 96-7 | 100-2 | 101-2 97-3 98-3 94-5 91-2 

2 Ds rh hin. i 98-5 | 100-4 96-4 } 101-7 | 100-2 98-3 97-9 93-4 89-7 
JUNOT ES. Pees eee eee 97-8 99-6 97-5 101-5 100-1 98-7 96-9 93-4 87-7 
ULE VS. Sar tiie cick sacar aes 98-7 98-3 98-5 | 101-2} 100-1 98-5 96-0 97-2 85-3 
IATOUSEES. 0: cach eee 97-1 98-3 100-4 | -101-7 99-1 98-3 95-3 98-4 83-7 
September. cca actos 94-4 99-0 98-5 100-0 98-5 97-1 95-4 97°8 82-1 
OCtODERT << ks steerer 94-8 98-0 -|- 100-5 99-9 98-1 97-2 95-2 96-8 81-0 
November sauna eee 97-2 98-1 101-0 | 103-2 97-7 96-9 94-9 95-7 79-5 
Decentber: s.-scisj cee eae ce 98-0 98-3 | 103-0 | 104-7 97-9 97-2 94-6 96-0 77°43 
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3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups 

ois  rhaiais Material Classification), 1913-1930, with Monthly Figures for 
1928-1930. 

Nore.—The monthly and annual figures for 1927 and 1928 have been revised, particularly as regards 


the groups of Animals and their Products and Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products. These revisions 
also affect slightly the ‘All Commodities’’ column. 


(1926=100.) 
Groups. 
i ; Non- Non- 4 
: Animals| Fibres Wood Tron - Chemi- 
Year and Vege- gi , Ferrous | Metallic All 
and Textiles Wood and = cals 
Month. Ite Their ana BP rcitacka Nis Metals | Minerals ane Com- 


To- : and and mod- 
Pro- Textile and Pro- : : Allied as 
ducts. ducts. | Products.| Paper. | ducts. eat sae ae Products. ities. 


Numbers of CGramedities felected. 


1913-255 <cmcss | 67 | 50 | 28 1 | 26 15 | 16 | 13 236 
TUZ6 SUS. casas 124 74 60 44 39 1b 73 73 502 
LLG okteees ss +s 58-1 70°9 58-2 63-9 68-9 | . 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
DOHA Cie ches «lc 64-8 72-6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
SN See hc gS 75-6 74:0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
1TOEG: SPR eA YS 87-0 85-0 77-6 64-0 | 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
JOT: eeeee « 124-5 110-4 114-6 79-8.| 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
WRT ae ee 127-9 127-1 yen 89-1 156-7 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
TOTO ee ees OSS 136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 | 189-1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133-9 
The) Rapa ae tS ae 167-0 | 145-1 176-6 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
POI. cea. 103-5 | 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
TBO eee a! 5 > aes 86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
JOD eae bat ess 83-7 95-0 116-9 113-0 | 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
1D BA ae Se 3S 89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 | 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
JORG. 5.8 RSS ee 100-6 | 100-3 112-5 101-6 | 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
1926)2.=e eee Ss... 100-0 | 100-6 100-90 100-0 | 109-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
AY Aare oa a 98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
N98. 2 asaeec eee 93-0 | 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
TORO eS x 91-6 | 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
POS ceo oe 77°7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91:3 92-8 86:6 
1928. 
VARUALY 52 cs eo 95-0 | 107-1 94-5 98-4 93-7 91-4 92-8 96-9 96-9 
February....... 95-2 106-3 94-3 98-5 94-1 90-4 93-3 96-2 96-8 
March Sivece. -: 97-9 107-1 93-3 98-8 94-1 90-2 93-0 96-1 97-7 
pAcpril: Gey. steels 2 4 101-4 104-4 93-5 98-9 94-0 90-5 92-5 95-4 98-3 
BS oe eee wie < 101-3 102-5 93-7 99-0 94-0 91-7 91-1 95-4 97-9 
FUNC. aeecem tas Tie O64 105-8 93-9 99-1 92-7 92-3 91-3 95-2 96-9 
Apt hie ney 52g eae 92-6 | 108-3 94-2 98-2 92-7 91-7 91-3 95-2 96-0 
Augustiesciis.. 88-4 111-2 93-8 98-6 92-5 91-9 92-2 95-1 95-3 
September...... 86-9 114-0 93-9 99-0 92-6 91-9 92-4 94-6 95-4 
October: ae <.S 88-0 | 111-5 92-9 98-5 92-5 93-0 92-6 94-6 95-2 
November...... - 87-3 110-3 92-2 98-6 92-8 94-1 92-8 94-3 94-9 
December...... 86-3 109-4 93-2 98-3 93-0 | 95-1 93-4 94-3 94-6 
1929. 
PARUACY IA: Se). oc 87-1 107-0 93-2 93-7 93-3 96-9 93-4 94-9 94-0 
Hebrusrys. . «1. 89-8 | 107-8 93-2 94-0 93-3 99-7 92-6 94-9 95-0 
Marcel. oo: «2... 88-5 110-0 92-8 94-9 93-5 107-1 92-7 95-0 95-6 
Tet le. Seo 86-5 108-9 92-4 94-6 93-8 103-5 91-9 95-4 94-5 
SAE Soe Gere 84-0 | 108-4 91-8 94-1 94-4 99-2 92-3 95-5 93-4 
JUNO: cates kas s.« 84-8 107-7 91-6 94-0 93-8 98-7 93-0 95-6 93-4 
IAEY? crctete oe de 5s 96-9 108-5 91-5 93-9 93-8 98-5 93-4 95-8 97-2 
FN[ihat lel ae Se 100-1 109-9 91-1 94-0 93-8 98-5 93-6 95-3 98-4 
September...... 98-9 | 108-9 91-2 93-7 93-8 98-2 93-2 95-5 97-8 
Octobere:-..- 96-3 109-9 90-4 93-0 93-5 97-5 92-3 95-4 96-8 
November...... 93-5 108-4 89-8 93-1 93-4 96-7 92-8 95-1 95-7 
December...... 93-9 109-8 89-6 93 -2 93-4 96-5 93-4 95-1 96-0 
1930. 
GANUATY.. ge. sss: 92-0 | 109-9 88-6 93-3 92-9 95-5 93-4 94-6 95-3 
February....... 88-7 109-5 87-3 92-7 92-7 94-8 93-3 94-3 93-9 
Marehte man... : 84-9 106-1 85-8 91-8 92-5 93-1 93-3 94-1 91-8 
re, hel Oa eae 86-3 104-2 83-4 91-2 92-4 86-8 93-0 94-0 91-2 
Re aa. Beta ka 6 85-3 102-6 83-0 89-7 91-4 80-6 90-8 93-5 89-7 
DIO), ats teres 3 83-0 97-0 82-1 89-1 91-2 77-8 90-5 93-0 87-7 
APT pape a ee mapas 78-5 93-5 80-8 87-6 90-8 75°8 90-4 92-8 85-3 
PUI SE 2 osete oe 75-1 92-1 79-9 86-6 90-7 74-4 90-5 92-2 83-7 
September...... 69-8 93-4 79-2 86-2 90-4 73:7 90-8 92-0 82-1 
October. c2....-; 66-7 95-3 77°5 85-6 90-0 70°5 90-9 91-3 81-0 
November...... 62-6 93-4 utd 85-8 89-3 73°5 89-4 90-9 79-5 
December...... 59-3 90-5 76-9 85-2 89-0 71-6 89-4 90-3 77-7 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According to 
Purpose, by Yearly Averages, 1914-1930, and by Months, 1928-1930. 


(1926=100. Includes revised figures for 1929.) 


Year and Month. 
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5.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified 
According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 1914-1930. 


(1926=100.) 


e 


Numbers of 
Item. Commodities. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. } 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 


1913-25.] 1926-29. 


| | | | | [| | EE ET 


red 
Total, Fully and Chiefly Manu- 
“one a ee ee tee 129 276 | 65:5) 71-9} 84-5] 118-7} 127-6] 1382-5) 156-8] 116-7 
Articles of Farm Origin (domestic 
and foreign): Field (grains, 
etc. )— 
(a) eee and partly manufac- 


“Rien: EOC eee 46 98 | 65:9] 78-2) 90-3] 130-8) 1383-0} 145-3] 176-9] 101-8 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
MECC. Rees otbches cotoke cat 41 69 | 64-4] 73-5) 85-6) 119-8} 1386-6] 140-5} 175-8) 110-5 
"(CONT 4 bess ee ere aan en Ce es 87 167 | 63-8) 73-1} 85-3] 122-2] 1381-3] 139-3] 169-5} 103-4 
Animal— 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
Thee (6 Mea pa WR Aer nt aaa 25 41 | 76-7| 75-5] 87-5} 114-7| 1384-6] 146-6) 147-1] 104-7 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
NED Mise Res as toe es 28 49 | 67-0} 72-8] 85-8) 112-2) 126-0} 141-4] 146-3] 113-1 
(Ok Dotalece eek ts coe oti nen ees 53 90 | 72-5) 74-4) 86-3] 112-6} 129-9) 143-0] 146-6] 109-6 
Canadian Farm Products— 
1. Field (grains, etc.)..:........ 20 46 | 64-9} 76-9] 88-4) 134-3] 132-0} 142-4} 166-5) 100-3 
POPADIING aaa $Stakee rae eels « 16 13 | 79-0} 79-2) 92-3} 119-2) 1384-3] 152-0] 149-5] 108-1 
Shoe ra i a See er rr 36 59 | 69-1] 77-6] 89-6] 129-8) 132-7) 145-3] 161-4} 102-6 
Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) “cna? and partly manufac- 
TOU Ps a cee at het Se 2 5 | 72-0! 72-7} 80-6} 99-5) 119-1) 127-8} 133-7] 91-6 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
PULP Ants Feats osc eas o ke 6 11 | 61-8) 62-7} 66-3} 85-6] 109-2] 111-3] 106-9} 91-6 
Gb Rotana Sees Son Sh, waka eae 8 16 | 63-6] 64-6} 69-0} 88-1} 111-1] 114-3) 111-7} 91-6 


Articles of Forest Origin— 
(a) foe Aa and partly manufac- 


ROG erence tls 4 sikelele « dee 16 31 | 61-8} 57-1} 66-3) 80-0) 89-3) 111-4} 156-9) 123-4 

(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
RUC tates eek hee se 5 21 | 55:5] 54-8) 56-4; 72-4) 88-6} 104-2] 146-4} 148-6 
UME Dba te Bes so to Slee. ste 21 52 | 60-3} 56-5} 64-0} 78-2) 89-1] 109-6] 154-4] 129-4 


Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) seared and partly manufac- 


POC as ehasen as. ae oth oe 18 57 | 61:6} 68-4] 838-3) 99-4] 103-8} 105-3} 125-2) 111-5 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
PEUITOC Tee = Salta eo Eee eA 49 126 | 67-4) 71-8) 87-1) 113-7} 123-2) 121-7) 142-6} 123-3 
HC MNOLA Lees eee. REA ae 67 183 | 64-2! 68-3] 81-4] 102-6] 111-3] 112-4] 131-4] 117-6 
Item. 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 
Total, Raw and Partly Manufactured........ 94-8) 91-1} 94-8} 100-8} 100-0) 99-9} 97-4) 97-5) 82-2 
Total, Fully and Chiefly Manufactured...... 100-5} 103-1) 101-9) 103-8] 100-0} 96-5) 95-0) 98-0} 87-3 
Articles of Farm Origin (domestic and for- : 
eign) Field (grains, etc.)— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured......... 86-3] 83-6} 89-4} 100-6} 100-0} 99-0} 90-2) 89-5) 67-4 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 95-3) 101-1} 102-7} 106-9) 100-0} 96-9) 93-9} 90-7) 84-0 
MOLE ease tore Sat And PAL ee ade Se bokelen 89-1} 89-3) 93-9} 102-3] 100-0} 97-9} 92-2) 90-1) .76°3 
Animal— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured......... 95-41 90-9} 91-5] 100-5} 100-0} 106-6} 114-7| 114-7} 103-7 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 96-4] 99-5] 90-4] 100-6} 100-0} 95-8} 97-7) 98-5} 89-4 
(CIN a Roy 2) DA a ae ee ee ee ee a 95-5} 95-6) 92-0} 100-6) 100-0} 100-5} 105-1) 105-5} 95-6 
Canadian Farm Products— 
Aeeboeid: (orang, CtC4). rain. cnecae«. bate 81-3} 73-3] 82-6} 98-1] 100-0} 99-9} 92-6) 93-8} 70-0 
MEI RR Sa NM ees a Oa 98-8} 94-9) 96-9] 105-4] 100-0} 105-7} 114-3) 112-5} 102-9 
oh” CRIN RE IE Rear a Ace Si ie a 86-6| 79-8} 86-9} 100-3} 100-0] 102-1} 100-7} 100-8) 82-3 
Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured......... 90-2} 99-5) 95-8} 94-4] 100-0} 96-7} 91-5) 96-8} 86-9 
(b) aes and chiefly manufactured....... 92-2} 80-1) 91-8! 99-1] 100-0] 101-5) 104-0} 108-5) 98-4 
fat) es 2 ee re en ee a 91-9} 83-6) 92-5} 98-3) 100-0} 100-2} 100-6) 105-3) 95-3 
Articles of Forest Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured......... 106-0} 113-1} 104-7) 100-3} 100-0) 97-0) 99-4} 100-5) 90-9 
(b) ‘tase and chiefly manufactured....... 107-4] 112-6} 110-1] 105-9] 100-0} 99-5) 97-9| 87-8] 86-4 
Pe SEITEN i a a te nor 1) Up, eC Pa 106-3] 113-0} 105-9] 101-6} 100-0) 98-3) 98-6} 93-7) 88-5 
peda . Mineral Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured......... 103-4] 105-5) 101-7) 101-8} 100-0) 94-6} 91-2) 92-7) 86-1 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 108-8] 107-4] 107-0} 101-6) 100-0} 94-6) 91-8} 92-8) 90-3 
Le MCN RN rth ce ta dite ies Oe aisles slo's +e) se 105-8} 105-8} 104-6} 101-6] 100-0) 94-6} 91-5) 92-8) 88-4 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified 
According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1926-1930. 


(1926 =100.) 


Origin and Year. 


Total Raw and Partly 
Manufactured— 


ee 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (Domestic and 
Foreign)— 

A. Field (grains, fruits, 

cotton, etc.)— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
NOD 6 Seat eA DR ees: 


Fully and chiefly man- 
ufactured— 


B. Animal— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 


ee ee 


Fully and chiefly man- 
ufactured— 
6 


cd 


Jan. 


Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. |Sept. 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


| ee ee | (en Se (Se | ee (ee) a ee 


106-0} 103-6 
98-8} 98-5 
100-3) 99-4 
94-2} 96-2 
97-6} 94-0 


103-0} 102-1 
97-5| 97-3 
95-6| 95-4 
92-6] 93-1 
92-6| 92-3 


109-4) 104-6 
92-9) 93-7 
95-3) 94-1 
83-0) 87-7 
86-7} 81-3 


105-3) 103-1 
96-6) 97-0 
96-0) 95-6 
89-6} 90-5 
92-0} 91-0 


107-2) 103-8 
94-9) 95-5 
95-7; 94-9 
86-6} 89-2 
89-6] 86-5 


104-3} 103-0 
108-4} 106-3 
117-2) 115-9 
113-3] 112-8 
121-1) 117-8 


103-7| 103-8 
97-0} 96-3 
95-9} 95-4 
98-9} 99-9 
95-6} 96-1 


104-0} 103-5 
101-9} 100-6 
105-1) 104-3 
105-1] 105-5 
106-7} 105-5 


101-7] 102-2} 99-7] 99-2] 99-8] 97-6} 97-3] 98-3] 97-4] 98-2 
98-4} 99-0) 101-4) 102-2} 102-0) 100-9} 98-8} 99-5] 100-0) 100-8 


101-4) 102-4) 100-9) 98-3) 96-2 
96-6] 94-7 
89-8} 90-3 


88-5} 84-6} 80-0 


101-5} 100-5 
97-0} 96-9 
95-7) 95-7 
93-2] 92-4 
91-3) 90-0 


100-1 
96-3 
95-3 
Old 
87-2 


105-3 
97-1 
101-1 
83-7 
78-3 


102-4 
104-5 
101-4 
80-4 
77-2 


81-2 
74:8 


100-6 


100-8} 96-5 
101-1} 100-1 
103-1} 99-7] 102-6 
106-0} 104-5) 103-5 
10£-0| — 99-1 


104-4 
92-8} 89-6 


93-0} 92-9) 101-6} 102-3} 101-8) 100-5 


100-0) 101-9) 98-0 
107-1} 106-3} 104-0 
94-7| 89-6) 83-1 
99-9} 100-7 
68-4) 63-9 


93-7} 93-8) 94-9} 94-4 
97-2 


70-4 


94-0 
98-9 
77-1) 74-0) 73-3 67-3 


100-2) 104-2 
111-8] 117-6 
116-8) 116-8 
115-3} 119-8 
95-9} 93-4 


106-2 
116-3 
115-6 

94-2 


97-7) 99-8 
103-1) 105°5 
. 107-5] 106-5 
105-4 106°3} 105-2) 106-7 

88-7} 90-0} 91-7; 90-6; 88-0 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified 
According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1926-1930— concluded. 


(1926=100.) 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.} May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


II. Articles of Marine 


rigin— 

Raw and partly manu- 

factured— 
fe Cac Ronge Re aae i 91-0} 92-7] 92-3) 90-8} 104-1} 101-1] 101-4] 98-7] 101-3] 106-6} 108-9] 111-9 
(Ry PS Oe Ree ae 102-3] 98-2) 90-9} 90-6) 101-4) 95-2) 92-2) 91-7) 100-2) 108-4] 104-4) 93-4 
(eae ore ee 92-7| 92-7) 75-1) 74-7) 95-8) 77-4) 80-0} 91-6] 105-3) 106-1) 116-5} 113-5 
1OD0% : Pee Na, 282 354 101-3} 95-0} 96-9} 89-7} 92-2) 91-1] 93-2) 91-8] 96-2] 107-7] 107-7| 99-6 

BOLE awe ese s 101-7; 98-1) 83-3} 80-0} 82-0] 86-0) 83-0) 70-9] 87-1) 97-9] 90-8] 81-7 

Fully and chiefly man- : 

ufactured— 

PANS Ss a Rota er 101-0] 97-7} 99-1} 100-4} 98-8] 98-8] 100-2} 100-8} 100-5} 100-9] 101-4} 100-7 
AOR TAbte Beatie os okt 101-4] 101-4} 100-9} 101-6) 101-8) 102-3} 101-7} 101-9] 102-3] 103-3} 101-2) 99-9 
UND EA eae IE yee 100-0} 103-0} 101-3] 102-7} 102-9} 103-9] 103-8) 103-6) 105-2) 107-7) 107-1] 105-6 
| Ct er 107-2) 107-9} 108-6} 108-6] 107-9] 107-1} 107-0} 107-1] 109-0) 111-4] 110-5) 109-7 

gia BO aetna etna 106-0} 105-0} 102-7} 100-3} 98-5) 98-1) 97-1] 94-7] 92-9} 95-0} 92-5) 89-0 
otal— 
TOQG ester , 3 eee ok 98-3} 96-3] 97-3] 97-8] 100-2} 99-4] 100-5} 100-2) 100-7] 102-4] 103-4] 103-7 
Pie hrslereisice ahaxScetcre 101-6} 100-5} 98-2| 98-6} 101-7) 100-4; 99-1) 99-1) 101-7) 104-7) 102-1) 98-1 
O28 ee Kioces aviooW rs 98-0) 100-2} 94-2) 95-1) 101-0) 96-7) 97-4] 100-3) 105-2) 107-3] 109-6] 107-7 
NAG Negara Weta actananeea ace 105-6} 104-4] 105-4] 103-0} 103-6] 102-8) 103-3) 103-0] 105-5) 110-4) 109-7) 107-0 
HOS0s Nee eee ane: 104-8] 103-1) 97-4) 94-8] 94-0} 94-8] 93-3] 88-3] 91-3) 95-8} 92-0] 87-0 
III. Articles of Forest 
rigin— . 
Raw and partly manu- 

factured— 

Boat a nication 101-3] 101-4} 100-8} 100-5) 100-4) 100-3) 101-2} 100-3) 100-4) 97-8] 97-4] 97-8 
{LUV Ae SS opets S Sierane eee 97-9) 96-9) 97-0} 96-4; 96-0) 95-9) 97-9) 97-7| 97-6) 97-4) 97-2] 97-2 
1 hE b46) GA ce Wein ies de 96-7] 96-9] 97-6} 97-8] 98-0] 98-2) 100-4] 101-2} 102-1} 101-1} 101-3] 100-7 
1G DORR E Re. 35 100-3} 100-7} 102-7} 102-0] 101-1} 100-8} 100-7) 100-8] 100-1) 98-8} 98-9} 99-2 

SOs ak eee. 99-3} 98-1] 96-3) 95-0) 93-5) 92-4) 89-1) 86-9] 86-2} 85-0] 85-2) 84-1 

Fully and chiefly man- 

ufactured— 

DaOse ei cs asa as 100-2] 100-1) 100-1} 100-1] 100-1] 100-1) 99-9} 99-9} 99-9) 99-9) 100-2] 106-2 
MOD haces Host ces aes 99-8} 99-5] 99-5) 99-5) 99-5) 99-5) 99-5) 99-5) 99-5) 99-5) 99-5] 99-6 
LA a ae aaa 99-7; 99-7) 99-7) 99-7) 99-7| 99-6] 96-1) 96-1]. 96-1) 96-2) 96-2] 96-2 
1O20%) Pee Pee ea ee 87-8| 87-8] 87-8] 87-8] 87-8] 87-8| 87-7] 87-7) 87-7} 87-7| 87-7| 87-7 

ay ce ee an Se, 87-6] 87-5) 87-5! 87-5| 86-0} 86-0] 85-8) 85-8} 85-8} 85-8] 85-8] 85-9 
otal— 
ig AE ae 100-7} 100-7] 100-4] 100-3} 100-2] 100-2] 100-5) 100-1] 100-1) 98-9} 98-8] 99-0 
DOB ea accaee cathe. 98-9} 98-3] 98-3] 98-1] 97-9] 97-8) 98-8] 98-7] 98-6) 98-5] 98-4! 98-5 
LO 2B es Nea eutet nities 98-3] 98-4} 98-7] 98-8] 98-9} 98-9] 98-1} 98-5} 98-9] 98-5) 98-6} 98-3 
MOD oo ccs pareeraoe es 93-6} 93-8) 94-7) 94-4) 94-0} 93-9] 93-8] 938-8] 93-5) 92-9) 92-9) 93-1 
OSP tre tesa eile Se 93-1] 92-4} 91-6] 91-0) 89-5) 89-0} 87-3] 86-3] 86-0} 85-4) 85-5) 85-1 
IV. Articles of Mineral 
rigin— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
NOZGeMet sees Or se 102-8] 103-2} 102-6] 98-4] 97-6} 98-8) 99-3) 99-4) 99-1] 98-6} 98-5) 101-7 
MOD Hse Bes Pea B 101-3) 101-0} 97-3} 94- 94- 93- 92- 92- 91- 93-3} 93-0) 93-6 
RUZ Se tak sees aes 7k 92-0} 92-0) 91-9) 91- 90- 90- 90- 90- 90- 91-0} 91-2} 92-2 
WUZO tee ewes eae 92-7| 92-7| 94-4) 98- 92- 92- 92- 92- 92- 92-41 92-0} 92-5 
BT) Wee Seaeaegteean Re 92-2] 91-9} 90-4] 89-5) 85-6) 84- 84-3] 84-2) 84- 83-2} 81-9] 81-7 
Fully and chiefly man- 

ufactured— 

BG eien cette. vanes 99-7) 100-2} 100-4] 99-9] 100-0) 100-2] 100-2) 100-2} 100-2) 100-3) 99-0) 98-9 
MOT onate sie sok rete sale 97-8} 97-5) 96-8) 96-7] 95-0] 93-8] 938-6] 93-5) 93-1) 92-8) 92-5) 92-6 
JO Dine Gkto ota cctessiss 8 91-9] 91-9) 91-7) 91-4) 91-3) 90-9} 91-1] 91-7} 91-7) 91-9) 92-1] 92-3 
MO ZOR Feet esha eteets 92-8] 92-2} 92-7) 92-1) 93-0] 93:2] 93-7) 93-3) 92-7) 91-8) 92-2) 92-1 

eg Lif AS Ee 92-2} 92-0} 91-8] 91-1] 90-8] 90-3} 89-9] 89-8] 89-6) 89-2) 88-7) 88-2 
otal— 

WO Z0s es oc ofees x0 Gse.c1p 101-1} 101-5) 101-4} 99-2] 98-9} 99-6] 99-8) 99-8] 99-7] 99-5) 98-8] 100-2 
Miike awaits coe 99-4| 99-1] 97-0} 95-9) 94-6) 93-6] 93-3] 93-2) 92-4) 93-0) 92-7) 93-0 
NO eects cee x tetuie te 91-9] 91-9} 91-8} 91-4] 90-9] 90-8) 90-7} 92-2) 92-3) 91-4) 92-3) 91-5 
ss UE Ss eee eer 92-8) 92-4) 93-5) 92-6) 92-6) 93-0) 93-3} 93-0) 92-7) 92-1) 92-1] 92-3 
SO oisiasatet ss ain toli-e ai 92-2} 92-0] 91-2} 90-4) 88-5) 87-8} 87-4| 87-3] 87-2} 86-5) 85-7) 85:3 
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Section 2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of 
Labour. Resultant series of index numbers are computed from different points 
of view. The computations of the Labour Department are designed to show 
changes in the cost of living for workingmen in cities. They are constructed 
from family budgets, principally a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel 
and rent published monthly in the Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually 
since 1911; in addition, figures are included for clothing and sundry items and 
further data for fuel, light and rent. The Labour Department aims by this 
method to have a basis for computation that can be readily applied to the 
data for any given locality or district at any time, or for any class of labour, 
for instance, coal miners, who usually do not live in cities. Index numbers 
of retail prices and costs of living issued by the Bureau are constructed from 
a more general point of view, having for their object the measurement of the 
general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and 
being so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other general index 
numbers constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of whole- 
sale prices. Calculated as they are on the aggregative principle, 2.e., the total 
consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excel- 
lent measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the Dominion 
as distinguished from that of any particular class or section. 

In the Bureau’s index 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by 
100 to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in 
this report. The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for both cost of living 
and wages index numbers. As will be seen from Table 7, the general cost of 
living was slightly lower again, having fallen from 100-0 in 1929 to 99-3 in 
1930. This decline would have been considerably larger had it not been for 
the rentals index, which advanced from 103-3 to 105-9. Food and clothing 
were both appreciably below corresponding figures for 1929, while fuel and mis- 
cellaneous items recorded very little change. 

Weighting.—The system of weighting involves weights for (1) individual 
items, (2) sub-groups and (3) group weights as shown in the description of 
group index numbers. The whole weighting system is based on estimated 
aggregate consumption in Canada. Separate index numbers are calculated for 
food, fuel and lighting, rent, clothing and sundries. 

Food.—In the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of the cost of living 
the food group includes 46 items, which are:— 


Beef, sirloin steak Butter, creamery Prunes 

Beef, shoulder roast Cheese, old and new Raisins 

Veal Bread Currants 
Mutton Soda biscuits Jam 

Pork, fresh Flour Peaches 
Pork, salt Rolled oats Marmalade 
Bacon Rice Corn syrup 
Ham Tapioca Sugar, granulated 
Fish, cod Tomatoes Sugar, yellow 
Fish, finnan haddie Peas Coffee 

Fish, salmon Corn Tea 

Lard Beans Cocoa 

Eggs, fresh Onions Vinegar 
Eggs, storage Potatoes Salt 

Milk Apples Pepper 


Butter, dairy 
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Prices are secured by circularizing about 900 grocers and 700 butchers, and 
from data collected by correspondents of the Department of Labour. 

Average prices are calculated for more than 70 cities and these are con- 
verted to a Dominion average for each commodity. In computing the index 
each average price is weighted by the aggregate Canadian consumption in 1926, 
which is the base year used in the calculation. The group index number is 
weighted by 30 p.c. in order to arrive at the general index number. 


Fuel and Lighting.—Information regarding items of this group is obtained 
by circularizing between 600 and 700 firms to obtain prices for coal, coke, 
wood, gas, and electricity. Separate index numbers are made for each type of 
fuel or lighting and these are weighted by a figure representing the importance 
of the sub-group in consumption. The weights are as follows: coal 53 p.c., wood 
16 p.c., gas 9 p.c., electricity 13 p.c., coke 9 p.c. The group index number for 
fuel and lighting is in turn weighted by 6 p.c. in order to arrive at the general 
index. 

For the purpose of constructing the coal index, Canada is divided into 
three parts, according to the kind of coal most used for domestic purposes. In 
the Maritimes, eastern bituminous is the typical coal fuel; for Ontario and 
Quebec it is anthracite and coke. Western domestic coal is used in the Prairie 
Provinces, and in British Columbia both western domestic and B.C. bituminous 
are extensively used. City prices are weighted by domestic consumption data 
to obtain provincial average prices, and these in turn are weighted by provin- 
cial domestic consumption in order to obtain the Dominion index. 

Wood index numbers are constructed on similar principles with the excep- 
tion that no account is taken of different consumption areas. 

Gas index numbers include both natural and manufactured gas. In each 
case average monthly bills are weighted with consumption figures for .each 
city. The resulting index numbers are then weighted by the national domestic 
consumption of natural and manufactured gas to obtain the final index. 

Electricity index numbers are computed on the basis of monthly bills, 
representing average consumption in Canadian cities, weighted by the number 
of consumers in each city in 1926. 

By-product coke has been taken as representative of all coke in making 
the index for this fuel. Over 75 p.c. of the coke manufactured in Canada in 
late years has been of that variety, and imported coke is almost exclusively 
of that kind. 

Index numbers for coke are constructed by weighting city average prices 
with consumption figures, and the resulting aggregative index for each province 
is again weighted by provincial consumption in 1926 in order to arrive at the 
Dominion figure. No prices are included for the western provinces in cal- 
culating this index because their consumption is negligible. 


Clothing.—For this group 55 clothing items are utilized as follows: men’s 
25, women’s 23, and women’s dress goods 7. In order to obtain prices for the 
commodities included, over 200 schedules are sent out quarterly. 

Included in the above estimate of clothing returns as single units, are 
groups of schedules received from practically all the large Canadian depart- 
mental stores. Each store sends in 16 schedules of men’s and women’s clothing 
prices and in nearly all cases quotes on three grades of every article specified. 
Because departmental stores play such a large part in the determination of 
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retail price levels, the returns received from them are given considerable weight 
in the compilation of the clothing index data. The following Canadian cities 
are covered by departmental store price schedules:—Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, Calgary, Lethbridge and Vancouver. 


In calculating the index number for this group separate indexes are first 
computed for the three sub-groups, men’s clothing, women’s clothing, and 
women’s dress goods, and these are weighted by the figures 50 p.c., 33-8 p.c. and 
16-7 p.c. respectively in order to arrive at the final group index. 


Because of the difficulty of following clothing prices through a period of 
time of any length owing to changes in style and season, the index numbers 
for this group are calculated by the link relative method and afterwards tied 
up into chain relatives:—That is to say, index numbers are calculated for each 
commodity from current prices with immediately preceding prices as a base 
and the resulting index is multiplied by the last of the indexes on the 1926 
base to make a continuous chain. Individual index numbers are then weighted 
by estimated consumption and. combined into the final clothing index. 


Rent.—In order to follow the trend of rentals, four types of dwelling are 
used, vzz., house, duplex, flat and apartment, and in each case, with the excep- 
tion of duplex houses, information is utilized regarding both lower and medium 
grade dwellings. In all about 500 schedules are sent out semi-annually. The 
averages resulting from the compilation of these data are weighted as follows:— 


Sub-group weights— = 
A. Grace of Dwelling— 
Lower pradet.. AMAL oekaki eta wane to ctetae cas ae bias caine Bate wae mein oe 40 p.c. 
Mediumupgrade (0. 002i ee ect Deere Aro ee hide aa eae cere ate 60 p.c. 
100 p.c 
B. Type of Dwelling— 
Lower Medium 


Grade. Grade. 


p.c. p.c 
FLOUSG FALSE SRE. HERES eh AP aa Aedes aE ERE ees 84-6 73°3 
Puiplex Rest iris eco Sole ca ee es ee ee aes oceans - 8-3 
h Eh ieee pea ene oes Caer Re ee ME HERRERO ACES OC 7-7 7:7 
Apartment occ docks etetherrnteacioeis sale oRTD cee eee eee ie eee 7-7 10-7 
100-0 100-0 


In calculating the general rental index, seven sub-indexes are made, corre- 
sponding to the type of dwellings noted above. These indexes are based upon 
averages of rental quotations for each city. After the city averages have been 


weighted, the sub-indexes are obtained by the aggregate method. The two 3 
sets of sub-group weights are then applied to obtain the final index. In order ~ 


to calculate the total cost of living index numbers, that of the rental group is 
weighted by 20 p.c. 


For a time, in calculating its rental index numbers, the Bureau took account — 


of three grades of dwellings, lower, medium grade, and better grade dwellings. 


Also two sizes for each grade were included. The range of quotations for better : 


grade’ dwellings was so wide, however, that it was not possible to arrive at 


average rental figures that were of any value. Experience proved also that — 


quotations for two sizes of each item are not necessary, since the trend of 
rentals is shown accurately by quotations for one typical size. 


Per. 
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Miscellaneous Group.—This group index is weighted by 26 p.c. to obtain 
the total Dominion cost-of-living index numbers. It contains many sub-groups, 
each of which is weighted to obtain the group index. Sub-groups and weighting 
data are seen in the following table:— 


Number ° Sub- Frequency 
Sub-groups. of << aaa ae Number group of 
Items. es Weights. | Calculation. 
1. Medicine (drugs)..............3. 15 eS . edie « ARENT S GS oes sae 15 |Annually. 
! bro). a nl (2): ae aes LO een coeme ns 
2, Household effects:....5:..6..05: 49 |,Hardware..... 05). Beate 40 |Quarterly. 
Hay Crockery... ... PAU een a Bee ed 
“engl Uy Sion NEES aie) 4 eBay ea et ae 20 De eR ee sicerch attest etre cits 119 |Quarterly. 
BoPETAMMENOR eer. cbiiisares sit des Oak 2 BOA se aie ask ma tek «i Made bstSchss 59 |Annually.! 
BeeUOIOD BONES i sia ceeek eos osscces 1 RSS AE: BR Re eee eee 59 us 
== O;;Amusoments.:;..5... 0.05: Bhat: 1 (ras ee Reg Late Se ae LO A 90 9 
MRATISUT ACOs Gost Ay tioiee «4's ecais 2 Data covering 14 Life and 44 
AT OLOO A emo oe 109 Hi 
BL OO ACCO Mere Moat vurs ck «itis. sees Ae A ncev aguas wale ss thease ahine ete 90 ¢ 
9. Newspapers.......... Rereann cite 2 DBs AEN Miatitov pod Cais Meds 4 24 be 
Periodicals: i104. «scenes: 
10. Books and Education........... 3 |{Publishers..... di oe ra 15 
Stationers..... Bb Saecncitrtasnenc aks 
Pre DOCCOI. Wits Sipe etaaceeaece ots 3 35 (Provincial schedules of fees 
MSOC) Ss. dhe eon ee at 71 © 
fe PIN Sb Soe Mathie s fee 6 iss semen s 1 BO ee ee cet ye eene aon AS ae aie 18 Md 
A URELORINGR Stele a eae kicwc eke AVAGO: Wee eS eters CERES het aire 24 aS 
LE Ae) EE ins hate ee eee, LL on pr 4 GUL S araiers scaier ic perce se tee suetheniees 14 “é 
15. Cleaning supplies............... Gea ete sins cxriecn me etree reece 3 13 |Quarterly. 
iP Seur OTE Wet YS So8 9 8,2. bison eke 0 3 CO AIRS Se CE SS | EET. 27 +|Annually. 
Ai oe TOW BTLICICN uc ss ccetedseoe ccc 10 (TES re eee ate oe heart are 16 se 
abide Data covering motors operated 
18. Motor operation costs.......... 2 by private owners, taxi com- 
panies, government fleets, 
Civic fleets, etc............66% 197 * 
Motals eves oh e ee 132 _ 1,000 — 


1Where any important changes in rates occur during the year the index is recalculated to measure the 
effect of the change. 


Method of Construction—Several of the miscellaneous groups having no 
special characteristics and all being calculated in the same manner, may be 
considered together. They are computed from link relatives in much the same 
manner as is done in the case of the clothing sub-groups. Relatives are made 
from the quotations of the individual firms or persons. These relatives are 
averaged for every city and then weighted to obtain provincial and Dominion 
averages of relatives. Finally, a Dominion average price is calculated for each 
commodity in the group, which bears the same relation to the last previous 
price as the average of relatives bears to 100. The bases of these calculated 
prices are averages of actual prices in 1926. Thus if the average of relatives for 
the post-base period were 110 and the base price $1 the new price would be 
$1.10. The prices calculated in this way are weighted with estimates of 
national consumption and from the aggregates of the resultant products 
Dominion link relatives are obtained. These are changed to chain relatives on 
a base 1926=100. The indexes for prices of medicine, tobacco, household fur- 

; nishings, laundry, cleaning supplies, barbers’ services, and toilet articles are 
constructed on this plan. So also are those for dentists’ fees and theatre ad- 
mission prices, but the arrangement of the data is slightly different for these 
two indexes. The principle involved in the construction of the sub-group in- 
dexes for textiles, hardware and crockery, which are combined to form the 
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household effects index, is likewise the same as that described. The final index 
for household : effects is obtained by weighting the three group indexes upon a 
consumption or replacement basis and then taking an average of these figures. 

Tramfares—The tramfares index is composed of two units, a city index 
and a radial index. In each case an average fare for the Dominion is reckoned 
by dividing total annual passenger revenue by the total number of passengers 
carried. From these average fares indexes are made, the two units being 
combined after weights representing city and radial passenger revenue for 1926 
have been applied. 


Telephones—In compiling the telephones index the monthly charge for 
the typical residential phone of the locality is the unit upon which the number 
is based. Provincial indexes are made from aggregates of weighted city phone 
bills. A Dominion index is also struck by taking the average provincial bills 
and weighting them with a figure representing the number of provincial sub- 
scribers. The aggregate thus obtained is divided by a similar aggregate for 
1926 and multiplied by 100, to produce the index in its final form. 


Insurance —Changes in the cost of insurance are measured by a combina- 
tion of two indexes, one of fire insurance rates and a second measuring the 
extent of changes in the level of life insurance premiums. The first is of simple 
construction, for there is practically no element other than that of straight risk 
entering into the cost of fire insurance. Its index is calculated from annual 
figures which show the percentage ratio of Canadian paid-in premiums to total 
risk taken. This cannot be done for life insurance because the element of risk 
is inextricably involved with profit-sharing, savings and investment, etc., which 
result in a great many different policy plans. Then too, risk is not a stable 
element as it may be considered for practical purposes in the case of fire in- 
surance, varying as it does with the age of the policy-holder. Thus a more 
complicated index has been found necessary for life insurance. 


Eighteen sub-group indexes have been made, taking into account variation 
in risk by including premium rates for three age groups centering around the 
21st, 35th and 50th years of life and variation in types of policy groups which 
account for the greater part of life insurance written in Canada; namely, 
ordinary life, twenty-year life, and twenty-year endowment. Finally, a third 
distinction is made between premiums for participating and non-participating 
policies. 

Data used for weighting take into consideration the amount of business 
done by the various companies quoted, the amount of insurance sold according 
to age groups noted, the relative importance of the types of policies included 
and the proportion of participating to non-participating business. 


Newspapers—The index of newspaper prices is formed from a sub-index 
based upon evening publications and another for morning issues. An average 
subscription cost is calculated from the city delivery price and the country mail 
rate for each paper. ‘These averages are weighted by circulation figures for 
1928 to produce an aggregate relative. The importance of the sub-groups in 
the final index is determined by the estimated value of the total paid-in sub- 
scriptions for the papers in each group. : 


Books and Educational Costs—An index of the cost of books and other 
educational accessories is constructed from three sub-indexes of prices for books, 


——— 
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periodicals and stationery. Standard editions only are considered in the book. 


index, while periodicals are chosen with regard to the volume of their Cana- 
dian circulation. In the third group, emphasis is placed upon such articles as 
note books and similar supplies needed by children in school. 


Doctors’ Fees—The range of doctors’ fees is represented by charges made 
for day visits, office consultations and ordinary confinement or obstetrical cases. 
An aggregative index is made, based in part upon data from schedules filled in by 
individual practitioners and also upon lists of fees published by provincial medical 
associations. 


Hospital Charges—In compiling the index of hospital fees each institution 
is weighted according to the number of patients accommodated, and provincial 
averages of fees are weighted according to population in order to get Dominion 
figures. The main index is made from four sub-groups which measure changes 
in the fees charged for public, semi-private, and private wards, and for the use 
of operating rooms. 


Motor Operating Costs—-Operating cost index calculations are based upon 
accurate cost accounts compiled for the operating expenses of passenger cars 
used in civic and Dominion Government service throughout Canada. In addi- 
tion, corroborative data pertaining to the trend of gasolene, tire, and accessory 
prices are secured as a check upon the cost compilations utilized. 


7._Index Numbers of Canadian Retail Prices, 1914-1930, Changed to New Base, 
1926 =100. . 


Year. Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries | Total 
Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 


1914. ut rescar es ch. Java eles dee ee 68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
CORRE Phan: Sean cin sina ae Micaen air arene 69-5 63-2 60-3 69-6 66-9 67-3 
ERG, MiGs. ths goer vistors ace esi eres mips ooo 77:5 64-5 60-9 19-7 70-2 72°5 
1a Sie Be Anh ne Tae net tets sae nies 100-0 roe’ 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
LGES.! sarderes tessa. trie he ee ewmaia 4 114-6 78-9 69-2 109-5 86-1 97-4 
TR GIEG Krepmtenttc: bee </atattals ove tan i cee seates oe 122-5 86-2 75-6 125-9 95-4 107-2 
EUEO 7 Sa ae Sbuiors s tian sus oe antes ee eater ees 141-1 102-6 86-5 153-2 104-0 124-2 
LOO; MAbs (Riss pe BOLE aoe iaie eye eee 107-9 109-2 94-2 124-7 106-0 109-2 
Lie Mer tees aes CAE cag Pecos se Ne 91-4 104-6 98-1 105-7 106-0 100-0 
ROAM. & UR tis witininl porns dk eayalia Meiaisain eae 92-1 104-6 100-6 104-4 105-3 100-0 
| 198 oa linerd, eone retest testtnerahw and g 5 owe aes _ 90-7 102-0 101-3 101-9 103-3 98-0 
TODS Site bean’ tay ate. Sepa bins Bhs buinwne Aaa 6 94-7 100-0 101-3 101-9 101-3 99-3 
LODO. Rie pete cy 9 ee Ree Re, ws CURES a 100-0 100-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LORTs Bees. Aaa ee tatenee Ime te ee cee 98-1 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 
LOEB diam Bern, ER me icte sre See, Sia clara ast 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 99-0 98-9 
Ce i Ms APE ee phe Oi. ee - 101-0 | 96-8 103-3 96-9 99-3 100-0 
i) Liaw intra ie ewe thal ac wad ath ce aioe 98-7 96-4 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-3 


~~ 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, by Months, 1928, 
1929, 1930 and January-April, 1931 (1926 =100). 


: Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries Total 
Year and Month. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index 
Number 
1928. 
A EUR Saco eine anit tae ORES ei a ara aE 100-4 97-4 101-2 97-2 99-0 99-4 
EES OV Sleek AIG ok Ake Ree 99-1 97-4 101-2 97-2 99-0 99-1 
Marche (eee toe renee. an eek CIEL, 97-7 97-5 101-2 97-2 99-0 98-6 
UN yk BAR See ee Ae ee ang et eee oe 97-5 97-3 101-2 97-2 99-0 98-6 
EAS pee ee rte CT ssfet cs oh gienerrcfionoinan wrersie 96-4 96-7 101-2 97:3 99-0 98-2 
Ae Ss: a a oe eee 95-9 96-0 101-2 97-3 99-0 98-0 
ETERS MELS | 26. | 50) < SAAR Se Seale ean aes 96-6 95-9 101-2 97-3 98-9 98-2 
PONT CLLR: data iuftog 4 Ae COR ee: Berea 98-9 96-3 101-2 97-6 99-1 99-0 
Santen per re Meer a. seads ses oot. 99-2 96-3 101-2 97-6 99-0 99-1 
RD CUOTS CD Re lak crank orci ct arsi clrowsierstomsfol'ardesbaie 101-1 97-1 101-2 97-6 99-1 99-7 
IND VEIL et ardor s asloabr trays 100-7 97-1 101-2 97-6 99-0 99-6 
Le ae ee ne er ae 100-5 97-1 101-2 97-6 99-0 99-5 
1928 Averages............... 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 99-0 98-9 
1929. 
PAWHATY A Ree od ORG ED ARs 100:3 97-1 101-2 97-6 98-8 99-4 
MOB Dr are tlc ee an i See he Salad ontocer 99-4 97-2 101-2 97-6 98-7 99-1 
Marcher da ee ee eae RE 100-0 97-4 101-2 97-3 98-7 99-3 
Gil ey eee rat edhe ae a RES 98-1 97-5 101-2 97-3 98-8 98-7 
Wha eee ee cE a SEE GEE yA 97-9 96-7 103-6 96-9 99-0 99-1 
SUNG: Ee oe a ah ls Be Re a RE 97-8 96-1 103-6 96-9 99-1 99-0 
JO aeeee Ae eee too. eee AIA 98-5 96-0 103-6 96-9 99-4 99-3 
(AMPUIAE ee Ae Leth eedoe. EL Boke SO 104-2 96-2 103-6 06-7 99-6 101-1 
SOPECHM DCO ektone letras th cohideckl s caittawls 103-6 96-3 103-6 96-7 99-7 100-9 
(NOLODO UMC, thik? locke ah Doreen. dite 103-2 96-5 105-5 96-7 99-7 101-2 
INigvomberca orth iene kh Gadel. wee 104-3 97-1 105-5 96-5 99-7 101°5 
Pecem bart. tee fee o. 1 o0. LEG 104-8 97-3 105-5 96-5 99-7 101-7 
1929 Averages............... 101-0 96-8 103-3 96-9 99-3 100-0 
1930. 
IRMMADVEELI A, COG lodat ae whee, Sen we 106-5 97-3 105-5 96-5 99-6 102-2 
APS Dia 48 SP) AS Oe eR, Se 106-0 97-3 105-5 95-9 99-6 101-9 
WEETOHI eet a Meets ai ioe ok soa ae 104-8 97-4 105-5 95-9 99-6 101-5 
NG PE EA, SEE Te eras nee cae ee ek 101-1 97-2 105-5 95-9 99-6 100-4 
J EON Oa 84 ot kg SO ec en eA 100-7 95-8 106-5 95-0 99-6 100-2 
MEO eh eet SRT ctl ae feet Oe ane 100-4 95-6 106-5 95-0 99-6 100-1 
LE ae MND, aie ch) cxcgtoares Loans, cite ae 98-5 95-5 106-5 95-0 99-5 99-6 
LETS =) J a See | A eee ee er 96-3 95-8 106-5 95-0 99-6 98-9 
CULO GIs he musltlsic bs alo. nade Seialere fh Ga cos 93-1 95-8 106-5 91-6 99-3 97°3 
Opsteber. Mattia ht AR RL ea 92-8 96-4 105-5 91-6 99-3 97-0 
INGVeIn Gis a serine ogee ee ore ea ees 92-6 96-4 105-5 91-6 99-2 96-9 
WP GCOLA CR ee Tea RIS aslo the SE alee oe 91-5 96-4 105-5 88-3 99-0 96-0 
1930 Averages............... 98-7 96-4 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-3 
1931 
INIA ts Ma Oat os ok we aidead. sees 2 89-1 86-4 105-5 88-3 98-8 95-2 
BR array aa Sa isle cielo cis, sts, Sel danet nina <.e 85-6 96-5 105-5 88-3 98-7 94-1 
MEOne See hitch UPSD, celal’ 82-8 96-5 105-5 88-3 98-2 92-5 
PA Npileeea tracted er mice ieee rr ee eT ee ETS 89-5 96-4 105-5 84-7 98-2 91-8 


The Family Budget.—A family budget constructed by the Department of 
Labour appears regularly in the Labour Gazette. This budget material has 
been used by the Bureau to obtain the tables which follow. 
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Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget 
in 1913, 1920 and each of the years from 1923-30. The index numbers are 
weighted by the quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing 
their monthly family budget. Table 10 gives these group indexes by prov- 
inces. An examination of the tables reveals the course of the budget, con- 
sisting of food, fuel and lighting, and rent, over the period shown. 


9.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, for 
Sixty Cities in Canada, 1913, 1920, 1923-1930. 


Commodity. rece Te 1920. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 


———E—E S| eee eee ee ee ee ee eS a a a a 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Beef, sirloin steak............ 1 Ib. 0-222) 0-389) 0-283] 0-280} 0-285) 0-294) 0-308) 0-345] 0-363) 0-356 
Beef, chuck roast............ a 0-148] 0-251} 0-152) 0-148) 0-152) 0-160} 0-172] 0-206) 0-227| 0-221 
WViealbmoastiManccieie te cues dees 0-157] 0-274) 0-182} 0-179) 0-182} 0-193} 0-203) 0-226) 0-245) 0-239 
Mutton, roast-#6... anes. age 0-191} 0-354] 0-277) 0-278) 0-289} 0-298} 0-291) 0-300) 0-309} 0-302 
Pons iresh/roast.....00-ee ee. [tess 0-195} 0-397} 0-264] 0-240) 0-275] 0-302] 0-282) 0-273) 0-300) 0-298 
Porks salt mess. so: cseeee a Ss 0-176] 0-362} 0-252} 0-231] 0-254). 0-278] 0-265) 0-261) 0-273) 0-271 
Bacon, breakfast... ...2-8. 06 [oy 0-247| 0-559] 0-394) 0-337) 0-385) 0-431] 0-393] 0-379] 0-393] 0-399 
and: pure leat...) S22 ek. hess 0-192} 0-380} 0-231) 0-220) 0-242} 0-246) 0-221) 0-221) 0-219} 0-212 
Mgoat fresh} 2.eeh «> a. Sate 1 doz. | 0-337} 0-709] 0-442) 0-439] 0-486! 0-466] 0-487) 0-478] 0-475] 0-457 
Hives: storage: M.....3 0 toee. lei 0-281) 0-608) 0-370) 0-368) 0-417] 0-398) 0-424) 0-412] 0-403] 0-394 
SUBS Seen oc: aR ee Lats 0-086} 0-151) 0-117} 0-121] 0-119} 0-118) 0-119) 0-121] 0-123) 0-123 
Butter dairy. ee ea eee 1 lb. 0-292) 0-631] 0-399] 0-387} 0-389} 0-406) 0-415) 0-417] 0-428! 0-368 
Butter, creamery............ Page 0-339] 0-696] 0-451] 0-435} 0-439] 0-448) 0-463) 0-461] 0-470] 0-405 
Cheese; old) 21.2: .. e.eaen. Loe 0-205) 0-406} 0-326) 0-301] 0-312] 0-318] 0-310] 0-329} 0-334] 0-318 
Cheese: new: Seam. x55 Saale Aineee 0-191) 0-383] 0-326] 0-301) 0-312] 0-318] 0-310] 0-329] 0-334] 0-318 
Bread, plain white........... Lae 0-041) 0-093] 0-067) 0-069) 0-078) 0-076) 0-077) 0-077] 0-078} 0-075 
Fiout? familys ee...) 0088: as? 0-032] 0-079] 0-044} 0-045} 0-057} 0-053) 0-053) 0-052] 0-051! 0-047 
Rolled.oatss:.osenterariossoes 1 Pete 0-044} 0-084) 0-055} 0-056] 0-061} 0-058) 0-061] 0-063) 0-064) 0-061 
Rice, good medium.......... beg’ 0-057) 0-164) 0-104) 0-105) 0-109) 0-110] 0-108) 0-105) 0-104] 0-101 
Beans, handpicked........... i$ 0-062] 0-117] 0-087] 0-084] 0-083) 0-079} 0-081) 0-089} 0-115} 0-094 
Apples, evaporated.......... i ean g 0-120] 0-286} 0-200) 0-194) 0-204) 0-200] 0-194) 0-210) 0-213] 0-206 
Prunes, medina. a otese Ik? 0-119} 0-270] 0-185) 0-160) 0-156} 0-158} 0-148) 0-135] 0-141] 0-155 
Sugar, granulated............ eee 0-059} 0-197] 0:117] 0-109) 0-085} 0-079} 0-083] 0-079] 0-073) 0-068 
Sucand yellows eas..scnte Maen. ss 0-055) 0-185] 0-112) 0-104] 0-081) 0-075} 0-079} 0-075} 0-069} 0-065 
Teatthlack. 1. Bas oococt eee eis 0-356] 0-644) 0-656) 0-700] 0-714) 0-719) 0-716) 0-713] 0-704] 0-628 
'TOaMOT OOM. J: HiRes aie vic chores 1 ¢ 0-372] 0-672} 0-656] 0-700] 0-714] 0-719] 0-716) 0-713) 0-704] 0-628 
OL SC 4c ae Reettace aro anne 0 Pa 0°376| 0-°08} 0-539) 0-550} 0-604} 0-612) 0-612} 0-607) 0-604) 0-572 
Potatoes... b Hee... cee ee 1 pk. 0-150] 0-658] 0-252) 0-270] 0-276) 0-436) 0-317] 0-258) 0-291] 0-355 
Vinegar, white wine.......... 1 pes 0-064) 0-080} 0-075) 0-080} 0-080) 0-080} 0-080) 0-080} 0-080) 0-080 


Alli Foods, Weekly Budget!. $ 7°337/15-99 |10-525)10-313) 10-813] 11-211)11-001/11-037/11-34 | 10-96 


Starch, laundrycwseeesee 1 Ib. 0-096) 0-144) 0-122) 0-122) 0-124) 0-124] 0-123) 0-123) 0-123} 0-123 
Coal anthracite... s¢.chiees.. 1 ton 8-80 |17-04 |17-989]17-052) 16-833) 17-392) 14-464|16-272/16-192/16-112 
Coal, bituminous............ Las 6-19 }12-38 11-555) 10-707) 10-249) 10-311) 10-208)10-113)10-08 |10-064 
WoO, ded Dest. 05. hia. 1 cord | 6-80 |13-09 |12-764)12-485)12-280/12-195)12-128/12-077/12-208)12-176 
Woods softs. 8208...) S0BR ifs 4-90 |10-14 | 9-512} 9-209) 8-979) 8-947) 8-96 | 8-937) 8-80 | 8-672 
Coaboil ce SeRe ses RE legal. | 0-237/0-365 | 0-307) 0-306) 0-304 0-308] 0-314| 0-311] 0-311] 0-309 


Rent; loath. sce te ea $ 119-00 |24-80 |27-86 |27-79 |27-537|27-43 |27-44 |27-67 |27-92 | 28-16 


Grand Totals, Weekly Bud-| - 
POUL Co rete a $  |14-024| 25-908) 21-068) 20-693) 21-063) 21-471) 21 -201/ 21-269) 21-61 | 21-29 


1 Totals for ‘‘all foods” and “grand totals’ are based upon the estimated weekly family 
consumption of the commodities specified in the table. 
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10.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and 
Rent in Canada, by Provinces, 1920, 1923-1930. 


(Dominion Average for 1913=100.) 
STAPLE FOODS. 


No. Province. 1920. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 
POR VEE ARTIS BS Sago ccan reece cngh Cs Rac 221-0) 148-8) 144-1] 149-5) 154-8] 148-8] 149-3) 153-5! 151-6 
2 |Prince Edward Island.................. 193-4] 130-0} 128-9] 134-8} 142-3) 136-6) 134-3) 139-1] 140-4 
RE eS ee Pee are ee 214-1) 146-6) 144-7] 147-7) 155-9] 150-1] 149-0) 151-4) 149-1 
MUR RRR IR ihe. dd en ate ae, 206-7} 137-0). 182-2} 139-3) 144-9} 139-4] 139-2] 142-8) 138-8 
Og EE I EER | ee ae oe Re ae 225-2) 142-7] 139-5} 145-0) 154-2! 150-8) 151-0) 153-8] 148-7 
Se ocala: ie <3 LAN ier ae Mer v9 220-2) 136-4] 133-1} 141-7) 142-2) 141-6) 145-6) 151-2) 144-5 
7 (Saetsatchewencncess . ask ss caieesh sas oe ble 215-6) 141-1] 137-7] 148-2) 148-6} 150-7) 152-3) 158-3) 149-1 
PERMIT ADL 0. 5's Gone cP psn 9-0 Wp. dag si ORE 218-0) 138-2] 139-4} 149-9) 147-5} 148-2} 151-1] 158-9) 150-9 
9: British Columbia... 630.650 e. 232-0) 155-5) 154-1] 164-6) 163-1) 163-2) 164-6) 170-4) 164-5 


FUEL AND. LIGHTING. 


PANO ESCOLA Se scie es. seas cites clelad gracblele.s 170-6] 163-8] 160-9] 157-1] 155-5] 150-8] 152-4] 151-8] 150-3 
2 Princewaward Island: ..o.....n sts. s5 181-8] 196-6] 179-1) 174-3] 167-0] 162-8] 152-4) 154-5) 153-9 
SaNew runswithk? $2055 Fai oo dew bee ee 185-3} 174-8] 169-5) 164-9} 168-1] 164-4] 161-8] 160-2] 160-7 
CeOneDOCk 2 Ara ge eee. tk i, 195-0} 183-8] 175-4] 172-8] 177-5] 175-4] 174-9] 174-9] 173-3 
MIROMTRATMO Te esr Ue thw ec etn « eT 198-5] 194-1] 183-0} 179-6} 182-2) 179-1] 177-0] 177-0] 175-9 
bu Manite bart fe 5. 3 Ori ae hie iss ee ae 206-3] 203-9] 195-3) 188-5) 184-8] 183-2} 184-8] 189-5] 190-1 
IARC AC CHONV EN 52 2, bk Co Liki leads oe 210-3} 201-7} 195-2) 186-4] 181-2} 182-7) 183-8] 181-2] 174-9 
SOO Ey ast. ee it cebu cues Cae. 161-6] 134-8] 122-5} 128-3} 126-2] 122-0] 108-4] 100-5} 100-5 
Oeiritish Columbiat. se 22. iden cows dats 182-6] 156-1] 152-4] 147-1] 147-6] 147-1] 147-0] 147-6] 147-6 
RENT. 
IM INOVErSCOULA SS he vet orl eee ee ee ee 107-7} 117-7] 118-5} 117-5] 117-9] 117-9] 117-9] 117-9] 121-1 
2 |Prince Edward Island..............000% 84-5) 121-7] 123-8) 122-5) 118-5} 118-5] 118-5) 122-3] 123-8 
Se ING WEST ULIS VINCI hho sortie oseiels ¢ .aciee- esreieiacs 119-8] 138-7) 142-1} 142-1] 142-1) 142-1] 142-1] 142-1] 139-4 
Mare ManecEes TOs: . Mist. e.g. LEP 93-0] 118-0} 121-1] 120-8} 120-8) 121-7} 122-7} 123-2] 125-9 
PANO TDA TIO vee aes Kis ers aes he ethics vices bard 154-8} 151-7| 154-4) 152-8] 151-8} 151-2] 153-1} 154-3) 155-8 
NMUNT PLOWS. < fet on, Cee tachers clas eee oles 159-6} 181-2) 184-2] 184-2) 184-2) 184-2) 184-2) 184-2) 184-2 
inssxstchewan. § ccent.. 0.245 2... aden 178-1) 184-5) 187-6] 184-2) 184-2} 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 185-7 
8 |Alberta...... DU ee nat dese tease cae A 154-7| 157-7| 150-8] 148-0] 151-8) 152-4] 151-8) 157-9} 161-7 
ST Brita ColMmpiay... 2a09008... Sace 119-3] 182-1] 134-3] 135-4] 135-8) 136-6] 138-1] 139-8} 140-8 


GRAND TOTAL. 


Be PSE TOCOMAS. < niiis 5 vn 0.9514 3s wip. > eet Oe 175-3] 140-1] 137-4) 139-4] 142-1) 138-4) 138-9] 141-0] 140-8 
2 |Prince Edward Island.................. 154-5) 136-2} 133-7) 135-6} 137-3] 134-0) 131-2) 135-3) 136-3 
RAEN, FICUBS WIC aie avn hu Taare aie «net 177-8} 147-7] 146-9] 147-9} 152-7) 149-1) 148-2) 149-2) 147-1 
RMERIC Ray rec ewe oa toed cb ets ce at earns 166-0) 136-7} 134-1] 137-4] 141-0} 188-1; 138-3] 140-3} 138-8 
5 |Ontario........ REE SEI SASS sos sett Kees « 187-1) 152-5) 150-2} 152-2) 156-8) 154-6) 155-0) 156-9) 154-5 
(2 ae eae 197-4] 160-7} 158-6] 162-2) 161-9) 161-5) 163-8) 167-4] 163-9 
? |Saskatthewanl...0)). 020i... 202-1] 163-9) 162-1) 165-3) 164-8] 166-2) 167-2] 170-0} 164-7 
ES ee RE A Se 188-6) 144-1] 140-6] 146-0} 145-8) 145-9) 145-3} 150-4) 147-4 
9 


SSCIRMMNAUOMIEEEDIE crs s lees snes ane 186-6} 147-2] 146-9] 152-0) 151-5} 151-5) 153-0] 156-7] 153-9 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Many important advances have recently been made in the direction of im- 
proving the technique of making index numbers of security prices. The chief 
of these are: first, the computation of index numbers to serve different purposes; 
secondly, weighting of the index numbers so that they will accurately represent 
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the market—an accurate index of market trends cannot be made on the basis of a 
simple average of market quotations or on any system which does not consider 
weighting; thirdly, using weighted average prices of individual securities rather 
than the average of high and low quotations or closing quotations. This last point 
is of considerable importance, because the average price at which a stock sells 
on a day’s market frequently differs widely from the average of its high and 
low quotations or its closing price. 


In the revised index numbers of security prices which have recently been 
issued by the Bureau full use of the improvements mentioned has been made, 
and these index numbers are now in line with the most advanced technique per- 
taining to the making of such indexes. In the revision the base of the cal- 
culations was also changed. The basic period is now the year 1926, that is, 
prices prevailing in that year are taken as 100 and subsequent price movements 
are expressed as a percentage. The year 1926 was chosen as the base, in con- 
formity with the tendency which now prevails to substitute a post-war for a 
pre-war base. This year was also chosen in order to enable comparisons to be 
made with important indexes in the United States. 


Two series of index numbers are now published by the Bureau on a weekly 
basis, viz., traders’ and investors’ indexes. (See Tables 11 and 12.) As will be 
apparent, these measure movements of an entirely different character. The 
traders’ index is based upon the prices of the twenty-five best selling industrial 
and public utility common stocks sold on the Montreal and Toronto exchanges 
each week. This traders’ index measures the trend of gains or losses for an 
“average” trader on the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges, who buys 
and sells the leading common stocks in the same proportion as they are traded 
in the market as a whole, and who turns over his investments every week. 
The investors’ index, on the other hand, measures the trend of values for the 
investor who buys a list of stocks and holds them over a long period of time. 


Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1913 to 1930. 
figures for the investors’ index number of common stocks, computed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 1926=100, have been carried back 
to 1913. The index falls into two parts, vz., the period subsequent to 1926 and 
the earlier period. For the period 1913 to 1926 those stocks were used which 
were included in the index number previously issued on the 1913 base, v2z., 
31 industrials, 10 public utilities and 9 banks, or 50 stocks in all. In the sub- 
sequent period the list of stocks included in the monthly index numbers was 
enlarged and now contains 98 industrial, 18 domestic utilities, 8 companies 
located abroad and 8 bank stocks. Despite the difference in the number of 
stocks included, the trend of stock prices is adequately shown throughout the 
whole period. The larger number of stocks included in the revised index num- 
ber, though adding little to the accuracy of the general index, gives more 
complete information regarding various groups of stocks traded on Canadian 
exchanges. 


Banks are included in the monthly index numbers but not in the weekly, 
the trading in such securities not being, as a rule, sufficiently important to 
warrant their inclusion in a weekly index. In any case, their inclusion does not 
affect the general index by more than a point or two. 
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11.—Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 19396. 


Norre.—For earlier figures, see p. 782 of the 1939 Year Book, p. 784 of the 1929 Year Book, and pp. 796-800 
of the 1927-1928 Year Book. 


Month. 


1930. 


Oto bere eden cts 


Month. 


1930. 


Ootobersne rb v.. 


Types and Numbers of Securities. 


Grand|| Banks 

Total. || Total. || Indus- 
trials 
Total. 


Public Utilities. 


Industrials. 

Tron 

and 

wor A Ho eens 

an ulp : tiles an Mis- 
Iron | and ae Oils and | Allied pha cella- 
and | Paper.| 1% Cloth-| Pro- =" | neous, 
Steel ing. | ducts. 

Pro- 
ducts. 

16 11 i 9 23 il 21 

232-5} 63-4) 174-7) 286-6) 78-9} 140-0) 85-8] 287-7 

224-8} 63-3) 171-9] 263-0] 76-2| 136-9} 79-2) 305-2 

221-8 64-9} 156-2} 270-8 72-4) 132-5 77°5| 317-4 

233-5 69-9) 163-6) 296-5 G23) lab=3 87-4) 316-4 

221-1 62-2} 158-8} 265-0 72-0} 142-6 88-5) 266-7 

192-1 56-1] 149-7] 222-0 67-3} 132-9 77-9} 215-4 

193-0} 52-9} 188-3) 217-1} 68-0] 125-0} 77-1] 213-0 

189-1} 49-4} -129-3} 208-6] 68-2} 123-1 73:3] 193-8 

186-8 45-3} 128-7) 226-3 220 dee 72-1) 204-2 

146-8 30-6} 109-0} 185-1 64-5} 108-8 63-3} 161-7 

145-9 27-2} 107-3) 190-0 62-7) 104-9 61-1) 160-0 

142-2 25-0) 112-3) 178-9 65-0} 105-0 59-2} 141-2 

Types and Numbers of Securities. 

Companies Abroad. 
. Com- 
Public Telephone Power : 
caenrs Trans- panies In- rae 
Utilities : an and : Utility. 
Total. portation. Telegraph. | Traction. ae dustrial, 

18 2 2 14 9 1 8 
133-3 123-0 115-7 151-6 130-3 131-4 136-9 
141-0 139-9 117-5 151-6 121-0 117-8 131-6 
137-4 132-4 115-8 151-2 133-2 128-8 145-8 
143-7 132-7 115-3 164-9 150-7 139-8 171-4 
133-3 127-9 113-3 147-0 139-8 128-1 160-7 
124-2 122-5 111-6 132°3 123-8 114-6 141-2 
122-3 117-8 111-3 132-6 119-5 113-3 133-4 
116-0 109-2 112-6 127-0 110-4 112-0 115-2 
123-1 112-4 114-2 139-3 112-2 110-2 121-1 
112-7 107-6 111-3 121-6 86-6 89-3 88-8 
109-5 105-7 110-1 116-6 85-8 88-6 87-7 
104-7 96°7 108-2 115-6 76-1 80-6 75°6 
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12.—Traders’ Index Numbers of Prices and Volume of Sales, 
Monthly Averages, January, 1928-May, 1931. 


(1926=100.) 


Nots.—The Traders’ Index measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘‘average’’ trader, on the Mow 
treal and Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells in the same proportion as stocks are traded in the 
market as a whole and turns over his investments every week. 

Column 1,.—Weighted index numbers of the prices of the 25 best selling Industrial and Public Utility 
common stocks on the Montreal and Toronto Exchanges. 
ry seine 2.—Index numbers of the total money value of the stocks included in 1 above, and traded during 

e month. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Month. 

Price. | Value. || Price. | Value. || Price. | Value. || Price. | Value. 
JANUAT YE eter see ee eee he Rteae 317-7 | 282-9 111,039-5 | 475-3 || 828-9 56-4 || 609-8 3-4 
Hébriany) < . eine. oe. Rees 322-0 230-3 1, 125-8 280-3 864-3 51-9 660-2 5-8 
IG INT Gl aie BL eeeed, eee ME OE 3 Sa ED Tae 338-5 | 230-6 |11,057-3 | 242-4 |] 898-6 56-1 714-3 4-1 
ATTEN Sa. toe. ue te 379-5 262-0 962-4 128-4 111,010-9 93-1 621-5 -7 
HA Re aa Cre AARON EN ee aca BR Menai cy ery 417-1 256-0 955-1 113-4 921-2 53-3 495-2 “4 
SURO? Pie ba My local tn g/ Bie A eA pel 388-0 184-3 968-0 82-2 821-3 52-7 - - 
UL eee eat ee PRL ean ae ee ne 391-2 | 108-0 |/1,032-1 86-0 | 768-6 10-2 - - 
PANO V Ctra a Sealer, Atlas ROG Ce ARM em ee 391-3 127-8 ||1,170-1 212-2 731-3 ie ia¥4 - - 
DODceMmHers. case ee a eet 470-6 166-4 |]1, 230-4 179-2 778-4 20-3 - - 
October: fas. Be ae ae 553-2 362-4 1,125-8 269-5 618-1 25-4 - - 
INOVeMmber:.... Rak. esi tee 714-1 440-1 769-2 119-4 612-7 7:4 = - 
December’)... sae cee 809-7 | 256-8 |) 786-7 55-8 || 596-5 5-6 - - 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stecks.—A weighted index number 
of mining stocks is computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
‘basis 1926=100. Mines of a semi-industrial nature, such as International Nickel 
and Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, do not appear here but are 
included in the Bureau’s Investors’ index of common industrial and public 
utility stocks. 


Stocks included in this index are confined to producing mines, those which 
are about to pass into this category, and a couple which have large interests 
in other producing mines. Each stock is weighted by the number of shares 
outstanding. 


Index numbers are calculated for the total stocks and for three groups, w2z., 
gold stocks, gold-copper stocks, and silver and miscellaneous stocks. The gold 
stocks are Premier, Coniaurum, Dome, Hollinger, McIntyre, Vipond Consoli- 
dated, Kirkland Lake Mines, Lake Shore, Sylvanite, Teck-Hughes and Wright 
Hargreaves. Gold-copper stocks include Amulet and Noranda. Silver and mis- 
cellaneous stocks are Nipissing, Coniagas and Mining Corporation. The term 
“silver and miscellaneous” is used because all four stocks have important in- 
terests other than silver and two of the four are not now producing silver. 


Excepting for the early months of the year, the course of the general index 
of mining stocks in 1930 was steadily downward. From 78-9 in January, they 
rose to 86:1 in February and declined thereafter to 59-2 in December. The 
copper stocks index fell from 191-4 in January to 69:1 in December and 
silver and miscellaneous from 49:6 in January to 25-1 in October after which 
they rose to 30:0 in December. Gold stocks were much more stable, the index 
fluctuating between 57-4 and 64:5. 


‘ 
; 
‘ 
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13.—Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1929-1930. 


(1926=100.) 
Types and Numbers of Stocks. 
Gold- Si:ver 
Year and Month. Gold. Cisonet and Mis- Total. 
2 tae cellaneous. 
11 2 4 17 
1929. 

SISTER E EiR ie coy oan eh RCE SIRE ps Bat oy 85-4 334-7 80-0 125-7 
MUBISEUAL Vier cr cok oct c eee lee coe onc ate TOM a eee 84-4 323°6 85-3 123-7 
DAME Se rir arck. «cada Pik. s.s ste Om aRIaM SE ds ole Re cick 84-7 301-4 82-5 120-3 
NOI ee RT ter 8 co < os, <sai.ate, bce: 9.0rb.c-naia et cise SE OE 82-9 267-2 75:4 112-7 

DY Grcretrer tee ixteantere Ries seas sles Aa ie CVSROOT ST 77-4 272-4 72-7 108-9 
UCR Cenk Se Ss Se Pe eee et es 72-1 267-5 69-8 103-9 
RAD ees eae hrs hg <e Brae aes o's cls cons, Gaited a dw ih MEER ee 73-2 298-2 69-4 109-6 
Da CALS eR ere Toc Cotte tae lero Re howe S's PRLS CAT SSE 74-1 325-9 70°5 114-8 
SPPLOMIPOP ae wxccos hot eh cic ais < 5 i ee ge LE 63-6 317-0 65-3 104-8 
RCT DOTE Ee psek acces. «.ceiee «cae oN ae eM 59-3 247-8 59-8 90-1 
ISCe72 Tiel melon Cherm gee o> Tae es Rieti noe Semre rielanaed Fy 54-2 185-0 55-0 75-7 
SRO Bama ee oP Get, cin, Loose oeise tuorscorhabyeeies Tease 54-3 178-1 51:3 74-5 

1930. 

USTET Eee SOS ae ee ne ee ey ence 57-4 191-4 49-6 78-9 
GENE) Sg TR is ou IRE, ag ere ee SR Re ere BRIS ont 62°9 209-3 50-1 86-1 
1 Usp is DE Rhee bos A gata a Resp nn, A Rall ine a eagees Saunier ney 62-5 206-3 47-8 85-2 
RONEN ete Me ee CI ak ore Oa oR ahg. Seis es deh aecwscas 63-6 189-8 43-5 83-3 
TERE EIR arches sco « seisTee bs sia ats s, Giaiabdh ca hese oeS SOS 64-5 144-6 35-8 76°3 
aed, alg Baya See ene Se a a bate RAE A eg 64-3 126-3 32-2 73-1 
Julyae 3 Sa arte SPA SPAS ot SE GNU Se PRE RTE PEER F0 61-3 115-3 28-1 68-7 
ANUSTOTSES "7 SOE SERIES ON TIRRE REE AG Tae A md 61-2 111-6 29-4 68-0 
DOMES Mi Otani. ome ts ite. dosindthhcakic, dager 62-6 108-4 28-5 68-7 
October... °:.. 3 ACC <I AOR ea ED Semel win eee Ls 59-7 76-2 25-1 61-3 
LOPES ASHE CPST DELO | SRLS SE RSI! SPREE Ae Se eee Fan 56-9 83-3 28-3 60-5 
TR TSS dat ofty =. Oe fe es aed Ae Ie Oe eee ne 57-8 69-1 30-0 59-2 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of 
living as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. 
Information with regard to the trend of street car fares, of rates for manu- 
factured and natural fuel gas, of domestic electric light rates and of telephone 
charges was published on pp. 801-4 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later informa- 
tion shows that the prices of manufactured fuel gas have shown a down- 
ward tendency, the Dominion index number for 1929 being 97-6, as compared 
with 100-0 in 1926. The index number of the price of natural fuel gas also 
declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-3 in 1929. On the other hand, telephone rates 
have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion index number for domestic tele- 
phone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-2 in 1929. Again, the busi- 


ness telephone rate has risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 118-2 in 1929. Additional 


information and details by provinces will be found on pp. 202-12 of the Bureau 
of Statistics’ Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-29. 


Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, special investigations of hospital charges are now 
made annually and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following 
table. In general, this shows that hospital charges have increased approximately 
90 p.c. since 1913, except for operating room charges, which have increased only 
about 60°p.c. At the same time, the cost of maintaining patients in hospitals 
has increased by about 110 p.c. Since the general cost of living in Canada has 
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increased only from 50 to 60 p.c., it may be inferred that patients in hospitals 
have an improved standard of living and of comfort as compared with the con- 
ditions before the war. 

The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by prov- 
inces, are to be found on pp. 203-6 of the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report 
on Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-29. 


14.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers thereof, 1913 
and 1917-1929. 


(1913190 for Index Numbers.) 


item. = 1913. 1917.. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Publite Wards: Seen 0). bee re $ . 1-19 1-32 1-47 1-54 1-67 
Index Numi bere... 5 sae ee eee eer 100-0 119-4 134-4 149-1 156-9 170-5 
Semi-private Rooms................ $ 1-57 1-79 2-03 2227 2-44 2-63 
Index: Numberesioset ce eee oe 100-0 114-7 130-9 145-8 156-3 168-6 
iPrivate: ROOMS Mei. s: loro e ees $ 2-68 3-00 3-23 3-68 4-05 4-45 
Index: Numbersso6) Sgeeet ee eee 100-0 111-8 120-8 138-2 151-4 167-4 
Operating Room tse sss) taste eee $ 5-16 5-53 5-94 6-71 7-00 7-15 
Index Number: salen co de oe 100-0 107-4 115-4 130-8 137-0 140-1 
Cost of Maintenance per head....... $ 1-68 2-14 2-47 2-72 3-08 3-22 
TnadexcNuntbertis.cdaccr el oe one 100-0 128-8 148-8 163-7 187-2 195-6 
Item. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Public’Wardi. 0 es eee $ 1-71 1-73 1-77 1-78 1-83 1-86 1-96 2-03 
Index Num bors ta. oe) NZS Ne ivirecal 180-4 181-2 183-2 185-2 | 196-9 203-9 
Semi-private Rooms............ $ 2-69 2-73 2-74 2-84 2-82 2-83 2-85 2-87 
Index: Nimibery. a.nd. are 173-1 175-6 176-1 182-2 185-2 186-3 187-8 | 189-1 
Privaternooms-s... ane sees $ 4-49 4-52 4-58 4-92 5-07 5-14 5-25 5-23 
index. Numbers. se tee are 169-1 170-3 172-3 185-9 188-5 191-1 195-3 194-5 
Operating Rooms. 9..measaessas $ 7-24 7:64 7-87 7:97 8-17 8-31 8-36 8-37 
Index Numbers..05.cn ean eee 141-8 | 148-9 153-0 | 155-1 156-7 159-1 160-1 160-3 
Cost of Maintenance per head.. $ 3°12 3-17 3°25 3-26 3-48 3-45 3-49. 3:62 
index! Number. j272e)..t oe 189-7 | 192-5 197-1 198-3 | 201-9 199-7 | 202-3 | 210-4 


Section 5.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates. 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of 
interest paid on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds 
maturing on a fixed and definite date. Other interest rates naturally grade up- 
ward from the rates which the safest of possible borrowers has to pay, and from 
the fluctuations of that price an idea may be obtained as to the relation between 
the supply of, and the demand for, funds for investment. : 

Prior to the war the funded debt of the Dominion was entirely held outside 
the country, there being no home market for Canadian Government bonds. 
Since about the beginning of the century, however, the province of Ontario, 
the wealthiest and most populous of the provinces of the Dominion, has done 
its financing largely in Canada itself, and the fluctuation in the rate of yield 
of Province of Ontario bonds is thus the best long-term indicator of net interest 
rates in the Dominion. These yields, compiled originally by Wood, Gundy 
and Co., of Toronto, and furnished by that firm to the Bureau of Statistics, 
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have been recalculated as index numbers on a 1926 base and are shown in 
Table 15, a particularly interesting feature being the decline in the interest 
rates index from the high point of 129-4 in October 1920 to 87:7 in February 
of 1928. Since the latter date, the scarcity of funds for this type of investment 
forced the index number up to 104:4 in May and September 1929, from which 
point it gradually declined to 92-9 in September 1930. In January and Febru- 
ary 1931 it had risen to 95:0 but in March and April it declined to 92:9 and 
in May to 91:9. 


15.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates in Canada, Calculated from Yields of Ontario 
Bonds, 1900-1931. 


(Base 1926=100.) 


Month, 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
SPRUE reek ae, foie «lcs canines lees 73-1 77-9 79:3 78-5 78-5 78-5 76-2 
ADEN ete eres Sen ose wrest a ceviapare'p's aaee a 74-1 78-5 79-3 78-5 78-5 75-2 76-2 
ATT Sie-seitabtt gies aac ol Aan Me eae nd 75-2 78°7 79°3 78-5 79-3 74-1 76-2 
ONE rel kan cee: ee ne 3a ne 77-2 78-7 79-3 78-5 79-3 75-2 76-8 
BBUOIMOOE ene as paces cnt abe io es 77-7 79-3 78-5 78°5 78-3 76-2 77-2 


Be Mee Poste nteirin sounds ¥ avig site ipo ccher ott 81-4 87-7 81-4 82-5 81-0 85-6 89-8 


Month. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
January..... ty aah ae rye a 125-3} 116-9} 112-7] 106-5) 99-2] 100-2} 97-1} 89-8) 97-1] 102-3) 95-0 
J eee ea ee eas 125-3} 114-8} 110-6} 106-1} 100-2] 100-2} 97-1) 87-7) 98-1} 102-3) 95-0 
ARIE Ss cerry Sas 6.730108 + ves 0g 125-3} 113-8] 109-6} 106-1} 100-2} 100-2} 96-0} 88-7} 101-3) 101-3) 92-9 
eras fsicaie CinMie dus Be oin¥ 6 125-3] 112-7] 107-5) 106-1] 100-2] 100-2} 95-2} 88-7} 103-3] 101-3) 92-9 
PRBS ata xiv in bib peace kg te 126-3} 112-7] 107-5) 106-1} 99-2} 100-2) 95-0) 90-8} 104-4) 101-3) 91-9 
Ee a eee 126-3} 112-7} 107-5) 105-8} 99-2] 100-2} 95-0} 91-9] 103-3} 100-8 = 
BER upete retire setae feet Se es 128-4} 112-7} 107-5} 103-5) 99-2} 100-2} 95-0} 93-9} 103-3} 100-2 = 
PUNE Ba by are bias. So ciel eo an: ee were 2s 128-4] 112-7] 107-5} 99-2; 99-2) 100-2} 95-0} 96-0} 102-3] 96-0 = 
MADE oh aie iy cs bse dois ok we 127-3) 111-7] 107-5} 99-2} 99-2) 100-2} 95-0) 96-0] 104-4} 92-9 = 
CEE OPCS, ol «nee 126-3} 111-7] 107-9} 100-2} 100-2} 100-2} 93-9} 95-0) 108-3} 93-9 = 
DOU OUNIOD ok. ocr cie! sore ie ving > «> 119-4] 112-7} 107-3} 99-2) 100-2} 99-2) 93-3} 95-0} 103-3) 93-9 = 
BIECOTROOE A fees oo. oo aes 119-4} 113-2) 107-3) 99-2) 100-2} 99-2) 90-8) 96-0) 102-3) 93-9 = 


¢ 


Section 6.—Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 


Index numbers of import and export valuations have been computed by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the calendar years 1920 to 1929 and are 
shown in Table 16. Fifty export and 60 import commodities are included in 
the calculations. The year 1913 has been taken as the base. Index numbers were 
calculated on the aggregative principle and both an individual and a group system 
of weighting has been used on the basis of quantities imported or exported.t 


1For list of commodities included see Appendix A, ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1926’’. 
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16.—Index Numbers of Export and Import Valuations, calendar years 1921-1929. 


(1913 =100.) 
EXPORTS. 
Number 
Group. of 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
Items 
Vegetables and Their Products..... 14} 159-3} 129-3} 122-2} 183-1] 155-2} 150-9} 143-5] 132-1] 139-1 
Animals and Their Products........ 11} 150-4] 1386-2} 142-0] 136-3) 155-1] 148-0] 160-3] 155-7) 155-7 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
CUCTS 5s. 55. . 3 e BRE cia Becket 2 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper... 8 : 
Iron and! Its) Products..-1.e4sseee 4| 93-8] 107-9} 90-8} 88-3] 838-8} 82-9] 92-0} 81-0} 82-9 
6 
2 
3 


i ee er 


Totals sHixportsa cagescs- eae 50} 164-8] 137-8} 1386-8] 139-6] 151-7] 147-0) 144-0] 137-6] 136-9 
IMPORTS 
Vegetabies and Their Products..... 15| 200-3] 131-8] 174-4) 167-2] 154-8) 149-6) 153-3] 144-4] 130-6 
Animals and Their Products........ 3} 91-4] 85-3} 87-3] 78-9} 93-6} 86-9} 95-0] 119-2] 94-9 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ucts eer ahe eee ters a Pg aes Se 15] 165-0} 156-5) 182-4] 181-7} 184-0] 158-0] 143-7] 153-8] 147-1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper... 3} 174-8} 151-3] 178-2] 167-0} 175-6] 164-7] 141-7] 142-1] 150-9 
Tron and Its Products............... 11} 137-6} 103-5) 108-8) 107-4) 98-6} 95-0) 95-0] 93-6] 95-7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Pro- 
(SOSA ae, Sel aha as Mae eR SE, He 3] 87-2) 89-2} 91-8} 92-0} 100-6} 107-4] 106-7] 103-7] 115-4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Their 
Productseeats. 3 Asad. he eee as 7| 179-3} 181-6] 162-2} 145-4] 143-9] 141-7| 130-1] 124-8) 123-6 
Chemicals and Allied Products..... 3| 215-2} 164-3} 143-7] 146-9} 140-3] 148-7] 148-2} 138-6] 134-3 
Totalss imports-e.1 eee ot 60} 160-4} 185-0] 147-6] 142-0} 139-6} 131-7] 127-0} 127-3] 122-9 


Combined Indexes............ -— | 162-8} 186-5) 141-7] 140-7} 146-3} 140-1) 136-3) 133-0} 130-6 


eee = Ye 
Ter : 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
provincial and municipal finance in Canada, with numerous tables, and closes 
with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national income of the 
Dominion as the basis of all public finance. . 


In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately 
treated than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand resulting 
from the growing pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of 
the national, provincial and local administrations. In the consideration of these 
growing expenditures two facts must be kept in mind: (1) that our country is 
showing a relatively rapid growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 
1911 to 1921—and (2) that $1.50 in 1930 had approximately the same retail 
purchasing power as $1 in 1918. Furthermore, since most of our citizens are 
producers, the effect of-this latter fact in swelling the aggregated total money 
income of the citizens of Canada so as to increase their tax-paying power should 
not be forgotten. In addition, there is an evident increase in the functions of 
government. 


The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ 
civil re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditures. 
Thus in their fiscal years ended 1929 the total ordinary expenditure of the nine 
Provincial Governments was $177,542,192, as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, 
only 13 years before, an increase of no less than 230 p.c. (The aggregate interest 
payments of Provincial Governments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $41,207,090 
in 1929.) Again, between 1913 and 1929, the aggregate taxes imposed by the 
municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 to $115,787,422—an increase 
of 238-3 p.c. In Quebec the ordinary receipts of municipalities other than 
counties increased from $20,319,277 in 1914 to $59,994,328 in 1929, an increase 
of 195:3 p.c. In Manitoba the increase in municipal taxation has been from 
$9,922,537 in 1912 to $19,463,666 in 1929, an increase of 96-2 p.c. In Saskatche- 
wan the grand total of municipal tax levies was $13,358,627 in 1914 and $28,563,- 
828 in 1929. In Alberta the municipal taxes levied amounted to $9,791,846 in 
1914 and to $13,886,677 in 1929. In British Columbia the taxes collected by 
the municipalities totalled $8,698,820 in 1914 and $17,109,794 in 1929. Finally, 
in the extreme east the aggregate tax receipts of the municipalities of Nova 
Scotia were $6,416,142 in 1929, as compared with $3,254,094 as recently as 1919, 
an increase of 97 p.c. in the last ten years. The seven provinces covered by 
these statistics contained in 1921 approximately 94 p.c. of the population of 
the Dominion. 


Section 1.——Dominion Public Finance. 1! 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 


1 The data contained in this section have been revised by the Department of Finance, with the 
exception of those parts dealing with recent modifications in taxation and war tax revenue, which 
were checked by the Department of National Revenue. 
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seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, 
were reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating 
the trade and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the 
British Parliament. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were 1m- 
posed, to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards 
defraying the expenses of the administration of Justice and the support of the 
civil government of the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Govern- 
ment, by the Declaratory Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right 
of taxing the colonies to provide Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim 
to impose duties considered necessary for the regulation of trade, the proceeds 
to go towards defraying the expenditures of the colonial administration. After 
the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs duties remained under the control 
of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as well as the territorial revenue 
above mentioned, coming in to the executive administration independently of 
the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive power largely inde- 
pendent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved insufficient, recourse 
could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Government for the 
support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues became 
more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the wave 
of economy in Great Britain after 1815 made it impossible any longer to supple- 
ment these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely pro- 
vincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial Legislature 
showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to pass into 
the hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament passed 
an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. | 


At the interprovincal conferences which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct tax- 
ation being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), 
was also to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues 
definite cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See 
Tables 17 and 18.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, 
the customs and excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion 
Government for general purposes—the Post Office revenue and the Government 
railway receipts which are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by 
the expense of administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding 
the war, customs and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax 
on Chinese immigrants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as 
taxes by the Department of Finance, In the last pre-war fiscal year these two 
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items aggregated $126,143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account 
amounting to $163,174,395, the Post Office and Government railways furnishing 
between them $26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by expenditures on 
these two services amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely 
fees, amounted in that year to $10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the 
total. As both customs and excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt 
but little the pressure of taxation for Dominion purposes. 


The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, 
spirituous liquors and tobacco. In 1915, special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad 
valorem were imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential 
tariff and 74 p.c. ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate 
and general tariffs, certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes 
were also imposed on bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan com- 
panies, on insurance in other than life and marine companies, on telegrams and 
cablegrams, railway tickets, sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal 
notes, money orders, letters and post cards. In the following year, the business 
profits war tax (dropped in 1921)? was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was 
imposed. In 1918 both of these taxes were increased and their application 
widened, and in 1919 the income tax was again increased, and still further 
augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; 
the sales tax was also introduced in that year. The cumulative result of these 
war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were 
for the first time displaced from their position as the chief factor in Canadian 
revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as against the customs yield of 
$163,266,804. In 1922 war taxes yielded $177,484,161, while the yield of the 
customs fell to. $105,686,645. Again, in 1923 the war taxes yielded $181,634,875 
and customs duties $118,056,469, in 1924 $182,036,261 and $121,500,798, in 1925 
$147,164,158 and $108,146,871, in 1926 $157,296,321 and $127,355,144, in 1927 $156,- 
167,434 and $141,968,678. In 1928, however, the customs duties yielded $156,- 
985,818 as against $150,319,087 collected by the war taxes, in 1929 $187,206,332 
as against $145,029,742, and in 1930 $179,429,920 as against $134,086,005 collected 
by the war taxes. 


A more detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during the war period 
from 1914 to 1921 will be found at pp. 755-757 of the 1926 Year Book. An out- 
line of the chief changes in taxation between 1922 and 1925 will be found at pp. 
807-809 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.1—In the session of 1926 
various changes were made in the customs tariff by c. 7. Green coffee, spices, 
putmegs, mace, arrowroot and sponges were made free under the British 


1 For modifications in jiaxation in the years 1922 to 1925,-see 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 807-809. 
2 Belated revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1930 
(see Table 8, p. 844) 
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preferential tariff, and the preferential rate on pineapples in air-tight cans was 
reduced from l#c. to $c. per Ib. The duties on raw sugar imported for refining 
were also materially reduced under all tariffs, but so as to increase the British 
preference. Again, the duties on automobiles were substantially reduced under 
all tariffs, the rate on the cheaper types of automobiles imported under the 
general tariff being reduced from 35 to 20 p.c., and under the British preferential 
tariff from 224 to 124 p.c. Finally, tin plate was made free under the preferential 
tariff and reduced from 12% to 5 p.c. under the general tariff. By c. 10, amending 
the Income War Tax Act of 1917, the exemption hmit was raised from $2,000 
to $3,000 in the case of married persons or those with dependants, and from 
$1,000 to $1,500 in the case of other persons. The rates of taxation were also 
reduced all along the line, those with incomes of $5,000 or less paying only 2 
p.c. instead of 4 p.c. or more of their taxable income, the income tax of a mar- 
ried person without dependants being reduced from $619-50 to $290 on an in- 
come of $10,000 and from $3,024 to $2,580 on an income of $25,000. The rate 
of taxation of corporate incomes was reduced from 10 to 9 p.c. The budget 
speech also announced the abolition of the tax on receipts and the restoration of 
penny postage, both as from July 1, 1926. 


In the session of 1927 the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 5 
to 4 p.c. The rate of the graduated income war tax was also reduced by 10 p.c., 
so that each taxpayer paid only 90 p.c. of what he would have paid on the same 
income in the preceding year. The $500 exemption for children was extended 
to include those under 21 (instead of 18) years of age dependent upon the tax- 
payer for support. Further, the tax on cheques, money orders, notes, etc., which 
had previously been graduated from a minimum of 2 cts. on cheques of from 
$5 to $50 to a maximum of $1 on cheques of $2,500 and over, was reduced to a 
flat 2 cts. on all cheques of $10 and over. The excise tax on matches was also 
reduced by 25 p.c. No changes were made in the tariff in 1927, as the new 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation, to which certain matters had been 
referred, was only in the initial stages of its investigations. 


In 1928 the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 4 to 3 p.c. The 
rate of the graduated income war tax on individuals was reduced by a further 
10 p.c. of the 1926 tax, so that an individual paid only 80 p.c. of what he would 
have paid on the same income two years before. Similarly, the rate of taxation 
on the income of corporations and joint stock companies, which had been 10 
p.c. two years before and 9 p.c. in 1927, was reduced to 8 p.c. on incomes in 
excess of $2,000. The $500 exemption for children was further extended to 
include this exemption for sons and daughters over 21 dependent upon the 
taxpayer for support on account of mental or physical infirmity. The customs 
tariff was also amended in the direction of reducing the duties upon machinery 
and other commodities used in production in the mining and fishing industries, 
on onion plants for propagation, also on disinfecting and spraying preparations 
in the fruit and horticultural industries, and on press blankets used in the 
printing and publishing industry. In the textile industries reductions were 
very generally made on cotton, woollen and other yarns used by manufacturers 
as the material for further production, also on many finished cotton, woollen, 
linen, flax, jute, silk and artificial silk products. Also the duty on many 
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types of machinery used in the textile industry was generally reduced or even 
taken off entirely under the British preferential tariff. For details of these 
very numerous changes, see c. 17 of the 1928 Statutes. 


In 1929 the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 8 p.c. to 2 p.c. The 
taxes on certain insurance premiums, on cables and telegrams, and on railway 
and other tickets were also repealed. The tax on sales or transfers of stocks 
was so modified as to be levied on the actual value rather than the par value 
of shares transferred; further, instead of a tax of 3 cents being levied for every 
$100 par value of shares transferred, the tax was made to vary from one-tenth 
of a cent per share, where shares are sold at 50 cents each or less, to four cents, 
where they are sold at over $100 each. A number of changes were made in 
the Customs Tariff by c. 39 of the 1929 Statutes. 


In 1930, the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 2 to 1 p.c. Bona 
fide co-operative organizations, government or like annuities (to the extent of 
$5,000), and donations to churches, schools and hospitals (to a maximum of 
10 p.c. of the net income of the taxpayer) were exempted from income tax, and 
the $500 exemption for children was extended to cover certain dependent relatives 
suffering from mental or physical infirmity. In the customs tariff, the iron and. 
steel schedules were completely revised, seasonal tariffs were adopted in respect 


of fruits and vegetables, duties were reduced on tea, porcelain and chinaware 


and meats and increased on beans and butter, and so-called countervailing duties 
were imposed in respect of 16 commodities. The year was unusual in that it 
saw a second tariff revision, namely that of the special session, of September, 
when the anti-dumping clauses of the tariff were re-written and very many 
changes were made in rates of duty in the schedules. Increases were made 
inter alia on most agricultural products, on printed matter and manufactures 
of paper, on numerous commodities in the iron and steel group, on a wide range 
of textile items and on boots and shoes. Power was granted to the Governor in 
Council to prohibit the importation into Canada of goods exported to the 
Dominion from any country not a contracting party to the Treaty of Versailles. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as on 
Mar. 31, 1930, is given in the balance sheet shown in Table 1. This shows 
the gross debt on the above date to have been $2,544,586,411, partly offset by 
available assets aggregating $366,822,452, leaving a net debt of $2,177,768,959.1 
Non-available assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also 
loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,656,443,062, leaving a debit 
balance on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1930, of $521,320,897. The 
details of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accom- 
panying the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1 The net debt on Mar. 31, 1924, was $2,417,783,275; on Mar. 31, 1925, $2,417,437,686; on Mar. 
31, 1926, $2,389,731,099; on Mar. 31, 1927, $2,347,834,370; on Mar. 31, 1928, $2,296,850,233 and 
on Mar. 31, 1929, $2,225,504,705. See Table 19, p. 853. 
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1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1939. 


(From the Public Accounts.) 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 


Cash-on hand :and)in, banks, ... stesso sete catteretacte ep oietetene tis are treater tonenn aaennte $ 27,991,597 
SPECIE TESOL VCs. Sec cs peace cue cre simrvenel See a mieiee cre meenonereren ye cue PSe wie otal tet ence area ee een et 65,927,474 
A dvances:to provinces; banks, feted oe ssiwerd we tse lae t,t oo eee tae ene en ee 140,578,126 
Advances todoreionnGovern ments, $c cctatecuiacG Sanur iste else ie ciekbieekt aces 30, 834, 720 
Soldier and general land’settlement loans s1s- osc ae eee cic lees ee ee ani errr 57,036, 174 
Miscellaneous current accounts. ..........++.eee0+ (ies. Rese Ceeeeh sete aes oe ee 44, 454,361 
‘TotalhActivetAGsetss Fx. RES sR... Bile. tReet irs eee, eer eee $ 366, 822, 452 
Balance being Net Debt, Mar. 31, 1930 (exclusive of interest accrued and outstanding 

CATEIOE TOP WAL). cere ere ee ETT TORO Crete ct here tone: Meanie ins eetoete keene 2,177, 763,959 


$ 2,544,586, 411 
NON-ACTIVE ASSETS— 


Public Works (Canadar cares tite cere ee eae ere aes Tenens ethe cree ee $ 223 , 936,778 
Public. Works, railbwavyets. doc. act mame ates dos.« cot eneras Ale eda ciate ait vate eats sere 429,320, 232 
Public Works miscellaneous. s68.cacicetee 6 bets Gace eee eisai, eet ale eee he eae eR 223,889,431 
Military. property nd StORES sé sje ee oti ttele cheers otisterteeie hie eibed 6 cimiave trate: kate ree ence nae 12,035,420 
LerrmitOria Accounts, amacrine elect cee ite rere ert FIORE NS Bois 9,895,948 
Railway accountsa(old)sc ooh cere eek hick ised: RI eae © oan ieee $s 88,398,829 
Railway accounts: (lOalsMOn-ACULVG) bra vice ceases sre eae wie ei ces oe aes eae ace 614, 451,573 
Canadian National Steamships (loans non-active) 13, 723,807 
Miscellaneous investments and other accounts (non-active).........ee eee e ec eee ee eee 40,791,044 

Balance Consondated bund assy Ware ol, 1029 000.0 nee eee ee nee $ 595,922,837 

Excess of revenue over expenditure, year ended Mar. 31, 1930................ 74,601,940 
521,320,897 


$ 2,177,763, 959 


LIABILITIES— 
Dominion HOtes imi C1rGWatiOMscs.ae ice, shee eee oc ete altars, aia PEL atest Meee eee $ 174,326,618 
BankdNote: Circulation Redemption, Bunda... setae cole ce pant sie ab een bi eee 6,363, 362 
Post Office account, money orders, postal notes, etc., outstanding..................-. 5,091, 768 
PostOfiice Savings: Bankud 6positse: Sims dente Hates eae Be) soins SE ae oe 26, 086, 036 
Insurance ang, SUpPeCLannUaclOl AUNOS emer te oc ok Stains toacie acts Soke reise neon ee raters 70,422,860 
Prust dim dsl ee, WA. WANE, Eke. Dee ee ae hs EA ea Eee 20,976,277 
Contincent and special funds ee vicky arses aie i es ceases ee eee 713, 948 
PROVINCE ACCOUNTS Sees ee ee ee OR I SIRT En SNE. See SP 9, 623,817 
Banded Debt x93 sk. a eee oedensl ce ere Sg ae = ade OS ih enor ciae cates 2,228,128, 629 
Interest, Gwe ANG LOWS vaNGINo >.<... meanterisasctatere eters hake a etn eee ee eter eer toner rere tiers 2,853,096 


$ 2,544, 586,411 


Nors.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal and interest on loans negotiated by rail- 
ways, under various Acts of Parliament, amounting to $590,091,292. (See p. 856 for details.) 


Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, were $441,411,806, a decrease of $14,052,- 
068 as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted 
to $4,505,186—a total of $445,916,992 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on con- 
solidated fund account was $357,779,794, while special expenditure amounted 
to $9,803,722. There was also a net expenditure on capital account of $22,561,144, 
and other expenditures of $8,031,586, including Government Merchant Marine 
$2,491,297, advances to Quebec Harbour Commissioners (non-active) $2,821,000. 
Thus the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other advances, amounted 
to $398,176,246. There was a decrease of $47,740,746 in the net debt (gross debt 
less available assets) during the year. (See Table 23.) 


Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 
and 3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items 
of Dominion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows 
the per capita receipts and expenditure for these years, calculated on census 
and estimated populations. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS 1926-1930 835 
2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1930. 
Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
Taxation— 
ROREREOTIIN Ms ts eR a,c XR acs op asnloiniacs 127,355,144] 141,968,678) 156,985,818] 187,206,332) 179,429,920 
SISO Sea Oise sn edeiors ahshies os = octal 42,923,549] 48,513,160] 57,400,898} 63,684,954) 65,035,701 
War Tax Revenue— 
PEVECITMCREE ise Cae fsa eee ciore sseke ars © 1,176, 869 1,174, 665 1, 224, 645 1, 242,399 1, 408, 420 
Trust and loan companies.......... 326,714 335,368 345, 430 7,641 - 
Insurance companies............... 950,221 947,830 999, 003 894, 864 74,416 
PSS ISS BOM ES Ht cs cla soc Sat he nese 1,173,448 710,102 956, 031 455, 232 173,300 
WHOOTHE LAL tees ic b,c. pe assis cies elcin rep 55,571,962} 47,386,309] 56,571,047} 59,422,323] 69,020,726 
Sales tax, tax on cheques, transport- 
PUON DAL ACC ik ost oreioud 4 ivsasathooe 98,097,106) 105,613,160) 90,222,931) 83,007,283} 63,409,143 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 327,575,013] 346,649,272] 364,705,803) 395,921,028] 378,551, 626 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
RGU CAWEOCLO. co cos cee ve nies * 66, 885 68,312} . 81, 243 80, 214 93, 890 
Warala ere eisai NE coe lsy. 921,215 961, 694 1,355,677 1, 280,332 1,043, 647 
EL Soa near aan 3,545,897] 3,302,484} 3,614,066] 4,030,326] 4,291,162 
GIINOSE TOVENUC. 04 « ..ciccieu% sews ves 21, 244 13, 228 14,179 18, 224 14,345 
Wromaon Wands, ....... 26.25 +.eswen 2,803,513} 3,327,273] 3,688,595} 4,070,339} 4,139,104 
Electric light inspection.............. 456, 144 538,917 563,913 563, 964 546,957 
Fines and forfeitures................. 246, 593 504, 309 568, 140 655, 485 748, 343 
2 ERE SS a ee ena aie 168, 277 175,213 119, 144 109, 300 110, 724 
Gas inspection. :....4.....0.05....... 80, 069 76, 880 85,716 92,398 100, 763 
Inspection of staples (Grain Act)..... 2,685,592] 2,582,984] 2,677,877) 2,992,541 2, 047, 207 
Insurance Inspection...........-..66. 122,779 120, 334 123, 768 131, 626 138,780 
Interest on investments............... 8,535,086] 8,559,401] 10,937,822) 12,227,562] 13,518,205 
Pier tad terest k one ca 7, 262 8, 152 12, 170 10,769 9,548 
Mariners Wand 2) ..i0h65 Gok. sede 190,572 195,080 222, 048 236, 808 209,322 
po Cc O01 [a er 52,645 18, 239 20, 232 20, 204 19,820 
Military pension revenue............. 131,099 128,386 128,017 155, 830 158,881 
RUMORS LIS 1. be onciih hscwni woe 13,007 29, 702 14, 206 24, 830 30,277 
Patent tess Bites Ge AST. 535, 124 517,930 495,792 530, 239 574,918 
SE a ee a a 155,759 170,338 177, 933 178,449 181,024 
pee eee 202... fede sw ee 30,334,575| 29,069,169] 31,562,580) 30,611,964] 33,345,385 
Premium, discount and exchange..... 1, 153, 132 649,337 594, 211 568,846 531,366 
BEE NPIS gd oo Fain 8 Sexes casio ns « 495, 066 539,941 453,084 459, 963 461,432 
Royal N.W.M.P. Officers’ pensions. . 5,858 8, 769 6,144 6,373 6,471 
Steamboat inspection................ 123,380 135,131 127, 852 136, 932 131,356 
Superannuation fund................-. 463 392 172 81 5 
| Weights and Measures............... 315,704 333, 034 361, 690 399, 247 407, 248 
; Peer REVONGCB Ses a nts on hme ace an 3,553 11,875 5,909 - = 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts.| 380,745,506) 398,695,776} 422,717,983] 455,463,874) 441,411,806 
é Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous revenue..............+++. 2,147,503} 1,756,704}  6,924,5941 4,687,607} 4,505,186 
Totals, Receipts...................... 382, 893, 009] 400,452,480) 429,642,577) 460,151,481) 445,916,992 
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Nors.—‘‘Adulteration of food,’’ ‘‘Marine hospitals’’ and ‘‘Quarantine’’ have been classified in the 
public accounts of 1926-1930 under the heading ‘‘Health’’, but are here deducted, so as not to break the 
comparability of the figures with those of ealier years. 


Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1930. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure— $ $ $ $ $ 

Charges on Debt— 

Charges of management............- 875,368 963, 252 884, 532 923,363} 1,015,766 

Tuperest. On Cet gic a Pace since tes = <breaee 130, 691,493} 129, 675,367| 128,902,945) 124,989,950) 121,566, 213 

Premium, discount and exchange..... 9,020 24,013 42, 233 67,254 72.976 

Totals, Charges on Debt........ 131,575,881] 130,662,632] 129,829,710 125, 980,567 122, 654, 955 

Adulteration Of 100d\..0- nas ee eee 95,799 105, 800 120, 800 130, 000 156,567 
Administration of justice.............. 2,159,573} 2,201,141) 2,190,810) 2,208,209} 2,198,909 
Air Board. cicunccssake pont sia wane sneer 1,880,615} 2,197,645) 3,891,861} 5,040,505)  5,920.670 
APE ICONGIEO, oe as stasis ewig tiece eats 5,771,476) 5,838,941) 6,487,766} 7,201,566) 9,286 746 
Boentios 29%, 4605 t. 53s RRs ches eRe 31,784 164,791 82,807 79,290 40,030 
Cry "Government. 25.0 +e con cba ace oe 10,779,338] 10,865,757| 11,576,140} 11,819,981) 12,258,009 
CUstOMS BRE EXCI8@ a. oe ous bias sus tan 9,717,920) 10,130,430} 11,801,331) 12,876,760); 13,130,611 — 
Department of Mines.................. 551,997 558, 695 624,184 679,179 805, 748 
Dominion Pads. ..c..5 nesses econ ees 3,638,537} 4,251,663) 4,082,752) 4,986,962) 5,479,835 
FAG NOTION Sun tet across aeons Toe te Peace 1,449,731} 1,487,179} 1,751,147) 1,974,118) 2,274,294 
Government of N.W. Territories....... 370, 435 371,320 392,378 456, 440 — 574,950 
FECAL. onde stun oes ek ee kaa teers 195,319 207,578 269, 804 384, 003 401,155 
TOS OTR ION y.. Hoo cs ines an eine eign 2,328,931] 2,338,992} 2,704,698) 2,631,967) 2,757,331 
PRINS: s PR tes os CPE es SR 3,684,951) 3,869,394) 4,199,541) 4,598,292) 5,134,553 
EADOUR SS doe alee ase baateent Canis aoe en ties 1,271,967; 1,452,415) 1,411,027} 2,349,671) 2,366,399 
Legislation.............ceeeeeseeeseee2| . 4,208,477] 4,543,798] 2,041,192] 2,326,462] 2,318,925 
Lighthouse and Coast Service.......... 2,355,893] 2,463,558] 2,771,031) 2,812,900) 2,874,623 
Mail subsidies and stermship subven- p | 

HONE). Res STS. Oe) SOL. Pees 1,078,038} 1,008,999 844,591} 1,026,375) 1,083,436 
Marine Hospitalet.c.cetcr: ote ele eee 139, 999 189,924 189,970 210,000 253, 649 
LES Ene OR Rann POR NR re Baa) Oe 9,256,628} 9,141,220] 10,151,975) 11,044,334) 11,032,749 
Miscollaneous.azs...045 29904 e bts ene 4,399,568} 5,013,578} 6,501,410} 7,207,046) 5,281,928 
Naval Service. Serica dee eee 1,459, 664 1,597,407} 1,702,225 1,836,488) 3,013,396 
Ocean and River Service............... 2,397,924] 2,566,730) 3,749,105) 3,683,256) 5,186,332 
POmitentiaries,wadeaiee ds a0is ua De Tea ey 1,620,600} 1,685,556) 1,755,763) 1,807,655} 2,561,115 
POUSIONS. amet eee ees Lene is eee 37,203,700] 37,902,939] 39,778,130} 41,487,323} 40,406,565 
Post Oticers, dt Meaadtac casi sa oe 30,499,686) 31,007,698} 31,782,968) 33,483,059] 35,036, 629 
Public Worka we eenseerccer nr kee ce 931,491 918,580 942,544 939, 985 924,110 
Railways and Canals................0. 2,120,223) 2,152,015} 2,535,361) 2,405,272) 2,459,990 
Public: Works 30006 icra cecccmats cis eee: 13,416,045] 11,178,054) 14,037,366} 17,003,254) 18,134,359 
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3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1930—concluded. 


Item. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
eee eee at tay ee eee 199,452 191,917 199, 861 200, 000 210,000 
Railways and Canals, income........... 3,037,906] 1,581,688] 5,838,145} 8,297,914} 8,680,901 
POV as GM POUCS. 6s... Salsvn coo cds econ 2,062,493} 2,097,887} 2,300,439] 2,600,525] 2,901,817 
Scientific institutions...............06: 1,007,960 960, 233 1,004,195 1,081,602) *1, 123,220 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment...... 7,705,584] 6,976,762} 6,958,811] 7,901,957| 8,494,277 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement............. 1,237,421] 1,250,787] 1,334,008} 1,441,951] 1,362,122 
Steamboat inspection.................. 118, 843 121,961 131,065 141, 485 140, 253 
Subsidies to provinces................. 12,375,129] 12,516,740] 12,516,740] 12,553,725] 12,496,958 
Superannuation No. 1...............06- 719, 689 677, 692 625, 005 577, 661 531, 253 
Superannuation No. 3.............0.00- 29,315 20,789 19, 038 17,792 15,930 
Superannuation No. 4........... pee: 831,510 770, 121 723 , 825 671,611 631, 293 
Civil Service Widows’ Annuities Act, 

CORTE RP Oene . ARR EY = = 130, 946 140,570 142,708 
Trade and Commerce................+- 4,077,585} 3,692,148] 3,517,492] 3,945,530} 4,395 616 
Weights and Measures, etc............. 460, 222 475, 899 498, 493 530, 601 568, 503 
Makon Derritoryacs.. .aheiT es. «sven 210, 063 189,120 178,511 184, 181 186,374 
OPA CE SRE, Pal. tas 5) 5, Sh a AE 117 - - es = 


Totals, Ordinary Expenditure.. .| 320,660,479 319,548,173] 336, 167,961| 350,952,924) 357,779,794 


Special Expenditure— 
War and demobilization................ 191,393! 64,4851| 1,656,011} —669,3991 59,7021 
Cost of Loan Flotations......>......... 3,920,925) 3,278,032 13,057, 11,330 17,071 
Other charvesss en... ck cece bo ves 2,806,1675| 4,537,9455,6| 1,692,2545,6) 2,055,8235,6| 9,726,9496,7 
Totals, Special Expenditure...... 6,521,485| 7,880,462} 3,361,322} 1,397,754) 9,803,722 
Capital Expenditure?................... 16,798,549) 19,558,703} 20,635,648) 22,809,275] 22,561,144 
Loans and Advances, Non-Active— 
Advances to railways (non-active)...... 10,000,000} 10,000,000 ~ = 2,932, 653 
Advances to Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, Ltd..............: 668, 000 426, 817 999, 837 758,000} 2,491,297 
Advances to Quebec Harbour Com- 
missioners (non-active)............... 511,000 680, 000 1,458,000} 2,888,000} 2,821,000 
Miscellaneous debits and credits re sun- 
dry non-active assets accounts........ 26,910 462,596] 16,035,6723} 10,000,000 —213,364 
Grand Totals, Expenditure.,.... 355,186,423] 358,556, 751| 378,658, 440| 388,805,953) 398,176, 246 


1Expenditure on adjustment of war claims, $319,210 less receipts $127,817 on war and demobilization 
account in 1926, $241,704 less $177,308 in 1927, $1,860,985 less $204,974 in 1928, less $669,399 in 1929 and $94,996 
less $35,294 in 1930. 

2Net figure; includes large expenditures on Welland Ship Canal. See p. 701. 

3Includes $13,935,673 to provide for revaluation and losses on account of soldiers’ land settlement loans; 
$2,000,000 on account of seed grain relief, Department of Interior; and $100,000 University Hospital, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, transferred to non-active assets. 

4To provide for revaluation and losses.on account of soldiers’ land settlement loans. 


5Includes $2,521,083 on account of Home Bank Depositors’ Relief in 1926, $256,776 in 1927, $205,033 in 
1928, and $17,109 in 1929. 


Includes $1,099,673 Government contributions to the Civil Service Superannuation Fund under the 
Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo 5, c¢ 69) in 1927, $1,402,210 in 1928, $1,681,700 in 1929, and $1,892,591 in 1930. 


Includes $6,700,000 Reparations—claims for compensation. 
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4.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1930. 


Total Interest Post Total 
Customs. Excise. War Tax Revenue on Office Revenue 
Fiscal Year. Duties. Duties. Revenue.! from Invest- | and Money | Receipts.? 
Taxation. ments. Orders. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TSOSc ccccabe- 8,578,380] 3,002,588 - | 11,700,681 174,073 525,692) 13,687,928 
SOO Seas 8,272,880] 2,710,028 a tied O73 824, 424 535,315} 14,379,175 
TSO eed ee cee ate 9,334,213] 3,619,628 -— | 18,087,882 383, 956 573,566] 15,512,226 
Siler ersa terre 11,841,105} 4,295,945 - | 16,320,369 554,384 612,631} 19,335,561 
US 2a ee ates: 12,787,982] 4,735,652 -—| 17,715,552 488, 042 692,375] 20,714,814 
1873s he fedeaae 12,954,164} 4,460,682 — | 17,616,555 396, 404 833,657| 20,813,469 
LS(4 see es aes 14,325,193] 5,594,904 — | 20,129,185 610,863} 1,139,973] 24,205,093 
1875 PR 15,351,012} 5,069,687 —| 20,664,879 840,887} 1,155,332] 24,648,715 
1A COB EERE c 12,823,838) 5,563,487 -| 18,614,415 798,906} 1,102,540) 22,587,587 
ISU cease teas 12,546,988] 4,941,898 - | 17,697,925 717,684} 1,114,946) 22,059,274 
LW Acine Seas & ee 12,782,824] 4,858,672 -— | 17,841,938 791,758} 1,207,790) 22,357,011 
TS TO Moe wane 12,900,659} 5,390,763 - | 18,476,613 592,500] 1,172,418] 22,517,382 
T8800. eee 14,071,343] 4,232,428 -—| 18,479,577) - 834,793 1,252,498] 23,307,407 
TSS AS. Son ee 18,406,092) 5,343,022 -— | 23,942,139 751,518} 1,352,110) 29,635,298 
1882) ae cee ene 21,581,570) 5,884,860 - | 27,549,047 914,009} 1,587,888) 33,383,456 
1883.......--..-| 20,009,582) -6,260, 117 -— | 29,269,699} 1,001,193) 1,800,391] 35,794,650 
LSS era 20,023,890) 5,459,309 - | 25,483,199 986,698} 1,755,674) 31,861,962 
S857 se oc teee 18,935,428! 6,449,101 - | 25,384,529) 1,997,035} 1,841,372] 32,797,001 
1S86Rierer nates 19,362,308} 5,852,905 -— | 25,215,213} 2,299,079} 1,901,690) 33,177,040 
LSS I scree 22,373,951) . 6,308,201 - | 28,682,152 990,887) 2,020,624) 35,754,993 
18882955. ce acechee 22,091,682} 6,071,487 - | 28,163,169 932,025} 2,379,242) 35,908,464 
UES LU ath oe Ok 23,699,413} 6,886,739 -— | 30,586,152} 1,305,392) 2,220,504] 38,782,870 
TO AA ERS ES) PESO G HO ese KS: — | 31,531,664 1,082,271) 2,357,389) 39,879,925 
USOT chee lls oo oon 21S 0 OLS S50 — | 30,220,068} 1,077,228) 2,515,823) 38,579,311 
18920 e245"... 20,361,382) 7,945,098 - | 28,306,480} 1,086,420) 2,652,746] 36,921,872 
Re Re ii 20,910,662} 8,367,364 — | 29,278,026} 1,150,167} 2,773,508) 38,168,609 
S94 era 19,119,030} 8,381,089 - | 27,500,119) 1,217,809} 2,809,341) 36,374,693 
LEGS ese aes 17,985, dal) = 7,805, 430 — | 25,391,474] 1,336,047) 2,792,790} 83,978,129 
1896! OF See 19,766,741} 7,926,006 -— | 27,692,747; 1,370,001) 2,964,014] 36,618,591 
1897 ee ie 19,386,278} 9,170,379 - | 28,556,657} 1,448,004) 3,202,938] 37,829,778 
1B9Sen Aes ert. 21,622,789) 7,871,563 — | 29,494,352} 1,513,455) 3,527,810) 40,555,238 
USOO ern hoster. 25,150,745) 9,641,227 ~ | 34,791,972} 1,590,448] 3,193,778] 46,741,249 
TOO OR acer ya ae 28,219,458] 9,868,075 - | 38,087,533) 1,683,051) 3,205,535) 51,029,994 
1901 Ae. oe 28,293,930} 10,318,266 — | 38,612,196} 1,784,834) 3,441,505) 52,514,701 
OO Drea Ade 31,916,394) 11,197,134 — | 43,113,528} 1,892,224) 3,918,416] 58,050,790 
1903 tare + tas 36, 738,033} 12,013,779 -— | 48,751,812} 2,020,953) 4,397,833! 66,037,069 
190A ree ck 40,461,591} 12,958,708 — | 53,420,299] 2,236,256] 4,652,325) 70,669,817 
T9055 renee 41,437,569} 12,586,475 ~ | 54,020,124; 2,105,031) 5,125,373] 71,182,773 
1906 trate. ors ones 46,053,377) 14,010, 220 — | 60,063,597} 2,140,312} 5,933,343] 80,139,360 
190 (ox Pern 39,717,079} 11,805,413 — | 51,522,492) 1,235,746] 5,061,728] 67,969,328 
Moi Aan Bie 57,200,276) 15,782,152 — | 72,982,428) 1,925,569) 7,107,887) 96,054,506 
QOD ernst ae 47,088,444] 14,937,768 -— | 62,026,212} 2,256,648) 7,401,624) 85,093,404 
1910p eae aes 59, 767,681] 15,253,353 75,021,034] 2,807,465) 7,958,548) 101,503,711 
(YO WER a ann 71,838,089} 16,869,837 - | 88,707,926} -1,668,773| 9,146,952) 117,780,409 
TON ee ccs 85,051,872) 19,261, 662 — | 104,313,534) 1,281,317] 10,492,394] 136,108,217 
TOT Sie ltr creche cose 111,764,699] 21,447,445 — | 133,212,144] 1,430,511) 12,051,729) 168,689,903 
19M NS Syke oe 104, 691,238) 21,452,037 — | 126,148,275) 1,964,541) 12,954,530] 163,174,395 
OMS Senescence 75,941,220} 21,479,731 98,057| 97,519,008} 2,980,247} 13,046,665} 133,073,482 
IGE SOR ee 98,649,409} 22,428,492] 3,620,782) 124,666,969} 3,358,210) 18,858,690] 172,147,838 
LOM ices 134,043,842] 24,412,348] 16,302,238] 174,758,428] 3,094,012] 20,902,384] 232,701,294 
19S. eat bracers 144,172,630] 27,168,445] 25,379,901] 196,720,976] 4,466,724) 21,345,394] 260,778, 953 
DONO eter Pie incn: 147,169,188} 30,342,034] 56,177,508} 233,688,730) 7,421,002) 21,603,542] 312,946, 747 
LODO eeareesnee 168, 796,823) 42,698,083] 82,079,801} 293,574,707) 17,086,981) 24,471,709] 349,746,335 
LOT sack cyen 163,266,804) 37,118,367] 168,385,327| 368,770,498] 24,815,246]. 26,706, 198/436, 292, 1854 
1 ea Re 105, 686,645} 36,755,207) 177,484,161] 319,926,013) 21,961,513} 26,402, 299/382, 271,5714 
LOZSE:. 4 abesenctae - 118,056,469] 35,761,997] 181,634,875] 335,453,341] 16,465,303) 29,016, 771/403, 094, 2104 
LO 24 Wri srccamnlerere 121,500,799] 38,181,747} 182,036,261) 341,718,807] 11,916,479] 28,865,374/406, 582, 8404 
1925. secae nee 108,146,871] 38,603,489} 147,164,158] 293,914,518) 11,332,328} 28,782,535/351,515,3924 
192 Gye 127,355,144] 42,923,549} 157,296,320] 327,575,013} 8,535,086] 30,334,575/382, 893, 009 4 
190 (ee a otee ters 141,968,678) 48,513,160] 156,167,434] 346,649,272} 8,559,401) 29,069, 169/400, 452, 4804 
1028p, sy Tee 156,985,818} 57,400,898] 150,319,087} 364,705,803) 10,937,822} 31,562,580/429, 642,5774 
T1929 ca nan ae 187,206,332] 63,684,954} 145,029,742) 395,921,028) 12,227,562} 30,611, 964/460, 151, 4814 
TO30N ate. Set 179,429,920! 65,035,701! 134,086,005! 378,551,6261 13,518,205] 33,345,3851445, 916, 9924 

1 ¥or detailed statement see Table 8, p. 844. 2 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 
3 Nine months. 4 Inclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1923, 


$9,745,158 in 1924, $4,680,913 in 1925, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1,756,704 in 1927, $6,924,594 in 1928, $4,687,607 in 
1929 and $4,505,186 in 1930. See Table 2, p. 835. 
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5.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-193¢—continued on pp. 840-841. 


Norr.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that date to the present, 


on Mar. 31. 


Charges of 
Manage- 
Fiscal| Interest ment, 

Year. on Premium,| Pensions. 

Debt. Discount 

and 
. Exchange. 
$ $ 

1868.. 4,501,568] 359,190 56, 422 
1869.. 4,907,014] 465,657 50,564 
1870.. 5,047,054} 339,999 53,586 
1871.. 5,165,304) 426,655 52,611 
1872... 5,257,231) 346,413 62, 251 
1873.. 5,209,206] 178,644 49, 204 
1874.. 5,724,436} 264,685} 56,454 
1875... 6,590, 790 227,201 63, 657 
1876.. 6,400, 902 208,149 110,201 
1877.. 6,797,227| 207,875 Ties 
1878.. 7,048,884 192,087} . 105,842 
1879.. 7,194,734| 277,923 107, 795 
1880.. 7,773,869] 289,085 192,889 
1881.. 7,594,145] 225,444 96,389 
1882.. 7,740,804] 195,044 101,197 
1883... 7,668,552} 234,170 98,446 
1884.. 7,700,181} 229,906 95,543 
1885.. 9,419,482 387,495 89,879 
1886...| 10,137,009} 346,921 88,319 
1887... 9,682,929} 287,742} 102,109 
1888... 9,823,313} 343,592} 120,334 
1889...| 10,148,932} 273,590] 116,030 
1890... 9,656, 841 230,409 107,391 
1891... 9,584,137] 262,068) 103,850 
ESBS © 9,763,978] 183,938 92,457 
1893... 9,806,888] 213,794 90,309 
1894...| 10,212,596] 180,975 86, 927 
1895...) 10,466,294} 278,950 84,349 
1896...| 10,502,430] 248,575 86, 080 
1897...| 10,645,663} 315,314 90, 882 
1898...| 10,516,758} 199,887 96, 187 
1899...) 10,855,112 Lise257 96, 129 
1900...| 10,699,645) 227,194 93, 453 
1901...) 10,807,955} 201,861 93,551 
1902...) 10,975,935) 263,250 83,305 
1903...| 11,068,139} 294,968 87, 925 
1904...) 11,128,637) 288,984 113,495 
1905.2.) 10,630,115 276,072 140, 424 
1906...| 10,814,697} 346,902 179, 023 
19078. . 6, 712,771 244,548 WIRY 
1908...) 10,973,597) 383,820) © 187,557 
1909...| 11,604,584); 356,707) 191,533 
1910...| 13,098,160} 358,973) 216,697 
1911...) 12,535,851| 376,777) 240,586 
1912...) 12,259,397| 455,011} 245,045 
1913...| 12,605,882) 502,988} 283,188 
1914...| 12,893,505 487,184 311,900 
1915...| 15,736,743| 554,729) 358,558 
1916...] 21,421,585 731,836 671, 133 
1917...| 35,802,567 496,387) 2,814,546 
1918...) 47,845,585] 488,712) 8,155,691 
1919...) 77,431,432] 1,305, 676/18, 282, 440 
1920...| 107,527,089] 1,462, 658/26, 004, 461 
4921...| 139,551,520] 1,102,088|37, 420, 751 
1922...| 135, 247,849] 4,109, 601/36, 153,031 
1923...) 137,892,735] 1,003, 068/32, 985, 998 
1924...] 136,237,872}  993,907|/33,411,081 
1925...) 184,789,604} 849, 694/34, 888, 665 
1926...| 130,691,493} 884,388]37, 203,700 
1927...| 129,675,367] 987, 265|37, 902,939 
1928...] 128,902,945}  926,765/39, 778, 130 
1929...) 124,989,950}  990,617/41, 487,323 
1930...| 121,566, 213! 1,088, 742140, 406,565 


Consolidated Fund. 


Public 
Works. 


$ 

126, 270 

65,018 

120,031 

597,278 

849,786 
1,297,999 
1,778,916 
1,756,010 
1,948, 242 
1, 262, 823 

997,470 
1,013, 023 
1,046,342 
1,108,815 
1,342,000 
1,765,256 
2,908, 852 
2,302,363 
2,046, 552 
2,133,316 
2,162,116 
2,299, 231 
1,972,501 
1,937,546 
1,627,851 
1,927, 832 
2,033,955 
1,742,317 
1, 299, 769 
1,463,719 
1,701,313 
1,902, 664 
2, 289, 889 
3,386, 632 
4,221,294 
4,065,553 
4,607,330 
6,765, 446 
7,484, 716 
5,520,571 
8,721,327 
12,300, 184 
7,261,218 
8,621,431 
10,344, 487 
13, 468,505 
19,007,513 
19,343,532 
12, 039, 252 
8, 633, 096 
7,432,901 
6, 295, 060 
9,016, 246 
10,846,875 
10,574,364 
9,978,440 
11,900, 847 
12, 029,578 
13,416,045 
11,178,054 
14,037,366 
17,003, 254 
18, 134,359 


Railways 
and 
Canals.1 


$ 

581,503 
641,814 
743, 070 
752,772 
913, 236 
1,378, 164 
2,260, 820 
1,981,893 
1,897, 283 
2,239,346 
2,374,314 
2,570,361 
2,226,456 
2,603,717 
2,755, 833 
3,117,465 
3,122,103 
3, 268, 222 
3,339,670 
3,673, 894 
4,160,332 
4,095,301 
4,362,200 
4,505,516 
4,337,877 
3, 848, 404 
3,760,550 
3, 704,126 
3,826, 226 
3,725, 690 
4,049,275 
4,246,404 
5, 244,301 
6,377,961 
6,508,477 
7,221,705 
8,397,434 
9,803,912 
8,779, 678 
7,011, 858 
10,586, 114 
10, 780, 126 
10, 215, 038 
11,123,251 
12,330, 463 
13, 766, 180 
14,935, 138 
13, 876, 060 
20,777,830 
27,124, 004 
34, 849, 608 
45,494, 584 
8,418, 624 
8, 886, 458 
8, 624, 094 
7,691,261 
2,126, 803 
1,996, 152 
2,120, 223 
2,152,015 
2,535,361 
2,405, 272 
2,459,990 


Total 
Expenditure 
Subsidies Chargeable 
to Post Office. to 
Provinces. Con- 
solidated 
Fund.2 
$ $ $ 

2,753,966 616,802} 13,486,093 
2,604, 050 787,886) 14,038,084 
2,588, 605 808,623) 14,345,510 
2,624,940 815,471] 15,623,082 
2,930, 113 929,609] 17,589,469 
2,921,400 1,067,866) 19,174,648 
3 12s 1,387,270) 23,316,317 
3, 750, 962 1,520,861} 23,713,071 
3,690,355 1,622,827] 24,488,372 
3,655, 851 1,705,312) 23,519,302 
3,472, 808 1,724,939} 23,503,158 
3,442, 764 1,784,424) 24,455,382 
3,480, 846 1,818,271] 24,850,634 
3,455,518 1,876,658) 25,502,454 
3,530, 999 1,980,567) 27,067,104 
8, 606, 673 2,176,089} 28,730,157 
3,603, 714 2,312,965) 31,107. 706 
3,959,327 2,488,315) 35,037,060 
4,182,526 2,763,186) 39,011,612 
4,169,341 2,818,907] 35,657,680 
4,188,514| 2,889,729] 36,718,495 
4,051,428 2,982,321] 36,917,835 
3,904, 922 3,074,470) 35,994,031 
3,903,757) 38,161,676) 36,343,568 
3,935,914 3,316,120) 36,765,894 
3,935, 765 3,421, 208 36,814,053 
4,206,655) 3,517,261) 37,585,025 
4,250,675| 3,593,647) 38,132,005 
4,235, 664 3,665,011] 36,949, 142 
4,238,059]. 3,789,478] 38,349, 760 
4231, ote 8,575,412] 38,832,526 
4, 250, 636 3,603,799} 41,903,500 
4,250,608} 8,758,015} 42,975,279 
4,250,607} 38,931,446] 46,866,368 
4,402,098} 4,023,637} 50,759,392 
4,402,503 4,105,178] 51,691,903 
4,402, 292 4,347,541] 55,612,833 
4,516, 038 4,634,528} 63,319, 683 
6, 726,373 4,921,577| 67,240, 641 
6, 745, 134 3,979,557) 51,542,161 
9,032,775 6,005,930} 76,641,452 
9,117,148 6,592,386} 84,064, 232 
9,361,388 7,215,338) 79,411, 747 
9,092,472 7,954,223) 87,774,198 
10, 281,045 9,172,036] 98,161,441 
13,211,800} 10,882,804] 112,059,537 
11,280,469} 12,822,058] 127,384,473 
11,451,673] 15,961,191] 135,523, 207 
11,451,673} 16,009,139} 130,350, 727 
11,469,148] 16,300,579) 148,599,343 
11,369,148] 18,046,558) 178, 284,313 
11,327,236| 19,273,758) 232,731, 283 
11,490,860] 20,774,312) 303,843,930 
11,490,860) 22,696,561} 361,118,145 
12,211,924] 28,121,425) 347,560,691 
12,207,313} 27,794,502) 332, 293, 732 
12,386,136] 28,305,941] 324,813,190 
12,281,391) 29,873,802) 318,891,901 
12,375,128] 30,499,686] 320,660,479 
12,516,740] 31,007,698) 319,548,173 
12,516,740] 31,782,968) 336; 167, 96T 
12,553,724] 33,483,058} 350,952,924 
12,496,958! 35,036,629! 357,779,794 


1 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue.) After 1919 railway receipts were applied directly to railway 


expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 
various non-enumerated items. 


3 Nine months. 


2 Includes 


840 PUBLIC FINANCE 
5.—Principal Items of Dominion 
Capital Expenditure. 
eee ; actin 
. Debts colonia ranscon- : 
Fiscal - : Prince 
Canadian] Allowed see and : Hudson | tinental 
Year. Canals. | Pacific to es Connected sae ee ay Railway, a 2b 
Railway.}| Prov- ands. | Railways, * | Railway.| Including Bathe 
inces. Miscel- Quebec cpa ~ 
laneous Bridge. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868 51,498 - - - 455,250 41,690 - - - 
1869 130, 142 - - ~ 282,615 8,548 - - - 
1870 ~ - - - 1, 693, 229 ~ - - - 
1871 - 30, 148 = ~ 2,866,376 - - - - 
1872 255,646] 489,428] 1,666, 200 - 5,131, 141 68, 746 - = - 
1873 256,547) 561,818)13, 859, 080 - 5,019, 240 99,517 - = = 
1874 | 1,189,592} 310,225] 4,927, 061 - 3,614, 899 135, 963 = = = 
1875 | 1,714,830] 1,546,242 - 3,426,100} 189,484 - ~ 46, 087 
1876 | 2,388,733] 3,346,567 - - 1,108,322) 267,840 - = 42,546 
TR7 | t4 ASST 1,691. 150 - - 1,318,352] 258,833 - - 200,000 
1878 | 3,843,339] 2,228,373 - - 408,817| 170,120 - - 6,551 
1879 | 3,064,099) 2,240, 286 - - 226, 639 77,179 - - 40,129 
1880 | 2,123,366] 4,044,523 - 2,048,015 8, 730 - - 16,540 
1881 | 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608, 733 187,370 - - = 
1882 | 1,647,759] 4,589,076 = 511,882 585,569 70, 949 - & 402 
1883 | 1,768, 002/10, 033,800 556,870} 1,616,633 119, 869 - - 57,186 
1884 | 1,577, 295}11, 192,722] 7,172,298] 723,658) 2,689,690} 491,376 = - 130, 663 
1885 | 1,504,621) 9,900, 282 5,420) 303,593 1,247,006} 182,306 - - 76,957 
1886 | 1,333,325) 3,672,585] 3, 113,334 130, 653 765,967| 569, 202 = c 4,668 
1887 | 1,783,698) 915,057 - 162,392 926,030} 353,044 - - 5,800 
1888 | 1,033,118 52,099 - 135,048} 1,713,487) 963,778 - - 
1889 972,918 86,716 - 130,684} 2,623,137) 575,408 os = - 
1890 | 1,026,364 40,981 - 133,832]  2,351,787| 3,220,926 - - - 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 - 94,847] 1,184,318} 515,702 = = 
1892 | 1,463,279 66, 212 - 86, 735 316,784] 224,390 - - 8,300 
1893 | 2,069,573] 413,83 - 115,038 299, 081 181,878 - - - 
1894 | 3,027,164) 146,540 - 149, 147 439,209) 102,059 - - = 
1895 | 2,452,274 49, 269 - 99, 842 327,605 102,393 _ - = 
1896 | 2,258,779 65, 669 ~ 82,184 260,396] 114,826 - - 
1897 | 2,348, 637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570} 129,238 - - - 
1898 | 3,207, 250 692 - 127,505 252,756| 364,018 ~ - 17,542 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419] 267,026 151,213 1,081,930} 385,094 - - 22,000 
1900 | 2,639,565 236 - 199,470} 3,255,348] 1,089,827 - - 53,546 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 - 269,061] 3,633,837] 1,006, 983 - - 280, 174 
1902 | 2,114, 690 449 - 370,838] 4,626,841] 2,190,125 - - 475,998 
1903 | 1,823,274 = = 449,542} 2,254,267] 1,268,004 - 829,414 
1904 | 1,880,787 33,076 - 748, 855 1,879,566] 1,334,397 = 6,249} 698,878 
1905 | 2,071,594 a - 794,410! 4,755,5782| 1,642,042 ~ 778,491} 591,418 
1906 | 1,552,121 a - 599,780| 3,765,171] 2,359,528 — | 1,841,270} 496,125 
19076 887,839 - ~ 526,583] 1,512,4913} 1,797,871 — | 5,587,867 91,210 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 - 768,244} 4,369,738] 2,969,049 — |18,910,253] 390,962 
1909 | 1,873,868 939 - 797,747| 3,874,480] 2,832, 295 92,428/31,317,132} 561,207 
1910 | 1,650, 707 - - 785,157| 1,278,409] 4,514, 606 53, 043}19, 868,064] 206,397 
1911 | 2,349,475 2,918 - —5,508 763, 833| 3,742,717) 184, 150/23, 715,549 94,321 
1912 | 2,560,938 = - - 1,710,449} 4,116,385]  159,632/22,264,130] 128,042 
1913 | 2,259,642 - ~ - 2,406, 9884] 6,057,515] 1,099, 063|15, 279,837} 103,001 
1914 | 2,829, 661 - - - 4,348,000|10, 100,017] 4,498, 717/15, 274,206] 129,575 
1915 | 5,490, 796 - - ~ 6,914, 977)11, 049,030} 4,773, 744/12,648,242] 570,531 
1916 | 6,170,953 - - - 7,861, 899| 8,471,229] 4,887,131] 9,825,265] 1,350,473 
1917 | 4,304,589 - - - 4,873,032] 7,838,116} 2,.604, 280] 6,650,263} 609,752 
1918 | 1,781,957 = - = — | 6,347,201] 1,879,699] 103,167 ~ 
1919 | 2,211,964 = _ = — | 5,705,348] 562,558] 1,723,638 - 
1920 | 4,550, 761 - - - 8, 285, 736/38, 869,683} —235,608] 527,480} —3,5405 
1921 | 5,450, 006 - - - 731, 018/27, 559, 809 30, 036 20, 164 - 
1922 | 4,482,610 - - ~ 9, 649/10, 431, 699 34,770 - 97,000 
1923 | 4,995, 184 - - ~ 59,950} 3,411,510 27,803 ~ - 
1924 | 6,747,395 - - - — | 3,804,427} 207,872 - 196,418 
1925 |10, 619,903 - - - - | 6,030,320) —124,154 - - 
1926 |12,024, 456 - - - — | 4,805,949 —2,484 - - 
1927 |13, 845, 689 = ~ - — | 2,920,670} 2,823,905 - = 
1928 |13, 762, 905 71 - - 3,281,097] 3, 554, 5037 - 63, 4195 
1929 |13, 164,582 - - - | —7,990, 740 16,818,019 6, 159, 563 - - 
9,324,177 - - - —95, 856] 6,573,530} 6,472,214 —415 - 


1930 


1 Including $2,725,504, for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 


Montreal Harbour Commission. 
$38,583, cost of new car for the Governor “General. 


General. 5Includes New Brunswick Railway. 


Bay Terminals $880,278. 


6Nine months. 


2Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor General. 
4Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor 


3Including 


7Includes capital expenditure on Hudson 


a 


a? 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE, 1868-1930 841 
Expenditure, 1868-1930—concluded. 
Other Expenditure. 
North- Canadian Total War IRS oon Ati 
west Militia Govern- Capital Railway and Other ate - Ve 
Terri ao ment Exxpend- || Subsidies. Demob- | Charges. : ; 
tories Railways. ture. ilization. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
- - - 548, 438 - - 37,158} 14,071, 689/1868 
19,1138 - - 440, 418) - ~ 429, 663)| 14, 908, 166/1869 
1, 821, 887 - - 3,515,116 - - 155, 988)| 18,016, 614]1870 
773,872 - - 3,670,396 - - — || 19,293,478)1871 
241,889 - - 7,853,050 - - 223, 456]| 25, 665, 975|1872 
63, 239 - — 19,859,441 - - 5,719] 39,039, 808)1873 
- - - 10,177, 740 - - 4,019] 33,498, 076|1874 
- - = 6, 922, 743 - = 2,253,097] 32,888,911)1875 
- - - 7,154,008 = - 315, 764!) 31,958, 144]1876 
- - - 7,599, 710 - ~ 1,388, 984|| 32,507, 996|1877 
- ~ - 6, 657, 200 - - 385, 413]] 30,545, 772]1878 
- - - 5, 648, 332 - - 676, 225|| 30,779, 939] 1879 
- - = 8,241,174 - - 949, 948)| 34, 041, 756/1880 
- - = St 76,317 - - 117, 772) 33, 796, 643}1881 
~ - - 7,405, 637 - - 201, 885) 34, 674, 625/1882 
- - - 14, 147,360 - - 21,369]} 42, 898, 886/1883 
- - - 23,977,702 208, 000 - 2,567,453! 57, 860, 862/1884 
= - - 13, 220,185 403, 245 - 502, 587)| 49, 163,078)1885 
- ~ - 9,589,734 2,701, 249 - 10,534,973) 61,837, 569|1886 
293,918 - - 4,439, 939 1,406, 533 - — || 41,504, 152)1887 
539,930 - - 4,437,460 1,027,042 - 155, 623]) 45, 064, 124/1888 
31,448 - = 4,420,313 846, 722 - 1,333,328]! 43,518, 198) 1889 
4,773 - - 6, 778, 6631 1,678,196 - 44,947]| 41,770, 333}1890 
2,901 - - 3,115, 869 1, 265, 706 ~ 68,074) 40, 793, 208]1891 
—1, 243 - - 2,164,457 1, 248, 216 - 2,093,569] 42, 272, 136}1892 
8,911 - - 3,088,318 811,394 - 139, 963]) 40, 853, 728]1893 
—1,149 - = 3,862,970 1, 229, 885 - 330, 354|| 43, 008, 234|1894 
— 833 - - 3,030,490 1,310,549 - 399, 294) 42,872,338]1895 
—543 1,000,000 - opOl old 3, 228,746 - 137,185}| 44, 096,384/1896 
3, 284 745, 965 - 3,523,160 416,955 - 682, 881|| 42,972, 756|1897 
—1,272 173,740 - 4,142, 231 1,414,935 - 944,589] 45,334, 281)1898 
—1,853 387,810 - 6,201,516 3,201, 220 - 236,399] 51,542, 635] 1899 
—1,473 230,851 = 7,467,370 725, 720 - 1,549, 098) 52, 717,467) 1900 
—1,632 135, 885 - 7,693,857 2,512,329 - 900,312!) 57,982, 866}1901 
—1,543 299, 697 - 10,077,095 2,093,939 - 1,040,374!) 63,970,800] 1902 
—3,040 428, 223 = 7,049, 684 1,463, 222 - 1,541, 763] 61, 746, 572/1903 
—2,616 1, 299,910 - 7,879, 102 2,046,878 - 6, 716, 235|| 72, 255, 048)1904 
—2,478 1, 299, 964 - 11,931,014 1, 275, 630 - 2,277, 812]| 78,804, 139}1905 
—1, 767 1,299,876 - 11,912, 104 1,637,574 - 2,487,323]| 83,277, 642/1906 
—1,352 975, 283] ” - 1327, 792) 1,324, 889 - 1,583, 297|| 65,778, 138]1907 5 
—911 1, 297,905 - 30,428,996 2,037, 629 - 3,470, 603/112, 578, 680] 1908 
—1,045 1, 243,072 _ 42,592,122 1, 785, 887 = 4,999, 283/133 , 441, 52411909 
— 650 1, 299,970 - 29,655, 703 2,048, 097 - 4, 280, 227/115, 395, 774/1910 
—33, 688 - - | 30,813,767 1, 284, 892 - 2,988, 393||122, 861, 250}1911 
- - - 30,939,576 859, 400 - 7,181, 665/137, 142, 082)1912 
- - - 27,206, 046 4,935,507 - 255, 787\|144, 456, 878}1913 
- - -— | 387,180,176) 19,036,237 - 2, 640; 162/186, 241, 048]1914 
pa a oa 41,447,320 5,191,507} 60,750,476 5,186, 016/248 , 098, 526/1915 
- ~ - | 38,566,950 1,400,171] 166,197,755 3, 186, 898/339, 702, 502}1916 
- - - 26,880,032 959,584] 306,488,815} 15, 275,345)/498, 203, 118) 1917 
- —| 32,999,880) 43,111,904 720,405} 343,836,802] 10,706, 787||576, 660, 210)1918 
- = 14,827,758) 25,031,266 43,805] 446,519,440) —7, 283, 582/697, 042, 212)1919 
- - 22,307,366] 69,301,878 334, 845] 346,612,955} 19,995,313]/786,030,61 18] 1920 
- - 6,221,774) 40,012,807 - 16,997,544 492, 048/528 ,302,5138]1921 
- > 1, 239,605) 16,295,333 ~ 1,544, 250 301,518 453,528 3898/1922 
~ ~ 1,313,022 9,807,124 - 4,464, 760 4,042, 931) 434,735,2778| 1923 
- = —94,835| 10,861,277 —1,523 446, 083 7,902, 759 370,589,2478| 1924 
- - 24,442) 16,550,511 = 506, 931 3, 953, 433/351,169,8038) 1925 
- ~ —29,372| 16,798,549 - 191,392 6,330, 092)1355,186,4238| 1926 
- ~ —31,562| 19,558,703) - 64,485 7,814, 977/|358,556, 7518] 1927 
- - —26,347| 20,635,648 _ 1, 656,011 1, 705, 311/1378,658,4408) 1928 
- — | —5,342,149] 22,809, 275 - — 669,399 2, 067, 153/388, 805 ,9538| 1929 
- - 217,494] 22,561,144 - 59, 702 9, 744, 021/1398,176,2468) 1930 


8 Includes Advances to Railways (non-active), amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000,000 in 1926, $10,000,000 
in 1927, $2,932,653 in 1930; together with advances of $5,979,856 in 1923, $1,500,000 in 1924, $900,000 in 1925, 
$668,000 in 1926, $426,817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928 and $758,000 in 1929, $2,491,297 in 1930 to the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine; also other advances shown at the end of Table 8 on p. 836. 
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6.—Census and Estimated Populations, Per Capita Taxation and Total Revenue 
Receipts, Per Capita Expenditure on Consolidated Fund Account and Total 
Expenditure, 1868-1930.! fe 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, 1881; 
April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911 and 1921. In all cases down to 1910 the population is estimated 
at the close of each fiscal year; June 30 from 1868 to 1906, and Mar. 31 from 1907 to 1910. For the inter- 
censal years 1912 to 1920, and also for 1922 to 1930, the population is estimated as at June 1. The fiscal 
period of 1907 is for the nine months ended Mar. 31. 


Per Per 
Capita Capita 
Per Per Ex- Per Per Ex- 
Capita | Capita | pend- Per Capita | Capita |} pend- Per 
Rey- | Total | iture | Capita Rev-.| Total | iture | Capita 
Fiscal | Popula- | enue Rey- on Total |/Fiscal} Popula- | enue Rey- on Total 
Year. tion. from enue Con- Dis- || Year.| tion. from enue Con- Dis- 
Tax- Re- soli- | burse- Tax- Re- soli- burse- 
ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. 
Fund Fund 
Acct - Acct 
No. $ $ $ $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1868...| 3,372,000 3-47 4-05 4-00 4-17/1898..| 5,199,000 5-55 7-80 7°47 8-72 
1869...) 3,413,000 3°26 4-21 4-11 4-37/|1899..| 5,259,000 6-62 8-89 7-97 9-80 
1870...| 3,454, 000 3:79 4-29 4-15 5-22})1900. .| 5,322,000 7-16 9-59 8-07 9-90 
1871*..| 3,485,761 4-68 5-55 4-48 5-53/1901*.| 5,371,315 7:19 9-78 8-72] 10-79 
1871...) 3,518,000 4-64 5-50 4-44 5-48//1901..} 5,403,000 7-15 9-72 8-67 10-73 
1872...) 3,611,000 5-04 5-74 4-87 7-11/1902..} 5,532,000 7-79 10-49 9-18 11-56 
1873...| 3,668,000 4-80 5-67 5-23 10-64)1903..}) 5,673,000 8-59 11-64 9-11 10-88 
1874...| 3,825,000 5-26 6-33 6-10 8-76)1904..| 5,825,000 9-17 12-13 9-55 12-40 
1875...| 3,887,000 5-32 6-34 6-10 8-461905..| 5,992,000 9-02 11-88 10-57 13-15 
1876...| 3,949,000 4-71 5-70 6-20 8-09//1906..| 6,171,000 9-73 12-99 10-90 13-49 
1877...| 4,013,000 4-41 5-50 5-86 8-19/1907..) 6,302,000 8-18 10-71 8-18 10-44 
1878...) 4,079, 000 4-37 5-49 5-76 7-49]1908..| 6,491,000 11-24 14-80 11-81 17-34 
1879...| 4,146,000 4-46 5-43 5-90 7-42))1909..| 6,695, 000 9-26 12-71 12-56 19-938 
1880...) 4,215,000 4.38 5-53 5-90 8-08]1910..| 6,917,000 10-85 14-67 11-48 16-68 
1881*..| 4,324,810 5-54 6-85 5-90 7-82)|1911*.| 7,206, 643 12-31 16-34 12-18 17-04 
1881...) 4,337,000 5-52 6-83 5-88 7-79))1912..| 7,365, 205 14-16 18-48 13 +33 18-62 
1882...| 4,384,000 6-28 7-62 6-18 7-91)1913..| 7,527,208 17-70 22-41 14-89 19-19 
1883...| 4,433,000 6-60 8-08 6-48 9-68)/1914..| 7,692,832 16-40 21-21 16-56 24-21 
e 
1884...| 4,485, 000 5-68 7-11 6-94 12-90/1915..| 7,862,078 12-40 16-93 17-24 31-56 
1885...| 4,539,000 5-59 7-23 7-72 10-80/}1916..| 8,035,584 15-51 21-42 16-22 42-27 
1886...| 4,589, 000 5-49 7-23 8-50 13-48/1917..| 8,180,160 21-36 28-45 18-17 60-93 
1887...| 4,638,000 6-18 7-71 7-69 8-95/}1918..| 8,328,382 23-62 31-31 21-41 69-24 
1888...| 4,688,000 6-01 7-66 7:84 9-61//1919..| 8,478,546 27-56 36-91 27-45 82-21 
1889...) 4,740,000 6-45 8-19 7-79 9-18/1920..| 8,631,475 34-01 40-52 35-20 91-07 
1890...) 4,793,000 6-58 8-33 7-52 8-71/1921*.| 8,788, 483 41-96 49-64 41-09 60-11 
1891*..| 4,833, 239 6-25 7-98 7-52 8-44/11922..| 8,908,550 35-91 42-91 39-01 52-03 
1891...| 4,844,000 6-24 7-96 7-50 8- 42/1923. .| 9,028,240 37-16 44-65 36-81 48-15 
1892...) 4,889,000 5-79 7-55 7-52 8-65//1924..} 9,150,940 37-34 44-43 35-50 40-50 
1893...| 4,936,000 5-93 7-73 7:46 8-281/1925..| 9,268,700 31-71 37-93 34-41 37-89 
1894...| 4,984, 000 5-52 7-29 7-54 8- 79/1926. .| 9,389, 693 34-89 40-78 84-15) 37-83 
1895...| 5,034,000 5-04 6-75 7-58 8-5211927..| 9,519, 220 36-42 42-07 i ot A ne YA OY A 
1896...| 5,086, 000 5-45 7-20 7-26 8-67/|1928..} 9,658,000 37-76 44-49 34-81 39-21 
1897...| 5,142,000 5-55 7°36 7-46 8-36/1929. .| 9,796,800 40-41 46-97 85-82 39-69 
1930..| 9,934,500 38-10 44-89 36-01 40-08 


1 See the tables on pp. 838-841 for the figures on which this table is based. 
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7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1924-1939. 


RECEIPTS. 
Norr.—See Table 2 on p. 835 for the figures on which this table is based. 
Item of Receipts, 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Consolidated Fund Re- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ceipts— 
TAXATION— 
Customise ss hac HOS. 13-28 11-67 13-56 14-91 16-25 19-11 18-06 
dere) ah ee oe Bee eee 4-17 4-17 4-57 5-10 5-94 6-50 6-55 
War Tax Revenue— 
NSN ease ee 0-14 0-13 0-13 0-12 0-13 0-13 0-14 
Trust and loan com- 

DOOR eee aaa uss 0-03 0-03 0-03 0-04 0-04 - - 
Insurance companies... . 0-09 0-09 0-10 0-10 0-10 0-09 0-01 
Business profits......... 0-52 0-29 0-13 0-08 0-10 0:05 0-02 
PNGOTNO CHR nies sf ss: 5-92 6-07 5-92 4-98 5-86 6:07 6-95 
Sales tax, tax on cheq- 

ues, transportation 

Ry BOC; icce cps cs es 13-19 9-26 10-45 11-09 9-34 8-47 6:38 

Totals from Taxation... 37-34 3-74 34-89 36-42 37-76 40-42 38-11 

Non-Tax REvENUE— 

Interest on investments... 1-30 1-22 0-91 0-90 1-13 1-25 1-36 

(OSG OMeet os. Ss 50s 3°15 3-11 3°23 3°05 3°27 3°12 3°36 

Other revenue...:........ 1-57 1-38 1-52 1-51 1-61 1-70 1-61 
Total Consolidated Fund re- 

COMICS che eer Wiles dF 43-37 37-42 40-55 41-88 43-77 46-49 44.44 

Special receipts .............. 1-06 0-51 0-28 0-19 0:72 0-48 0-45 
Grand Totals, Receipts. 44-43 37-93 40-78 42-07 44-49 46-97 44-89 
EXPENDITURE. 
Norte.—See Table 3 on pp. 836-837 for the figures on which this table is based. 
Item of Expenditure. 1924. 1925. 1926. 12. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture and Arts.......... 0-74 0-62 0-61 0-61 0-67 0-74 0-93 
Charpes'on debts. .........0% 15-00 14-68 14-01 13-73 13-44 12-86 12-35 
Civil Government............ 1-15 1-12 1-15 1 1-20 1-21 1-23 
Customs and Excise.......... 0-74 0-83 1-03 1-06 12, 1-32 ® .32 
Dominion Lands............. 0-40 0-37 0-39 0-45 0-42 0-51 0-55 
Dmaricration: iy. tes tt sanl.t ; 0-26 0-30 0-25 0-25 0-28 0-27 0-28 
| EVE TESST ake a RR ae ae 0-39 0-39 0-39 0-41 0-43 0-47 0-52 
TIO QISIALION Se ee ea eter ieee 0-25 0-26 0-45 0-48 0-21 0-24 0-23 
National Defence (Militia, 

Naval and Air Services).... 1-35 1-26 1-34 1-36 1-64 1-83 2-01 

TUS POMS ee oi cs are wrasiviaiai morte 3°65 3-76 3-96 3°98 4-12 4-23 4-07 
TO COICO ae es ot Bohs ict As 2+ 3-09 3°22 3-25 3-26 3-29 3-42 3°53 
Public Works, income........ 1-30 1-30 1-43 1-17 1-45 1-74 1-82 
Royal C. M. Police........... 0-27 0-22 0-22 0-22 0-24 0-27 0-29 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 

HVVOR Gercte o ciaSeebth. Pores « iso ERR 1-09 0-95 0-82 0-73 0-72 0-81 0-86 
Soldiers’ land settlement..... 0-17 0-15 0-13 0-13 0-14 0-15 0-14 
Subsidies to provinces. ....... 1-35 1-33 1-32 1-32 1-29 1-28 1-26 
Trade and Commerce........ 0-31 0-41 0-43 0-39 0-36 0-40 0-43 
Other Ordinary expenditure. . 3-99 3-29 2-97 2-88 3-69 4-17 4-19 
Totals, Ordinary Expendi- 

OS pee 5 eee re 35-50 34-41 34-15 33°57 34-81 35°82 36-01 
Special expenditure.......... 0-91 0-48 0-69 0-83 0-35 0-14 0-99 
Other Disbursements— 

Capital expenditure........ 1-19 1-79 1-79 2-05 2-14 2-33 2-27 

Advances to railways and 

Merchant Marine......... 2-75 1-17 1-14 1-10 0-10 0-08 0-55 

Miscellaneous.............-- 0-15 0-04 0-06 0-12 1-81 1-32 0-26 

Grand Totals, Expenditure. 409-50 37-89 37-83 37-67 39-21 39-69 40-08 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 


An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on pp. 831-3 in the introduction to this section. For con- 
venience of reference the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning 
are segregated and the totals paid in to the Receiver-General are given in Table 
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8. The taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies and insurance com- 
panies are collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the 
business profits war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, formerly the Customs and Excise Department. The 
amounts of excise war taxes collected from different sources in the last six fiscal 
years are given in Table 9, while Table 10 contains the details by provinces for 
the latest year. The amounts collected in income war tax and business profits 
war tax are given by provinces for the two latest fiscal years in Table 11. (See 
also Tables 33 to 35 of this chapter.) 


8.—War Tax Revenue Received during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1930. 


Trust Total 
Y Bank and Loan Ses Business Income Pe War 
kee Se Com- F Profits. Tax. Reecee Tax 
panies pee eb Revenue 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5) I heen SP em ae - - - - ~ 98,057 98,057 
AQIG RANA ee ree etek 1,300,447] 324,250} 459,247 - - 1,536,838] 3,620,782 
LOR Po Ceca eee teas accee 1,114, 023 202,415 419,699] 12,506,517 = 2,059,584] 16,302,238 
1 oe ese ER a RR ee 1,115, 758 269, 129 496,540} 21,271,084 - 2,227,390) 25,379,901 
ONG wee eR ie lores 1,099, 764 323,340 546,114) 32,970,062 9,349,720) 11,888,508} 56,177,508 
1d ge as SS eal nee EA VAL pens 274, 216 638,731} 44,145,184) 20,263,740 15, 587, 707| 82,079,801 
O21 Soc tectom ote 1,257,634 293, 802 807,667) 40,841,401} 46,381,824] 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
LQ 22m - ig se eke aes 1,293,697} 283,994) 749,959) 22,815,667] 78,684,355) 73,656,489] 177,484, 161 
PODS ee 2 ketene 1, 244,437 312,392 852,328) 13,031,462! 59,711,538) 106,482,718) 181,634,875 
1O24 es hn erence teters 1,236,957| 308,632} 857,587) 4,752,681] 54,204,028] 120,676,376) 182,036, 261 
O25 Gar i. cee Sates 2b os 315,315 867,902 2,704,427} 56,248,043] 85,810,717) 147,164,158 
1926 ree a ee coe 1,176, 869 326, 714 950, 221 1,173,449} 55,571,962) 98,097,106} 157,296,321 
1 A PA en Meee RN ie eS ee 1,174, 665 335,368 947, 830 710,102) 47,386,309) 105,613,160) 156,167,434 
ODS F Aon erent ee me seemt ttre 1,224, 645 345, 430 999, 003 956,031) 56,571,047) 90,222,931] 150,319,087 
120 eer acictute cheer 1, 242,399 7,641 894, 864 455,232) 59,422,323] 83,007,283] 145,029, 742 
193 0 i seactcih eee 1, 408, 420 2 74,416 173,300] 69,020,726} 63,409,143] 134,086,005 
Totals.cnce 18, 277, 59213, 922, 6383/10, 562,108! 198,596,599! 612,815,615! 939,177, 10611,783,261,6583 


1 Amounts paid in to Receiver-General. 
2 There were refunds in excess of revenue, of $626 for 1930. 
3 This total does not take into account refunds of $626 on account of Trust and Loan Companies for 1930. 


9.—Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of Customs and 
Excise (now the Department of National Revenue) during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1925-1930. 
(Accrued Revenue.) 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
THCONCOS# cc taescsemrse tt chick hier 36,211 35, 666 37,036 35, 839 38; 690 44,530 
SUS mips! ees tamer tote ters 8,691,332] 9,278,589} 8,880,517} 4,411,086) 3,867,810} 5,559,844 
Ma CChHOSman, terete ete corey: 2,403,924 2,191,999) 2,874,728] 2,148,431 1,502,395 1,794,556 
Automobiles ersten aoe 2,410,879} 38,474,991] 2,208,582 838,286] 1,025,661 742,471 
Contectioneryze jasc seen bre ~ - - - 
Playing cards.c sss. oon cee 203, 282 277,929 286, 022 224, 860 268, 752 291, 184 
CASAL ete sere cote tee 323,557 321,807 oblgdOn 320, 627 328, 764 329,217 
Wines ar. te ce tate momo 66, 840 95,459 118, 080 170, 987 PA evil 299, 466 
Ale, beer and porter......... 4,669,337} 5,466,628) 5,198,503} 6,320,590) 7,953,133] 7,475,125 
Beverages and carbonic acid 

CAS ers Sct We ac ate 38, 938 38,279 Hof JIS - - - 
cirans porte tiOli..ss0; eee 2,420,930} 2,404,371] 2,452,780) 2,534,982) 2,647,801 650, 172 
Embossed cheques........-. 309,345 345,013 868, 238 174,353 13,276 3,973 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

TNONCAD) el eran eh ee ne LOG 149,585 76,521 174, 957 195,201 186, 240 
Penalties and interest....... - - - 146, 783 183, 934 169,452 
Sales, domestic®.. vs. ces. eo 51,253,498) 57,253,867) 68,940,130] 55,379,084) 49,151,636} 34,936,376 
Other domestic war tax 

TOVICNUGC) pacha cass ehouecusks 13, 853 ~ - - - - 

Domestic Totals....... 73,153,281] 81,334,184) 86,780,388) 72,880,865) 67,388,770) 52 182, 606 
Importations— 

RIGS Aes cine bene ae 15,453,872} 16,771,226) 18,365,540} 16,721,160} 14,495,036) 9,922,325 

EIXCISOD. oes sere Seats eee 723, 685 1,122,924 1,577,400} 2,060,061) 2,130,360) 1,748,665 


Gross Totals, Excise Taxes.| 89,330,838! 99,228, 33411106, 723,328 1] 91,662,086!| 84,014,166! 64, 153,5961 


1 Includes refunds, etc., of $3,529,120 in 1925, $1,131,229 in 1926. $1,110,168 im 1927. $1,439,155 in 1928, 
$1,006,883 in 1929 and $744,453 in 1930. 
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10.—Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Pro- 
vinces, during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Stamps. 


—_-_—— | | | | 


15,465 
570,749 
357,564 

11,380, 198 
19,178,962 
1,134,349 


34, 936,376 


Transpor- 
tation. 


116 
118 
175,328 
148, 431 


329, 217 


659,172 


Domestic 
Total. 


Total. 


—<$—$—$— | | —_ | | | 


26,951 
689,115 
446,973 

18, 459, 030 
26, 148, 257 
1,864,312 
716,204 
1,515, 203 
2,428, 732 
1,589 


186,240 


46,733 
933,176 
718,215 

21,238,726 
31,253, 691 
2,776,805. 
1,146,596 


Province. Licences. 
$ 
Prince WAWALd ISIANG s,s (002% bes os ce eree ss 306 
IS ACSIA EST UP CZ Wap gt RC ln Re Che 1,190 
ING ISTONS WICK Ts. wc eck eo oa tk ee scueae 1, 230 
BTS Oo Re SOR a SARA ORR: 13,429 
PORE AEIG See eT es eck ook Se teh s © colkw on 20,063 
LESTE Oe 2p) | OEE IO Ee Se 2,140 
AR MACONOWHTE ey toss os bre bees od Suto 47 
er mae ane os oa oe Giclee ois hs 6 oie oi naboace.« 1,562 
picks oW Grn (rea) Che aE aR icra mee araet 4,128 
WENN e eke See ls He5v coos suse 
5 BT) RA SS net i Geary tI pata 44,530 
: Playing 
Province. Cas. 
$ 
Prince Edward Island..................- - 
Nii yerssCObia. fer eet cies la deem, Sits cnc - 
INGSEENS WACK fies oon sisi.c ee seuss ce - 
(EES BEXAR 5 = 6 clare are gs a a a ea 131,184 
NO Eu Uaieat seta eps c baars. Gs Sua oeonie o Sees « wake 160, 000 
NENG rece sass eee arate ems 8 oe - 
Seis tebe war stole ee dks sleet Se ee ~ 
AULT EY teen non tune ete el IE ee ae ay Si - 
British'Columbiatins.. eee. Maadlees - 
HEROINE. BURCH Siem Ae YEE SOR cae CER SIRED - 
ROL R State to REA, Gas a Os 291,184 
- Penalties 
Province. a and 
yerat Interest. 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... = 336 
NGVa PCOUR Ake cs tesses ses 44 751 
New Brunswick............. - 1,450 
MUCHOON nce eee coer. 1,418 60, 712 
CtariOd CAs Garo aire data 1,535 77,811 
EAT GORA os le eos Sclpsal< es 406 4,316 
Saskatchewan............... 101 838 
PRELSOM DO Sor Noe al eke gis e hes 18 7,686 
British Columbia........... 451 15,552 
SEN es ee ee ~ - 
British Post Office parcels. . - - 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 
TOU ERE) Ary a siete Gyo oie: s. oye.» s 186, 240 - 
Totals 562: 569.5..%. 199, 213 169, 452 


52,482, 606 


Automo- 
Matches. biles. 
$ $ 
a 440 
- 591 
725 , 906 15,572 
1,068, 650 718,216 
~ 767 
- 625 
- 6, 260 
1,794,556 742,471 
Ale, 
Wines Beer and 
Porter. 
$ $ 
- 34,713 
- 26, 202 
- 3, 784,565 
288,075 1,764,459 
933 522,346 
- 211,260 
- 629,716 
10, 458 501, 864 
299,466) 7,475,125 
Importations. 
Sales. Excise. 
4S $ 
14,912 4,870 
191, 866 52,195 
240,876 30,366 
2,467,430 312, 266 
4,187,403 918,031 
795,072 117,421 
370, 780 59, 612 
462,440 90, 225 
1,181,072 163, 208 
9,677 1 
797 - 
9,922,325 


1,748,665) 64,153,596! 


1Includes refunds of $744,453. 
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11.—Amounts Collected under the Income War Tax Act and the Business Profits 
War Tax Act, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Province. Income Busines Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. Tax. War Tax. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 38, 654 400 39,054 45,179 - 45,179 
INoVaIScOtiateee. ae seer etek 593,349 21,651 615, 000 647,213 689 647,902 
INewsBrunswitk.o% 2.06266 553, 686 6,199 559, 885 611,978 - 611,978 
QUOC oo hein ao ie 19,822,209 168,179} 19,990,388! 23,308,394 32,353] 23,340, 747 
Ontario tee eae os cee 28,690, 232 162,262} 28,852,494! 33,128,632 124,582} 33,253,214 
Manitobactasaciakmea os eee 3,272,606 9,629 3, 282, 235 3, 707, 769 10,356 3,418,229 
Saskatchewan.............. 894, 494 51,082 945,576 1,037,406 955 1, 038,360 
ANSI aS) 415: Rye eS OPA Ea ee 1,405, 606 4,390] 1,409,996) 2,000,979 3,541 2',004, 521 
British Columbia........... 4,123,203 31,440 4,154, 648 4,495,649 825 4,496,474 
VGN re... o Meeterotaiss Sashes cas 28 , 233 - 28, 233 19,857 - 19,857 
iEiea cd: OTiGe. 2. ae - - ~ 17,670 - 17,670 
Totals . xe 2 2.: See 59, 422,272 455,282) 59,877,504] 69,020,726 173,301} 69,194,027 


Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (RS. 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management of standard weights and 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. It administered the statutes which dealt with 
the adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent 
medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 
This Department also established the food standards, which were put into force 
by Orders in Council under the authority of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 
By Order in Council dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration of 
Food, Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine, 
and Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, as from Sept. 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of 
Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated as the Department of Customs 
and Excise (11-12 George V, c. 26). 


As from April 1, 1927, the name of this Department, which collects the great 
bulk of the revenue of the Dominion, was changed to Department of National 
Revenue by authority of 17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act provides for three chief 
departmental officers—the Commissioner of Customs, the Commissioner of 
Excise and the Commissioner of Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of 
Customs may also be appointed. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, the gross 
amount of customs duties collected by the Department was $199,011,628, as 
compared with $200,479,505 in 1929, $171,872,768 in 1928 and $158,966,367 in 1927. 
The total of excise duties and excise war taxes collected in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930, was $129,822,444, as compared with $148,374,269 in 1929 and $149,- 
724,171 in 1928. The total of income tax collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1930, was $69,020,726, and of business profits war tax $173,301. 
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Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
_excise tariff, as existing on July 1, 1930:— 


Spirits— HODAECOS-DEr LD osu Sirah ficiwes an Meee $ 0-20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal. .$ 9-00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb. per 
When made from malted barley 9-02 THOUSHNG, PEP FROUSANG cc oor mcpenie tie serene 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. per 

other sweetened matter free of customs thousand; per thousand:%.ove. secess6 seas 11-00 
CGitiw aor produ eh. Alin cay. eee lee sve 9-03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

MEAT NOPALD Goce ee Saree ae oa 4 oe 6 tla Jate 0-03 standard: bit coe © 325. eee eet: Ses eet 0-40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, per lb... 0-05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per stan- 

Malt liquor, when made in whole or part oh hyo Mle) Mae aE eRe tc ci crore ta 0-60 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada twist tobacco, per lb.............00. 0-20 
EWE oes SSS Se OS vr eae 0-15 UTES DOTEl hy ewe Mee cs apace Ce piece es A 0-20 

Cigars; perthousand ..... saesaemtesiocts encasiaeels 3:00 


When, however, any person is licensed by the Minister of National Revenue 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharma- 
ceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Excise Act and 
regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are collected:—when made 
from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from malted barley, $2.42 
per proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other sweetened matter 
free of customs duty, $2.43 per proof gallon. Druggists, licensed by the Minister 
of National Revenue to prepare prescriptions for medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations, are also allowed to use limited quantities of spirits, testing not less 
than 50 p.c. over proof, on payment of the above lower manufacturers’ rates of 
duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, 
testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in hmited quantities to 
universities, scientific or research laboratories, or to hospitals for medicinal pur- 
poses only. 


Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the last six fiscal years in 
Table 12. Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to be supplying 
about 60 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


12.— Details of Excise Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1930. 


(Accrued revenues as shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Sjolrt ce Eee 4 BRS ee es 9,393,661 | 10,932,578 | 13,904,584 | 18,267,537 | 19,344,599 | 18,534,658 
LES ane Gon) (6) cae ee ee 107,734 113, 933 223 , 833 239, 245 351,440 347,648 
IN se Rata ds SS a Un i tell 3,540,621 | 3,840,774 | 3,811,557 | 4,277,066 | 4,756,945 4,495,651 
Mopsaesos. Lik! fb icodeo hide 25,421,602 | 27,919,051 | 30,638,418 | 34,702,359 | 39,307,618 | 41,671,417 
LAER SES Te a ae 516, 606 539,300 536,845 549, 896 576, 883 593,052 
PACOUNEAAGILS hes Shs Sakis, « Oe 100 100 150 150 150 150 
Manufactures in bond....... 17,675 17, 250 17,350 17, 700 17,020 17,950 
Other receipts.............. 7,344 7,245 7,176 8,170 7,673 8,322 

WOCAIS To. ols. 39,005,343 | 43,370,231 | 49,189,918 | 58,062,123 | 64,362,328 | 65,668,848 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Tables 13 and 14. 
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13.—Number of Excise Licences Issued during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 

1924-1939. 
Description. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Distillers Veet wh se are 14 16 18 20 23 25 28 
Brewers-and maltstersy,.cns<ac sects ote ue 79 87 93 93 95 94 
Tobacco manufacturerss.. or. vce ssces oe ee ok 73 70 65 56 58 57 56 
Civaremanutacturersics a. aacecsarns aoe 126 113 110 106 90 83 82 
Petroleum wefineries seo sen, cesta aan ee 16 18 21 21 22 21 22 
Manufacturers in Bond— 

Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, 

CAT OR ee ne RS Tee Be CON No aos ee 371 348 343 345 346 330 .338 
Chemical stills.ss 4. co. aes eae 166 164 156 151 152 144 135 
Wood alcohol manufacturers.............. 6 7 8 6 6 6 8 
Malt vinegar brewers: o. ...2 5 .6.i 2 cele eos 3 3 3 g 3 4 4 
Still manufacturers and importers......... 16 17 18 24 26 24 29 
Acetic acid manufacturers................ 2 2 2 3 5 3 5 
‘Bondedswarehousesin alfa s ares. seg Noe 50 46 41 42 62 51 49 
HU GCUIMOLS acu ase sias Mec aie yeaa 1 1 1 - ~ ~ ~ 
Compounders.,. aie. SOA eee ek. . 2 2 2 3 3 4 6 

10 10 


Canadian leaf stemmers.................- - - -- 8 ) 


Schedule. 1925 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Licences issued.......... No. 16 18 20 23 2 28 
Licence fees: .....22% 6s... $ 4,125 4,500 5,000 6.125 6,625 7,750 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 
EUNGE ee aaa rea Ib. | 8,549,177 6,109,455 | 12,650,807 | 25,116,100 | 39,170,372 42,064,219 
Indian ‘cori s. . sees “| 48,524,438 | 37,496,955 | 62,478,906 | 78,871,584 |106,112,316 | 114,942,991 
PIS ea Oe Core “ | 18,730,531 | 12,506,822 | 21,129,081 | 53,617,695 | 80,449,536 78,075,195 
Oats and other grain.. “ 205,412 380,385 283, 950 139,184 228,102 257,510 
Wihteatin. ts tam asanee 3 222,160 46,800 1,616,020 249, 660 = = 
RUICOt cones aati rece “ ~ - - - 84,523 58,330 
Total grain used........ “| 76,231,718 | 56,540,417 | 98,158,764 |157,994, 223 |226, 044,849 | 235,398, 245 
Molasses used........... “ | 56,277.470 | 45,051,831 | 68,847,431 | 49,801,495 | 78,099,601 61,036, 607 
Proof. spirits manufac- 
tured s =. toe ee proofgal.| 7,287,691 | 5,484,329 | 9,121,051 | 11,596,200 | 16,816,312 | 16,813,433 
Duty collected ex-manu- 
factory on deficien- 
cies and assessment— 
Proot gallons ciao 3,795 6,153 1,585 3,817 131 . _ 312 
SAINOUNE: tee ae ae $ 34,163 55,480 14,272 34,422 1,178 2,813 
Total duty collected 
plus licence fees....... $ 38, 288 59, 980 19,272 40,547 7,803 10,563 


Consumption of Alcohol and Tobacco.—In Tables 15 and 16 are shown 
the quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken 
out of bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1901 to 1930, and the 
annual consumption of spirits, beer, wine and tobacco per head of population, 
together with the duties paid in the same years. 


Between 1920 and 1930, the consumption of cigars fell from 270,089,761 to 
196,251,957 and of tobacco from 23,049,012 lb. to 22,195,455 Ib. On the other 
hand, the consumption of cigarettes increased from 2,440,982,912 to 5,035,878,655. 

Between 1923 and 1930 the consumption of spirits (exclusive of imported 


spirits) has risen from 729,678 gal. to 1,926,063 gal. and of malt liquor from 
36,789,195 gal. to 62,992,156 gal. 
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15.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco, Taken Out of Bond for 
Consumption, in the fiscal years ended 1901-1930. 


Cigars. 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528.) 


Cigarettes. 


Tobacco.3 


Fiscal Year. Spirits.1 
gal, 
TOO ees atte 2,707,919 
D002 bee ee. 2,933 , 183 
TOS Saye Oded ort ees 2,979,268 
1 ALU Reet aca sacl oi 3,481,287 
Tiss: 6 ees te 3,112,843 
P90 Gee wearers 3,545,785 
W072 fe. Re a 3,033 ,439 
TOQS rete ie 25. 3,918 ,657 
<5) Vo Aap RR a Aa 3,627,266 
POROns aoe et ie ct 3,004 156 
CR Ne = Sear eee 4,146,452 
POLI Aa et he 4,562,382 
OS Lek betckins 4,999 ,937 
TOPE te caurectres 4,762,618 
TOTEM: Se. oat 4,021,090 
OL ee eee 3,629,324 
TOL eee etd OS 4,118,147 
SES a ees 4,591,972 
i i os rete 2,941,108 
LAP Ome ed sake 3,816,124 
ib pd) Leonora ae 2,816,071 
LODZ ek nS 730,474 
TO2s Pe aici ee 729,678 
1 DS eae eS aa 899,291 
LOD oes ee he 910,316 
TOZGSs SRS. Sec 1,082,785 
jC a ae 1,404,111 
BE Soria a ees 1,896,357 
(LSPA ee line nga Se 2,016,802 
ib 8)s\ 0 ae Se ee ee 1,926,063 


1Eixclusive of imported spirits. 


gal. 
25,108,254 
27,623,767 
26,755, 154 
27,335,985 
30,330,370 
33,200,637 
26,505,831 
38,800,380 
37,317,964 
38,558,210 
41,752,448 
47,518 ,647 
52,314,400 
56,060,846 
47,963,225 
39 ,638 ,877 
34,827,284 
28,442,427 
26,024,117 
36,863 ,867 
35,509,757 
38 , 404,346 
36,789,195 
43 ,717 ,823 
48,105,177 
52,443 ,505 
51,726,251 
58,391,360 
65,719,129 
62,992,156 


2Nine months. 


lb. 
64,723,616 
71,440,519 
67,608 , 157 
75,430,347 
75,517 352 
85,699,102 
69,176,871 
98,579,733 
92,631,306 
95,166 ,134 
101,525,430 
114,029,523 
123,920,607 
133 , 794,639 
111,037,743 
89,476,590 
78,815,746 
59,626,049 
49 184,747 
69,975,631 
82,210,351 
87,561,176 
84,922,024 
105 ,446, 169 
118 ,237 ,385 
127,789,729 
126,967,976 
142 543 ,947 
158,490,019 
149,746,711 


No. 
141,096,889 
151,780,516 
168 ,290,422 
180,485,202 
186,110,777 
193 ,827 ,342 
154,253,260 
200,133,255 
192,105,371 
205,820,851 
227,585,692 
252,718 ,242 
294,772,933 
288 ,219 ,892 
236,866,542 
207,647,808 
239 LO 202 
254,445,945 
221,087,110 
270,089,761 
214,262,197 
181,255,533 
183,965,151 
198 ,042,909 
168,097 ,387 
174,363 ,188 
175 ,335 ,838 
181,730,614 
190,981,166 
196,251,957 


3Including snuff. 


No. 
121,383 ,584 
134 , 236,034 
176,485,240 
211,302,041 
250,860,387 
269,334,939 
266,377,710 
384 ,809 ,344 
356,756, 130 
451,095,138 
585,935,370 
782 ,663 ,841 
977,743 ,301 

1,166,023,170 
1,090 ,125,936 
1,082 324,710 
1,307 ,276,750 
1,664,709 , 933 
1,553 ,468 ,890 
2,440, 982,912 
2,439 ,832 ,278 
2,450,397, 154 
1,917,773 ,908 
2,420,052 ,731 
2,531,693 ,150 
2,883 ,448 , 160 
3, 333,999,860 
3,927,022 325 
4,607,500 ,425 
5,035,878 ,655 


lb. 
11,330,345 
11,569,632 
12,507,944 
12,574,524 
13 444,611 
14,517,911 
11,318,538 
15,971,609 
17,217,710 
17,961,279 
18 ,903 ,322 
21,419,046 
22,371,636 
22,248,760 
21,180,857 
20,698 , 241 
20,735,080 
21,780,168 
19,980,446 
23,049,012 
19,389,268 
20,528,228 
22,072,709 
21,172,307 
20,870,651 
21,595 ,483 
21,589,772 
21,907,747 
21,973,221 
22,195,455 


16.—Consumption per head of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco, and Excise and Cus- 
toms Duties per head on these Commodities in the fiscal years ended 1901-1930. 


Fiscal Year. 


Quantity. Duty. 

Spirits.1] Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco. ||Spirits.!] Beer. | Wines. 

gal. gal. gal. Ib. $ $ $ 
+749 4-738 -094 2-440 1-574 °195 -047 
+773 5-067 -093 2-438 1-631 -211 +048 
+798 4-630 -097 2-595 1-766 -200 -049 
+897 4-789 -095 2-577 1-913 °217 *049 
-802 5-164 -096 2-680 1-898 -214 +049 
-869 5-512 -099 2°797 1-879 +238 +052 
723 4-323 074 2-167 || 2-035 -257 054 
+926 6-145 106 2-947 1-965 268 -057 
+849 5-707 -095 3-018 1-794 241 -050 
873 5-713 110 3-090 1-843 242 057 
933 5-958 +119 3-183 || 1-988 257 +059 
1-032 6-649 122 3-570 2-170 288 063 
1-136 7-220 -145 3-753 2-340 320 076 
1-103 7-558 -138 38°721 2-249 +328 069 
+886 6-234 +102 3-411 2-086 379 051 
739 4-974 -064 3-238 1-951 362 033 
+703 4-279 -065 3-307 1-788 304 033 
682 3°425 -063 3-520 1-810 228 +036 
+395 3-070 +026 3-167 +942 170 “015 
-608 4-275 083 3-832 1-586 +243 -056 
+723 4-048 -078 3-283 2-256 292 074 
+231 4-316 +052 3+333 1-859 308 049 
204 4-081 +038 3-286 2-006 +287 057 
235 4-787 062 3+323 2-229 372 081 
°225 5-200 073 3°252 2-109 380 086 
+267 5-601 074 3-407 2-505 405 -092 
304 5-450 090 3-503 2-982 413 -106 
425 6-070 122 3:°676 4-161 457 170 
458 6-829 120 3-953 4-486 510 177 
440 6-367 130 4-001 4-120 477 137 


1JIncludes imported spirits. 


17166—54 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 529.) 


Tobacco. 


864 
902 
967 
005 
036 
-100 
317 
194 
101 
059 
157 
336 
462 
438 
361 
454 
-520 
698 
520 
541 
*245 
+254 
883 
902 
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Subsection 5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 17 and 18 show the aggregate amounts of the subsidies and other 
payments made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of 
the fiscal years ended from 1925 to 1930 (Table 17), and the totals paid from 
Confederation to 1930 (Table 18). The provincial subsidies payable by the 
Dominion Government were originally settled by the British North America 
Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3, s. 118) but were revised by the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11). Under the revised settlement each 
Provincial Government receives: (a) a fixed grant according to population 
and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head of the population up to 2,500,000, 
and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much of the population as exceeds 
that number. The province of British Columbia received an additional grant 
of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 1907.1 An additional grant 
of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward Island under an Act of 1912 
(2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were revised by the Extension 


of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V., c. 32). Other payments to the - 


Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist of special grants, 
such as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allowance in lieu of 
debt, etc. 


17.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1925-1939. 


Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 381, 932 381,932 381, 932 381, 9321 381, 9321 381, 9321 
Nova Seotiat?. iatitie Seu. 661, 854 661,841 661,841 661, 8411 661, 8411 661, 8411 
New Brunswick............. 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 666, 7661 666, 7661 666, 7661 
B18, OR SAORI N eee 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420] 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420. © 
ORUAEIOS Caen tees caccsen sexe 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 
NENG) 6 niet ty Spe 1,501,551 | 1,501,551 | 1,491,836 | 1,491,836 | 1,500,214 | 1,508,591 
Saskatchewan..........0s00: 1,757,005 | 1,850,755 | 2,032,575 | 2,032,575 | 2,047,935 | 2,063,295 
AI Berta yee vc ha a OOF or escia ate 1,674,435 | 1,674,485 | 1,643,942 | 1,643,942 | 1,657,188 | 1,576,685 
Britich Columbia... 045 cas 738,816 738, 816 738, 816 738,816 738,817 738, 817 


Totals.......... 12,281,391 | 12,375,128 | 12,516,740 | 12,516,740 | 12,553,725 | 12,496,959 


1 For the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 special grants, pending consideration of provincial subsidies, were 
granted to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island as follows:—Nova Scotia $875,000, 
New Brunswick $600,000, Prince Edward Island $125,000. 


18.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1930. 


Allowances |} Allowances Interest 


: for per head Special 
Province. Povortt of cares " = Delt Total. 
ment. Population. in ae 
$ $ $ $ mag 
Princesidward Island . sss .c.0e os sce. 8,320,000] 4,876,392} 4,040,785) 2,408,897) 14,646,074 
INOWANS COLA Oe cic ciemeae es eee ane es 6,770,000} 21,662,110 826, 980 2,971,625} 32,230,715 
New Brunswick... crese cease been 6,140,000} 16,488,050 9,180,000 1,291,775} 33,099,825 
QUE DECH ce Sent: hais Coolie oanee 8,320,000] 73,868,914 ~ 4,686,950| 86,875, 864 
CUBCATIONN: Bom Gee c cteicie tee aie ook Pore Rate 8,720,000} 92,141,761 - 4,316,446] 105,178,207 
Mianitobavsiccmers taebee aoc meneame 5,975,000} 14,529,107} 12,827,698) 11,824,283] 45,156,088 
Saskatche waiters. cite cs nots ae cee 4,616,667} 12,387,324) 14,156,250} 10,134,375) 41,294,616 
ATDORGAS AR roteenttatomeints patie eon cen 4,396, 667 9,663,073} 12,848,750} 10,134,375] 37,037,865 
British Columbtacis. toteor cect ce heen os -5,370,000} 10,091,470 6,900,000 1,729,696] 24,091,166 
Totals Mee eee oew awe 53,628,334] 255,708,201] 60,775,463) 49,498,422] 419,610, 420 


1See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxili-iv. 
~ 2Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 3A llowances in lieu of debt. 
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Subsection 6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental rail- 
ways and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets 
of the nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending 
the area of settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable 
capacity of the country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for pro- 
ductive purposes. Also, it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of 
the Dominion funded debt payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 
1914, as against only $717,453 payable in Canada. 

The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 16 years 
from 1914 to 1980 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from 
$335,996,850 to $2,177,763,959; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred 
for war purposes, is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now 
mainly held in Canada, $1,804,977,029 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 
1930; (4) the average rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been con- 
siderably increased. The interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, was $416,892,- 
576, with an annual interest charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being 
thus only 3°52 p.c. On Mar. 31, 1922, the interest-bearing debt was $2,669,967,- 
110, with an interest charge of $137,881,774, the average rate of interest paid being 
5-164 p.c. Had the rate of interest in 1922 been the same as in 1914, the interest 
charge in that year would have been some $44,000,000 less than it actually was. 
Since 1922 the maturity of certain loans has enabled the Government to refund 
at lower and more normal peace-time rates of interest with the result that the 
average rate of interest payable on the national debt has been slowly declining, 
standing at 4:967 p.c. on Mar. 31, 1930. Further, in these same eight years the 
principal sum of the interest-bearing debt has been reduced by $264,13289. The 
net result of these two achievements is that the annual interest charge has, in 
the last eight years, been reduced by the substantial amount of $18,367,541. 

The interest-bearing debt, the annual interest charge upon that debt and 
the average rate of interest, as at the end of each of the last eleven fiscal years, 
have been as follows:— 


- 


Annual Annual 
Interest Savings Interest 
Bonds, Charges Bank on Savings Total 
Fiscal Debentures | on Ponds, | Deposits, Bank fat se t Annual Average 
Year an Debentures} Trust and | Deposits B see Interest | Rate of 
Treasury and other and D bt Charge. | Interest. 
Bills. Treasury Funds. other ar 
Bills Funds 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 

TOO Ss vie.c'ae 2,596, 816,821] 134,559,302] 107,038,317 4,275,480) 2, 703,855,138] 138,834,782 5-134 
PODER oie.s Sele 2,520,997,021! 130,416,007] 107,345,348 4,429,302] 2,628,342,369| 134,845,309 5-130 
IBD 2 ahve ies sigis 2,564, 587,671) 133,482,113) 105,379,439 4,399,661] 2,669,967,110} 137,881,774 5-164 
ee ees 2,547,105,821) 131,476,511] 106, 768,391 4,531,156] 2,653, 869,212} 136,007,667 5-125 
SL Ee aa 2,504,033, 820} 128,571,337) 110,113, 766 4,626,715] 2,614,147,586} 133,198,052 5-092 
TO 2D E ies e <5 2,503, 763,169} 125,928,071] 113,948, 282 4,758,780] 2,617,706,451| 130,686,851 4-992 
DOG cacissee e's: 2,484,410,336] 125,108, 738) 119,205,393 4,977,889] 2,603,615, 729} 130,086, 627 4-996 
PORT seceaats 0% 2,439,340, 736) 123,399,911) 126,310,527 5,274,429] 2,565,651, 263] 128,674,340 5-015 
BN 2 cotesasaers' a 2,377, 581,086} 119,479,400) 136,485,482 5, 721,330)*2,514, 066,568) 125,200, 730 4-980 
LE ee ar 2,325,413, 986] 116,843,934] 145,780,369 6,156,036) 2,471,194,355|) 122,999,970 4-977 
TOS OSS sigh acesin 2,250, 837,286! 112,942,215! 154,997,435 6,572,018\ 2,405, 834,721! 119,514, 233 4-967 


1 The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the 
Treasury for sinking funds. 
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A summary account of the loans effected between 1914 and 1930 follows. 


War and Renewal Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised 
in November, 1915, under authority of c. 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. 
V, c. 23). It originally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exempt 10-year gold 
bonds, issued at 974 and maturing Dec. 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over- 
subscribed (public subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscrip- 
tions $25,000,000), and the extra money was needed, the Government increased 
the amount of the loan to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and 
$20,000,000 of 2-year 5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the 
object of stabilizing exchange and relieving the pressure on London. 


In September 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5, 10, and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds had 
been floated in New York. 


The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, was issued at 96 in March, 1917, and was again over- 
subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the banks 
subscribed $60,000,000. In August, 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes were 
issued in New York at 98. 


The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan) was issued in November 
1917. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 were received towards an 
issue of $150,000,000 54 p.c. 5, 10 and 20-year gold bonds, the Minister of Finance 
reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the amount subscribed in 
excess of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035 and the subscriptions 
totalled $398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the then population of Canada. 


The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan) of $300,000,000 54 p.c. 
5 and 15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date 
Nov. 1, 1918; the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated subscriptions. 
The applications numbered 1,067,879 and subscriptions totalled $660,000,000. 


The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and 
interest in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15- 
year 53 p.c. gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 


A 5% p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 1932, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year 
Victory Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. 
loan was issued in New York. 


In the autumn of 1923 a refunding loan of $20,000,000 at 5 p.c. was issued 
in Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 


Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a 
domestic issue of $50,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2-year 
notes, and a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. 1-year 
treasury notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1, 2 and 3-year notes ($8,000,000 
of each) was also made in November, 1924. 
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A refunding loan of $75,000,000 at 44 p.c. due 1940 was issued in Canada in 
September, 1925, and 4 p.c. 1-year notes amounting to $70,000,000 in New York. 
Securities redeemed included £5,000,000 43 p.c. bonds due in London, $90,000,000 
4 p.c. notes due in New York, also $8,000,000 4 p.c. notes and $42,014,500 5 p.c. 
bonds of the 1915 war loan due in Canada. 


In 1926, refunding issues dated Feb. 1 were made as follows: In Canada, 
$20,000,000 4% p.c. 4-year bonds and $45,000,000 44 p.c. 20-year bonds; in New 
York, $40,000,000 44 p.c. 10-year bonds. Maturing securities included $25,000,000 
5 p.c. bonds due in New York April 1, and $70,000,000 4 p.c. notes called for 
redemption April 1. 

In 1927 $45,000,000 of 4 p.c. treasury notes due Dec. 1, 1930, were issued in 
order to retire maturing 54 p.c. obligations. 


The general result of these loans has been that in 1930 the great bulk of the 
Canadian national debt was owed to the Canadian people. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1929-30 the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was $257,185,700, 
the debt payable in New York, $165,965,900, while the net funded debt payable 
in Canada amounted to no less than $1,804,977,029. The largest creditors of the 
Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself and, as a consequence, 
the interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a 
relatively small item. Summary and detailed statistics of the national debt as on 
Mar. 31, 1930, are given with comparative figures for previous years in Tables 
19 to 22, while Table 23 shows the principal and interest of the national debt at 
Confederation and in each subsequent fiscal year. 

1This loan was redeemed on the due date. 


19.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1924-1930. 


Item. 1924. 1925. - 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Gross debt..... 2,819,610,470)2,818,066,523|2,768,779,184|2,726,298,717|2,677, 137,243] 2,647,033,973/2,544,586,411 
Active assets...| 401,827,195) 400, 628, 837] 379,048,085] 378,464,347} 380, 287,010} 421,529, 268) 366, 822, 452 


Net Debt... . |2,417,783,275|2,417,437,686|2,389, 731,099 |2,347,834,370] 2,296,859, 233| 2,225,504, 705|2,177,763,959 


Ce) eee 136, 237,872) 134,789,604! 130,691,493} 129,675,367] 128,902,945} 124,989,950) 121,566, 213 


Interest re 


ceived on in- 
vestments....| 11,916,479} 11,332,328] 8,535,086} 8,559,401} 10,937,822} 12,227,562] 13,518,205 


20.—Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1926-1930. 


Item. 1926. _ 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks,.............. ‘94,811, 236 22,182,119] 45,829,382) 82,410,885) 27,991,597 
UME AE VOLS 3 Aine cc's pices drm «2. fngTeer en 99,093,810} 100,935,933) 95,352,703) 60,791,334} 65,927,474 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc........ 93,678,049} 97,452,299] 114,752,859} 166,080,660} 140,578, 126 


Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govts.| 36,495,929] 35,985,138} 31,249,720] 31,049,720} 30,834,720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board...| 87,536,094} 84,149,967} 69,410,199} 58,175,573] 57,036,174 
Miscellaneous current accounts........... 37,432,967] 387,758,891] 23,692,147} 238,021,087) 44,454,361 


ERNE ciyrn cx base was Hee oe 379, 048,085) 378,464, 347| 380,287,010) 421,529,268) 366,822,452 
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21.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, Mar. 31, 1926-1930. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Funded debt payable in— 
On ONGctick: ase ees wee-| 270,962,1771| 267,649,036!) 264,230,3501) 260,768,0381) 257,185, 7001 
C@andda. srk ctoea tees hee 1,920, 128, 8411/1, 941, 852, 1611/1, 870, 049, 325 1/1, 823, 839,9341) 1,804,977,029 
INGWae VOL Kicdas. cae oe 280,874,000 | 225,894,000 | 225,879,000 | 220,457,800 165,965,900 
Dominion NOtesss.scccee eet ya: 182,583, 404 172,167,639 188,631,490 | 204,501,217 174,326,618 
Savings: banks ts snes eee eae 32,830,544 31, 922,043 31,103,776 28,375,770 26, 086, 036 
“LemporaryslOans a sacee cen eer 201,000 201,000 201, 000 - ~ 
Bank Note Circulation Re- 
deniption fund.) oc... eek 5,894, 254 5,849,030 5,929,219 6,098,583 6,363,362 
‘Prastiunds Gees eee 18, 665,350 18,460, 169 19,755,617 20,337,483 20,976,277 
Province accounts.............. 9, 628,817 9,623,816 9,623,817 9, 623,817 9,623,817 
Miscellaneous: s..6.0..006s0 +e 47,015, 798 52,679, 823 61, 733, 649 73,031,331 79,081,672 
Totalsoce. ace n oe 25 768,779,185 |2, 726,298 , 717|2, 677,137,243 |2, 647,033,973 | 2,544,586, 411 


1Net figures, with amounts held as sinking funds deducted. 


22.—Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1930. 


Notre.—The temporary loans formerly included in this table have been paid off. (See Table 21.) 


Annual 
Description. ~ Amount. Interest Date of Maturity. 
Payable 
Thereon. 
$ $ 
PAYABLE IN LONDON. 
4 per cent loan of 1940-60...........ccccccecues 93,926,667| 3,757,067/Oct. 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 1, 
1940, giving 3 months’ notice). 
Sapa es RET ose okey ie ene, Geet ae eae ume mS eager 23, 467, 206 821,352)On giving 6 months’ notice, or 
June 1, 1934. 
sire i ICY PAR Vy tancieranteses eee 15,056, 007 526, 960|July 1, 1938. 
oP of Of-1930-O0Fsae oot ea te eee eee 137,058,841} 4,797,059|July 1, 1950 (on or after July 1, 
1930, on giving 6 months’ 
notice). 
Ses to. OWES SS. a were, ae ae 8, 071, 230 242,137|July 1, 1938. 
3 EET OF LOGLM. Bote Sen eee esa ee 18, 250, 000 547,500\|July 1, 1938. 
Sieaee © OF 1894 te oe |e ns ee ent 10, 950, 000 328, 500|July 1, 1938. 
est So TROLLS [ate ee Deron oe 4,888, 186 122, 205/Oct. 1, 1947. 
Unpaid: debenturesic2e.cn- fiaelcs tne eels 17; 236 - 
Gross "TOtalsc) fos. Seenis o cet $11,685,373] 11,142,780 
Ihess’sinkinostundst. cee cers cae aaeiete G Mee 54,499, 673 - 
Net: Totals; 7 P eee ae 257,185, 700 - 
PAYABLE IN NEW YORK. 
: per cent bend loan 1915-1935... v.ceeate eee 874,000 43, 700)Aug. 1, 1935. 
public service loan, fOUG ose Retest 5,000 - |Overdue. 
4 Od ee hee ae hie eee 25,000,000} 1,250,000/April 1, 1931. 
5 & bond Joan, WA O52 trntea caw stmt 100,000,000} 5,000,000|May 1, 1952. 
54 ig ORO Oo ei ca. d. Syerens Grainne 85,900 - |Overdue. 
43 Ss Ce Re Oe PEAS Aes Boge 40,000,000} 1,800,000)/Feb. 1, 1936. 
5 “ two-year notes, due Aug. 1, 1919.... 1,000 - |Overdue. 


TROCAIS...... wise tings Cnses Sap « gael seis 165,965,900) 8,093,700 
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22.—Funded Debts Payable in London, New York and Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1930 


—concluded. 
Annual 
Description. Amount. Poona Date of Maturity. 
Thereon. 
_ eS ee 
PAYABLE IN CANADA. $ $ 

Provincial notes, Nova Scotia..............006. 39,180 - 
Unpaid warrants, Prince Edward Island....... 550 
Compensation to Secigneurs..........cecceeeeeeee 12,140 729 
Compensation to townships. ................06 153 8 
Province of New Brunswick, 6 p.c. loan deben- 

METERS aL ee a <lehereie ccetces aise + Syste a sd Sars Uigeaic'ds en a onapcee 600 - |Overdue. 
Paeeiies of Canada, 5 p.c. loan debentures..... 400 - se 
Dominion stock, issue IA SOPDGGNS <tiuisctetniy eccs 4,000 240 — 

B, BecCoace ce au pe 17,700 620] Various dates. 
° OER: Cet ile sib vsie Skee 48, 667 1, 708 ie 
Debenture ie eek Ua iotrt os cn een teeite ook: 2,000 - |Overdue. 
5 p.c. (school lands)......... 32,620,000} 1,631,000 
; LP be Bg oe ashe ll ee 200 - |Overdue. 
War Savings Certificates, . oe. sock tec. le noe os 15, 150 - ee 
Dominion of Canada Savings Certificates....... 12,925 - “s 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps............... 91,515) , - se 
Dominion of Canada War. Loan, 1915-25, 5 p.c.. 31,300 is 
1916-31, 5 p.c..| > 52,931, 600 2,646, 580 Octet: 103 1 
ed ss 1917- a7, 5p.c..} 90,166,900 4, 508,345|Mar. i 1937. 
Victory Loan, 1917, 52 D-GipQUuedagae, . 2h. oes cs 95,650 - |Overdue. 
due 1927.. REE 106,300 - Be 
iy GuaodGove. 2. oe 236,299,800} 12,996,489]Dec. 1, 1937. 
Victory Loan, 1918, 53 Ds Cr cod O25e, elk 99,750 Overdue. 
MUIGA03 Se. cisis «ae 446,659,950} 24,566, 297 Nov. 1, 1938. 
Victory Loan, 1919, 53 Di Ou ROprl God. bach ccoe , 600 Overdue 
Gite 1984. orcs ete 511,910, 650 28, 155, 085 Nov. i. 1934. 
Renewal Loan, 1922, 53 Pel paUedG2 (Aase «6 cos 40, 100 - |Overdue. 
MUO T9382. oc, sues 73,325, 150 4,082,883] Nov. 1, 1932. 
Refunding Loan, 1923, 5 foperyina bite MPT ee eee Ae 50, 400 - |Overdue. 
” due 1943 oe ae. kee 147,001, 100 7,350, 055/Oct. 15, 1948. 
Refunding Loan, 1924, 43 p.c., due 1944......... 50,000,000}  2,250,000/Oct. 15, 1944. 
Refunding Loan, 1925, 43 p.c., due 1940......... 75,000,000}  3,375,000|Sept. 1, 1940. 
Refunding Loan, 1926, 43 p.c., due 1930......... 11,000 Overdue. 
Refunding Loan, 1926, 44 p.c., due 1946......... 45,000,000] 2,025, 000 Fob. 1, 1946. 
Three Year Treasury Notes, 4 p.c., due Dec. 1, 
ROBO seats Be Mitac tet, spain Sila a Oo anaes Sees 45,000,000} 1,800,000|Dec. 1, 1930. 
Gross Totals LL ae Sais PRESETS 1,806,648,430| 95,340,034 
Me ICI AMOR ovis b cise avis neces thadeas 1,671, 401 - 
ho OT ee ee ae ar 1,804,977,029 - 


In addition to the direct liabilities of the Government of Canada, there are 
certain indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing of securities for the rail- 
ways, both before and after their acquisition by the public. The outstanding 
railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest amounted on Mar. 31, 
1930, to $590,091,292 held by the public and $58,157,952 held by the Minister of 
Finance. The amount guaranteed as to interest only (Grand Trunk Railway 
acquisition guarantees) was at the same date $216,207,142. 


There were also certain smaller indirect liabilities arising out of the guar- 
anteeing of loans issued by Harbour Commissions, etc., for the improvement 
of harbour and other transportation facilities. The total of the outstanding 
indirect obligations created by these loans was $30,735,118 on Mar. 31, 1930. 
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The list of securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government was, at 


Mar. 31, 1930, as follows:— 


Security. 


Amount 
of 
Guarantee 


* | Authorized. 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 


1. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, due 1953, 


£1,923, 287 
. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. 


a 


1 BIS OG AGO g., Sheet ns ces an oe es 


. Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co., 34 


dus 1061, £7.50 QN0nON Ee cis 258. Oa Indl eee 


. Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 3% 


2 

3 

4 ’ 
cite.1960;"£647., 260-0-6.8 a. seem cio cae ite eee nse 

5. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 1962, 
sil Eo 101006 eT OE ae eo SAA pat ten OG Btu tacit 

6. Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, due 

7 

8 


1962, £733,561-12-10 


GUC 9S Fe co te oa cece ree eo ee So ee ne eee 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds due 1962, 
£3,280 O00 cree ce eee ae Oe TR EE eee 
9. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940.......... 
Grand “Crunk Ry.'Cos-pre. bondssdue: 1940" = ee ae 
. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 63 p.c. bonds, due 1946......... 
. Grand. Prink Ry. Cor op-c. bonds, duet93Gu.17 nase ee 
1923-38 
Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 1954........... 
. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds, due 1954.......... 
. Canadian Northern Ry. Co. 74)p.c. bonds; duel 1935). . ee 
as ara pee Ry. Co. , 1927, 2 p.c. guar. deb. stock, 
7,176. 


COC ee Coe eas oee eer ooer ee eeereeeeeeeseEeereeeseseoeeeos 


18. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, due 1957. . 

19. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, due 1968. . 

20. vane en National Ry. Co., 5 p.ec. gold bonds, due July 1, 
AGO OAs. corte Sec Rare ere tee tere te et ener ree ee eee 

21. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, due Oct. 1, 
LOGO eee, Sees Peer Ceri c cesisn, ak Moe enue Me eae 

22. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, due 1970..... 


7 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest only— 
23. Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. guar. stock, £12,500,000............. 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4, 270, Vee tit ae 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2, 723, OS OS Meee. ee 
Grand Trunk 4 p.e. perp. deb. stock, "£24, "624, "455 U.S ee 
Northern Ry. of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £308,215.. 


Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 


24. Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal South Shore 


Bridge Sip.c/ bonds: due 1969... each ee ote eee. 
25. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Ltd., 


bonds, dite 1955. 00%, Oy ee, SAE, Ga pete A SL 


26. Saint John Harbour Commission— 


(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint John, assumed 


byatherCom Missions eet a seer oe Chee Ee 


(b) Debentures of the Commission issued to the city of 


Saint Johny dued952....1-oh sevaccst eee eet ee 


27. New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 42 p.c. debentures, 


ENG OLS « hsiararg Ss tae 5's 0's:0 gos + anys Sinise Pua TOS oe ee 


ee 


. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equipment bonds, 


CT 


$ 


9,359, 997 
7,896,590 
35,770, 000 
3, 150, 000 
68, 040, 000 
3,570,000 
45,000,000 
15,940, 800 
25,000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
25,000, 000 
25,000, 000 
22,500,000 
50, 000, 000 
26,000,000 
17,000, 000 
34, 927, 098 
65,000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 


60, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 


Amount Outstanding 


Held 
by the 
Public. 


$ 


9,359, 997 
7,896, 567 
34, 229, 997 
3,149, 999 
34, 992, 000 
17, 060, 333 
8, 440, 848 
24,793,000 
24,743,000 
25,000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
12,750, 000 
50,000, 000 
26, 000, 000 
17,000, 000 
31,675,552 
65, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 


60, 000, 000 


18,000,000] — 


677, 154, 485 


60, 833,333 
20, 782, 492 
13, 252,323 
119, 839,014 
1,499, 980 


216, 207, 142 


19, 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 


1,467, 165 
667, 953 
700, 000 


32,335,118 


590, 091, 292 


60, 833 , 333 
20, 782,492 
13, 252,323 
119, 839,014 
1,499, 980 


216, 207, 142 


18,500, 000 
9,400, 000 


1,467, 165 
667, 953 
700, 000 


30, 735, 118 


at Mar. 31, 1930. 
Held by the 


Minister of 
Finance. 


$ 


1,540, 003 
33,048, 000 
3,569, 997 
12,500, 000 
7,499, 952 


58, 157,952 


»™ 


THE PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA 


23.—Public Debt of Canada, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1930. 


93,046 ,052 
96,895, 666 
112,301,998 
115,993 ,706 
115,492,683 
122,400,179 
129,743 ,432 
141,163,551 
151,663 ,402 
161,204,688 
174,675 ,835 
174,957,269 
179 ,483 ,871 
194,634,441 
199 851,537 
205,355,252 
202,159,104 
242 482,416 
264,703,607 
273,164,341 
273,187,625 
284,513 ,842 
287,722,063 
286,112,295 
289 ,899 ,230 
295 ,333 , 274 
300,054,525 
308 , 348 023 
318,048,755 
325,717,537 
332,530,131 
338 ,375 ,984 
345,160,903 
346,205,980 
354,732,433 
356,358 ,477 
361,344,098 


- 364,962,512 


377,678,580 
392,269,680 
379,956,826 
408,207,158 
478 ,535 427 
470,663 ,046 
474,941,487 
598 ,338 ,592 
483 232,555 
544,391,369 
700,473,814 
936,987,802 


.|1, 382,003 ,268 
.|1, 853,335,899 


.|2, 647,033,973 
.|2,544,586 411 


1,102,104,692 


Total 
Assets. 


$ 


17,317,410 
21,139,531 
36,502,679 
37,783 , 964 
37,786,165 
40,218,197 
29,894,970 
32,838 ,587 
35,655,024 
36,653,174 
41,440,526 
34,595,199 
36,493 , 684 
42,182,852 
44,465,757 
51,703, 601 
43 , 692,390 
60,320,566 
68,295,915 
50,005 , 234 
45,872,851 
49 , 082 ,484 
50,192,021 
48 579 ,083 
52,090,199 
54,201,840 
58,373 ,485 
62,164,994 
64,973 ,828 
67,220,104 
70,991,535 
74,419,585 
78 ,887 ,455 
80,713,173 
85,252,429 
94,529,387 
99,737,109 
104,094,793 
111,454,413 
125,226,703 
116,294,956 
130 , 245 , 298 
154,605,148 
134,394,500 
134,899 ,435 
168,419,131 
168 , 930,930 
208 394,519 
251,097,731 
321,831,631 
502,816,970 
671,451,836 


$ 


75,728,642 
75,757 ,135 
75,859,319 
78,209,742 
77,706,518 
82, 187,072 
99,848,462 
108,324,964 
116,008,378 
124,551,514 
133,235,309 
140,362,070 
142,990, 187 
152,451,589 
155,395,780 
153,661,651 
158,466,714 
182,161,850 
196,407,692 
223,159,197 
227,314,775 
234 531,358 
237,530,042 
237,533,212 
237,809,031 
241,131,434 
241,681,040 
246, 183,029 
253,074,927 
258,497,433 
261,538,596 
263,956,399 
266,273,447 
265,493,807 
268,480,004 
271,829,090 
261,606,989 
260,867,719 
266,224, 167 
267,042,977 
263,671,860 
277,960,860 
323,930,279 
336, 268,546 
340,042,052 
339,919,461 
314,301,625 
335,996,850 
449 376 ,083 
615,156,171 
879, 186,298 


1,191,884, 063 
1,574,531,033 


792,660 , 953 *|2,248 868 ,624 
561,603 , 135 >|2,340, 878,984 
480,211,335 5|2,422, 135,802 
435 ,050 368 >| 2,453,776, 869 
401,827,195 5)2,417,783,275 
400,628 ,8375/2,417, 437,686 


379,048 085° 
378 ,464,347° 


2,389, 731,099 
,347 ,834,370 


380 , 287 0105/2, 295,850,233 
421 ,529,2685/2,225 504,705 
366,822 ,4525/2,177,763 , 959 


Net 
Debt 
per 
capita. 


Increase or 
Decrease of 
Debt 
during the 
Year. 


28,493 
102,184 
2,350,423 
—508 ,225 
4,480,554 
17,661,390 
8,476,502 
7,683,414 
8,543 , 136 
8,683,795 
7,126,761 
2,628,117 
9,461,402 
2,944,191 
—1,734,129 
4,805,063 
23,695, 136 
14,245,842 
26,751,415? 


2,986,197 
3,349,086 
—10,222,101° 
—739,270! 
5,356,448 
818,810 

See eal aly 
14,289,000 
45,969,419 
12,338,267 
3,773,506 
—122,591 
-25 , 617,836 
21,695,225 
113 379 , 238 
165,780,088 
264,030, 127 
312,697,765 
38%, 646,970 
674,337,591 
92,010,360 
81,256,817 
31,641,067 
-35 , 993 ,594 
—345,589 
-27, 706,587 
—41 896,729 
-50, 984, 137 
-71,345 528 
47,740,746 


Taterast 
Paid 
on Debt. 


$ 


4,501,568 
4,907,014 
5,047,054 
5,165,304 
5,257,231 
5,209,206 
5,724,436 
6,590,790 
6,400,902 
6,797,227 
7,048 ,884 
7,194,734 
7,773,869 
7,594,145 
7,740,804 
7,668,552 
7,700,181 
9,419 ,482 
10,137,009 
9,682,929 
9,823 313 
10,148 ,932 
9,656,841 
9,584,137 
9,763,978 
9,806,888 
10,212,596 
10,466,294 
10,502,480 
10,645, 663 
10,516,758 
10,855,112 
10,699,645 
10,807,955 
10,975,935 
11,068,139 
11,128,637 
10,630,115 
10,814,697 
6,712,771 
10,973,597 
11,604,584 
13,098,161 
12,535,851 
12,259,397 
12,605,882 
12,893 ,505 
15,736,743 
21,421,585 
35,802,567 
47 ,845 ,585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 
139,551,520 
135,247,849 
137,892,735 
136,237,872 
134,789,604 
130,691,493 
129,675,367 
128,902,945 
124,989 , 950 
121,566,213 


Interest 
Received 
from 
Active 
Assets. 


$ 


126,420 
313,021 
383,956 
554,384 
488 ,042 
396,404 
610,863 
840,887 
798 ,996 
717,684 
605,774 
592,500 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 
1,001,193 
986 , 698 
1,997,936 
2,299,079 
990 ,887 
932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077,228 
1,086,420 
1,150,167 
1,217,809 
1,336,047 
1,370,001 
1,443 ,004 
1,513,455 
1,590,448 
1,683,051 
1,784,834 
1,892,224 
2,020,953 
2,236,256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235,746 
1,925,569 
2,256,648 
2,807,465 
1,668,773 
1,281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980,247 
3,358 ,210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 
17,086,981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 
16,465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535,086 
8,559,401 
10,937 ,822 
12,227,562 
13 ,518 , 205 


857 


Interest 
Paid 

, per 

capita, 


. SEE RONG NN ate aL pete ND BS DED IND NOINS Eat NS IE AROIRG NOIADINO NS etek os a fea po pen seal ee Poe 
S$ & 


1 The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. : , 
2 This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 


’ This amount includes $3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
4 This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., ¢. 6. 


5 Active assets only. 


6 Nine months. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.! 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given 
for recent years in Tables 17 and 18 of this chapter. In addition, through their 
retention of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the 
provinces which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing Govern- 
ments, entered Confederation raise considerable revenues through land sales, 
sales of timber, mining royalties, Jeases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie 
Provinces received from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. 
However, under recent legislation whereby the Prairie Provinces were given ¢on- 
trol of their natural resources, all the provinces of the Dominion were placed 
on an equal footing in the administration of natural resources within their 
boundaries and as regards revenues accruing therefrom. Further, under section 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority 
to impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to 
borrow money on the sole credit of the province. 

While the laisser fatre school of political thought was predominant through- 
out the country provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very 
moderate, as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for the provinces 
collectively, from Table 24. From the commencement of the twentieth century, 
however, the Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began 
to demand increased services from the Government, particularly in respect of 
education, sanitation, and public ownership and operation of public utilities. 
The performance of these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in 
the main to be raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be 
employed has been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties 
showing a considerably increased yield even within the comparatively short 
period of thirteen years from 1916 to 1929 covered by the statements compiled 
by the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics.2 The fact that provincial 


government is cheaper per head in the lazsser faire eastern provinces is evident. 


from Table 25, which gives the per capita ordinary revenue and expenditure for 
various fiscal years from 1881 to 1930. This, however, is not to be taken as 
evidence that the larger services rendered to the public in the western provinces 
are not worth what is being paid for them. 

For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial acccunts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students 
of provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various pro- 
vincial public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the 
revenues derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public 
lands, royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expen- 


1 Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance which may be 
obtained from the Dominion Statistician. For a list of these publications see Chapter XXVIII. 

2 The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1929 amounted in the aggregate to 
$13,657,536, as compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or a 13-fold increase in 25 years. The 
aggregate revenue raised by taxation of ccrporations, land. income and miscellaneous (exclu- 
sive of gasolene), increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $24,464,297 in 1929—a three-fold imcrease 
in 13 years. For the details for the years 1916 to 1926, see pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, 
pp. 788-793 of the 1926 Year Book and pp. 836-841 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 
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ditures on such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public 
works. As the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public 
accounts, a summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the 
Provincial Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In 
the 1927-28 edition an analysis was given of the public accounts of the provinces 
for their respective five fiscal years ended 1922 to 1926. The various items of 
receipts and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings, and a uni- 
form terminology was adopted. The result was given at pp. 836-841 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, which presented summary statements of the ordinary receipts and 
expenditures of each Provincial Government for each of the five provincial fiscal 
years from 1922 to 1926. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the 
amounts received and expended in each year under the respective headings for 
each province, as well as for the provinces collectively. The figures for the 
years from 1916 to 1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book and 
for 1921 on pp. 786-791 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 

In 1927 it was decided to commence a more exhaustive analysis of the 
finances of the provinces, including extraordinary as well as ordinary revenue and 
expenditure in tne survey. The difficulties experienced in making this analysis have 
been considerable, but the results, it is expected, will soon be available. 

Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure.—The total ordinary revenue of the 
nine provinces for their latest fiscal years for which final data are available, ended 
1929, was $183,598,024 as compared with $168,109,505 in 1928, $156,845,780 in 1927, 
$146,450,904 in 1926, $132,398,729 in 1925, $127,896,047 in 1924, $117,738,244 in 1923, 
$116,156,699: in 1922, $102,030,458 in 1921, $92,653,023 in 1920 and $50,015,795 in 
1916. The total ordinary expenditure in 1929 was $177,542,192 as compared with 
$165,538,910 in 1928, $152,211,883 in 1927, $144,183,178 in 1926, $136,648,242 in 1925, 
$135,159,185 in 1924, $132,671,095 in 1923, $112,874,954 in 1922, $102,569,515 in 
1921, $88,250,675 in 1920 and $53,826,219 in 1916. Thus the total ordinary revenue 
of the provinces shows an increase of 267 p.c. in the short space of 13 years, whiie 
the total ordinary expenditure shows an increase of 230 p.c. in the same period. 

Considering the individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1929 is that of 
Ontario, $64,549,718, Quebec being next with $39,976,283, and British Columbia 
third with $21,094,427. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $61,906,824, Quebec second with $35,964,487, and British 
Columbia third with $22,825,520. In 1929, British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, viz., $35.69, while Prince Edward Island had the 
lowest, $12.58. (For available figures for 1930, see tables). 

The Growth of Provincial Taxation.— Whereas in earlier years the Domin- 
ion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of 
the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly 
sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and rendered a resort to tax- 
ation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, 
the great increase in the functions of government sin¢e the commencement of 
the present century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount 
of taxation for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfor- 
tunately not available. Since that time provincial taxation has increased, 
according to the analyses made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from 
$15,718,146 in 1916 to $109,182,462 in 1929—a nearly seven-fold increase in 13 years, 

The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial. purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and per- 
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mits issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all 
provinces from automobile licensing amounted to $7,857,751. It increased to 
$9,290,900 in 1922; to $10,842,525 in 1923; to $11,944,242 in 1924; to $13,020,607 
in 1925; to $15,288,138 in 1926; to $15,822,339 in 1927; to $18,980,716 in 1928, 
and to $21,735,827 in 1929. 

The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further demonstrates the 
increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923 Manitoba and Alberta were the only 
provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 the 
five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia collected gasolene tax revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 
1925 the same provinces with Ontario added, collected $3,521,888. In 1926 all 
provinces, except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene taxes which amounted to 
$6,104,716, in 1927 to $7,615,907, and in 1928 to $9,151,735; in 1929, gasolene tax 
was collected in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017. 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic have increased considerably 
of late years. The adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in the 
majority of the provinces, has resulted in trading profits, licensing revenues, and 
permit fees, all of which-have swelled the provincial revenues. Prior to the 
adoption of government control such revenues were not available to the prov- 
inces. In 1925 the total revenue collected by all provinces from the liquor 
traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 it was $11,609,392, increasing to $16,793,656 in 1927. 
In 1928, it amounted to $22,755,212 and in 1929 to $27,599,687. The method of 
control varies somewhat as between provinces. In the majority of cases there 
are independent commissions or boards to administer the provincial liquor traffic 
acts, but the accounting and trading profits are shown somewhat differently in 
the various provincial public accounts reports. 

Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness of the 
provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabilities. In recent 
years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has steadily increased. 
The total for the nine provinces was $644,195,268 in 1923, $705,230,487 in 1924, 
$708,900,342 in 1925, $715,489,427 in 1926, $757,168,785 in 1927, $779,155,374 in 1928 
and $819,517,036 in 1929. This bonded indebtedness for 1929 was divided by 
provinces as follows:—P.E.I., $2,109,000; N.S., $50,072,847; N.B., $39,525,603 ; 
Que., $80,334,792; Ont., $350,563,845; Man., $77,316,136; Sask., $58,275,776; Alta., 
(net) $92,764,276; B.C., $77,482,736. The development of the principle of public 
ownership is largely responsible for the high bonded indebtedness in certain 
provinees, particularly in Ontario where the hydro-electric system and the pro- 
vincially-owned Temiskaming and Northern Ontario. Railway largely account for 
the bonded indebtedness of the province. The larger of these public utilities, 
the hydro-electric system, is, however, meeting from its revenues the interest 
on the indebtedness incurred in its construction. 

Interest Payments of the Provinces.—The interest payments of the Pro- 
vincial Governments have naturally increased in proportion to their growing 
indebtedness described above. In 1916, the first year for which aggregate figures 
are available on a comparable basis, the total interest payments of the provinces 
were $7,817,844; in 1921 they had risen to $19,818,266; in 1926 they were $37,366,- 
925 and in 1929 $41,207,090. The 1929 interest payments of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments were as follows:—P.E.I., $74,998; N.S., $2,270,269; N.B., $1,903,544; 
Que., $3,301,376; Ont., $19,038,262; Man., $4,026,694; Sask., $2,362,569 (funded 
debt only); Alta., $4,280,799; B.C. $8,948,579. 
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Fiscal Years of the Provinces. 


The fiscal years of the provinces end as 


follows:—P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30; N.B., Oct. 31; Quebec, June 30; 
Ontario, Oct. 31; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, April 30; Alberta and British 


Columbia, Mar. 31. 


24.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1930—continued on pp. 862-3. 


P.B.I. 

Fiseal Year. ; 

; Expendi- 

Receipts.) ““yure.2 

$ $ 

TSG Oaerapz.consslle cuter oss 270,559 | 299,867 
itlihoe, ee em 288,122 sie ,o95 
Niecy Ve Seeee een Rae 302,855 | 343,892 
Uy be, Se ee Se ae SD 385 ,014 406,236 
TRL rat anyseaiientc 395,473 506 , 666 
TVET ee ee, Reed 484,9791| 401,662! 
EC Bae a een ee Beep 403,013 | 442,767 
RG See a Ate 306,597 | 395,277 
TSO web oae Aho se 524,144 | 353,226 
LB TOR Slee enieies ork 326,274 | 331,632 
RST once rerctote ie tems bee ok 312,684 | 334,133 
LLL Ae Se Re, Ga 288,062 | 313,845 
TSSOF cost. Kiros te We 269,603 | 257,309 
1 Ecko bx iin iets SA 275.380" | 2261276 
Dhoni ae ae ee ae 233,465 | 257,228 
his ae ee eee ene See 2 228,169 | 270,477 
TRS ACN Wher wok 280,271 | 279,545 
1SSaen eee 248,222 | 266,318 
ASEH SG ooh 233,978 | 304,467 
ce teu/S ieee gee ee 241,736 | 288,052 
LS Shimer een aaeek 254,209 | 279,939 
1 be og ae A 234,635 | 263,605 
TROD aacs ewan ox: 224,882 | 305,799 
USAT 60 oy een eta 274,047 | 304,486 
ABO Metrcny Seeroecak 245,652 | 259,012 
SOS me Roehampton: 217,473 | 294,201 
1Sote.., See ee aes 282,468 | 280,596 
RGR MES evar aici vec QL ola SiO. ben 
TSO Gl ee se Sk ernie 273,496 | 287,631 
TBO TIES eke wteaw tiene 212,000) «ah; coe 
TSO Ree, & cottrt 276,183 | 301,700 
SGORA Ra eR se torits Sick 282,678 276,789 
ili ee ee 282,055 | 308,494 
TOOT eee co as oe 309 ,445 315 ,326 
LOO BARRE ER aos eo 324,670 | 324,185 
OOS Me eR rs distor dese 318,766 | 327,662 
oe 2-5 eee 307,730 | 356,120 
LOQB Ge AE he reps 3 2 313,445 | 334,734 
1906 Se Bee. . Se4 5 258 ,2357| 264,1357 
eS ae Se oe ae 350,479 346,081 
1OOB SS AES ksi 366,601 377,603 
TOO ee eae. Sco 6 be 535 375,374 | 366,938 
1S] ie eer 8 ok ais a 375,151 | 382,891 
LOU Dev oe i aks. 374,798 | 398,490 
1912 Re eM Risteshss 485 5658| 527,2208 
10a eset coche. 3 505,553 | 450,112 
LC eae eee 525,555 | 445,396 
Oe es Se ees 470,730-| 510,345 
TOLGera CRE DR Cow Ae 508,455 | 453,151 
AOA ok ee shad iasts oe 496,053 | 487,113 
jhLG ke ae Sy ea 514,475 | 484,416 
1919 Fe cee hes. oe 501,915 | 655,409 
TODD Ae xg A obbeets oi 740,973 | 660,774 
» DS ee a eee 769,719 694,042 
i Lai Rare) ee ae ee 748,888 | 687,241 
IO 2S eRe i ik «sie: 554,303 | 790,046 
ber Oe Se eae 738,431 | 715,882 
rs: Oe | 740,076.| 745,338 
che ee ee 832,551 | 756,114. 
Deer aie eteiatc ete a 836,748 | 870,427 
LD Speen nee 1,034,782 | 943,548 
LA 4 Nees, aa 1,083 ,571./1,033,315 
BOS tee hte wend a 1,148,749 '1,133,366 


Nj 


Receipts. 


$ 
466,181 
545,899 
601,373 
525,824 
687,695 
600,196 
686 ,826 
~ 616,350 
589 , 637 
562,800 
645 , 294 
394,205 
541,318 
476,445 
537,667 
563,864 
586,561 
613 ,026 
633,145 
656 , 639 
712,951 
668,774 
664,938 
661,541 
769,976 
682,567 
888 , 213 
835 455 
841,160 
832,240 
855,960 
876,828 
1,014,123 
1,090,230 
1,140,217 
1,243 581 
1,194,756 
1,324,531 
1,391,629 
1,438, 167 
1,783 ,467 
1,632,979 
1,592,363 
1,625,653 
1,870,056 
1,920,565 
1,885,458 
1,953,302 
2,165 ,338 
2,118,620 
2,332, 634 
3,280,313 
3,801,016 
4,586,840 
4,791,208 
5,317,335 
5,461,383 
4,467,484 
5,744,575 
6,517,073 
6,933,630 
7,390,410 
7, 682, 066 


8. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$ 
532,808 
518,296 
537 ,080 
600,344 
639 ,584 
608,919 
676,111 
714,803 
653 ,874 
588 , 942 
688 ,003 
503,051 
506,253 
494 582 
569,119 
541,099 
572,768 
620,700 
656,348 
664, 103 
668 ,400 
713 ,941 
710,497 
692 ,538 
822,462 
642,385 
862,842 
831,230 
853 ,893 
853 ,699 
849 ,330 
852,379 
937,261 
1,088 ,927 
1,087 ,403 
1,177,331 
1,161,456 
1,303 , 708 
1,375,588 
1,539,169 
1,624,760 
1,653 ,508 
1,725,914 
1,790,778 
1,832,075 
1,949,784 
2,098 ,893 
2,073,672 
2,152,773 
2,344,009 
2,573,797 
3,280,282 
3,916,848 
4,678,146 
4,791,998 
5,229,178 
5,579,525 
5,969,544 
6,327,043 
6,566,143 
7,543 ,078 
7,288 ,486 
7,900, 987 


N.B. 
: Expendi- 
Receipts. age! 
$ $ 
555,293 | 485,267 
469,000 | 518,849 
433,216 | 463,191 
451,076 438 ,407 
586,105 | 558,502 
568,550 | 540,486 
591,465 | 589,794 
608,099 | 679,814 
634,850 | 587,330 
618,113 650,233 
584,977 | 640,815 
526,685 616, 132 
675,285 | 609,671 
607,445 | 598,844 
643,710 | 614,236 
822,8893) 943,8243 
650,4664) 633,658 
617,570 | 584,473 
634 ,574 623 593 
665,819 667,647 
664,880 | 640,806 
651,031 | 637,051 
646,079 | 651,735 
612,762 | 680,813 
652,669 | 676,483 
130,800 | al 1d5 673 
619 ,2985| 661,521° 
687,437 | 684,635 
698,437 | 701,452 
745,203 | 727,187 
708,809 | 727,050 
764 ,439 749 ,644 
758,989 | 794,477 
1,031,267 910,346 
826,066 | 845,637 
801,410 816,295 
890,653 | 885,457 
865,637 | 874,420 
887,202 879 ,066 
969 , 939 960,093 
1,086,738 |1,042,196 
1,259,827 |1,255,382 
1,324,440 |1,317,876 
1,347,077 |1,403,547 
1,417,722 |1,409,049 
1,459,000 |1,446,963 
1,505,229 |1,493,774 
1,634,079 |1,626,634 
1,580,419 |1,568,340 
1,572,814 |2,166,904 
2,357,909 |2,399, 062 
2,182,420 |2,595,937 
3,100,892 |2,969 323 
2,892,905 |3,432 512 
3,226,727 |2,985,877 
3,479,783 |3,648,273 
3,725,286 |3,835,522 
3,556,330 |4,112,569 
4,206,853 |4,078,775 
5,096,446 |4,636,157 
5,290,098 |5,393 ,784 
5,991 (375 |6,521,575 
6,513,285 '7,357, 020 


Quebec. 
Expendi- 


Receipts. cane 


$ $ 
1,529,843} 1,181,932 
1,654,510} 1,319,840 
1,653,993} 1,581,251 
1,632,032} 1,575,545 
1,698,331} 1,595,653 
1,795,749} 1,707,356 
1,983,603} 1,908,283 
2,036,869) 2,060,779 _ 
2,329,868] 2,283,025 
2,397,383] 2,471,553 
2,018,482] 2,577,171 
2,201,215] 2,715,549 
2,342,412) 2,830,023 
3,191,779] 3,566,612 
3,419,371] 3,628,229 
2,755,707] 3,096,943 
2,823,565} 3,124,620 
2,926,148] 2,936,734 
2,949,562] 3,032,607 
2,965,567} 3,288,798 
2,738,768] 3,365,032 
3,628,544) 3,543,619 
3,537,407] 3,894,413 
3,457,144) 4,095,520 
3,458,404] 4,446,640 
4,373,363] 3,907,445 
4,258,728) 4,267,946 
4,221,687! 4,189,985 
4,327,910} 4,099,707 
3,877,466] 4,892,282 
4,176,140) 4,415,370 
4,223,579) 4,201,023 
4,451,578] 4,433 ,386 
4,563 432] 4,516,554 
4,515,170] 4,490,677 
4,699,773] 4,596,061 
4,880,687] 4,795,469 
5,039,001] 4,989,906 
5,340,167) 5,179,817 
5,270,595} 4,767,070 
6,016,616] 4,980,919 
6,082,187) 5,539,880 
6,571,944) 5,627,755 
7,032,745} 6,424,900 
8,070,109) 7,386,680 
8,382,737] 7,953,985 
9,000,377) 8,624,368 
9,597,926] 8,710,516 
9,647,984] 9,436,687 
10,441,114] 9,907,672 
13 ,806 ,892}11,671,830 
12,666 ,352}12,371,131 
14,472 ,651/13 520,740 
15 ,914,521)14, 624,088 
21,609 ,396}16,575,977 
21,634, 642)19, 930,276 
23,170, 733}21, 567,293 
25,021 ,329}23 629,390 
27,206 ,335}26, 401,480 
30,924, 997|29,078, 703 
34,807 ,783}32 821,226 
39,976, 283/35 , 964,487 


19 months only. 2Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. %14 months. 4In- 
cludes $250,000, proceeds of bonds for funding floating debt. 
months. 7Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. 


year. Subject to revision. 


5For 9 months ended September 30. 610 
8Fifteen months, owing to change of fiscal 
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24._Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1930—continued. 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Fiscal Year. 
Receipts. | Expenditure.| Receipts. | Expenditure.| Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,250,208 1,179,269 - = ‘= = 
2,625,179 1,445,752 - - = = 
2,500,696 1,578 ,977 - - - - 
2,333,180 1,816,784 - - = - 
3,060,748 2,217,555 - - - - 
3,141,298 3,099,634 - 138 , 658 = - 
8,446,348 3,883,702 24,6115 61,1775 - ~ 
8,156,606 SB Oliso22 74,534 133 ,390 - - 
2,589,085 3,152,365 150 ,0106 145 , 2486 - - 
2,502,449 3,131,998 99 ,608 92,958 - - 
2,284,656 2,914,864 98 ,864 107,926 - - 
2,287,951 2,954,712 135,311 151,086 - - 
2,584,152 2,531,166 118 ,867 185,109 2 - 
2,788,747 2,592,800 121,867 226,808 - - 
2,880,450 2,931,825 255,208 232,189 - - 
2,439,941 2,900,035 376,863 386,071 - - 
2,820,555 8,207,890 302,962 501,710 - - 
3,005,921 3,040,139 150, 7285 229 ,2785 - - 
3,148,660 2,181,450 485 ,326 448, 002 = - 
3,527,578 3,454,372 506,890 520,190 = - 
3,602,862 3,544,835 841 , 8946 758, 1396 = - 
4,464,031 4,578,982 583,795 588 ,467 = - 
8,434,259 3,907,428 585,709 708 ,302 - - 
4,138,589 4,158,460 590,484 664,432 - - 
4,662,922 4,068,257 605 , 288 832,890 ce - 
4,091,914 3,907,145 633,116 798,188 - ~ 
3,453,163 3,839 339 613 ,094 699,319 = = 
8,585,300 3,758,595 703,172 704, 946 = - 
3,490,671 3,703 ,380 665,353 763,158 = - 
4,139,848 3,767,676 683 , 706 780,109 - ~ 
3,710,928 3,864,971 936,604 837,888 = - 
4,103,478 3,717,404 776,234 972,462 - - 
4,192,940 4,003 ,729 905 ,331 1,085,405 - - 
4,466,044 4,038 ,834 1,008 ,653 988 ,251 - - 
4,291,083 4,345 ,004 1,443 256 - 1,248,128 = - 
5,466,653 4,888,983 1,352,218 1,262,292 - - 
6,128,358 5,267,453 1,486,667 1 oo = = 
6,016,176 5,396,017 1,860,900 1,398 ,431 618 ,4321 118, 6021 
7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089 ,652 1,572,691 1,441, 2582 1,364,3522 
8,320,419 7,714,246 2,118,784 1,824,381 = - 
8 ,602 , 903 8,557,065 2,891,582 2,534,794 1,844 371 2,091,613 
7,477,921 7,545,040 3,376,893 2,752,774 2,199 ,984 2,654,690 
8,891,005 8,887,520 3,847 ,322 3,234,941 ° 2,514,698 2,220,866 
9,370,834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002 ,826 2,699 ,603 2,575,145 
1912 10,042,001 10,287,992 7,046,675 4 339 ,540 4,385,831 4,255,850 
1913 11,183 ,3802 10,868,026 5,788 ,070 5,314,849 4,668,754 4,656,800 
1914 11,121,382 11,819,311 5,512,163 5,638 ,659 6,372 ,5404 5,823 ,9804 
1915 12,975,732 12,704,362 5,472,955 - 6,026,596 5,024,936 5,368 ,649 
1916 13 ,841 , 339 12,706 333 5 ,897 ,807 6,147,780 4,801,064 5,258,756 
1917 18,269,597 16,518 ,223 6,292,986 6,860,355 5,631,910 5,553 ,965 
1918 19,270,122 17,460,404 6,723 ,013 7,007,020 7,797,153 6,828,596 
1919 20,692, 1663 21,464,575 8,613 ,364 8,497 ,942 8,333,759 8,125,203 
g AS PUTA cn ee ee 25,981,5178 25,880,843 9,870,710 10,602,955 9,903 ,885 8,707 ,833 
LOD Ree eerste 30,411, 3963 28,579,688 9,358 ,956 10,063 ,139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
1922 39,725,3703 37 ,458 3957 7,940,457 8,381,667 11,801,894 13,322,120 
1923 34,818 , 7298 49 305,439 10,078,730 10,616,567 12,576,763 12,886,544 
1924 41,721,9618 48 ,866 ,569 10,926,634 10,455,187 12,520,411 (12,449,150 
1925 48,013 ,8528 51,462,178 7,866 ,5198 6,824, 1558 12,378,755 12,498 ,933 
1926 52,039 ,8553 DleZOLarOl 10,582 ,537 10,431,652 13,317,398 13 ,212 ,483 
1927 55,306,225 55,763,689 11,592,758 10,446,285 13,050,217 12,962,217 
1928 58,426,983 58,198,746 10,962,317 11,103,109 13,564,893 13 ,449 , 632 
1929 64,549,718 61,906,824 12,150,490 12,344,493 16,096,666 15,971,231 
193010 57,348,291 57, 989,353 13,922,135 13,802, 934 16,561, 5289 17,079, 7049 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Fourteen months ended Feb. 28, 1907. %Includes 
capital revenue for lands which cannot be separated. ‘Fourteen months ended April 30. 5Six months. 
6Highteen months. ‘Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. ®%For 8 months. Certain 
minor items, amounting to about $700,000, shown in previous years, have been excluded from the 1930 
“rovincial accounts. 1°Subject to revision. 
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24.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1930—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for All Provinces.§ 
Fiscal Year. 
Receipts. Expenditure.| Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TS68 Gt seek - - - - 5,072 ,084 3,679,148 
iS) 21 i a oh - - - - 5,583 ,310 4,115,390 
ESTO) creer 28 - - - - 5,492,133 4,504,391 
Sd, ect 8 onan - - 191,8206 97,6928 5,518,946 4,935,008 
Bde Wat oi ke - - 327,216 432 ,083 6,755,568 5,950,043 
TOI Bo antes weir Os = - 370,150 372,169 6,960,922 6 ,868 ,884 
lowe. Seat Ae ~ - 372,418 583 ,360 7,508 ,284 8,145,194 
IQTG eee ee. - - 301,241 Je 614,659 7,150,296 8,216,244 
YN OF ee ROM ~ - 381,120 728,310 7,198,714 7,903 ,378 
DSuilsre Sotelo eiesanee: - - 408 ,348 685,046 6,914,975 7,952 ,362 
USFE Peace ee - - 430,786 514,879 6,375,743 7,777,791 
ERT Aa oe oe ces rae, - - 213 ,0586 186, 7156 6,046 ,487 7,441,090 
f hsto Dik Cle a fn tome oa - - 390,908 446,575 6,922,545 7,366,106 
Voted heeacse Spot Bane - - 397,085 378,779 7,858 , 698 8,119,701 
ER ee grb ita ca ie - - 405 ,583 474,428 8,375,454 8,707,254 
TSR Ss os a cavaten - - 425,808 594,102 7,613,241 8,732,551 
ESBS aaa een er - - 503,174 590,629 7,957,554 8,910,820 
SBE, evict eioetress - - 600 ,399 655,438 8,162,014 8,333 ,080 
TRS Bre scts cto cetera: - - 514,720 VPA AU 8,599,965 8,054,678 
dh ey fete a, Aan ae et - - 537,335 731,307 9,101,564 9,614,469 
dots {atin Mae Speen - - 598 ,252 788 ,955 9,413,816 10,046,106 
th oko a Le ene nN - on 698 ,055 857,545 10,928,865 11,183,210 
TOO oon tec: - - 835 , 463 954,021 9,928,737 11,132,195 
TSB ao ak oe en - - 959 ,248 1,032,104 10,693 ,815 11,628,353 
TROD eee, - = 1,020,002 1,430,920 11,414,913 12,536,664 
TROS & Fintan - = 1,019,206 1,431,438 11,748,516 11,692,475 
ROA ie NA: - - 821,660 1,514,405 10,936,624 12,125,968 
TSO Deters itech. - - 896,025 1,905,924 11,206,390 12,386,492 
IROGs FRSA kt ‘ = = 989,765 1,614,723 11,286,792 12 ,023 ,944 
LO site Se. - - 1,383,018 1,569,071 11,934,061 12,900,776 
Eo ry aan Seas & - == 1,439 ,623 2,001,032 12,104,247 12,997,341 
TS0Ghar et Re - - 1,531,639 2,156,474 12,558 ,875 12,926,175 
Dees AE - - 1,544,108 1,831,205 13,149,125 13 398 ,957 
LOO1 ok eee tes - = 1,605,920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14,146,059 ~ 
IGO2 oe cicistets et - = 1,807,925 DOS TOs 14 348 ,387 14,878 ,407 
1GO3 2 2hGs tae - - 2,044,630 3,393,182 15,927,031 16,461,806 
OVATE ates cae - - 2,638 ,260 2,862,794 LY Sy fa 16,600,482 
TOOD AEs cct eee ec 635 ,9761,2 162 ,7231,2 2,920,462 2,302,418 19,594,560 16,880,959 
LQUG Heed, heroes 1,425 ,0592 1,485 ,9142 3,044,442 2,328,126 23,027,122 21,169,868 
AB Uf Giese Pe wares 2,081 ,8282 2,450 ,3752 4,444 594 2,849 ,480 24,994,805 22,450,895 
TOO Fee edhe 2,849 ,6502 2,823 ,8312 5,979,055 3,686,350 31,420,983 27,719,131 
EGOS Som ak oe acces 37100, 1272 2,650,441 4 ,664,5013 3,749 ,1713 30,205 ,393 28,167,824 
FS RUS ee Sa 2,488 4032 4,002,394 8,874,742 6,382,993 36,480,071 33,783 , 150 
IOAT oes toes Se 3,309 , 1532 3,437 ,088 10,492,892 8,194,803 40,705,948 38,144,511 
ISTO Seis cet. 4,100,1132 3,956 ,552 10,745,709 11,189,024 48,163,781 45,183,992 
ONS e Sseke ehahe4 5,399,905 5,225,584 12,510,215 15), 412)-322 51,819,101 53,278,425 
EAC Seas eee 55255 ,276 5,401,595 10,479 ,259 15,762,912 51,657,239 57,108,888 
OM eee. chee. 5,143 ,590 5,714,032 7,974,496 11,942,667 50,247,746 54,677,473 
BU Salt oe ae eae 5,281,695 6,018 ,894 6,291,694 10,083 ,505 50,015,795 53,826,219 
EON Wi Gree a> ORS deem 6,260,103 6,752,504 6,906,784 9,531,740 57,989 ,984 60,122,485 
TOLS:. crcriya oe ower 7,660,762 8,303 ,808 - 8,882,845 9,023,269 69,345,305 66,052,909 
EO teeta ches nts 9,642,739 9,525,749 10,931,279 9,887,745 76,844,307 76,403,973 
TOG. F528 35 Ge 10,919,776 10,423 ,356 13,861,603 11,568,003 92,653 ,023 88 250,675 
GOT ors vcae os aso ol 11,086,937 13,109 ,304 15,219,264 15,236,931 102,030,458 102,569,515 
NAS eh ae ae he 9,324,890 11,235,192 16,987,869 17 ,436 ,487 116,156,699 112,874,954 
1OOSE ae Shehns~ is 10,419 , 146 10,990,830 18,758,864 19,273 ,9424 | 117,738,244 132,671,095 
LIE at ae aa 10,505,627 11,174,690 19,124,580 20,515,3674 | 127,896,047 135,159,185 
Tae yee es 11,531,026 11,249 ,323 18 ,823 ,358 20,156,7024 | 132,398,729 136 , 648 ,242 
1) ee eee 11,912,128 11,894,328 20,608,672 19 ,829,5224 | 146,450,904 144,183,178 
UR 478 oe Oo eh a 12,263 ,401 12,479,381 20,257,916 19,408 ,8814 | 156,845,780 152,211,883 
Lo ae 16,149 ,8967 15 ,870,1337 20,939,123 20,215,6554 | 168,109,505 165,538,910 
MZ. © a cteva- cep oa 15,265,084 13,686,261 21,094,427 22,825 ,5204 | 183,598,024 177,542,192 
TOS OSs eee sineki 15, 829, 865 15,492, 885 25,498, 409 25, 066, 9894 - = 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Includes small sums of capital revenue and 
expenditure which cannot be separated. %Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year.4Includes 
sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). ‘See footnotes to figures for 
individual provinces when using these columns. ‘Six months. ‘7Fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. 
8Subject to revision. 
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25.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1936. 
Nortr.—As this table is based upon Table 24, those using it should refer to that table for totals and for 


explanatory notes. 
(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


: -.- 1 [Average 
Prince New : British 
: Nova - | Mani- | Saskat- for All 
Fiscal Year. ie Scotia. aa Quebec. |Ontario. toba. |chewan. Alberta. wires Pro- 
vinces 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LS flere eter 4-09 1-36 1-57 1-36 1-44 - - - 5-29 1-53 
TSS esn ce apr ee 2-53 1-08 1-90 2-35 1-45 1-96 - ~ 8-03 1-82 
TSO Tee eee 2-50 1-47 1-91 2-32 1-96 3-88 ~ ~ 9-77 2-21 
LOOT ars ene 3-00 Dio. 3-12 Delt. 2-05 3°95 - - 8-99 2-62 
LO eee ae 4-00 3-30 3-83 3-50 3-71 9-€5 5-48 8-84 | 26-73 5-65 
NICO heres ae cae Ree oa 5-59 4.27 4-28 4-43 5-08 10-65 7:41 10-64 13-76 6-23 
LOWE ee cee 5-49 4-16 4-22 4.72 6-61 11-14 8-42 12-17 14-68 7-10 
TOUS ee ae core 5-72 4-55 6-27 6-14 6-87 11-68 11-28 14-38 18-36 8-34 
WTO KS kk gt Bape eae eat 5-61 6-35 5-74 5-54 Pa 14-67 11-69 17-50 | 21-99 9-08 
197 Ope ter a ee 8-32 7-31 8-08 6:23 8-99 16-49 13-47 19807 ee -14 10-75 
1S Dat bay See ee AR 8-69 8-76 7:46 6-74 10-37 15-34 15-56 18-84 29-01 11-63 
1 tiene Gees Beh 9-47 9-09 8-24 9-01 13-35 12-66 15-17 15-41 | 31-76 12-95 
1923 ee ee: 7:43 10-03 8-80 8-87 11-53 15-81 15-78 16-78 | 34-48 12-98 
LOQAIe Serer kam 8-42 10-23 9-33 9-34 13-63 16-89 15-36 16-49 | 34-58 13-88 
1020 ee Petts 6 8-48 8-32 8-82 9-93 15-47 11-98 14-86 17-69 | 33-58 14-16 
19D Gara C ee eee 9-57 10-64 10-33 10-62 16-54 16-56 | 16-23 19-61 36-26 15-62 
1 SN Aare A ae Aan, Bie 9-65 12-00 12-40 11-88 17-67 17-92 15-61 19-88 35°23 16-50 
[OO Ree e nen es 11-98 12-68 1275 13-15 18-09 16-74 15-94 | 25-56 | 35-92 17°43 
1920 Reese eee 12-58 13-43 14-29 14-86 19-73 18-32 18-57 | 23-63 | 35-69 18-76 
1OSOUM RSs Ree ee 13-39 13-87 15-38 -! 17-31 20-73 18:78 | 23:98 | 42-71 - 
(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

1S Plaga aa ee stots 4-32 1-55 1-54 1-32 1-12 - - ~ 2-70 1-36 
TSS ere tenths cee 2:40 1-12 1-87 2-63 1-35 3-64 - = 7-66 1-88 
TSI Re ea Bee ce 2-77 1:54 2-12 Dev 1-97 4-36 - - 10-51 2-41 
ADO Tea. sptciaecte Execs 3-05 2:37 2-75 2-74 1-85 3-87 - - 12-80 2-63 
hit ese eet aie 4-25 3-64 3:99 3-20 3-92 8-68 5-23 9-18 | 20-87 5-29 
19 1G:e9. hres ee ces 4-98 4-25 4-25 4-33 4-67 11-10 8-12 12-12 | 22-05 6-71 
19 iasewe hw ee 5-39 4-60 5-82 4-48 5-97 12-15 8-30 13-12 | 20-26 7°36 
IGS feaskss be 5-39 5-02 6-38 5-19 6-23 12-69 9-88 15-59 18-65 7:94 
1919 een cee ce. 7:33 6-35 6-83 5-41 7-54 14-48 11-39 17-28 19-89 9-03 
192 Uae eres eo ee 7-42 7-53 7-73 5-82 8-96 17-72 12-85 18-30 22-65 10-24 
19D Tess urd crs. ces 7°83 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 16-49 16:04 | 22-28} 29-05 11-69 
LQ 2D ee eis 5. Wes sb Cad 9-08 7-62 6-91 12-59 13-37 VieaZ 18-57 32-58 12-60 
102 Suess rete, Sete: 8-98 9-87 9-22 8-17 16-33 16-65 16-17 17-70 | 35-43 14-63 
1ODA ee tts tere ee 8-16 10-46 9-60 8-69 15-96 16-16 15-27 Nie54- | se -t0 14-67 
1925 emer sc ec oe 8-54 11-12 10-20 9-38 16-58 10-40 15-00 17-26 35-96 14-61 
192.62 % seers. eee 8-69 11-72 10-02 10-31 16-29 16-32 16-10 19-58 34-89 15-38 
192 Grete oe « a 10-04 12-09 11-28 Cle7 17-50 16-15 15-51 20-23 33-75 16-01 
192 Sieh coer Mens Ss 10-92 13-79 13-00 12-40 18-02 16-95 15-80 | 25-11 34-68 17-16 
192 Qe. meee toe ce 12-00 13-24 15-55 13-37 18-92 18-61 18-43 21-19 | 38-62 18-15 
TOS OL ees y.n. 13-21 14-26 | 17-38 -—| 17-50 | 20-56 19:36 | 23:34 | 41-99 ~ 


1 (Subject to revision. 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.1 

The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for | 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada, and after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established through- 
out the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849.2 Under the 
division of powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion 


1 Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch issues statements on “Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities 
of 10,000 Population and Over’’, on “Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’? and an ‘‘Assessment 
Valuations of Municipalities’. For a list of publications see Chapter XXVIII, Section 1, under 
Finance’’. 

2 For a brief outline of the rise ef the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book. 
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and the Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, 
being a local matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ con- 
siderably with regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince 
Edward Island the only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlotte- 
town and six incorporated towns. In Nova Scotia there are no rural municipali- 
ties smaller than counties. In British Columbia six of the 33 cities have fewer 
than 1,000 people, while there are no towns at all and only twelve villages; again, 
in the same province the rural districts are mainly administered from the pro- 
vincial capital, there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as 
yet been organized into rural municipalities, where the taxes are levied, collected 
and expended by the Provincial Government. Such districts, however, may be 
regarded as on the way to become self-governing rural municipalities and their 
statistics are therefore included in Table 26, which gives statistics of the 
number and types of municipalities in 1929, except that the New Brunswick 
figures are for 1921. 


26.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 1929. 


Rast Local esa No. 


Province. Cities. Towns. | Villages. | Counties. en Teapre ye; iets 

pallies. | Districts. palities. 

Prinee Edward Island........ 1 6 - - - - 7 
INO VA COtlaes ch cae wee aed 2 43 - - 24 - 69 
New Brunswick!............. 3 De 4 15 = - 45 
One oer. Me TEE. eRe Bee.) 24 98 293 74 1,003 - 1,492 
Ontario Pil 145 154 382 5733 - 937 
MMANIGOLe sok erate nce 4 30 21 - 120 - 175 
PaAskatCHOwaAN..|...% sgt os te 8 80 3824 - 302 18 790 
Usa Greyc eite <8 & Tk rr) eras ae oe 6 54 1375 - 167 2296 593 
BritismhiColum bias... <2. 33 - 12 - 28 - 73 
Canatate cos. cc: 168 479 1,003 127 2217 247 4,181 


1 From census returns of 1921. 2 There are 44 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united 
for municipal purposes. 3 Officially known as townships. ‘4 Includes six summer resort villages. 5 Includes 
five summer resort villages. ® Year 1926. 


Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of 
municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities; 
though in certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on 
are also taxed. General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills 
on the dollar of the assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces the values 
of improvements made to real property are often rated at a very low figure, 
e.g. in Saskatchewan, where the taxable valuations of buildings are about 10 p.c. 
of the taxable valuations of lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 20 
p.c. of the taxable valuations of lands, as shown in Table 27. 

There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as between 
provinces, as between classes of municipalities and as between municipalities of 
the same class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in 
the special report of the Bureau on “ Assessment Valuations by Provinces”. 

Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the 
Equalization Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among 
the various rural municipalities. 
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Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, for 1928 and 1929. 


2%. 


Taxable Real Property. 


Province. =F 
Land. Buildings. Total. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Hdwardisland eaters et: eee eee 1928 - - 31,658,612 
1929 oa - 30, 842,925 
INOVa OCOLILS2 ater: ded occa: ene eee oe eco 1928 - - 136,293 ,1363 
1929 ~ — | 136,915,4544 
IN ow BrunswiCk.tc. tier ta haere Sa Ry ater cite fo nore 1928 - - | 153,272,949 
1929 ~ - 158, 569, 642 
ELIE] OLS Oak et iniaedrieerm ate + ac geanmli ot Stun aaa ee 5 cemrareers tan otto: 1928 - — |1,986,767 ,363 
1929 - — |2,354, 494, 461 
Ontario Mees 5. 5 Pets Sede s Bae. CA teed «a Mee tee aoe 1928]1,279,230,900 |1,3822,454,777 |2,601,685 ,677 
1929]1, 291,803,654 |1,383,517,323 |2,675, 320,977 
Blasttobi ssc v4 ede tS soe ee ae Ae eles = - | 539,913,667 
1929 - = 540, 852,995 
SAS KAUCMS Wallaeators caterer oreo een RTO eee eee eee 1928] 960,280,278 99,122,626 |1,059 402,904 
1929] 974,028,206 109,745,019 |1,083, 773, 225 
AN pertad ces ih ce Re aie Ue toe fo ee Be a 1928) 508,294,910 101,201,629 609 ,496,539 
. 1929) 454,224,514 107, 405, 626 561, 630, 140 
Brivis OlUm Dine rae eee eee eee 1928) 303,152,779 331,448 ,235 634,601,014 
1929} 307,514, 698 352, 814, 469 660,329, 167 
Totals, All Provinces...................... 1928/3, 659, 958,867 1) 1,854,227, 267 117, 753,091, 8613 
1923/3,027,571, 0721/1, 953, 482, 437 1/8, 202, 728, 9864 
Other Total 
Province. hey Income. Taxable Taxable sania 
Oper ye Valuations. Valuations. OPerL y's 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 1928 8,056,471 971,939 77,282 40,764,304 1,799,500 
1929 6,820, 658 536, 020 75, 850 38, 275, 453 1,944,000 
INOV2) SCOMAal 1.4. eee 1928 24,124, 2343 eso noon - 162 ,084 , 7413 40,619,145 
1929] 24,118, 7444 1,698, 5724 — | 162,638,650 40,135,244 ~ 
New Brunswick........... 1928) 28,269,506 | not shown —| 181,542,455 | not shown 
1929 28,597,163 not shown - 187,166,805 not shown 
QUO DEC ict ose ee oe 1928 - - 14,640,086 |2,001,407,449 630,835,391 
1929 - - 14,791,807 |2,369, 286, 268 637,990,363 
On aTIO =e eee ee eee 1928 = 106,026,692 207,221,703 |2,914,934,0726| 477,639,396 
1929 — | 119,218,961 | 219,323,197 |3,013,863,135°%| 488,724,668 
Manitoba. io )t, Serie Sake 1928 9 642,296 - 9,759 ,756 559,315,719 144,748,168 
1929 10, 296, 733 - 10,439, 762 561,589, 490 144,991,311 
Saskatchewan............. 1928 - 1,987,024 42,230,632 |1,103,620,560 - 
1929 - 2,473, 3847 45,599,072 |1,131, 845, 681 - 
PGP: sae ee ee 1928 149,629 - 6,784,264 616,430,432 
1929 - ~ 8,981,640 | 570,611,780 
British Columbia.......... 1928 - - - 634,601,014 77,501,143 
1929 - - - 660,329, 167 81,303,065 
Totals, All Provinces .1$28 70, 242,1363) 110,725,186 230,713,723 |8,214, 700, 7463/1,373, 142, 743 
1623} 69,833,2984) 123,926,9374| 299,211,328 |8, 695,606,429 |1, 395, 088, 651 


1 Less the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Manitoba. 2 Personal property and income assessments 
for cities are for Sydney only. 3 Including $72,160 exempted property not separable. 4 Including $94,120 
exempted property not separable. ® Local Improvement Districts not included. In addition assess- 
ments for schools only were: townships $3,742,872, towns and villages $22,428,159 and cities $82,843,163 in 
1928; and townships $2,730,538, towns and villages $23,719,597 and cities $92,401,140 in 1929. 7$256,400 is 
by special franchise. 
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Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom 
period of 1900-12, and again during the period of inflation between 1917 and 
1920. The bonded indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 
in 1913 to $451,936,592 in 1929, while that of Quebec municipalities increased 
from $132,078,584 in 1914 to $293,557,500 in 1929, and a proportionate increase 
took place in other provinces. The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of 
all classes of municipalities is shown by provinces in Table 28. The figures show 
that there was an increase for 1929 over 1928 in each of the provinces with the 
exception of Nova Scotia. In Saskatchewan net debenture debt is shown for all 
municipalities in 1923 to 1926, while in 1927, 1928 and 1929 the statistics represent 
gross debenture debt. In Alberta the statistics given represent principally net 
debenture debt in 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928, while in 1929 gross debenture 
debt is given. All other provinces give total debenture debt throughout. 


28.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 


1923-1929. 
Province. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SA Se ah ae Mel 1,290,800} 1,148,550} 1,163,050) 1,247,545) 1,452,425) 1,515,125) 1,598,624 
Nova Scotia...| 24,248,782] 25,348,664) 25,722,635) 26,281,152] 28,381,616) 29,049,412) 29,029,119 
NB Jao gs ahs gros 7,974,362] 17,350,225) 10,660,863) 17,091,550) 15,707,699} 19,365,535] 21,129,540 
Quebec......... 214,260,791} 230,424,908] 231,358,779] 246,541,730] 260,485,420) 278,864,744| 293,557,500 
Ontario....:...| 376,512,002} 430,010,501) 405,178,853] 413,474,813] 434,464,056] 435,912,807) 451,936,592 
Manitoba...... 73,908,963) 73,944,105) 79,211,867} 80,716,272) 83,017,302] 85,€51,906] 85,901,404 
Saskatchewan..} 51,719,648} 49,448,911) 46,732,040} 44,769,529) 54,361,158] 53,092,330) 54,913,100 
Alberta........] 70,999,611) 65,414,317} 57,908,593} 56,950,712] 62,414,660} 63,428,853) 78,473,392 
ho Gen ee 96,273,987| 96,106,151] 99,055,201] 102,853,228) 107,376,118] 110,124,819] 118,483,618 
Totals..... 917,188,946) 989,191,332) 956,991,881) 989,926,531) 1,047,610,454|1,077,005,531/1,135,022,889 


1The figures for 1923 are for Charlottetown, Summerside and Montague only; for 1924, Charlottetown 
and Kensington; for 1925, Charlottetown, Kensington and Montague, and for 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 
returns were made by all urban municipalities. 

2New Brunswick figures are for 1 city, 6 towns and 6 counties in 1923; 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages 
and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1925; 3 cities, 18 towns, 1 village and 
15 counties in 1926; 3 cities, 23 towns, 4 villages and 15 counties in 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


29.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and over, 1929. 


Total Grand 
P Assessed Grand Total Grand Total 
Province and City. Area. 1 opu- | Value of Total E di Total sabiliti 
ation. Taxable Recvipts xpendi- kote Liabilities. 
P 5 tures. i 
roperty. 
acres. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown....... 830 | 12,750 | 7,493,878 252,282 252,027 | 2,056,295 | 1,560,354 
Nova Scotia— 
SRT: Gy er 4.4001) 58,3722) 44,196,300 2,876,023 2,876,023 | 17,486,942 | 17,486,942 
SEyiiutc, go ee a re 3,7301| 22,5452] 12,699, 860 1,235,014 1,285,015 5, 224,596 5,224,597 
inea DAys.. .c...0.5- 6,2002) 17,0072} 5,047,501 697, 380 765,152 2,216,565 1,664, 970 
New Glasgow........ 2,640) 11,5004) 5,820,050 330, 884 326,423 1,320,390 912,450 
PAPO OTEG los Sct dc-s ac osc 2,5001) 10,0001} 3,960,340 309, 905 316, 248 1,710,683 | 1,028,939 
New Brunswick— 
pain¢wohn-.......... 13,440 | 60,0003] 51,491,400 | 2,913,589 | 2,968,460 | 11,656,409 | 8,934,408 
Monetonte. Fe: cc. 2,093 | 21,080 | 23,409,195 1,325, 904 1,325, 903 5,506, 884 5,081,158 
Wreuericpou......... 17,36041 8,114% 8,145,058 415,890 416,463 | - 1,208,559 791,560 


For footnotes see end of table, page 868. 
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29.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with a 
Population of 10,000 and over, 1929—concluded. 


Total 
; J Popu. | Assessed Grand 
Province and City. | Area. 1: he Value of Total 
poe Sa Taxable Receipts. 
Property. 
acres. No. $ $ 
Quebec— 
Montreal......... 32,155 |1,071,057 |1,190,274,064 |105, 503, 380 
Quebec........... 5,754 | 136,172 |114,046,001 | 12,647,089 
Verdumi.. 2es465 4 1,426 | 51,140 | 34,362,920 | 1,453,287 
Three Rivers..... 2,580 | 39,000 | 22,666,438 | 2,633,032 
Sherbrooke...... 3,104 27,959 | 25,826,935 | 2,769,613 
Hull 5 ga teka sie TeSone S 4,000 27,886 | 21,461,345 957,930 
Outremont....... 975 26,100 | 38,829,457 | 1,573,825 
Westmount....... 976 25,000 | 68,882,022 | 2,623,698 
Lachine.......... 2,996 | 18,250 | 25,316,253 974, 388 
Shawinigan Falls} 1,280 | 14, 200 | 20,983,395 545,894 
St. Hyacinthe.... 1,091 | 13,500 | 6,567,320 461, 698 
ae eres 1,331 12,476 | 9,445,600 531,784 
BBWS penta ere 2,222 11,808 | 5,863,434 242,132 
Chicoutimi....... 1,200} 11,284) 7,335,450 498,094 
Joliette..... pee: 1,288 10,830 | 5,593,690 236, 836 
Thetford Mines. . 2,080 10,702 | 6,164,000 211,933 
Jonquiére........ 1,800 10,400 | 5,208,180 386, 559 
Sorel eres: 2,000 10,200 |} 4,574,825 304,312 
Valleyfield....... 358 10,122 | 4,432,300 308, 562 
Ontario— 
LOrOntO: tc <=: 17,830 | 585,628 |968,532,329 | 38,106,750 
Hamilton. 3..<.. 8,804 | 134,566 |158,627,112 | 8,335,065 
Ottawa..!...--<.. 4,120 | 122,781 |152,144,526 | 6,356,174 
Windsor $ii5225% 3,209 68,569 | 81,814,225 | 4,422,969 
Tsqndon: tras. aos. 7,212 68,404 | 80,629, 204 3,544,028 
Brantiordes .o.a- 3,159 29,287 | 27,747,750 | 1,573,137 
Kitchener...... 2,996 28,282 | 23,846,331 1,536, 831 
Fort William..... 9,855 24,786 | 31,433,875 | 1,532,383 
Oshawa tenn con - 3,356 24,194 | 15,435,895 | 1,045,676 
St. Catharines.... 1,860 24,094 | 23,014,900 | 1,394,156 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 4,900 22,322 | 18,814,111 | 1,085,806 
Peterborough. . 2,827 22,012 | 23,477,335 1,034,018 
Koneston'er oa. 2,641 21,616 | 16,736,121 | 1,019,314 
Guelplneecrnencre 3,104 19,857 | 18,772,393 |. 1,216,670 
Port-Arthur. sa. 2 8,700 19,362 | 24,179,170 1,316,073 
SbravioLrdaaas 2,835 18,671 | 15,086,505 812,448 
Niagara Falls.... 1,655 18,403 | 22,039,425 | 1,198,253 
arniaceenck Pee 1,770 16,763 | 17,756,185 | 1,085,108 
St. Phomas...::. 1,800 16,567 | 16,584, 741 953,165 
@hatham’ . 2.2... 1,650 16,104 | 13,532,714 624, 587 
North) Baye er. 2,100 15,352 9,575,572 734, 851 
East Windsor.... 1,677 15,105 | 22,630,900 925,935 
Belleville........ 1,800 13, 267 9, 847,504 709, 506 
Galtcee oe eee 1,600 13,236 | 11,046,630 665, 622 
Owen Sound...... 2,909 12,304 | 8,723,181 720, 234 
SacdDUryea.o tees 2,560 12,2338 7,935, 634 615,093 
Aino separ eee 740 11,855 | 6,808,123 506, 334 
Cornwallz-— 577 10,938 8,153,690 341,036 
Woodstock....... 1,525 10,687 | 7,155,209 513,094 
Walkerville...... 1,000 10,671 | 14,787,313 780,632 
Sandwich........ 2,033 10,655 | 14,1438, 634 754, 963 
Welland'\./...20. 08 1,100 10,054 | 9,566,694 529, 271 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg.......'.. 15,961 | 205,083 |241,010,670 - 
IBrandonee...2c. 5,428 17,235 | 14,189,191 - 
St. Boniface...... 11,641 16,286 | 10,688,619 = 
Saskatchewan— 
IRGHANE Babee bee ae 8,408 52,000 | 44,285,129 | 4,918,437 
Saskatoon.../::.- 8,480 40,000 | 31,987,835 3,530,367 
Moose Jaw....... 9,760 20,250 | 21,128, 780 1,555,938 
Alberta— 
Caleary: veoh 25,9201| 82,000 | 60,076,165 | 5,494,913 
Edmonton....... 27,200 74,298 | 63,176,880 | 6,070,594 
Lethbridge....... 6,9442) 13,000 | 9,328,385 865,956 
Medicine Hat.... 10,880 11,000 | 9,854,995 | 1,057,678 
British Colum bia— 
Vancouver....... 27,965 230,000 |348, 668,001 | 13,693,050 
WACTONIas ents 4,637 38,750 | 56,798,180 | 2,917,853 
New Westminster 3,481 18,025 | 21,150,302 | 1,305,546 


1For the year 1925. 
outstanding. 


2 Census 1921. 


3 Estimated population. 


Grand 
Total vied Total 
Expendi- | 4 r. Liabilities. 
tures. oS 
$ $ $ 
104,600,458 |203, 728,784 |220, 271,072 
11,247,763 | 23,137,175 | 26,373,872 
1,601,069 | 6,864,634 | 7,297,938 
2,644,893 | 7,747,205 | 8,583,776 
2,789,906 | 11,471,653 | 11,491,143 
953,734 | 3,925,156 | 3,853,574 
1,442,431 | 4,678,148 | 7,013,009 
2,623,698 | 11,392,910 | 11,393,160 
974,388 | 3,898,182 | 5,369,685 
530,864 | 1,521,695 | 2,273,247 
519,038 | 1,462,852 | 1,536,442 
531,746 | 1,458,193 | 1,355,617 
229,061 | 1,528,167 | 1,194,648 
497,692 | 1,142,810 | 1,730,293 
259,708 | 1,604,052 | 1,227,079 
211,398 688, 384 623, 781 
387,756 | 1,374,401 | 1,334,769 
305,772 728,105 | 1,039,700 
306,435 639,678 722,913 
36,718,805 |219,298,670 |180,515, 737 
8,140,126 | 48,003,809 | 30,296, 687 
6,337,312 | 33,574,499 | 26,028, 68g 
4,268,800 | 18,266,773 | 16,372,535 
3,552,059 | 17,800,116 | 15,551,975 
1,617,632 | 6,381,425 | 5,837,485 
1,483,819 | 6,630,094 | 4,726,511 
1,492,423 | 12,096,633 | 11,916,739 
1,010,084 | 5,544,014 | 5,517,996 
1,336,305 | 6,054,298 | 6,017,844 
1,060,499 | 6,964,555 | 6,432,421 
1,040,934 | 8,634,575 | 7,296,048 
1,021,788 | 3,869,880 | 3,304,845 
1,145,925 | 7,163,484 | 4,452,966 
1,421,292 | 12,702,465 | 11,769,657 
806,225 | 6,546,025 | 4,261,296 
1,130,593 | 3,710,641 | 3,667,760 
1,055,129 | 4,059,561 | 2,852,141 
895,823 | 3,779,662 | 2,324,206 
599,585 | 2,120,238 990, 149 
709,542 | 2,900,508 | 2,784,764 
1,010,846 | 5,259,217] 5,021,899 
676,021 | 4,709,793 | 3,390,399 
661,971 | 4,873,369 | 4,297,564 
606,917 | 3,332,301 | 1,961,762 
614,049 | 3,273,638 | 2,189,959 
540,188 | 1,836,517 | 1,466,341 
316,199 | 1,074,312 694,410 
430,481 | 1,582,024 | 1,525,859 
809,914 | 4,546,755 | 3,779,041 
754,651 | 3,306,810 | 3,112,722 
496,037 | 3,954,309 | 2,400,081 
= — | 59,616,5635 
a —~| 3,191,9575 
= —| 5,147,2095 
4,362,898 | 21,349,365 | 16,851,578 
4,090,329 | 15,334,005 | 15,889,977 
1,637,852 | 10,281,614 | 9,657,962 
5,221,169 - | 27,123,320 
5,566, 146 - | 40,551,257 
748,324 -~| 3,939,652 
760, 688 -| 4,716,734 
14, 120,580 ~ | 74,266,115 
2,782,760 — | 17,670, 832 
1,356,778 ~ 


4For the year 1922. 


6,115,552 


5 Debentures 


Pd 
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Section 4.——National Wealth and Income. 
Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the property within the nation, apart from undeveloped natural re- 
sources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working back 
to capital values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in 
countries where incomes are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that 
of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons 
being regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete census, based 
upon a canvass of the individual. In the accompanying tables a fourth method, 
namely, the so-called “inventory ” method, is employed; it consists in totalling 
the amounts known from various sources to be invested in agriculture, manu- 
factures, dwellings, etc. 


It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and 
indicative rather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly 
intangible, and there are numerous elements of tincertainty in a calculation of 
this nature. The present survey, which includes the provincial distribution of 
Canadian wealth, places the estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of the 
Dominion, exclusive of undeveloped natural resources, at $28,940,000,000 in 1928, 
as compared with $27,668,000,000 in 1927, $26,691,482,000 in 1926, $25,673,174,000 
in 1925 and $22,195,302,000 in 1921. These figures however, are not exactly 
comparable, in view of certain improvements and additions that have been made 
in the method of estimation. An increase of nearly $1,300,000,000 is shown in 
the national wealth in the year 1928, and of over $6,700,000,000 in the seven years 
1921 to 1928. 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1928.—As regards 
the provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first with estimated aggre- 
gate wealth of $9,892,000,000 or 34-2 p.c. of the total, and Quebec second, with 
estimated wealth of $7,302,000,000, or 25:2 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan was 
third, with estimated wealth of $3,075,000,000, or 10-6 p.c. of the total for the 
Dominion. 


While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per 
capita wealth; British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of 
$4,369; Alberta second with $3,717; Saskatchewan third with $3,613; and Mani- 
toba fifth with $2,986. These figures may be compared with $3,063 and $2,759, 
the per capita wealth of Ontario and Quebec respectively, and $2,996, the per 
capita wealth for the whole Dominion. Further details are furnished in Table 30. 


As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain, the 
per capita estimate of wealth is open to question, and has not been shown. 
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30.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1927 and 1928. 


Nore.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book and for 1926 on p. 827 of 
the 1930 Year Book. 


Percentage 


Percentage 


; eee Estimated sous Wealth 
iPeceire, Estimated Distribu- Phpalation Distribu- wer 
Wealth. tion of Fue tion of aia 
Wealth. une “+ | Population. par y 
1927. $ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
PAR TSIANd oe see ee ee ee 147,000,000 0-53 86, 700 0-91 1,695 
NG VaNs COU. A254 on ree ae 854,000,000 3-09 543, 000 5-70 GY} 
ING@wiSrinswitksr nen ete meee 749,000, 000 2-71 411,000 4-32 1,822 
OuebeC ee ae Teh Pe oe ean 6, 840, 000,000 24-72 | 2,604,000 27-36 2,627 
Ontarioe ee ee nee ee eee 9,544,000,000 34-49 | 3,187,000 33-48 2,995 
Manitoba ssryss inca eer eee 1,887,000, 000 6-82 647,000 6-80 2,916 
Saskatchewalle scien. rece eee 3,003,000, 000 10-85 836, 000 8-78 3,592 
ADOT Galette whe Te go ee, a 2,318,000, 000 8-38 617,000 6-48 Sea 
British¢@olumbia eee eee ee 2,309,000, 000 8-35 575,000 6-04 4,016 
UG ee eh Ns eR cod ee 17,000,000 0-06 3,470 0-04 2 
Ota Soa ae ee eke 27, 668, 000, 000 109-00 | 9,519, 0001 100-09: 2,907 
1928. 
Pie ilcland tate nes Aha ee 152,000,000 0-53 86,400 -089 1,759 
ING Va SCOUL Sse Rian oe Sie, ce 869, 000,000 3-00 547,000 5-66 1,589 
New2BrunswiCketianuc ies cee 779,000,000 2-69 415,000 4-30 lievitl 
Quebecwt Pets acrna: core eee een ee 7,302,000,000 25:23 | 2,647,000 27-41 2,759 
Ontario: sear ees. ator eae 9, 892,000,000 34-18 | 3,229,000 33-44 3,063 
Mant Daeg sents cer 6 ces ne eon ign 1,956, 000,000 6-76 655,000 6-78 2,986 
Saskatehewalir.. eat cower: ve eens 3,075,000, 000 10-63 851,000 8-81 3.683 
AD OREA RS Ae nae ak POs. SOS oto siete 2,349,000, 000 8-12 631,900 6-54 3,717 
Britishi€olumbiars.. we eee ee 2,547,000, 000 8-80 583, 000 6-04 4,369 
WOME ethereal pee sue Pee es eee 19,000,000 0-06 3,500 0-04 2 
Tots a oe 28, 940, 090, 000 100-00 | 9,658, 0008 100-003 2,996 


1Includes 9,050 population in the Northwest Territories or 0-09 p.c. 

2As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth 
is open to question and has not been shown. 

3Includes 9,200 population in the Northwest Territories or 0-09 p.c. 

Wealth of Canada, by Items, 1928. 
all duplications have been excluded. In any consideration of the individual 
items it should be remembered that each item covers only the portion of 
wealth which is mentioned in the description of the item. For example, the 
item of fisheries includes only capital invested in primary operations, while 
capital invested in fish-canning and -curing establishments is included under 
manufactures, though it might also be considered as part of the wealth con- 
nected with fisheries. In the same way, the items for manufactures do not 
include lands and buildings in urban centres which are shown under the heading 
of urban real property. 

The total agricultural wealth in 1928 was $8,052 521 000, the largest item in 
our national wealth and 27-82 p.c. of the whole. This amount included the 
value of agricultural production in 1928, or $1,801,440,000, to cover the average 
stocks of agricultural goods in the possession of farmers and traders and the 
amount invested in preparation for the new crop. 

The second largest element in the national wealth was urban real’ property. 
This included the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which 
was added one-third to provide for undervaluation by assessors and for roads. 
bridges and sewers. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1928 received 
in the Bureau from the municipalities, was $7,582,784,000 or 26:20 p.c. of the 
total wealth of the Dominion. : 

The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 
equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 
next largest item, amounting to $3,020,060,000 or 10°43 p.c. of the total. 
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Another important item is the tangible value of the forests, amounting to 
$1,896,613,000 or 6°45 p.c., and including the estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood, and capital invested in woods operations. In 1928, as in 
1927 and 1926, this item included an estimate of the present value of young 
growth, accounting for an increase of $525,000,000 in this year’s estimate over 
that for 1925. 


The value of machinery and tools in manufacturing establishments and of 
lands and buildings of manufacturing concerns in rural districts was estimated 
at $1,356,306,000 in 1928 or 4:69 p.c. In addition the estimated value of materials 
on hand and stocks in process in manufacturing establishments was set at $795,- 
775,000 in 1928 or 2-75 p.c. This item in 1925 included an estimate for stocks 
of manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, but in the present statement this 
is included in the item for trading establishments, which shows the estimated 
value of furniture and fixtures, delivery equipment, and materials and stocks 
on hand in 1928 as $1,066,901,000 or 3-68 p.c. of the total. 

On the basis of the estimated population of 1928 of 9,658,000, the per capita 
investment in agricultural wealth was $834, in urban real property $785, in steam 
railways $313, in the forests $193, and in household furnishings and personal 
property $134. The per capita wealth of all kinds was $2,996. Further details 
of the items are presented in Tables 31 and 32. 


31.—An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1928. 


Average 
Classification of Weaith. Aggregate Percentage | Amount per 
Amount. of Total. head of 
Population. 
$ p.c. $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and 
TIVE UOC Te ar neo e Chie Aa emcuar ca eects oe octane Miccete ned bens 6, 251,081,000 21-60 647-24 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders 1,801,440, 000 6-22 186-52 
Totals, Agricultural Wealth, 1928............... 8, 052,521,000 27-82 833-76 
MINS SCADICAEMIDIOVOR) now aitet nt aoe ee eee ase can 841, 968 , 000 2-91 87-18 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulp- 
wood, and capital invested in woods operations)........... 1, 866, 613, 000 6:45 193-27 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary 
IDS DEL OUGIE ein pete ee eee a: stents Mate adealela ace otal code ats 31,131,000 0-11 Sor 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equipment, ma- 
GSR CUS gk tered Beg 0 Pe ENT atigs > cca ES cee Sua ok 500,007, 000 1-73 51-77 
Manufactures (machinery and tools and estimate for lands 
and buildings in rural districts; duplication excluded)...... 1,356, 306,000 4-69 140-43 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process)...... 795,775, 000 2-75 82-39 
Construction, custom and repair (capital invested in machin- 
ery and tools, and materials on hand).............02-0+08605 141,105,000 0-49 14-61 
Trading establishments (furniture and fixtures, delivery 
equipment, and materials and stocks on hand)............. 1, 066,901,000 3-68 110-47 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)......... 3,020,060, 000 10-43 312-70 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment)....... 230, 694,000 0-80 23-89 
Canals (amount expended on construction to Mar. 31, 1929)... 232,273,000 0-81 24-05 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)................ 263, 202,000 0-91 27°25 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted prop- 
erty and estimate for under-valuation by assessors and for 
POA ONY EES BOGC! "Gr cits Tape cts alevteiaarebons tentiegle igeCovn HS Mekahe Bre 7,582,784, 000 26-20 785-13 
PLANITIA OR Oe edn ater nace Setcotus/s 4 men lee teow tees 151, 708,000 0-52 15-71 
Imported merchandise in store (one-half imports during 1928) 611,141,000 2a 63-28 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles registered) 669, 547,000 2-31 69-33 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (estimated from pro- 
areiontand GA GeStatiStiCs))is, .caer: srs cee, «< ea <ebkG - hiekelo ede 1,290, 000,000 4-46 133-57 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the government, 
chartered banks and the general public.................... 236,479, 000 0-82 24-48 


Mitre RA TON igs. 2 os oboe 4s hase ea 28,945, 009, 000 100-09 2,996 -49 
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In Table 32 will be found 
Again the 
suggestive character rather than the strict accuracy of such data must be em- 


Analyses by Provinces and Classes of Wealth. 
detailed statistics of the wealth of each province by leading items. 


phasized. The specie holdings, for instance, are distributed among the provinces 
according to their populations since they are an asset of Canada as a whole rather 


than of the particular locality in which they happen to be deposited. 


32.—Estimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1928, by Provinces and Classes. 


Nortr.—For a fuller description of the various items, see the table immediately preceding. 


—— 


, > Prince 
ies Reson of Canada. Edward ar as ita a ae Quebec. Ontario. 
: Island. : ; 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Farm values........ 6, 251,081,000} 67,491,000) 133,150,000} 139,514,000} 1,109,873,000| 1,763,025, 000 
Agricultural pro- 

UCTS ccs Goiees 1,801,440,000| 22,234,000) 41,871,000) 34,605,000} 291,131,000} 515,723,000 
Totals, Agricultural 

Wealth, 1928...... 8, 052,521,000} 82,725,000] 175,021,000} 174,119,000) 1,401,004,000] 2,278, 748,000 
Min 6a 7th yaaa aa 841, 968,000 1 67,330,000) 3,331,000} 183,381,000} 325,845,000 
Forests ace. caeecan 1,866,613, 000 - | 70.143,000} 121,577,000} 604,878,000} 324,¢99,000 
Fisheries: e606" 31,131,000 751,000) 7,355,000} 4,033,000 1,992,000 3,432,000 
Central electric sta- 

tions. aie eee 500, 007, 000 379,000} 7,316,000} 11,633,000; 193,482,000) 207,770,000. 
Manufactures (ma- 

chinery and tools, 

and estimate for 

capital in rural 

lands and_ build- 

ings; duplication 

excluded)......... 1,356,306,000} 1,128,000} 37,067,000} 41,824,000} 442,730,000] 602,568,000 
Manufactures (ma- 

terials on hand 

and stocks in pro- 

€es8))) bie ck 795,775,000 486,000} 18,127,000} 20,959,000) 248,069,000) 417,438,000 
Construction, cus- 

tom and repair.... 141,105, 000 189,000; 3,415,000) 1,903,000 42,464,000 55,024,000 
Trading establish- 

ments (fixtures 

and delivery 

equipment and 

materials on hand) 1,066,901,000} 4,831,000} 39,485,000] 34,591,000) 287,881,000] 385,493,000 
Steam railways..... 3,020,060,000} 20,486,000} 105,476,000) 143,629,000} 364,379,000} 806,547,000 
Electric railways... 230, 694, 000 - 9,622,000} 3,064,000 63,264,000} 106,911,000 
Canalsie seen. ae 232,273,000 - 1,494, 000 44,000 35,750,000} 194,985,000 
Telephones.......... 263 , 202,000 961,000 7,943,000 4,732,000 58,067, 000 96, 654, 000 
Urban real property| 7,582,784,000| 13,683,000} 181,292,000} 114,089,000) 2, 701,953,000} 2,914,000, 000 
Shipping... Seo 151,708,000 94¢,000} 14,040,000} 38,709,000 55, 774, C00 40, 758, 000 
Imported merchan- 

dise in store....... 611,141,000 935,000} 15,750,000} 12,512,000) 157,581,000) 313,053,000 
Automob'les........ 669,547,000! 3,421,000) 21,945,000} 17,608,000 90,718,000} 306,731,000 
Household _ furnish- 

ings, clothing, etc. 1,290,000,000} 11,551,000] 73,131,000) 55,484,000} 353,892,000) 431,702,000 
fpecie, coin and 

other currency 

held by the Gov- 

ernment, _chart- 

ered banks and 

the general public. 236,479,000) 2,118,000} 13,406,000) 10,171,000 64,874, 000 79,138, 000 


Totals. 2. nce 


28, 949, 000,000) 152,080,000) 869,600, 600 
100-0 0-53 3-00 


779, 000,000) 7,39 
2-69 


“ 


2%, 009; 900} 9,892, 080, 600 
25-23 34-18 


1 Included in Nova Scotia. 
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32.—Kstimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1928, by Provinces and Classes 
—concluded. 


. : Yonge Saskat- ; British 
Classification of Wealth. Manitoba. hitan Alberta. Coliimnhie. Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Farm values.. 4) Ree 567,804,000] 1,413,746, 000 865,161,000 191,317,000 _ 
Agricultural products. ag ES Ae 155,177,000 409, 309, 000 277,877,000 53,513, 000 - 

ae Agricultural Wealth, 

ISZRE ees: hi ike 722,981,000} 1,823,055,000) 1,143,038, 000 244, 830,000 ~ 

INT ant et tn Perl Oregon y 15, 755, 000 5,647,000 118,557,000 159, 446, 000 12,706,000 
POPES Me eee. oad 40,797,000 83, 691,000 126, 067, 000 494, 461,000 - 
Pishorivape ieee eee: nhs < bel: 1,055, 000 119,000 416,000 11,965, 000 13,000 
Central electric stations........ 23, 939,000 6,000, 000 10,166,090 38, 604, 000 718,000 


Manufactures (machinery and 
tools, and estimate for capital 
in rural lands and buildings; 


duplication excluded)........ 31,304, 000 7,998, 000 24,694,000 166, 993, 000 2 
Manufactures (materials on 

hand and stocks in process) .. 24,194,000 8, 600,000 15,065, 000 42,837,000 2 
Constructioa, custom and repair 9, 632,000 8,448, 000 7,529,000 12,501,000 - 
Trading establishments........ 89, 182,000 77,130,000 66,513,000 81,795,000 - 
teat TALLWAYS= owe ees cannes 318,655,000} 560,485,000} 393,921,000} 302,177,000 4,305,000 
tr tb PALIN Gi Bie ots tess eels 15,768,000 3,937,000 6, 232, 090 21,896, 000 - 

AIS Neer once sc etee eee = - - - - 
RelepHones eo arts 3 onscese 19,187,000 31,098,000 23, 920, 000 20,621,000 19,000 
Urban real property........... 464,960,000} 230,991,000} 239,545,000 722,271,000 - 
SHppiIng Aer eee Lees 1,187,000 54,000 - 34, 832,000 405 , 000 
Imported merchandise in store 29,473,000 17,766, 000 17,505, 000 46.344, 000 222,000 
Automobiles. . 44,614,000 75, 438, 000 55,778, 000 53,189, 000 105,000 
Household furnishings, “ cloth- 

TERY at AT) CR Eee iam marti 87,571,000 113,775, 000 84, 482, 000 77,944, 000 468, 000 


Specie, coin and other currency 
held by Government, char- 
tered banks and the general 


ioit RE HOD aeeaeee 6 At ee | a 16,053, 000 20,857,000 15, 487,000 14, 289, 000 86,000 
Mr Galette ciatis te esytets Sana 1,956,000, 000) 3,075,000, 000 2,349,000, 000) 2,547, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
cult 2a Meee sbuh be heise, 6-76 10-63 8-12 8-80 0:06 


2 Included in British Columbia. 
Subsection 2.—National Income. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national produc- 
tion, a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pp. 
193-198 of this volume. If, as there pointed out, there is no reason to suppose 
that those whose activities are not connected with the production of “form 
utilities” are less “ productive ” in the broad sense of the term than others, the 
total value of the production of 1928 must have been not less than $6,446,000,000. 


In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially con- 
nected with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—pro- 
viding not only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new 
and improved apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges undér this head 
may have been not less than $400,000,000. This would leave the 1928 income 
of the Canadian people at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $6,000,000,000. 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.!—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable time 


1 This material has been revised by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue. 
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the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing a 
guide both to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income 
by classes. Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, 
have been published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 


In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above- 
mentioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a 
ereater extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it im- 
probable that so large a percentage of the total national income of Canada is 
brought under the notice of the income tax authorities as in Great Britain or 
the United States. Nevertheless, the data collected by the Income Tax Branch 
of the Department of National Revenue in the course of its administration of 
the income war tax, are significant both with regard to the total income assessed 
and with regard to the distribution of that income among various classes of the 
population, as well as by size of income groups. 


In Canada, in the fiseal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 3,696 corporations and 
190,561 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $912,410,429; in the 
following year 8,286 corporations and 290,584 individuals’ paid income tax on 
$1,462,529,170; in the fiscal year ended 1928, 6,010 corporations and 281,182 
individuals paid income tax on $1,092,407,925; in the fiscal year ended 1924, 5,569 
corporations and 239,036 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating 
$1,108,027,871; in the fiscal year ended 1925, 6,236 corporations and 225,514 indi- 
viduals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $999,160,248; in the fiscal year 
ended 1926, 5,738 corporations and 209,539 individuals paid income tax on incomes 
aggregating $1,003,110,646. In the fiscal year ended 1927, after the exemption 
limit had been raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married and from $1,000 to 
$1,500 for single persons, 116,029 individuals and 5,777 corporations paid income 
tax on incomes aggregating $744,184,891. In the fiscal year ended 1928, 122,026 
individuals and 6,121 corporations paid income tax on incomes aggregating 
$1,040,232,948, in the fiscal year ended 1929, 129,668 individuals and 7,438 cor- 
porations paid income tax on incomes aggregating $1,195,402,266, and in the 
fiscal year ended 1930, 142,154 individuals and 7,957 corporations paid income 
tax on incomes ageregating $1,325,193,444. See Tables 33 to 35 for further 
details. 


33.—Amount of Incom? Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Pro- 
vinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1939. 


Amount of Income Assessed. 
Province. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 1,841,389 1,564, 607 1,906,145 2,201,506 2,293,916 
INOS COBAIAr t..Mak ts spiel. « 19,997,318 14,586, 443 19,187,670 20,418,952 20,183,735 
New Brunswick..............--. 19,098, 829 14, 727,822 15 , 855, 847 16, 638 , 582 16, 743,421 
Quebets. yanateeee ae FR. 267, 852,358 214,172,270 247,108, 323 342, 206, 962 402,108, 905 
Cinta Onn creat eer eiaa tae saat e 466, 678 , 836 330, 875, 841 501, 698, 431 554,038 , 353 599.709, 588 
Manitoba «Pe ads aot ae 67,156,023 50,118,276 73,008,012 69,131,365 83, 659, 145 
Saskatchewan yee. oo ee 25, 848 382 27,080, 457 39, 130, 763 45,770,126 42,729,044 
ALD ertayt.4 citea hy pts errata neiceSak 42,586,566 29, 766,879 37,164, 202 37, 692,873 47,251, 766 
British Columbian ves see 80,619, 635 60,602,251 103,587, 321 106, 218, 237 109, 367,418 
PYM OM Gren sicatst iRise ee 1,431,319 690,045 1,586, 234 1,085,310 1,146,505 
Totals.................| 1,003,110, 646 744,184,891) 1,049, 232,948) 1,195, 402,266] 1,325,198, 444 
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34.—Number of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-1930. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Income class. © = GR” Ih SR ee Es eae 


Number. | Amount. | Number. | Amount. | Number. | Amount. | Number.} Amount. 


$ $ $ $ 
Under $2,000...... 39,881 501, 146 36, 969 454,883 36,857 341,777 38, 709 284, 797 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000. . 21,167 805,175 » 21,988 875,449 22,374 719,631 20,090 290,052 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000. . 16, 462 273,105 18,049 286, 492 19,408 280,950 24,429 399,316 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000. . 12,316 359, 150 13,273 374,588 15,049 386, 046 17,468 402,5¢4 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000. . 7,343 368 , 389 8,371 407,029 9,529 394, 702 10, 980 441,412 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 6,311 821, 063 6,555 935, 743 6, 833 770,420 7,349 596, 835 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 2,869 362,509 Seok 428,150 3,950 412,301 4,620 453 , 082 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 2,139 400,496} ~ 2,491 443 864 2,785 416,031 3,313 470, 636 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 1,620 397,375 1,974 506, 448 2,185 472,862 2,607 534, 755 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 3,584) 1,997,167 4,519] 2,473,219 5,520} 2,396,215 6,575| 2,650,707 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 1,319] 1,364, 433 1,804} 1,864,209 2,197| 1,964,324 2,540] 2,226,401 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 747| 1,527,756 1,001} 1,948, 636 1,027) 1,806,366 1,181] 1,937,343 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 403} 1,207,563 490} 1,467,231 579} 1,489,237 674! 1,737,813 
$30,000 to $50,000. . 574| 3,073,375 695) 3,458, 767 847| 3,925,527 1,016) 4,486,976 
$50,000 and over... _ 294) 4,718,891 416| 7,552,499 523} 9,328,921 603|10,571,399 
Totals........ 116, 029}18,177,593)  122,026)23,477,207|  129,663/25,105,350| 142, 154/27,484,118 
Unclassified 
aniounts! <2... . - 231,641 ~ 275,536 - 285,270 - 275,882 
— 118,409, 234 — |23,752,743 — (25,390,620 — {27,760,000 
etundss.cfen« ate. - 365,973 - 529, 852 - 597 , 222 ~ 522,497 
Net Totals....| 116,029 18,048,261 122, 026/23, 222,891)  129,663/24,793,398|  142,154/27, 237,503 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000. . 1,201 142,447 1,202 122,251 1,491 122,492 1,528 76,349 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000.. 514 , 683 458 70,584 695 100, 149 781 119,366 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000... 375 95, 08¢ 397 106, 467 495 115,460 551 132,597 
$- 5,000 to $ 6,000. . 274 96, 688 257 89,153 370 it Tayea 7k 440 142,324 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 338 230,306 412 230,713 392 217,825 345 140,715 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000.. 194 101,650 215 132,983 244 129, 723 274 142,926 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 178 109, 451 161 94,546 223 125, 741 232 150,¢51 
$ 9,000 to $10,000... 125 96,241 142 101,449 193 122,736 222 160, 785 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 550 654,903 580 644, 238 692 659,128 702 621, 296 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 322 460,258 308 410,701 390 515,068 441 590,491 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 264 608 , 225 276 585 ,-759 313 605, 628 289 494, 263 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 161 399,391 185 400, 069 222 478,418 238 Osonebo 
$30,000 to $50,000. . 410] 1,399,389 435) 1,423,472 530} 1,672,228 Bi) Le5b05375 
$50,000 and over... 865|25, 124, 296 1,086|29, 772,475 1, 181/30, 410, 897 1,398/37, 244,203 
Totals........ 5, 7771|29,602,9491 6, 1212/34,198,7962 7, 4383135 ,408 6798 7,9574|42,117,5624 
Unclassified 
Amounts......... - | © 188.857 - 288,048 - 263, 665 - 332,519 
5,7771|29,791,8061 6,1212/34,486,8442 7 ,4883|35,672,3448 7,9574142,450,0814 
Retindsis cas... - 448, 758 — | 1,138,687 - | 1,043,469 - 666, 857 
Net Totals.... 5,7771|29,343,048! 6,1212/33,348,1572 7,4383|34,628 8753 759574|41,783,2244 


{Totals include 6 corporations paying $9,932 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity 
of taxpayer. Totals include 7 corporations paying $13,936 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and 
identity of taxpayers. *Totals include 7 corporations paying $18,007 in taxation, grouped to conceal net in- 
come and identity of taxpayer. 4Totals include 5 corporations paying $16,548 in taxation, grouped to 
conceal net income and identity of taxpayers. 
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35.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Occupation. 


Agrarians.....2.... 
Professionals. ..... 
Employees ....... 
Merchants, retail. . 
Merchants, whole- 


Manufacturers..... 
Natural resources.. 


Totals........ 
FVGIIMNGS se. aarcree 


Net Totals... . 


ACTAnalsaer ener 
Merchants, retail.. 
Merchants, whole- 

SalGS Seto es 


Natural resources.. 
Financialieoss sn - 
Transportation and 

public utilities... 
Alltothersess..0..': 


Totals........ 
Rolundsysaeeih ns 

Net Totals.... 
Grand Tota!s, 


Individuals and 
Corporations... 


1927. 

Number. | Amount. 
$ 

3,248] 223,801 
6,387) 1,248,191 
81,456] 7,838,527 
8,124 950, 688 
833 255, 680 
863 378,941 
119 47,641 
4,393] 2,897,915 
128 Wc u74 
279 318,150 
10,199] 3,300, 884 
- 231,642 
116, 629/18, 499, 234 
- 365,973 


116, 029) 18, 043, 261 


2.—CORPORATIONS. 


45 54, 596 
1,042) 2,033,838 


739} 1,994,352 
1, 950)13 , 593, 412 
257| 2,857, 728 
583} 2,459, 733 


306] 4,875,878 
855) 1,733,412 
= 188, 857 


5, 777/29, 791, 806 
— | 448,758 


5, 777/29, 343, 048 


— 147,386,309 


Number. 


1927-1930. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1928. 


Amount. 


205, 454 
1,444,098 
8,522,507 
1,041,337 


421,517 
901) 335,675 
172 97,878 
5, 066, 588 


470) 2,583,228 


740,578 
3,018,347 
= 275,536 


122, 026) 23, 752, 743 
= 529, 852 


122, 026) 23, 222,891 


35 33, 812 
1,246) 2,273,736 


826) 2,245,549 
2,030}16, 132, 580 
210) 2,594, 892 
693) 2,554,505 


310) 5,480, 732 
771) 2,882,990 
= 288, 048 


6,121) 34, 486, 844 
— | 1,138,687 


6, 121/33, 348, 157 


— |56,571, 048 


Number. 


1929. 


Amount. 


154, 733 
1,621,398 
7,838,590 
1,217,292 


481,835 
245, 454 
171 47,949 
6,085, 230 


644| 3,523,192 


1,269, 858 
2,619,819 
- 285, 270 


129, 663) 25, 399, 629 
= 597, 222 


128, 663) 24, 793, 398 


83 50, 418 
1,478] 2,546,367 


1,019} 2,637,469 
2427/17, 121,952 
244! 2,656,326 
886} 3,052,120 


386} 5,380,264 
$15) 1,963,764 
— 263, 664 


7, 438/35, 672,344 
— | 1,043,469 


7, 438/34, 628, 875 


— |59, 422,273 


Number. 


1930. 


Amount. 


123,909 
1,716,675 
8,336,416 
1, 248, 277 


464,726 


912) 3,614, 204 


1,881,138 
2,671, 243 
= 275 , 882 


142,154) 27,759,999 
= 522,497 


142,154) 27, 237,502 


111 58, 028 
1,551) 2,836,933 


1,071] 2,981,802 
2,502)19, 885, 735 

309} 3,617,300 
1,021) 3,960, 486 


358] 6,686,498 
2,090,779 
= 332,520 


7, 957/42, 459, 081 
= 666, 857 


7,957) 41, 783, 224 


— |69, 020, 726 


Subsection 3.—Outside Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital 


Invested Elsewhere.1 


An estimate of the outside capital invested in Canada and the Canadian 
capital invested outside of the Dominion is now prepared annually by the Inter- 
nal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Any estimate of this char- 


1 Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 
Trade’’. 


For a list of the publications of this Branch see Chapter XXVIII, under ‘Internal 
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acter is liable to a margin of error, but the utmost care has been taken in the 
computation and it is believed that the figures approximate fairly to actual con- 
ditions. More complete information is being obtained from year to year, enabling 
corrections to be made in previous estimates such as were published at p. 836 of 
the 1929 Year Book. Details of the investment of outside capital in Canada are 
given for the four last available years in Table 36. 


It is estimated that the total investment of British and foreign capital in 
Canada on Jan. 1, 1929, was $5,904,169,000. Of this sum, $2,197,682,000 was 
British capital, $3,470,087,000 was from the United States and $236,400,000 
from other countries. Though these totals are large, it should be remem- 
bered that the national wealth of the Dominion in 1928 is estimated at 
$28,940,000,000 (p. 871) exclusive of the value of those undeveloped natural 
resources in which some of the outside capital is invested, and that it is inevit- 
able that at the present stage Canada should seek the assistance of outside 
capital to develop the undeveloped natural resources of the Dominion. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large amounts 
of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other 
countries amounted to $1,745,816,000 at the beginning of 1929, or nearly 30 p.c. 
of the amount of outside investments in Canada. Of this, $991,652,000 was 
placed in the United States, $95,916,000 in Great Britain and $658,248,000 in 
other countries. 


It is estimated that the amount of business capital employed in Canada is 
$17,500,000,000. This sum includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, Pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, investments in railways, all manufacturing 
concerns, mines and metal industries, public utilities, trading establishments, fin- 
ance, insurance, land and mortgage. It does not include private capital in 
domestic enterprises such as farms, homes, etc. Of this sum it is estimated that 
65 p.c. or $11,500,000,000 1s owned in Canada; 20 p.c. or $3,500,000,000 in United 
States; 13 p.c. or $2,200,000,000 in Great Britain; 2 p.c. or $300,000,000 in other 
countries. 


If the basis of comparison is total national wealth, foreign and British invest- 
ments decrease in significance. Canada’s national wealth in 1930 was probably $30,- 
000,000,000; British and foreign investments in Canada were about $6,000,000,000 
or 20 p.c. 
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36.—Estimated Total Investments of British and Foreign Capital in Canada, as at 


Item. 


Government Secu- 
rities (Dominion, 
Provincial and 
Municipal)....... 


Publie Utilities— 
Railways........ 
Other public util- 

ities (traction, 
light, heat, 

power, tele- 
phone, etc.).... 


Industries— 
Pulp, paper and 


Metal industries. 
All other in- 


THONUSH Ga aeebdabe 


Government Secu- 
rities (Dominion, 
Provincial and 
Municipal)....... 


Publie Utilities— 
Railways........ 
Other public util- 

ities (traction, 
light, heat, 
power, tele- 
phone, etc.).... 


Industries— 
Pulp, paper and 
lumber........ 
Mining ey see e 
Metal industries. 
All other  in- 


MICNtS.+ Sees 


Ch ONO aces pci Gn 


*Revised. 


(000’s omitted.) 


Investments of Great Britain. 


Vance 
1926. 


*578,019 


*863 ,357 


123 , 260 


42,441 
90,384 
51,837 
105 , 056 
39,403 


91,000 
187,000 


Jan. 1, 


1927. 


*565, 148 


*862,315 


124,995 


53,920 
91,384 
51,505 
111,878 
59,109 


91,000 
187,000 


Jan. 1, 
1928. 


*548, 348 


*867, 083 


126, 333 


61,326 
94, 388 
51, 635 
116, 485 
68,365 


91,341 
190, 000 


Janel, 
1929. 


545,118 


870,523 


80, 146 


61,496 
109, 137 
52,115 
122,500 
6¢, 131 


28,358 
189, 158 


*2 171,757) *2,198, 254) *2, 215,304 Bes 


Investments of Other Countries. 


Jan. 1, 1926-1929. 


Investments of United States. 


Jan. 1, 
1926. 


#703 , 984 


*536 , 409 


182,876 


351,709 
216,508 
246, 463 
409,779 
144,312 


42,000 
83 , 000 


*750, 098 


*549 , 867 


268, 162 


377,722 
217,908 
240, 883 
403, 896 
142,704 


47,000 
88, 000 


Jan. 1, 


1928. 


*775,310 


*608, 818 


301,376 


450, 506 
224,914 
241,316 
411,814 
146,541 


49,900 
93, 350 


Jan. 1, 
1929. 


758,075 


638, 384 


326,710 


485, 389 
256, 798 
259, 612 
425,797 
157,552 


63,812 
97,958 


*2,917, 040) *3, 085, 240/ *3,303,845) 3,470,087 


Grand Total British and Foreign 


Investments. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
*5 5389 15) IG} *5 450 5, 450/|*1, 287,385) *1, 320, 487) *1, 329,107} 1,308, 642 
*24 958 *27, 458 *28 923 29, 016))*1, 424,726] *1, 439, 642) *1, 504,825) 1,537,924 
40,337 39,530 39, 083 39,456] 346,473 432,687; 466,792 446,312 
72,850 62,759 61,956 62,091 467,000} 494,401 573,788 608 , 976 
13,858 14,058 15,562 16, 721 320,750) 323,350) 334,864 382,656 
3,652 3,619 3,679 3,666) 301,952 296,007} 296,630} 315,398 
6,514 6,476 10, 466 11,589] 521,349} 522,250} 538,765) 559,886 
4,900 4,851 4,811 5, 224 188,615} 206,664 219,717 231,907 
12,000 12,000 12,010 12,270 145, 000 150,000 153, 252 174,440 
50,000 50,000 51,000 50,917) 320,000} 325,000) 334,350) 338,033 
*234,452| *225,993] *232,949| 236,490//*5,328, 250) *5,510, 488) *5, 752,090) 5,904,16) 
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37.—Estimated Total Investments of Canadian Capital in British and Foreign 
Countries, as at Jan. 1, 1927-1929. 


(000’s omitted.) 


Jan. 1,.1927. Jan. 1, 1928. 
Item. — 
Great United Other Great United Other 
Britain. | States. |Countries. Total. Britain. | States. {Countries. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canadian Govern- 
ment credits and 

balances abroad. 500 10,815 36,111 47,426 7,779 ae 32, 433 47,244 
Balances of chart- 

ered banks 

Broads whit parks 156,336 52,112 260,560 47,689 143 , 069 47,689 238,447 
Foreign securities 

held by banks. . on ,o4) 21,571 30 op 89, 227 46,881 33,356 15,455 95, 682 
Investments of in- 
surance compan- 

ies abroad....... ~ 16,976 165,717 86, 766 269, 459 18,016 175,871 92,082 285,969 
Direct industrial 

investments..... 1,700 156, 804 116, 496 275, 000) 1,700 168, 213 127,905 297,818 

Miscellaneous...... 9,850 212,085 166,979 388,914 9,850 347,085 256,979 613,914 

Totals........ 118,479 723,328 488,779] 1,330,586 131,915 874, 626 572,543) 1,579, 074 

Jan. 1, 1929. 
¥ Item. Great United Other 
Britain. | States. |Countries. Total 
$ $ $ $ 

Canadian Government credits and balances abroad............ 2,869 23, 842 31,099 57,810 

Balances of.chartered banks abroad....... 0.5... ..0.000++eeer- 37,519) 112,558 37,520| 187,597 

Hore Msecun ties Meld, DY, AMS: 5.5, eres Te a cy eklrrs Bencatcss oveyteloyezes 24, 662 13.770 28, 926 67,363 

Investments of insurance companies abroad.............0.0005 20,016 184,902 95,082} 300,000 

Direct industrial investments. ....... 600. 1,000 144, 490 183, 642 329, 132 

MERC CLAOOUST a amt Ce ok carts rite ae eee Ce eae 9, 850 512,085 281,979 803,914 

XL RTS FEN ASW ts Rae nent thc oa rie 95,916 991, 652 658,248] 1,745,816 


CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. | 


Section 1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (é.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption 
of beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the 
French period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important 
raeans of exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satis- 
factory currency system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat 
were at times used as substitutes for currency, the last named being at one time 
« legal tender. A makeshift currency system was also developed during the 
French régime when playing cards, stamped with a value and redeemable yearly 
on the receipt of bills of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other 
paper money was also issued, and the total amount outstanding at the time 
of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 livres, which was nearly all lost to 
its holders. 

The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of 
colonial currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come 
into circulation and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the 
most common medium of exchange, this was not universally possible. English 
sovereigns were overrated in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage 
their circulation. A rate of 5s. to the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use 
in government accounting systems, while in Montreal York currency (the rates 
prevalent in New York), giving the dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., 
was in common use. ae 

Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of 
paper money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring Northern 
States during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 
this familiarity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, 
issuing bills of various denominations, redeemable on presentation. The grow- 
ing volume of trade between Canada and the United States also resulted in a 
tendency toward a decimal coinage, and in 1853 a measure was passed providing 
for the adoption of a decimal currency, with a dollar equivalent to the United 
States dollar; the British sovereign was made legal tender at $4.86%. An Act 
of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be kept in dollars and cents came 
into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the formal adoption of decimal currency in the prov- 
ince of Canada dates from that time. 

By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency 
was extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal 
tender for $4.86 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while auth- 
ority was given to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage 
was issued, however, prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the 
Royal Mint in 1908, the first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those 
of Great Britain, but with a small “C” identifying them as having been coined 
in Canada. In May, 1912, the first Cariadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, 
but the Canadian gold coinage has so far been limited in amount, since Cana- 
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dians have generally preferred Dominion notes to gold for use within the 
country, and when gold is needed for export bullion or British and United 
States gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 


The Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established 
as a branch of the Royal Mint by the Ottawa Mint Proclamation, 1907, issued 
under the Imperial Coinage Act, 1870, and was opened on Jan. 2, 1908. Pre- 
viously the British North American provinces, and later the Dominion of 
Canada, obtained their coins from the Royal Mint in London or from The 
Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its earlier years the operations of the Mint 
in Canada were confined to the production of gold, silver, and bronze coins 
for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and of small coinages struck 
under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous to 1914 small quan- 
tities of gold bullion were refined, but during the war the Mint came to the 
assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which nearly 
twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining 
industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal 
activities of the Mint. Gold coins have never been a popular medium of 
exchange in Canada and none have been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold 
produced from the rcugh shipments from the mines being delivered to the 
Department of Finance in the form of bars worth between $10,000 and $11,000 
each, the rest being sold in a convenient form to manufacturers. The fine 
silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required for coinage, is sold on 
the New York market or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 

Under its constitution as a branch of the Royal Mint the Ottawa Mint 
may coin and issue Imperial gold coins. The domestic currency of Canada, 
as at present authorized by the Currency Act, consists of $20, $10, $5 and $24 
gold pieces, 900 millesimal fineness (only $10 and $5 pieces have been issued) ; 
of $1, 50 cent, 25 cent, and 10 cent silver pieces, 800 millesimal fineness; of 5 
cent pieces of pure nickel (from metal produced in Canada); and of one cent 
pieces in bronze. The silver 5 cent piece is still legal tender, but its coinage 
was discontinued in 1921, and the silver dollar has never been coined. 

Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium 
in Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5-dollar 
and 10-dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10ths pure 
gold by weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 
23°22 grains of pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to 
issue them having been conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 
Edw. VII, c. 14), British sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4-86%, and 
cther gold coins, and the 5-dollar, 10-dollar and 20-dollar gold coins of the 
United States, which contain the same weight of gold as Canadian gold coins 
of these denominations, are also legal tender. ‘These, however, are almost 
entirely divided between the Dominion Government and the banks as reserves, 
and the chief circulating medium of the country is provided by paper and token 
currency. . 

Table 1, compiled from the Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint, 
shows the value of the gold bullion received for treatment at the Ottawa branch 
of the Royal Mint since its foundation, together with the gold coin and bullion 
issued. A statement of the gold, silver, nickel and bronze coinages issued to 
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the separate Provinces and to the Dominion of Canada since 1858 is published 


as 


Table 2. 


Table 3, compiled by the Dominion Comptroller of Currency, 


gives the form in which the gold has been held by the Government in recent 
years. 


1.—Value of Gold Bullion Received for Treatment and Value of Gold Coin and Bullion 
Issued from the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint, 1908-1939. 


Gold Coin Issued. 


Year. Gold Received. Bullion Issued. 
Sovereigns. Canadian. 
$ $ $ $ 

1908ito dO 1G eee 10, 463, 623-94 1,585, 058-69 4,868, 420 2,916, 552-87 
1s Wy ess oe eee ae 834, 507-05 910-07 - 1,836, 741-72 
1918S! Ae ees 4,942,051-11 636, 404-24 - 3,461,337-80 
LOUD eo ohne Sehr ai enes fobs 10, 757,173-72 832, 404-40 - 10, 162, 325-22 
19202 «ere 11,530, 413-82 19-47 - 11,729, 633-29 
1O2 ec rece an eae 16,915,038-45 661-86 - 16,598, 784-71 
1922 ee ieee ee 22,474, 548-41 - - 22,452 ,310-79 
1 OZR Saar piece oe er 12, 687, 098-94 - - 13,219, 784-95 
1S: bales earl, aia Aairreeee 2,298, 565-73 - - 2,224, 224-68 
LOZ OMe oe ae ete 2,492, 403-07 - - 2,529, 713-69 
192674. 43 Ee 28,434, 159-27 sol - 27,858, 765-72 
LN PALA Deeke, coetin CUR Diae 29, 936, 535-82 _ - 30,013, 576-98 
1 Os te te nes ton ene tc 27,392,510-27 - - 26, 980,873-75 
1929.6 id anc dere, SA 9,061, 523-51 - - 9, 682, 363-42 
L980 ne ke epepeteric eeces 17, 820, 668-21 - - 14,934, 758-75 
Totals......... 569, 939,068-101) 3,055, 458-73 4,868,420 | 549,777, 332-102 


1Includes $352,898 246-78 of Bank of England gold received between 1915 and 1919. 
2TIncludes $353,175,583-76 of Bank of England bullion issued between 1915 and 1919. 


Total Issued. 


$ 


9,370,031-56 
1,837,651-79 
4,097, 742-04 
10,994, 729-62 


11,729, 652-76 
16,599, 446-57 
22,452,310-79 
13,219, 784-95 
2,224,224 -68 


2,529,713 -69 
27,858, 765-72 
30,013,576-98 
26, 980, 873-75 

9, 682, 363-42 
14,934, 758-75 


557, 701, 210-832 


2.—Statement of Coinage (in Dollars and Cents Denominations) Issued te the 
Dominion of Canada, 1858-1939. 


Year. 


Struck at Mints in England!— 


New Brunswick, 1861-2-4......... 
Nova Scotia, 1861-2-4............ 
) Prince Edward Island, 1871....... 
(Canada, 1858-1907... ...........6. 


fe Weiye\e 6) 9) 090.0, 6 8h O10 <0) 's Je whe iv) 8 a! @ oe) se 10 6. 0 Fees 
CC 


i 


© DiS C1e.s 5: 6 s\e-fe 1 eis-s)9) 6.0 6. ¥ Oi6 eur ies 6 witelelele 5 


Ce 
© /ANe Le & © © 2109) © 6/016 Bie 019016 © Cle) Shere eyenaile o & s 
er ry 
eC 


ce ec 


Gold. Silver. Nickel. Bronze. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
= 95,000 - 20,000 115,000 
- - - 30,000 30,000 
- - - 10,000 10,000 
-— | 12,459,996 - 804,429 13, 264,425 
— | 12,554,996 ~ 864, 429 13,419,425 
4,868, 420 8,595,327 - 459, 204 13,922,951 
= 1, 862,200 - 116,900 1,979,100 
- 2,402,000 - 131,817 2,000; old 
- 3, 258, 044 - 115,100 3,373, 144 
- 1,356,000 - 209,085 1,565,085 
- 128,000 ~ 60, 700 188, 700 
- 24,000 69, 000 12,400 105, 400 
- 28,000 127,000 19,300 174,300 
- - 74,500 11,900 86, 400 
- 14,000 126, 000 22,100 162,100 
- 50,000 168, 500 28,200 246, 700 
- 574,000 249,000 37,500 860, 500 
- 867, 000 250,000 92,100 1,209, 100 
= 1,081, 000 267,000 123,300 1,471,300 
- 326, 000 164,500 13, 400 503, 900 
4,868,420 | 33,120,567 1,495,500 2,912,321 41,801, 922 


1Struck at The Royal Mint in London, or at The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. 
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3.—Com position of Canadian Gold Reserves on Dec. 31, 1995-1930. 


Year. British Coin. U.S. Coin. Canadian Coin. Bullion. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PWOG Caer cect cite 3,990,717 29,494,298 - 33,485,015 
CEU ge ee Se 9 1) See 7,375, 857 31,040,149 ~ - 38,416,006 
EU 1 Res eis Pak Beemer: 5,366,478 33,529, 889 ~ - 38, 896,367 
UU eg eel Re eeiges, Aalmeee 6, 261,715 54,909,076 ~ - 61,170,791 
AOUUE roe cache ana 6,537,227 62,988,474 ~ - 69,525,701 
ILO SS. See eA a 6,304,524 68, 261,279 - 222,934 74,788,737 
US BS Tee ies eer 6,900,095 93,507, 764 - 222,934 100, 630,793 
| beep atten Sead -atiie Faeienn 4,554,691 98, 648, 736 650,185 222,934 104,076,546 
SOLO ek hee aes den 6,391,375 106, 642, 969 2,118,210 222,934 115,375,488 
1 ke A i PA ada 4,482,524 86, 382, 620 3,440, 150 320,345 94, 625, 639 
1a Re SP Ae ER Siac: 29, 606, 990 86,516,595 3,436,095 775,201 120,334, 881 
DOlG mths othe ore: 29: 333 Tit 86, 034, 920 3,426, 760 803, 002 119,597,793 
MUR Bie Age, Co BEA Sialic 27,476,790 77,899, 494 3,413,465 11,352,856 120,142,605 
Lite a Nee A te A Mere cg 27,362,255 75,785, 665 3,411,465 14,701,439 121, 260, 824 
Le OL A Ease, Re dl Bag 27,661,192 6), 988,110 3,408,310 27,154,222 119,211, 834 
WD Ain fete os ee vo cee 26,728,016 35, 896, 485 3,387,125 35,090,344 101,101,970 
RUA | By Obie ect Ae Piped pei 26,729,501 35,896,305 3,385,690 18,558,557 84,570,053 
(Eo ae aie Sa A at 26,730,576 67,941, 550 3,340, 650 34,572,504 132,585,280 
1 ELE tac ass, ilps Mine ie aca 27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46,026, 852 117, 666,527 
{GP ape ay Rt mM fy mm 26,342,019 Fibs GEA INOS Si Wy pal WAGs 34,905,387 141, 747,636 
Ize eas ae 20, 894,943 67,135,310 Soa oO) 37,512,195 137,858,178 
LLC sneer. karly ote eth 32,133,941 72,423,610 Bb AeA bay a\0, 23,415, 643 131,195,124 
ES eee «ect 28,948,085 51,179,390 3,089,010 47,516,079 130,732,564 
Lipa yaceccisne iaaiat a te de 34,163 , 297 31,018,970 2,931, 835 25,202,771 93,316,873 
1 AS DN ete A ae” Senet mee 32, 164, 284 10,995, 220 2,801,520 17, 034, 256 62,995, 280 
TISU A hee eee 30, 634, 058 28, 748, 085 2,733,150 34,096, 809 96,212,102 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40ths 
fine, are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no silver dollars have 
ever been struck by the Mint. Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of 
weight proportionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the 
same fineness, are in circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard 
of fineness was reduced to 8-l0ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel five-cent 
piece weighing 70 grains was authorized, and a number of these coins have 
appeared! Silver coins are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to 
five dollars, and bronze coins to twenty-five cents. Table 4 shows the net issue 
of silver and bronze coins (that is, the value issued less the value withdrawn), 
by years from 1901. 


1 Nickel coinage issued to the Dominion of Canada from the Mint to Dec. 31, 1930, had a 
face value of $1,495,500. See Table 2. 


4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-1936. . 
Notre.—Figures supplied by the Mint. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts Net Amounts of Bronze Amounts 
Coin Issued.2 per head. Coin Issued .? per head. 
Year. A. B. kent D. 

During the Since a a During Since Col. ae 

Year. 1858. : ; the Year. 1858. é 

$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. cts. 
RODS, odd sh cacnickw 420,000 | 8,279,924 7:8 1-58 41,000 676,429 | 0-8 11-0 
BOOB cyawcct fades yak 774, 000 9,053, 924 14-0 1-64 30,000 706,429 0-5 12-8 
IDUGoe se2- te t72thes hos 633 , 850 9, 687,774 11-1 1-70 40,000 746,429 0-7 13-1 
NAGLE cicke he del cess 350,000 | 10,037,774 5-9 1-71 25,000 771,429 | 0-4 13-1 
WOOD Rich crete. bores’ 450,000 | 10,487,774 7-4 1-72 20,000 791,429 | 0-3 13-0 
LO EE 5 aeons Sai ae 807,461 | 11,295,235 12-8 1-79 41,000 832,429 0-6 13-2 
LLL iat iene Garren ieee 1,194,000 | 12,489,235 17-9 1-88 32,000 864,429 0:5 13-0 
MOUS crete see 38,541 | 12,527,776 0:6 1-890 21,604 886,033 | 0-3 12-8 
ROUGERC aoe, 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-0 1-83 39,300 925,333 |-- 0-5 12-9 
LURE tate eae 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 15-4 1-91 42,020 967,353 0:6. 12-9 
(Ce eee ee) ee 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2-18 54,275 1,021,628 | 0-8 14-2 
OL eis alk 3s. sid, « 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 17-7 2-30 49,977 1,071,605 | 0-7 14-5 
OT Ee ee, eae ee 927,131 | 17,901,031 12-3 2-38 DDg baie gr fen Mf 0-7 15-0 
ES) Oe eee ae 626,198 | 18,527,229 8-1 2-41 35,057 1,162, 234 0-4 15-1 
EN rt Oe eee 61,344 | 18,588,573 0-8 2-36 50,354 1,212,588 | 0-6 15-4 
2These figures of net amount of coins issued show the value issued less the value withdrawn and to this 


extent do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 
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4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-1930—con<luded. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts Net Amounts of Bronze Amounts 
Coin Issued. per head. Coin Issued.! per head. 
Year. A. Be C. iD 

During the Since ss I. ay 1. During Since me 1. or 

Year. 1858. : : the Year. 1858. : = 

$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. cts. 
LSU rece se ieee eke 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-46 | 110,646 1,323,234 | 1-4 16-5 
1 EI ae ee Repeal 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 21-9 2-64 116, 800 1,440,034 1-4 17-6 
LOIS Se. cae. eee eas 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-0 2-87 131,777 TSE StL 1-6 18-9 
1G NG Src onivas corte aes 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 37-7 3-19 115,011 1, 686, 822 1-4 19-9 
1920 saste cres crete cs teres 1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-1 3-29 | 208,961 1,895,783 | 2-4 22-0 
OZ De yctrtsint 55 ee 40,191 | 28,344, 659 0:5 3-22 60, 543 1,956,326 | 0-7 22-0 
O22 eis ioe oe eee — | 28,151,4442 - 3-16 11,742 1,968, 068 0-1 22-1 
LO 23h ean cer eee ee ~ | 28,052,3472 - 3-11 19,118 1,987, 186 0-2 22-0 
19244 oo ie. 5 eo ee -— | 27,863,5022 - 3-04 11,430 1,998, 616 0-1 21-8 
LO2S vote Seba ee ae - | 27,713,0192 ~ 2-99 21,854 2,020,470 | 0-2 21-8 
LODO ere sec ons neat — | 27,433, 463 2 - 2-92 23 , 363 2,043,833 | 0-2 21-8 
O27 Soe tes sn sche ~ | 27,104,5342 - 2-84 36, 363 2,080,196 0-4 21-9 
O28 Sree ree siete 633,429 | 27,737,963 6-5 2-87 91,461 2,171,657 0-9 22-4 
BI PAS ee SREY Se pits Pe 900,232 | 28,638,195 9-2 2-92 119,132 2,290,789 1-2 23-3 
T9805 xn cee we eek cae ~ | 28,562,3302 - 2-87 6,616 2,297,405 0-1 23-1 


1The figures for net amount of coins issued show the value issued less the value withdrawn and to this 
extent do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 

2The decreases shown in recent years are due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins 
from circulation. 


Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system 
is the paper currency of the Dominion Government. Under the Dominion 
Notes Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to 
issue notes up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to 
one-quarter of that amount. By c. 4, Acts of 1915, “An Act respecting the 
Issue of Dominion Notes”, the Dominion Government is authorized to issue 
notes up to $26,000,000 without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to 
be against certain specified Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the 
Dominion Government.1 Notes may be issued to any additional amount in 
excess of $76,000,000, but (except as provided by the Finance Act, 1914—see 
footnote below) an amount of gold equal to the excess must be held. 
Thus Dominion notes normally approximate to gold certificates. Under the 
Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, 
$50, $100, $500 and $1,000. In addition, “special” notes of the denominations 
of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue of the last-mentioned September, 


1The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46) authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. Thereserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be held 
asreserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 10) authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve was 
fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions. 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872 (35 Vict., c. 7) the reserve for the excess 
over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended i in 1875 (88 Vict., c. 5) by requiring 
dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions 50 p.c. in specie 
was to beheld. In 1876 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., c. 13) the basis of the present standard was 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c: at least 
was to bein gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21) the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions, but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 43) the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. In 1914 (5 Geo. 
V, c. 4, assented to Aug. 22, 1914) this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915 (5 Geo. V, e. 4, 
assented to April 8, 1915) to seventy-six millions, under the conditions stated in the text. The Finance 
Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c.3) makes provision, in case of war, panic, etc., for the issue of Dominion notes against 
eee securities; this emergency arrangement was made a permanent feature by c. 48 of the Statutes 
o : 
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1918) are issued for use between banks only, the purpose being as a safeguard 
against theft. Table 5 gives the main statistics of Dominion notes outstanding 
and the reserves on which they have been based since 1890, Table 6 statistics of 
gold held by the Minister of Finance from 1919 to 1930, while Table 7 shows 
the use of notes of different denominations during the past six years. 


5.—Dominion Notes Outstanding and Reserves as at June 34, 1890-1930. 


Year. 


Notes, 
$1,2,4 and 5, 


and 


Large 
Notes, 
$50, 100, 500, 


fractionals.?}1,000, 5,000.3 


Total. 


Notes Outstanding.! 


Reserves 


Notes 
Outstanding 
Uncovered 


Percentages 
of Specie 
Reserve 


to 
Notes Out- 
standing. 


ee ee ee ee eee ee 


6,605,042 
6,898,348 
7 
6 


— 
() 
fo~ 
x 
> 
(JC) 


7,059,331 


7,377,096 
7,519,345 
8,157,243 
8,770,165 
9,640,473 


10,161,809 
11,029 , 985 
12,173,248 
12,581,833 
13,045,820 


14,633 ,576 
15,939,131 
15,279,675 
15,860,149 
17,871,477 


19,840,695 
22,982,588 
28 845,737 
24 586,448 
25,183,685 


27,283 ,425 
29,498 , 409 
32,623,514 
35,084,194 
37,203 ,890 


34,403 ,934 
31,404,161 
33,276,533 
34,816,442 
32,294,827 


32,512,285 
33,845,891 
39,051,708 
37,159,177 
37,029 ,484 


8,691,950 
9,407,650 
10,384,350 
11,311,750 
13 ,093 ,900 
12,460,900 


12,995,100 
14,798,750 
14,020,950 
15,466 ,300 
16,454,450 


17,736,700 
21,750,400 
26,832,950 
28 ,992 ,950 
34,288,400 


35 ,307 ,850 
42,377,400 
47,778,450 
63,145,150 
71,414,250 


79,468 ,250 
88 , 949,650 
87,517,300 
89,595,650 
126,937,050 


148,213,750 
149 ,069 ,600 
248 ,716 ,000 
265,665,650 
254,812,400 


234,365,250 
201,344,250 
200,869 , 900 
175,492,150 
176,096,650 


143 ,200,630 
143,160,024 
165,703 ,650 
172,803 ,650 
137,189,150 


15,357,892 
16,176,316 
17,282,698 
18 448 ,493 
20,061,718 
19,520,231 


20,372,196 
22,318,095 
22,178,193 
24,236,465 
26,094,923 


27,898 ,509 
32,780,385 
39,006,198 
41,574,783 
47,334,220 


49,941,426 
58,316,531 
63 ,058 , 125 
79,005,299 
89,285,727 


99,3808 ,945 
111,932,238 
116,363 ,537 
114,182,098 
152,120,735 


175,497,175 
178 ,568 ,009 
281,339,514 
300,749 ,844 
292,016,290 


268,769 , 184 
232,748 ,411 
234,146,433 
210,308 ,592 
208 ,391,477 


175,712,915 
177,005,915 
200,755,358 
209 ,962 ,827 
174,218,634 


QO e+ COCO SOOmNWS COO NTO tS 
eoWwnneo SCOoOOrfS NOWW HE © 


CO NNO PRRRR cCOMWOOWO 
Oo 
co 


18-71 
18-59 
20-79 
22-55 
17-54 


460-0 
358-0 


3,285,515 
3,887 ,027 
5,061,577 
6,449 348 
8,292,405 
7,761,084 


8,758 ,252 
10,723,649 
10,813,739 
13,061,775 
12,476,044 


14,578,117 
18,901,639 
25,930,594 
23,422,625 
28,890,837 


29,013 ,931 
34,989,270 
39,141,184 
55,353 ,266 
66,409,121 


78 ,005 ,231 
92,442,098 
94,943 ,499 
92,663 ,575 
89,573,041 


114,071,032 
119,110,113 
114,951,618 
118 , 268,407 
95 538,190 


83 ,854 ,487 
85,495 ,068 
121,025,725 
96 , 732 ,954 
116,263 ,994 


94,999,481 
105,700,181 
80,756 ,302 
58,931,581 
65,719,661 


10,125,711 
10,452,623 
10,414,455 
10,052,479 
9,822,647 
9,812,481 


9,667,295 
9,650,780 
9,417,788 
9,228,024 
11,672,213 


11,394,769 
11,932,080 
11,128,938 
16,205 ,492 
16,062,098 


18,980,829 
21,380,595 
21,950,275 
21,695,367 
20,929,940 


21,303,714 
19,490, 140 
21,420,038 
21,518 523 
62,547,693 


61,426,143 
59,457 ,896 
166 ,387 ,896 
182,481,437 
196,478,100 


184,914,697 
147 ,253 ,343 
113,120,708 
113 575,638 
92,127,483 


80,713 ,434 
71,305,734 
119,999,056 
151,031,246 
108 ,498 ,973 


Includes Dominion notes in the central gold reserves as security for bank note circulation. 
2Inciudes provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27,603 on June 30, 


8Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-1930. 


4Per capita circulatioa in 1900 is taken as 190. 


5The circulation uncovered by speci2 reserve was to a considerable extent covered, between 1890 and 


1910, by the holdings of guaranteed debentures amounting to $1,946,666. 


Since 1914 a part of the issue of 


Dominion notes outstanding has been coverea by the holding of securities approved under the Finance Act, 
1914, and the Finance Act, 1923. On June 30, 1930, the Dominion notes outstanding against securities 
approved under the Finance Act, 1923, amounted to $49,700,000. 
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6.—Gold Held by the Minister of Finance, calendar years 1919-1930.' 
Gold Gold Held | Total Gold 
Reserve for Held by 
Year. Held on Redemptionof}| Minister 
Savings Bank} Dominion of 
Deposits.? Notes. Finance, 
$ $ $ 
| RIE Lites cei tay: sino em Nsw LER tat bi os 4,909,675 | 118,489,692 123 ,399 ,367 
1920... <ARRI SORE. RE Bh. £8. ON. See. ER ee 4,067,897 98,751,773 102,819,670 
LOO a AS oar art. Meet ace So pale tae, Mase eee ee 3,666,009 84,568 ,064 88 234,073 
LOD ee Saas Saw ee Re Re eee a ae 3,293 ,287 89,939,108 93 , 232,395 
1G 2S ee ote aah eet ee ee ee ee 35154-s54l 120-651-020 123 ,805 ,985 
IAD earthy dil naar A” Seaesh Sayiehh tna sil na ine Mime Ree ly Mele ats 3,308,575 | 107,257,428 110,566,003 
LOQGIRE OP. Caper userer tah Os. cent eg eds Ole. ot cee tarcuat ce cins « cmenusee hoes 3,241,490 119,744,819 122,986,309 
DA as dee eR SOLA al eR Ueiy SOME emi aod Smet ME rer de: een Pr 3,162,930 | 109,369,550 112,532,480 
1D Re ak isan RM as RE pute Ree A dae ey a apace eee 3,083,440 | 107,417,631 110,501,071 
1928 POPE) 1) 6S ta meee sc Rois ors oes ee ee ee ee 2,994,001 89,218 454 92,212,455 
1 eosin emesis” ER MMe PRAM Pen recor eek snkcten Sa ea cs aa Ep ote 2,709,169 59,345,233 62,054,402 
LOSO Rs tee enters Sets ee ee eon en or een eee 2,483 , 959 79,000,297 81,484,256 


1Y early averages. 


Finance shall hold 10 p.c. reserve against savings bank deposits. 


2In the Savings Bank Act (c. 15, R.S.C., 1927) it is provided that the Minister of 


7.—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, Mar. 31, 1925-1930. 


Denomination. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
eee mt SR mL 3 | 16,294,009] 16,943,454] 17,428,021} 18,100,000} 19,277,085] 18,943,815 
B25. Rphaiscome tous were meta 11,617,597) 12,231,463] 12,609,981) 13,039,460] 13,824,977] 13,776,806 
D4, cheer a eS MR Stak wee 34,259 33,547 33,071 32,635 32,223 31,887 
GO. hide = <b Se edi nee 1,959,850 428 672 700, 147 294,072 277,612) 1,109,693 
DDO so .ciais. aye SMR Sunt Sins BRE: 650 650 650 : 650 650 50 
S000! 65 PE A 1,826,000} 1,790,500} 1,736,000} 1,791,500} 1,832,000; 1,907,500 
$1,000...) nate seer. Eee 3,305,000) 3,344,000) 4,103,000) 4,244,000} 4,289,000} 4,569,000 
$1,000 special res nee ee 555,000 648 ,000 433 ,000 281,000 427,000 479 ,000 
$5,000 special................] 24,240,000) 16,600,000} 9,950,000} 7,810,000} 7,570,000) 6,700,000 
$50,000 special............... 145,550,000} 129,200,000} 123,800,000) 141,650,000) 155,550,000} 125,400,000 
Fractional currency......... 1,301,036] 1,335,494 1,346,145; 1,360,549] 1,392,463) 1,380,648 
Provincial notes............. 27,687 27,624 27,624 27,624 27,624 27,619 
POCANS ....:3hcdet «oe 206, 712,088) 182,583,404) 172,167,639) 188,631,490) 204,500, 633) 174,326,618 


Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in 
Canada. Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue 
notes of the denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their 
paid-up capital. These notes are not in normal times legal tender. 

In addition, during the period of the. movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 28-29), the banks may issue “excess” circulation to the amount of 15 p.c. 
of their combined capital and “rest” or reserve funds. In the event of war or 
panic the Government may permit the “excess” to run all the year. The banks 
pay interest on this excess at 5 p.c. If a bank desires to extend its circulation, 
it may also do so by depositing dollar for dollar in: gold or Dominion notes in 
the central gold reserves. : 

In case of insolvency the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. 
Notes are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the bank circulation redemp- 
tion fund, to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their average 
circulation not covered by gold or Dominion notes deposited in the central gold 
reserves established in 19138. The sum thus secured is available for the redemp- 
tion of the notes of failed banks. 

The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 8. Table 9 brings 
together the statistics of the amount of circulating media in the hands of the 
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general public, yearly averages being used where possible. “In the hands of 
the general public” here includes currency in the tills of the banks in the pro- 
cess of ordinary exchange as well as that outstanding among the general public, 
but does not include Dominion notes of denominations larger than five dollars 
which are used almost entirely for inter-bank transactions and reserves. In 
both Tables 8 and 9 “bank notes in circulation” include notes of other banks 
held by the banks, averaging about $15,000,000 in 1930. In the case of the silver, 
nickel and bronze coinage in Table 9, the figures are the total amounts issued 
by the mint since 1858 less amounts withdrawn from circulation and therefore 
include amounts held by the banks as well as coins lost by the public, which 
over such a period would probably amount to a considerable sum. 


8.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, calendar years 1900-1930. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


i Figures for 
1892-99 will be found at p. 861 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


_ Bank 
son Redemption Bank Notes in Circulation. 
aid up “poi und.! 
Year. Capital. Rest” Fund. (Deoosited 4) 
wit Index No. 
Minister of Amount Per capita per 
Finance.) capita.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ONO Meee ten ata ote ios 65,154,594 32,372,394 2,221,128 46,574,780 8-75 100-0 
TOOL ck Peta in ee 67,035,615 36,249,145 2,487,541 50,601,205 9-36 107-9 
ES |p aerekeg Spree eee ee eae 69,869 ,670 40,212,948 2,832,401 55,412,598 10-02 114-5 
TLUAR EA ie, Sie ies ageless 76,453,125 47,761,536 2,971,260 60,244,072 10-62 121-4 
NOUS, sorsade eter hota Se 79,234,191 52,082,335 3,237,891 61,769,888 10-60 121-1 
POS a tecieys G15 a ests nicytee 82,655 ,828 56,474,124 3,448 , 463 64,025,643 10-68 122-1 
POG oe ebe a eras sor ere 60-3 91,035,604 64,002,266 3,923,001 70,638,870 11-44 130-7 
8 pestermans hg? cat fe ae A 95 ,953 , 732 69,806,892 4,304,524 75,784,482 12-02 137-4 
LOOS Pak eee ens 96,147,526 72,041,265 4,249 367 71,401,697 11-00 125-7 
LOUOR Pa R ee. cee eS 97 329,333 75,887 ,695 4,317,006 73,943,119 11-04 126-2 
TOLO aye OR 98 , 787,929 79,970,346 4,844,475 82,120,303 11-87 135-7 
TOUR Aah ks. 103 ,009 , 256 88 ,892 ,256 5,353 ,838 89 , 982,223 12-57 143-7 
OG RO Seo aid eee 112,730,943 102,090,476 6,211,881 100,146,541 13-60 155-4 
OL ES ar: Geen reais 116,297,729 109,129,393 6,536,341 105,265 ,336 13-98 160-0 
OLR ee nlseraiss 114,759,807 113, 180,626 6,693,684 104,600,185 13-60 155-4 
Heist den ts Rng et rei ay 113,982,741 113,020,310 6,756,648 |. 105,137,092 13-37 152-8 
1BTGs o raceeyn eae ha 113 175,300 112,989,541 6,811,213 126,691,913 15-77 180-2 
BRS GER See ee 111,637,755 113,560,997 6,324,442 161,029,606 19-69 225-0 
LOLS. A. Ben teas 110,618 ,504 114,041,500 5,817,646 198 ,645 ,254 23-85 272-6 
DOUG A. SSS ie odes a ies 115,004,960 121,160,774 6,054,419 218,919,261 25-82 295-1 
LLP ee SLE eae es 123,617,120 | 128,756,690 6,122,715 | 228,800,379 26-51 303-3 
1 DO at ee Be eee eee ae 129,096,339 134,104,030 6,417,287 194.621-,7:10 22-15 253-1 
LAURIER seo See leant A ren 125,456 ,485 129,627,270 6,493 ,593 166,466, 109 18-69 213-6 
POZO BAe. ware 124,373,293 126,441,667 6,662 ,6€5 170,420,792 18-88 215-8 
je Ne ys cee 122,409 ,504 123 ,841,666 6,347,378 166,136,765 18-16 207-5 
MAO ss <a tones owt 118 831,327 123 ,295 ,866 6,026,617 165 , 235,168 17-88 203-8 
(U2 Ie eae aaa 116 ,638 ,254 125 ,441, 700 5,790,572 168 ,885 ,995 17-99 205-6 
OM Ee i ne ee 121,666,724 130,320,897 5,861,646 172,100,763 18-08 206-6 
“Gildea Ue eee apa ieeairt 122 ,839 ,879 134,087,485 6,027,466 176,716,979 18-30 209-1 
ee OE ack EO er 137 , 269,085 150,636,682 6,246,861 178 ,291,030 18-19 207-9 
(Lis UR Rapes ieee 144,560,874 160,639 , 246 6,590,934 159,341,085 16-05 183-5 


1This fund is in cash, 7.e. ,zold or Dominion notes. 


2Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 
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§.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, calender years, 1900-19390. 
—concluded on p. 889. 


Silver.4 
Year. 
Per 
Amount. capita. 
$ $ 

1900..... 7,911,998 1-49 
1901.....| 8,279,924 1-53 
190222258 9 ,053 ,924 1-64 
L903 ten. 9,687,774 1-70 
1904s... 10,037,774 1-71 
1905..... 10,487,774 13/2 
19065... 11,295,235 1-79 
1907..804 12,489 , 235 1-88 
1908.07 12,527,776 1-80 
1909..... 13,176,476 1-83 
LONOKE... 14,372,662 1-91 
COTE ee 15,670,663 2-18 
LOLA ces 16,973,900 2-30 
1913... 17,901,031 2-38 
19140. 4. 18,527,229 2-41 
OLS eee 18,588,573 2-36 
1916; 5.02 19.768 ,089 2-46 
LOL eee 21,559,030 2-64 
1L918y on) 23,888,121 2-87 
1999.02 .. 27,084,148 3-19 
1920.5. ..5 28,384,850 3-29 
LOD i ae 28 344,569 3:22 
OTS ae 28,151,444 3-16 
1923....2 28,052 ,347 3-11 
O24. aon 27,863 ,502 3-04 
(O25) Sin. 27,713,019 2-99 
1926.....| 27,433,463 2-92 
1h! Pf bea 27,104,534 2-84 
1928. ac 27,787,963 2-87 
1929), .cpas- 28,638,195 2-92 
TOS O > ae 28,562 ,330 2-87 


Nickel.4 

Per 

Amount. capita. 
$ $ 
69,000 -01 
196,000 -02 
270,488 -03 
396,471 -04 
564,865 06 
813,784 -08 
1,063,627 11 
1,330,498 +14 
1,494,525 -15 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 889. 


‘Bronze.4 


Amount. 


635,429 
676,429 
705,429 
746,429 
771,429 
791,429 


832,429 
864,429 
886,033 
925 ,333 
967,353 


1,021,628 
1,071,605 
1,127,177 
1,162,234 
1,212,588 


1,323 , 234 
1,440,034 
1,571,811 
1,686,822 
1,895,783 


1,956,326 
1,968 ,068 
1,987,186 
1,998,616 
2,020,470 


2,043 ,833 
2,080,196 
2,171,657 
2,290,789 
2,297,405 


Per 


capita. 


Bank Notes. 
Amount jee 
$ $ 
46,574,780 8-75 
50,601,205 9-36 
55,412,598 10-02 
60,244,072 10-62 
61,769,888 10-60 
64,025,643 | 10-68 
70,638 ,870 11-45 
75,784,482 12-03 
71,401,697 11-00 
73 , 948,119 11-04 
82,120,303 11-87 
89,982,223 12-49 
100,146,541 13-60 
105 , 265,336 13-98 
104,600,185 13-60 
105 , 137,092 13-37 
126,691,913 15-77 
161,029,606 19-69 
198 645,254 23-12 
218,919,261 23-82 
228,800,379 26-51 
194,621,710 22-15 
166,466,109 18-69 
170,420,792 18-88 
166,136,765 18-16 
165 , 235,168 17-83 
168 ,885 , 995 17-99 
172,100,763 18-08 
176,716,979 18-12 
178,291,080 18-18 
159,341,085 16-05 
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§.—Circulating Mediain the Hands of the General Public, calendar years, 1900- 
1930—concluded from p. 888. 


Dominion Notes, 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Totals. 
and fractionals.? 


Year. 
1s Les nate 
er er umber 
Amount.! capita Amount capita per 
capita.3 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TOOO fo5,. dashes = Pore meas tes /e i sbhsid acy SP 9,997,044 1-88 65,119,251 12-24 100-0 
AEE tr scant wrt abe a deena a iy 10,595,169 1-97 70,152,727 13-06 106-7 
DE nae. math dt be Be 6 oietisn cis obsisiobee Be 11,442,138 2-07 75,615,089 13-67 111-7 
NS ce eter ta ate tic ard dhe cal cta ayo: x, 0% 3\ cee a sc esl 12,321,172 2-17 82,999 447 14-63 119-5 
aE os I A oe AAA ach 558 4 0 ne hs A 12,813 ,912 2-20 85,393 ,003 14-66 119-8 
OM eae ont «axe sino eee, Ona 8 13 ,499 ,894 2-25 88 ,804,740 14-82 121-1 
DOUG ate rant el ney sed <i. Mernvtas ehdwe wise 14,797,483 2-40 97 564,017 15-81 129-9 
HL ea FRA SPR OMAUA 6) Sno eeRLAKe es ep RCS IS erie anc Ara. 15,973 ,227 2-53 105,111,373 16-68 136°3 
ee Or oy Bee ae asd SEDI SOEs RISE CER CIE Saa SORE 15,615,082 2-41 100,480,588 15-47 126-4 
DMS PARE SPE ie Sik ea oat Bac 9 his Ryan bon 16,235,774 2-43 104,280,702 15-58 197-3 
OMICS: Cals ae Mee oe hs Sete eel Sees 18,098,111 2-62 115,513 ,429 16-70 128.4 
CISTI We 68 soar aie ee a lr am 21,497,429 2-98 128,171,943 17-79 145-3 
OMA Hees ASk = enn eed Sane ee PIGwTSs Sak 27,277,341 3-70 145 ,469 ,387 19°75 161-3 
UREN c catte Mien Gos bis asad noe ee es ee 29,067,278 3-86 153 ,360 ,822 20-37 9166-4 
POET ee eae ee hee ee A hee tins 26,964,063 3°51 151,253,711 19-66 160-4 
DO Lnaeracenree ist Oo Pree ot ve ak tis Se seers nae at oh 25,881,570 3-29 150,819,823 19-18 1if-7 
RUGS cael tas Coa ee ake ets ould saeiblea eens 27,857,543 3-47 175,640,779 21-86 178-6 
Ube Rhee tas ae Me's woe see Se ale ates hea 31,221,311 3-82 215,249,981 26-31 214-9 
MD Sees ieee tee etek Nal lane Gils So oes nies spate laret8la 6 we 34,146,836 4-10 258 , 252,022 31-01 253-3 
CA LU Se oe SS oe APRS <RAANG Rs be stad eee eS 35,492 ,643 4-19 283 , 182,874 33-40 272-8 
NEPALG Sac aoe SOR de Reo INP eames agen EC ORE a 87,272,725 4-22 296,353 , 737 34°33 280-4 
Re ENC eR orev Netecs ofciacre'e's sive. tae wea cee 8 33 ,825 ,582 3-85 258,748 ,277 29-44 240-5 
1 eo a Ae ti OL ad Oe os ae 31,888 ,024 3-58 228 542,645 25-65 209-6 
1923 <7 ee SER hire of coe SRLS ashi datos 33 387, 155 3-70 234,043 ,480 25-92 211:8 
DA ks 8 roe 5 4 ee Oe ee rie, a ee 34,332,178 3-75 230,601,549 25-20 205-9 
ee ee Satya Lia os. Be bal agers We leas sous 32,175,284 3:47 227,540,412 24-55 200-6 
Decrees Oe ee erie oars a pets sya eonitic ee chars o oad « 32,675,174 3-48 231,603 ,330 24-67 210-6 
LRAT. eet CI TR 2 5 eT IT noe 33 ,689 ,474 3-54 235,788,751 24-77 202-4 
LOD rin o tenet Rae Aes ule sis saad eee ae 35 ,093 ,625 3°63 242,793 ,302 25-13 205-3 
UAL le eee SCARS Rock a eR es Bc A 36,811,966 8-75 247 362,478 25-23 206-1 
HLS tes ee 2 Seen yoke & GENS een fee 36,431,368 3:67 228,126,713 22:97 187-7 


1Yearly averages. 

2Dominion notes of larger denominations in Bands of banks are not included, but provincial notes, 
amounting to $27,609 in 1930, are included. 

3Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 

4Figures supplied by the Mint as at Dec. 31 of each year, are the net issues of coinage since 1858 (see 
Table 4 of this chapter pp. 883-4). 


Section 2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking one of the chief functions of 
banks was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where 
the bank’s credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, creating 
the chief circulating medium in the Canadas. In some cases in the Maritime 
Provinces bank notes were preferred to those issued by the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 


The need of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the mer- 
chants of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the pros- 
pectus of a proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Com- 
pany was issued in 1792. This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co- 
operation of British capital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with 
France. A second project in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada 
failed to secure the assent of the Legislature of Lower Canada. 
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At the close of the war of 1812 the army bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency 
through the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business 


toward the end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association 


based on the first charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following 
year under similar articles of association the Quebec Bank was established, as 
well as the Bank of Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at 
Kingston. The three Lower Canadian institutions obtained their provincial 
charters in 1822, while the Bank of Upper Canada was superseded by a second 
Bank of Upper Canada established at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 
1821. Meanwhile the Bank of New Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, 
while in Nova Scotia the Halifax Banking Co. (private) commenced business 
in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia received a regular charter in 1832. With 
all of these earlier banks note issue was an important part of their business. 


The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great 
Britain, commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molsons’ Bank was estab- 
lished in 1858, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and 
the Banque Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. 
The Union Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
1867. There were no fewer than 28 banks in existence at Confederation. These 
were as follows:— 


Ontario and Quebec. eee: Bank of stds Canada, 
Bank of Montreal, echanics’ Bank, 
Quebec Bank, Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Commercial Bank of Canada, . 
City Bank, Nova Scotia. 
Gore Bank, Bank of Yarmouth, ~ 
Bank of British North America, Merchants’ Bank of Halifax, 
Banque du Peuple, People’s Bank of Halifax, 
Niagara District Bank, Union Bank of Halifax, 
Molsons’ Bank, Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Bank of Toronto, 
Ontario Bank, New Brunswick. 
Eastern Townships Bank, Bank of New Brunswick, 
Banque Nationale, _ Commercial Bank of New Brunswick, 
Banque Jacques Cartier, St. Stephen’s Bank, 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada, People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


Royal Canadian Bank, 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Banking System in General.! 


A brief résumé of the Canadian banking system must emphasize: (1) its 
growth, from the beginning closely related to the Montreal produce and export 
trade; (2) its development of the branch bank system in order to meet the de- 
mands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement; (3) its adaptation to the 
requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west; and (4) the consolidation 
during later years of the features which tended towards its early success. The 
development of a stable system has been accompanied by failures,2 particularly 


1 For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, sce page 886. 
2See Table 23, pp. 909-10. 
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marked about the middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been 
steady, based on sound principles, and adapted as closely as could be to the par- 
- ticular needs of the country. 


The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and 
with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth 
of branch banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains— 
centralized as to banks, of which there are now 11, rather than as to districts as 
in the partially centralized system of the United Sie 


A second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and opera- 
tion of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was in- 
corporated in 1900 and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury 
Board, co-operation of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The asso- 
ciation supervises clearing-house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the 
affairs of banks which have suspended business, and oversees the printing and 
issue of notes to its members. Adherence to similar principles and a linking 
together of the credit of the system result from the co-operation secured through 
the association. 


The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable 
ones has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation be- 
tween the banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent 
through the medium of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and 
reserves. 


Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said to perform three main functions. In brief they 
are as follows:— 


1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 


2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, 
etc. 


3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and their unused 
deposits may be put to immediate productive use. 


Bank Legislation.1.—The history of Canadian banking legislation began 
over a century ago with the granting, between 1820 and 1822, of the Royal 
Assent to charters incorporating the Bank of New Brunswick, the Bank of 
Upper Canada, the Bank of Montreal, the Quebec Bank and the Bank of 
Canada. The right to issue bank notes existed and was exercised by private 
banks without legislative sanction for a considerable: period after the early 
charters were granted, and before banks became the subject of general legisla- 
tion. In Lower Canada the practical monopoly of issue was conferred upon the 
chartered banks by an Act of 1830, whereby the total amount of notes of less 
than £1 ($4)? in circulation might not at any time exceed one-fifth of the paid- 


1 Revised from information furnished by the Office of the Inspector-General of Banks, Depart- 
ment of Finance. 


2Tn the “Old Currency” £1 was equivalent to $4 and 1 shilling to 20e. 
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up capital, and no notes under 5 shillings ($1) might be issued, it being further 
provided that all issues of less than £1 might be limited or suppressed by the 
Legislature. 


In 1841, in the first session of the Canadian Legislature after the Union, a 
tax of 1 p.c. was imposed upon bank-note circulation, which was limited to 
the amount of paid-up capital, notes of less than £1 not to exceed one-fifth of 
such capital. Various charters granted or renewed after the Union included pro- 
visions prohibiting banks from holding shares of their own stock or granting ad- 
vances there-against. They were also prohibited from lending on the security 
of lands, houses, ships or pledge of merchandise (though such could be taken as 
additional security for debts previously contracted) or holding lands or houses 
except for the transaction of their business, neither could they own ships or be 
engaged in trade except as dealers in bullion or bills of exchange, the object 
being to confine transactions to legitimate banking business. Statements of 
assets and liabilities were to be submitted periodically—half-yearly or yearly— 
and such further information as the Government might call for was to be sup- 
plied confidentially. A further and important enactment was the imposition of 
the double liability upon shareholders, which had not previously existed with 
respect to the banks of Lower Canada, although it had for several years been a 
requirement of the younger banks of Upper Canada and first appeared in British 
North America in the Act incorporating the Bank of Nova Scotia enacted in 
1832. Suspension of specie payments on demand for a period of 60 days, either 
consecutively or at intervals during one year, was to cause forfeiture of charter. 
Total liabilities were not to exceed thrice “ the aggregate amount of capital stock 
paid in, and the deposit made in the bank in specie and Government securities 
for money”, but this provision proved of doubtful utility. 


In 1850 what was known as the “ Free Banking Act” prohibited any but the 
chartered banks or other corporations or persons authorized under the new Act 
from issuing notes. A period of one year was allowed for banks or companies 
whose right of issue was thus withdrawn to retire their notes outstanding. It 
was provided that individuals or partners might establish banks, or joint stock 
companies with a minimum capital of £25,000 ($100,000) might be formed to 
carry on the business, but in such cases operations were to be confined to an 
office in but one place and total liabilities were not to exceed thrice the amount 
of paid-up capital. In order to issue notes the banks thus formed were obliged 
to deposit with the Receiver-General provincial or provincially guaranteed 
securities for not less than £25,000 ($100,000) par value, receiving therefor regis- 
tered notes. The chartered banks already existing could surrender their right of 
circulation against assets and secure from the Receiver-General registered notes 
in return for the deposit of securities, which special issue was not subject to the 
1 p.c. tax imposed by the Act of 1841. The legislation included provisions 
giving effect for the first time to the principle of making bank notes a preferred 
claim, it being stipulated with respect to any one-office banks established under 
the Act that, if securities against outstanding notes did not realize sufficient, the 
general assets of a bank, if wound up, were first to be applied towards the pay- 
ment of its notes. 


Legislation of 1851 increased from one to five years the period allowed for 
the retirement of note issues not in conformity with previous legislation, pro- 
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vided at least one-fourth of the average circulation during the year 1850—and 
not secured by the pledge of bonds—was retired annually. Provision was made 
for partial remission and entire exemption within a specified period of the tax 
on bank-note circulation, subject to certain restriction of such circulation. At 
the same time permission was granted to issue in excess of the restricted formula 
against gold or silver coin or bullion, or debentures of any kind issued by the 
Receiver-General, without requiring the banks actually to deposit such deben- 
tures and secure registered notes. The debentures, however, were to be ap- 
plicable exclusively to the redemption of notes in case of failure. Monthly 
rather than half yearly returns now became necessary. In 1853, to encourage 
the issue of “secured ” notes, the issue was permitted in excess of paid-up capital 
to the extent of specie holdings or debentures receivable, although actual deposit 
of securities with the Receiver-General was not required. The tax of 1 p.c. 
was to be calculated only on the average circulation outstanding in excess of 
such specie and security holdings. Until 1858 banks charging or receiving interest 
at a rate higher than 6 p.c. were liable to onerous penalties. In that year it 
was enacted generally that any rate of interest might be exacted, but banks were 
prohibited from taking or stipulating for a higher rate than 7 p.c. In 1859, at 
the urgent request of the banks, a measure was passed authorizing them to 
make advances on the security of bills of lading and warehouse receipts covering 
certain commodities. 


By 1861-2 free banking had practically run its course. In all, six banks had 
taken advantage of the legislation, one of which—the Bank of British North 
America—doubtless found it valuable. The others did not thrive. The Act 
was finally repealed by the Provincial Notes Act of 1866, which aimed at a 
gradual reduction in the volume of bank-note circulation. . 


By Section 91 of the British North America Act, the right to legislate 
respecting banking, the incorporation of banks and the issue of paper money was 
assigned exclusively to the Dominion Parliament. A temporary measure was 
passed in 1867, largely by way of re-enactment until 1870 of previous legislation, 
but extending the powers of banks formerly incorporated by any of the prov- 
inces to the territory of the whole Dominion, and subjecting banks in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia to a tax of 1 p.c. upon the excess of their average 
notes in circulation above their average holdings of coin and bullion. (In these 
provinces there had been no general banking Act, special provisions being 
embodied in the respective charters which differed in only a few essential respects 
from those granted in Upper and Lower Canada.) It was re-enacted that banks 
were entitled to hold and dispose of mortgages on realty as additional security 
for debts already contracted and to acquire title to mortgaged property if 
necessary. 


The Bank Act of 1870 provided for a minimum paid-up capital of $200,000 
for new banks and that at least 20 p.c. of the subscribed capital must be paid up 
in each year after the commencement of business. A proposal to limit the 
liabilities of banks in relation to capital and specie and Government debenture 
koldings was not translated into legislation. Bank notes in circulation were not 
to exceed the amount of paid-up capital. The right to issue notes under $4 was 
withdrawn, largely in consideration of the abolition of the tax of 1 p.c. on note 
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circulation. If possible up to 50 p.c., but in no case less than one-third of a 
bank’s cash reserves were to be held in Dominion notes. Dividends were lim- 
ited to 8 p.c. until or unless the bank’s reserve fund was the equivalent of 20 
p.c. of its paid-up capital. In case of the failure of a bank, double liability of 
shareholders became enforcible without waiting for the realization of the bank’s 
general assets. Banks were required to transmit certified lists of shareholders — 
annually to be laid before Parliament. Any existing bank was permitted, on 
the authority of the shareholders, to apply for an extension of its charter, and 
the Governor-in-Council, upon the recommendation of the Minister of Justice 
and the Treasury Board, was empowered to extend such charter to 1881. Any 
suspension by a bank of payment of its liabilities for a period of 90 days would 
constitute insolvency, and operate as a forfeiture of its charter. 


In 1871 the first comprehensive Banking Act of the Dominion was passed. 
A large part of the Statute was devoted to the re-enactment and consolidation 
of legislation already in force, although the measure of 1870 contained the main 
features of the Government’s policy. The procedure relative to extension of 
charters laid down in the preceding year was superseded by this Act, which 
became the charter of the banks until July 1, 1881, that date being set in con- 
templation of regular decennial revisions. No new bank was permitted to com- 
mence business with less than $500,000 capital bona fide subscribed and $100,000 
similarly paid up, with the further proviso that at least $200,000 must be paid 
up within two years after commencement of business. The sections respecting 
loans against warehouse receipts, etc., were thoroughly revised and difficulties of 
procedure removed. Banks were permitted to take security on commodities in 
store pending marketing and also while undergoing conversion from the raw to 
the finished state. Advances were allowed upon security of shares of other 
banks. It was provided that a bank might charge any rate of interest or dis- 
count not exceeding 7 p.c., but that no higher rate should be recoverable. 
Monthly returns of assets and liabilities were required. Certain technical amend- 
ments were made to the Bank Act in 1872, 1873 and 1875. In 1879 the power 
to lend upon the security of shares of other banks was repealed. 


At the first general revision of the Bank Act in 1880 (effective 1881) a note 
holder was definitely recognized as a preferred creditor, claims of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments respectively to rank next in order of preference. 
Banks were prohibited from issuing notes under $5, higher denominations to be 
multiples of this sum. Dominion notes were now to constitute not less than 40 
p.c. of the bank’s cash reserves. Monthly returns of a more detailed character 
were to be made. The Act was amended in 1883 so as more effectively to 
enforce the prohibitions, restrictions and duties already imposed upon the banks. 
The use of certain titles by private bankers not operating under the provisions 
of the Act was prohibited. 
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At the revision of 1890 (effective 1891) it was stipulated that not less than 
$250,000 capital must be paid up before a certificate permitting a bank to com- 
mence business could be issued by the Treasury Board. A period of one year 
from the date of the charter was allowed for the payment of the capital and 
the carrying out of other preliminaries. Dividends were not to exceed 8 p.c. 
until or unless the reserve fund was the equivalent of 30 p.c. of the paid-up 
capital. A fund known as the “Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund” was 
established, consisting of deposits made by the banks with the Minister of 
Finance of amounts equal to 5 p.c. of their average note circulation, such depos- 
its to be subject to adjustment annually, and to constitute a guarantee of the 
payment of all notes of a suspended bank with interest at 6 p.c. from the date 
of suspension until the date when their redemption was undertaken by the 
liquidator. Failing action by the liquidator within two months, the Minister 
of Finance was authorized to redeem the notes out of the fund, and such outlay, 
if not made good out of the assets of the failed bank, was to be reimbursed 
by the contributing banks pro rata to their contributions. Another major change 
gave the banks, in certain classes of loans, the same legal power to take security 
over the borrower’s goods as had previously been granted by warehouse re- 
ceipts. This enactment served to make general and more clear principles already 
recognized by previous legislation and practice. Directors’ qualifications were 
set out more ¢learly and it was now provided that a majority only of directors, 
instead of all, need, be British subjects. Penalties for the excessive issue of 
circulation were made more severe. 


The revision of 1900 (effective 1901) recognized the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation as an agency in the supervision and control of certain activities of the 
banks. It was charged, under the Treasury Board, with the responsibility of 
supervising the printing and distribution of notes to the banks and their issue 
and destruction; also with control over clearing houses and the appointment of 
curators to supervise the affairs of suspended banks. The amended Act also 
included provisions permitting one bank to sell its assets to another. More 
detailed monthly returns were required and the interest on notes of failed banks 
was reduced from 6 p.c. to 5 p.c. In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, 
provision was made for emergency circulation during the crop moving season 
from October to January, when banks were allowed to issue excess circula- 
tion up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital and rest or reserve funds, 
this emergency circulation to be taxed at a rate not exceeding 5 p.c. per annum. 
In 1912, the period was extended to the six months from September to Februar 
inclusive. . 

At the fourth revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provision was made for an 
audit of each bank’s affairs by auditors appointed by the shareholders. There 
was also provision for the establishment of Central Gold Reserves in which 
banks might deposit gold or Dominion notes for the purpose of issuing addi- 
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tional notes of their own there-against. Annual reports to the Minister of 
the fair market value of real and immovable property held by the banks for 
their own use were required. Banks were empowered to lend to farmers upon 
the security of their threshed grain. As a war measure the provision for emer- 
gency circulation was extended in 1914 to cover the whole year and banks were 
further authorized to make payments in their own notes instead of in gold or 
Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32) resulted in numerous im- 
portant changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined, 
while provision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings 
and bringing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and monthly statements 
were given further attention and more complete returns required, including 
statements of controlled companies in the names of which any part of a bank’s 
operations was carried on. Other or special returns were to be made if called 
for by the Minister. Two auditors were now to be appointed by the shareholders 
instead of one, and the qualifications, duties and responsibilities of auditors were 
more clearly defined. The personal liability of directors in case of distribution 
_of profits in excess of legal limits was also more definitely expressed. Regulations 
regarding loans were amended and advances to any officer or clerk of a bank 
could not, in any circumstances, be granted in excess of $10,000. Registration of 
security for loans under sec. 88 was provided for. It became necessary for 
guarantee and pension funds to be invested in trustee securities. The punish- 
ment of directors and other bank officials for making false statements of a 
bank’s position was provided for in sec. 153. In 1924, as a result of the failure 
of the Home Bank of Canada, provision was made for periodical examination of 
the chartered banks by an Inspector-General of Banks, who was to be an officer 
of the Department of Finance. 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 10 is given a historical summary of Canadian 

banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the 
nature of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified 
in two main groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, the 
latter group only being considered when determining the ordinary financial posi- 
‘tion of any such institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets 
being included in the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the 
relative rates of increase of capital and reserve funds may be noted on the accom- 
panying graphs, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the public 
to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the 
public to total assets. The declining proportion of notes in circulation to total 
liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in recent 
times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and of municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the Great War. 
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TOTAL ASSETS, TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
NOTE CIRCULATION OF THE CHARTERED BANKS , 1867-1930 
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10.—Historical Summary Showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1930. 
Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 
LIABILITIES. 
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61, 769, 888 
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82, 120,303 
89, 982,223 
100,146,541 
105, 265,336 
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105, 137,092 
126,691, 913 
161,029, 606 
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221,624, 664 
244,062,545 
269,911,501 
307,007,192 
338,411,275 
381,778,705 
413,014, 657 
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1,191, 637,004 
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1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
2 Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 
3 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


4 Six months’ average. 
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2,415, 132, 2602/2, 758,324,713 
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10.—Historical Summary Showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 


calendar years 1867-193¢—concluded. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns, 
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187,921,031 
186, 255,330 
183,499,801 
181,019,194 
175, 450, 274 
173, 548,490 
184,276,190 
200, 613, 879 
227,426,835 
228,084, 650 
219,998, 642 
219,147,080 
228,061,872 
230,393,072 
243 , 504, 164 
253, 789, 803 
254,546,329 
269,307,032 
291,635,251 
302,696,715 
307, 520,020 
316,536,510 
320,937, 643 
341,163,505 
370,583,991 
412,504, 768 
459,715,065 
531,829,324 
585, 761, 109 
641, 543, 226 
695,417, 756 
767,490, 183 
878,512,076 
945, 685, 708 
941,290,619 
1,067,007, 534 
1,211,452, 351 
1,303,131, 260 
1,470,065, 478 
1,530,093, 671 
1,555, 676,395 
1,596, 424, 643 
1,839, 286, 709 
2,111,559, 555 
2,432,331,418 
2, 754,568,118 
3,064, 133,843 
2,841, 782,079 
2,638,776, 483 
2, 643,773, 986 
2, 701,427,011 
2,789, 619,061 
2,864,019, 213 
3,029, 680, 616 
3, 323,163,195 
3,528, 468,027 
3, 237,073,853 


Percentage 


of 
Liabilities 
to the 
Public 
to Total 
Assets.1 


p.c. 


Ne eee ee..." eee 


1Jncludes other assets. 


17166—573 


2Six months’ average. 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 11 and 12 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1927 to 1930, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 
Minister of Finance. 


11.—Assets of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1927-1939. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets. 1927 1928 1929 1930. 
$ $ $ $ 
Quick Assets— 

Current gold and subsidiary coin............ 72,825, 694 71,423,881 71,783,435 72,665, 124 
Dominion nolesss. vrais. sot eee eee 114,850,338) 123,635,143] 130,227,539! 119,220,626 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 

ofnotercirculationies 2f4...4. toe -Cre senate 5, 861, 646 6,037,466 6, 246,861 6,590, 934 
Deposit in central gold reserves............. 64,512,415 69, 745, 227 59,614,199 40,130, 866 
Notes:of:other banksy. ost... 3.faes seeker rk 15, 846, 532 16,507,928 16, 807,334 15,162,266 
United States and other foreign currencies. . 22,757,460 21,228,912 19,468,671 18,775,238 
Cheques of otheribanks:.....e:.fe5.80.-0 6 126, 422, 960 148,157,905 149, 545, 199 127,661,545 
Deposits made with and balances due from 

ocher banks inf'Canadaw. Wh. Gamo 5,193, 750 4,465,411 4,698,323 5,696, 508 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 

im the’ United) Kingdom... sea.) teoanees 9,790,411 6, 874, 338 4,826,444 6,835, 485 
Due from banks and banking correspondents - 

elsewhere than in Canada and the United , 

Kingdom. 2 ie geet See eee ees Ff 61,793,595 67,531,596 86,178,585 94, 240,248 

Totals, Quick Assets........... 499,854,801) 535,597,807) 549,396,590) 506,978,840 
Other Liquid Assets— 

Dominion Government and _ Provincial 

Government securrtiesse. 4. haomns. eee 324,580,796} 333,837,004) 341,744,572) 316,196,343 
Canadian municipal securities, and British, 

foreign and colonial public securities other 

than Canadian, War 2h 7 ce ae te 133,314,843] 124,996,823} 104,309,024; 101,585,131 
Railway ard other bonds, debentures and 

Stocks: 55 ee PRE eons cee 63,075, 762 63, 794,381 52,961, 542 53, 856, 068 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 

loans in Canada on s‘ocks, debentures 

aud: bonds 2 eh cee cee. oars ee 2 9 185,652,795} 253,488,198] 267,271,438) 226,725,099 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 

loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 268,536,339] 267,352,621; 301,091,053} 187,706,019 

Totals, Other Liquid Assets....| 975,160,535] 1,043, 469,027) 1,067,377,629| 886,068,660 


Other Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada.| 1,024,272,671| 1,177,484,482 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 


1,342, 666,883] 1, 285,836,995 


than in Canaday. Steer rn, Se ee 269,337,398] 261,948,962} 248,367,887) 238,954,152 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ = = ee 4 
Loans to Provincial Governments........... 15, 801, 827 29,569,721 19,002,655 17,491,292 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 

school districts. Gee FL. en ween on ee 67,603, 817 75,072,168 93,325,211 100, 233, 545 
Overdue debts: Rta. ck Lek oa ee ee 8,700,427 7,492,476 TO22,3 C8 7,650, 644 
Real estate, other than bank premises....... 7,705,627 6,736,392 5,618, 820 5,472,741 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. . 6,257,770 6,735, 847 LA OUE TTS 7,023, 730 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 

amounts (if any) written off............... 70,499, 930 71,573,462 75, 536, 822 77,465,028 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 

eredit as per icontram a... eh ee. 75, 083 , 687 97,624, 647 100,473,805 90,355,973 
Other assets not included under the fore- 

going headse ete, mate eee, Rac eich. 9,402,126 9, 863 , 204 11,957,574 13, 542, 253 


Totals, Other Assets............ 1,554, 665,880) 1,744, 096,361) 1,911, 693,808) 1,844,026, 353 
Grand Totals, Assets........... 3,029, 680,616) 3,323, 163,195) 3,528, 468,027) 3,237,073, 853 


—_—e oe 
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12.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1927-1930. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages coniputed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Liabilities to the Public— 
Notes IMCICUlatiON: oc.5 dock sok eco oe cee es 472,100,763} 176,716,979] 178,291,080} 159,341,085 
Balance due to Dominion Government after 
deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 


2A Bae A iy a 1, ie ie et Se ee 45,418,748 42,219,976 77,815,312 47,706, 626 
Advances under the Finance Act............ 19, 204, 167 DL D2o.000 82,916, 667 37,308, 333 
Balances due to Provincial Governments.... 25,573,744 21,846, 611 24, 536, 732 28, 036, 339 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 

THO ADA MATEY Gather tte: tee eee ie ee ee 596,069,007) 677,467,295} 696,387,381] 622,895,347 
Deposits by the public payable after notice 

or on a fixed day in Canada.............. 1,399, 062,201) 1,496, 608,451) 1,479,870,058] 1,427,569, 716 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 349,008,560) 872,452,582) 418,138,374] 390,403,559 
Deposits made by and balances due to other 

| OPeNVUESIO UAL ©: Nc C26 b2 San eRe SU OR 12,487,069 15,496, 756 14,528,474 14,831,131 
Due to banks and banking correspondents in 

the W nited AineGom' sss Joos saya tests 6, 723 , 874 13,449, 698 25, 693,879 11,539,556 


Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


TGUOCGMIMe mee Set Meee Geet shee 44,760,541 63,038,671) 100,254,711 64,076,035 
a BWI Se eee Gore 6) Fee Se reales iy re ee eran 8,720,888 12,048,303 10, 842, 329 9,187,617 
Acceptances under letters of credit.......... 75, 083 , 687 97,624,647} 100,473,804 90,355,973 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 
POAC en eter Sere ice he tine 4,111,464 4,243,913 5, 754,347 6,278,946 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public....... 2, 758,824, 713| 3,044, 742,165] 3, 215,503,098) 2,909 530,263 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
SSDS 21s Tr Cia, een Oe 121,666,774} 122,839,879] 137,269,085) 144,560,874 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 130,320, 897 134, 087, 485 150, 636, 682 160, 639, 246 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders....| 251,987,671) 256,927,364) 287,905,767] 305,200,120 


Grand Totals, Liabilities.............. 3, 010,312,384) 3,301, 669,529] 3,503, 408,865) 3,214, 730,383 


As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general 
security of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate 
clearly the channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power 


‘Deposits, Loans and Discounts. 


of the banks is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments 
made in lending operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential in- 
formation regarding the conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 


Bank deposits (the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security followed by the 
deposit of the proceeds of a loan) are also of considerable importance, and, on 
account of their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of 
business done at any time. Actual deposits of cash (mainly deposits payable 
after notice or on a fixed day) are, of course, included with the amounts deposited 
after the granting of loans. 


Tables 13 and 14, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian 
chartered banks for the years 1926 to 1930. 
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13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in Aa ty and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
926-1939. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1926. 19272 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits by the public in 
Canada— 
Payable on demand.......... 553,322,935} 596,069,007) 677,467,295) 696,387,381 622,895,347 
Payable after notice or on a 
fixedudlay. Aee Sheet... kk 1,340, 559,021} 1,399, 062,201) 1,496,608,451] 1,479,870,058{| 1,427,569, 716 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
Canada k.., seas. See wear 330,399,153} 349,008,560} 372,452,532] 418,138,374] 390,403,559 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 52,910, 934 70,992,492 64,066,587) 102,352,044 75,742,965 
Totals, Deposits........ 252045192, 043) 2,415,132, 260) 2, 610,594,865) 2,696, 747,857) 2,516, 611, 587 


14.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Seri and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
926-1930. 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $  § $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada........ 140,230,899} 185,652,795} 253,488,198] 267,271,438} 226,725,099 
Call and short loans elsewhere 
thant Canada ne eee tec 250,080,998] 268,536,339] 267,352,621) 301,091,053} 187,706,019 
Current loans in Canada!....... 1,003,030,550} 1,091,876,489] 1,252,556, 650] 1,435,992,094] 1,386,070, 540 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
Candas tener en ene 261,415,615]- 269,337,398] 261,943,962} 248,367,887] 238,954,152 
Loans to Governments........ 18,084,219 15,801,827 29,569, 721 19,002,655 17,491, 292 
Ovyerdueidebtst..2 eee nee 9,537,377 8,700,427 7,492,476 APPA TM 7,650, 644 
Totals, Loans........... 1,682,379, 658] 1,839,905, 275] 2,072, 403,628) 2,279, 247,504) 2,064,597, 746 


1Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 


Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or general liabilities of 
a bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves a bank finds 
it expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs 
the Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any 
bank in exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, 
tc the extent that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking 
operations, the Dominicn Government being the custodian of the gold for the 
banks. The other cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition 
te this cash on hand, Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which 
are regarded as reserves, being funds more or less immediately available for the 
liquidation of liabilities. These are:—(1) cash balances in banks outside of 
Canada; (2) call and short loans in New -York (the favorite call loan market) ; 
and (8) readily marketable securities. These are shown, together with net 
liabilities, in Table 15. In Table 16, the ratio to net liabilities of each element 
of the reserve is shown. 
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15.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, calendar years 1961-1930—continued on p. 904. 


_- Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. Figures 
for 1892-1900 were given’on p. 872 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Year. 


Specie, 
Dominion 
Notes and 

Foreign 


Currencies.! 


32,088,501 
35,478, 598 
42,510,574 
50,307,871 
56,590, 323 
61, 287,581 
70,550,520 
80, 654, 276 
95,558,461 
104,735, 696 
120, 146, 690 
132,853,405 
135, 267, 623 
159,775,124 


200,113,021 
207,797, 164 
210,475, 400 


256, 656, 174 
257, 429, 889 
259, 462,332 
255, 474,332 
251, 169, 892 
234,501,513 
235, 743, 196 
230,011,447 


214,182,302 
210,433,492 
216, 287, 938 
221,479, 645 
210, 660, 988 


Cash Due from— 


Banks 

in the 

United 
Kingdom. 


6,598,939 


6,598, 159 
5, 638,954 
7,523,615 
9,960,560 
8,877,979 
6,027,157 
9,828, 186 
10,311, 864 
18, 892, 833 
21,122,092 
21,338, 926 
13,329, 642 
12, 230,533 
20,824, 559 
24,025,192 
17,885, 648 
10,973, 606 
12,359, 426 
17, 669, 923 
12, 857, 830 
10,309, 844 
8,090,470 
7,819, 605 
8,583,316 
11,520, 189 
9,790,411 
6, 874,338 
4,826,444 
6, 835,485 


Banks 
elsewhere 
than in 


Canada and 


the United 
Kingdom. 


12,811,524 
13,519,799 
14,192,232 
16,817,357 
19,201,939 
16,801,119 
15, 363,728 
30,822, 761 
31,779, 144 
28,301, 602 
29,695, 985 
28,894,108 
28, 238, 329 
36,932, 958 
43,781,939 
72,923,228 
53,021,952 
47,419,961 
50,904,693 
62, 100, 182 
60,885,266 
87,972,048 
54,358, 289 
66, 701,920 
59,921,935 
59,261,609 
61,793,595 
67,531,596 
86,178, 585 
94,240,248 


All Outside 
Banks. 


18,410, 463 
20,117,958 
19,831, 186 
24,340,972 
29,162,499 
25,679,098 
21,390,885 
40,650,947 
42,091,008 
47,194,435 
50,818,077 
50, 233,029 
41,567,971 
49,163,491 
64,606,498 
96, 948, 420 
70,907, 600 
58,393, 567 
63,264,119 
79,770,105 
73,743,096 
98, 281,892 
62,448, 759 
74,521,525 
68,505,251 
70,781,798 
71,584,006 
74,405,934 
91,005,029 

101,075,733 


Call and 


Short Loans 
elsewhere 


than in 
Canada. 


i | TST 


40,620, 238 
46,162,659 
38,025,662 
41,212,007 
51,452,955 
59,363,639 
52,907,513 
60, 764,075 
119,728, 263 
112,777,530 
91,097,704 
105,718,070 
98, 608,615 
112,438, 696 
118, 896, 692 
164, 786,760 
157, 430, 643 
162, 233, 308 
163, 227, 204 
200,098,050 
172,137,325 
178,457,564 
198,047,516 
181,705, 220 
225,461,687 
250, 080, 998 
268, 536,339 
267,352,621 
301,091,053 
187,706,019 


1Does not include ‘‘Deposit with the Minister of Finance for security of the note circulation”’ of insolvent 
banks, nor ‘‘ Deposit in the central gold reserves,’’ instituted in 1913 as a reserve against additional bank 
note circulation. The average amounts of these deposits during each of the last four years are shown in 


Table 11 of this chapter. 
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15.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, calendar years, 1901-193@—concluded. 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Year. 


for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 873 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Dominion 
and 
Provincial 


Government 


Securities. 


$ 
11,331,385 
9,804, 998 


11,186,607 |. 


10,705, 202 
8,833, 627 
9,360,614 
9,546, 760 
9,522,743 

11,653, 798 

14,741, 621 

10, 637,580 
9,388, 968 
9,995, 237 

11,697, 603 

12,814,898 

29,717,007 

131,078, 854 
162, 821, 026 
214,621, 625 
120,356, 255 
166,688, 146 
198,826,031 
242, 292, 315 
314,099, 097 
358, 344, 887 
343, 595,936 
324,580,796 
333, 837, 004 
341,744,572 
$16,196,343 


Securities. 
Canadian 
Muniepel, | Railway 
Foreign and tere ‘ 
Colonial Bonds. 
Public 
Securities. 
$ $ 
13,031,176 30,440, 258 
_ 14, 487, 633 34,859,390 
14,896,472 37,800, 893 
15,560 146 38,779,477 
18, 820, 985 39,974, 520 
20,460, 625 41,125, 898 
21,198,817 41,239, 589 
19,788, 937 42,651,006 
21,707,363 50, 783, 614 
21, 696, 987 56,194, 734 
22,848, 170 60,909, 240 
22,586,119 64,080, 763 
23,183,161 70, 713,075 
22,707,738 68, 636, 267 
31,553,091 74,020,538 
117, 902, 686 68,386, 482 
183,341, 125 58,958, 908 
252, 936,568 56, 103, 418 
256, 270,715 54,429,301 
210,826,991 48,031, 228 
156,552, 503 45,728, 878 
90,131,491 43, 208, 758 
112,642, 627 46, 857, 264 
135,597,860 52,864, 890 
147,563, 292 59,597, 468 
127,765,375 61,455,745 
133,314,843 | 63,075,762 
124, 996, 823 62,794,381 
104,309, 024 52,961,542 
101,585, 131 53, 856, 068 


1See footnote 1 on preceding page. 


2Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 10, 


Total. 


$ 
54,802,819 
59,152,021 
63,883, 972 
65,044,825 
67,629, 132 
70,947, 137 
71,985, 166 
71,962,686 
84,144, 775 
92,633,342 
94,394,990 
96,055, 850 
103,891,473 
103,041, 608 
118,388, 527 
216,006,175 
373,378, 887 
471,861,012 
525,321,641 
379, 214,474 
368, 969, 527 
332, 166, 280 
401,792, 206 
502,561,847 
565,505, 647 
532,817,056 
520,971,402 
522,628, 208 
499,015, 138 
471, 637,542 


Total 
Reserves.! 


$ 
145,322,021 
160, 911,236 
164,251,394 
180,905,675 
204, 834, 909 
217,277,455 
216, 834, 084 
254,031,984 
341,522,507 
357,341,003 
356,457,461 
384, 860, 354 
379, 329, 682 
424,418,919 
502,004,738 
685,538,519 
812, 192, 530 
949, 144,061 
1,009, 242, 583 
918,544,961 
870,324, 280 
860, 073, 353 
896,789, 994 
994,531,788 
1,089, 484, 032 
1,067,862, 154 
1,071, 525,239 
1,080, 674, 701 
1,112,590, 865 
971, 080, 282 


Figures 


Total 
Net 
Liabilities.? 


$ 
405,915, 468 
451,052,607 
489, 439,303 
534, 147,781 
595,027,264 
684, 185, 650 
737,505,039 
726,443, 676 
844,098,072 
974,731, 187 
1,044, 712,367 
1,178,577, 787 
1,222, 752,292 
1, 251,372,615 
1,298,018, 989 
1,520, 438, 686 
1,771,264, 882 
2,071,307, 749 
2,363, 044, 215 
2,608,151, 194 
2,393, 459,361 
2,219,372, 799 
2,222,479,569 
2,314, 701,740 
2,396, 104,380 
2,481,678, 160 
2,616,056, 053 
2, 880, 242, 999 
3,062, 844,009 
2,766,706, 452 


the items ‘‘ Notes of other banks,’’ ‘‘Cheques on other banks’’, ‘‘Loans to other banks in Canada, secured, 
including bills rediscounted’’, which represent indebtedness within the system and are counterbalanced 


by credits within the system. 
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16.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities,' calendar years, 1901-1930. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 874 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Cash due Call and 


Cash from Banks Short Loans “pie Total 
Year. or haa Gitexdo elsewhere Securities. Rasseves! 
of Canada than in 
: Canada. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

NOG Net geek Coc ak Piet n\t-¢ bs RES 8-0 4-5 10:0 13-5 36-0 
TOOL Re 5 AAR Reston ooh ois ads ties 7-9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
SUS TR cerita cs RS va oes Tees 8-9 4-0 Tay. 13-0 33-6 
ON ne Pet RRB oi). Sabdis 9-4 4-5 Teil. 12-1 33-7 
QUO meee ewes hss ace dodes. 9-5 4-9 8-6 11-3 34-3 
EO ee ae ae ee ee 8-9 3-7 8-7 10-4 Omi. 
ON eset Bre Win Die cae aceotenstoce th few: 9-5 2-9 7-2 9-7 29-3 
BODIE MSR Pee Tete. sna 11-1 5°5 8-3 9-9 34:8 
LOUD > ee tebewta te ,, coc soe cas 11-3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
PN Oa rete tec Pitte Sates, tcsatereess are oe 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
ROMA a waters ctciciar ASseraberstiestarStarseaiors 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
A Deen rete Et <a ls ave fica 11-3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32-5 
SLR eee oe eee eee 11-1 3°4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
LOLS ore eee ee eee aS! 12-8 3°9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
LOTS ra bae SANS ae Soke cht 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 38-7 
TONGS aes ney aes Le esd cer 13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
SU estes bertdc crite drake me aiece oorrs. w siezec 11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
TOTO Ren, Seba ed.c he Chae s obest, 12-4 2°8 7-8 22-8 45-8 
Ak ee oe ne eee 10-9 2-7 6:9 22-2 42-7 
NODA renee sere ane Oe eins tanks oe 9-9 3-1 7-7 14-5 35°2 
TES) ne ee i ee ape Sea aa 10-7 3-1 7-2 15-4 36-4 
ND 2 Barre 5. ctemisietie bor tak 11-3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
Lee Re ee Oe: aan re ene 10-6 2°8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
LUD 9 35. on aac ie Sia Re ae 10-2 wen, Wes 7-9 21-7 43-0 
TOO Deh ea Send ee nee ete Ses 9-6 2-9 9-4 23-6 45-5 
EOD ae. Waa e i e ye aa. eok 8-6 2-8 10-1 21-5 43-0 
Rad Sat OG Et I 2 OO ae 8-0 2-7 10:3 19-9 40-9 
OS eee er cer Methcon oe bathe te cae 7:5 2°6 9-3 18-1 37-5 
A) Oe Buk Bd payee somes My RYE F 7-2 2-9 9-8 16-3 36:3 
TOS) Dee ie oi) ee Ba 5, Sea 7-6 Ray) 6-8 17-0 35:1 


1See Table 15 for actual amounts of reserves. 


Sabsoction 2.—The Individual Chartered Banks of Canada.! 


During the period from 1881 to 1901, the number of chartered banks doing 
business in Canada under the Bank Act remained almost the same, 36 in 1881 
and 1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century there has been in bank- 
ing, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of banks having 
dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 11 in December, 1930. That this has been far 
from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 17, 
which compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different 
periods, showing a growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,083 inclusive of sub- 
agencies at Dec. 31, 1930, besides 182 branches in other countries. Table 18 
gives the number of branches of the various banks, by provinces, as at Dec. 
31, 1930, while Table 19 contains the statistics of branches of Canadian banks 
doing business outside of Canada, an extension of Canadian banking. (more 
especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which has proceeded very 
rapidly in recent years. 


1Revised by H. T. Ross, Secretary, Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
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17.—Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1916, 1920, 1926-1930. 


Province. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1916.1 | 1920.1} 1926.2 | 1927.1 | 1928.1 | 1929. | 1930.2 


PCs ee ree = 0) 10 17 41 28 28 28 28 28 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 i111 169 134 138 139 138 138 
New Brunswick.. 4 oe 49 82 121 101 103 102 102 102 
Quebeés?..... 2.5 12 137 196 784 1, 150 1,072 1,105 1,135 1,169 1,183 
Ontario soa.seee 100 349 549 1,154 1,586 1,326 lap aye 1,383 1,396 1,409 
Manitoba........ ~ 52 95 200 349 224 221 231 239 239 
Saskatchewan.... - - - 413 591 427 436 455 462 447 
AMBOrtaine. oceehe - 30 87 247 424 269 280 293 308 304 
Britisb Columbia 2 46 55 187 242 186 193 196 223 229 
WROD eee ~ - 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 
Totals....... 123 747 1,145 3,198 | 4,676 | 3,770 | 3,870 | 3,966 | 4,069 | 4,083 


1Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


18.—Number and Locations of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks 
in Canada and Other Countries as at Dec. 31, 1930.1 


Norse.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 667 in 1930, including 3 in ‘‘Other 


Countries’’. 
New 
Bank. Wee Bea & Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
wick. 
Banlsot Montrealers eee ek 1 14 13 131 220 42 
Bankiot Nova Scotia... vgs0.cs. wee ese 0) 38 Oe, 23 135 9 
Banktof Lorontotetee aan. eee eee ee - “ - 16 108 15 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 4 - 13 107 15 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 7 19 6 73 She 49 
Royal BankjomCanada- ne eee ee 6 62 22 88 267 79 
Dominion Bank. sese thos ee eee - - 1 9) 108 Vy 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... - - ~ 229 18 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... - - ~ 4 124 10 
Weyburn Security Bank................. - - - - ~ - 
Barclays) Bank*(Canada) a ase eee ee - = - 1 1 - 
Totals 224: Ai oan... eee ee 27 133 92 681 1,308 226 
British Other 
Bank. posse Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. Count- Total. 
sa baat bia. ries. 
Bank ofiMontrealy . Revver. ena). ae 62 70 55 2 18 628 
BanksolwNovea scolar sacs ak eee 28 11 7 - 39 336 
BanktoeLOronto. paste. ek oe eee 39 15 10 ~ = 203 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - - - ~ - 139 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 102 75 70 2 14 734 
RoyalsBank of Canadaw ser. vias. ee 135 76 61 - 105 901 
WominionsBanker seer: «eis eee 5 6 5 - 2 143 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... 8 7 - ~ 1 273 
Imperial Bank of Canada................ 30 26 15 - - 209 
Weyburn Security Bank................. 30 - - - c= 30 
Barclays Bank ((Canada).....0.......5.. ~ - - - - 2 
Motalsk Sku. tecaeee.s hate 439 286 223 4 179 3,598 
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19.—Number of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec. 31, 1930. 


—- 


Bank and Location. Branches. Bank and Location. Branches. 
The Bavk of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Commerce—conce. 
INewioundland @eceecncieseres i iek coe. 5 HouthrA MeriCa se sheds bee Se ose ses 
Se aan Scien he Joa SA Boe eee 2 St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 1 
United States. IIE] 3 | The Royal Bank of Canada— 
Merieg.« LSSR MR Och od. ee 7 ewfoundland...........+-+..+se0ee. 
EIN Glan ieee tec ok west: eae heen 2 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— British Westlndies;,.cc.cccn.cceee. 12 
ING WLOUDGI ATI oe ara aes oncaNeas. sais Gone 12 WWnited:Stateseincch ns .te cee co « os 1 
IA coder crates Ease Macs dtenis «us me kates | 1 CUD ad ore ee ree cer hats 38 
Beibish West Indies... neice ovis ss seis sinemi 12 OTTO RCO RELO wae ot cece ee chee 14 
WiteGi States matt ott, o. 4b ates ce. meet 3 Birance (Auxillary. ot... reises te cee cece 1 
OTDS inte aie ttgees ade ls topo ekm 2-5) aoa} «so 21x Viviane 8 DAN Se aa eae ae BG ASAE Stas 1 
OLLOMRIGO NCLOM seins iitinenian cis cle 2 bh 3 Central and South America.......... 31 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce— The Dominion Bank— 
Nowiountlawa Wr t® 3... 80s. oc. SS) 2 in glandegttateete 2s.ccicace det ses ene 1 
England Stee RP ale eis eetile sa eal Peebie af United Statesth.6. 2... ese ese cee 1 
British West Indies......-...60c....c000. 3 B C : : 
RINILO Ste eOee heck coe Sadi se ae ee! 4 anque Canadienne Nationale— 
WN ee ee ee ee Te 1 France.......0sseeseseeesereeeseeeess oer st 
MGZ1CO tem tec mon teraee nario 1 OCA se ices 6 aves eitoiaitis 179 


Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctua- 
tions of general business. So far as individual banks are concerned, indeed, the- 
changes resulting from this era of amalgamations are apt to render the figures 
incomparable over a period of years. During the six years covered by Table 
20, however, the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Bank of Toronto, the Banque Pro- 
vinciale du Canada, the Dominion Bank and the Imperial Bank have not been 
affected by the tendency toward absorptions, and the steady increase in the net 
profits of these banks is excellent evidence of the prosperity of the country. 
Further, the remarkable increase of the aggregate net profits of- Canadian 
chartered banks from $19,589,531 in 1925 to $26,715,583 in 1930 is convincing 
evidence of the business activity of Canada. It is noteworthy that the net 
profits of the Bank of Montreal and the Royal Bank in 1930 were each nearly a 
quarter of the total for all the banks of Canada. 


20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended 1925-1930. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Bank. Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 4,604,962 1242] 4,978,133 1242 | 5,299,887 1242 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 2,137,920 16 2,243, 243 16 2,365,320 16 
SISO LOLORLO gurcraerayorortiecers 1,012,964 12 1,108,692 12 1,165,432 12+1 
Wolsons; -Dankt.. 02 .4.<B oo. « - - - - = - 
Banque Provinciale du Can- 

OSHS. SR ee ae oats 407, 259 9 454,123 9 508, 608 9 
Union Bank of Canada?..... ~ - - - - - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce} 3,487,213 12+-1 || 3,636,983 12+1 | 3,726,910 12+1 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 4,081,628 12+-2 4,516, 239 12+2 5,370,146 12+-2 
Pomimiont Bank s.8 50.408. . 1,156,840 1241] 1,259,277 12+1 1] 1,328,496 12+1 
Standard Bank of Canada’. . 688 , 682 12 7738 , 823 12 821,886 12 
Banque Canadienne Nation- 

ST canto ee ay ane 822,027 10 860, 660 10 903,201 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,162,149 12+1 || 1,265,776 12+1 |} 1,383,282 12+1 
Sterling Bank of Canada‘.... - - - - - - 
Weyburn Security Bank..... 27,887 5 37,001 5 64, 986 7 

Totals, Net Profits...| 19,589,531 — || 21,133, 950 — || 22,938,154 - = 


For footnotes see end of table, p. $08. 
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20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended 1925-1930—concluded. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Bank Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 5,847,327 12+2 | 7,070,892 1242} 6,519,031 12+2 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 2,535,519 16 2,761,117 16 2,535, 643 16 
Bankot Toronto. ek 1,264,971 12+1 || 1,453,436 12+1 |} 1,339,872 12+1 
Molsons™ Bank? ieee cee - - - ~ - - 
se ae Provinciale du Can- 
ole ee ee oe 534, 248 9 551,022 511,457 9 
Uinon Bank of Canada?..... - - ~ - - - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 3,964,482 12+1 5,066, 229 12+1 5,378,423 12+1 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 5,881, 254 12+2 7,145; 137 12+2 6,572,627 1242 
Dominion Bank 7) "207... 1,408, 088 12+1 || 1,522,809 12+1 | 1,409,747 12+1 
Standard Bank of Canada’. . 917,658 12 - - - - 
Banque Canadienne Nation- 

ALOR: Anny ree eee ese 946,065 10 1,053, 100 10 1,024, 702 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada.. 1,459,472 12+1 1,561,562 12+1 1,424,081 12+1 
Sterling Bank of Canada‘.... - - - - - 
Weyburn Security Bank..... 54, 387 if 38, 147 7 - - 
Barclays Bank (Canada)... = - - - 

Totals, Net Profits...! 24,813,471 — "i 28,223,451 - | 96,715, 583 - 


1A bsorbed by the Bank of Montreal in 1925. 


1925. 


2A bsorbed by the Royal Bank of Canada in 1925. 
8A bsorbed by the Canadian Bank of Commerce Novy. 3, 1928. 
4Formerly Banque d’Hochelaga (absorbed the Banque Nationale April 30, 1924); name changed in 


5A bsorbed by the Standard Bank of Canada Dec. 31, 1924. 


In Tables 21 and 22 will be found statistics showing the positions of the 


individual chartered banks on Dec. 31, 1930. 


21.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 


Bank. 


Bank of orontog.u.e seek 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 
Royal Bank of Canada........ 
Dominion Banke 2 yee slo eates 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 
Weyburn Security Bank....... 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 


AE as eee 


Bank. 


Banque Provinciale du Canada 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 
Royal Bank of Canada........ 
Donnnion Bank teee. ane oe 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 
Weyburn Security Bank....... 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 


palities and school districts. 


Dec. 31, 1930. 


Current 
Gold and 
Subsidiary 
Coin. 


$ 
36,302,936 
9,503, 865 
436, 004 
245,904 
10, 182, 264 
24,244,324 
1,044,516 
1,052,026 
989, 357 
25,344 
12,069 


84, 038, 609 


Securities. 


$ 
216,742,480 
48,752,619 
24,610,725 
13, 762,565 
98,780,994 
120,792,272 
21,673,523 
33,016, 866 
25, 292, 659 
69,034 
615, 146 


Deposit in |] United States 
Dominion Central and other 
Notes. Gold Foreign 
Reserves. Currencies. 
$ $ 
42,194,477 8,000,000 911,512 
14, 690, 183 3,500,000 1,401, 982 
8,098, 559 2,380, 866 95, 860 
395, 665 350,000 79,493 
23, 241,188 8,000,000 1,218, 508 
22,343, 947 4,000,000 18,101,752 
10,111,310 1,000,000 136, 994 
1,679,115 4,000,000 WOH BVarl 
4,070,644 1,350,000. 132, 263 
36, 926 Mest (5) 
26,714 - 3,359 
126, 888, 728 32,580,866 22, 211,153 
Loans and Discounts. 
Call Current Call and 
Loans Loans Current Loans 
in in outside 
Canada Canada. of Canada. 
$ $ $ 
15,773,489 309, 645, 676 79, 202, 942° 
30,813,116 100,008, 949 23,435, 226 
8,483, 702 62,432,267 - 
6,477,435 21,767,479 ; - 
45,204,875 260,014, 740 83,210,110 
62,030,710 305, 136,437 168,470,440 
14,240, 782 64,804,521 5,470,290 
10,609,577 77, 984,995 81,170 
10,904,409 70, 684, 492 
. - 1,925, 823 - 
248 , 250 632,894 - 


204, 781,345 11,275,038, 273 


1Includes loans to the Dominion Given to Provincial Governments and to cities, towns, munici- 


2TIncludes other assets. 


359,870,178 


Due from 


other Banks 


—_——_— | | | 


$ 
64,723,891 
17,038,276 
10,600, 927 
4,418,989 
40, 062,907 
64,971,085 
13,171,247 
7,160,448 
11,349, 893 
716, 642 
2,456, 592 


236, 670,897 


Total 
Assets.2 


ee | ee ee eS eee 


3 

804, 002, 859 
263,391, 666 | 
122,796,771 
51, 238, 682 
620, 188, 632 
855,541,405 
141,723,848 
144,122,127 
132,901, 984 

3,731, 604 

4,116,485 


3,143, 756, 0 013 


aie 
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22.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 


‘ 


Dec. 31, 1939. 


Due to 
Capital Rest or Notes Dominion Letters 
Bank. foeitian) Reserve in and to of Credit 
P Pp). Fund. Circulation. Provincial | Outstanding. 
Governments. 
$ $ $ $ 

Bank of Montreal.............. 36,000,000 38,000,000 37,095, 680 17,802,596 8,002,254 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 12,000,000 24,000,000 13 , 967,346 SHOSi gti 5,455,771 
‘Bank of Toronto..553.8.'6. «coe 6,000,000 9,000,000 6, 882,334 474,361 1,438,339 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 4,000,000 1,500,000 4,107,520 204, 046 28,456 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. . 30,000,000 30,000,000 26,454, 802 6,435,396 23,183,950 
Royal Bank of Canada........ 35,000,000 35,000,000 33,414, 649 11,906,776 35,393,058 
Dominion Bank............... 7,000,000 9,000, 000 6,577,213 2,051, 737 3° 415, 169 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 7,000,000 7,000,000 10, 900, 734 1,644, 746 554,721 
_ Imperial Bank of Canada...... 7,000,000 8,000,000 8,099,348 3,199,275 769, 646 

Weyburn Securit e BSnkin.d. 240 524,560 225,000 315,155 196, 856 - 
- Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 500, 000 500, 000 202,275 30,343 117, 654 
Totals............. 145,024,560 | 162,225,000 | 148,017,056 47,533,305 78,399, 018 

Deposits. 
Due to Total 
Bank. Demand Notice Outside Other Liabilities! 
in in of Banks ic le 
Canada Canada Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Bank of Montreal.............. 164,128,190 388, 262,607 94,554, 839 9,314, 823 800,910,368 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 84,416,523 129,470,210 32,568,349 5, 820, 295 262 , 580, 830 
BanlsorsVoronto cs 2soc0 « a038 28,439,101 65,294,375 - 4,070, 684 121,980,719 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 5, 863, 044 34,818,639 - 146, 839 50,725, 662 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 139,522,155 | 290,191,715 49,977,248 21,382,441 618,344,613 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 178,330,428 289,849, 868 191,468, 886 26,550,919 850,394,045 
Dominion bank ocnt sit ea 35,519, 650 67,389,729 2,471, 289 5. 058, 055 141,279,629 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 25,120,587 88,209,041 1,235,098 488, 420 148, 658, 699 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 28, 882,357 70,080,314 3,567,204 131,598, 848 
Weyburn Security Bank....... 807, 088 1,545, 688 - 34, 923 3,667,467 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 665, 194 732,980 - 1,419,176 4,184,828 
Totals: 22.8. ess 641,694,317 |1,425,845,166 | 372,275,709 77,853,779 | 3,129,325, 708 


1Includes other liabilities. 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables are appended which 
may be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserves, assets and 
liabilities of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments to noteholders and 
depositors. In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have re- 
ceived payment in full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of 
absorption of the 35 banks which were incorporated with other institutions be- 
tween 1867 and 19380. 


23.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867. 


Date Paid- Reserve Li bili- Paid to— 3 
Name. of up Fund. tie A Assets. | Note- | Depos- 
Suspension. | Capital. 5 holders.| itors. 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Commercial Bank of N.B....) - 1868} 600,000 - 671,420} 1,222,454 100 100 
Bank OAcadiat. i...... 6... April, 1873 100,000 - 106,914} 213,346 _ - 
Metropolitan anid ans co Oct., 1876} 800,170 - 203,000h 9 1ione20 100 100 
Mechanics’ Bank........:.... May, 1879 194, 794 = Ba 2oSte Vea LOS 574 573 
Bank of Liverpool............ Oct., 1879| 370,548 - 136,480} 207,877 100 969{7 
Consolidated Bank of Canada|Aug., 1879] 2,080,920 — | 1,794,249) 3,077,202 100 100 
Stadacona Bank..............[c uly, 1879} 991,890 - 341,500] 1,355,675 100 100 
dite 28, 1881} 120,000 45,000] 1,108,000) 953,244} 593 594 


Bank of Prince Ed. Island.. 


For footnote see end of table, p. 910. 
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23.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867—concluded. 


: Paid to— 
Date Paid- | Reserve | Liabili- Bec a ee 
Name. 3 of re ot 1 Fund. ties. Assets. Note- | Depos- 
uspension. apital. holders (hitore, 
$ $ $ $ p.c p.c 
Exchange Bank of Canada....|Sept., 1883} 500,000} 300,000) 2,868,884] 2,779,493 100 663 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of 
CANAGAS «co csletts MRS tee Mar., 1887} 321,900 60,000} 1,409,482) 1,825,993 100 103 
Pictou Bank) ..¢. suse ae oe Sept., 1887} 200,000 _ 74,364) 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada.../Aug., 1887} 241,101 50,000) 1,031,280} 1,310,675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada...... Nov., 1887] 500,000 45,000} 2,631,378] 3,231,518 100 992 
HedoraliBank yb ace. Jan., 1888] 1,250,000} 150,000) 3,449,499] 4,869,113 100 100 
Commercial Bank of Mani- 
to bans aac chet Meee. cr June 30, 1893} 552,650 50,000) 1,341,251) 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple............ July 15, 1895] 1,200,000} 600,000] 7,761,209] 9,533,537 100 754 
Banque Ville-Marie........... July 25, 1899) 479,620 10,000} 1,766,841) 2,267,516 100 17} 
Bankiof Yarmouth? tees... Mar. 6, 1905 300, 000 35,000 388, 660 723, 660 100 100 
Ontarigss ankeet wen ineise kee Oct. 18, 1906) 1,500,000 700, 000/15, 272, 271)15, 920, 307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada?...|Jan. 18, 1908) 3,000,000 — |16,174, 408/19, 218, 746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean........... April 28, 1908 316,386 10,000 560,781 396, 118 100 304 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe.....JJan. 24, 1908] 331,235 75,000) 1,172,630] 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank........... Mar. 10, 1910} 200,000 55,000} 549,830} 818,271 100 100 
Farmers’ Bankdrs-seseeckek Dec. 19, 1910} 567,579 — | 1,997,041] 2,616, 683 100} Nil 
Bank of Vancouver........... Dec. 14, 1914] 445,188 = 912,137] 1,532,786 100 2 
Home Bank of Canada....... Aug. 17, 1923] 1,960,591) 550,000/24, 889,049 27, 434, 709 100 2 


1This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. Some of its notes were redeemed on 
its re-opening for afew days. The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several thous- 
and dollars worth of the notes which it held. 2Liquidation incomplete. % These banks never suspended 
payment. Their branches were taken over by other banks which assured all liabilities to depositors. 
Some years later, for technical purposes, these banks were pit into insolvency. 


24.—_ Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.! 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 
Bankjok Montrealet? 62 ..a<.:.cgetens eee: Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S.............. Aug. 18, 1903 
People's: Bankvot EHalifax-eNeSes, so. 2 neers June 27, 1905 
Ontario Bank, £e5t5 ARR dk. isc ate een Oct. 138, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick.............. April 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America............... Oct. 12, 1918 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada.................-: Mar. 20, 1922 
Molsons (Banke .4: 2:1: eee eee a See Jan. 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.............. Gore Bankiut ese 5... Pees ee eee ee eee May 19, 1870 
Bank of. Britich Columbias.s-a. eee nee Dec. 31, 1900 
HaliaxiBankine Coss. satirist ote ane May 30, 1903 
Merchants aban off ele eee May 31, 1906 
Hastern ownships bankas ese eee ee Feb. 29, 1912 
iBank of Hamilton tems .. see cue. cerca ree Dec. 31, 1923 
Standard Bankiol Canada... ence eeiee Nov. 38, 1928 
Bank of NovaiSeotianes +. ..b..eeeeee eee UnionvBank OMe Hee veer eee eee Oct. 1, 1883 
Bank of New: Brunswickee: ons). «see eee Feb. 15, 1913 
‘Phe Metropolitantbank aaa coe Nov. 14, 1914 
‘Ehe:Bank ofOttawsatotae. ao cones - nie ca ene April 30, 1919 
Royal Bani of Canadannacsaee acces or Wnion- Bank: of Halias: san cen se serge eee ener Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders’ Bank of Canada....... «eeeeee eee Sept. 3, 1912 
Quebeo Banks sto ascot ate EeenrEeer Jan. ~ 2, 1917 
Northern Crown Banksy aus he ee eee July 2, 1918 
Union Banko, Canada. .cr ete ae eee Aug. 31, 1925 
Imperial Bank of Canada..c.,.250. ten Niagara District Dank. i ooeme cree seer June 21, 1875 
Banque:d shochelaga®. ©... bes = sei decker Banaue Nationale. sess, gocreen-ohre ten ciao ceeier April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick. «... 2 ¢..eeer ceo DUIMMerside Danke... 2. cme) aeieleen eee Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada................ Merchants Bankes, cn o.aat desk utes aero ere Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada................+. June 1, 1868 
Wnion Banko rlaltax rat. ott. coco Commercial Bank of Windsor................. Oct. 31; 1902 
Northern Crowes an ica prea tern deek cee adhe: Northern Bankaa..oc.ndda. cosa nie aac July 2, 1908 
CrowniBankonCanadaan mae hee eee et eeee July 2, 1908 
Union BankcottCanada sees os: nk eeiicnieh te United Himpire Banks... 0.0 wanes se ene ee teal Oka Leal oy 
iHome" Bankvot Canada eee ume cei: oe La Banque Internationale du Canada.......... April 15, 1913 
Standard Bank of Canada.................. Western Bank, ci.Canadan.ca see enter an Feb. 13, 1909 
‘Sterling, Banko, Canada. 4. cee ees eee Dec. 31, 1924 


1The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
2Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 
fora Banque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
ationale. 
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Subsection 3.—The Volume of Business Transacted through 
the Banks. 


In advanced industrial societies money is only “the small change of com- 
merce”. The great bulk of monetary transfers, particularly in the case of the 
larger transactions, is made through the banks. Thus it has been estimated 
that in the United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of 
the country were financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by 
the use of cheques. Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the 
cheques paid through the banks and charged to accounts, we should have an 
almost complete record of the volume of business transacted, and thus of the 
business activity of the country. 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in 
the leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the 
cheques drawn upon other banks that had been paid into their institutions in 
the regular course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be estab- 
lished were those of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamil- 
ton (1891) and Winnipeg (1893), and the number has subsequently increased 
to 32. Statistics showing the annual aggregates of the transactions at each 
clearing house were published in the Canada Year Book as early as the 1893 
edition (p. 524), while current monthly and weekly figures are given in the daily 
and financial press. In recent years, owing to the reduction in the number of 
the banks through amalgamations, the proportion of the inter-bank transactions 
recorded by the clearing houses to the grand total of banking transactions has 
declined, and the place of total bank clearings as a measure of business has been 
taken by total bank debits—z.e., the totals of cheques charged to accounts at all 
banks. The total bank debits at all branch banks situated in the clearing-house 
cities of Canada have been compiled for 1924 and subsequent years by the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association for the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which has pub- 
lished the figures monthly and annually with interpretative analyses. Further, 
in order that an estimate might be made of the proportion of banking trans- 
actions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association secured for the month of January, 1929, the grand total of all cheques 
charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the Dominion. The results 
were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank Debits for February, 
1929, and showed that the aggregate of transactions outside the clearing-house 
cities was in January, 1929, 144 p.c. of the grand total in the clearing-house cities. 
The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were as follows:—Maritime 
Provinces 90°6 p.c., Quebec 6:1 p.c., Ontario 17-2 p.c., Prairie Provinces 18-6 
p.c., British Columbia 14°3 p.c. It would thus appear that only in the Maritime 
Provinces does the total of bank debits in clearing-house cities inadequately 
represent the grand total of business transactions throughout the whole area. 


Clearing-House 'lTransactions.—The appended table shows for the years 
1926 to 1930 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. 
These figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but 
exchanges between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 
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25.—Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1926-1930. 


Clearing House. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Brandon ta eperaee a beaters 31,005, 956 31, 888, 238 38, 724, 824 35,403, 096 26,763,171 
Brantiond ies se oe eee 55,117,564 63,699,310 72,529,308 76,801, 737 58, 564, 628 
Calmarys):. ee). as ieee eee 393,910,637) - 486,380,347 666, 517,374 697, 716, 733 451,673,700 
Chatharia oi: 5 a4 2, eee 2 85,577, 758 40, 639,402 43, 568, 049 41,712,000 32,815,670 
HGmMOntoner ment. itesdehte st 259, 611, 167 286, 632, 841 351,325,045 358, 961, 724 293, 550, 893 
Fort: Williaa.) osetia te 48,102,058 51,979,079 59, 588, 926 54,159, 627 43,543,156 
i glifiasae Pears ices ters acini 150, 800, 486 160,582,907 185, 678,418 197 , 539, 723 174,720, 962 
Hamilton: .2 aes on ree ee 268,402,609 296,401,045 337, 852,407 350, 828, 242 310,976,401 
Keimestans Antu wets ace iis asa 38, 293,485 43,841,462 46,174,085 46,688,914 44,029,362 
KTtEn ener rere c cnc citer eens 51,757, 833 60,999,516 66, 254, 228 71,569,948 63,410,494 
Lethinideet ikl tate. ines 29,565, 725 31,865,310 40,774,009 38, 164,110 29,064,557 
LONG ON wentyc we aie mun ase eee 142,856,910 167, 784, 864 180, 871, 281 183,917,716 168, 047,076 
Medicinetliatsniietasescnemoee 15, 462, 821 18,017, 757; 26,616, 621 26,445,424 17,303, 187 
Moncton 4 ete cnseuaaes 44,207,861 45,999,129 49,385,815 53, 623 , 924 51,039, 289 
Montrealie: iecotnmern. creek nok 5, 646,347,421] 6,771, 872, 658} 8,072, 843,473] 8,279,414, 820) 6,917, 957,798 
Moose aw rnin: ats omen srice 64,190, 200 69,893,412 73,000, 603 72,493,575 59,359, 874 
New Westminster............. 39,253,105 41,565,489 44,775,067 50,789, 127 43,641,522 
Ottawage So. ft A 338, 607,358 374,560, 769 431,183,370 443 , 895, 304 372,586, 750 
Peterborough ay.c.des eons us 41, 685, 282 46, 265, 622 48,837,555 51, 283 , 226 47,113, 834 
Princeyibert.sveemre ae ae ce 20,193,963 21,205,563 25,131, 852 27,389, 869 22,887,338 
Quebeehiis. abit. mask ke. ob 319, 659, 403 849,324,254 361, 754,089 375, 097, 842 339,596, 344 
GOA sees ACN ite ee ee 241,153,813 259,731,291 312,089,797 337,388,121 252,051, 219 
Saintwoline esse PTs. Adis 136, 226,527 134,755,457 150,715,381 152,472,005 124,224,187 
ATRIA oop he. Bhs ee eee 32,039,147 35,507, 682 37,865,490 45,109,018 36,465,041 
Saskatoonet = a.) meetin wee 103 , 237, 691 111,929,059 138, 687, 497 146,354, 851 117,775,186 
Sherbrooke..¢ tee tat. a hans. 44,259, 486 47,348, 680 50,673,178 54, 664, 846 45,958,551 
DUGDUL Ya ete ae attss = eee - - = 27,208,321 57,927,754 
‘Toronto yas. caseeotoc ee eee 5,196, 428,183] 6,484,986, 731] 7,674,864,018] 7,721, 761,164] 6,036, 838, 536 
Van COUVER ae ces. ea eee 888,704,118 924,784,859} 1,109,375, 640} 1,243, 625,052 994,131,725 
MACCOLIA Met. tet mee ere 110, 885, 953 119,552,545 134,095,845 151, 226,015 125,397, 653 
Witidsor «ch. 2a. Mapes en. 219,129,742 243,913,678 280,032,888 298,142,566 214, 689,007 
Wiannipeoec craic s otc ear 2,708,415, 756] 2, 794,528,267) 3,443, 151,986) 3,393,339,677| 2,517, 469, 597 

Totalsse cect 17, 715, 090, 018 '20, 568, 437, 223'24, 554, 938, 119'25, 105, 188, 317'20, 091, 874, 458 


Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions—trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of 
another. They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer 
of value is made within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and 
the seller of values that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same 
bank. As the number of separate banks has in recent years been steadily dimin- 
ishing through amalgamations, there being only 11 in December, 1930, as com- 
pared with 18 in 1923, inter-bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing 
proportion to the total of business transacted, a fact which goes far to explain 
the relative smallness of the increase in bank clearings from 1926 to 1929 and 
the decrease in 1930 to a point below the 1927 level, as shown in Table 25. 

Bank Debits.—Since bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
ef general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association the question of securing a record of bank debits, 2.e., of 
all cheques charged against accounts at all banks. The Bankers’ Association 
agreed to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the 
amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the 
clearing-house cities of Canada, and the figures of cheques charged to accounts 
(bank debits) are given for the years 1926-1930 in Table 26. The Weyburn 
Security Bank, which operated in southern Saskatchewan, voluntarily added a 
total of all cheques charged to accounts at all of its branches. 

It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank 
debits for 1930 show an increase of 23-6 p.c, over those of 1926, while bank 
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clearings in the later year show an increase of only 13-5 p.c. The bank debits 


are a comparable record for the five years; the bank clearings, owing to the 
reduction in the number of banks, are not a comparable record. 


26.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Cities of Canada, by Incividual Cities, 
calendar years 1926-1939. 


Clearing-House Centre. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
Pabita xt) bracelet. «Lets Sieg 310,156,211] 324,547,787) 404,665,405) 425,487,760| 361,736,685 
INTODC COM ce ay ot otis sree aah os 80,079, 852 84,077,248 91,313,729 99,597,577| 101,018,427 
SaintVohn 4c 3i4 Pai taut arehs 214,503,609} 219,119,014] 249,488,661] 272,872,476) 245,595,665 
petal siren scat es 604,739,672) 627,744,049] 745,467,795| 797,957,813] 708,350,777 
Quebec— 
Montreal: fetes Sues 9,133,357, 705/11, 779, 679, 473}13, 962,318, 025)15, 558, 093, 739]12, 271, 206, 394 
[OV TRE 81S 9 eared reais ce pear 653, 974, 690 745, 180, 824 794, 833, 137 788, 145, 269 744,930,005 
SIrOrOLOOKG!s so... ee ccc els 122,139,414 119,046,018 155, 506, 587 137,428, 244 120,921,940 
Totals: of ons este 9,909,471, 809}12, 643, 906,315}14, 912, 657, 749 16,483 , 667, 252|13, 137,058, 339 
Ontario— 
iBrantionrdsacrs pus ceased. « 104,344,131 120,130,422) 143,943,039 166,590, 813 126, 813, 356 
Chretien ade ates e:s-acie 78,113,391 92,586,934 101,383, 642 112,271,304 95,460, 287 
Pore Willianrstetct 26406 4AG 93,312, 892 98 , 596, 600 108,176, 187 102,154,515 78,028,739 
Plseraya Gonna Sox 2 sce cioera 625,859,573} 677,172,777) 814,420,963] 909,896,874 831,837,930 
FRING SLOT tee es Nioraateies cies © 64, 839, 958 74,495,420 79,595, 640 83,879,278 79,797,075 
Kartehenent iets Sto reo cek 107,791,171 123 , 259,396 142,995, 237 159, 265, 585 139,515,780 
LIFSS ae Reve te 0 seg a nee 294 440, 263 355,621,944 404,700,773 424 , 805, 150 408,176,670 
GbAWEe tte eee bee err oes 1,868,014,198} 1,922,946,801) 2,089,409,008] 2,001,694,411] 1,904,804, 194 
Pet OBDOLOUSINS..oF siskes ha «crc shes 76, 225, 782 84, 632,905 92,760, 882 93 , 245, 286 84,634,613 
SSR ate cena crestor ste 96,815,933} 103,209,342) 120,923,729] 146,820,023 124, 524,399 
PUG UIE Pass Pe EER - 34,116,876 87,109,599 
EDILON GOL eae ae sei cle cars ele 8, 209,525, 043 10, 536, 876, 258 12,673, 220,316]13, 714, 209, 353/10, 654, 982,452 
WARGASODSL ee. Ly ccteaecs oelosee 379,061,316] 452,282,232) 541,319,833} 594,318,762} 428,655,192 
PROUAIS. eee c stereo 2 11,998,343, 651/14, 641, 811, 031/17, 312, 849, 249118, 543, 268, 230/15, 044, 340, 286 
Prairie Provinces— 
BraneOne cece idee nt es 50,324,105 51,370,740 61, 324, 007 G20315, 2a 50,605, 166 
Calwory ier op cai s Scene 717,869,597] 734,173,249] 1,096, 733,543] 1,253,618,912) 898,426,300 
WiamMOnbone we wets fc eae ot 398,020,461 437,356, 863 546, 841, 716 603, 871, 484 570,301, 889 
Léthpridve.eetiistns Pk 67,394, 727 64,105, 290 89, 863,419 97, 220,371 73, 734, 543 
NMOGICING ELAES. v4. cade: clei 35,076, 705 40,757,596 56, 953, 944 54,258,545 37, 887, 826 
MIGGsSU AW ae est obese 110, 068, 208 109, 425, 240 119, 937, 245 128,436,189 112,897,357 
Berinceviper cs. a. aes tke 28,605, 444 31,358, 667 35, 799, 271 39, 150, 683 32,683,118 
TOCA ER Oca oro teh 404,126, 726 441,328,792 552,941,674] - 630,264,345 570, 766, 671 
a RAO ic <a en sonics = © 146,930,427 160, 732, 823 203 , 264, 797 224,155,812 194,543,418 
Winer meta crac css aa 3,877, 247,424! 4,004,980,180] 5,187,680, 266) 4,788,952,527) 3,712, 135,033 
Branches of the Weyburn 
Security: Bank: Vas. cis.)s 49,982,244 51,396,596 55,372,926 40,562,191 25,099, 552. 
Oba Shas skeet opstets 5, 885,646,068] 6,126, 986,036] 8,006, 712,808] 7,922,806, 296] 6, 279,080,873 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster............ 77,071, 830 82,663, 727 92,705,331] 105,357,294 93, 831,458 
WanCOmWOMe ies. Sone ke vee oes 1,553, 256,186] 1,595,939,598| 1,984,485, 771] 2,365,678,383] 1,812,724, 948 
WNT erat, a ne or ree ree 329, 504, 802 374,452,342 422,080,397 451,746,570 415,915,085 
PLO tale ees Meee criat 1,959, 832,818] 2,053,055, 667| 2,499,271,499) 2,922, 782,247] 2,322,471,491 


Grand Totals. ... |39,358, 034, 018/36, 093, 503, 098/43, 476, 959, 100/46, 670, 481, 838/37, 491, 301, 766 


Subsection 4.—Government and other Savings Banks. | 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a 
natural thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also 
absorb the bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the 
country. Thus in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is 
found in the savings or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the 
annual average figures of which are given for recent years in Table 10 of this 
chapter, the 1930 average being $1,427,569,716. Further, the current savings of 
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the Canadian people are going very largely into the purchase of life insurance, 
the total premiums paid in the single year 1929 aggregating $210,728,479. In 
comparison with the enormous figures of notice deposits in chartered banks and 
with total insurance in force, the deposits in the special savings banks are com- 
paratively small, but are none the less significant. 

There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada at the present 
time, in addition to the savings divisions of the chartered banks and of trust 
and loan companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, the deposits 
in which are a direct cbligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there 
are Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Ontario, in Manitoba 
and in Alberta, where the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. 
Thirdly, there are in the province of Quebec two important savings banks, the 
Montreal City and District Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre- 
Dame de Québec, established under Dominion legislation and making. monthly 
reports to the Department of Finance. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings bank in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order “to enlarge the facili- 
ties now available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office avail- 
able for that purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every 
depositor for repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest 
due thereon”. Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the 
authority of the Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of 
Canada under the management of the Assistant Receivers-General, and in other 
places in the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Government Savings Bank was 
amalgamated with the Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics 
for both systems will be found in Table 27 and more detailed figures covering 
the last six years in Table 28. 


27._Deposits with Government Savings Banks,! June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 
1907-1939. 


Nore.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion Dominion 
Postal F Postal 
Year. Savings eel ernment Year. Savings Government 
Bask: Savings Bask Savings 
Bank. : Bank. 
$ ' $ $ $ 

1868. 3K oh. ee 204,589 12483) DLO etO 14 eee Sar ee te. 41,591, 286 13,976, 162 
VNC epee ReRRORE, Ga RETA ENE 1,588, 849 1. 822+ 570i ir DO Ibi es eee bs. 39,995,406 14,006, 158 
STS reya Re ae eee 2,926,090 A O86 091s EIT ie 2A eee... 40,008,418 13,519,855 
Listed SP TOn Sr Sp ee eee 3,945, 669 VPAMEUT ato atl CUR OEE ee inh Me aoe oh te 42,582,479 13, 633, 610 
LS So Mra ir res en eee 15,090,540 LZ GOSs DOO LOLS acer acre see 41,283,419 Vee banks, 280 
ESO ORES RS: eee an 215990653 RL ONO 2M S120 GTO ye sere Sree 41,654, 960 11,402,098 
S95 Soap cbc rece ae 26,805, 542 LT Ode OOM elo oUr erat ane 31,605,594 10,729,218 
LODO eth ee ase ke ee 37,507,456 15; O426267 el O2 Ue hee We eae 29,010,619 10,150,189 
HOODS. tA. . ARR, Re 45,368,321 TGO4 99136 ine O DOL Pe eae ee 24,837,181 9, 829, 653 
S00 Seon rere 45,736, 488 TI ajeap 7g We 38 el IR MO AS Soe es cy estees e 8 22,357, 268 9, 433, 839 
TOUS tee oc Len eee eee 47,453, 228 NDAOSS 2500S IP LOtd me ees conte ernie 25,156,449 9,055,091 
JOGS: Avs. eee reach. ee 47, 564, 284 LS O16; Sail Hl BO 2 bbs ae a te heen gee. 24, 662,060 8,949,073 
LO OO MS ae eee gt ae 45,190, 484 14 AS, 400d P1O20;. eae a. sigan e 24,035, 669 8.794, 870 
NO1OR BONE ee 3 43,586,357 1BO77 AS72792 Tas eens ee 23,402,337 8,519,706 
TOI en ea eee 43,330,579 14 GSA De lat O2S. eee eee 23 , 463, 210 7,640,566 
LOUSY SA ee. eee 43,563, 764 TAG Sd DOL ANT AOZ9 Ge a treat erie 28,375,770 2 
DGUS ts tee ae. ete ke 42,728,942 14 411% S4ilntls LOB Once sy. selcvaceeee. tee « 26,086,036 2 


1Do not include Provincial Government savings banks. 2Included in Post Office Savings Bank. 
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28.—Total Combined Financial Business of Post Office and Dominion Government 
Savings Banks, Mar. 31, 1925-1930. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........ ‘6,194,080 |} 4,572,110 | 4,117,623 | 4,084,555 | 2,910,147 2,746,050 
Interest on deposits......... 994,359 962,745 928 , 822 908, 608 842,025 784, 582 
Total cash and interest...... 6,188,439 | 5,534,854 | 5,046,445 | 4,993,163 | 3,752,172 3,530, 632 
WVACROTAWAIS. boos wn ne oa 6,788,846 | 6,315,444 | 5,959,275 | 6,449,036 | 4,519,507 5,820,366 
At credit of depositors...... 33,611,133 | 32,830,539 | 31,922,281 | 31,104,015 | 28,375,770 | 26,086,036 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Ontario—In the session of 1921, 
the Legislature of Ontario authorized the establishment of the Province of 
Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the first branches were opened. The 
funds received from this source are used almost exclusively to finance farm 
loans under the Agricultural Development Act. Interest at the rate of 3 p.c. 
per annum compounded half vearly is paid on all accounts. The deposits are 
all repayable on demand. Total deposits on Oct. 31, 1930, were $23,307,118 and 
the number of depositors at that date was over 80,000. Seventeen branches are 
in operation throughout the province. 


_ Mantoba—A system somewhat similar to the Ontario system is in operation 
in Manitoba, where 7 savings offices of the province had on Dec. 31, 1930, 41,857 
deposit accounts with deposits aggregating $14,232,495. 


Alberta—In Alberta the provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues savings certificates bearing interest at 4 p.c. The total amount in savings 
certificates was $11,805,693 on Mar. 31, 1930. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dec. 31, 
1930, a paid-up capital of $2,000,000, savings deposits of $55,319,814, and total 
habilities of $57,096,970. Total assets amounted to $61,548,480, including over 
$43,000,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Eco- 
nomie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 
1855 and given a Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1930, 
savings deposits of $12,189,076, a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and total assets 
of $16,035,401. 


The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (178 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1929) are also an important element in promoting thrift and 
assisting business in that province. Thus on Dec. 31, 1929, savings deposits in 
these banks amounted to $8,090,614, while the amount on loan was $10,314,622. 
Loans granted in 1929 numbered 17,994, amounting to $4,249,650. Profits realized 
amounted to $645,616. (See p. 786.) 
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29.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie 
de Notre-Dame de Québec, as at June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1987-1930. 


Norre.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Year $ Year. $ Year $ 
1868246 Rete 3330950 Oa LOGS: corres coat 28 9275248 NATOIO Els an ae 46,799,877 
18704. oe 55369; 108: 1909 23 eee. eee 29':867', 973: nel 920.8 iene 53,118,053 
SiO he ere see GXO11 AE Os LOL ree tee tee 32, COUOL0 Ni boe Lapaas ete ae eee 58,576,775 
TSSOP eet. ees C2681 020719 Lise. = ke Reb oe 34. 770 SSOP 1922 cc aaes eee oe 58, 292,920 
SS Scien oe ee QELOT SOo LO 12. ee eee odes cre 39.5200 LO0u LOoodiscce cere 59,327,961 
1890 Ee ee 10; 9O8FO87" |" 191StRe see lene 40,133 $351 1924) oe ee 64,245,811 
1805 ae ok eee ASAI2S 483 LOA we ore emcee SoD AS Os O25 pcre eee 65, 837 , 254 
LGOO TEE OF. oe ee T7242 AT OE NATO USES ee OT Ole AA 1926 fs bso ee eee , 67, 241,344 
L905: Seka eee as 255050: 966) et OIG ee eae + ec e 40 405-03 (all t9DUe ences aoe ee 69,940,351 
LO0G kee 21 S99, LOSE IML OT ee eke. ke oe 44° 139; 97871 1928.2 ooccesae lec: 72,695,422 
190 7ers ee ae 28tZ 59 GLO Wl OlSiseen. i ieee 42° 000.0431 1029 ae ore 70,809, 603 

LOSO AIRS Ne eee 68, 846, 366 


Section 3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton 
Loan and Investment Co. was established, while the Montreal Building Society 
was incorporated by c. 94 of the Statutes of 1845. In order to legalize and 
encourage such operations in Upper Canada, an Act was passed by the Canadian 
Legislature in 1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia respectively. These early companies were termed building societies; 
their activities comprised mainly the lending of money on the security of real 
estate and also the lending of money to members without their being liable to 
the contingency of losses or profits in the business of the society. In addition to 
these operations, such companies were authorized by an Act of 1859 to “ borrow 
money to a limited extent”. Later, by the Building Societies Act of 1874, 
authority was given to recelve money on deposit and to issue debentures, sub- 
ject to certain restrictions as tc amounts of deposits. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899 
102 companies (including trust companies) made returns, showing capital stock 
paid up $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676; total 
liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 
By 19138 the number of companies had declined, through amalgamations and 
absorptions, to 74 (including 16 trust companies), with a combined paid-up capital 
of $68,091,042, reserves of $35,959,342, deposits of $32,681,806 and total liabilities 
of $478,658,228. 

The laws relating to trust-and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that 
the statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected. The statistics of Tables 31 and 32 refer only to those companies 
operating under Dominion charter, except that beginning in 1926 the statistics of 
loan companies and trust companies incorporated by the province of Nova 
Scotia, and brought by the laws of that province under the examination of the 
Dominion Department of Insurance, have been included. Also, since 1922 pro- 
vincially incorporated loan and trust companies make voluntary returns of their 
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principal statistics to the Dominion Department of Insurance, so that all- 
Canadian totals are again available for recent years. As indicating the progress 
of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, it may be stated that the 
book value of the assets of all loan companies rose from $188,637,298 in 1922 to 
$206,596,109 in 1929. The total assets in the hands of the trust companies in- 
creased from $805,689,070 in 1922 to $2,059,862,042 in 1929. The latter figure 
included $1,836,029,835 of “estates, trusts and agency funds” (Table 30). 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 


is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 


for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and 
mortgage businesses, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 

Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies, it may be added, act 
as executors, trustees and administrators under wills or-by appointment, as 
trustees under marriage or ‘other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the 
management of the estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable 
persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies, and, where so 
appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, 
but the lending of actual trust funds is restricted by law. The figures of Table 
30 are of particular interest in the case of trust companies, which, on account 
of the nature of their transactions, are peculiarly provincial institutions, since 
their chief duties are intimately connected with the matter of probate, which lies 
within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


30.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, 1929. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 
Item. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 
OOKSVAINCIOMASSOLS...\. Seals se ch 0. av tes sie ob o © nacniels esas aes o> 71,238,014] 135,358,095) 206,596,109 
WATTLES vO tO PUDIIC Maes oe wks irre ite mies ware cic aw opines 43, 860, 676 98,847,526] 142,708,202 
Capital Stock— 
PANEL ONIZ CU eee ciate bexate Rian Gye tra esetetl tems ohh bs obo cea sl cares 33,610,000 64, 650, 000 98 , 260,000 
SEIS OEIC te RE iis: cio Saye a eiate RIS Ab asteEs cto ous Ss che lacwia eos eles 14, 228, 385 28,311,800 42,540,185 
BRP ERNAR, CHE RE Ohta tgs” bees Skt ek Byers SPENE. cak e's: oLTELNNS Pee oleae we 3.6 Suva es $ 13,395, 820 20, 292,840 33, 688, 660 
Reserve.and contingency funds....2..... 0.0... s ese ceseeeeees 11,057, 233 14, 438, 022 25,495,255 
Otheriliabilities to shareholders, vc. c. 0c en. ss foes secs es nens 1,134,919 1,075,778 2,210,697 
Lote liabilities to shareholders, 2.5 {4.02 es oes cons secsecece ss 25,587,972 35, 806, 640 61,394, 612 
Netproiit realizedsauring-yearin. «Pactulsa es ao * faaets vous ot 1,450, 404 2,303,525 3,753,929 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Assets— 
DORADA MENA S aye x... '< Scysa)s case ke CUES otis wes wovisise Hees ate 66, 601,357 14, 669, 497 81,270, 854 
RETA ALOU S = S ta a, erat. shots bse Bs, o WISE. WS 57s, chet seats, heats 118,096,090 24,465, 263 142,561,353 
Pistates, st TMSts ANG Agency LUNAS: « <.igeste codes oG'r,6 oloteiow Saree os 1,626,024,109} 210,005,726) 1,836,029, 835 
NL Gp Seo PARTS crate crcsavoiciei nk saris. since oielere steieidtoureraneret 1,810,721,556} 249,140,486] 2,059, 862,042 
Capital. Stock— 
PE SIN AO cs eae eek etn: ke. es) LIS Sea CRs cia tes 66, 650, 000 21,150,000 87,800,000 
SICH GCM MRE cc eee rte tees scuces oe cece es 31,997,350 12,392,400 44,389, 750 
Fer CU ance a et iat ingen Sea An Nine bina ia erin iarine Seana reid 28,153, 709 10,512,879 38, 666, 588 
Reserve and.contingency funds.....0.....2ccceces cee cest swans 21,002,359 3,325,020 24,327,379 
WIMADPEODETNGCER SUPDIUS: 5.02. o 6a a picicaieid cree ieee 01s vine sidlaists eave 2,287,852 157,179 2,445,031 
PEt DLO FOS ZOG .CUIING OAL, . discs oc aicos oe coos v eeivie o esaies 4,307,772 891, 283 5,199,055 
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31.—Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, 1914-1929. 


LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. * Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
Year. d Debenture Stock. Interest 
apital | Reserve : Due 
Paid up. | Funds. Total.? Elsewhere Deposits. and Total.? 
Canada. and Accrued. 
Sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOUS pam errr 19,238,512] 9,374, 363/29, 375,689] 6,688, 124}26,101,702) 8,104,072)  318,504/41,212,402 
IGS. Bye 19,401,856] 9,878, 266/30, 155, 708] 6,764, 836/25, 538,301) 9,193,194) 340, 627/41, 836,958 
TOUG Rate cae 19, 673, 934]10, 319, 176/29, 993, 110] 6,889, 946/24, 653,657) 8,987,720)  347,864/40,879, 187 
1907 .ARRRasa 19,813, 217/10, 705, 215/30, 518, 432] 7,075, 081/22,430,846} 8,934,825)  351,420/38, 792,172 
GUS Ree oe 19, 945, 858]10, 938, 193/30, 884,051] 7,442,982)23,501,565) 7,802,539]  364,087/39,111,173 
TOLD: <2 ene ee 20,191, 612}11, 923, 234/32, 114, 846 _ - 9,347,096 — 142,405,175 
1920%a rc vee et 24, 062,521/13, 442, 364/39, 110, 640/16, 982,032)18,451,054} 15,257,840 — |51,302,620 
1921.............]25, 750, 966/14, 278, 619|40, 629, 689]/17, 682, 083}20, 265,766) 15,868,926]  480,547|54, 651,433 
NO DD Pine Roe ee 25, 241, 600/14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363/|20, 360, 480/22,390,990} 16,910,558) 499, 661/60,386, 903 
NUS corks eo Rhee ale 24,939, 622|14, 879, 516/41, 239, 712)/22, 667,861/24,315,010| 15,854,029} 577,460/63, 600,093 
192490); hes ass 22,592,057|13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138/25, 426, 434/21,901,431| 15,970,077)  543,131/63, 989,554 
19255. AF 5 23, 632,474/14, 555, 603/38, 461, 375|/30, 052, 139)21,600,001} 18,660,122) 538, 755171,066,398 
TOD Gene eee 23, 498 , 336/14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937|/36, 613, 088/21,572,810} 21,316,150}  663,987/80, 447,480 
10275 eee 20, 699, 710}14, 867, 432/38, 596, 12147, 818, 386|19, 965,321) 27,019,323] 868, 694/95, 895,897 
10289. Ma denen 20,139, 831/14, 113, 87136, 179, 7711151, 269, 133}15, 292,362] 30,671,257}  940,528/98, 453,583 
1929535. AER acne 29, 292, 840/14, 438, 022 #05 BOG C4015 Ears a7 14,813,287] 29,602,789!  942,178/98,847,526 
ASSETS. 
Bonds, ; 
Debentures nterest 
Mortgages ‘| Cash on : 
Year. pee 3 on Real | Collateral Rtod saad hand and Bente cie Total.4 
Estate. JLoans. Cénpany in Banks. ih cs teva 
Property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ARS) Rr meee 1,763,892} 53,710,084 — | 11,301,869} 3,220,803 591,443 70,588,091 
1OTb eee eae 1,779,030} 52,807,357 - | 12,793,309} 3,933,004 679,966| 71,992,666 
TG.Gixae Sas eee 1,485,267) 51,981,926 - 13, 482, 805 3, 241,053 681,246] 70,872,297 
LIE We selec a 1,577,576) 49,712,872 -— | 14,156,080} 3,478,220 751,475| 69,676,223 
LOWS Maas tae ae 1,512,520} 48,298,988 ~ | 16,640,017} 3,023,839 524,664} 69,995,028 
L919 Teed oe. - - - - 2, 838, 636 261,810} 74,520,021 
LOZ OR ature erieuee 4,753,049] 63,725,084 1,750 128)" 165.598; 932) = 3, 363.877 1,658} 90,413,261. 
ICE A eeRtE ale 4,979,779] 67,147,513 1,618,865} 15,328,797) 4,568,984) 2,790,348] 96,698,810 
1922 rama meane 5,309,854] 69,824,985) 1,916,976] 16,967,305) 4,800,649] 2,989,460] 102,462,090 
1928 Se tease, 5,515,170] 73,858,726) 1,772,148] 16,445,635} 3,467,822} 3,353,822] 104,866, 102 
1924 ee renee 4,035,532| 71,468,506) 1,722,803) 18,568,856] 3,636,592) 2,470,756] 101,919,837 
1005 tear. Ae 3,982,921] 79,106,407) 1,532,366) 20,210,387) 3,442,928) 2,180,700} 110,638,667 
NG26o cere peut ates 4,150,307} 89,873,578 1,161,886} 18,426,169 4,284, 648 2,274,535} 120,321,095 
102 7 on trea ye ae 3,999,808] 102,501,193 1,585,891} 18,884,434} 5,672,479} 2,020,087} 134,669,734 
19 28ers ee 4,172,704] 105,121,365] -2,610,947| 17,874,808] 3,258,762) 1,746,138] 134,798,527 
1 EAE a a er 6,156,227) 103,806,670] 2,700,720} 17,654,463) 3,195,801 1,834,297) 135,358,095 


lIncludes other liabilities to shareholders. 


of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 
of loan companies chartered by Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dominion Department of Insurance. 


2Includes other liabilities to the public. 
4Includes other assets. 


3Book value 
5Includes statistics 
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32.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
| Government, 1914-1929. 
COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
To Shareholders. To the Public. 
Year, Capital rs meres, Total. 
ai Beene Li ene _ Total Borrowed 
up. ce : Money, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mee ert fn ea ae aes a 6,051,146} 2,541,413 202,427; 8,794,986 1,948,414) 10,743,400 
POLO aot: . FRG ROE Wee 5,307, 128 1,159,479 233 , 738 6,700,345 606,005 7,306, 360 
EON AMRE. . Wem ass set 5,673,670 1,245, 589 287,214 7,206,473 620,470 7, 826, 94% 
ON eA UE Lite Os Oey | 5, 297,130 1,275,789 352,153 6,925,072 731, 220) 7.656, 292, 
NOUS Se wee fi: Rees 28 oc ie 6, 266, 203 1,477,617 415,938 8,159, 758 676,379 8. 836,137 
AUN Gree ee. 2 eeO Pele. Te 7,356,474 1, 648, 464 391,625 9,391, 568 616,378) 10,007,941 
HOBO, bre Sees te. ih 7,465,376} 1,908,753 391,975) 9,766,104 561, 265)| 10,227,369 
POD TRUE «Bo. 2 20 AP arte Ne ae We DO2 ALUN 1,746,579 167,303 9,446, 659 499, 264 9,944, 923 
zal Alt ATA 8 a ot ee ae 7,678,401 1,912,123 46, 068 9,636,592 329, 827 9,966,419 
LORS anos, Se ORy OOF YY 7,772,749} 1,908,887 5,674| 9,687,310 832,724] 10,520,034 
PODER hes, Sonos ed oaths os 8,796,479] 1,918,567 169,390) 10,884, 436 766, 783)| 11,651, 21¢ 
LU a ene Ob ee 9,523,618 2,261,890 184,153} 11,969,661 232,813) 12,202,474 
DOs A oe Rime ee a de 9, 666, 449 2,313,464 393,932] 12,373,845 580,380] 12,954,225 
ROD: Mine dak Soe skis, 3% 9,824,031 2,653, 673 443,377| 12,921,081 571,279] 13,492,360 
MOS Pees tere ee Seas be 10,424, 249 2,877, 766 549,905) 13,851,920 741,364) 14,593,284 
POZO Be deve een ce es os 10,512,879 3,020,020 257,288] 14,095, 187 325,914] 14,421,101 
COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 
Loans. Govern- 
ment All 

af Cash other Total 

On On On Real Rea Stocks Assets Assets 

Year. Real Real Stocks Estate. and re, Beloneing e the 

Estate, | Estate, and School eee C . meal 

First Second Securi- Securities, Seer oe. Panes. 

Liens. Liens. ties. Owned. Sioane e 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ q $ 

1914....| 5,189,797} 113,095} 557,625 —| 787,400 - 179,928] 3,033,756] 9,861,601 
191522 bo, 91 2E B20 102,395 647,524 - 876, 760 - 172,448] 1,529,522) 7,301,169 
1916....| 3,906,986 544, 747 374,392 — | 1,116,110 - 266, 964] 1,585,513) 7,794,712 
1917....] 3,993,484 297 , 387 253, 781 — | 1,145,815 - 173,130] 1,789,364] 7,652,961 
1918... .| 3,983, 962 101, 784 294 472 — | 1,832,000 - 724,689] 1,936,365} 8,830,272 
1919....| 4,482,455} 557,171} 496,769 — | 2,170,618 - 706,763} 1,635,773] 9,999,549 
1920....| 4,736,064 - 512,800) 701,564] 2,500,942} 349,294) 576,125}  847,463/10,224, 252 
1921....| 4,408,914 - 344, 302 908,618) 2,400,914 253,779 603,618] 1,317, 785/10, 237, 930 
1922....| 5,254,434 - 391,475 973,022! 1,584,234 264, 186 473,687] 1,412, 205}10,353, 243 
1923... .|) 5;402; 752 = 375,129] 1,048,682) 1,656,304) 292,564 481,672) 1,573, 406]10, 830, 509 
1924....| 5,114, 753 - 446,001] 1,551,673) 1,598,971 336,818 524,368} 2,483, 675)12,056, 259 
1925 47 -0215,143 9123 - 618, 250} 1,969,737) 2,323,064 432,956 203,431) 1,763,355(12, 453,916 
19261....| 5,450,907 - 580,128] 2,091,322) 2,318,344 477,917 705,064] 1,571,595/13, 195, 277 
19271....| 5,668,574 = 977,514) 2,140,344! 1,993,823 494 , 083 804,469} 1,603, 906)13, 682, 713 
19281... .| 5,651,201 — | 1,156,698) 2,148,354} 2,808, 630 495,094 917,019} 1,589, 288]14, 766, 284 
19291....] 5,652,084 — | 1,121,536) 1,959,581) 3,228,722 425,077 659,466] 1,623,031/14, 669,497 


1Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dominion 
Department of Insurance. 
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32.— Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, 1914-1929—concluded. 


TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
a |} T rst 
Year. \ Interest and Total. 
Principal.! | Due and Total. Agency 
Accrued. Funds. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TOT ow. 22. RIN eee: soe eRe Men are 8,560,468 - 8,560,468] 29,832,343] 38,392,811 
DOV SRR Dd WAR: SM here cee Stare Ms 9,727,099 - 9,727,099) 31,002,934} 40,730,033 
Od Ginpesc So. tie Res. es Se Be Ob ae 10,405,318 - 10,405,318] 36,756,902) 47,162,220 
OM TR Ss. ie at ee ss oe ee ae 11,149,958 _ 11,149,958) 38,141,389} 49,291,347 
ALOK Stays. £8 ko Pa aes ks | EN SN SR See 12,743,379 - 12,743,379| 56,194,857] 68,938,236 
TOMO) oe cisrcae te GR omen err anions conn Te ie 12,704,672 - 12,704,672) 52,084,047) 64,788,719 
ODOM. (oie. SROs, TRIN ati ak ROR eR: AN CeCe! ee 9,339,070 135,971 9,475,041] 57,225,303] 66,700,344 
LGD ite oc, . RRR Beleta otls oy Meee ee 8,424,128 125,514 8,549,642) 79,252,639] 87,802,281 
ey REE nn, Oe Oe aR eae 1 bi Oh oad are 8,473, 720 126, 868 8,600,588] 92,449,298] 101,049,886 
OSLER Fits. Shake Meee. soktehs.c aA ee GIR: eee ee 10,306, 767 178,096} 10,484,863] 102,764,835} 113,249, 698 
LOPAi Re St ARES nis Pes. ate. Neen tees oe 14,027,120 133,583] 14,160,703] 123,082,289] 137,242,992 
LODO satay eee eae ICS he Me ee Ste ae 15,897,339 - 15,897,339] 131,420,502] 147,317, 841 
ILS VA Gia esi er Seas ae Pays bare ch aa tate Cae 17,979,412 - 17,979,412| 139,777,235] 157,756,647 
O27 a ok 2 ARR AO, toy ae RR OR eed haa 22,464, 753 - 22,464,753} 161,040,061} 183,504,814 
MODS WIE LE Ae Pee ee Re Earn ce a 24,105, 724 - 24,105,724! 202,655,185} 226, 760,909 
- 24,465,263} 210,005, 726) 234,470,989 


LPS A NS GANA coer Me a $e So 24,465, 263 


1Includes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 in 
1916, $3,443,682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1918; corresponding amounts are included under the heading 
“Estate, trust and agency funds’”’ for the years 1920 to 1929. The figures for 1919 are not available. 


Section 4.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


liiteresting aspects of public financing and of the investment of capital in 
Canadiai. development during the twentieth century are measured by statistics 
of the sales of Canadian bonds since 1904 shown in Table 33. (The figures are 
reproduced from The Monetary Times Annual, 1931.) In the first part of this 
table, the bonds sold in each year are divided according to whether the financing 
was for Dominion, Provincial or Municipal Governments, railways or other cor- 
porations, wh.'s in the second part of the table the sales in each year are dis- 
tributed according to sales in Canada, United States and Great Britain. 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached-a very high mark 
toward the close of the war owing to the huge amounts of Dominion Government 
financing required to cover the war ‘expenditures. However, with the exception 
of the years 1918 and 1919, the total sales were greater in 1930 than in any other 
year. An important factor in the increase of more than $100,000,000 over 1929 
was nc doubt the more favourable conditions in the bond market in 1930. The 
break in the stock market in the autumn of 1929 resulted in a drop from the 
former high level of interest rates which had prevailed in the call loan market 
and thus released great sums of money for investment in bonds. Furthermore, 
the ending of the fever of speculation in stocks turned the attention of the 
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investing public toward the greater security of bonds as an investment. Interest 
rates dropped and the prices of good bonds advanced with the result that bonds 
with ample security behind them could be sold under conditions more favour- 
able to the seller than for some years before. 


Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be 
divided into three pericds: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was 
required largely for internal development of the country, public works and 
Government railways; the second from 1915 to 1919, when war expenditures 
required very large borrowings; and the third since the war, when the issues 
have been largely required for refunding former loans at more favourable interest 
rates and for expenditures in connection with public works and railways. 


Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the war than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the “land boom”, than 
they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the 
record of that former year. However, allowing for the increased population in 
cities and towns, there has not been the same marked increase in the average 
annual sales of municipal bonds, in the period since the war compared with the 
period before the war, that is noticeable in the case of provincial bonds. 


Sales of corporation bonds have been at a much higher level during the past 
five years than in any other period. Public utility corporations account for a 
large proportion of corporation bond issues and the recent rapid expansion in 
hydro-electric development is the probable reason for the large total of securities 
of this type in the last few years. 


A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the 
market in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the war, 
a great part of the capital required for Canadian development was drawn from 
Great Britain, and the major portion of Canadian bond issues were sold there. 
The coming of the war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians 
turned largely to the United States for outside capital. However, the great 
increase in wealth during and since the war has enabled a much greater propor- 
tion of public and industrial financing to be done at home, and beginning with 
he Victory Loan campaigns, Canadians not only learned how to invest their 
money in bonds, but had the necessary funds to invest on a large scale in bond 
issues. These facts are reflected by the figures in Table 33 which show that in 
the last 15 years more than 60 p.c. of the total issues of Canadian bonds have 
been sold within Canada. 
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33.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar 


/ years 1904-1930. 


(From The Monetary Times Annual.) 
CLASSES OF BONDS. 


Calendar Year. | Dominion. Provincial. Municipal. Railway. Corporation. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOD heli cece eb: = 11,146,000 14, 684, 247 ~ 9,344,000 35: 174.247 
GOR ee ae - 346, 087 9,013,163 - 125,515, 281 134, 874,531 
L906 Ras. AE a - 10,000,000 8,332,008 - 35, 655, 000 53,987,008 
IEE BY Ge es cu Pg - 9,274,000 14,430, 540 - 58, 931, 200 82,635,740 
TO0Si aa ee ee 47,665,000 550, 083 44,814, 930 = 103 , 326, 508 196,356, 521 
OOO Te corn eke, 62,500,000 9,187,500 31,532,960 100, 803,180 61,134,612 265, 158, 252 
LOLO>. Sas ee ee 45,000,000 10,000,000 49,048,325 41,090,000 85, 867, 265 231,000,590 
ALO) ea ae es - 11,375,000 30, 295, 838 85,611, 265 139, 530, 885 266, 812,988 
NOD eee erie 25,000,000 25,639, 700 47,159, 288 45,014,925 130, 124,069 272,937,982 
LOLS aie sae 34, 066, 666 36,850,000 110, 600, 936 65, 895, 880 126, 381, 813 373,795, 295 
WOUAL Ss TA. eS. 48, 666, 666 56,100,000 79,133,996 59,719,000 29,315,405 272,935, 067 
GO) Hate eae hells 6633 170,000,000 48,105,000 67, 393 , 328 33,675,000 15, 933, 000 335, 106,328 
LOVGTLRIA, coco 175,000,000 33,173,000 93,977,542 22,240,000 32,492,000 356, 882, 542 
1 ON (i a Ra evan a 659,000, 000 15,300,000 24,198,079 17,700, 000 18, 850,000 726,039,079 
1918) SOLE 689,016,000 18,605,000 43,570,361 19,600,000 4,565,000 775,356, 361 
nO A teen r= aE 753,000,000 52,374,000 26, 274, 089 30,009, N80 42,930,000 909 , 937,222 
T920%2..':. SA: - 125, 993,000 56,371,391 96, 500,000 46,050,276 324,914, 667 
POQM eens es - 160, 745,400 84,776,931 96, 733,000 61,335,825 403,591,156 
1922 chain 200,000,000 114,918,000 87,088,877 13,505,100 76,885,500 492,397,477 
LOD 3 eae een * 200,000,000 106, 279, 000 83, 686, 422 27,500,000 97,352,320 514,817,742 
19247 eee 175,000,000 89, 640, 000 88,731,612 157,375,000 69,179,180 579,925,792 
1925 Se Se Ae 169 , 333 , 333 106,970,000 46,218, 987 40,925,195 120,085, 833 483 , 533,348 
126A aes. 105,000,000 76, 633 , 267 65,020,194 34, 500,000 250,919, 200 542,072, 661 
LOD ee ee, rere 45,000,000 114, 795,500 72,742,114 80,000,000 289, 680, 067 602,217,681 
1928 ee hek eee - 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396,000 285, 083 , 000 453, 592,088 
1OZO SRA ee an - 119, 960,500 98, 667, 809 199, 200, 000 243, 330, 600 661,158, 909 
L930) cence aoe 140,090, 000 160,004,000 109, 648, 063 137, 238,000 220,335,000 767, 245, 063 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES BY COUNTR ‘ES. 
Sold Sold in Sold in 
Calendar Year. in United Great Total. 
Canada. States. Britain. 
$ $ $ $ 

DAO eae Ret gre Sip me ey aaNet OP pn 24 , 235, 247 8,354, 500 2,584, 500 35,174, 247 
LOIS Te as ene tS hoe ct CaP tien Aes ete 39,996, 354 9, 256, 782 85,621,395 134, 874,531 
L906. SF. ae ees Se ed ens ee 23,304,958 4,118,350 26, 563, 700 53,987,008 
LOT eeatgeas «fies tare es ape Rs ee REA, SP 14, 761, 683 4,779,000 63,095,057 82,635, 740 
LQOST See) a ARS seed eae. S Pa eR Ane oe 24,585,140 6,316,350 165,455,031 196,356, 521 
AN Pe ae ARE er et et oe ee cere totes 60, 433, 964 10, 367, 500 194 356, 788 265, 158, 252 
ESTO FS, ae TES OS ERE ECTS AT Sa Peat 389, 296,462 3,634,000 188, 070,128 231,000,590 
OL Wash pee cet) Wescott Rite oy MOM Tah 44,989,878 17, 553 , 967 204, 269, 143 266, 812, 988 
LQRQUEE peylre cn 2 ite. ae Ae Nd. SAS 37, 735, 182 30,966, 406 204, 236, 394 272,937, 982 
1913) 73.268. SR ge ee eee ee Ae ERY 45, 603, 753 50, 720, 762 277,470,780 373,795, 295 
LOTR re Fd | BEATE oe Ga Rien, PRR. Riad 32,999, 860 53,944, 548 185,990, 659 272, 935, 067 
LLIN RS eSB Seg ao RRC COOLER HSE CELE Aan 115,325, 214 178, 606, 114 41,175,000 335, 106,328 
EOUG2 A, SEPA. Fee IE, tee | SR A Agee A 102,938,778 206, 943, 764 47,000, 000 356, 882 , 542 
(LOD Lente SENG NONE? ETERS ea ate ed) See PAS 546, 330, 714 174, 708, 365 5,000,000 | 726,039,079 
LOLS aac Ue eo ae, SOR ASE 0, Be od” aaa 727,446, 361 33,310,000 14,600,000 775, 356, 361 
1: ON Oi tain ints 2: eee Mn, Beer ee Sb gh: 8 hae 705,385,419 199, 446, 670 5,105, 133 909, 937, 222 
POQOUT | eae eR Ee , RUSE ateSAN TEA. AOD SARA EY, 101, 830, 667 23,084,000 - 324,914, 667 
LOD ERs Os LE ASDA eS RS Coat Re, LER, ole 213,326, 5438 178,113,613 12,151,000 403,591, 156 
92 I ee ae ee en WEE 250, 184, 984 242,212,493 : = 492,397,477 
1923. ee. ot tena Tas ENS Ce ete ee FS ae 427, 868, 742 84,517,000 2,432,000 514,817, 742 
1OQDA IS, Ae eR ee eee oe ee ee en, Pe 336, 758, 887 239,544,405 3,622,500 579,925,792 
O25: Gee, Toy. eR ater ERE» See ages 271, 251, 682 181,870,000 30,411, 666 483 533,348 
POZO Se. SE te Oe. Se eee ee ee Oe oe 263 , 862, 718 269, 209, 943 9,000, 000 542,072, 661 
1 OO Ta 6 ee 4 ee oe ee ee See 373, 637,014 223,714,000 4, 866, 667 602,217,681 
1O2S ES SEPIA > Sho hE OTER IE TAC eee nom. Were 278, 080,088 159,512,000 16,000,000 453,592,088 
LODO. hye heyy hie 2 tee ee teas See ees. eae 378 , 395, 909 263 , 654, 000 19,109,000 661, 158, 909 
LOBOS ses ho Sake Caer An ane ere ee A ne Oo a 368, 868, 063 393 , 632,000 4,745,000 767, 245,063 


CHAPTER XXIII.—INSURANCE.! 


Insurance companies transacting business throughout the Dominion of 
Canada are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance, while other in- 
surance companies, doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in 
more provinces than one, are licensed by Provincial Governments. The statistics 
here published are in the main those of companies doing business under licence 
from the Dominion Government, and are divided into three classes relating to:— 
(1) insurance against fire, (2) life insurance, and (3) insurance of a miscellaneous 
character, covering risks of accident, guarantee, employers’ liability, sickness, 
burglary, hail, steam boiler, tornado, weather, inland transportation, automobile, 
sprinkler leakage, live stock and titles. These statistics refer in all cases to 
calendar years and are compiled from the reports of the Department of Insurance. 

Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding 
licences from the Provincial Governments of Canada, or permitted by the laws 
of the provinces to transact business without a licence. The business of the 
provincial licensees is divided into three classes:—(1) business transacted by 
provincially incorporated companies within the province by which they are 
incorporated; (2) business transacted by provincially incorporated companies in 
provinces other than those by which they are incorporated; and (3) business 
transacted by British and foreign companies licensed by the Provincial Gov- 
ernments. Further, under section 129 of The Insurance Act (c. 101, RS.C. 
1927), fire insurance on property in Canada may be effected, under specified con- 
ditions, with companies or associations outside of Canada which are not licensed 
to transact Insurance business in Canada. 

This chapter is brought to a close with a presentation of the statistics of 
Dominion Government annuities, administered by the Department of Labour but 
closely related to the field of insurance. 


. Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 

Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire in- 
surance companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by 
local merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the 
Phenix Fire Office of London, now the Pheenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which com- 
menced business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance 
business of these early British companies, branch offices were established and 
local managers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in 
Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of 
which any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire 
Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova 
‘Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other 
pioneer fire insurance companies still in operation, mention may be made of the 
following: the Quebec Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 
and was largely confined in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the 


'1The statistics of fire, life and miscellaneous Insurance have been revised by G. D. Finlayson, 
Supe~iatendent of Insirance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities by H. H.\Ward, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Labour. 993 
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British America Assurance Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in 
Ontario; the Western Assurance Co., organized in 1851, and, after a rapid and 
steady growth, one of the largest companies of its kind on the continent; two 
United States: companies, the A‘utna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which commenced business in Canada in 1821 and 
1836 respectively. 

Any company desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must 
obtain a licence from the Dominion Government, but if it proposes restricting 
its operations to one particular province, a licence may be had from that prov- 
ince, and it may transact business within such limits without regard to any 
general laws of the Dominion relating to insurance. In 1875 a Department of 
Insurance was created as a branch of the Finance Department at Ottawa, under 
the supervision of an officer known as the “Superintendent of Insurance”, whose 
duties are to see that the laws enacted from time to time by the Canadian 
Parliament are duly observed by the companies. Some important requirements 
under these laws are:—(1) a deposit of $50,000 of approved securities with the 
Government; (2) the appointment of a chief agent with power of attorney from 
the company; (3) the filing of a statement showing the financial position of the 
company at the time of its application for a licence, and subsequent annual 
statements of its business. In addition, books of record must be kept at its chief 
office and be opened to the inspection of Goremnpent officers whose practice is 
to examine them annually. 

The report of the Superintendent of etait for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1929, shows that at that date there were 224 fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada under Dominion licences; of these 51 were Canadian, 67 were 
British and 106 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which 
authentic records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies 
cperated in Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate 
increase in the number of British and foréign companies from 59 p.c. to 77 p.c. 
of the total number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and 
life insurance businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by 
Canadian companies. 

Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and 
the wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have reduced 
materially the danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed 
by companies in Canada on an equality with those of other countries. A general 
decline in the rate of losses paid to premiums received may be noted-in recent 
years (Table 1). 

A feature of the fire insurance business during recent years, besides the 
increase in premiums received, is the continued increase in the number of com. 
panies which are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, 
in which all profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, 
are making themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canadu 
follow, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869 and of the 
operations of individual companies for the year 1929. The net amount of fire 
insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1929, with companies holding Dominion licences, 
was $9,431,169,594, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on 
the same date was $1,324,757,247. In addition, policies amounting to $859,437,- 
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033 were in force during the year 1928 (the latest year for which information 
is available) by companies, associations or underwriters not licensed to transact 
business in Canada. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 
1929, would approximate $11,615,364,000. Fire insurance in force in companies 
operating under Dominion licences increased by $177,296,132 in 1930. 

Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Domin- 
ion licences and Table 2 shows the business done in Canada by individual com- 
panies during the year 1929, while in Tables 3, 4 and 5 are given figures of the 
assets, liabilities, income and expenditure of companies of various nationalities 
during the years 1924 to 1929. A close study of the various items included in 

these tables will afford an excellent idea of the type of business transacted by 

these various groups. A further summary of business by provinces is given in 
Table 6 for the years 1928, and 1929, with premiums and losses shown by 
nationality of companies. Further, a general summary of the business trans- 
acted by both Dominion and provincial licensees is given in Table 7, with busi- 
ness by unlicensed companies added in Table 8. 


1.—_Fire Insurance in Force, in Companies Operating under Dominion Licences, 
Premiums Received, Losses Paid and Percentage of Losses to Premiums, 1869-1930. 
i. Percent- z i wad 
mount . aze of moun : age o 
Year.| In Force at eee ouane Losses || Year. | In Force at Bini on Losses 
end of Year. : f bec to Pre- end of Year. 3 : : to Pre- 
miums miums 
$ $ $ p.c $ $ $ p.c 


1869. .| 188,359,809] 1,785,539) 1,027,720} 57-56) 1901..| 1,038,687,619| 9,650,348} 6,774,956] 70-20 
1870. .| 191,549,586) 1,916,779] 1,624,837] 84-77) 1902. .| 1,075, 263,168] 10,577,084) 4,152,289] 39-26 
1871..| 228,453,784] 2,321,716) 1,549,199} 66-73) 1903..| 1,140,453, 716) 11,384,762) 5,870,716} 51-57 
1872. .| 251,722,940) 2,628,710] 1,909,975) 72-66) 1904..] 1,215,013,931} 13,169,882) 14,099,534) 107-06 
1873. .| 278,754,835] 2,968,416) 1,682,184] 55-67, 1905..| 1,318,146,495| 14,285,671) 6,000,519) 42-00 


1874. .| 306,844,219) 3,522,303] 1,926,159] 54-68] 1906. .| 1,443,902,244| 14,687,963} 6,584,291} 44-83 
1875. .| 364,421,029] 3,594,764) 2,563,531; 71-31)! 1907..| 1,614,703,536] 16,114,475} 8,445,041) 52-41 
1876. .| 404,608,180) 3,708,006) 2,867,295] 77-33]; 1908..| 1,700,708, 263] 17,027,275) 10,279,455} 60-37 
1877. .} 420,342,681] 3,764,005} 8,490,919] 225-58) 1909..| 1,863,276,504| 17,049,464) 8,646,826) 50-72 
1878..| 409,899,701] 3,368,430) 1,822,674] 54-11) 1910..| 2,034,276,740] 18,725,531) 10,292,393) 54-96 


1879. .| 407,357,985) 3,227,488] 2,145,198] 66-47] 1911..| 2,279, 868,346) 20,575,255) 10,936,948) 53-16 
1880. .| 411,563,271) 3,479,577] 1,666,578] 47-90) 1912..| 2,684,355,895| 23,194,518) 12,119,581) 52-25 
1881..} 462,210, 968|.3,827,116] 3,169,824] 82-83]! 1913..| 3,151,930,389| 25,745,947} 14,003,759) 54-39 
1882. .| 526,856,478] 4,229,706] 2,664,986]  63-01|| 1914..| 3,456,019,009} 27,499,158} 15,347,284) 55-81 
1883. .| 572,264,041) 4,624,741] 2,920,228] 63-14] 1915..| 3,531,620, 802| 26,474,833) 14,161,949) 53-49 


1884. .| 605,507,789] 4,980,128] 3,245,323} 65-16] 1916..| 3,720,058, 236| 27,783,852) 15,114,063} 54-40 
1885..| 611,794,479] 4,852,460] 2,679,287] 55-22) 1917..| 3,986,197,514| 31,246,530} 16,379,101} 52-42 
1886. .| 586,773,022] 4,932,335] 3,301,388} 66-93] 1918..| 4,523,514, 841] 35,954,405} 19,359,352} 53-84 
1887. .| 634,767,337| 5,244,502] 3,403,514} 64-90) 1919..| 4,923,024,381] 40,031,474} 16,679,355) 41-67 
1888. .| 650,735,059| 5,437,263] 3,073,822} 56-53|| 1920..) 5,969,872,278) 50,527,937) 21,935,387) 43-41 


1889..| 684,538,378] 5,588,016] 2,876,211] 51-47] 1921..] 6,020,513, 832] 47,312,564] 27,572,560) 58-28 
1890. .| 720,679,621] 5,836,071] 3,266,567} 55-97|| 1922. .| 6,348, 637,436] 48,168,310} 32,848,020) 68-19 
1891..| 759,602,191] 6,168,716] 3,905,697} 63-31] 1923..| 6,806,937,041| 51,169,250} 32,142,494) 62-82 
1892. .| 821,410,072] 6,512,327) 4,377,270] 67-22] 1924..] 7,224,475, 267) 49,833,718} 29,186,904) 58-57 
1893. .| 814,687,057| 6,793,595) 5,052,690]  74-37|| 1925..] 7,583,297,899| 51,040,075] 26,943,089} 52-79 
1894. .| 836,067,202] 6,711,369] 4,589,363} 68-38] 1926..| 8,051,444, 136] 52,595,923) 25,705,975) 48-87 


1895. .| $37,872,864] 6,943,382] 4,993,750] 71-92] 1927..| 8,287,732,966] 51,375,637) 20,831,931} 40-55 
1896. .|} 845,574,352] 7,075,850| 4,173,501] 58-98] 1928. .| 8,761,579,512| 54,826,851) 25,544,664) 46-57 
1897. .| 868,522,217] 7,157,661| 4,701,833} 65-69] 1929..| 9,431, 169,594] 56,112,457| 30,209,839) 53-84 
1898. .| 895,394, 107| 7,350,131] 4,784,487] 65-09] 19301.] 9,698,465, 726| 52,676,443) 39,398,365) 57-71 
1899. .| 936,869,668) 7,910,492) 5,182,038; 65-51 aaa Sage aa eee | 
1900. .| 992,332,360] 8,331,948] 7,774,293} 93-31)/Totals = 1,123,609,237| 627,974,485, 53-89 


pee eer eS SS ___.___._... ree 


1 Figures for 1930 are subject to revision, 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1929. 


Company. 


Canadian Companies. 


British) Hmpire, . ce sea 
British Northwestern....... 
Canada Accident and Fire... 
Canada Nationale... udse.6 «4 
Canada Security............ 
@anadian tiretiee cee ee 


Canadian Indemnity........ 
Canadian Surety ce... c.. 
Casualty Company.......... 
Commerce Mutual.......... 
Cumberland s)45..4 44}. sass 
Dominion Hikes : « sperma 
Dominion of Canada General 
ECTSTOMG es ees ome LS cre eee 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada 
General Accident of Canada. 
Globe Indemnity........... 
Grain eee ea 


aglifaxie. kee ees cee ree ee 
AU GSOnIRAY, wer erate eee: 
Imperial Guarantee......... 
Imperial Insurance.......... 
Kings Mourtualeiey. «ce sere 
aurentiane# acne sees es 
Liverpoo!l—Manitoba........ 
London and Lancashire Gtee 
London-Canada............. 
Mercantile asset sc Seer tee 
Merchants and Employers.. 
Moun Oval ree erie ee 
National Liverpool.......... 
North im pines atten ce see 
INonth: West isc2 as ton tere 


Pione6ren se ee a ae 
Quebec hrs caudate nee 


NVCSUOriA ovat tet: Stee ek eer 


ATES Si OeS sheet Se eee e re 
British and European. bak 
British Crown 


British Traders 
Caledonian 


sete eee ee wre 


Per- 

G eet 

ross age oO 
Amount of Premiums pos oe ie =i"a Losses 

Risks Taken Charged ie ) or Paid 
seth a thereon. Premiums. Losses. aot ees 

Re- 

ceived. 

$ $ $ $ p.c 

57,970, 994 682, 64° 230, 635 105,438 45-72 
325, 650 3,454 3,454 123 35-61 
20, 028, 252 168, 404 37,211 12 375 33-26 
74,190,288 698, 812 484,727 261,755 54-00 
17,959,918 204,076 125, 889 56, 278 44-70 
50,374, 752 618,171 346, 826 205,697 59-31 
20,552, 755 256,991 164,165 85,635 52-16 
55,027,384 335,521 194,003 109, 932 56-67 
51,450, 885 466, 380 227,530 111,475] 48-99 
16,999,574 220,205 133, 122) 61,491 46-19 
35, 128,219 351, 848 169, 628 99,261 58-52 
83, 281, 061 850, 807 370,324 193,478 52-25 
26,672, 594 239, 064 125,297 26,107} 20-84 
35,902,525 378,583 184, 635 Rice 47-24 
407,325 AB YAG, 1,158 None - 
7,327, 642 57,093 34, 706 T2000 21-76 
7,913,424 576, 286 218,426 78,606 35-99 
316,910 5,802 5,695 4,487 78-80 
51,890,553 495,583 295,029 1,526 39-84 
49,634,773 374,937 191,426 64,807 33-85 
1157105358 122,969 74,265 28,424 38-27 
73,081,702 741,333 339,384 197, 295 58-13 
22,461,390 205,366 95,387 42,605 44-67 
64,458, 258 490, 823 134, 845 68, 459 50-77 
259, 354, 109 385, 927 343, 726 173, 844 50-57 
40,142,771 293, 960 82,916 38,178 46-04 
52, 933, 259 516, 721 158,776 i oe 36-24 
107,556, 908 754,375 210,384 96,090} 45-67 
8, 886, 287 91,647 48,815 26,306 53-89 
41,106,099 339,147 149,279 72,438 48-53 
2,862,575 43,068 41,361 24,644 59-58 
15,512,588 211,865 81,420 60,631 74-47 
81, 113,820 682,290 299, 668 152 1a 50-77 
6,415,514 67,149 17, 806 5,872 32-98 
33,713,407 312,799 181, 255 87,155} 48-08 
50, 600, 757 310,486 143, 883 54,655| 37-99 
76,718 658 653 None - 
74,957, 806 858,411 430,034 253,622 58-52 
None None None None = 
62,864,531 623, 763 177, 972 87,453 49-14 
22,308, 552 214,201 133,406 67,448 50-56 
53, 797,039 501,274 247,399 114, 282 46-19 
44,986,462 335,246 126,306 79,808 63-19 
952,500 7,487 7,420 8,869} 119-53 
18,799,481 199,990 83,420 47,182 56-56 
52,109,910 443 ,434 192,617 79, 242 41-14 
24 , 268,694 192,727 85,340 31,334 36:72 
24,942,699 214, 263 82,168 43,396 52-81 
15,052,084 138,329 86,591 39, 806 45-97 
69,176,030 Ibi SIs! 795,082 428, 690 53-92 
123,961,431 1,023,442 679,401 356,236} 52-43 
2,123,519, 212 18,547,549 9,074, 864 4,512,865| 49-73 
75,456, 459 539,509 488, 785 225,595) 46-15 
46,112,646 356,573 174,572 98.119} 56-21 
128, 602, 585 962,050 766, 203 379,318} 49-51 
16,038, 651 162,051 116,413 41,690 35-81 
12,915,203 116, 036 73,764 37, 254 50-50 
68, 823,325 508, 186 394,421 277,616 70-39 
31,337,090 226, 533 119,801 60,212 50-26 
19,502,779 136, 036 90,845 32, 865 36-18 
e 30,752,601 243, 867 191,270 103, 928 54-34 
53, 711,398 288,779 216,919 149, 259 68-81 
59,039, 092 DootoLD 374, 223 231, 742 61-93 
61,369,475 368, 883 212,831 108,913} 51-17 
36, 337, 693 299, 757 212,432 89,226 42-00 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1929—continued. 


Company. 


British Companies— 


conclided. 


PAIS Sear eee eee oe 
Employers’ Liability........ 
Essex and Suffolk........... 
Federated British........... 
ti Accident Fire and 

die? Syme ae et! OAS e 


Legal and General.......... 
Liverpool and London and 
Globe: wee er PR 


London and Lancashire Ins.. 
London and Provincial...... 
London and Scottish........ 


PARTIC E.. ALP arcacs sic 3 aoe’ 


Queensland........ poe rien ae LG 
Railway Passengers......... 
Royal Exchange............ 
Royal Insurance............ 
Royal Seottish: .......'s5 <<. 
Scottish Metropolitan....... 
Scottish Uniow!s .......0.)..+% 


Sun Assurance. .............. 
Union Assurance............ 
Union of ‘Canton. .......72)54 


WWEMTSTO FAKES, . ove a 8 ELS 


PROCAISS: oo oc) kee 


Foreign Companies. 


American Alliance.......... 
American Central........... 
American Colony........... 
American Equitable........ 


Rate sie 2 

Gross % age of 
Amount of Premiums Pre- Net ene Be oe ae 

ae Taken pecan hee sar tak hg ee Paid 
uring thereon. ‘ to Pre- 
nant | es Premiums. Losses. miums 
Risks. ceived. 

$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. 
75,038,261 537,105 +72 308, 852 168,112] 54-67 
3,574, 594 19,347 +54 15,343 4,063] 26-48 
133,049,042 1,067,038 -80 813,557 442,101 54-34 
32,375,870 258,792 -80 223,981 108,349|- 48-37 
91,949,378 583, 664 -63 453 , 004 241,835] 53-38 
153, 214,025 1,027,828 67 758,879 415,985] 54-82 
34,312,304 225,141 -66 90,301 36,391 40-30 
10,591,571 118,997 1-12 90,801 57,951 63-82 
72,263,100 465,318 64 376, 653 182,275} 48-39 
187,292,462 1,685,158 90 1,428,708 839, 553 58-76 
19,427, 837 150, 432 “77 120,276 63 , 287 52-62 
51, 646, 209 487,841 -94 402,341 230,761 57-35 
2 isereto 17, 828 65 15,862] . 2,981 18-79 
263,097,109 2,088,512 -79 1,394,514 750,770| 53-84 
17,658,970 164,817 -93 84,179 41,709 49-55 
211,574, 209 1,663, 691 -79 1,356,572 824,251 60-76 
6, 0240 47,468 -75 36,309 11,534 31-77 
27,050, 690 169,444 +62 116, 752 67, 603 57-90 
78,795,639 641,406 -81 530, 382 316,500 59-63 
84,544,021 797, 634 -94 371,988 213), 255 57-33 
None None - None None = 
51,353,057 305,450 “59 207,035 83,777| 40-47 
18,756,601 154,015 +82 120,491 71,246 59-13 
28, 899, 227 223,344 “77 150,74 90,472 57-56 
189,525,199 1,482,060 -78 1,094,842 646, 966 59-09 
144,052,651 985,978 -68 752,605 431,190 57-29 
156, 630, 786 1,429,136 91 1,066,325 596, 952 55-98 
74,000,900 651, 120 -88 477,405 293,167) 61:41 
64, 433 , 082 492,707 -76 346, 731 154, 168 44-46 
33, 632,912 221,188 -66 162,423 66, 065 40-67 
18,391, 132 147,529 -80 119,207 29,053 24-37 
273 , 237,567 2,271,375 +83 1,508, 782 922,884] 61-17 
23,465, 656 172,345 +73 110,518 67, 987 61-52 
36, 539, 087 379,017 1-04 319, 793 136,373 42-64 
103, 722,000 695, 565 -67 574,156 283, 772 49-42 
38,348,319 353, 280 -92 235,729 101,476} 43-05 
9,347,131 67, 267 -72 45,773 4,583 10-01 
IS e20i319 997, 654 -73 745,479 407, 859 54-71 
597, 258, 269 4,395,316 +74 2,148,915 1,001,466 46-60 
43,740, 555 273,906 +63 185, 487 77,424 41-74 
46, 106,388 334,970 -73 233,091 1233202 52-88 
55,494,559 467,224 +84 398,102 170,799 42-90 
33,123,491 235,489 -71 186,557 100,424 53-83 
508, 900 6, 285 1-23 3,407 23 68 
24,611,638 152,011 62 114, 209 41,876| 36-67 
146, 607, 136 PARTI 214 “77 843, 730 487,244| 57-75 
94,786,092 741,720 -78 522,087 308,118 59-02 
77, 980, 233 530,576 68 385, 044 228,788 59-42 
None None - None None - 
23,208,998 169, 370 +73 132, 204 92,987 70-34 
None None - None None “77 
31,526, 549 148, 640 -47 108,017 72,597 67-21 
15,413,329 140, 986 -91 110, 242 103, 156 93-57 
Dl feueoul 470,793 91 362,778 186, 242 51-34 
4,849, 226,749 37,184,576 77 26, 200,071 14, 237,389| 54.34 
91,881,121 €05, 944 -66 525, 734 297,461 56-58 
18,112,618 101,458 °56 70, C07 54 387 77-69 
60, 186, 259 252 , 242 -42 145,415 72,708 50-00 
1,842,861 23,670 1:28 19,443 4,813 24-75 
20, 263 , 200 236, 507 1-17 144,595 89,723 62-05 
7,768,516 59,065 7 52,059 15,964 30-67 
12,959,588 129, 252 1-00 113,356 70, 739 §2-40 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1929—continued. 


Company. 


Foreign Comyanies— 
Sale ape 


American Reserve. Seats ARS 
Assecuranz Union........... 
Automobile Ct eee ee, B- 


Boston. ete ees eiten. 5 ohieee a 
Californiateeer: fy. 3. eA 


Citizens lege. cos sce eed 
Cityzof NewaVork,...c344.4 
Columbia. 
Commercial Union of N.Y.. 
Connectiont wen 6... 88ee 5 
Continental fern. oo. ..uR ao 
Equitable Fire and Marine.. 
Fidelity American.......... 
HidelitysPhehixsis See. 
Fire Association of Phila.... 
Fireman’s Fund............. 
Firemen’s Insurance..... 

Fire Reassurance............ 
Hinst Americanos... 4eaeee 
a toncitre weeks. «hed ed 
(iran linge, Sek css eae 
GenerallofParis:)..... 690.) 
General Insurance of America 
CONE NAC IR. ita pane aE ecu 
Glens Waliss peo: 222 Soo aeGe 
Globe and Pateors Ree ALOR 
Granite BUALEG.. hint. noes 


ano Vereeesvee. «coc. dees 


Ome: Ley, Se eo GRAS ot 


Imperial Assurance.......... 

Independence............... 

Insurance Co. of North 
ATINIETICAW. EX. ..o..0ke oe teeee 


arSallesee.ave....c7anei.8 
Wincolne seh. HVS. «bea ee Beee 


Maryland Insurance......... 
Mechanics and Traders...... 
Merchants and Manufac- 

CUrers WARE: ons bee 


Mercury... LR RAT EOP 


Minnesota Implement....... 
National-Ben Franklin...... 
National Fire of Hartford... 
National Guaranty.......... 
INationalmmion...cc.. ene 
ayNationale:....... cae 
Newark..... Beery aR 


New Hampshire............ 
Nowid OFS6V.0% &...cic-teu see 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


$ 


7,684, 500 
VD Ssie2el 
2/, 752,548 
18, 053, 733 
None 
None 

13,560,307 
2282 OND 
LIT S6R 222 
21,417,601 
4,652,739 
21,219,842 
15, 426, 443 
17,072,126 
2,254, 644 
58, 698, 822 
84, 465, 892 
26, 838,925 
6,142,407 
80, 963, 157 
85, 889, 141 
31,744,852 
27,202,426 
27,158,470 
18,024,494 
20,021,553 
29,144, 447 
19, 767,513 
31,543,812 
6,303, 455 
41,342,863 
172,555,120 
3,111,575 
73,536, 092 
16,771, 932 
19, 935, 460 
178,840, 936 
264, 636, 736 
2,942,095 
40,844, 094 
383, 000 


152,790,118 
35, 704, 704 
None 
12,947,007 
14, 756, 908 


5, 488, 898 
19,562, 938 
1,677,506 


10, 614, 252 
37,071,426 
23, 651, 032 
13,581,366 
21,792,025 
4,137,531 
2,774,338 
19, 935, 460 
32,688, 616 
85,503, 843 
19, 435,135 
25,064,715 
69,355, 107 
68,544, 711 
11,079,830 
32,404,819 
16,527,375 


Premiums 


Charged 
thereon. 


$ 


26,372 
17,359 
188, 439 
122, 864 
None 
None 
135, 824 
155,729 
119, 682 
178,830 
G1Fb71 
162,276 
109, 883 
168, 495 
27,960 
460, 223 
725,579 
211,878 
81, 965 
670, 230 
712,205 
235, 903 
294, 622 
197,538 
149,371 
211, 080 
259.301 
192,329 
252, 605 
57,314 
296,176 
1,162, 438 
21,953 
627,250 
101, 046 
424,750 
2,214, 420 
2,325,072 
24,147 
856,525 
1,006 


933, 746 
270, 696 
None 
102,714 
141, 032 


79,543 
141,060 
28,430 


120,582 
337, 227 
123, 146 
135, 050 
323,984 
35,369 
30, 480 
424,750 
361,729 
676, 929 
276, 990 
166,512 
766,160 
520, 464 
61,253 
286, 552 
113,375 


Rate 
of 
Pre- 


miums 


per 


cent 


of 
Risks. 


p.c. 


— — _ 
° . ° 


Boe 


— mt 
ah Me Met Sat ce 


Net Cash 
Received 


for 


Premiums. 


$ 


23, 
16, 


117 
64 
None 
None 


105, 
108, 
55, 
135, 
50, 
be 


None 


58, 

16, 
222, 
506, 
,072 

65, 
489, 
360, 
185, 
233, 
104, 
, 406 
,075 


121, 
191, 
40, 
193, 
778, 
18, 
468, 
80, 
366, 
1,041, 
1,881, 


44 


92 
163 
None 


None 


89, 
1, 


Cbs 
166, 


None 


66, 
119, 


601 
149 


598 
, 365 


078 
344 
680 
338 
198 
672 


141 
748 
858 
938 


697 
436 
143 
518 
269 
537 


168 
578 
117 
623 
732 
928 
201 
141 
952 
616 
786 


925 
006 


710 
310 


107| - 


779 


66, 236 


93, 
15, 


100, 
290, 

84, 
119, 
242, 

24, 

31, 
366, 
281, 
499, 
236, 
121, 


073 
495 


078 
627 
826 
957 
220 
617 
253 
952 
790 
989 
735 
630 


662,845 


130, 


None 


190, 
61, 


086 


841 
732 


Net Cash 


Paid 
for 
Losses. 


108.863 
281,138 
21,773 
52,203 
266, 792 
203,547 
78, 691 
112 299 
66,591 
66,790 
72,586 
None 
80, 953 
104, 938 
27.035 
111, 298 
573,988 
4,162 
252,449 
19,405 
PAOES SY 
554, 675 
1,011,738 
None 
41,345 
None 


331, 859 
118,056 
None 
49.741 
70, 685 


36.466 
54, 308 
15,031 


43,693 
131,841 
27,425 
61,778 
135,516 
9,494 
2,193 
211,138 
178, 956 
291, 692 
129,844 
43 , 847 
339,916 
70.474 
None 

107, 838 
34,931 


Per- 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1929—concluded. 


Per- 

G Rate ng 

ross age o 

Amount of Premiums Pre- Ne ae see ae ae 

Company. Risks Taken Charged sei ie fae Paid 
an thereon. or Premiums, Losses. Bet 

: re) 

a Re- 

Risks ceived. 
Foreign Companies— $ $ p.c $ .$ p.c 
concluded. 

New York Fire. 0... 0. 4,334,288 21,977 at 21, 693 93 +43 
New York Underwriters.... 68, 232, 629 525, 655 77 57,038 26,458) 46-39 
INTaga Tees eee ee att 55, 114, 687 413,593 75 281, 624 215, 558 76:54 
INGEERPRIVers- Mare sor ons: 30,328,195 202,339 67 135, 021 91,795} 67-99 
Northwestern Mutual....... 74,777, 108 1,239, 825 1-66 961,532 466,193} 48-48 
Northwestern National..... 35, 624, 606 397,706 1-12 259,915 124,165) 47-77 
IFAC C = eee ee fa 44,271,480 386, 323 87 317,315 165,204) 52-06 
PPMENIX GIMPATIS!. 1000. bese ce 22,967,667 204, 125 89 121,387 76,273) 62-83 
Phoenix of Hartford......... 104,448,305 783 , 028 *75 369,307 180,401 48-85 
Providence Washington..... 44,918, 333 308 , 209 69 164,027 113,476) 69-18 
Provident of Paris.......... 465,721 6,691 1-44 5,9 2,800 46-74 
Queen of America........... 271,124,861 2,058, 869 -76 755, 614 368, 817 48-81 
HVEDUDIIG h SeeRh ese oe ee 1,566, 900 10, 782 -69 10,248 By 31 
Reta Hardware... .....0.- 19,935, 460 424,750 2-13 366, 952 211,138 57-54 
Rhode fsland::..;..;....... 13, 136, 116 65, 260 -50 45,211 25,473 56-34 
ROSSI ete ee 45,918,073 344, 691 +75 235,367 130, 146 55-29 
“Rossia’’ of Copenhagen.... 27,058, 802 150, 738 56 83 , 744 62,097 74-15 
St. Paul Fire and Marine.... 59,640,141 420,445 -70 277,379 152,702 55-05 
DCCUICY ees er en ~ 27,319,009 190, 54¢ -70 113, 269 79,305 70-01 
Pentinel seed et See 18,736,244 119,811 64 9,112 11,388 24-98 
NDEI SHC ert oe Baie oe oe Ga 77,424, 594 561, 167 °72 358, 107 166, 982 46-63 
Ptuyvesantaenoncnwosns accecx 30,581, 627 288, 285 +94 239,966 127,166} 52-99 
eS ee ae a 5,829,423 50,011 “86 43,474 7,549| 17°36 
Shia irate ee i ae NN Dias Tee 14,044, 068 33,165 24 25, 968 12,550 47-17 
ROKIOn.. SAeeee Sees eee 16,981,854 123.213 *73 61,531 26,651 43°31 
Mina velers.. ating, tikes « s0 als None None - None None - 
Jy Unionver Parish: oo. 43 , 423, 934 372.668 *86 286, 947 166, 606 58-06 
United Mutuala se 22... ois 9,110,876 138 , 225 1-52 91,242 40,257 44-12 
United States Fire....:..... 68,115, 691 500, 082 ‘73 384,810 262,899 63°32 
United States Merchants.... None None = None one ~ 
Wan iyersa Wise gee ark ore ons he 2 22,591,168 148,711 -66 90, 205 42,398 47:00 
Westehesterh. Cree. cas. ° 43,821,050 313,670 72 191,491 114, 384 59-73 
World Fire and Marine...... 21,498,874 172, 602 -80 139,397 99,373 71-29 
WOtaigneec er kate: 3,827,359, 284 31,585, 286 83 29,837,524 11,459,589| 54-99 
Grand Tota's............ 19, 791, 695, 165 87,317,411 81 5§, 112, 459 39,209,843] 83-24 


3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than Cana- 
dian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1925-1929. 


10Or deposited with Government. 
17166—59 


Item. 1925. 1926. 
Canadian Companies. $ $ 
OEP LACSEA 7H 0S es UE Sh Bee ERC 2,793,241 2,984,391 
Loans on real-estate.........0000.6..08. 4,012, 248 3,414, 679 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 26,887,124] 30,485,388 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Siepich jie Oi: i, ae as a ie | ee eee a 3,214, 993 3,490. 442 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 8,689,719} 3,724,742 
TOROS hiAgel FENUSi. erat ans s crae ee casein: 541,488 587,756 
WD LMOIASSELS Jreelick, Wisin ba pecs nee ceri eok 945,442 £05,051 

Totals, Assets.......5.. 260% loon 42,084,253) 45,592,449 
British Companies. 
Nestestatowe ais.06y...2859 S05 20... <bee 2,988,810} 2,998,810 
doans'on'réeal.estate 20.0.6 ed be ce cs 2,947.639 3,036, 956 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 39,085,486] 39,184,015 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

PACA INO RI Sti a ns els OS disls les « 4,162,716} 4,382,098 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 4,744,748 4,223,724 
WTEE CSB ATE ET CTU) 2 cppcttga-ao. essen chesn.o-s ue 5 346,800 340,774 
Other assets in Canada................ 671,751 642,897 

Tota's, Assets in Canada....... 54,947,951) 54,869,274 


1927. 1928. 129. - 
$ $ b 
3,218,096} 2,827,672) 2,425,285 
4,223,583} 3,492,620) 3,229,804 
34,129,480} 40,093,447) 46,724,485 
3,803,900) 4,161,359) 4,272,065 
4,415,976) 5,671,692} 4,937,126 
511,184 491, 439 531,186 
1,354,994; 3,876,826) 4,863,564 
51,652,213) 60,615,055) 66,983,515 
3,045,860} 2,998,944) 2,998,044 
2,876,538] 2,882,435) 2,570 318 
40,732,091} 41,684,149) 43,887,793 
4,557,720) 5,298,183] 5,394,016 
5,174,714, 5,493,843) 5,664,481 
333,437 330,155 329,998 
744,365 915, 458 770, 214 
57,464,725) 59,603,167) 61,615, 764 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 


Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1925-1929— concluded. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927 1928 1929. 
Foreign Companies. 
Reakestatecres.tamctee costco: See - - - - - 
Eoans:on real estate.: oc. 1. eee oe te ee . 14,500 14,500 13,000 23,000 13, 000 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 26,010,419) 27,184,299) 28,785,813] 29,292,565) 31,244,947 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SCAN CIN Cate ee te pee eae 3,011,654] 2,906,791] 2,908,472} 3,489,315] 3,428,161 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 5,357,230] 5,190,968} 5,491,382} 6,022,316} 7,014,035 
INnterestand PEULS i Lees teen Cecio 258, 853 277, 624 ' 296, 850 301, 816 328, 536 
Other‘assets in Canada..............00. 46, 803 111,747 77,159 110,305 133, 228 

Total Assets in Canada......... 34, 699,460} 35,685,929) 37,572,676) 39,189,318) 42,161,907 
All Companies. 
Realestate th oss. eae See: cc eee 5,782,051] 5,983,201 6,258,956| 5,826,616) - 5,424,229 
Woansionireabkestate,) aes semi. ««ceete 6, 974, 887. "6)466,435)" 7,113,121 6,398,055} 5,813,122 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 91,983,029} 96,853,702} 103,647,384] 111,070,162] 121,857,224 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SUATICIAGORY oe, ciate TERE ok Oe 10,389,363} 10,779,331} 11,270,092) 12,898,857) 13,094,242 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 13,791,697} 13,139,434] 15,082,072] 17,187,851) 17,615,642 
Unterestiandments <1. ee one 1,147, 141 1, 206, 154 1,141,471 1,123,410 1,189,720 
Otheriassets iniCanadas ans. .. da..tee 1,663,996} 1,659,695} 2,176,518] 4,902,589) 5,767,006 


Total Assets in Camada......... 


1 Or deposited with Government. 


131, 731, 666! 136,087,652! 146,689,614! 159, 407,540| 170, 761,185 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1925-1929. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Canadian Companies. $ $ $ $ $ 
lUnsettled losses? a)... en ee 3,165,733) 3,451,325} 3,939,126) 4,484,577) 5,074,467 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 11,653,192} 12,669,558} 13,699,112} 14,090,785] 15,578,583 
DUNATVsILeMIS: | cole mene ns cee cee 4,452,170} 4,619,584} 5,095,002} 5,828,080} 6,122,091 
Total Liabilities, mot including —— re ee 
Capital.) eee errs 19,271,695) 29,749,467) 22,733,240) 24,403,442) 26,775,141 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- : 
INS CADIGaIE a as Ren ree Cc sue ares 22,813,160) 24,851,981) 28,918,973] 36,211,613) 40,208,374 
@apitaletocik: paid supe et ea eee 14,311,871} 13,653,915} 15,003,316] 17,020,855] 17,804,479 
British Companies. | 
Unsettiled lossest:. ee reer xe. oe ee 2,589,335} 2,911,182) 38,379,385) 4,354,948) 5,639,411 
Reserve of unearned premiums.........}| 17,858,096] 18,955,408) 19,457,735] 20,742,422] 21,901,257 . 
Sun aryricSmsieee ae, Gs oe ee: 1,222,290 1,310,328 1,495,409 1,548,825 1, 606, 263 
Total Liabilities in Canada........... 21,669,721) 23,176,918] 24,332,529) 26,616,195] 29,146,931 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 5 
INS Capital Leer =. es ee eee, 33,278,230} 31,632,356) 33,132,196] 32,956,975) 32,468,833 
Capital stock pald upe een ome ate eee - = = = = 
Foreign Companies. 
Unsettled losseg=t. =. aaa ere ee 1;637,229) ~' 1,538,817) 1,176,.847| ) 12589302)" seated eats 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 12,115,693) 12,229,515} 12,182,168) 12,811,246) ~ 18,509,480 
DUNC VulLeIigniece aan sane eet eee 802, 968 702,759 855,414 901,078 950, 737 
Tota! Liabilities in Canada........... 14,555,890) 14,471,091) 14,214,429) 15,301,626) 16,621,930 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- : 
INO CADIbALS oo Cee tetas hee 20,148,569] 21,207,810) 23,358,248) 23,887,692) 25,538,977 
Capitalistock paldup.. sees ee ene ee ‘ ~ _ : - ~ - 
All Companies. 
Wnsettled lossess-st.. ee ee eee ee 7,392,297] 7,901,324) 8,495,358) 10,428,827) 12,875,591 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 41,626,981) 43,854,481} 45,339,015) 47,644,453] 50,989,320 
Sundryitemey eo ee eee Ae cee 6,477,428) 6,632,671 7,445,825] 8,277,983] 8,679,091 
Total Liabilities in Canada, not in- | 
cluding Capital...................., 55,496,706} 58,388,476) 61,280,198] 66,351,263] 72,544,002 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
ing capital..... Te te teat se eee 76,234,959} 77,692,147; 85,409,417} 93,036,280} 98,216,184 
Capitel*stocl= pardp! eee eee | 14,311,871! 13,653,915! 15,003,316! 17,020,855! 17,304,479 


1 Canadian companies only. 
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5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire 
Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada 
cg ora other than Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1925- 


Item. 


INCOME. 
Canadian Companies. 


Net written premiums, fire and other 
INSURER OD ari Awe ot et ts ow, a, 


British Companies. 
Net cash for premiums................. 
Interest and dividends on stccks, etc... 
PNEIT VatLGIMS Se et ee cares 
Totals, Income......................0. 
Foreign Companies.! 
Net premiums written................. 
Interest and dividends earned, etc.... 
PUNT V1 LONI , Lee ets bof oe 


Totals; Income rs... iss esse 


EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 
HNncHrred tor LOSseSs 215 soso ce cemtps. 
Generalexpenses is... oc os caqeioeiels 
On account of branches other than Fire 
GR ca Se cl ae has A ieee a en ea 
Totals, Expenditure.................. 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 


British Companies.! 
NCUTFER TOM IOSSES. «5.2 c0.08's sos fs cine.erse ¢ 


Totals, Expenditure............ ares 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 


Foreign Companies.! 
IMedrred LOTHOSSOS. onic. ve sk oo s sve blew © 


1Income and expenditure in Canada. 


2Including $3,827 profits returned to subscribers inn 1925, $4,047 in 1926, and $2,417 in 1927. 


3Includes several small amounts of profits returned to subscribers. 


17166—593 


. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

20,338,906} 21,558,094) 23,270,427) 26,403,345) 29,535,545 
1,605,890} 1,790,416} 1,944,324) 2,234,407) 2,755,933 
1,648,965) 2,766,588) 3,661,198} 7,107,357) 3,974,197 
23,593,761} 26,115,098) 28,875,949) 35,745,109) 36,265,675 
32,177,959| 34,066,853] 35,291,010} 38,947,220] 40,058,966 
1,781,280} 1,780,317} 1,772,275) 1,827,283) 1,814,056 
645 15,808 5, 698 1,301 149 
33,959,884) 35,862,978) 37,068,983) 40,775,804| 41,873,171 
24,193,206) 23,703,863) 24,146,575] 26,483,893} 26,186,699 
1,267,040} 1,345,137) 1,425,276) 1,484,347) 1,426,353 
: 105 149 ; 6,147 
25,461,491) 25,049,105) 25,572,000). 27,971,570) 27,619,199 
6,483,977} . 6,571,218} 5,722,354) 6,663,317) 7,657,105 
5,654,651} 6,413,729) 6,032,664) 7,971,270} 8,121,625 
7,407,522} 8,838,138} 10,312,567) 11,924,618) 13,585,866 
793,114 829,380} 1,193,634] 1,292,586} 1,491,558 
624,058 588,035 690,145 706, 940 735,357 
20,967,1492| 23,244,5472| 23,953,7812| 28,558,731) 31,591,511 
2,626,612] 2,870,551) 4,922,137) 7,186,378) 4,674,164 
12,057,156] 11,881,784) 10,095,057) 12,067,465) 14,237,389 
9,017,645} 9,455,705} 9,402,303} 9,817,151} 10,579,134 
7,415,287} 8,244,434) 11,205,796) 13,174,461) 12,639,292 
1,082,063] 1,116,005} 1,178,706) 1,256,920 917,127 
29,572,151] 30,697,928) 31,881,862] 36,315,997) 38,372,942 
4,387,733] 5,165,050] 5,187,121] 4,459,807); 3,500,229 
11,665,223] 10,487,474] 7,910,486) 9,673,734) 11,459,589 
6,748,047) 6,770,930} 6,761,904] 7,222,292) 7,758,349 
2,925,412] 3,543,059] 5,522,964) 7,678,034) 5,003,936 
856,329 845, 559 883, 216 920,976 743,442 
22,896,953} 22,392,262] 21,863,853} 25,495,(36) 24,965,316 
2,564,539] 2,656,843} 3,708,147) 2,476,534) 2,653,883 
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6.—Amount of Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada, by Prov- 
inces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance 
Business, 1928 and 1929. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


Canadian. ' British. Foreign. 
Province. 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1928. 

(Per Span yes ere ees kee 38,113 8,431 134, 704 46,593 80,801 37,161 
ING Vas COLlaaae ast ns ate 407,523 255,399 943,441 53l,oe0 860, 052 534,485 
New, brunswitk.--- eee 304, 882 141, 808 985,015 483 555 748,112 393,367 
QuUeDeC dite toner ee eyo cine 2,390,846 | 1,054,555-|| 6,321,207 | 3,184,286 || 5,331,052 2,512,836 
Ontario. cere eee cia 3,296,410 | 1,482,361 |} 9,056,986 | 4,265,155 || 6,297,682 2,855, 707 
Manitoba. darcddc cen cee. 1,088,849 283,978 1,697,697 629, 241 1,474,411 625,509 
Saskatchewaneue sc. seeeos: 1,580,522 765,122 || 1,755,848 761,442 1,719,587 735,070 
Albentawe rece wie er cee 1,101,649 571, 794 1,840,742 | 1,214,765 1,740,519 1,083,388 
British Columbia........... 907,584 298,268 || 2,858,531 951,054 || 2,206,334 896,212 
ANSUICOM tree pe oe ce late tee earn 3,864 20,619 5,454 None 2,874 None 

Totalst: wero < ata 11,041,100 | 4,861,723 || 25,609,322 | 12,067,467 || 20,461, 424 9,673,735 

1929. 

PER CIs and werent cree cet 38, 085 36, 184 150, 844 156,121 74, 760 213,781 
INOV.a SCOtiaians qetke gee oaee 469, 824 250,657 |} 1,009,134 515, 282 985, 654 430,201 
INewebruns wie ease en et 321,645 195, 643 1,020, 244 612,903 782,707 575,087 
Québec wantin. & ars ts 2,456, 735 1,213,100 |} 6,426,982 | 3,241,195 || 5,322,927 2,604, 162 
Ontario. cee cnceinc ie ene 3,439,382 1,718,026 | 8,996,737 | 5,155,748 || 6,389,140 3,498,975 
Micinato cine cere ware teat 1,014, 204 431,559 1,821,377 laste 1,452, 292 604,374 
Saskatehewan............... 1,720,976 952,239 1,829,579 1,101,339 1,789,889 1,104,902 
Alberta: osct ee eee 1,173,139 650,150 |} 1,907,954 1,163,088 1,804, 928 1,160, 943 
British Columbiamn... is: 915,089 391,278 |} 2,970,324 | 1,580,279 || 2,196,079 1,266, 763 
VUKOR ceestewe yoke ewer 672 5,508 2,929 62 3, 236 400 

Totals!............. 11,553,389 | 5,850,348 || 26,200,073 | 14,237,386 || 20,837,518 | 11,4595588 


1Totals include in many cases small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1929.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their 
operations to the province from which they get authority to operate, but may be 
allowed, at the same time, to sell insurance in other provinces. The bulk of fire 
insurance business, however, is that done by Dominion licensees. Operations in 
1929 are summarized in Table 7. Business transacted by unlicensed companies 
is summarized in Table 8. 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1929. 


Net Net in Net Net 
Item. Insurance Force at end | Premiums Losses 
Written. of year. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
TeDominion. Wicensees ond... esr. eee ee 10, 791,095,165] 9,431,169, 954 56,112, 457 30, 209, 839 


2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial Companies within province 
by which they are incorporated....... 532, 743,822) 1,305,123, 764 5,400, 527 3,625, 556 
(b) Provincial Companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 


incorporatedy: %59. bas. 8004.21 cee: 27,105,895 19, 633, 483 153, 932 124,713 
Totals, Provincial Licensees........] 559,849,717] 1,324,757, 247 5,554, 459 3, 750, 269 
GrandsPotals. 3 epsiscccieac in Bees 11,350, 944, 882/10, 755,927, 201 61, 666, 916 33, 969, 108 


a 
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8.—Fire Insurance Carried on Property in Canada in 1928, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not Licensed 
to Transact Business in Canada. 
Amount by Classes of Insurers. 
xe $ 
Hol Gye ASSOCIATIONS Lett Sollee oat dees coceeeeoneee. Need La Re AO eee a eae 123,697,831 
SLOCINEOGHA | OO WELT Bae chon .cis c RTSEN Scares eho he eas Tee 0 Taleo og I TE ENS EEN 130, 756, 445 
Dima IR@ OUI DENI GS netics cients sc walt orn esi sels Oho cacle tn tows be keds eyed boos ceutere 538,994,179 
EGO RA CA PANILEG 91, EBRD. se Nee IGES Gh cial. ely ait Pets POEs seit eat | MTL S Ai Le 65, 988,578 
PE OURIEE. va ere EIS Ooe « ate a nhore aS ates Pebtestoy Mave eseaten wes Al. GRR 859, 437, 033 
Amount by Description of Properties Insured. 
Mra Or ANUP etma DOr Niiliseeee tree. ee rie tice tcis Soe ete eee eee Pence ccc eeene 26,057,354 
Midustrial Plants and Mereantile Establishments? { . 3... e010 5 tc at wrarsiere «bo Slots clvle svsls bee's 0 818,421,116 
Rati yer ODOR bh yaanG pC UIDMENGS, sc cttecur eile sorsiies oe Se oes ols ok asd cow cl U be cuncees 2,371, 997 
VITA COM MOOS ieee er tee et eit ein, che Seo ahi rae os dis slp ee se DONE Beha PES be te. waders 12,586, 566 
4UCT ETT 4 8 he idl a cach ne ee ee i ee ee eee 859,437,033 
Amount by Province. 
$ 

Prince Edward Island................. FOTO We SASKALC ROWAN fe cnt. veninte sie sclestale 69, 967,032 
IN OVApSCOLIA eR . ecb en tes ook « PZRO VAR O9 | PAL DOr tates on. ote heer. Seetirens nos dee: 6,236,171 
INewabranswiCle. cs. le twdees caeek 2602175800 |e british’ Columbia: .ecsss.0..c. see 24,121,760 
Chae DOOM ies acs hob canis aeanie ck: DOOVO40N2O8) eUlcOne doo. cece ite tiie s ccorneeee 66, 900 
CANEARION reer es teak ok oe tiot es 342,966,978 SSS SG SS 
iu Bawaba] 0) ars A ds AS ea ae 18, 216, 158 Total. cc...cbekck Oe 859, 437, 0331 


1Includes $93,241,836 unapportioned by provinces. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth of life insurance in Canada, contributed 
by A. D. Watson, Esq., of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on 
pp. 860-864 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was carried on in 
Canada in 1929 by 41 active Dominion companies, including 28 Canadian, 5 
British and 8 foreign companies. In addition there were 6 British and 5 foreign 
companies licensed to write insurance but which had ceased to write new in- 
surance, while 4 other British and 4 other foreign companies were authorized 
under the Act to transact business in connection with policies written prior to 
' Mar. 31, 1878. One other foreign company was licensed to transact business in 
1926, but has written no life insurance business in Canada except one group 
policy which was written in 1928 but lapsed before the close of the year. 


As shown by the historical statistics of Table 9, the life insurance business 
in Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance 
in force in all companies operating under Dominion licences in 1869 being only 
$35,680,082 while in 1930 it was $6,492,496,222,2 the amount per head of the 
estimated population of Canada having more than doubled since 1920—an evi- 


2 Preliminary figures. This total does not include nearly $187,000,000 of fraternal insurance. 
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dence of the general recognition of the fact that, in view of the high cost of 
living, a larger amount of life insurance is necessary for the adequate protection 
of dependants. Notable also from these historical statistics is the fact that in 
this field the British companies, which were the leaders in 1869, have fallen far 
behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. The total net amount of new 
insurance effected during the year 1929 was $978,141,4851, as compared with $918,- 
742,064 in 1928, $838,475,057 in 1927, $797,940,009 in 1926, and $712,091,889 in 1925, 
while the premiums paid were $210,728,479, as compared with $192,945,783 in 
1928, $173,732,359 in 1927, $159,872,965 in 1926 and $145,480,207 in 1925. The 
total net assurance premiums paid in 1930 were $220,554,056.2 


The following diagram shows the rapid increase of life insurance in force in 
companies operating under Dominion licences between 1870 and 1929. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1930 show an increase of $335,234,015 in the year, or a larger 
amount than the total in force as late as 1896. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
I870 — 1929 


(DOMINION COMPANIES) 


i 1000 ihe $ 3000 j 4000 1 5000 j 6000 
MILLIONS 


In Table 10 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1929, while Table 11 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for 
the past 5 years. Table 12 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force 
and effected during the year ended Dec. 31, 1929. Table 13 gives the insurance 
death-rate by classes of companies, and Tables 14, 15, and 16 show respectively 
the assets, liabilities, and cash income and expenditure of Canadian and other life 
insurance companies for the years 1925 to 1929. Statistics of Dominion fraternal 
insurance are given in Table 17 and of Dominion and provincial insurance com- 
bined in Table 18, which shows that on Dec. 31, 1929, the total life insurance in 
force in Canada was $6,548,251,744. 


1Tn 1930 the new insurance effected was $884,888,498 according to preliminary figures, 
2Preliminary figures. 


ree 


.- -« 
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§.—Life Insurance In Force and Effected in Canada, by Years, 1869-1939.1 


Year. 


Canadian 


Companies. 


8,711,111 
13,070,811 
15,777,197 
19, 634,319 
21,957, 296 
24,649, 284 
26,870,224 
28, 656, 556 
33, 246,543 


37, 838,518 
46,041,591 
53, 855,051 
59,213, 609 
66,519, 958 
74,591, 139 
88, 181, 859 
101,796,754 
114,034, 279 
125,125, 692 


135,218,990 
143,368, 817 
154, 709, 077 
167,475, 872 
177,511,846 
188 , 326,057 
195,303,042 
208, 655, 459 
226, 209, 636 
252,201,516 


267,151,086 
284, 684, 621 
308, 202,596 
335, 638, 940 
364, 640,166 
397,946, 902 
420, 864, 847 
450,573, 724 
480, 266,931 
515,415,437 


565, 667,110 
626,770,154 
706, 656, 117 
750, 637,902 
794,520,423 
829,972, 809 
895,528,435 
996, 699, 282 


1,105,503, 447 
1,362, 631,562 


1, 664,348, 605 
1,860,026, 952 
2,013, 722,848 
2,187,434, 147 
2,413, 853, 480 
2,672, 989,676 
2,979,946, 768 
3,277,050, 348 
3, 671,325, 188 
4,051, 612,499 


4,319, 430,221 


Net Amount In Force. 


British 


Companies. 


$ 
16,318,475 
17,391,922 
18,405,325 
19, 258, 166 
18,862,191 
19, 863, 867 
19,455, 607 
18,873,173 
19,349, 204 
20,078,533 
19,410,829 


19, 789, 863 
20, 983, 092 
22,329,368 
23,511,712 
24,317,172 
25, 930,272 
27,225,607 
28,163,329 
30,003,210 
30, 488, 618 


31,613, 730 
32,407, 937 
33, 692, 706 
33,543, 884 
33,911, 885 
34,341,172 
34, 837,448 
35, 293, 134 
36,606, 195 
38,025, 948 


39,485,344 
40,216,186 
41,556, 245 
42,127,260 
42,608, 738 
43,809,211 
45,655,951 
46,462,314 
46,161,957 
46,985,192 


47,816,775 
50,919, 675 
54,537,725 
58,176,795 
60,770, 658 
58, 087,018 
59,151,931 
58,617,506 
60, 296,113 
66,908, 064 


76,883,090 
84,940, 938 
93,791,180 
93,023,020 
103,519, 236 
108, 565, 248 
111,375,336 
113, 883,716 
115,340,577 
116,545, 637 


117,494, 846 


Foreign 


Companies. 


$ 
13, 885, 249 
18, 898,353 
18,709,499 
34,905, 707 
42,861,508 
46,218,139 
43,596, 361 
40,728,461 
39,468,475 
36,016, 848 
33,616,330 


33,643, 745 
36, 266, 249 
38, 857, 629 
41,471,554 
44,616, 596 
49,440,735 
59, 908, 230 
61,734, 187 
67, 724, 094 
76,349,392 


81,591, 847 
85,698,475 
90,708, 482 
94,602, 966 
96,737,705 
96,590,352 
97,660,009 
100, 063, 684 
105, 708, 154 
113, 943, 209 


124,433,416 
138, 868, 227 
159,053,464 
170, 676, 800 
180, 631, 886 


* 188,578, 127 


I, 
i 
1, 
1, 
1, 
ile 
1, 
1, 


2, 


189,740, 102 
188, 487, 447 
193,087,126 
217,956,351 


242,629,174 
272,530,942 
309,114, 827 
359, 775, 330 
385, 859,397 
423,556, 850 
467,499, 266 
529,725,775 
619,261,713 
758, 297,691 


915, 793, 798 
989, 875, 958 
063, 874, 968 
148,051,506 
246, 623, 756 
377,464,924 
518,874, 230 
653,474,770 
820,979,858 
989,104,071 


055,571,155 


Total. 


$ 
35, 680, 082 
42,694,712 
45, 825, 935 
67, 234, 684 
77,500, 896 
85,716,325 
85,009, 264 
84, 250, 918 
85, 687,903 
84,751,937 
86, 273, 702 


91,272,126 
103, 290, 932 
115,042,048 
124,196, 875 
135, 453, 726 
149, 962,146 
171,315, 696 
191,694,270 
211,761,583 
231,963,702 


248,424,567 
261,475,229 
279,110, 265 
295,622,722 
308,161, 436 
319, 257, 581 
327,800,499 
344,012,277 
368, 523, 985 
404,170,673 


431,069, 846 
463, 769,034 
508, 812,305 
548, 443 , 000 
587, 880, 790 
630,334, 240 
656, 260, 900 
685,523,485 
719,516,014 
780,356, 980 


856, 113,059 
950,220,771 


1,070,308, 669 
1, 168,590,027 
1,242; 160,478 
1,311,616, 677 
1,422,179, 632 
1,585,042, 563 
1,785,061, 273 
2,187, 837,)317 


2 
2 
3 
3 


’ 


’ 
, 
’ 


657,025,493 
934, 843, 848 
171,388, 996 
433,508, 673 


3, 763,996,472 
4,159,019, 848 
4,610, 196, 334 
5,044,408, 834 
5, 607, 645, 623 
6,157, 262, 207 


6,492,496, 222 


Insurance 
In Force 
per Head of 
Estimated 


Population. 


$ 
10-45 
12-36 
13-15 
18-62 
21-13 
22-41 
21-87 
21-33 
21-35 
20-78 
20-81 


21-65 
23-88 
26-24 
28-02 
30-20 
33-04 
37-33 
41-33 
45-17 
48-94 


51-83 
54-10 
57-09 
59-89 
62-96 
63-42 
64-45 
66-90 
70-88 
76-85 


81-00 
86-34 
91-93 
96-99 
100-92 
105-20 
106-35 
108-78 
110-85 
116-56 


123-77 
131-85 
145-32 
155-25 
161-47 
166-83 
176-99 
193-77 
214-33 
258-04 


307-83 
233 +94 
355-99 
380-31 
411-32 
448-72 
490-78 
522-30 
580-62 
619-79 


653 -50 


Net Amount 
of New 

Insurance 
Iiffected 


during Year. 


$ 
12,854, 132 
12, 194, 696 
13, 332, 626 
21,070,101 
21,053,618 
19,108,221 
15,074, 258 
13,890,127 
13,534, 667 
12,169, 755 
11,354,224 


13, 906, 887 
17,618,011 
20,112,755 
21,572,960 
23,303,412 
26,767, 488 
34,800, 598 
37,381,810 
40,923,529 
43,912, 187 


39, 802, 956 
37, 609, 287 
44,062,440 
44,802,847 
49,111,010 
44,101,898 
42,293,322 
47,710,165 
54,387,303 
66, 184, 063 


67,729,115 
72,854, 859 
79, 638,914 
90,732,415 
97,617,402 
104,719, 585 
, 93, 722,510 
88, 784, 250 
98,644,410 
130,122,008 


150, 785,305 
173,341, 738 
212,772,151 
225,606, 787 
212,977,464 
218,205,427 
227,210,162 
277,532,095 
307,279,759 
517,863,639 


630, 110,900 
514,654,111 
502,279,333 
548, 640, 800 
615,372,723 
712,091, 889 
797,940, 009 
838,475, 057 
918, 742, 064 
978,141, 485 


884 , 888,498 


1Figures do not include insurance in force and effected by Fraternal Societies operating under Dominion 


charters. 


ponding figures for the years 1925-29 are given in Table 17, pages 942-3. 
2Preliminary figures. 


The amount of inszrance in force by such companies amounted to $186,640,119 in 1930. Corres- 
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10.—Life Insurance In Force and Effected in Canada, by Companies, 1929. 
Net 
Policies Issued. Policies In Force. Net Amount 
Company. ee —_—__—_________——_——__| Premium | of Policies 
No Net ee Net Income. become 
j Amount. : Amount. Claims.! 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ 
Canad ania or ee ecur aba 14,025) 47,624,247 131,999 409,273,647) 14,461, 662 4,502,066 
Capitalie. venti. ree meen 2,006 4,009,110 10, 942 18, 265,491 538,194 143, 620 
Colwinibita: aq5 fee eee 74 105,000 158 204, 500 1, 653 - 
Womimenrcial. veel as.8 859 1,687,817 5,062 10, 287,541 331, 703 71, 883 
Confederation: Ja00-08 cvs. 11,230} 24,070,179 103, 026 200,035, 406 7,191,114 1,907,065 
Continental 4, seeder cee 3,261 5, 698, 644 23,410 37,334, 598 1,253, 050 314,911 

POW. $e os. oc ees ee 8,368] 19,026,849 47, 832 98 , 287,645 2,860,470 701,020 
MORINTON Gd 2 Ache eet + 7,999| 19,440,250 57,691 125,478, 056 4, 289, 583 922,868 
Dominion of Canada...... TW) 1,391, 939 3,416 5, 815, 833 164,384 14,158 
Ly Baton tis. eee at tea eee 3,198 6,078, 248 10, 824 20, 626, 829 703,921 74,690 
XCEISIOL. «nos cherie: ooo: 5,109} 10,750,511 46, 288 87, 236,414 2,859, 667 652,159 
Great West... 2 as an oes 24,525) 60,213,985 228, 830 Did 49GR 22 eGo LORS OM 3, 228, 760 
HMperiaies.-. Ae oe 8,864] 23,787,305 86, 935 PAU TOS Oe 7,534, 963 1,380,971 
LiOnGON sixth tee tee ee 115,995} 107,066, 232 Ole 423 407,271,631) 11,773,367 2,230,881 
Mannhacturers:.csictits ss 17,646] 36,743,073 127, 663 263, 851,338 9,056, 548 1, 887, 458 
Mia i tirive sertne ce ceils os 685 1,488,773 Dao 4,621,350 124, 684 11,000 
MiOnarche te. aa, emeditts ox. 4,146 mee) ta 8} 82, 063 59, 255,559 1,744,417 253, 667 
Montreal’. ©. <2 teRee sec: 4,878 7,940,039 18, 888 85, 261, 924 1,135,014 197,517 
Mutual of Canada......... 21,369] 56,862,847 187,676 428,924,023) 16,562,434 3,579, 758 
National of Canada....... 4,781} 10,391,575 PAT Hest 54,444,072 eA 241 339, 609 
North American.......... 8,183} 19,366,757 81, 826 164, 239, 884 5, 760, 628 1,581, 262 
INORERERN. oc. 4. Peek oe oe. 8,443] 13,934,407 36, 062 58,921,029 1, 857, 785 499,182 
Royal Guardians.......... 1,918 994, 604 Ga O40 4,403,142 145, 553 92,769 
Saskatchewan..J.;.,...... 1 2v83 1,705,947 8,481 12,825,917 362,189 69,453 
Sarverardetseutes sce cca 3,442 4,819, 868 20,466 28,562,107 872,977 240, 582 
DOVeLCION 6... acer bie one 2,023 3, 632,994 14,922 28,631, 750 911,790 123,700 
SUN. SR. os ee Be ck 44,125) 147,700, 213 252,964 757,278,369] 25,351,173 6,752, 764 
Westerns... ccceete i eee 847 1,380, 720 5,398 9,055,110 233,956 15,000 

Potala re woes nee 329, 989| 645,201,616) 2,098,282] 4,051, 612,499) 137,319,487] 31,788,773 
British Companies— 
Commercial Union........ 3 6, 000 107 483 , 343 13,028 10,000 
TECHIMO UT oT 2h eee eee ol es - - 2 2,899 19 - 
GRESHAINIA. Me green cee scree: - - 1,389 2,980,105 100,031 77, 980 
Life Association of Scot- 

land :7incee we Rts ccs = - 32 55,486 116 2,360 
Liverpool and London and 

GIODE2.. seus ees - - 90 165, 793 4,949 2,796 
London and Scottish...... 488 1,091,836 AS 17, 841,516 674, 243 493,470 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

(CANIStES 11a) peor hereto 14,978] 5,756,469 109,354 32,336,420) 1,251,380 189, 703 
North British and Mer- 

CEA (INCE ee Bw sah apa Signe - - 337 1,365,921 54,574 165,505 
Norwich Union?........... - - 39 50, 229 idee ale! - 
Phoenix of London......... 58 291, 500 1,893 7,213, 828 213, 693 219,237 
Royal ose. ee ae 855 1,598, 063 5,870 24, 269, 620 772, 836 222,866 
Scottish Amicable?........ - ~ 11, 704 180 - 
Scottish Provident?....... - - 2,531 31 : or 
StLARGaALel sy. oe Pere ne 827| 2,394,907 10,925 29,705,918 912,874 824,746 
SHEEN ee drt amen 9 lowe lbe cine ES - - 2 60,324 997 9,160 

Totals i tse5c00 sk. 16,709) 11,138,775 137,803] 116,545,637) 4,900,064) 2,217,823 

Foreign Companies— 

PAU EME ee estes sy A ener ae 1,564] 19,375,626 16,894 103,404,554) 1,934,304 886, 749 
Connecticut General....... - - - ~ - = 
Connecticut Mutual?....... - - 5} 4,742 65 - 
Paige lOcsameie tan sien nee 0) 23,000 9,673 26,731,054 837, 655 509,301 
Cia ndiania. s1 8 ene es 3 16,000 45 181,074 8, 462 - 
Metropolitan. amas ene. 366,617} 161,951,039 2,739,358 947,703,863] 35,391,031 6, 826, 600 
Mutual of New York...... Oneee 8,034,492 29,729 89,478, 728 2,972,822] . 858, 033 
National of United States? - ; - 11 5,916 8 3, 836 
ING Ob ks). asain ate creer 8,250} 19,859,300 83,830} 191,309,147| 6,675,193 1,691,214 
Northwestern Mutual..... = - 20 epee 59 555 
Occidentale 2 eee eee 194 906, 509 4,203 9,329,310 212,742 92,000 
Phoenix Mutual?........... - - 57 ©2, 640 353 6, 133 
Provident Savings?........ - - 232 857, 944 reas Re) 19,299 
WT UGCHUIAL cy kee 231,277} 90,488, 650 1,445,707 48),459,559| 17,857,444 3, 262,336 
SLALC yee cr tera are 8 74,709 352 1,589, 586 25,718 25,192 
Travelers of Hartford..... 4,092] 20,625,248 30,344 138, 999, 853 3,198,235 960, 022 
Union JMEUUA1G lietapee pane eorex: 232 445,500 3,010 7, 787, 234 PHI, Orr 116,068 
UniitedtStates 4. saeco 13 51,000 236 711,494 14,331 14,673 

Totalsn. eee 615,481! 321,861, 064 4,364,004! 1,989,104,071! 69,408,928! 15,272,011 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 937. 
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10.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada, by Companies, 1929—concluded. 


Net 
Policies Issued. Policies In Force. Net Amount 
Company. |__| Premium || of Policies 
Net Net Income. become 
No. Amount. No. Amount. Claims.! 
SUMMARY. $ $ $ $ 
Canadian companies........ 329,989) 645,201,646] 2,098,282) 4,051,612,499) 137,319,487| 31,788,773 
British companies........... 16,709} 11,138,775 137,803 116, 545.637 4,000, 064 2,217, 823 
Foreign companies.......... 615,481} 321,801,064} 4,364,004] 1,989,104,071| 69,408,928) 15,272,011 
Grand Totals...... 952,179] 978,141,485) 6,600,089) 6,157, 262,207) 210,728,479] 49,278, 607 
1Including matured endowments. 2Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 
11.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1925-1929. 
Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Canadian Companies!— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 249,791 277,405 297,883 SLiletao 329,989 
Policies in force at end of year..... = 1,562,930] 1,692,660) 1,816,796) 1,960,429} 2,088,282 
Policies become claims............ id 17,039 16, 260 17, 484 19, 854 22,608 
Net amount of policies new and 
takenmip errs set ee ee eee $ | 448,895,626] 515,328,711) 544,385,411] 606,902,108] 645,201,646 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |2,672,989,676|2,979,946,76813,277,050,348]3,671,325,188)/4,051,612,499 
Net amount of policies become 
CUES Mee mene wet ciobigane dium ae = $ | 19,493,133} 21,464,091] 22,642,370} 26,192,910] 31,788,773 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 93,599,325] 102,882,156] 111,644,539) 124,654,036] 137,319, 487 
lsiineipat dee on «ect accgs noe $ | 19,430,607] 21,189,288! 23,193,977] 25,270,528] 33,221,451 
Unsettled claims— 
IN OE MOSIS ECO ecericicie ess ss cvaisyevansiacasere $ 1,902,002) 2,216,541) 2,038,459] 3,426,966} 2,871.841 
ROBISLO GEMM IRSA etic t's pa daies ace $ 87,769 55, 760 92, 684 109, 120 54,017 
British Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 50, 886 45,105 34,335 20,359 16, 709 
Policies in force at end of year..... «¢ 121,857 132,095 134, 145 134, 250 137,803 
Policies become claims............ is 1320 1,358 1,456 1,502 1,467 
Net amount of policies new and 
TAKOAMIP Me tue Sees s yuk ees $ | 17,118,928} 16,042,800) 15,414,004) 12,312,500) 11,138,775 
Net amount of policies in force.... $ | 108,565,248) 111,375,336] 118,883,716] 115,340,577] 116,545, 637 
Net amount of policies become 
OM EUOINS eRe Sra ee oe een $ 1,728,690] 1,641,861) 2,033,571} 2,111,035} 2,217,823 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 4,121, 230 8,888,776 8,963, 695 4,036, 669 4,000, 064 
Claims alee deri eacaacsiep oc cs $ 1,767,076] 1,663,977} 1,867,679} 2,095,434) 2,030,705 
Unsettled claims— 
INO tess bed tits. con or tense eee $ 221,074 183,017 262.875 220, 166 381,383 
Live Re pe 6 $ 153 770 4,052 ~ - = 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 616,309 574,511 582,645 613, 851 615,481 
Policies in force at end of year..... PY 3,506,814 3,729, 660 3,934,511 4,162,450 4 364, 004 
Policies become claims............ ¢ 85, 425 39, 362 41,573 43,178 47, 553 
Net amount of policies new and 
TEGO TEIN ne sae te SERN RN Sone eee $ | 251,077,335] 266,568,498] 278,675,642] 299,527,456] 321,801,064 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |1,377,464,924]1,518,874,230]1,653,474,770] 1,820,979,858]1,989,104,071 


Net amount of policies become 


“GL ROTTS 0: eR RR Ae is ison ae $ | 10,871,029) 11,536,574] 11,889,499] 13,384,031) 15,272,011 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 47,759,652) 53,102,033) 58,124,125) 64,255,078) 69,408,928 

(FaWERONSH| CYERUG Ee cen ; cee an ee A $1} 10,903,544) 11,629,907} 12,307,558) 18,707,461) 16,042,494 
Unsettied claims— 

Notresisted: Gisccen ttre ts $ 708 , 432 915,776 861,498} 1,173,636 971,364 

FLSsiSted ait aay ee. 5 kek Eee $ 33, 864 75,362 59, 493 61,774 53,491 

All Companies— 

Policies new and taken up.......... No. 916,986 897,021 914, 863 951,945 962,179 
Policies in force at end of year..... 5,191, 601 5)554,415| 5,885,452 6, 257, 129 6, 600, 089 
Policies become claims............ * 53,791 56, 980 60,513 64,534 71, 628 
Net amount of policies new and 

EUACOUSUTI NRE eR eet tore ae ens $ | 712,091,889] 797,940,009} 838,475,057) 918,742,064] 978,141,485 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |4,159,019,848/4,610,196,334|5,044,408,834/5,607,645,623]6,157,262,207 
Net amount of policies become 

CUBIS GU TE Ese ss acc TERS od Rs $ | 32,092,852] 34,642,526] 36,565,440) 41,687,976} 49,278,607 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 145,480,207) 159,872,965] 173,732,359] 192,945, 783] 210, 728,479 
OPA TIS AV eit t.e onc: = shetetscotin a ors’ $ | 32,101,227) 34,483,172} 37,369,214) 41,073,423) 51,294,650 
Unsettled claims— 

INObOSISEOHE Ais sic. SARE Se $ 2,831,508} 3,315,334) 3,162,832} 4,820,768} 4,224,588 

MS SESEC CHARA ebidin cece «6d ateus. chee, 6 $ 137, 403 135,174 152,177 170,894 107,508 


1Figures of Canadian business only. 2Including matured endowments. 
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12.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies In Force and Effected in 
Canada, 1929. 


Newly Effected. In Force. 
Type of Policy. i | " 
Total idols i Total FeOAES 
Number. Amount of || Number. Amount of 
Amount. abeliers Amount. ec Polene 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary policies-— 
Canadian companies...... 252,622| 626,407,365 2,480)  1,677,186!3,770,092,614 2,248 
British companies......... A O02 eon Oo Oooo 2,007 40,995) 105,151,825 2,565 
Foreign companies........ 95,541) 196,767,882 2,060 634, 176}1,179,520,539 1,860 
LA aCeeE ES pL ne SEE Re aR TS) PRESENT OE ER koe SEE 
All Companies........ 352,915} 832,714,572 2,360, 2,352, 357/5,054,764,978 2,149 
Industrial policies— 
Canadian companies...... 103,324} 54,026,307 523 419,483} 141,064,405 336 
British companies......... 12,244} 2,487,839 203 96,808) 15,417,748 159 
Foreign companies........ 531,631] 129,178,435 243] 3,729,387] 665,921, 124 179 
All Companies........ 647,199} 185,692,581 287 4,245,678] 822,403,277 194 


13.—Insurance Death-Rate in Canada, 1926-1929. 


Norz.—Average death-rate of insured persons for all companies in the 26 years 1901-1926 was 8-9 per 1000. 


1926. 1927. 
Company. Number Number 
ae ees of Policies | Death— pepe es as of Policies} Death— 
Pitnased ermin- rate per Exposed Termin- rate per 
to ‘Risk ated by 1,000. to Risk ated by 1,000. 
P Death. : Death. 
All companies, ordinary..... 1, 826,576 10,429 5-71 1,960,774 10, 6638 5-4 
All companies, industrial.... 3,563,860 26,156 7:3 8, 774, 650 27,748 7:4 
Fraternal benefit societies... 222, 662 2,827 12-7 225,003 2,907 12-9 
Totalse....02302 5, 613, 698 39, 412 7G) «=—55, 960, 427 41,318 6-9 
1928. 1929 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,122,065 11,849 5-6] 2, 282, 497 13, 796 6-0 
All companies, industrial.... 3,970, 847 30,301 7-6) 4,167,146 31,947 Cor 


Fraternal benefit societies... 221,269 3,106 14-0 220, 450 3; 195) 4 14-5 
Tetaleen As. 6,314,181 45, 256 7-2] 6,670, 093 48,938 7:3 
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14.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1925-1929. 


Nors.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their 
assets in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in 
Table 3 on p. 929. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
LGM WSU eee ee tee Reine Cae 26,230,336] 27,542,604) 27,415,468) 29,876,943] 34,939,006 
Fea OnimEahestate:... doc. caeseicncadas 193, 257,582) 217,754,300] 253,125, 752| 294,818,250) 327,211,037 
Loans on Collaterals. ... Saree: sien «s+ dais 1,309, 733 1,580,367 299, 688 424,816} 5,148,478 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
POMCICS INMOLEO® .. =. He Aes oes et 113,825,139] 128,090,606} 141,288,436] 162,797,279] 195,566,166 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 430,482,069] 494,341,843] 559,199,065] 655,692,366] 733,077,513 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 16,488,663] 17,288,699] 18,274,594) 19,480,258] 21,921,633 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 7,767,781] 6,824,016} 7,243,364) 7,467,221] 6,325,633 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...| 21,532,142] 24,358,665} 28,000,731] 33,632,762] 38,809,327 
ESM ES oa a a 1,280,799] 1,192,931] 1,662,406] 2,227,526) 3,299,825 
Totals, Assets!.................. 812,174,244] 918,974, 031 /1,036,509,504|1,206,417,421 |1,366,298,618 
British Companies— 
HP Ree Vee! seg ds De GO ns 840, 531 974,478 860, 166 870, 156 769, 670 
Moansonireahestates. 056.06 badlena moe 12,778,017) 13,197,188] 13,298,285) 13,548,137) 12,986,877 
Loanson-collaterals:cscoc5.0.6 cede sces 2,000 963 863 1,738 76, 613 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
poheies in forces. nosh). ts keene 3,439,304 3,516, 272 3,638,475 3, 846, 694 3,985, 632 
Stocks, bonds and debentures..........] 30,622,296] 32,182,272] 32,207,849} 32,667,057} 32,121,391 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 426, 836 440,731 446,074 464,776 502,247 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 625,003 365,099 694, 806 564,376 815,090 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 550,305 563,478 514,772 O22, 802 536, 879 
Ophenmassetsy eo. san oe een 41,041 36,547 45,899 50, 043 58,543 
Totals, Assets in Canada.......| 49,325,333] 51,276,978] 51,707,189) 52,535,329] 51,852,942 
Foreign Companies— 
TVOATOSEALC. ATs wens an. 68 beak es 2) Gare 1,793,182 3,811, 182 2,766,911 2,484,145 2,378,116 
Loans omreahkestate vies . isn 4-sient of 6% +160 12,357,088] 19,082,906) 23,790,383] 28,479,295] 23,416,508 
oanson'coulateralsrt... cess etek oes. - = = 7 = 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
DOUCIEG IN TOPCO. 5.60... 5 ati ei ok vol 21,704,069) 24,120,321) 26,932,123) 30,993,628) 37,035,100 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 173,181,641} 190,849,344] 219,994,393] 242,229,061} 267,489,395 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 2,915,396) 3,196,376 3,511,835} 3,989,880 4,549,393 
Cash on hand and in banks..:.......... 2,798,370 3,131,710 3,896,179 4,396, 656 5, 660, 803 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 4,474,992| 5,080,053) 5,587,692 6,834,900] 7,168,453 
EMER ASSEES. ©. Fok cn Or Cineits: eelovaen Doawee 4,369 82,341 46, 632 9,333 767,079 


Totals, Assets in Canada....... 


1The figures in the table give the book values; the market values of these assets were $833,610,604 
in 1925, $945,339,817 in 1926, $1,077,501,770 in 1927, $1,251,326,900 in 1928, and $1,414,783,529 in 1929. 
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15.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 
panies other than Canadian Companies, 1925-1929. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 19278 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ 3 
Canadian Companies— 
Unsettled:elaims: .n..s42 ena eee 6,406,947} 7,087,483 8,348,251} 10,095,887} 9,957,894 
Net re-insurance reserve..............- 688, 566, 082} 778,056,671] 870, 467, 629)1,008,797,408/1,140,615,583 
Sindrycliapilitiess..as eerie ere eee 81,996,972) 95,697,964] 120,126,568] 141,842,787] 164,778,155 
Totals, Liabilities, not Including 
Capitalin ne occes hes cee 776,970,001} 880,842,118} 998,942, 448/1,160,736,082/1,315,351,632 
Surplus of assets. excluding capital...... 56,640,603] 64,497,699} 78,559,322} 90,590,818} 99,431,897 
Capital: stock paldsup.. seesa cere emis 7,097,339 7,969,758} 8,450,152) 10,090,760) 10,736,558 
British Companies!— 
Umsettlodielanns=: mache cco 236, 845 187,069 262,875 220,166 381,384 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 26,895,947| 27,904,909} 29,402,171] 30,818,854} 31,496,050 
Stundrycliabilities!. eis. ser aoe ane 306, 040 416,055 336,505 396, 065 339,041 
Totals, Liabilities, not Including 
Cavitall 225 8). OES Ae 27,488,832) 28,598,033} 30,001,551) 31,435,085) 32,216,475 
Surplostotassets at ee eee ae ee 21,931,001] 22,822,019} 21,759,750} 21,152,250] 19,688,473 
Foreign Companies!— 
Unsettled:claims-.seerkecarccceteenen 742, 298 991,140 920,991 1,235,410} 1,024,856 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 194,375,549] 218,743,028} 243,876,209] 273,244,841] 303,264,419 
Sundry, lWabilibiesss.- eee 1c eae 10,152,390} 11,562, 456 14,020,362} 15,880,498! 17,358,608 
Totals, Liabilities, not Including 
Capital rer rc cece 205,279, 237| 231,296,624] 258,817,562) 290,360,749) 321,647,883 
Slide ol WERE SSS Giana Gee See ces oe oan oi 13,958,870} 18,052,609] 27,708,586} 24,056,149) 26,816,964 


1Liabilities in Canada. 

16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 
Companies, 1925-1929. 


Item. 1925. | 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies!— 
Net premium income.................. 145,924,473] 166,433,775) 189,773,972] 219,695,507! 258,392,082 
Consideration for annuities...... cs a. 7,247,190 6,157,590} 10,948,053] 27,775,296} 21,904,175 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 45,078,444] 50,416,744] 56,917,760] 65,761,754] 74,076,246 
Sundsysitemis.5. aks het Eee: ee 7,710,585] 8,820,741} 16,000,473) 20,239,177} 32,496,340 
Totals, Cash Income!........... 295,955, 692| 231,828,850) 273, 640,258] 333,471, 734] 386,868, 843 
British Companies?— 
Net premiunrincome:,... hoses. cones 4,121,230} 3,888,776} 3,963,694) 4,036,669} 4,000,064 
Consideration for annuities............. 5,403 - - ak tae ~ 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc. 2,183,107} 2,319,264) 2,375,046) 2,354,269] 2,260,650 
Sundryatems< peor ee eee ee AST 15,995 105,346 223,150 57,434 
Totals, Cash Income?........... 6,425,467) 6,224,035] 6,444,086] 6,614,088) 6,318,148 
Foreign Companies?— 
Netipremium mcome...s........se008. 47,759,651} 53,102,033) 58,124,125) 64,255,078} 69,408,928 
Consideration for annuities............. 380,216 Wage (o4 217,076 221,904 401,236 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 10,882,800) .11,953,472} 18,477,158] 15,468,627) 17,396,145 
Sundry. 1bemisc ie. se et ce eee 1,422,042] 1,350,344) 1,882,648) 1,775,089] 2,083,815 
Totals, Cash Income?........... 60,444,709] 66,638,583) 73,701,007) 81,720,698} 89,290,124 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 941. 
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16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 


Companies, 1925-1929—concluded. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
EXPENDITURE. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies!— 
Payments to policyholders............. 84,188,643} 89,824,776) 102,211,905) 118,287,824] 152,626,413 
GOnGPralGxOnSOscs.ck sobees pee o dies 44,662,767} 49,873,563) 56,660,787] 66,656,256] 80,598,206 
Dividends to stockholders............. 1,0145267) 4253503621! 1,532,455) 1,904,225} 2,515,406 
Totals, Expenditure!........... 129,885,677] 142,048,960) 160,405,147) 186,848,305} 235,740,025 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 76,090,015) 89,779,890} 113,235,111] 146,623,429] 151,128,818 
British Gompanies?— 
Payments to policyholders............. 2,908,182) ~ 2,385,677| - 2,772, 207). - 3,107,238). 3,393,542 
General expenses............ccccccccees 1,158,472) 1,127,498] 1,159,928} 1,073,299) 1,022,120 
Dividends to stockholders............. - - = = = 
Totals, Expenditure?........... 4,066,654] 3,513,175) 3,931,185} 4,180,537) 4,415,662 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 2,418,813) 2,710,860} 2,512,951) 2,433,551 1,902,486 
Foreign Companies?— 
Payments to policyholders............. 22,730,903] 24,791,007] 26,724,692] 29,067,298) 34,304,593 
General expenseSirinciwc eaten rowaese cae 12,480,333} 13,355,165) 14,679,640} 16,158,575) 17,404,013 
Dividends to stockholders............. - = = = ims 
Totals, Expenditure?........... 35,211,236) 38,146,172) 41,404,332] 45,225,873) 51,708,606 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 25,233,473! 28,492,411! 32,296,675! 36,494,825! 37,581,518 


1Includes income or expenditure on business outside of Canada. ?Income or expenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.—Table 17 
gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal benefit societies on 
the members thereof. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be 
sufficient to provide the benefit granted, having regard for actuarial principles. 
Each benefit fund of every society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary 
(Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
Actuaries), and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a read- 
justment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of 
this table relate to the 9 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government, vz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, the Artisans Canadiens-Francais, Canadian Woodmen of the 
World, the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, the Commercial Travellers’ 
Association of Canada, the Commercial Travellers’ Mutual Insurance Society, 
the Independent Order “ Fior d’Italia”, the Independent Order of Foresters and 
the Grand Orange Lodge of British America. 


Under an amendment of the Insurance Act, which became effective Jan. 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licences to obtain licences under the In- 
surance Act, in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in 
Canada. Twenty-one such societies transacted business in 1929, viz., Association 
Canado-Américaine, Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association, Jewish National Workers’ 
Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Knights of Pythias, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent 
Association, Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid Society, Maccabees, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Sons of Zion, Royal Arcanum, Royal 
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Clan (Order of Scottish Clans), Slovene National Benefit Society,. Sons of 
Norway, Verhovay Aid Association, Women’s Benefit Association, Women’s 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Workmen’s Circle. 

17.\Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies, 1925-1929. 


Nore.—The figures are for Canadian business only. 


Item. 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 


Number of certificates taken............ 
Number of certificates become claims... . 


Amount paid by members............... 
Amount of certificates new and taken up.. 
Netamountiim forcete.. 2h... aoe ace 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 
Benefits (paidies es. 4. hoes eee 
Unsettled claims— 

NotTr esisted rete ee te eee 

IRESIStEG = 33 Fee em. ee ee oe 
Amount terminated by— 

Death 


ee 


Poli¢y loans ee tore. . aero asta 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 


Liabilities— 
Claunspunsettied..t:. tutte e cee: 
FRRESET ies EP eo Oe LE eee. 


Expenditure— 
iPaldstommemDerse te ee eeetoe nite cee 
General expenses...) ; 2Sth105.). slium oti 
Totals, Expenditure........ 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 


Number of certificates taken............. 
Number of certificates become claims... 


Amount paid by members............... 


Amount of certificates new and taken up. 


INet Amount Ia TOLCOAeree se ae ie ee 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 
Benefite:paidee ire 2 gay, cis ere os 


1925. 1926. 1927. ——:1928. 1929. 

17,796 13,309 15,475 18, 857 20,079 
2,625 2,913 3,146 3,521 3,250 

$ $ $ Us $ 
2,685,091} 2,861,498} 3,104,177} 2,984,515} 2,981,508 
15,611,079} 11,014,014] 13,867,269} 15,896,261} 15,095,645 
130,318,622] 135,723,963) 135,093,703) 136,421,265) 136, 107, 164 
2,257,223) 2,527,687) 2,658,332) 2,941,605) 2,776,499 
2,467,699) 2,745,405) 3,188,977) 3,169,951) 3,213,574 
148, 448 165, 663 160, 652 192,374 227,555 
500 = 1,000 ,000 = 
1,600,297} 1,836,023} 2,004,914) 2,180,196} 2,227,415 
12,845,140} 21,098,273) 15,435,133) 15,689,299) 17,172,287 
14,445,437] 22,934,296} 17,440,047] 17,869,495] 19,399,702 
1,932,622} 1,787,554) 1,905,763} 2,154,998} 2,141,627 
11,142,510] 13,204,927) 14,523,005] 15,994,461) 17,205,743 
14,910,898] 12,203,937} 10,581,935] 10,198,992) 9,959,596 
28,546,970) 31,943,034] 32,746,864) 33,964,330) 35,363,109 
766,486 921,356 942,491 930,342 857, 160 
683, 780 763, 704 780, 986 824, 885 849, 206 
311,141 333, 609 279,384 272,608 275, 843 
3,752,062] 3,612,092} 3,403,796} 2,925,253} 2,712,074 
62,046,469) 64,770,213) 65,164,224) 67,265,869) 69,364,358 
220,373 238, 626 225, 026 275, 268 298, 934 
56,641,355} 59,585,420} 60,059,878} 61,005,846] 61,578,374 
1,702,449} 1,752,426) 1,949,650] 2,093,745) 2,023,571 
58,564,177) 61,576,472) 62,234,554) 63,374,859] 63,990,879 
5,446,621) 5,702,431} 6,014,340} 6,041,199] 5,795,297 
536, 798 499,186 527, 875 543, 487 536,441 
2,929,356) 3,060,006) 3,254,759) 3,378,298) 3,455,537 
345, 681 138,979 145, 063 198, 129 79,557 
9,258,456) 9,400,602) 9,942,037) 10,161,113) 9,866,832 
5,120,737} 5,470,254; 5,817,002} 5,795,082) 5,987,451 
1,862,853) 1,731,975) 1,787,512} 1,695,201} 1,699,564 
6,983,590) 7,202,229} 7,604,514) 7,499,283) 7,687,015 
2,274,866} 2,198,373} 2,337,523 2,670,830) 2,179,817 
5,304 5,376 5,392 5,328 4,965 
858 790 735 741 786 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1,184,988) 1,178,880; 1,102,829 973,144; 1,061,584 
6,009,816} 6,158,925] 7,045,512) 5,843,865) 5,396,175 
56,238,069} 57,544,334} 56,961,015} 49,908,304] 51,921,366 
813,443] 859, 923 816,036 752, 052 808, 840 
760,313 879,343 809,321 756,424 812, 695 


1The figures given are the book values; 
$65,563,639 in 1926, $66,864,489 in 1927, $68,275,989 in 1928 and $69,410,022 in 1929. 


the market values of these assets were $62,430,337 in 1925, 


we 


a 
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17.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies, 1925-1929—concluded. 


Norr.—The figures are for Canadian business only. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES—conce. 


Unsettled claims— 


INGterGaistOU 26a. 555k NG.... cos, $akh ce 103, 040 78, 700 89, 33¢ 78,308 91, 688 
[kes ay eines See Uaea 2 cate ae ae ena 1,000 - - - - 
Amount terminated by— 
Ee Spader ape aac ek ae an eae TDs Son 755,148 PH OHE: 678, 684 733, 671 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 6,413,306 4,727,145 7,538, 906 4,383,537 5,095,397 
Totals, Terminated.......... 7,125,633). 5,482,293 8,266,178 5,062,221 5, 829, 068 
Assets— 

? HGHIrOSTALe Sat nite ioe os TR BS 7,700 7,700 = = = 
GANS OUSLOAWESTADO... 50s fets alee lets. 1,800 - = = = 
BE OA CVO AE eee aa hg coe sch Beas, ace tus¥incireoete Aloe 15,315 12,497 23, 884 45,505 
Stocks, bonds and debentures i. See oe 1,378,070 1,602, 09° 1,804, 502 1,887, 847 QF 225) a0 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 308, 526 244, 269 285, 298 235,948 355,104 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 19, 023 20,009 23, 203 26,405 30,323 
WMuestromi mMMemMMErse icc. ok cee oc br a0 67,112 76, 980 56, 739 78,151 72,204 
Oth OT ESO LS ee ee eee et 85 3 36 69 468 

Tota's, Assets.............. 1,793,833) 1,966,375] 2,182,275] 2,252,304) 2,728,959 
Liabilities— 
Claims, ANSetbLed 560 seek .cldtes a skh 109, 278 84, 993 94,749 83, 257 97, 704 
Reservesa.. 3... i ect ln iret True bo Oe 5,214, 784 5,605, 766 6,506, 723 6,859, 496 (EV ADs PAL 
Due on account of general expenses... .. 20,876 28,020 111, 837 14,359 12,807 
CNet a pilitiesee cao de oct eee et 2,021 1,100 3,408 6, 986 2,366 
Tota's, Liabilities........... 5,346,959} 5,725,942) 6,716,717) 6,964,098) 7,488,998 
Income— i 
INGSOSSINIONUS 47. eee. tees? ees 1,252,169 1,241,274 1,181,180} 1,051,521 1,146, 134 
LENE eS HERD [A/C be as ae, ae ae a 239,315 245, 096 306, 534 289, 455 21,020 
iGerest tnO Tents. ne. ot ns ee ek 82,085 88, 406 94,557 118, 740 123,814 
OHermeceiptss. ve... oS . Gass Shida! 5, 885 4,782 5,387 5,912 8,115 
Totais, Income.............. 1,579,454; 1,579,558] 1,599,658] 1,465,628) 1,551,588 
Expenditure— 
AAAI AL OMTMGTT DET SSk 4.0 .o.cin 89) cha cous. + aik-oonce 838, 401 940, 330 885,530 813,334 894,513 
Generalexpenses.. enc. oes eee. 135, 688 174, 421 205, 037 190,350 178, 029 
Totals, Expenditure........ 974,089) 1,114,751) . 1,099,567; 1,003,684) 1,072,542 
Excess of income over expenditure. . ay 605, 365 464, 807 500, 091 461,944 47°, 046 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1929.—In addition to the business 


transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to carry on business throughout the country, a considerable volume is also 
carried on by companies operating under provincial licences or otherwise per- 
mitted by the Provincial Governments to carry on such transactions. Statistics 
of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department 
of Insurance. Table 18, showing policies issued and in force, premiums received 
and losses paid, as at Dec. 31, 1929, summarizes the volume of business done 
by both hfe companies and fraternal societies as Dominion and provincial 
licensees in that year. 
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18.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1929. 


New Net Net Net 
Business Transacted by— PoliciesIssued|In Force Dec.| Premiums Claims 
(gross). ole Received. Paid. 
a ‘ $ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion Licensees— 
(a) Life insurance in companies............ - 978,141,485] 6,157,262,207} 210,728,479 51,294, 650 
(b)*Eraternals ere oem ence 20,491,820) 188,028,530 4,043, 092 3,553, 450 
Tota!s for Dominion Companies.... 998, 633,305) 6,345,290,737| 214,771,571 54, 848,100 
2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(i) tiiievconipaniestst 00 ner oe PPA AON TRS TA 70,768, 651 1,917,762 492,138 
(Q)ebraternals) Ween eee sree 3,293,734 54,864, 832 1, 665,380 1,218,761 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(i) ebife-companies:......0c. <P ene oe 9,248, 750 33, 286, 322 868,651 219, 232 
(EH raternalss ee. <n eek cee 2193, 123 44,041, 202 858,775 610,079 
Tota's for Provincial Companies..... 37,113,434) 262,961,607 5,310, 568 2,549, 210 
Grand! 'Potals ici ces oem 1,035, 746, 739) 6,548, 251,744) 229,982,189 57,388,310 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
a steady one. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar 
year 1880 shows that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction 
of accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four 
classes of miscellaneous insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. 
The report for the year 1929 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now 
includes: accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, guarantee, 
leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado, live-stock insurance, etc. In 1880 10 com- 
panies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1929 such insurance 
was sold by 225 companies, of which 47 were Canadian, 57 British and 121 
foreign. In addition, 12 fraternal orders or societies carried on sickness insurance 
as well as life insurance business. 


Accident Insurance.—The first licence of this kind was issued to the 
Travelers Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first licence to a Canadian 
company was issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organ- 
ized in 1872 and commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also 
been sold by companies doing primarily a life insurance business. Sixty-five 
companies transacted accident insurance in 1929. 


Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $12,769,905 in 1928, and for 1929 reached $16,827,604, 
showing an increase of nearly 32 p.c. for the year. There has been an increase 
in the number of companies from 7 to 148 during the 19-year period. 


Plate Glass Insuranee.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States’ concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 69 companies operating 
in Canada in 1929 received premiums of $603,262 and incurred claims of $245,680 
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Burglary Insurance.—This type of insurance received but slight attention 


_ in Canada until 1918. In 1893, however, one company issued burglary policies. 


A second followed in 1905, and in 1910 5 companies were operating, while at the 


end of 1929 60 companies were reported as having sold this type of insurance 
during the year. The premium income of these companies amounted in 1929 to 
$1,218,216 and the losses incurred amounted to $268,272. 

Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1929, 40 insurance 
companies undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to 
$3,571,334 and the losses incurred to $1,013,527. The total premiums for the 19 
years during which this business has been carried on in Canada amounted to 
$61,592,519 and the total losses paid to $42,053,602. 


19.—Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1929.1 


Unsettled Claims. 


Premiums Losses 
Type of Insurance. 5 
Received. Incurred. Not Resisted.| Resisted. 
“ee $ $ $ $ 
BeGuiraran poe CH IGOUt Ya) cheats cs.c se se celed he deena s 1,361, 899 570,209 397, 808 62, 608 
IB ANL ER Mero y aire ee ojeuk cd orl swnainiw wee 1, 221, 289 464,619 311,503 175, 403 
HST SOA COLO EMT ak evi eee oo ni doseson eats eave : 3,491,346 1, 637, 166 557, 237 33, 858 
Personal Accident and Sickness............... 1,848,535 1,123,173 224,877 1,660 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 

OMS ACLOI se meee eee ea ke le hacaas oh 5, 722,484 4,085,975 2,771,514 17,550 
Other Aécident Insurance. :. 320. ..0....0 00... 1,562, 957 516, 641 299,167 27,426 
SHEE LCT 7eSE EAN he A be aera ra ee 1,869,197 1, 163, 983 306, 800 4,600 
PS UU Olivera AM earns sl Meera es vc oisea erie, vers, Be ah 1,218, 216 268, 272 60, 206 6, 500 
SUES m ene SOV al ay Guan 7 ne 506, 617 39, 122 17,455 None 

| TEER Ga ae Mn ht nr RDA BBY 1,013,527 17,611 1,500 
ETT CeA KANSDOLLAUION os00 > a6 eves cera os oe 1 ys el 254,178 39,912 None 
PinteG lessee vis. <-lasats x SNE til eee 603, 262 245, 680 Dito1e None 
PAAECONIO ILO CO Lee wd tat coe Las wcklteewubucaa a’ 16,827, 604 9, 520.738 3,513, 035 209, 747 
eG SEO Pee osc a sa sence Witenes eae 75,418 42,295 7,400 3,500 
AUS rg Tal SUG ees SAI a5 oT I oe ee 225,441 171,324 8,954 None 
ATOM OMAKG he ei. 2 Leek ot a. ce one ee ch ons 77015 None None None 
DON 2 cen eee occ aint eee a gals orbits oan oe 60, 259 59,470 2,798 50, 000 
RGhis Raertes. AES a) ire ea 18,418 14, 601 100 None 
DERAYG ER Rie pac, PVA SS os Be a 332,110 203,093 152, 787 1,009 
lectricnlaMachinery.c th. cccescs.06 seas see: 155,597 31,114 13,511 None 
Taney is ROSE i eo 2 RST ah ay ge 20,973 7, 657 None None 


1Dominion licensees only. 


20.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities ef Canadian Companies 
Doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1929. 


pea: of ee of 

: ncome | sy sye ssets 

Company. Income. ey over Assets. gee over 

ae Expendi- i Liabili- 
ture. ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Boiler Inspection............ 311,586 311,573 13 884,511 378, 054 506, 457 
(Whartered Trust: ...:....... 435, 861 351, 965 83,896} 3,900, 068 2,755,607 1,144,461 
Confederation Life.......... None None None 82,268 None 82, 268 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 420,159 445, 363 —25,204 §24, 526 276, 285 284,241 
a. Matern General. ..2 hau. Pada We 5,022 16,790 134,131 1,664 132, 467 
Guarantee Co. of North 

BE A SMOTIGR oo cicraa te 'a lie ors ovacnie> 667,931 535, 626 132,305 4,274, 222 1,234,213 3,040, 009 
PMSNGOUNUNIOs i csccs cece cas vo a2 272 33, 609 8, 663 100,970 16, 841 84,129 
Merchants Casualty... 394, 867 434,867 —40, 000 378, 106 269, 726 108,380 
North American Accident.. 118,076 90, 245 27,831 389, 761 42, 666 347,095 
Premier Guarantee.......... 118,359 25.895 93,004 96,540 6,441 90,099 
Protective Association...... 446,146 457,897 —11,751 306, 022 158 , 224 147,798 
Royal Guardians... pe 4,332 3,907 425 18, 822 6, 758 12,064 


Totals 2,981,701; 2,695,729 285,972| 11,089,947) 5,146,479) 5,943,468 


ee es 
\ 


2Not including capital stock. 3Including $1,099,188 loans on collateral. 
17166—60 
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21._Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, Doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1929. 


Income Expenditure. 
Company. Interest 
ee Net General Total 
iPre- and Divi- Total ip E di E di 
miums. dends Income. I a 8 ae a cane ‘a 
ened. ncurred. ure. ure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
‘A Delle. 5 ee ecient ie 94, 223 3, 693 97,917 29,784 40,387 70,170 
Xero Ind emmnitivaeraatete sees 16,248] None 16, 248 2,405 350 DBS: 
Aeron nsurancose...2e eee 21,198} None 21,198 9,194 500 9,694 
Atha Gasual yarns eee 18,527 2,996 36,619 16, 408 72 34,129 
Ma aha ae Babs Siem! sb Poncamaceepee Oo 758 2,044 2,802) None 460 460 
American and Foreign........ 7,060} None 7,060} None 1,942 1,942 
American Automobile Fire... 343 , 295 569 343 , 864 137,519 116,738] 254,257 
American Automobile........ 542,798 421 543,219 286,976 182,612 469,588 
American @redity.. snc. 217,796 BIOTA ALE = aqiae 11a 132,708 126,024} 258,732 
American SUPCLY....s.....6652 61, 730 4,250 65, 980 150, 284 17,421 167,705 
Bankers Indemnity........... 9,070 1,959 11,029} None 3,215 ajar less 
British and Foreign.......... None 5,990 5,990; None 270 YE 
Century. Indemnity, «f:.... 4. 10, 608 T5222 25, 830 734 4,450 5,184 
Connecticut General.......... None None None None -| None None 
Constitution Indemnity...... 79,466 1,980 81,446 49,480 42,230 91,710 
Continental Casualty......... 866, 639 27,381 894,020 404, 986 402, 823 807, 809 
Employers Reinsurance....... 113,943) - 2,753 116, 696 49,400 6, 823 00,220 
Rederal st. ee.. aie witeccis. None 4,977 4,977| None None None 
Fidelity and Casualty........ None 12,798 12,798 6,409 1, 667 8,076 
General Casualty of Paris.... 162,812 16, 730 179,542 69, 868 103, 064 172, 933 
General Casualty of America. 27,254 4,091 31,345 19,607 12,096 315208 
General Exchange............ 469,205 16,775 485,980 335,380 94,398 429,779 
General Indemnity........... 1,382 500 1,912) None 648 648 
General Reinsurance.......... 3,910 584 4,494 ‘Sql O25) 2,039 7,064 
Hartford Accident............ Uiieolo 13,216 190,731 84,661 75,048 159, 708 
Hartford Live Stock......... 33,045 3n028 36, 567 33,981 11,350 45,331 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 10, 606 2,500 13,106} None None None 
Indemnity Insurance Co...... 193,507 WasG2 Ne) ee 127 064 100,315 84,969 185, 284 
International Fidelity........ 6,333} None Groa0 seewes 861 Pe Ty 
iLoyalebrotectiviewm.. .s050.2 291,812 5,146] 300,905 184,201 115,974} 300,174 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 

LUG pees at RE ree 267, 364 6,698) 274,063 135,198 66,053} 226,142! 
Maryland Casualty..........-. 859, 597 30, 661 890,259) 479,613 259,935 739,548 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 126 ive a 1,248} None 197 197 
Metropolitane lates eaten co: 555, 292 1a VX) 572,442 381, 242 128,560 509, 802 
Monarch Accident............ 58,442 2p VAG 0) 60, 692 28,180 Pam ors) 55,365 
Nationalisunetves 48, asses 426, 003 21 520\5 s4005307 186,477 188, 154 374, 631 
National Union Indemnity... 61,808 8,150 69, 958 23,589 30, 941 54,530 
New York Casualty.......... 159, 467 9,227 168, 694 120,845 59,159 180,004 
New York Indemnity........ 38,870 8, 439 47,561 on02d 42,899 45,925 
Occidentalitiie,...- 4. None None None None None None 
Ocean Marine -t..5 se eer None None None None None None 
Preferred Accident........... 132,657 10,151 142, 808 88,411 61, 696 150, 107 
Prudential Insurance.......... 1,898] None 1,898 heer Wee 324 1,536 
Ridgely Protective........... 88, 6142 1,899 90,5138 45,055 40, 586? 85, 642 
Steaul VMercuny. eee eee 42,574 1, 984 44,558 26E235 13) £52 39, 987 
Standard Marine... <<0:<..<+. 730 500 1,230] None By 137 
Tornado Inter-Insurance...... 2,990 133 3,123} None ibeeaet Toll 
Mranspontati onesie eect 7,483} None 7,483 875 2,349 OneeD 
Travelers Indemnity......... 585,436 29,262 614, 697 306, 467 280,002 586, 469 
Travelers Insurance.......... 1,512,300 41,884] 1,554,183} 1,223,971 530,707} 1,754,677 
United States Fidelity....... 15,338,021 45,000] 1,383,321 570,000! 551,965) 1,121,965 
Western Casualty............. 22,5063] None 22,506 12, 862 16, 2044 29,065 
BUrici nnn cate: oe oe eae 475, 848 24,851 500,699} 201,807} 212,872} 414,679 

Totals for 1929........... 10, 419, 066 3,980,925) 9,951,581 


432,389) 10,875,436 rie 


' Including $24,890.28 dividends or savings credited to subscribers. 
2 Including $7,145.16 initial premiums. 


3 Including $2,950 policy fees. 


4 Including $2,950 policy fees retained by agents, 


Excess of 
Income 


over 
Expendi- 
ture. 


— 6,559 


923,855 


_- 
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INSURANCE OTHER THAN FIRE AND LIFE 


22.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than 


Fire and Life, 1929. 


NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. 
Class of Business. Dominion within jin Provinces Total 
Licensees. | Provinces | other than | Provincial 
by which those by Licensees. 
they are |which they 
Incorp. are Incorp. 
$ $ $ $ 
Accidentel I) bersonal:......cc.c0sae as so ees 3,491,346 4,373 1,138 5,511 
(2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation..| 5,722,484 23,045 249,588 272, 633 
(MO CH Or Ate tee Ae saly N80 O88 1,562,957 17,582 6,539 24-121 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 1,848, 535 48,329 44,918 93 , 247 
ATLOMIOOME Ne cece Ta teat boots 16, 827, 604 O2o,oan 228,182 551,503 
PACA AT MOIN eRe rn. See ei de AER Ga ib sse Mek Moet 204, 724 None None None 
Byrglaryes. Ses. ccts co eet See cst ee 1,218,216 3, 060 8,265 6,325 
AO POTN cae cause cd, oiats'c stv hohner eae 332,110 None None None 
MarthGuake Ae Meese tres. cee vee fs Calls None None None 
Plectriesl Machinery. >: v.00. ec. e foes 155,597 None None None 
LECT PETES cit be He tee ee a 60,259 None None None 
LR Grs Td Se Oe 2 ae SS ae See ea Rare 20,9738 None None None 
KGUATANGCE (CHIGGLIEY octet cs ecg ce weeoe « SENG 75,001! 12,3181 87,319 
Gnanant&e (Strety, \accgte.. SIeee 6 ak 1,221,289 
LB TEN co SS, at a a ete ai ar ye ae a 3,571,334 53,628 None 53,628 
Iniand sd ransportatiOn wo. ocuctosacrten « ons TeLG, 171 3, 693 17 3,710 
NCI GDU OO eer br erie ovis hes sine hws he afstene 75,419 None None None 
er PEM Cok SiS ere eae ost canis Seton ads ons yis ce 603,262 57,546 3,002 60, 548 
EUR a me eae ccs artes oe tions save ciots 18,418 None None None 
SS UGKICSS oe RE PR a ork «eval bucrow o@eree 1,869,197 None None None 
SPRINGER et ener tome ces craze cscs Seek ie Ga 16,960 None None None 
Due oe come] Boy shae Se oe See eiiaateth tele ie Benger ae ree 506, 617 None None None 
SONGUGY.,. - o 5 GRASSES ARR ere eae ae eet mae None None None None 
SLOLRAG ORAS pene ca Re ondt «Sta stis wpa cets 225,441 None None None 
NV OREM OR eee Mee Sloe As sca sirc cress erase hae None 64,403 None 64,403 
MOUAIS see see eee 42,037,927 673, 981 548,967 | 1,222,9483 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 
Accidente db) ernsonalss,...cbe aad: saute oe 1,637,166 None None None 
: (2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation.} 4,085,975 1,530 181,985 183,515 
Cpeauherencacet ates one weer 516, 641 8,715 5, 284 13,999 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 1-123),173 17,868 12, 264 30,132 
LEN TRU OY BENG) 6) dey e: eine Ae NEN ae a a 9,520, 738 141,368 160,411 301,779 
PAGEL OD ee ea ernie a eles eps siek Selaiaislone 69,162 None None None 
TSU ERLE TO casas Arc SPST SIRE ree 268,272 De letey: 874 1,991 
AO eres ee Bora, Siecc onan a baleiiers sds 203 , 093 None None None 
MAT CMSE fale ses Ne class oe PENA SaaeOne oA None None None None 
Electrical: Machinery... (22..1.<05 sees os oe 31,114 None None None 
BE OU OO yea ent rare tiar oie ES gare aiSiore lk Sa os 59,470 None None None 
orate eaithe - AMAL AIA Be Dig o Adams <2 7,657 .None None None 
GiPAPantee CHIAUGIEGY )\o.8 cosa va stereos 4 goles 570, 209\1 13,5181 1,3421 14,860 
Guaranteen(Surety,). S00. cdr oklas. & 464, 6195 
JE CEU eS eS See ee ee ne ae 1 O13 h 02 4 None None None 
Inland: Pransportation 3).02%e kk. eon. . 254,178 9,050 75 9,125 
ALTA SUSY ote CAO 0 ET RE gee ee 42,295 None None None 
Platedatacs mens spemcr tity teeth. 245, 680 35,448 2,933 38,381 
LENT OGM. Wk I See eeer 14,601 None None None 
PL CRROSR Reenter eee teh EM. whee soaks 1,163,983 None None None 
Sere Tin bel SOLAS od Be aa eA 6,690 None None None 
ROTTS OIG Leet A lancarcialate t ohele iste Risers 8 sid 39,122 None None None 
LEUEES. Caer See ae RE RES SN EPR ec neem None None None None 
PACER AMO meee here hay tree ake nitece ere fete 171,324 None None None 
Wei ere See 0 aera eee eee Se None 58, 633 None 58, 633 
EROUAISE Se Petes one asin 21,508, 689 287,247 365,168 652, 415 4 
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Grand 
Total. 


$ 
3,496, 857 


5,995,117 
1,587,078 
1,941, 782 
17,379,107 
204, 724 
1,224,541 
332,110 
7,115 
155,597 
60, 259 
20,973 
2,670,507 


3,624,962 
1,119,881 
75,419 
663, 810 
18,418 
~ 1,869,197 
16,960 
506,617 
None 
225,441 
64,403 


43,260, 875% 


1,637, 166 


4,269,490 

530, 640 
1,153,305 
9,822,517 


1,013,527 
263,303 
42,295 
284,061 
14,601 
1,163,983 
6,690 
39,122 
None 
171,324 
58, 633 


22,161,104, 


1Provincial companies did not furnish a separation of guarantee figures. ; 
2This business was transacted by a company not holding a licence to transact fire insurance. 
3Excluding $2,095,444 premiums of Fraternal Benefit Societies for Accident, Sickness and Funeral 


Business. 


4Excluding $1, 103, 630, losses of Fraternal Benefit Societies for Accident, Sickness and Funeral Business 
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Section 4. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift to 
its poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a 
margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving 
was possible, the movement at. first took the form of providing, by establishing 
Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had 
only too often been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the 
latter a burden. upon the charity of relatives or of the public! The cost of 
administering these annuities is borne by the Dominion Government. 


Under the Government Annuities Act, (Chapter 5 of the Statutes of 1908, 
now incorporated, with amendments, in c. 7, R.S.C., 1927), His Majesty the 
King, represented by the Minister (at present the Minister of Labour), may 
sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled or resident in Canada, im- 
mediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor more than $5,000 (1) for 
the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, not exceeding 20 
years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be the longer, or 
(3) to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint lives, and with 
or without continuation to the survivor. The property and interest of any 
annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. 
The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the death of the annuitant 


before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded 


to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c. 
compounded yearly. 


The Government Annuities Act was amended by ec. 12 of the Statutes of 1925, 


reducing the minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10, so that single-. 


premium cumulative annuities of $10 and multiples thereof might be purchased 
by any person at any time. It was considered that this amendment would make 
it possible for employers, instead of paying cash bonuses to their deserving 
employees in good years, to make provision for the old age of such employees 
by purchasing annuities of $10 or multiples thereof. 


1A Dominion-Provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the 
payment, to persons 70 years and over, of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed 
in equal parts by the Dominion and the provinces which become panties to the scheme, was 
enacted by chapter 35 of the Dominion Statutes of 1927. The system is now in effect in 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Ontario and the Northwest Territories. 
For further particulars, see pp. 780-783. 


ee 
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From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up 
to and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1930, the total number of annuity contracts issued 
was 11,521. Of these contracts, 1,338 have been cancelled, leaving in force on 
Mar. 31, 1930, 10,183 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received 
during the same period was $24,860,087. The following statement gives the 
details :— 


Purchase 
Fiscal Year ended Mar. 31. Contracts. Money 
Received. 
No. $ 

TUS Re oe 505 ol ble er RESO ENOL ERS TER: Beye ie p-te OLE Se eR terrae APL gr a ne er 66 50,391 
TDI ose cette tee ee ence een e eee n eee c eee eeeeresenee ee neesesesetesenereeees 566 434,491 
A he eee RO Me TRS PR, Boe Re Ba eR Se a Sis et gl aiie «, on tbe alk oye aes 1,069 393,441 
TATE see SS EE, RSS ay See By iM yEnc OCTET EON Er IN OE A UR RR 1,032 441,601 
OM ore Mer acne ere emcee rare ativan ecto ee cverciatermere © hie. ¢.arcivccute: visie bale aialatnale petite a outa 373 417,136 
Hy Lee ee eye etre rid Meer eM en Om AEE rt Nee ese ale elt etidiore a oie eis 318 390, 887 
PROWESS NG Mae ae 9 Ab et ar Se ae 264 314, 765 
Lea PI Ee ATER eee PES yD Ter ci We AEs Sieve! asSio! Sake mos tualite avele ws 's Secure 325 441,696 
TREY RRS 8 Fa At SO i Pn 2 SE cio ete Pants CITE AAR SS Pha aie at Aelita 285 432,272 
See ee er re ORE EA OE 187 332,792 
OHS acre eT SE ats ess Soe oreh cee ET ts otoxa oer alosShesw aise. of ci chw 0 Wieubrageaevale em hb wiataverd’ # aia 147 322,154 
LOZ Rs Re ree eA rte foe NaRen penile wet os esieacs cea gieenes 204 408,719 
JUS Als eis eas Rate i Spee NE OREM RE Seale Hileman te emrores ee 195 531,800 
GHA ee sj BSE pS, xi SIR OD TIN BREST PIG Soe etrge © the Rt gti i eg Pa 277 748,160 
Hep amen er tere errant Tatars cle AUS ins Se dato Miao g WAGs Gis eRe o bie eielewhieate ne 339 1,028,353 
ERAS soy) Sick PANEL A CRO ARE OR TOR RO ashe t EIUSED, ee R Pte 409 1,458,819 
LOD iis c he's 2 it A See ee 2 ee I, Dee A ee ei TS a Aaa a 486 1,606, 822 
EP Ng Lee hie Ue ce RUN ae OURER wee P OWENS wt 668 1,938,921 
eR near ener Pee ot RSs clare sa aneeeet lene Pit tte Iam Ge ha a isl G aisle Rema beth Sieh etd 503 1,894,885 
JUDE Recs a Sc Ge Sas 2 eR 5 bee ie Se oe Te ed ee, a a 1,223 3,843,088 
DT ee hice cre eee eM eran: Meee Cretatioraie! # sare # S0is wisinreet «16 1,328 4,272,419 
LD COES Fee AA SAE, ee Oty. tare OMY APE Bek SARE, SIM. Sah io aon ticle ae Se owas 1257 3,156,475 

STIS Chas cca eas Ree. fs Ne Se ante Reenter tn nee. Cannas oe 11,521 24,860,087 


1Seven months. 


_ Statistics of the annuities in force for the last four years are given in Tables 
23 and 24. From Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1930, 11,521 annuities had been 
issued. On Mar. 31, 1930, 4,012 immediate annuities and 6,171 deferred annuities 
were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was $20,720,895 and 
the amount of annuities purchased was $3,893,123. 
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23.— Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-1930. 


Item. 


ASSETS. 


Fund at becinning Of year crue. cherie ncn treet 
Receipts during the year, less payments............... 


Pundatvend of yeasts” Sisices eee eee ee 


LIABILITIES. 


Net present value of all outstanding contracts......... 


RECEIPTS. 


HorskmmediaterAmnuitieste. ce anenelene ern ees cae 
Om Delerred “ADNUILIES tev. cas cae eacstee noes aren re che te 
InterestiOne MUNG. ye bciert- eer ee ie Oe ee ee Ee 
ERE UATRCLS Ss ia ec ecco iis ce IR Sie cr Reh Niche rol oti tana 
For amount transferred to maintain Reserve for 1927-8 


TOtAS oo hk Cee nok ee ree 


PAYMENTS. 


Annuities paid under Immediate Contracts............ 
Return of Premiums with interest: .....2. 0s. st.ss.0>- 
Return of Premiums without interest................. 
Add balancelat ecndrolwearckiaewaeche aon cre Ger reins 


MP otals). SRR A i WIR ee ee cree 


10,021,705 
1,424,414 


11,392, 980 


1,520, 794 
374, 633 
414, 680 

1,332 


2,011, 439 


1,424,414 


2,311, 439 


Years ended Mar. 31— 


11,446,119 
3,273,365 


11,446, 119 14,719, 484 


14, 852,328 


3,156,877 
702, 185 
493 , 960 

500 


4,353,527 


1,043, 786 
15,974 
3,973 365 


14,719, 484 
3,649, 616 


18, 369, 100 


18, 335, 193 


3,607,110 


1,056 
132,844 


5,053,173 


1,368, 542 
27,051 
7,965 
3,649,615 


4,353,527 


SSS SS EEE ee 


18,369, 100 
2,243,150 


_ 20,612, 250 


20,720,895 


2,484,818 
682, 887 
757, 393 

184 


3, 925, 282 


1, 646, 699 
24, 203 
11,230 

2,243, 150 


5,053,173} 3,925,282 


24.—_Valuation, on Mar. 31, 1929 and 1930, of Annuity Contracts Issued pursuant to 
the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


Total 
Value on 
Mar. 31, 

1929, of 
Annuities 


Purchased. 


$ 


8,198, 716 
3,186,510 
2,617,759 
4,332,208 


1929. 
Description of Contract. Miodnt 
Number. of 
Annuities. 
$ 
1—Immediate Annuities..... 2,201 1 O2T 175 
2—Guaranteed Annuities.... 892 301,212 
3—Last Survivor Annuities.. 436 233, 884 
4—Deferred Annuities....... 5,566 1,842,932 
Totals.......... 9,095| 3,399,263 


18,335, 193 


Number. 


16,183 


1930. 


Amount 
of 


Annuities. 


$ 


1,159, 669 
330,266 
288,970 

2,114, 218 


3,893,123 


Total 


Value on 


Mar. 31, 
1930, of 


Annuities 
Purchased. 


$ 


9,209, 660 
3,390, 243 
3,245,270 
4,875,722 


20,720,895 


A 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to section 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive 


legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (82-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually 
passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1869 applying to the four original 
provinces. This Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the 
Statutes of 1874, while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (38 Vict., c. 16) applicable 
to the whole Dominion was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there 
was no Dominion legislation on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During 
the interval of nearly 40 years commercial failures were handled under provin- 
cial legislation, and the statistics relating to such failures during this period were 
compiled and published by Dun’s and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 
a general Dominion Bankruptcy Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics 
of commercial failures dealt with under this Act since it came into force in 
1920 have been compiled and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(See pp. 955-956.) 

The history of commercial failures in Canada is traced by years from 1900 in 
Table 1. Both Bradstreet’s and Dun’s records are included for comparative pur- 
poses. The two sets of records are shown in the table to have the same general 
tendency so far as numbers of failures are concerned. Dun’s record, however, 
ordinarily shows a rather larger number of failures, and considerably larger 
assets and liabilities than Bradstreet’s. 


1.— Commercial Failures in Canada, with Their Assets and Liabilities, According to 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s Records, for the calendar years 1900-1930. 


Bradstreet’s. Dun’s. 
Year. 
Failures. Assets. Liabilities. || Failures. Assets. Liahilities. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 

rT S TOYA alee chee oo) nc aera ra Pa beara Esoe 4,246,693 | 10,785,601 1 300 8, 202,898 11,613, 208 
U0 CRm phe Preteens 1,379 5, 204-5908 | 115783), 837 1,341 7, 686, 823 10,811,671 
LOD De Ronee eek rece aE BERL i 1,095 | 3,602,542 | 8,546,365 1,101 7,772,418 10,934,777 
HOD Serer ee rat oer ean eS yy: 958 |. 3,870,605 8,372,011 978 4,872,422 Ue 0902 024 
WOO) Ate aoe hts oe ag hae heels 178 4,137,418 | 10,019,311 1,246 8,555,875 11,394,117 
LOO) Dea eres HRS eg es 1,430 6,584,191 | 13,879,700 1,347 6, 822,005 9,854, 659 
it DOG cht Sat eae ao, a eat ae 1,239 4,305,076 9, 450, 093 1,184 6,499, 052 9,085,773 
LOOT seen ty jatstiaa liecata es. 41. 1,365 5,276,698 -| 11,735, 272 1,278 9, 443, 227 13), 2215250 
TOO SUE ee te oa a ce PE EX Pe7to 7,770,207 | 17,582,304 1.640 | 12,008,113 14,931,790 
DON Gee ore ir cc Sie. ay 1,588 6,195,515 | 12,811,184 1,442. | 10,318,511 12,982, 800 
DOR Orc ey Poteet Ee 6 een ay 1,469 7,075,347 | 15,712,586 1,262 | 11,013,396 14,514, 650 
UG dal Rae cet kh RA ae! 1,401 6,420,331 | 13,086,946 1,332 9, 964, 404 13,491,196 
TO OA? So ee a 1,312 5, 611,675 | 12,355, 282 1,357 8, 783,409 12,316,396 
CU Eo 2S Sed Sia eee 1,827 8,140,990 | 15, 650, 450 1,719 | 12,658,979 16,979, 406 
LOTS Bien Ree ats cone AE van 2,886 | 13,507,536 | 30,693,658 2,892 | 30,888,363 34, 996, 694 
LO Uy Seer eros rake 95 what DO ta 4 227 92 82 o4e oe 2,652 | 39,243, 658 40,676,621 
(ROLUEH CAREERS RES Si aan Tine 6,349,078 | 15,952, 684 1,677 | 19,610,703 24, 985, 908 
OU vag tt Ree eli SE i eg ta 1,109 6, 207, 512) 1° 13, 616:.822 1,088 | 12,994,179 18,108,347 
1 LUG Bess eae th Arr ae? a 814 9,004,020. | 12j)413,.080 873 | 11,246,341 14,502,477 
ALI Re ee ae 625 5,089,534 | 10,095, 232 (ol | 10,731,541 16, 224,259 
MZ epee EM ng eens ates cc oyorsl 966 | 10,478,465 | 20,808,053 1,034 | 17,501,332 24,719,111 
ODT MMe Gok ates te ands 2,350 | 21,489,236 | 48,553, 757 2,379 | 55,114, 487 68,947,140 © 
LOD eA RI: Beorcte oe dee tee 3,185 | 23,933,186 | 55,047,342 3,630 | 62,424,514 76,314, 674 
LC ec oh We, Mieeciaee Mee ea a 2,915 | 21,619,354 | 51,416,766 8,197 | 45,480, 216 61, 853, 697 
AOS Are me Rese feet, “atria a. 2,287 | 16,553,985 | 42,278,195 2,445 | 47,590,367 63,325,975 
TOLD Ea bare ae. RES 2,094 | 14,5115917 | 35,505,951 2.034. |202, 018, 109 45,399, 425 
leg Sse OA ORRER eA 2,085 | 11,316,925 | 27,414,401 2,172 | 25,325,884 | 36,574,913 
Pee aihoir peat et, Maroc Ses ae at 1,993 | 10,617,083 | 25,846,247 2,154 | 24,312,741 34,177,441 
eke lr: SAV a7 Steaks an 1,863 | 14,182,652 | 36,451, 242 2,100 | 36,179,540 52,895,907 
WEA ee edt RNR, CORE 2,091 | 11,527,584 | 31,990,900 2,286 | 29,528,527 44,299, 881 
1G Oe Sea Seta Sethe, Ae 2,468 | 19,454,336 | 45,729,445 2,705 | 39,231,654 56, 289, 560 
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Failures by Branches of Business.—The majority of the commercial fail- 
ures of the country are always to be found among the trading establishments. 
Thus, according to Dun’s records, out of a total of 2,705 commercial failures in 
the Dominion in 1930, 1,859 were those of trading establishments. The aggre- 
gate liabilities of the 615 manufacturers who failed in 1930, however, were 
larger than those of the 1,859 traders. The figures are given by these broad 
groups for the years from 1915 to 1930 in Table 2, while the failures of manu- 
facturers and traders are further analysed for the years 1928 to 1930 in Table 3. 


2.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for the calendar year 
1930, with Totals for 1915-1929 [From Dun’s Review]. 


Nore.—Newfoundland included in totals, 1915-1929. 


ili 2 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Province. : 
No Assets. Liabilities. || No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward sland sos5- fee eee eee 1 6, 75¢ 19,318 - = 
ING VA SCO UA Ne te ie eee ee oe: Sere tt cam ees 58 226,056 814,497 7 148,556 
New. Brunswiek nce sn atere b. os beire se ei 36 322, 228 507, 488 8 103, 740 
QU ED CE week seo cote ey teach IN Sree ae Loe tee: 1,169 | 16,341,462 | 23,685, 182 337 8, 247,083 
ONtATION TAA Lee ceo, oe ee 668 | 11,479,067 | 15,834,271 164 8,179,513 
Nant basta eee tick eke e ee ticacnn 218 3,340, 174 3,268,081 Pail 851, 994 
Saskatehow ani pensar aoe cet eee ee 228 2,072, 68° 3,414,335 14 186. 757 
ZA per tai. eee. 2 No Fee eae Le Se ne entre 140 1,473,199 1,702,989 20 238,570 
British Columbiasgi ties. 6 Lette, eee. aes 187 3,970,079 6,343,399 38 3,778,374 
Wotals, 19S 06s so ere perenne: 2,765 | 39,231,654 | 56,289,568 615 | 21,234,587 
INOW LOUN CLAD Cee ey pater gta craps nec rete 36 242,928 901, 933 4 15,331 
A Woneh kai 19k ena eee Gone nema sca Shs ope Rie 2,310 | 29,572,569 | 44,440, 639 624 19, 967,419 
i TOZS Perc. tate: nance Seen RS Cae merits 2,120 | 36,407,391 | 53,420,19¢ 506 17, 032, 983 
=f ODT doses pete cet Ue Re ews ba ae Se 2,182 | 24,420,941 | 34,461,595 502 15,347,401 
6 WG2G 2: marin hath ctr. ote Reece ioe tale cee aR Mee ees 2,196 | 25,668,509 | 37,082,882 O20 16,465, 754 
ee TO 25S ceye he, < ARTIS wrath ASB feewis. coo Secharee Orcs Oe 2,371 | 32,651,834 | 45,767,825 563 24,046,514 
fe EO 24 8 rina | OPE eae SETAE bua oie aie SRR eIe ae oe 2,474 | 47,937,427 | 64,530,975 625 36,542, 658 
<6 LO 23 LOR oR ch RRND Ghose vac de ae rae 3,247 | 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 792 31,791,332 
ss T0228: meade, Mee, ah Ae, RS Ae Da it ah: SE a AD 3,65 | 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 857 39,080,791 
ee TOOT By, ccxes ccecatatir oe Reece cts see tod ae eae eat de noe 2,451 | 57,158,397 | 73,299,111 559 33,976, 790 
“S TQ20 5, Res See CA CA ME co ate coe Ce Ee: 1,078 | 18,56¢,516 | 26,494,301 255 15,871,216 
oid EOE ye a! eae ee ee emer eh Eka 105 \2 10, 740447 | 16, 256.259 213 10, 234,477 
SGML HOS EB e ERA) oe Sh Roe 2 Ne a ete 873 | 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8,248,807 
sé LOL 7S. ASR A RE soe cee Fe aD 1,097 | 13,051,900 | 18,241,465 261 7,455,094 
ce IGLOb Aes of 3 ek oh Bock, Oe 1,685 | 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 363 8,786, 646 
a LOUD Meriva pace: Sb. ch RPC oR! « RISE ee CRE ae 2,661 | 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 13,877,414 
F Other -: 
73 ke Trading. Rohtiétcinl Banking. 
No. | Liabilities. || No. | Liabilities.|| No. |-Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Prince award islandae + ee check one ae 1 19,318 - - - - 
INGvatScotial Fee Ai ects. tue dos cc cde 47 486, 934 4 179, 007 ~ ~ 
Newi Brunswick a. eh, 6 Grenms caine dee 25 385, 465 3 18, 283 = - 
Ovebee IA SIE ORE A TN en ee (23) +Gel7G,o12 109 | 6,261,587 ~ - 
Mptarig. Fa2.\5 tee MO ee ee oie ce dee 447 4,618, 660 7 3,036, 098 = - 
Manttobas.. 1.887 Mie be. t ee ete ETT 2,248,574 14 IoOusole - - 
Saslkatchewanwncaaaoeen sepxterer eee 204 2,174,944 10 1, 052, 634 = - 
PAIDGLEA es he a oe att eee ee Lee 105 756, 655 15 707, 764 - - 
British Colmmibiatee a] eeeere teen ann: 130 1,104, 665 19 1, 460,360 = - 
POtaIs, 19305 eee 1,859 | 29,971, 727 231 | 14,083, 246 _ - 
INewioun Gland. sscrycieve vce sstonererre nares 29 869, 102 3 17,500 - - 
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2.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for the calendar year 
1930, with Totals for 1915-1929 [From Dun’s Review]—concluded. 


Province. 


“GU oy et SNe UVLO IRR Re OR retrace aI ae 
ee Les) ter ont acres Seah ay ary TEA gen eae Raa 
3) SUCAA SN Fh ei 8 Rene Cemeeir hd Sea  t 
zs EL To. ae regen eae te ee eae AR 
MS: GRU PAR ite. At eee UR eenenmn > ore eit Oe 
CEASE LOE S'S San iit ae Se Re 
ORG RARE as 28 am, Ile raceme a 
MLO OEM SAR eso taka wk 4 Sa saw Kiches 
iy APA Go UR oa) eS anes DRL CS ae Cas cc 
is RG SOA oe a i a ou We RR 
perl QUO S ea srenah. + cca ee ct eee as cee 
% LOTR ere ae siya e Bam ec athe 
$ RUG ot a ae a ee ef ote a 4 
e VOL G MES seeo 1. irs eae AG sion 
sional WUE) s, sesisonheh uence eureeet nears SACRE Oe 


eres ta Other : 

Trading. iia: Banking. 
No Liabilities. No. Liabilities. No. Liabilities. 

$ $ $ 
1,546 | 17,4385, 263 140 | 7,037,962 - - 
1,469 | 24,540,931 145 | 11,846,285 - - 
1,544 | 16,566,799 136 2,547,395 - - 
1,548 | 17,320,905 ial 8, 296, 223 - - 
1,693 | 19,514,049 Lb) 2.207.262 - _ 
1,720 | 21,324,089 129 6,664, 228 i 100,000 
2,319 | 31,339,763 136 | 2,679,287 1 18,500,000 
2,717 | 33,004, 203 121 5, 983,965 4 222,480 
1,739 | 29,886,569 153 9,435, 752 1 Ant Zao 
771 7, 704,505 52 2,918,580 - - 
494 | 4,475,628 48 1,546, 154 - - 
590 5, 142,397 51 1,111, 273 - - 
Lid Nee ORa li, 2389 59 2,369, 132 - - 
1,237 | 12,290,368 85 | 3,982,520 - = 
1,888 | 21,696,890 118 5,558,017 1 150,000 


3.—Commeaercial Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Branches of Business, 
ealendar years 1928-1933 [From Dun’s Review]. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Branch of Business. 
No. | Liabilities. |] No. | Liabilities. || No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturers— 

dTon and TOUMOLICS.......<: ose casas ss if 1,547,459 7 104,362 8 514,731 
Moachmery and tools... 2 aie 21 348, 162 26 993, 650 27 1, 754,991 
Wootlenscarpets; Ct... 2... sos aos 2 i) 263,426 5 224,492 3 99, 187 
Cotton; hosiery pete eo lela = - 2 206,414 2 59,200 
IGumber; carpenters: 22.5.0 .0is.505..- 95 3,565, 257 98 8,794, 628 aa ag SSK) 
Clething,mirllinerye.:ck ot, cdot se oss 87 1,144,401 128 2,042,500 124 2,172,946 
iateroloves and iursict. .ss.icece eet. 18 526,745 34 887,493 32 416,048 
(Chemicals and-Grugs..).. 24 ..cc6 se cs >: 8 221,055 8 267, 100 igs: 141,475 
PANES ANG OILS Pee oles Phe ee oa ek 3 - ~ Zz 38, 163 - — 
Printing and engraving................ 14 848, 443 25 146, 289 16 177,045 
Milling and bakerssi 5... sass on es 30 676,064 37 385, 803 35 4,334,370 
Heather, SHOES, CLC. o 2. cs. ck faces nlecs ves 20 2,015,260 25 781,774 38 906, 881 
Waquors and! tobacco .....c.c noes. eee 9 380,479 12 876, 000 11 724,814 
Glass earthenwarer soc cs'ccaw'e class 7 707, 707 14 635, 901 11 173,974 
sais CO) LEVEY Sp ark ape pel Winger ire RNAS OR Rae 181 5, 288,525 201 8,582, 845 188 4,062,920 

Totals, Manufacturers........... 506 | 17,932,983 624 | 19,967,414 619 | 21,249,918 

Traders— 

General Stores ere niet aces ais ds 150 | 1,855,062 183 1,853,725 250 3,871,344 
Groceries And Meats. o.oo ae 396 2,432,410 376 2,537,094 371 2,269,492 
TEGUCIS TesbAUTANtSIo.. ave ee wan 93 1, 287,405 107 1,147,014 167 1,595,464 
PAQUOTSIAIG: LODACCO: © shaes.e sacs agen 28 144, 682 23 151,569 AA 68, 743 
Clothing furnishings’. 3. se On ede 195 | 2,250,828 213 1,989, 407 293 3,217,499 
Dryse0ous ane Carpets... . cis. nee ss. 138 | 8,382,742 150 | 3,173,000 169 2,329,543 
Shoes, rubbers and trunks............. 59 1,025,825 ON 739,406 68 779, 540 
PUTNAM CROCKEPY: - J.8 svcc.cciacautet ines 27 532,703 26 407,914 BL 437,295 
Hardware, stoves and tools........... 50 564,678 43 497,703 47 452,706 
@hemicals'and) dries)... ss cere. 44 325, 503 41 Sil wed, 46 385, 863 
pipe OS: 5 chs Le ok Meee eine ae 1 590, 932 2 15,550 1 500 
Jewellery and clocks................. 31 587,527 28 160, 791 46 Bt oe 
BOO ls Ane pape4rssss 2h hee eee Wi 228,270 15 DO 2h 11 113,457 
iste furs and Gloves: |. 250. eee wheal. s 29 | 1,009,862 27 804, 670 27 655, 203 
FAUGLNGT: @ Ae aoe So ee Es spe 211 | 3,322,502 255 | 3,516,577 334 5,316,428 

Totals, Traders. :......:0........ 1,469 | 24,549,931 || 1,546 | 17,435,263 || 1,888 | 21,840,829 

Agents and Brokers............. 145 | 11,846,285 149 | 7,037,982 234 | 14,160,746 

Gratid Totals: 22c6. 25005500503: 2,120 | 53,420,199 || 2,310 | 44,449,639 | 2,741 | 57,191,493 
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Bradstreet’s Record of Commercial Failures.—The number of commercial 
failures in Canada, together with the assets and liabilities, is shown by provinces 
for 1929 and 1930 in Table 4, according to Bradstreet’s records. 


4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1929 and 1930 
[From Bradstreet’s]. 


Number of Assets Liabilities 
Province. Failures. i ’ 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Islands.< 205-2... 1 - 2,000 - 6,043 - 
INO VarOCOtIAIe. +. noe meee ete a 74 58 357, 927 222,392 756, 628 645,545 
Newsbrunswiek..<;.@-ene stemenee eek 48 31 Aaa at 211,141 481,480 oi2, 412 
OUGTIOC senate s oe ee Oe 951 960 4,163,844 6,451,709} 14,671,968] 17,174,503 
COMEATIO. 53:5 to eee = 2 ve one 577 715 4,274, 986 7,151,091} 10,870,722) 15,798,547 
Manitoba. &. sic asso eee Beene oh : 184 224 858, 182 1,086, 677 2,223,284 2,748,311 
Saskatchewan... ac-.rcmein ee me okt 101 201 662, 820 984,017 1,203,677 1,873,990 
AlbGEtare. coed an a: on eet ey ee ae 93 113 759, 298 1208 htt 1,150,934 1,539,338 
British: Colimibiane sa see nee nee 62 166 197,408 2,089,198 626, 164 5,576, 799 
CanaGgager ss. cnc vee 2,091 254681 11,527,584 19,454,336| 31,990,900! 45,729,445 


Causes of Failures.—An interesting study of the causes of commercial fail- 
ures in Canada and the United States is published annually by Bradstreet’s. 
The percentage analysis shows that “incompetence” caused a larger percentage 
of failures in the United States than in Canada, while “inexperience” and 
“competition”? were more important causes of failures in Canada than in the 
United States. “ Lack of capital” is given as the principal cause of failure in 
both countries. 


5.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by, Numbers and Percent- 
ages, calendar years 1929 and 1938 [From Bradstreet’s]. 


CANADA (including Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon). 


Number. Assets. Liabilities. 
Failure due to— 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
INCOMpPetence am. .2sdetaees dase oso dee 513 413 T8783), Si 2,774, 334 4,941; 947 5,509,590 
THEXPORIGN CCS iene oR dee aes eae 160 240 365, 270 1,595, 884 1,628, 737 5,102,642 
ackor Caplets ck keaaeeacer: aes 728 1,054 5,309, 646 9,198,675 | 14,354, 711 18, 978,466 
Uinwaserere chiuseye sc. Je ae ees Ios 17 55 457, 243 293 , 293 1, 859, 093 926,368 
Falures- ol ObMets. 5 ee ce 10 8 |. ile Gite, AD AaD 234,063 117, 666 
xtra wea CanCCemca to ees eee ee 17 11 69, 402 17,864 344, 809 64, 882 
INEGIOCE,.. see sit OMe core Came stehe es 24 18 68, 747 308 , 320 219, 404 555, 982 
Competitions ..2. ore. ceca eee 136 105 560, 112 513, 846 1, 728,354 1,384,905 
Specific conditions........00n......: 315 400 2,344, 408 3,216,506 4,922,918 6,500, 797 
Speculation. {pees «cee wee eure 16 11 170,165 1,178,525 Doce, 1, 683, 803 
Rratigie y...sceaeese hee eee oe 66 89 260, 102 1,445, 793° | 1,273,501 4,476,698 
MOUS: = Fetes eet ch nee 2192 | 2,404 | 11,559,684 | 29,585,472 | 32,062,759 | 45,301,799 


UNITED STATES. 


Impommpetlence.hs . c2..bae hebben «+2 sb. 6,191 | 6,331 | 55,482,317 |102,794,377 |118, 715,081 | 185,243,961 


InGxpetience. Loy-anhiosb tae as 3ke 974 | 1,268 | 7,659,047 | 18,386,366 | 14,147,320 | 31,410,804 
Lack op.capitali® ...:-Brkeu ates .osk 7,325 | 7,711 |118,432,890 |100,190,899 |207,590,603 | 214,798,476 
iiwiseicreditte fs. kee AE sch 412 835 | 36,928,727 | 19,577,361 | 47,407,097 | 32,040,819 
‘Hailaresof-others.. . 2 anak. ce cee 295 825 | 33,266,962 | 57,888,434 | 48,982,382 | 95,013,326 
Extravagance 266. o..8 coe eee. ok | 98 153 « 921, 693 530, 795 2,474,513. 8,560,185 
IN eg leehiavaccetaaronrncrdh athens tomers eee 172 199 853,627 | 1,370,209 | 2,444,382 3,349, 005 
@ompotibions. Wat ee. = See ee be 763 827 | 5,153,275 | 17,140,587 | 14,029,726 | 29,863,047 
SpeciiLeiConGgitrons!.. seen erence 3,073 | 5,383 | 82,966,937 627,643,536 |157,369,565 | 795,293,673 
Speculation ga aee... seakee nee. oe 68 288 | 4,343,577 | 10,642,543 7,364,729 | 25,887,540 
Eraudes cogadh eer re ry Beere ts POT 332 287 | 5,105,304 | 11,134,585 | 12,521,747 | 24,978,609 


POtAIS. Aastoee, cde 2 19,703 | 24,107 351,114,356 1967, 299,692 [628,047,146 |1,441,439,445 
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5.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, calendar years 1929 and 1930 [From Bradstreet’s]|—concluded. 


PERCENTAGES OF ee OF FAILURES AND OF LIABILITIES, CLASSIFIED 


BY CAUSES. 
Canada. United States. 
Failure due to— Number. Liabilities. Number. Liabilities. 


1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 


p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. 
MNCOMPOLENCE, . Arc eho eh chee ewes 24-4 17-2 15-4 12-2 31-4 26-3 18-1 12-8 
MESPOTIONECS .-\. Pada hes eer oc ohiee 365 7-6 10-0 5-1 11-3 4-9 5:3 Be? 2-2 
MAS RAO CADIUA ccs cist Seesvay eee ceca Sess 34-6 43-8 44-8 41-9 37-2 31-6 33-1 14-9 
larerise enedatdasaaasd etry oe stars: 5-6 2-3 5-8 2-0 2-1 3°5 7:5 2-2 
Failures Of OCHS. ...0-0 6. ee 0-5 0:3 0:7 0-3 1-5 3-4 7-8 6-7 
xGranaeanGontn,.© cacceiosie kao tet 0-8 0-5 1-1 0-1 0:5 0-7 0-4 0-2 
INGO OC Geert pert Tite inten nor at 1-1 0-7 0:7 1-2 0-9 0-9 0-4 0-2 
OOD GONES oan chains chloe Saws es3 6-5 4-4 5-4 3-1 3-9 3°5 2-2 2-1 
DPEClLC GCONGIELONS. +... ibn demure s. 15-0 16-6 15-3 14-3 15-6 22-4 25-1 55-2 
SECU EN SGN ce Ak Bes ee ee eee Or 0-8 0-5 1-7 3:7 0-3 1-2 1-2 1-8 
| FTIR | Sn JU, eae 2 Ar St A See a 3-1 3-7 4-0 9-9 Livy 1-2 2-0 1-7 


1Includes Newfoundland and St. Pierre Miquelon. 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (RS.C., 1927, cc. 11 and 213) certain docu- 
ments relating to assignments have since 1920 been forwarded to the Dominion 
Statistician for statistical analysis. Table 6 gives the resulting figures of failures 
by provinces in 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 7 classifies them by 
branches of business. Table 8 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. 
A detailed analysis of the 1930 failures, by provinces and branches of business, 
is made in Table 9. 


6.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922-1930. 


Year. (Pap al aN os N.B. Que. Ont. Mant) Sask. wAltacelie BO. Lotal: 
LOD Jon eee ae 15 121 131 | 1,589 | 1,058 284 272 299 156 3, 925 
SPOR Tt Se ee ee eee 16 155 Cie) isd 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 
O24 See eee cote ars s 3 69 67 907 835 100 1k 150 57 2,319 
1925 Bene. aoe: 4 71 67 758 721 85 He 139 74 1,996 
T9207 errno. 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 Ie 7ine 
1 AAT Rea ae eet eee 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
WO 2S okee ace ess 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
ATV AC ger i Siege ieee 1 71 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
LOS0N ee ore es 5 61 An No), O1L 776 113 | 146 152 95 2,402 
7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 
1924-1939. 
Trans- 
port- 
Manu- Pa Logg- Con- ation Fi- Not 
Year. | Trade. | fac- ae ing, | Mining.| struc- and. Skee Service.| class- | Total. 
tures. | (U'Te-| Fishing. tion. | Public eek ified. 

Utili- 

ties. 
1924 ae gale 329 204 14 22 44 36 8 129 216 2,319 
1925..... 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
O36. 20. 805 390 135 27 20 52 34 1 225 84 13773 
i ASH ce age 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 = 243 79 1,841 
1928..... 884 505 108 31 23 70 45 5 263 103 2,037 
1929..... 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 5 239 158 2,167 
1080.<-4-< 1,204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
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8.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 
years 1922-1930. 


Estimated Estimated 


Year. Grand Total} Grand Total 
Assets. Liabilities. 
$ $ 

1S ea eT RUE NING Ararat oP A le Anti ae her alo bya: ARS Eas Toke Pe gt 52,336, 488 63, 692, 219 7 
| Bs Be eng eae een ee DER a ceAen aisieen veto 8-18. S or ura MOR EAIGNOD C5 Ooo ClO TOroS 62,127,489 61,617,527 @ 
17: Oo eR ia ees Arete ery ee et A Ay ny EM Aa ee Seen e tee UML Ron) 6 oe 43,194,035 48,105,397 — 
1925 sz sc: sipascn ehetstt esol ec AIREY. Sc cao REED Seatic Wi SMOPRR oozes co MTRRR Be ooh EN cI toro, ts 26,968,371 32,153, 697 
1 Eo ee Pawnee is cya SRP te Renn: © Ae selects. -peirt Sikes Ao Been oe aoe ee eae 24,676, 661 32,291,125 
1 PY Gaerne, SUI Ea Aes tee Ca aey StbON MERE UAN OE A oe Fee On ae AS of toe ie ou ane 23,197,894 30,634,469 
11 i AeA ATIC LL AS NMR IS leh ake oP pet ta ht tA as tet Sesh ARE Ne peur cy eon 26,583, 462 32,455,437 
VQD9 on. shee AR ers Boe, Silo oe techy RI ea eRe teem cick Fee oe ee eee oe Me eee 32,064,027 38,747,638 — 
AOS Oasis ch aegis HORS ces ros Bea Ne Ra ee a ie fete: eclosion 44,048,171 48,164,065 


9.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 
calendar year 1930, with Totals for 1929. 


Total Total 


Branch of Business. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | for for | 
1930. | 1929 
Trade— 
General Stores.............-. 2, 5 - 56 32 19 BAe 25 1 167 191. q 
GLOCEEY 2 Brn een - H 5 47 32 8 Ap 13 3 127 126 
Confectionery................ = 2 pie reg Re Bay? i 6 3 1455-82 38 
Drink and Tobacco.......... - 1 - 14 3 - = - 1 19 17 ¥ 
HishvandsMiedtn. encececs cence. - 5 3 34 24 1 %, 9 2 80 170 @ 
Boots and Shoes............. = 1 471-09 | 837 7 6 ~ 1| 72 57 @ 
Diy (Goodsane sok wer es - 3 3 39 39. 4 6 4 2} 100 99 | 
Clothing osc. ters = Soaeteoe - 7 2 47 53 13 6 10 6} 144 146 
Rurnitares:. katimad. @usdsl: = ¥ Sia 7 2 2 : 2} 22 26 
Books and Stationery........ - Hl ~ 12 9 ~ 2 - 1 25 16, 3 
Automobiles yeeros. at - 1 1 16 ith 3 Pe th 2 49 27. 4 
Eardwarera ee Mee aieereeee - - - 15 13 4 3 2 - 37 37 
Electric Apparatus........... - - - 11 5 - 2 - 3 21 25 
aewollery . Srx.. ate Acts Ay - 2 - 14 Ws 2 3 2 2 42 19 
Coaland Wood) -+-2 5.0.20 - il ~ 22 12 2 ul 1 - 39 38 
Drugs and Chemicals........ - 1 - 22 15 - 7 6 1. 5 34 
Miscellaneouste .deeeeee = 3 8 53 47 4 14 6 11 146 135° 
Totals «.cyecaee ee ae 2 40 25 | 467 | 374 68 | 101 88 39 |1,204 | 1,101 
Manufacture— 
Vegetable Foods............. - ~ - 29 23 & 1 6 1 63 54 
Drink and Tobacco.......... - - - 8 1 - 1 ~ 1 11 7 
Animal oodsit sees cect c ot - 1 - 11 8 - - - ~ 20 16 
ur anddlueathers.8.... a.c22- ~ - - 34 26 - 1 5 - 66 62 
PulpandsPapernser oo. e aoe: - ~ - 1 2 - ~ = - 3 1 
Mextileses 5.2 ss..k-atphien sicishe eetee - ~ - 8 8 - 1 - ~ 17 22 
Clothings: .o<2 shape besa Sten - = - 53 41 1 2 3 4 | 107 100 
Lumber and Manufactures. . . - 2 1 29 17 _ - 3 5 5 41 
Tromand Steel... chins cled ano ~ 2 _ 1 2 - - - - 3 10 
Non-ferrous Metals.......... - - - 9 4 i 1 2 3 20 26 
Non-metallic Minerals....... - - 1 12 11 - - - - 24 22 
Drugs and Chemieals........ - = - 1 1 ~ - - - 2 2 
Miscellaneous...............- - - 1 48 ayvi 2 5 1 2 96 80 
Ve Se - 5 3 | 244] 181 7 12 20 16} 488 443 
Service— 
Garavese suka Uae ee - 2 1 23 17 4 = 4 6 60 40 
Other Custom and Repairs. . - - 1 22 16 3 ul 2 2 47 21 
Personal Service............. - 3 5 30 21 12 15 10 8 104 92 
Professional Service.......... - - - 7 4 iL - - 1 13 26 
Recreational Service......... - - 1 3 5 it 1 ~ - 11 10 
Business Service............. - 1 - 27 14 1 1 ye 2 48 50 
‘Totals heater act - 6 Si |') m2 a, 22 18 21 19 | 283 239 
Other— 
Alot culture seek cece Te eee 1 3 1 48 44 6 4 8 —} 115 125 
VENI OM oe eieedeae net Sie - - - 2 4 - - - 3 9 11 
Logging, Fishing, Trapping.. -. - - 7 1 - - - 4 12 4 
Gonstriction.. 20) oan bee = - = 28 16 3 3 2 3 55 61 
Transportation and Public 
Wtilitiess4.5. aceasta - - - 22 19 1 - 5 1 48 21 
inane £e.so.05 ie eee: ~ 1 1 9 10 - 2 2 4 29 5 
Totals eens ee 1 4 Wen ite 94 10 g 17 15 | 268 22 
Not Classified................ - 6 i 72 50 6 6 6 6 | 159 157 


Grand Totals........ 3 61 45 ‘1,011 | 7761 113 1 1461 152 95 12,402 | 2,167 


CHAPTER XXV.—EDUCATION. 


Section 1.—Public School and Higher Education. 1 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of pro- 
vineial concern. Before Confederation, the maritime colonies were separated 
from Ontario by French-speaking Quebec, and m each of these an educational 
system specially adapted to the local conditions had come into existence. When 
- Confederation was under consideration, the protection of existing vested rights 
_was the predominant consideration. As a result, section 93 of the British North 
America Act, which embodies the Canadian constitution in so far as that con- 
stitution is a written one, provides that in and for each province the Legislature 
may exclusively make laws in respect of education, except that “nothing in any 
such law shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege with respect to denom- 
inational schools which any class of persons have by law in the province at the 
union”, 


Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief func- 
tions of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces except Quebec 
a Department of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or by the Executive Council as a whole. In practice, how- | 
ever, the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of 
the Department of Education, who are members of the permanent civil service. 
In Quebec the Superintendent of Education, appointed by the Government, is 
ex officio President of the Council of Public Instruction; the link between the 
Department of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secre- 
tary; there are also two deputy heads, called the French and English Secretaries 
of the Department. 


Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is relatively 
permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education throughout 
the provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 


1 Revised by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compiling and publishing comparable data 
relating to schools and colleges, both public and private, throughout Canada, and to this end 
co-operates with the Provincial Departments of E/ucation. A list of the publications of this 
Branch will be found in Chapter XXVIII, Section 1, under ‘‘Education’’. 
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Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of government grants, which constitute, on the average, about 14 p.c. 
of the expenditure applied to educational purposes. 


The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who are appointed and paid by the Provincial Governments, except for the 
“public” and “separate” schools in Ontario, where they are appointed by the 
county or city municipality from a list approved by the province (in all but 
unorganized districts), and where the cities receive a grant from the province 
for inspection purposes in place of having inspectors’ salaries paid direct. 


Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of educa- 
tion, in each of which the teaching of religion takes a prominent position—the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the 


control of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with 


an English Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is ° 


similar to that in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade 
XI, from which students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s 
University, the two Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 


In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking, as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of 


the Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French 


‘ 


Secretary. General elementary and continuation or “complementary ” training 


is given by means of a curriculum, extending over a preparatory course of six 


“years” of an elementary course and two “years” of a complementary course. 
Some of these “ years” require more than a year to complete, the work of the 
“eighth year” corresponding in a general way to the work of Grade X, as that 


work is usually defined. 


Recent Developments in Education. 


One of the outstanding tendencies of 
the past few years has been the increase in the proportion of students reaching 
the higher grades in Canadian schools. In 1921 the proportion of the total enrol- 
ment of ordinary publicly-controlled schools in the high-school grades was less 
than 8 p.c.; by 1929 it had increased almost to 12 p.c. This is the result of a 
number of factors, foremost among them being the raising of compulsory atten- 
dance ages and more rigid enforcement of attendance laws. Moreover, the higher 


erades are being reached at earlier ages, the average (median) age of pupils in° 


ee ee 
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what is usually the final year of high school (junior matriculation) being almost 
one-half of a year less in 1929 than in 1924 in the seven provinces for which age- 
grade data are compiled. 


Raising of standards in the teaching profession has been a pronounced char- 
acteristic of recent years, and one that augurs well for the enhanced efficiency of 
the schools. Numerous factors are concerned and it is often difficult to say 
whether they are more a cause or a result. Each of the provinces and the 
Dominion as a whole now possess teachers’ professional organizations, severally 
termed federations, alliances, unions, or associations, which have held consistently 
before them the ideal of improvement within the profession. Teachers without 
professional training have in most of the provinces been reduced to very small 
numbers, while normal-school courses have been generally lengthened and the 
requirements for admission gradually raised. Summer-school courses, enabling 
teachers to improve both their academic and professional standing, have become 
increasingly numerous and well-patronized. Teachers’ pension or superannuation 
schemes have become operative in seven of the provinces, most of them within 
the last few years, adding much to the stability of the profession. 


Summary Statistics of Education.—The statistical tables on education in 
Canada commence with a statistical summary (Table 1), which shows that, in 
the academic year ended in 1929, there were 2,387,057 pupils in attendance at 
educational institutions in Canada, or 24:4 p.c. of the estimated 1929 population. 
Of the above, 2,080,949 were enrolled in ordinary day schools under provincial 
control, the average daily attendance numbering about 1,647,871. -Those attending 
vocational schools—agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical 
schools—numbered 122,671. There were 18,600 students in private business col- 
leges, and 74,238 in other private schools under college grade. University students 
in regular courses numbered 28,870 and college students in regular courses 9,128. 
Students in classical colleges numbered 10,894. 


There were, in 1929, 68,888 teachers in schools under public control (including 
the “independent” schools in Quebec), 13,490 males and 55,398 females. The 
total expenditure on schools under public control was $138,223,885, of which Gov- 
ernments contributed $19,038,719; the difference was made up by local taxation. 
The expenditure on ordinary public day schools has increased by 36:2 p.c. since 
1921, while the enrolment has increased by 15:6 p.c. This more than propor- 
tionate increase in expenditure is to some degree accounted for by increases in 
teachers’ salaries, but increased accommodation, improvements in school equip- 
ment, and maintenance also accounted for a share. The proportion which the 
Provincial Governments bear of this expenditure has risen much more rapidly 


than that borne by the municipalities. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ATTENDING 


No. Type of Institution. Pee N.S. N.B. 
1 |Ordinary day schools under public control..................... 17,180 113,309 83, 336 
2 |Agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical 
schools, including all evening schools.........0.......0cee0es 1,240 5, 1584 3, 0725 
3 Schools forteacher-training.. 2iit5 tase 2 ee se een aoe bee SS 195 91612 41518 
4; \Tndion schoolet3i5 2G0b0ki 500 MALS. adle tae fees Seen shes ee 29 267 285 
$;|Schools forthe:blind and deakyis) 562... « Mitte otaceoabeteea 1121 170 5321 
6; {Business colleges (private). 1504)... Gtinuiss AAcash td vt Hees eat - 429 146 
7 |Private elementary and secondary schools..................0.- 302 1,565 343 
8 |Preparatory courses at universities and colleges............... 361 441 O18 
9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at universities and 
COM COSE SE ii asace tis os cas austin Fae Ghee eee a ak oe ee 35 432 - 
10: \Classicalcollesestny ic. tos oe tite eee Ore eae eee - = - 
11 |Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses) 16 52616 51 
ic Universities, (resularicourses) “7s anaciieesaree eee ie eee val 1,694 1,022 
Grand Totals (excluding duplicates)............... 19, 440 124,907 89, 235 
Population iw 1920 foc ets Ge i eee sae oe 88, 615 523,837 387,876 
Population! imi 19265502 ee ee ee ose ee - ~ = 
AS’ elemiontar y Sratea ins. ch he ree eee a ee ie Oat 15, 634 102,125 79, 94634 
14"'Secondary,andvhicherorades*s. nces nee oe hee ee ae 3, 682° 18,829 7, 44234 


1 Including 509,875 in primary schools and 595 in nursery schools under control of Commissioners and 
Trustees. 2Including public, separate, continuation and high schools and collegiate institutes all 
day courses—figures of calendar year 1928 for the public and separate schools and of the school year 1928-29 
for the other schools. Seealso Note 2, p. 962. #%In Tables 2, etc. the total given includes 3,615 in private 
schools; the above table includes only schools under control. 4Including all the students of the technical 
college except those following regular degree course. 5Including 1,034in day and 2,038 in evening tech- 
nical schools. ®Including 6,426 in night schools, 2,298 in dressmaking schools, 4,100 in schools of arts 
and trades, 45 in Rangers’ School, 46 in intermediate »gricultural school, and 60 in school for historic 
guides—figures of 1927-28. TInc.uding 26,730 in day and 41,593 in evening courses at industrial technical 
and art schools, 3,346 in night elementary schools and 3,128 in night high schools—figures of 1928-29. 8In- 
cluding 2,597 in day and 3,160 in correspondence and evening technical schools. 9Including 1,040 in day 
and 850 in evening technical schools. 10Including 2,363 in day and 2,901 in evening technical schools and 
246 in correspondence department. 11Including 4,432 in day, 7,629 in evening and 211 in correspondence 
vocational courses. 12JIncluding 254 in normal college, and 662 in summer training courses; 58 in univer- 
sity training courses are included under universities. 13Including 345 in normal school and 70 in .oca- 
tional teacher-training courses. M4JIncluding normal schools, 1,638, model schools, 96, vocational- 
teacher-training, 269 over and above extra-mural students. 15Including 536 in normal schools and 14 
in vocational teacher-training but not including those who are included under item 9. 16H xcluding 
duplicates with universities. 17Including a number who are entered under item 9. 18Including regular 
norma Ischools 339, vocational teacher-training 78, but not including university classes for graduates, 
421 in departmental summer school for teachers or university summer school, most of whom are included 
under item 9. 19Not added in the totals of Quebec or the grand total of all schools below as it is not 
certain whether or not they are included elsewhere. 20The tctal includes 206 in Northwest Territories 
and 153 in Yukon. 21In institutions at Halifax, N.S., but supported by the province. 22Including 467 
blind and 1,276 deaf. For further details see Table 87. 23Including 55,970 in ‘‘independent primsry schools”’ 
(i.e., independent of the control of commissioners and trustees) and 3,215 in independent nursery schools. 
24Included with the figures of classical colleges and private schools. % Exclusive of courses included in 
item 2. 26Including 2,123 in evening courses at technical schools; 383 in special courses ‘at technical 
Schools; 458 in short courses at agricultural colleges and 818 at evening and correspondence courses in the 
-school of H.C.S. 27Including classical colleges, 10,136 and classical independent schools 758. *8Includ- 
ing 228 in dairy schools, 947 in regular courses at the technical schools, 269 in regular courses at the colleges 
of agriculture, 128 in regular courses at the School of H.C.S., 465 in independent schools where superior 
education is given, 793 in the schools of fine arts, 150 in polytechnic school, 237 in protestant theological 
colleges, 739 in Monument National School and 1,620 in Institute of Pedagogy 1927-28. 29 Not including 
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by Provinces, 1929, or Latest Year Reported. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Quebec.* Ontario. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. Total. No. 

510,470! 708, 0812 150,517 227,263 161, 2353 109, 558 2,080,949 1 

12,9756 74,7977 5, 7578 1,8909 5, 51010 12, 27211 122,671 2 

1,950 2, 00314 55015 2,677 80317 41718 9,926 3 

(1,556)19 3,897 2,307 2,031 1,472 3,144 15, 34720 4 

740 440 113 79 54 83 1, 74322 5 

(2,904)19 9,792 1,608 409 2,692 620 18,600 6 

59, 18523 6,406 - 2,053 3,615 769 74,238 vi 

24 2,500 382 377 244 4 4,821 8 

3, 78226 6,890 1,022 1,830 16425 175 14,330 9 

10, 89427 - - - - ~ 10,894 10 

5, 576°8 2,010 448 194 31 276 9,12816) 11 

6, 2110 11,614 3,487 1 225 1,356 2,190 28,870 12 

611, 783 828,430 166,191 240,028 177,176 129, 508 25982 505732 

2,361,199 | 2,933,662 610,118 757,510 588, 454 524,582 8, 788,483 
- - 639, 056 821 042 607,584 ~ ~ 

547, 92735 614,397 137,532 207,120 146,889 97,088 1,948, 658 13 

63, 116 163,356 25,386 29,725 27,086 24,497 363,119 14 

degree courses which are included under items 11 and 12. 30H xcluding prondratary and short courses and. 


such other figures as have already been included in items 10 and 11. *1All these are of university standard. 
32R}xcluding business colleges and Indian schools in Quebec and including Indian schools in N.W.T. and 
Yukon. 33In calculating the numbers in elementary and secondary gr ades, night, special and part-time 
technical schools and schools for the blind and deaf are left out of the reckoning, except where the night 
schools were known to be high schools. The numbersin elementary grades in public and private ordinary 
schools also in Indian schools are known. Business college courses are assumed to be of secondary rank, 
also preparatory and short courses at universities and colleges, except in the case of certain affiliated schools 
in Ontario, whereallowance was made for thenumber in elementary grades. Theregular courses are clearly 
of higher "grade than secondary. 34A pproximately. Since Grade VIII in New Brunswick included 
high school subjects, the enrolment in this grade (about 5,668) might be added to item 14 and deducted 
from item 13 in which case the number in elementary erades would read 74,278 and in secondary and higher 
grades 13,110. Approximately. 


*General Note.— 

To avoid the confusion that would result from giving totals different from those given in the provincial 
reports the figures of 1928 are used throughout for Quebec. In all cases except the primary and nursery 
schools the figures of 1929 are also published in the provincial reports although the 1928 figures are used in 
making 4 their summary. The 1929 figures for each of the items in the above table except items 1 and 7 
are as follows:— 


Mocknieal and might schools: (See itent 2. )ii 5... oe eon. cea cece cee crete 10,062 
ESE NREL SES OGYN Eke Mie Sak pd eh Bia Ms SOS NE eae ee ae mR a as a Ne ea gO P A 
Hcnoolstor the blind and deat ~"(Seeitem 0.0.2. 8.855. : woe ae eee ce cee be lect nee 689 
eiasciraleolleves eo (See rtemicl, hiro). ees beste w reece coe oe hese b cub oetecdeets 11,200 
Short end special courses, etc (See item 9.).0c 55.5 cus os bce chee oe v's oy o's be wee ens 4,526 
AGIINEILed Colleges, OLC.20 (SOC TCI E12) nus acne .c ewe silos acre eich aie 6.0 sivie 2 elouuces 6 oe ass 6,044 
PMO SLSTETOS et (SOC ALOUD hem ares, corer slerelerecers o cre arose. phe « xibis mare, oh sislaretel aie lors (Approx.) 7,582 


Further, to avoid confusion, the short courses for teachers at universities and colleges are entered under 
item 9 instead of item 3. There were about 2,500 teachers in these short courses who might be added to 
the 9,926 in item 3 making about 12,500 in all in teacher-training. There were in all about 81,000 teachers 
and professors in Canada. 
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1.—_Summary of Education in Canada, by Provinces, 


DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN _ 


No. Item. hega Dal fs N.S. N.B. 

1)(Numbenofjboys:enrolledei ics sacra. w sc, cheetah tee ae een 8,616 56, 142 41,135 
2a Number ofeirls.enrolledieaaiesionceee oes) Coe eee 8,564 57,032 42,201 
3 |Number of pupils in urban schools...............seeeceeeeuees 6,396 74,166 44,840 
A Num berof pups im rural schOOlS +. aeu.es -cscloctenie vice cee ae 10,784 39,008 38,496 
Db Average dally attendances. s.ch.. ase. «ctisonvaeited a serene iar anes 12,144 84,275 62,408 
6 |Average (median) number of days each pupil attended during 

VGA so je eels ra GrepRAOS. one cata 4 bs otemeations actnd chesniwhe,s-cheaeale teats immoral 153 162 164 
7 |Average number of days schools were open during year........ . 191 191 195 
8 |Percentage of average attendance to total enrolment........... 70-6 74-4 74-9 


mid-summer and in the latter after mid-summer. The fact remains however that in the interests of com- 
parability with other provinces they cannot be omitted. 3Of these 38 were high schools and 32 were 
superior schools. 4Primary schools under control and independent. 5The financial items in Ontario i 
include day and evening vocational schools. 6‘‘Districts’’. The number of municipalities was 1,830. _ 
Schools under control only. 7Estimate only. There were 5,693 rural pubiic schools sections; 26 cities 
and 140 towns with public, and 25 cities, 76 towns and 444 rural separate schools; 161 village public and 22 
village separate schools assumed to represent so many districts; 216 continuation schools; 189 cities and 


No Item BE.1: N.S N.B ! 
1 |Teachers in schools under public control................0see08- 618 3,382 2,636 | 
@ |Plale teacRers fois css su seig ty dena mairad ine heue aesene evils 132 296 257- 
Shemale toachers s s.cs stanton ace estes ees cee ree ie 486 3, 086 2,379 
4 | Number of school districts... ........0c00e00% t eaecohaumchianr, © FY 472 1,756 1,532 
dn) Number otschoolchousess cn ate ccitccolat cates ses sea enter 472 - ae | 
6 | Number of class-rooms in operation..............c0ccesceeeeees 618 3,160 2,467 
7 (Num ber of rural ech0ols.cg, .4..c6 deans casa eee ar ieneaer et 417 1,436 1,373 
8 |Average number of pupils to a class-room............ceeeeeee- 28 36 34 | 
9) Lotal expendittreron education: . ©. ccm cise cs cee eines $| 485,138 | 3,948,230 | 3,068,670 . 
10 |Total expenditure on education by Governments............. $| 297,369 875, 00718 478, 964 
11 | Total expenditure on education by ratepayers, etc............ $| 187,769 | 3,073,223 | 2,589,706 | 
12 | Expenditure on teachers’ salaries..............0ccscewecesenes $|  358,69414 - e | 
: 
1 Including independent as well as controlled primary schools. 2Including day, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; the latter include day vocational full time pupils. About 32,500 pupils are included above 
who are in a sense duplicates between elementary and secondary,schools; i.e., counted in the former before 
. 
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1929, or Latest Year Reported—concluded. 

ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 

Quebec Ontario. Manitoba. Sask Alberta. B.C Total. No 
278, 0381 370, 0452 (o, 120 114,043 81, 4231 55,309 1,079,872 1 
287, 8071 361, 2132 75,396 113, 220 83, 4271 54,249 1,083,109 2 
ess 486, 0932 108, 906 98,439 87,185> 68, 246 - 3 
- 245, 1652 41,611 128, 824 77,665 41,312 - 4 
457,039 535, 6912 116, 766 161, 658 123,480 94,410 1, 647,871 5 
- 15817 166 166 - - 6 
2 = 18317 196 188 = Be ys 
80-7 73-32 11:5 71-1 74-8 86-1 76-0 | 8 

IN SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 
Quebec. Ontario.5 Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. Total. No. 
20,246 19, 6592 4,272 8, 464 5, 827 3,784 68, 888 1 
3,500 3, 8282 832 2,080 1,508 1,057 13,490 2 
16,746 15, 8312 3,440 6,384 4,319 PIP AT| 55,398 3 
7, 6576 6, 9927 2, 2008 4, 8269 3, 4978 792 29,724 4 
7,914 7,656 2,011 ~ - 1,189 - 5 
18, 00015 18, 00015 4,166 6,545 5,345 Broke 61, 81216 6 
= 6,137 = - 2,972 — 1,0178 - * 
31 ole Lhe 36 35 31 31 2 8 
30,881,878 [52,389,674 9, 423,80311} 15,574,10611| 11,866,8151!) 10,585,57112| 138,223,885 9 
4,152,312 5,100, 983 1,208, 809 2,402,621 15321), 158 3,201,49612| 19,038,719 10 
26, 729, 56619 |47, 288, 691 8,214,994 13,171, 485 10,545,657 | 7,384,075 119,185, 166 11 
-. {27,002,089 5, 167, 687 8,023, 857 6, 243, 085 - 12 


towns with high schools and collegiate institutes. Assuming that each city and town and each village 
school, public and separate, and each secondary school represented a school section, the total number of 
sections would be 6,992 as above. 8In existence. 9In existence, 1928. 10Of this amount $9,600,313 was 
contributed by subsidized independent schools and higher institutions. 11H}xclusive of promissory notes. 
12Hixclusive of $564,425 to provincial university. Including $153,488 on technicai education. 14Tn- 
cluding Government expenditure on salaries of teachers of general schcols and P.W.C. ($266,772) and total 
supplement by districts ($91,922). 15Approximately. The number publicly controlled was 15,845. The 
number of teachers in independent schools was 3,522. 16A pproximately. 17This figure is considerably 
lower than usual as a result of Winnipeg schools being closed throughout September on account of con- 
tagious disease. 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Education. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1929 
age-grade distribution of 1,458,011 pupils in the provincially-controlled schools 
of seven provinces. Many other tables of this form, analysing age-grade dis- 
tribution by provinces, by sex, and by rural and urban areas and graded or un- 
graded schools, may be consulted in the “ Annual Survey of Education in Can- 
ada, 1929”, pp. 20-41. . 


2.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada; Distribution of 1,458,011 Pupils in 
Seven Provinces, by Age and Grade, 1929. 


Elementary Grades. 


Age K. and 
K.P.1 I II III IV \%e VI Vil VIII 

/ VOR tora rn oa 8 ~ 175 1 - - - - - - 
Be A eON i Bs 1,552 | 6,501 51 ~ - - - = - 
Tae Sine A Ae Bint a 16,982 | 58,501 | 2,989 222 17 - - - = 
1 SPE Geta ROE CRS Ag a 7,278 | 99,867 | 27,272 | 3,896 351 23 6 5 i 
Seu een ee Mea eiaees sain eee 1,414 | 60,098 | 6),741 | 24,520 5,961 456 25 il iT 
Oi AEF Nar oeate, Bia ta tate ee 344 | 24,037 | 46,733 | 43,433 | 32,401 6,697 562 47 8 
NICU Rete Siberia 8 es I Ber retin rk 8,644 | 20,957 | 29,273 | 44,509 | 30,997 6, 246 749 112 
UW se eae tes ea abe eo Rec ome 84 | 3,865 | 9,335 | 15;736 1°31, 929 |" 4475297) 27,374 | Gr358 1,366 
Ud te a Hi Rn ae 14 1,846 4,318 8,100 | 18,678 | 33,602 | 39,261 | 23,795 8,783 
1 OP EE Se Aig kee 8 1,048 2,154 4,200 | 10,429 | 21,280 || 31,722 | 33,7383 26,4938 

Totals? 713). c.00. 9,169 |199,405 171,510 129,208 |144,258 |1387,534 |105,196 | 64,688 36,770 
1 a Re Oe RR eats ee ne 16 562 1,122 | 2,085 |} 5,395 | 11,4384 | 19,708 | 27,129 | 35,706 
DEUS care ai I See ae - 322 493 974 2,306 5, 234 9,624 | 15,413 Dee | 
Bray a, See CR en Oo 3 122 173 Sila 720 1,821 3,004 6,015 12,647 
Vi PRC) re achatoc see - 66 80 107 230 503 | 1,054] 1,909 4,254 

Totals, 14-17. .... 19 | 1,072] 1,868 | 3,483 | 8,651 | 18,992 | 33,720 | 50,466 | 79,768 
A ase eer a, Meo 2 27 26 25 67 84 dg 284 731 
10 5k oer, ae cers ccs: done Mes 5 87 26 30 61 51 67 74 195 


Grand Totals. ...| 27,729 |265,768 |176,471 |132,968 |153, 054 156, 661 139,155 |115,513 | 117,464 


Secondary Grades. Totals. 
8 ) Grand 
Age. .Un- Total. 
Ix Xs XI XII. |Special.|Elementary.| Secondary as 
ifie 

1 Gree Ae Sgr - - ~ ~ = 176 - - 176 
Lio Fh Attest - - - - - 8,104 - ~ 8,104 
OF. ee. Be - - - - ~ 78,711 - - 78,711 
ie eee ee - - - - - 138,705 - ~ 138,705 
Ce eee - - - ~ ~ 153,217 - - 153,217 
La Sees 1 = - - - 154, 262 1 - 154, 263 
LOK ce eee 27 1 - - - 141,564 28 - 141,592 
Tlie Mi Seats chances A 511 31 - ~ - 140,526 542 ~ 141,068 
Loic metered see 3,898 458 6 - - 138,397 4,362 - 142,759 
LS avg ee Seba: Oe 13,394 | 3,365 467 6 - 131, 067 IVE GRY ~ 148, 299 
Totals, 7-13.) 17,831 | 3,855 473 |. 6 - 997,738 22,165 -| 1,019,903 
14h do ee 22,167 | 10,279 | 2,702 106 12 103,157 35, 266 - 138, 423 
Le 19,603 | 14,860 8,266 540 96 61,527 43,365 - 104,892 
1G: Sins Ais cee 10,399. | 11,351 | 11,215 1,852 192 25 toe 35,009 - 60,161 
WS ocoee ss: Meee 3,684 | 5,586! 8,626] 3,136 248 8,203 21,280 ~ 29,483 
Totals, 14-17] 55,853 | 42,076 | 30,809 | 5,634 548 198,039 134, 920 - 332,959 
TSR ot coecoeiets 964} 1,957 | 4,409 | 2,715 161 1,418 10,206 - 11,624 
LO ere ae cee 438 818 | 2,191} 2,277 213 596 5,937 - 6,533 
Grand Totals} 75,086 | 48,706 | 37,882 | 10,632 922 | 1,284,783 173, 228 - 1,458,011 


1 Kindergarten and kindergarten-primary. 
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Ieee Sa ee eg Ew 
General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in 
so far as it is provincially-controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free 
schools supported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 
grades, 8 of which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary; 
the average pupil takes one school year to complete each of these 12 grades, so 
that the average pupil, entering school at 6 years of age, would finish his second- 
ary school course at 18. 

A historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in provin- 
cially-controlled schools from 1824 to 1929 is given by provinces in Table 3. 
The totals of pupils enrolled in all provinces in the years 1867, 1871, 1881, 1891 
and 1901 are approximations, based in certain cases upon provincial statistics for 
the nearest available years. 
3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 

by Provinces, 1824-1929. 
TOTAL NUMBER ENROLLED, 1824-1929. 


Year. | P.E.I N.B. | Que.? | Ont.4 Man. Sask. |' Alta. B.C. Canada. 
18th. =. ~ - - - - - - 
1824... - - - - - - - - 
1829... - ~| 18,410 - ~ ~ - = 
1835... = - | 37,000 ~ - - - - 
1845. <; - 15,924 - - ~ - - = 
1846... - 60,0002 - - - ~ - 
1850... = - — | 151,9812 - - - = 
1852... 2 - — | 179,857 - - - - 
1861... - 27,982 - - - - - - 
1864... - 30, 632 = - - - - - 
1866... - 30, 263 = - - - 401 
1867... - 31,364 — | 402,339 - - - 718,000 
1868... - 31,988) 205,530 - = = = = 
18/1. - 33, 9812 - - 817 - - 803,000 
VIER - 39. 837 — | 462,630 - - 5142 ~ 
1873... - 42,611) 216,992 - ~ = 1,028 - 
1876... - 64, 689 — | 499,078 2,734 - 1,685 - 
1881... .} 21,501 65,631] 227,935] 489,404 4,9192 - 2,571 891,000 
1886...) 22,414 68,367 - | 502,840 15,926 DeDoo 4,471 - 
1891...| 22,330 68,992} 265,513 - 23,871 5, 652 9,260 $93 , 000 - 
13027, 22, 169 68,909} 268,535] 508,507 23, 243 6,170 10,773 993 , 383 
1894... 22271 69,648] 274,915) 506,726 32, 680 10,721 12,613] 1,028,225 
1895......|, 22,250 68,761} 286,180} 509,213 SHEA 11,972 13,482] 1,047,784 
1896...] 22,138 68,297} 293,584] 506,515 37, 987 12,796 14,460} 1,056,809 
1901.. 20,779 66,689} 314,881} 492,534 51, 888 - 23,615} 1,083,000 
1903...| 19,956 65,951] 326,183] 487,880 57,409 33,191 24,499) 1,113,837 
1904...| 19,031 65,278] 329,666] 484,351 58,574 41,033 25,787; 1,120,606 
TODS. Sul" 19) 272 66, 897 335,768] 487,635 63 , 287 25,191 24,254) 27,354) 1,149,909 
1906...] 18,986 66,635} 341,808) 492,544 64,123 31,275 28,784) 28,522} 1,173,009 
1907...) 19,036 66,422} 347,614] 493,791 67,144 37,622|~> 34,338) 30,039) 1,196,013 
1908...} 18,012 66,383} 352,944] 501,641 71,031 47,086 39,653) 33,223} 1,230,169 
1909...) 18,073 67, 735| 367,012} 507,219 73,044 55,116 46,048} 36,227) 1,272,204 
1910...} 17,932 68,154} 374,547] 510,700 76, 247 65,392 55,307; 39,670] 1,310,117 
POUL ie 17,397 68,951] 389,123} 518,605 80, 848 72,260 61,660} 49,451) 1,356,879 
LOS aoe ik ooD 69,663} 411,784] 542,822 83,679} 101,463 79,909} 57,384) 1,469,752 
1914...| 19,069 70,622} 435,895} 561,927 93,954} 113,985 89,910} 61,957) 1,552,976 
1915...| 18,402 72,013] 448,087} 569,030; 100,963] 122,862 97,286) 64,264} 1,601,035 
190 | 18,302 73,007| 464,447} 560,340} 103,796) 129,439 99,201} 64,570} 1,622,351 
1917...} 18,190 71,981} 463,390} 561,865} 106,588) 142,617} 107,727; 65,118, 1,646,508 
1918...| 17.861 71,782) 467,508} 564,655} 109,925) 151,326; 111,109] 67,516) 1,669,776 
1919...| 17,587 71,029} 486,201) 584,724 114, 662 164,219 121,567| 72,006 1,738,977 
1920...| 17,354 72,988] 495,887} 604,923} 123,452) 174,925} 185,750] 79,243} 1,812,618 
1921...} 17,510 73,712) 512,651} 632,123] 129,015) 184,871} 124,8285) 85,950} 1,869,643 
1922°-.|° 18,323 77,774| 530,705} 654,893 136, 876 183, 935 142,902} 91,919 1,951,556 
1923...| 17,742 78,753] 537,406] 667,922} 142,369} 194,313] 148,045} 94,888} 1,995,896 
1024004" 17,281 79,265| 541,485) 671,311] 144,491] 204,154) 147,373; 96,204) 2,013,158 
1925....|. 17,427 80,145} 548,519] 677,458] 145,834] 206,595} 147,796 97,954] 2,034,080 

ENV26% = |. 176824 80, 769| 552,832) 686,285} 148,279 213,404] 150,5265| 101,688/ 2,063,498 
1927...] 17,210 _ 80,690) 557,732) 700,476} 148,763] 218,560]; 154,3808 105,008} 2,095,375 
1928...) 17,214 82,170) 565,845} 708,081] 150,883) 223,049} 159,0866 108,179} 2,127,405 
1929...} 17,180 83, 580 - - 150,517} 227,263] 164,850 109,558 - 

1Common school system formed. 2Free school system established. 3Primary schools only. 


4Not including vocational schools. 5Half year only. 6Including private schools from 1925. 
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3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1871-1929—concluded. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE—1871-1929. 


Year. | P.E.I. 
1871. - 
1873. = 
1876. = 
1881... ~ 
1891...] 12,898 
1892...| 12,986 
1895...| 18,250 
1896...| 13,412 
1901...] 12,330 
1903...]. 12,112 


1904...| 11,722 
1905...) 11,627 
1906...) 11,908 


1907...] 11,548 
1908...) 11,647 
1909...} 11,548 
1910...) 11,632 
WOTLee 10579 
1913.1.) 11/008 
1914...| 11,170 
" 1915...| 11,694 


1916...} 11,347 
1917...) 11,319 
1918...) 11,334 
1919: | 105908 


1920...} 10,991) 


1921...| 11,446 
1922...] 12,338 
1923...) 11,763 
DP SA be whys 


1925...| 12,259 
1926...} 11,823 
ROOT le 11,777 
1928...] 12,123 
1929. . 12,144 


43,612 
41,392 
45,373 
43,461 
49,347 
50,975 
54,007 
54,016 
53, 643 
55,213 
54,000 
56,342 
59,165 
57,173 
58,343 
61, 787 
65, 630 
61,250 
65, 686 
66,599 
70,361 
69, 227 
70,118 
67,923 
65, 906 
66,442 
78, 238 
79,410 
83,472 
79,509 
80,318 
80,446 
81,426 
82,591 
84,275 


36, 688 


37,473 
38, 032 
37,567 
39, 402 
38, 482 
38,790 
40, 202 
42,501 
42,596 
42,791 
44,375 
44,534 
47,889 
48,069 
46, 860 
46,515 
45,797 
46,950 
49, 655 
51,590 
53,611 
58,179 
58, 182 
58,346 
6), 426 
61,377 
61,127 


205, 623 
221,168 
220,969 
232, 255 
243,123 
246,319 
255,420 
263,111 
266,510 
271,019 
285, 729 
293,035 
301, 678 
324, 447 
344, 657 
360,897 
373,364 
367, 468 
369, 057 
365 , 803 
372,377 
397,172 
421,604 
422,159 
430, 184 
437, 988 
443 , 255 
448,018 
457,009 


217, 202 
222,534 


275, 234 
275,385 
273,815 
281,674 
285,330 
284, 998 
292,052 
295, 352 
299,747 
305, 648 
330,474 
346, 509 
365, 959 
305,364 
369,081 
329,972 
388, 768 
396,141 
446,396 
470,073 
474, 859 
487,410 
496,355 
498, 662 


513,071 


517,463 


12,443 
12,976 
19,516 
20,247 
27,550 
36,479 
31,326 
33, 794 
34,947 
37,279 
40,691 
41,405 
43 , 885 
45,303 
48,163 
58,778 
68, 250 
66, 561 
69, 209 
69, 968 
72,072 
88, 563 
86, 137 
95, 433 
98 , 787 
103,775 
104,312 
106, 809 
156, 793 
114,270 
116,766 


Sask Alta 
16,321 
20,918 

13,493] 13,375 
15,770| 14,782 
19,841] 17,310 
26,081] 18,923 
28,998] 22,295 
34,517| 29,611 
38,278| 32,556 
56,005] 45,888 
65,009}. 54,582 
72,113} 61,112 
71,522} 60,271 
88,758} 65,374 
21,010] 68,489 
98,791; 74,776 
101,355] 82,417 
113,412] 89,401 
119,041] 100,515 
130,499} ~ 105,364 
139,782} 105,852 
- 144,650} 107,880 
152,430] 110,928 
157,392] 115, 125 
157,207} 119,084 
161,658] 123,480 


984 
1,367 
5,135 
6,227 
8, 610 
9,254 

15,335 


’ 16,627 


17,071 
18,871 
19,809 
20,459 
23,473 
25, 662 
28,423 
32,517 
43,072 
49,090 
52,494 
50,880 
52,577 
54,748 
56, 692 
59,791 


68,597) 


75,528 
77,752 
79, 262 
82,721 
85,293 
88,306 
91,760 
94,410 


Canada. 


- 


669, 000 
704,000 
705,000 
724,171 


743,496 


+- 


A 


754,060 


783, 584 
815,449 
849,344 
870,801 


969,380 — 


1,041,108 
1,111,075 
1,140,793 


1,141,065 — 


1,107,467 
1,179,513 
1,237,146 
1,335, 454 
1,425, 532 
1,458, 266 


1,506,698 


1,524,665 
1,547,992 
1,582,334 
1,619,542 


—_—_—_—_———— eee 
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4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 
Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1929, or Latest Year Reported. 


Number of Pupils in High 


Number of Pupils Attending School Grades (included in 


General Schools. Total, General Schools). 
Name of City. 
Average 
Boys. Girls. Total. | Attend- Boys. Girls. Total. 
ance. 


Montreal, Queliccecreeee 3 
‘TBEOBLO MONG scot «dasha re ccan 
Wanniper Manos: ecevis Penn. 
Wamcouver BC.) 2.4. 0c. vase: 
Lalsheewltrorsea @, \vaegan op amaneene aeoee 


Ottawa, Ont.... Sh Lee CI 
MiebeexQueten. oo. sa. 
Relea PATUAR cc cic. cae 


71,271 71,988 | 148,259 | 116,609 = = = 
60,880 57,835 | 118,715 84,893 5,309 4,302 10,424? 
21,036 20,474 41,510 390,393 2,699 2,926 5, 625 
19,926 19,577 39,503 33,727 3,377 3,614 6,991 
15,031 14,488 29,519 22,781 992 881 2,153 2 


12,836 12,467 25,303 19, 968 1,264 1,028 2,711? 
11,527 12,497 24,024 20,114 = = = 
8,591 8,613 17, 204 14,090 1,262 1, 669 2,931 


MEO O MS MCE oe coe ciabs eos ao tise 7,034 6, 823 13, 857 11,018 853 995 2,030? 
Edmonton, Alta............:. 8,678 9,404 18,082 15,048 1,313 1,918 3,231 
Hla lifaxceNese Aece. 4. de a5 . Tek 6,134 6,056 12,190 9,746 544 693 1,237 
Baintaonn, Nebo. 5). =... ents 4,530 4,855 9,385 8,177 376 553 - 929 
Bicwmemg Cr. oe a 3,200 3,105 6,305 5, 488 704 663 1,367 
IWANGSIOT ONG acces oe cae os 8,037 7,445 15,482 11,113 568 486 1,056 2 
Pemiaisask Foch. eee 5, 676 5,740 11,416 = 892 1,020 1,912 


IBTantiGra On, sc... shee 3,374 3, 248 6,622 5,194 349 372 7562 
Saskatoon, Sask.............. 4,896 5,120 10,016 ~ 806 1,085 1,891 
PVCUGV ACN. 9, secicle siete sate cess 2,969 2,899 5, 868 4,850 363 304 667 
f EGigr cl etsy 1c og, G10 ane eae ee 3,078 3,064 6,142 4,784 225 241 4952 
Kaneston, Ont=....0-40.... 2584 2,308 2,306 4,614 3,610 338 328 666 - 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 3,050 3,056 6,106 4,629 274 323 6062 
Peterborough, Onte. =... 43 2,604 DR LH 5,131 3,978 208 185 6822 
Fort William, Ont............ 3,366 3,422 6,788 5,547 305 328 7132 
St. Catharines, Ont........... 2,759 2,842 5,601 4,303 296 340 636 
Moose Jaw, Sask............. 3,021 3,040 6,061 - 433 582 1,015 
Cuelplas Ont mse Re 2: Io, 2,239 2,066 4,305 3,363 280 261 541 
Wioncton aN Bas. wskases £942 2,190 2,119 4,309 3, 705 197 226 423 
Glace Bay; INGO Jsiens. 2s! 2,529 2,564 5, 093 3,960 121 212 aod 
Siratiordy OMtr. 22). cence ke 2,057 1,929 3,986 3,169 319 262 581 
St. Thomas, (Ont )..200.2.0e% 1,746 1,741 3,487 2,646 211 225 4932 
IBrondeny, Manes. jseceek... om 1,989 1,982 3,971 3,180 262 270 532 
Port Actnur, Onte se. 3.05 2,316 2,269 4,585 3,602 179 232 411 
Darn tOUtes sense ck es cheat 1,908 1,758 3, 666 2,807 245 232 5232 
Niagara Falls, Ont........... 2,045 1,916 3,961 3,044 213 140 353 
New Westminster, B.C....... 1, 883 1,866 3,699 3,147 398 454 852 
Chatisamin ONG sctron ste atccavet rine 1,822 1,767 3,589 2,588 259 240 499 
GAG MO Mtn Seco M Rees 1,557 1523 3,080 2,369 199 238 427 
St. Boniface, Man............ 930 1,028 1,958 1545 70 110 180 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 1,186 988 2,174 1,837 94 123 213 
Belleville; Ontis : pss: eres oes 1,504 1,421 2,925 2,241 187 241 428 
Owen Sound, Ont..... ....... 1,377 1,308 2,685 2,288 181 194 3892 
Oahranyra a Cts ler tsi in 3 6 2,608 2,417 5,025 3. 00S 332 188 520 
eth bridges Alta ge 22 12s... 1,509 1,587 3,096 2,608 231 327 558 
North Bay. Ont. 2.0 i... sos i 1,943 1,884 3,827 3,085 203 148 351 
Welland Ont..065 aieeit ccs ous 1,341 1,246 2,587 1,996 167 133 300 
procwulleOnt.2 rye us ie 1,009 1,038 2,047 1,682 229 235 464 


1Primary schools including Protestant high schools, 1928. The high school enrolment is not given 
because it would not be complete without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and 
independent classical schools and of the normal schools. 2The figures by sex represent high schools and 
collegiate institutes only; the totals include pupils in fifth classes. 


Secondary Education. 


In the past quarter of a century the number of 
pupils of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great abso- 
lute increase as well as a large increase relative to the number in elementary 
erades. The available statistics are given by years in Table 5, and show that in 
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each of the provinces and in every year the number of girls in the secondary 
grades has exceeded the number of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures be- 
tween 1915 and 1917 is due in part to the change in the statistical year from the 
calendar year to the natural school year from September to June. 


5.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Numbers of Boys and 
Girls Doing Work of Secondary Grade in each of Seven Provinces, 1991-1929.1 


‘ N.S N.B.3 Ontario Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. BC 
ear. — | | | | 
G B G B G B G. B G B G B G 

1901 - - - — |10,869}11, 654 - - - - ~ - 215} 369 
Cee ae - ~ = — |11,629)12, 843 ~ - - - - - 313 471 
NODS eee 5 - - - — |11,988)13, 734 - - - - - - 316 540 
1904 2% 2,496] 4,499 - — 112, 718)14,991 = - _ - = - 381 600 
TODD We. ce bon (o2|0 4-004 - — }13,035)15, 626 - - - - - - 433] 657 
1906128 37. 2,775] 4,864 - — 113, 336/16, 056 - - - - - - 412 763 
QO Gee eae 2,792) 4,854 - — 113, 799)16, 532 - - - - - - 432 823 
1908. cack 2,985) 4,928 - — |14,731/17,181 - - 335 399 ~ - 613 857 
1909) es oe 3,076} 5,048 - — |15,776)17,325 - - 504 643 - - 812 997 
152) A 8,181) 5,476 - — |15,196/17,416 - = 623 804 - - 919} 1,122 
NOT ene t 3,211] 5,463 - — |17,073|20, 907 - - 766 927 - ~ 940} 1,048 
ACS) We ea a SR DAN REG - — |17,345/21,.022 ~ - 885} 1,129 - - 973| 1,178 
OWS 6 aan e 3,175) 5,461 - — 117, 718/21, 572 ~ — | 1,028) 1,326 - - | 1,232] 1,448 
TON ok 3,216) 5,687 - — |19,475}23, 060 - — | 1,034] 1,622 - — | 1,414} 1,593 
TONS 72. oe 3,436] 6,041 - — |20,508|24,718 - — | 1,545} 2,038 - - | 1,844] 2,068 
WONG. oe) Fe 3,466) 6,260 - - - - - -— | 1,566} 2,283 - — | 2,260] 2,510 
LOL eee 3,051] 6,037 - — 114,318)19, 597 - -— | 1,445) 2,441 ~ — | 2,074| 2,767 
NOUS: Vk 3,082] 6,115 - — 113, 342/19, 859 - — | 1,523] 2,561 - -— | 2,151] 2,999 
LOLO . Sepe oe 3,024! 6,114 - — 115, 095/20, 643 - — | 1,910) 2,841 - — | 2,392] 3,414 
G20 ee nk Bole) OflZs - ~— |16, 682/21, 480 - - | 2,492] 3,425 -- — | 3,826) 3,810 
O21 Foes oe 3,425] 6,280 - — |17,525}22, 426] 3,524) 5,091) 2,494] 3,423] 3,088] 4,421) 3,093) 4,166 
VRE Pier, Se 4,202) 6,937 ~ — |21,408)25, 502 ~ — | 2,423) 3,204] 4,707] 6,055] 3,788] 4,846 
AC dena ee ATs Coue - — |24,708/28,700| 5,367} 7,242) 5,519} 8,028) 5,286) 6,976) 4,046) 5,174 
1h ae 4,415) 7,217] 1,363] 2,074|26,417/31, 183 - — | 6,604] 9,410) 5,877] 7,569] 4,380] 5,509 
T9267 eke 4,696] 7,157) 1,498] 2,171)28, 804/33, 857 - ~ | 7,255/10,171| 6,321) 8,392] 4,711] 5,886 
CUE 4,605| 7,343] 1,535) 2, 264/29, 281134,175| 5,560} 7,991] 8,140/11,361| 6,658] 7,795) 5,306) 6,473 
1920 ace 4,498] 7,472] 1,561] 2,474/29, 1872/33 8672 - — | 8,315]11, 721] 6,846) 9,642] 6,308] 7,545 
1028s 4,633] 7,483} 1,637] 2,490/31,000 |34,8842| 5,665| 8,498} 8,497/12,405] 7,614/10,604| 7,494] 8,865 
1929 i348 4,809} 7,722) 1,600) 2,544/31,8282/35,1252] 6,458] 8,626] 9,197/13,397| 8,089)11,344] 9,350)10,661 


11924—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 719-1,113; 1925—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 659-1,087; 1926—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 


733-1,098; 1927—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 648-1,104; 1928—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 517-1,014; 1929—P.E.I., inc. 
P.W:C., 592-1,017. 2Includes the pupils of continuation schools, high schools and collegiate institutes 
only. In 1928-29 in all secondary grades reported there were approximately 45,652 boys and 52,181 girls. 
These included full-time day vocational, public and separate schools. The figures in the tables are for 
comparative purposes confined to continuation and high schools and collegiate institutes. 3The figures 
given for New Brunswick are approximate. 


Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades. 


The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the provincially-controlled schools are settled by the curri- 
culum, but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different 
types of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics of the subjects 
taken by pupils in secondary grades in 1929, available for six provinces, are pre- 
sented in Table 6, showing among other things the small number of pupils taking 
Greek and German and the high proportion studying French and Latin. Tables 
on pp. 45-55 of the “ Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1929” show in detail! 
the changes in the subjects chosen by secondary grade pupils in the different 
provinces in recent years. 
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6.—Provincially Controlled Schools in Canada: Numbers of Pupils Taking Certain 
Secondary Grade Subjects in each of Six Provinces, 1929. 


Norr.—The numbers taking the listed subjects include all pupils of secondary grade in N.S.; secondary 
pupils enrolled during the second term in N.B.; pupils in secondary schools only (not including secondary 
pupils in other than secondary schools) in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
totals show the total enrolment in the schools represented. 


New British 


: Nova : Saskat- 
Subject. : Bruns- | Ontario. Alberta. Col- Total. 
Scotia. a chewan. hit 

HER ZHSH hreaieate rents os kes os ce Pye a Salad 83 , 350 6,231 8,811 20,011 134,251 
PAISCOPR VE te et eda a ask 6 6 ace 3,967! } 3 707 22,061! 6, 0882 8,1542) 17,319 61,296 
(TOOPT ADR a oe 55 ich saa bs siete 3,820 : 34, 804 3,613 1,492 4,489 48,218 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.. 5,259 2,811 37,778 4,316 1,783 15,444 67,391 
PUP OSTA Sek tele ee sins «ke a atene 11,903 3,615 47,917 pHi 7,179 15,050 91,391 
GeOmetryisin sais. cbedowes 6,292 3, 624 34, 752 5,404 6,118 12,424 68,614 
LAP ONOMEE Ve os ats ct aces on 2,600 154 4,086 949 772 391 8,952 
PEOR GIS vars cas aivs choo es: 9,802 3,530 62,994 4,916 5,992 12,901 100, 135 
PATH SIe eee ai. cotta - - 259 - - ~ 259 
NGM AN ace cere siete Secse re ei: 692 - 2,148 125 191 52 3,208 
d (Gi Hh Paes, spbenbe plac ce gales Se 5,679 2,789 50,637 3, 833 3,486 6, 932 73,356 
Greek ste oe he on oaued 27 22 412 15 = 34 510 
Zoology eee ere tees eee rerereees * of 11 ’ 278 } 499 as a 1 1 ’ 777 
NSO URW Ro cede ons syeccive os SD, 2,551 14,490 - 188 20,349 
Ghenuserystc ces keke wee ive 6,113 1,538 14,522 2,140 1,894 5,998 32,205 
PY BICKER Seas nak aren ents. occ 294 1,421 19, 667 1,917 ot 3,564 29,400 
Bookkeeping... 2. ...s......:. - 395 13,137 883 740 5,802 20,957 
SCOROLEAD Vc 5 bert ie acs 6 se sears = - 15,386 953 811 2,779 19,929 
STA NENG AS AOD ee = - 15,550 939 813 3,615 20,917 
Business Law, etc............ - - 4,224 794 25 1,118 6,161 
INTO yes oie iyedlale Pua SiR IR as 4,388 816 13,161 1,374 2,042 8, 252 30,033 
Physical Culture....,...2..-- - - - 4,93) 6,625 8,228 19,783 
PNET ICUILUTO hie ticles et ek - = 8,917 853 795 516 11,081 
Manual Training.............. - ~ 8,073 894 72 - 9,039 
Household Science........... - = 4,503 1,073 71 - 5,647 
Elementary Science.......... - - - , 948 3,381 - 6,329 
LVI ao LE ere AER ee - ~ 234 1,419 303 3, 750 5,706 
MINTER OL rset a cccte cs ees 6 ~ - ~ 1,332 876 - 2,208 
PHY siOlogyer..Steide ds Bake BO ~ 1, 434 - 3,960 - 3,576 8,970 

Totals, Pupils....... 12,531 3,730 90,1253 7,361 10,738 20,011 144,503 


1Canadian History. 
2A pproximate. 
3Including continuation and high schools, collegiate institutes, and day vocational full-time pupils. 


Teaching Staffs.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staffs of Canadian 
schools consisted in 1929 of 68,888 teachers, 13,490 males and 55,398 females. 
Tables on pp. 73-81 of the “ Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1929” » 
deal in detail with the classification of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and 
the teaching experience. Table 7 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, 
as far as available. 


7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1928-1929, or Latest 
. Year Reported. 


Province and Class of Male. |Female. Province and Class of Male. |Female. 
Certificate. Certificate. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island, 1929— 
PIGS TCLASS Cych ces ce sinkstas Oe 818 634 |New Brunswick, 1929— 
SPC ORCC laSS oa seras/ ds seats. « « 549 AOD leetdrst Clasgeey Wd. n Ae ole d ay alee 1,242 945 
ROR CLASS ON non on, a a. cisia 460 408 DP CONGNOLASS Eo etic cates SadekeiGstoi, 762 666 
shirdiclasse esse tance. coe 534 519 
Nova Scotia, 1929— Superior schools..............: 1,382 


PG HOGIS Se realets ca chrde eaten ox 721 Grammar schools............. 2,042 
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7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1928-1929, or Latest 
Year Reported—concluded. 


Province and Class of Male. |Female. Province and Class of Male. |Female. 
Certificate. Certificate. 
Quebec, 1928— $ $ Saskatchewan, 19291— $ $ 

Religious teachers............. 559 378 Rural schools— 

Lay teachers— Hirstclassure 20 ec. 1 eee 1,174 1, Oa% 
Catholic schools’... ... 4. .4. 1,552 387 wocondrelags ams, ofan. ieee 1,132 1,036 
Protestant schools........... 2,351 1,068 Third class. . afin warn: heer 1,053 1,003 
Catholic and Protestant GR ORS gee OO Se nie eee nie s 1,041 1,093 

schoolisiinia rhea boom 1,724 526 INUNGASSOS' > cae ber arneen: 112304) 1041 

; Cities, towns and villages— 

Ontario, 1928— HIT StiClASs sa een 1,768 1,245 

Public schools— Second classes. eas. 2eseea- 1,858 1,130 
Reral: AOE. EES Boe 1,165 980 TRIG Css ye tee ee BFAD MN oll Ne 
City. Pee eae een ee 2,381 1,474 ObphSrsh be ea 6 Pence ee - ~ 
OW! Oh Bt ae SOR Bode 1,851 1,061 Allelasses e800... ne ieee 1,642 Tae 
Willaceaeecnt 0). eee bo e 1S8Gnlee 1, Oot 

Separate schools— Alberta, 1929— 

LS a OS Re Ee 978 889 Birsticlags ems. 4.08 haem 1,671 1, 234 
City Tee ENN cls te 896 713 Second class 35. 9. Luh eee 1-OT6s eater he 
Town RE Ee SO es 5 on 973 667 Hrhind Claseient ts .4 58) eon enees 1,062 1,010 
VANARD eh actors ch seis wes de - 807 || Permit and p2nding?........... 1,000 967 

Total public and separate...... 1, 646edOSOoF “Specialist: #2 an. koe eee 2,504 | 2,008 

High schools and collegiate British Columbia, 1929— 

institutes, 1928— HHishischools ssi. peere tae 2,476 
Principals Hei, Sea PA Pee em 3,190 Cities, 5b. GRe ee. totes ee ee fee 
Assistaiital.0....\. 24 et 2,674 | 2,145 || Rural municipalities........... 1,211 

Continuation schools, 19283— Rural and assisted. (2 j20..'.2%7 1,106 
Principaley a.” ...2/ Abe... 1, 783 NT) SChoolesaiaeees. 2 eee. oe 1,466 
ASSIS tAUUS. Or amt eee: 15375, ed 00 
1In Saskatchewan, only elementary school teachers are included. 2Teachers with certificates from 

other provinces. Teachers engaged for 1928-29. 


Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1928-29 is given in Table 108 of the “ Annual Survey of 
Education in Canada, 1929”. A summary of the number of teachers in training 
in each year from 1902 to 1929 is furnished by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training 
in Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1952-1929.! 


Year. P.EI | N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |Total. 
LOD ater. tent Moker rete seca melee nae - 182 269 420} 1,922 320 - - -— | 3,113 
QBs Wepctees Soc aetectnsn tans yore Ree teal ante - 145 224 460| 1,861 319 - ~ — | 3,009 
T9O4 08 WS oe Be Fn cis oe het eae - 191 288 392) 1,592 390 - - — | 2,853 
TOO S289 455.4 eRe. eee ae eee - 148 285 416} 1,685 491 - - — | 3,025 
TOO Fs... eeckkchel onmets cee cheek tote thems tke - 154 307 423] 2,286 476 188 102 — | 3,936 
1908 Ferra dg Feet Pa RAG ora cremate - 161 334 526] 1,788 410 229 140 - | 3,588 
LO OD ease 55st Seater Ge Bk apart anepae Gh acre aed = 215 343 715| 1,410 448 411}- 182 -— | 3,724 
TOV OR sir orcetatacasarsiorere aaiear ceercens Grane eee - 260 358 787| 1,510 503 447 218 — | 4,083 
PO Vili. Pen nreg tery fh Ace, chat Shane os Reet = 268 370 840} 1,474 628 241 248 - | 4,069 
QLD AG. Mink ntye tetaye, deus ene tame eee cimeeae a - 293 376 836] 1,513 - 580 278 — | 3,876 
LOLS IES VOR eee hes CHP ae ees = 302 358] 1,088] 1,436 529 643 292 — | 4,648 
1 GS) EE eae eerie aR nt a inn ES ai - 318 357| 1,270} 1,563 581 886 364 ~ | 5,339 
L915 hater ere cr Ta eS ree - 355 BOL | Meotoleleaoe 672] 1,222 601) - | 5,938 
3 ho KOS ean mri orien crepe ees ach. omtacrn = 388 372| 1,357) 1,819 737 911 438 - | 6,022 
OUD WE ae te ee ene, ean Dice ln Rape ery - 263 372} 1,361] 1,438 599] 1,081 358]. 335] 5,807 
LOUS Gg, WAR. ates Pree. cath ane ee, Ls 260 287| 1,339] 1,676 513 621 488 365| 5,549 
LOT er cee rie ci otra orale susie once - 255 263] 1,223) 1,659 554! 1,058 598 425| 6,035 
1920 )...5-55.5 Sek a Rapdec te seam e ok 220 228 263] 1,502} 1,959 593 723 694 404} 6,586 
QQ Sse Poe ante Oe SOOT 241 241 QVGind stolen oe. 642 899 892 377| 7,105 
1A PAN TRESS CES RS SRG Stee CN 341 356 358} 1,389] 2,684 790} 1,462 760 685] 8,825 
NODS AT 7, SOR crevasse, ome 347 353 451) 1,555) 3,131 637] 1,571] 1,033 672| 9,750 
LO DAN Te PRU ce toce Clee oil Gaute eee ote 338 383 442) 1,623) 3,392 695) 1,621 616 039} 9,749 
POD Dae Sirtate crise tere. ere oe eve Ramee 297 412 430] 1,771} 2,611 695} 1,702 631 563| 9,112 
1926 Reece eA. dt ren parole meee ee 299 329 424) 1,854] 2,786 636] 1,655 739 453} 9,175 
TOD rol Nee nerare ne opece ait teers 243 300) ~ 344) 1,884) 2,441 626) 1,514 712 335] 8,399 
ORS eae ee ter tatters cote crcinete aheteens 294 282 321} 1,950] 2,679 614) 1,458 765 375| 8,738 
UPAR. ocie h Aetaere Caster 6 ore 324 254 345! 1,921] 1,734 536| 2,677 774 339! 8,904 


1The data for 1997 are incomparable and have been omitted. In recent years several universities 
have addel teacher training departments, in most cases for university graduates who are trained for 
teaching positions in the secondary schools. These are not all included in the figures. 
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Receipts and Expenditures.—The total receipts and expenditures of the 
provincially-controlled schools of the different provinces are published for recent 
years in Table 9. Figures for the receipts in British Columbia and for ex- 
penditures in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Quebec 


are not available. 


§9.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1922-29.1 
P.E.I.2A~—Receipts. N.S.2—Receipts. 
Year. 
Govt. Local Total Govt. Municipal Local Total 
Grants. |Assessment.| Receipts. Grants. Funds. |Assessment.| Receipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
POZO LIS eke 271,103 157,766 428, 869 616,389 502,804 QLOZT ROLL 3,646,570 
PO2S EE te. heeae 296, 836 202,714 496, 550 649, 363 525,114 2,313, 460 3,487,937 
MODS st Pe 279,898 169,949 449, 847 638 , 593 523,913 2,428, 832 3,591,338 
1028 ees Aes. 285, 102 167,597 452,699 648, 648 524,037 29225208 3,704,940 
WOZD avec certs sre 283 , 022 171,649 454, 671 653, 734 523, 738 2,393,155 3,570, 627 
AOD ere Ree ns 284,313 174, 164 458,477 688, 081 524,196 2,083, 125 3,605,401 
DOOR Rie cetera tac 294,037 179,004 473,041 752, 858 523, 967 2,504,390 3,781,215 
TODO eos cane 297,369 187,769! 485,138 875,007 523,762 2,549,461 3,948, 230 
N.B2—Receipts. Que.2— Receipts. 
wear Govt. Municipal Local Total Govt. eee ee Total 
Grants. Funds. |Assessment.| Receipts. Grants. S Receipts. 
ources. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
(AUIS See tt a 381,075 195,948 2,080,023 2,657,046 2,604,409] 21,367,788) 23,972,197 
MOD BEER Gi chore 386, 883 204,103 2,083,391 2,674,377 8,261,111] 22,135,157) 25,396,268 
OZER as Lee 403, 454 213, 836 2,102,937 2,720, 227 3,776,674| 24,141,064) 27,917,738 
OD AVE Oo ccin ise 400,059 211,885 2,736, 430 3,348,374 8,771,317| 25,209,251) 28,980,568 
PD OP os cans sees 425,181 213,066 2,263 , 082 2,901,329 3,799,545! 25,016,895} 28,816,440 
NOD Toten tee 445,014 212,350 2,413,951 3,071,315 3,983,753| 25,828,854] 29,807,607 
LEAS Ree 5B 471,759 212,616 2,337, 740 3,022,115 4,152,312] 26,729,566] 30,881,878 
OO ats, Seda 478, 964 227,728 2,361,978 3,068, 670) - - = 
Ontarro—Receipts. 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Year a oe Clergy a a Grend 
. ovt. oca serve Fun ovt. otal. 
Grants. |Assessment.] and Other Total Grants. Total 
- Sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AUD De news byes Sawr< 2,976,712} 22,842,180} 12,805,773] 38,624,665 1,063,323) 11,608,199) 50,232,864 
1 4 ae ae a a 3,266,584] 23,855,879) 16,460,831) 438,583,294 1,112,292} 138,856,252] 57,439,546 
OD aos icles «bts 3,392,552} 24,113,034} 12,630,296) 40,135,882 1,219,260} 13,558,098) 53,693,980 
Wa iseeee wots 8 Sia.s 3,401,863) 24,690,293) 12,670,626) 40,762,782 1,319,737} 13,261,826] 54,024,608 
WG icctocsea ees 3,345,308; 24,534,710) 14,223,076) 42,133,094 1,429,322} 13,780,410) 55,913,504 
LOO eet ie: 265122 3,404, oa 25,621,542) 12,559,917} 41,586,106 1,533,930} 15,957,378] 57,543,484 
PAS Bel ars v4 3,508,408! 26,159,067! 13,128,485] 42,795,960 1,594,070] 17,811,614! 60,607,574 
Ontario—Expenditure. 
Elementary Schools. 
Year. Secondary Grand 
 tacpe Sites, etc. taper ey Rents, etc. Total. Schools. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ED Der eae Sty 16,690,982 6, 284, 139 480, 483 8,465,280] 31,920,884 9,495,920) 41,416,804 
HODOuramc aiiese es 17,534, 704 7,497,509 504,670] 10,321,472] 35,858,355} 12,176,209) 48,034,564 
WO Orem haa Ss 18,105, 568 4,408,473 518 ,989 9,977,034] 33,010,064) 12,020,621] 45,030,685 
AU pOwati wisstie % | 18,569,110 4,042,896 504,923} 10,181,188] 33,298,117} 12,356,796] 45,655,613 
Ht On acms acs seu <x 18,604, 257 4,275,726 499,088! 11,394,979] 34,774,050) 11,721,170) 46,495,220 
OCT L at seat iins ork 19,006,316 4,011,025 532,127] 11,249,702] 34,799,170) 13,711,045} 48,510,215 
OZR eters deve wins 19,490, 562 3,821,743 537,116] 11,645,816] 35,495,237) 16,894,437} 52,389,674 


 1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. The latest figures for Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta are for 1928. . , ; 
2Figures for Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Erunswick and Quebec do not include expenditures. 
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9. CePAeR Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure, by 


Provinces, 1922-29'—continued. 


Mantrospa—Receipts. 
a 


Balance 
Year. Legislative |} Municipal Promissory from 
Grants. Taxes. Debentures. Notes. Sundries. Previous Total 
Years. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
192 2 cctersie sts 1,058,292) 7,991,517; 1,832,134 2,613,709 242,840 563,183] 14,301,675 
NU a nae rea ae 1,011,048 8,173,986 314,519 3,135,722 308, 438 894,229} 13,837,943 
1924 eth hae 1,096,010 7,468,737 812,787 1, 786,188 220, 704 752,990} 12,137,416 
1925 2st erciwr 1,310,067 7,283,360 677,015 1,335, 695 185,109 833,930} 11,625,936 
1926 Sets. roses 1,091,151 7,302,044 402,504 1,010, 958 190,002 955,802} 10,952,462 
TODA octane 1,110,575 7,365, 798 369,721 1,090,556 275,718 960,332} 11,172,700 
10S Re Se 1,191,924 7,555,561 568, 937 854, 367 230,025 918,915} 11,319,729 
1L929R 8s re. ER 1,208,809] 7,611,029 408, 897 877,474 186,088 911,043} 11,203,340 
Manitopa—Expenditure. 
, Revairs | Secretary- 
Year. i aphoeey sAMiLGINS: Fuel, ete and Treasurers’ 
: Caretaking.| Salaries. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1022 Mier c Ae RUT cnet ease ce oe ae eroae 5,016, 903 1,947,527 512,016 746, 642 140,414 
LOD Sia2e eaay cis Brosh estle nest oo a cheno ae deteereepeva soda 2s 5,081,809} 1,276,288 433 , 882 659, 134 146,797, 
LOD A Belen hg te ses NN 6, lm ANNs te Ahr ROR es eset ee 4,849,712 726,585 410, 680 624,455 131,929 
DOD Dyes eR ake ERTS te Pe ARNE. Ane ae 4, 838, 723 269, 892 318, 804 769,435 150, 783 
LOD OR eh Pet te Ca Eek RSE. ee ee 4,914, 087 419,047 242,542 782,226 164, 403 
102 Fi) EOS AE AT Bi. | PA Moe. gee 4,984,111 718,348 396,217 658, 723 223 , 287 
2S) ie Me eee octet <i Se 5, 063, 926 597,183 415,257 684,528 203 , 226 
1 O20 te Ay, AMS ES, Rae ee Oe eS 5, 167, 687 683 , 747 385, 406 693,074 171, 882 
Principal Interest Promis- Other 
Year. of on sory Exxpen- Total 
Debentures.|Debentures.}| Notes ditures. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LODO rnc oe oS oe eee ee 485,365 610,418) 2,666,484 1,439,055] 13,564,824 
nS ea iy Se ntl ak SHEN CO yrs sien 2 Hin has 596, 878 625,196 2,789,178 1,390,092} 12,999,254 
LOD x eee ttn ts ee Se OE ey eee ea eR 378,176 678,079 2,364,476 1,120,003} 11,284,095 
LODO Br Re a SLE cre Te ate 585, 796 737,070} 2,123,882 876,942} 10,671,328 
AG ZO eee... cack eaiens ach ake We toe ans 605, 920 681, 643 1,188,854 995,238 9,993,961 
NOD Tick a tere Heere oh eps ete Sic recente evans ore ake Oasys 613, 671 683 , 883 1,067,836 903,400] 10,249,476 
LOZ Baki eno chia Rte ee i sec ante cen oe a> home 633 , 097 683,714 1,178, 688 925,077) 10,384,696 
G29) dase ots ouseetiva eres fre oh ctsrarme eames nor ney 639,916 684, 765 982,903 996,925) 10,406,305 
SASKATCHEWAN—Receipts. 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. || 
Grand 
Year. Local 
Govt Deben- Other Govt. Total 
Grants Assess- tures. Sources. Total Grants. Total. 
ments. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ e 
O22. es. sh. eee 1,779, 228]10,090,401) 631,219) 2,026,838/14,527,686] 191,912}  601,130//15, 128,816 
LO2St es ae oa 1, 620, 803}10, 101,291 810,858] 1,922, 923/14, 455, 875 WH eS 8 639, 704//15, 095,579 
py eet one aie ne 1,850, 403] 10,015, 774 551,834] 1,820, 432/14, 234,445 224, 257 657, 333/14, 891, 778 
1025: ee ss. thee ep 1,913, 643/10, 063,559 720,272) 1,927, 253/14, 624, 727 216,102 664, 181/15, 288, 908 
NO2Gi02 355... Wee. Le 2,033, 761)10, 229, 432 883,695} 1,809, 126/14, 956,014 231,720 739, 143/15, 695, 157 
OZER BS cc ochtdet b 2,141, 290/10,415,005] 1,300,862) 2,133,815/15, 990,972 199, 246 760, 776/16, 751, 748 
AO2S fee. 62 2,193, 889/10, 874,672) 1,217,825] 1,981, 025/16, 267,411 208, 732 778, 302/17, 045, 713 


1For other years back to 1931, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. The latest figures for Ontario, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta are for 1928. 
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9.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure, by 
Provinces, 1922-29!'—concluded. 


SASKATCHEWAN—EXxpenditure. 


- Elementary Schools. 


Secondary Schools. 


Year. th a Raa mone Other Total re Grand 
eachers’ eben- renewals gs. . . eachers’ Total 
Salaries. | tures an an cpihirg eaaeen Salaries. Total. 
interest). Grounds. ; sag 
$ $ $ $ $ $- $ $ $ 
1922....| 6,812,680] 1,379,574) 2,026,119] 1,153,081] 2,840,545/14,211,999)) 410,437} 707,804/114,919, 803 
1923....| 6,737,772] 1,518,266] 1,767,226] 1,362,975] 2,960,032/14,346,271]] 429,200)  806,365115, 152,636 
1924....| 6,830,764] 1,471,020} 1,611,562] 1,202,530] 2,946,013)14,061,889/| 449,096}  699,279]14, 761,168 
1925....| 6,828,428] 1,481,450] 1,577,795] 1,320,091] 3,083,072|14,290,836)| 459,630] 690, 247/14, 981,083 
1926....} 6,957,331] 1,428,945] 1,571,714] 1,629,230] 3,202, 636/14, 789,856) 480,763} 710,521115,500,477 
1927....| 7,184,460] 1,459,629] 1,815,173) 2,116,041] 3,342,.366/15,917,669] 508,772)  843,179|117, 269,620 
1928....] 7,484, 752} 1,526,298] 1,670,769] 2,231,260] 3,501, 765/16,414, 844) 539,105} 797,373)17, 212,217 
ALBERTA— Receipts. 
Year Govt. Meee Deben- Notes Other Total 
; Grants. beanie tures. Sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OP Pa oot ah 2 Ses erie 1,241,518} 7,475,582) 1,262,120) 2,232,254 216,998} 12,428,472 
TOZS Te Oe. eta ebelay hoe. 1,117,023) 8,282,650 449,376 1,928,153 260,192} 12,037,394 
DOD Ay oy ae Sonera. . AA 1,054, 733 327,327 493,989] 1,267,787 345,395) 11,489,231 
LOO BT Pa eRe ec ediGak ns wits 1,084,87S| 8,197,098 357, 103 1,130,357 364,954] 11,134,391 
ey ae SO ee sty Oe re 1,137,638} 8,241,715 573,401 1,058,121 320,363} 11,331,238 
LO pet Sas ets gee gears s 1,218,573} 8,901,979 503, 130 967,530 333,931] 11,925,143 
LODE 4 Ben Be ALG, 3 1,321,158! 9,279,494! 1,097,006! 1,241,062 291,368! 13,330,688 
ALBERTA—E:xpenditure. 
’ : ’ Other Total 
Year qeichers earels Debentures.}| Notes. Buildings. | Expendi- Expendi- 
ture ture. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOD 2a Mees... 5, 428, 826 283 , 873 1,183,983] 2,457,356 999,787) 2,004,543) 12,358,371 
1923. 5,411, 487 281,680} 1,213,110} 2,190,676 830, 895 1,935,719] 11,863,567 
1 te eerie oes 5, 443, 248 305,914 1, 273, 607 1,727,405 703,495 2,000,837) 11,458,596 
19204 oss 5,477, 156 276,519} 1,225,741 1, 269, 913 630,377) 1,947,084) 10,826,790 
1926 hess cates 5,640, 219 332,467} 1,226,350} 1,173,582 839,841] 2,067,654) 11,280,113 
LOD Tek okra ct 5, 899, 839 Sos eo] ae oth 234 1,278, 206 980,704) 2,005,890} 11,707,988 
POLK Irate scien 6, 243,085 357,525! 1, 228, 138 1,170,050! 1,806,269! 2,231,799! 13,036,866 
British Corumstat—Expenditure. 
Local Assessments. Dees 
rovincia 
Year. Rural Other Govern- ee 
Cities. Municip- Racal Total ment. 
; alities. ; 
$ $ $ ae $ $ 
AVE GARR RES, On ae a - - = 4,691,840} 3,141,73883| 7,833,5788 
TVRs. eae IS en aioe Sy AiO OtLs LAC 354,421) 4,453,323] 3,176,686} 7,630,0093 
DORA Germs oho’ cee We). tae: 3,053,161 1,492,501 477,639} 5,023,301) 3,173,3953) 8,196,696 
1S ees a ee eee ete 2,959,649} 1,694,553 451,216] 5,105,418} 3,223,6713} 8,329,0893 
AORG ite. ee ee AL 6 oak 3,015,092] 1,600,452 479,876] 5,095,420} 3,216,2093} 8,311, 6293 
ROCMNR Sisco s CIM. Mee 3,269,522) 1,992,573 507,662] 5,769,787} 3,402,9413) 9,172,7288 
TOR MMe ri atoda. ook 3,368, 253 1, 843, 283 517,040) 5,728,576} 3,532,5193| 9,261,0958 
eer tt eer 5,806,030} 1,025,482 552,563] 7,384,075} 3,765,921%) 11,149,°963 
1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. The latest figures for Ontario, 


Saskatchewan and Albert, are for 1928. 
2The items for 1922-1928 do not include promissory notes. 
3Including grants to provincial university as follows: 


1922, $445,000; 1923, 


1925, $466,000; 1926, $516,242; 1927, $531,875; 1928, $545,917; 1929, $564, 425, 


‘Figures for British Columbia do not include receipts. 


$446,250; 1924, $458,125; 
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Subsection 2.—Vocational and Technical Education. 


At the opening of the present century training in handicrafts had been in-- 


troduced in the schools of several of the provinces in the form of manual train- 
ing for boys and domestic science for girls. At the same time commercial courses 
were appearing in the secondary school curricula. From these beginnings voca- 
tional courses made rapid strides until in the year 1929 there was one pupil 
following a course in day technical schools for every four in secondary schools 
of general education, while the number in evening technical courses was 50 p.c. 
greater than in day. The courses offered vary widely, not only with the apti- 
tudes of the pupils, but with the industrial characteristics of the areas served 
by the various schools. Household science, commercial and general industrial 
courses are widely offered, while mining, pulp and paper, navigation and other 
definitely specialized classes are held only in the localities of the corresponding 
industries. 

Aid Given by Dominion Government.—While educational administration is 
a matter for the provinces, the Dominion Government, realizing at once the 
weight of the provinces’ burden of educational costs, and the national importance 
of vocational education, has twice during the past two decades supplemented the 
provincial funds available for the furtherance of technical instruction. In 1913 
the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, distributing $10,000,000 in 10 years 
among the provinces for the advancement of agricultural education. In 1919 
a similar sum was voted for technical education, to be divided within 10 years 
among the provinces, approximately in proportion to population, but so as not 
to exceed the sums expended by the provinces toward the same end. At the 
end of the ten-year period only the province of Ontario had earned the whole 
of its share of the grants in question, and by c. 8 of the Statutes of 1929 the other 
eight provinces were granted a further period of five years in which to earn the 
remainder of their respective shares. The total of these balances at Mar. 31, 
1930, was $1,622,113. 

The number of students in institutions for technical education coming with- 
in the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the 
academic years ended June 30, was as follows:—1921, 56,774; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 
70,300; 1924, 79,829: 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682; 1928, 109,008; 1929, 
121,252: 1980, 125,644 (Table 10). . 


10.—Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, by Provinces, School Year 
ended June 30, 1930, with Totals for 1929. 


Number of . 
Municipalities : 
Conducting Number of Teachers. Number of Pupils. 
Classes. 
Province. Corres- Corres- 
Day Even- Day Even- ee Total.|| Day Even- pees Total 
wy Ing: mg: | Depart- OG Depart- 
ment ment 
Prince Edward Island...... 1 4 23 4 - 27|| 1,025 69 — | 1,094 
Novalscotia in. tee eee 1 26 16 56 23 95|| 2,031 2,769 1,925] 6,725 
New Brunswick............ 8 0) 67 91 - 158!| 1, 25¢ 1,899 — | 3,158 
Ciebect*+s. ase eee ae 13 14 145 449 - 594), 5,377) 14,516 — 119,893 
Ontario (1929) er er ee eae 38 59 999 1,399 2,398||26, 730) 41,593 — 168,323 
ANIGOUAe eto Mme ee «he 5 2 101 157 1} 259) 3,058) 3,333 593] 6,984 
Saskatchewan.............- 3) 3 Hille 65 - 116) 1,144 1,701 — | 2,845 
Albertats <oc4 tate aorthecen ee 3 8 104 96 4 204!) 2,577 2,032 235) 4,844 
British Columbia........-. 13 45), 160 261 9} 480) 4,887] 6,671 220) 11, 778 
Totals, 1930!............ 85} 170) 1,676) 2,568 37| 4,281/48,088) 74,588]  2,973/125,644 
Totals, 1929............ 89 ! 192] 1,694] 2,666 29| 4,389145,617| 73,8771 1,4471121,252 


f 1These totals include 1929 figures for Ontaria, the 1930 figures not being available at the time of going 
O press. 
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Subsietion) 3.—Higher Education. 


In the statistical tables which foliow, 23 universities and 101 colleges are 
recorded. Of the colleges, 52 are in the province of Quebec, including 24 classical 
colleges and little seminaries, 10 independent, non-subsidized institutions for 
classical education, and 11 others where superior education is given. The “classi- 
eal colleges” and “little seminaries” are officially classed as “ secondary ”’ institu- 
tions, but the meaning of “secondary”, as referring to Catholic education in 
Quebec, includes the provision of a full course in arts, the degrees being con- 
ferred by Laval University or the University of Montreal. 


Universities.—Of the 23 universities, six are provincially-controlled (New 
Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia) ; 
four others are undenominational (Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s and Western) ; 
while the remainder are denominational—St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal and Ottawa representing the Roman Catholic Church; 
King’s, Bishop’s, and Trinity College representing the Church of England; Aca- 
dia and McMaster representing the Baptist Church; and Mount Allison and 
Victoria representing the United Church of Canada. Victoria and Trinity are 
in federation with Toronto and King’s in close association with Dalhousie. 


Colleges. 


Of the 101 colleges recorded a total of 56, in so far as they did 
work of university grade, did only arts work. These 56 included 24 classical 
colleges and little seminaries and 10 independent classical schools in Quebec. 
The remaining 45 included 33 carrying theology, usually as their main work. The 
theological colleges listed in the table, with the religious denominations they 
represent, are as follows:— 


United Church: Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax; United Theological Col- 
lege, Montreal; Emmanuel College, Toronto; Manitoba College, Winnipeg; St. 
Andrew’s College, Saskatoon; St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton; and Union Col- 
lege, Vancouver. Presbyterian: Presbyterian College, Montreal; Knox College, 
Toronto. Roman Catholic: Holy Heart College, Halifax; 11 independent supe- 
rior schools, Que.; St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto; Mt. Carmel College, 
Niagara Falls; Studentat des Redemptoristes, Ottawa. Anglican: Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, Montreal; Wycliffe College, Toronto; Huron College, London; 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg; St. Chad’s College, Regina; Emmanuel College, 
Saskatoon; and Anglican Theological College, Vancouver. Lutheran: Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Seminary, Waterloo, Ont.; Lutheran College and Seminary, 
Saskatoon, Sask. It should also be noted that several of the universities have 
theological faculties. 


Apart from the arts and theological colleges there remain several pro- 
fessional schools, the type of instruction in each being apparent from the name 
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of the institution as it appears in Table 17 below. The most numerous group is 
composed of agricultural colleges, there being five of these. The list of colleges” 
is not exhaustive. Within some of the larger university systems there are in- 
cluded important individual schools which are not mentioned separately, be- 
cause, as a result of their affiliation with the University, their enrolment is 
reported by the latter. (See General Note to Table 17.) The list is intended 
to include all institutions offering a course of instruction of at least two years 
in advance of matriculation, or its equivalent in seminaries where preparatory 
requirements are not definitely expressed in terms of matriculation. 


Registration of Students.—The gross enrolment reported by universities 
was 57,254, by colleges 25.137. It is not uncommon, however, for a student to 
be taking part of his work in a university and part in an affillated collgee— 
hence to be reported by both institutions. After eliminating these duplications the 
net total of students enrolled during the year was found to be 72,152, of whom 
46,354 were males and 25,798 were females. Almost exactly 50 p.c. or 36,038 were 
engaged in work of university standard, z.e., were in courses for which matricula- 
tion is pre-requisite. Of these, 23,543 were men, 12,495 women. Those attending 
the regular full-year session were distributed in the several branches of learning ~ 


as follows :— 


Arts and pure science, 18,200; engineering and applied science 2,787; medi- 
cine 2,763; pedagogy 2,480; philosophy and theology, 2,430; music, 2,010; agri- 
culture 1,266; household science, 1,261; commerce, 1,280; law, 884; public health 
and nursing, 847; pharmacy, 550; dentistry, 452; forestry, 171; veterinary science, 
156; social service, 116; etc. Extra-mural students and short-course students 
numbered 15,638, of whom 4,779 were studying for degrees. 


~ Degrees Conferred.—In the total of 6,772 degrees, licences and diplomas 
granted by universities and colleges, 2,427 or 35:7 p.c. were conferred on women, 
4,345 on men. The most popular degree with both sexes is that of B.A., 1,274 
being received by men, 912 by women. Next in order with men are M.D. 639, 
and B.Sc. 322. 


Financial Statistics.—Total reported assets of universities and colleges 
amounted to $129,080,664. This includes endowments, lands, buildings, equip- 
ment and all other property of the institutions reporting, except in a few cases 
where the value of property was not appraised. Total income for the academic 
year was $15,074,337, of which $2,435,344 was derived from investments or endow- 
ments, $6,383,338 from provincial or municipal grants, $2,969,265 from tuition 
and other fees (excepting board and lodging) paid by the students, and the 
Salance from other or unclassified sources. On the side of expenditure -4°9 p.c. 
was reported as capital expenditure. 
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11.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation and Faculties. 


Norre.—For details of degrees conferred by these universities in 1929, 
Statistics’ Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1929. 


15 cf this chapter. 


Name and Address. 


University of St. Dunstan, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


University of King’s College, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, N.S. ‘ 


Acadia University, Wolfville, 
N.S. 


University of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, Antigonish, N.S. 


University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B 


Mount Allison 
Sackville, N.B. 


University, 


St. Joseph’s University, St. 
Joseph, N.B. 


McGill University, Montreal, 
Que. 


Bishop’s University, Lennox- 
ville, Que. 

Laval University, Quebec, 

Que. 


University of Montreal, Mont- 
real, Que. 


University of Toronto, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


1 Associated with Dalhousie. 
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see pp. 108-111 of the Bureau of 
For summary of degrees conferred, see Table 


Date of— 


orignal | prec 
tion. Charter. 
ISR We 
1789 1802 
1818 1863 
1838 1840 
1855 1909 
1800 - 1860 
1858 1886-1913 
1864 1898 
1821 1852 
1843 1853 
1852 1852 
1878 1920 
1827 1906 


A ffiliation 
with other Universities. 


Faculties or Cub- faculties 
Active in 1929. 


LG Ruel he eenaer oe amen Sey a) ene Arts and Preparatory Arts 
and Commerce. 


Oxford and Cambridge!..|Arts, Science, Theology. 


Oxford and Cambridge... |Arts, Science, Law, Medi- 
cine, Commerce, Dent- 
istry, Engineering, Music 


and Pharmacy. 


Oxford, Dalhousie, McGill|Arts, Science, Engineering, 
and Nova Scotia Tech-| Theology, Household 
nical, Science and Music. 


— Arts, Science, Engineering 
and Preparatory. 


Oxford, Cambridge, Dub-|Arts, Science, Law, Engin- 
lin, McGill. eering and Forestry. 


Dalhousie, Oxford . and|Arts, Science, Engineering, 


Cambridge. Household Science, Med- 
icine and Music. 
Ob aiah as Be pean, pint ake eas Seles Arts, Science, Theology 


and Preparatory Arts 
and Commerce. 


Acadia, Mount Allison, St.;Arts, Science, Law, Medi- 
Francis- Xavier, Alber- cine, Agriculture, Archi- 
ta, are affiliated with! tecture, Commerce, Den- 
McGill in the Faculty; tistry, Engineering, 
of Applied Science. Household Science, 

Music, Pharmacy, Nurs- 
ing, Social Service, Phy- 


sical Education and 
Library School. 
Oxford and Cambridge...|Arts, Theology, Educa- 


tion, Music. 


_ Theology, Law, Medicine, ~ 
Arts, Science, Letters, 
Philosophy, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Forestry, 
Household Science, Nur- 
sing, Pharmacy, Music, 
Preparatory. 


a Theology, Law, Mediciae, 
Arts, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Dent- 
istry, Engineering, Phar- 
macy, Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Household Science, 

Philosophy, 

Edueation, Nursing, 

Social Service, Opto- 

metry and Preparatory. 


Letters, 


Oxford, Cambridge and|Arts, Science, Engineering, 
Dublin. Agriculture, Forestry, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Architecture, Education, 
Household Science, Pub- 
lic Health, Social Ser- 
vice, Occupational Ther- 
apy, Pharmacy, Music, 
Commerce. 
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11.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation and Faculties—concluded. 


Date of— 
Name and Address. ovininal Affiliation Faculties or Sub-faculties 
F Dac das resent | with other Universities. Active in 1929. 
ti harter. 
ion. 
pee University, Toronto, 1836 1836 |Toronto (Federated)...... Arts and Theology. 
nt. 
University of Trinity College, 1851 1852 |Toronto (Federated)...... Arts and Theology. 
Toronto, Ont. 
University of Western On-| 1878 1923 — Arts, Medicine and Public 
tario, London, Ont. Health. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, 1841 1841 — Arts, Science, Engineering, 
Ont. Medicine, Theology,. 
Navigation, Commerce. 
University of Ottawa, Ot-| 1849 1866 — Theology, Philosophy, 
tawa, Ont. Arts, Education, Nur- 
: sing. 
McMaster University, Hamil-| 1857 1887 |Oxford, Cambridge, Lon-|Arts, Theology. 
ton, Ont. don. 
University of Manitoba, Win-| 1877 1877 “= Arts, Science, Law, Medi- 
nipeg, Man. : cine, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Pharmacy, Ag- 
riculture, Household Sci- 
ence. . 
University of Saskatchewan, 1907 1GO7- el Oxtordine scene .....JArts, Science, Law, Agri- 
Saskatoon, Sask. culture, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, Accounting, 
Education, Pre-Medi- 
cine, Household Science. 
University of Alberta, Ed- 1906 1910 |Oxford, McGill and Tor-|Arts and Science, Engin- 
monton, Alta. onto. eering, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Medicine, Dent- 
istry, Law, Pharmacy, 
Household Science, Nur- 
sing. . 
University of British Colum-| 1907 1908 — Arts, Engineering, Agri- 
bia, Vancouver, B.C. culture, Education, Nur- 


sing. 
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12.— Universities of Canada: Teaching Staff, Classified as Full Time and Part Time, 


by Sex, 1928-29. 


Total Teaching Staff (excluding duplicates). 
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ey 
ssist- 
; Pro- oe Assist. | Lec- | Instruc-| tants Mee 
Name of University. fessors. : Prof. turers. tors. and Spagna 3 
: Prof. Others Staff. 
M. | W.| M.| W.| M.; W.| M.| W.| M.| W.| M.| W.}| M. | W. 
(a) Total Staff. 
Btudunstan Soc: s.3 see }I\, = “Wie 2 BMG | pea hae mee See) AS) jane 1 pee S29 fem a 1bite= 
URSnig GE ok acts s,0.0.e ohn 6} - 2) - 2) - 5} -} -} -}] -] - 15) = 
NPAT ONSIOas eases Seales « 45} —| 10) -| 13] -J] 381 1] 2] 9 2] SOs 4 140 hi a6 
SG Va An ng ie ie mat 23 1s Of5 Bl aed lj - Aer 2 1 39] 15 
St. Francis Xavier........ 22} -| -| - 44 2) -} -] -}] -]J] -] - 26h 2 
New Brunswick........... 138} -| -]| - sy e= | DP Se Sti | =f = 3h 
Wount. Alison crn «2 oslo 144 -} -]| -] -]J - 2 2 8 Olah tee 24 4 
St Miosenhie.c..0. saree cae 22} -| -| - 23 -| -] - 194 =| Sea 36) - 
> MeGilless tivecee lacie oe: Sou ZO ed edit oLOO 17 )kogl, 069) 1612 210} mw 453} ib 
IDIshoOpis.§ fee bat ee sd te 9) -| -}| -}] -] - Ade cote its) ra te 13) - 
ibe eee ee ae 85} -—| 32] - 17} -| 27) - 5] - 4) - 170) - 
Winritreada ste 4... o5 530 vn) oe 594] 193). 72) -—| 22} -—] 78 -| - 23} +3) 789! 196 
OROHLE Arphic scsccieion ies 107). 2) 2 69\—* Sie SO). 1) 45 98|) 21] TO) 8) 3071-34 64: Zt 
Victorian. + ero cwens, coe - 22) - 8 1} - - 5 2) - 1 4 2 39 6 
A ie celina ae Ole Reed are Sect Maa 10 1 3 lj} - - 8 2) - - - - yal 4 
Wiesperiae stein ep ieerr sy ee Ane a4 lo tame oo! «Slee A) 47 PIOl Asie Go 182) 29 
LOT RERS IVE Ee 0 IRR Heer ee 51 Luge see Ol = ez ie — 27" 528 193) 19 
OB WAS a8. Gg caachneee. —{ —| 152} 40); -| -} -| -]} -] - ? -7] - 152) 40 
MeMastert5 soar. cis. Es 16] -| -]| - Aelia Se = 8 30 1 
MamtoDaits.s Saco n.ce ete oa 46). 1} 31) -| 41]; 2} 59 =pl= > 96h W4at 273)* 238 
Saskatchewan...........-. 85| =} P27, 5 3 6 3 g} - 17} Psi 16s eo 110} 11 
Albertaterssriss rent tev! 41 bese 23. Lp 29 | pe tiew 24 Bh L9 4) 21) - 157 8 
British Columbia......... 37] 27 PAD eee 3 4) - Wt 38 oo) 329 128i Se 
TROCBISG sick. Sisk 1,336) 295) 530} 54) 337} 19) 533} 57) 310) 72) 631) 126] 3,677) 533 
(b) Full-time. 
StwDunstan’sin sec <- s.ae 11} - Armee ye, [ee Em ee ae [ee os 15) - 
WGN OR.) ahntieti oo3 Be 6} - 2) - 2) - Ne =| Sf Sa = 12) - 
PATH OUSIC NA. ete seae eek 27| - 9, - 7} - 5} - 2a 16 te or SAN ees 
AGSSLOL TEL a oe ars Rad sc sce sh 23 1 5} ~ 6 1 1} - 4; 12) - ] 389} 15 
St. Francis Xavier........ 22) -}|} -| - Olpere ws fei le (ae al DAI eD 
New Brunswick........... Dies tS s= She te bre aa Pet Cee 15] - 
Mount Alison. Ss.0.cr00. +: 1444 =~; -}| -]| -] - Bie Qin Si Ol = 24, 4 
DCSIOSCDIN Gi. cc S6 Sears © bo 12} -}| -]| - 2) -| -|] - 5} -{| -] - 19} - 
MeGilivers artes tit te Si leeattos lo hers se 4 bw Ot ON ES 27 led 4h Aspe 19 198] 41 
IBiSOD Ise None re oor ne oe: 9 -| -]| -] -|{ - 44 —-| -} -]| -] - 13) - 
Na Vales, ce ace eke ll} - 44 - 3} - 1] ~-| -] - 4 23) - 
Monarest ta.0) ecsac wns 438} 180 See | 19} -| -] - 6 3 468] 183 
PROTO Lhe Ree ce tencenxhencos textes 107 2) 69 5} 50 1} 98} 21; 10 8} 307) 34 641} 71 
WACEONIA= J. seek ere oe ae 18} —- 8 1] -| - Sl) Bole 1 OP ieee, 31 6 
LYUMIC Yon ks ee ee a ak Oe alae 10 1 3 1] -j}] - 2) 2) -} -| -J] - 15|5 4 
Westerns} <...60 Gse%-sa% oats 32 41 10) - 15 3] - - 14; 10 4 uf 75| 18 
KUNE RINS Er eee eclhe oe nce 44 Te 13} += 14, - 22; - 17; - 52/2 38 162} 19 
LOS EE Ee SR RI GPa es - — | 152} 40) - - - - - - = 152} 40 
MeMaster. 3.0.0 e2 fhe ae - 16] - - - 2 1 1} -|] - ~ - - 19 1 
IManitobes ws s6e4 si myers 20ie ete wht iaesa| 2) Ole 6) — (or) Oe 43 102} 12 
Saskatchewan............. 25 = Ne OT tole Ol Sls Gidk ll aa F Sle 1G 2 110} 11 
Albarbime eco ee 38 £20 1} 15) - 10 2 5 4 2) - 90 8 
British Columbia......... STi le 27s AL 21S 8 1] - Teast 8, 12 101} 20 
ota sen te 1,018] 192} 383} 54] 230] 19] 227) 48] 116} 57} 431] 87) 2,405) 457 
(c) Part-time. 
LET ee eee ee ee ee mar ifdef me. fl an ie 5) es ee ee ee 3} - 
WaliQUsie.” va. tees sak 00> s 18} - 1] - 6} -—| 26; I - Tb BUA) ee 83} 4 
St. Francis Xavier........ =| -]| -| - Q2-} -| -] -] -7J] -4Jf - 2) - 
ew Brunswick........... 1} -} -{| -}] -] - 15} -}| -| -] -] - 16] - 
She JOseph’Ss.'...- .02- 5 -ue. 16): sy] o =o tae | em Pt - - 17| - 
Loe I a re 25] - Ate— | 9 | GO Gale b2oly Ol), so 1) 255) 10 
JIE [Se i eer 74, - 28) - 14; - 26) - 5} - - 147) - 
MEGREFOAL tea: cheso oe an TSG CAS OM sacks Oot eh ed ie DZ) = s2tio 13 
VE Scns el ee aa A Bat dl beet Moa! ca 2) -| -| - 2) - 8) - 
SPMIG Yee ek wk eee = os -{| -| -]| -] -] - 6 -—| -| -] -] - 6] - 
DROEBTOTNIE rs cc bakes o es 13) - 9g} - DE "|, 32)" 24]. -38 9 9 8 107} 21 
RWecI Bain hese bere sees 7] - 4) - 5} - St eat elO al S| = 31) - 
MWe asters. .6 ac scek see -/| -/| -]| -] -| - 3} -}| -]|] - 8} - 11] - 
TUES 6) 0) iy ee ai ae ea 7) - 31; - 4; - 43) - - - 86} 11 Valle maGl 
PA TGTIA tte. Ab eas oa 3] - 3) - 14, - 14); - 14; - 19} - 67|. - 
British Goiambia Rete Se -/| -| -]| -[| -|] - 3] = (e=—J= —"| 24) 17 padi Oh 4 
Totals........ 3181 13! 1471 -! 1071 - ' 306! 9! 194! 15! 200! 39! 1,272! 76 
- 1[ncomplete. 2Full-time and part-time staff not distinguishable. All entered as full-time. 
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982 EDUCATION 


14.— Universities of Canada: Number of Full-time Students in Arts, Pure Science, 
Letters and Philosophy, by Academic Years, 1928-29. 


P Ist | 2nd | 3rd | 4th Gradu-| ,Totel_| ‘or First 
: : repar- s n r radu- 

Name of University. atory. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. Total. ate. eS: een, ‘ 
(Arts,ete.) 


St. Dunstan’s..,...... 72 20 20 19 12 Gs - 143 8 
King’ Sat eowt. ae eee ee 4 _ ~ - - 68 4 76 - 
Dalhousie fcess cee. ~ - - - - 492 8 500 85 
Acadiats 2a. cere 135 - - - - 329 15 479 73 
St. Francis Xavier.... yy 127 65 43 30 265 13 330 30 
New Brunswick....... - 50 39 32 28 149 - 149 26 
Mount Allison......... - 61 61 60 44 226 4 230 29 
St Josephs: asec cee: 238 22 21 19 10 72 - 310 8 
MoGillitamtnc ct tes - 331 280 175 232 1,018 1 1,018 226 
Bishop ss rou pepe are - 48 27 43 - 118 4 122 37 
Laval...... 2 Se Beer one 7,726 401 376 297 271 1,345 39 9,110 167 
Montreallnacccc ser hie 4,130 488 463 387 350 | 1,688 - 5,818 262 
POFONtO22cocien aoe - 850 730 546 468 2,594 216 2,810 492 
Victoria: dann acc een Included with Toronto 

ALTINGGV cs coed cescenros Included with Toronto 

Western! (mi. aes - 266 194 157 95 712 12 724 112 
Queenis oa. ea ee - - - = ites 16 729 172 
Ottawate. er trace 1,364 76 59 37 12 2093 23 1,596 434 
MeMaster.%. c5c502- 208 - 74 79 66 57 276 5 281 56 
Manitobacc.. css: osee - 480 413 270 218 1, 4265 10 1,436 221 
Saskatchewan......... - 141 272 181 136 730 25 755 123 
Alberta. tee oe - 111 119 107 90 427 5 432 68 
British Columbia..... ~ 555 312 225 1S2at lee 74 42 1,316 213 


Totals.......... 13,721 - - - 14,200 441 28, 362 2,451 


Totals for 17 Universit. —— ee ee ee ee eee 
ies giving students 


by wears. 2.2/3 13,582 | 4,111 | 3,530 1 2,664 | 2,235 | 12,600 398 26,580 2,121 


1Included under graduate school and not shown separately for Arts. 2Includes Commerce students 
and B. Comm. degrees. 3Includes 25 in philosophy not given by years. 4Including 26 Ph.B’s. 
5Includes 35 honour students in fifth year. 


15.—_Number of Degrees Conferred, by Sex of Recipients, 1928-29. 


Master Licentiates, 
Bachelor Degrees, Doctor Diplomas Total 
Degrees. Including Degrees. and OS: Grand 
Name of University. M.D. Certificates. 
bP BER RE fe Sap es ar ee eee 
Wom Wom Wom Wom- Wom- 
Men ae Men Men an Men Men an 
St. Dunstan’ esse emacremee cans 8 ~ ~ ~ ~ _ - ~ 8 - 8 
Kings ep vetas cine somites - ~ - - ~ ~ - - ~ - - 
Dalhousie wisest. sence oe ees 92 42 4 4 - - 16 1 112 47 159 
MCRGDIA SE ee ater ieee 46 41 5 1 4 - 22 25 77 67 | 144 
St. PranciseXavier... os. scee o- 22 8 1 2 ~ - - = 23 10 33 
New: brunswick... 2... secce ee 32 T3 2 - 4 - - = 38 13 51 
Mount:Alllisontenca. sees: 29 13 ~ ~ 5 _ if 5 41 18 59 
St: Josephs wees: oor 9 - 8 ~ 1 ~ - - 18 - 18 
MoGillae ae iar eae Pox TY fe a bale al ea 17 24 - 9 68 | 391] 196] 587 
BISHOP Saneaacticern ai tacer notes 26 11 - - — - 8 7 34 18 52 
dfs iigc Ee, Rae Segiek Satie, nee, 2 228 1 30 - 9 - 49} 590] 316] 5911] 907 
Montrealat nse. eee ina 341 20 57 ~ il -| 181 50} 580 70 | 650 
CP OVONUO sie uk ersisurecns. contest etes 599 296 456 55 12 5 6 83 |1,073 439 {1,512 
WVictOrinte ace aaa cee 9 - - = 10 - - - 19 ~ 19 
REINTEY2 eat meas eS co tor 2 - - - 5 - 5 - 12 - 12 
Western ie: ccnte ate toe cient. 72 41 34 1 2 ~ - 4 108 46 | 154 
Queen's Beare es Se ene othe: 160 | 100 13 9 ~ - ~ -| 173 | 109} 282 
Ottawatecm ee a eoeeer aes 50 6 5 1 4 - 26 1 C5 8 103 
MeMaster?2i..cc ce ate eee 43 23 ) 2 3 - 4 - 59 25 84 
Manitoban ci atmos = ask cee 1725) 123 63 8 5 ~ 33 26} 273 | 157] 480 
Saskatchewan. cect oes eck 107 60 15 6 2 - 59 20 183 86 269 
“Alberts 2% ean eee 79 45 35 1 2 - 25 125 71 196 
British ‘Columbia .in. <<. 0: 122 | 100 17 1 - - - -]| 139] 101] 240 
Totals (exclusive of dupli- 
CAtIONS)is.cc2 ees eee ees 2,499 {1,054 | 871 | 108 93 5 | 4384) 905 [3,897 |2,072 |5,969 
* 


1All degrees except those in Theology entered under Dalhousie. 
2All degrees except those in Theology entered under Toronto. 


———— 
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17.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number and Sex of Teaching 
Staff and Students, by Individual Institutions, 1928-29. ; 


General Note.—Data for colleges are incomplete, as reports were not received from:a few colleges 
for 1928-29. Moreover, within some of the larger university systems there are included important indi- 
vidual schools which are not mentioned separately, because, as a result of their affiliation with the Uni- 
versity their enrolment is reported by it. In illustration of this may be cited the case of the Ecole Poly- 
technique, College Marguerite-Bourgeoys, Institut Pédagogique St. Georges, etc., affiliated with the 
University of Montreal, and seven Grand Seminaries (theology), the Secondary School for Girls, etce., 
affiliated with the University of Laval. 


Date of Number of * Number of 
Name and Address. Founda- Teaching Staff. Students. Affiliation. 
tion. 


F. | Total. | M. | F. |Total. 


Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 


Sey B ODM Exel NS [Sentied a Pe PRE re ae oe 1860 ve 10 17} 102} 203} 305/Queen’s, McGill 
and all Maritime 
Universities. 
Mount Saint Vincent College, Halifax, 
INEgs ewe RR egotee s14.8 AMER INeS Baers SOmng ye - - 25 25 — | 218! 218|Dalhousie. 
Holy Heart College, Halifax, N.S.1..} 1894 8 - 8 62) - 62 
Nova Scotia College of Agriculture,| .1888 12 1 13 95} 24) 119)/Macdonald. 
Truro, N.S. 
Nova Scotia Technical College, Hali-| 1907 15 - 15] 294; 110]  404|Acadia, Dalhousie, 
fax, N.S. Kings, Mt. Alli- 
son, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Ma- 
ry’s. 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S.} 1820 10 - 10 OPH ern Wf 39 Delbonsie, Mt. Al- 
ison. 
Collége Saint Anne, Church Point,| 1890 15 1 16] 145) - 145 
Digby Co., N.S. 
St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S.....] 1841 15 - 15} 208) - 208) Nova Poniia Tech- 
———————_ | |__| | |_| —__|_ nical. 
Totals, Nova Scotia......... - 75 27 102} 826} 369) 1,195 
Colléze du Sacré Cceur, Bathurst - 23 - 23} 250) - 250 
West, N.B. 
Diocesan Theological College, Mont-| 1873 4 - 4 41} - 41/McGill. 
real, Que. : 
Eeole des Hautes Etudes Commer-| 1907 31 ~ 31] 850} 40! 890/Montreal. 
ciales, Montreal, Que. 
Macdonald College, P.Q............ : 1907 38 14 52} 506] 3041 810)/McGill (Incorp.). 
Oka Agricultural College, Oka, Que.1} 1893 22 = 22 156) - 155|Montreal. 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que.| 1865 6 - 6 53} - 53|/McGill. 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére College,| 1859 16 - 16} 352) - 352| Laval. 
Que.! 
United Theological College, Mont-| 1925 14 il I5)% 158|5 = 158|McGill. 
real, Que. 
Classical Colleges of Quebec— 
Chicoutimi (Little Seminary)......} 1873 54 - 54) 534) - 534| Laval. 
IG Oh a ee aie arian gaters Covet 1926 8 - 8 72| - 72| Laval. 
Joliette (Little Seminary).......... 1846 50 ~ 50} 398) - 398|Montreal. 
L’Assomption Classical College....| 1832 43 - 43} 406) —- 406|Montreal. 
Levis Classical College............ 1853 65 - 65} 752) - 752| Laval. 
Mont Laurier (Little Seminary)....| 1915 28 - 28 137) - 137| Laval. 
Montreal (Jean de Brébeuf)........ 1928 52 - 52} 595) - 595 
Montreal (Loyola) Classical College] 1896 30 ~ 30} 404] - 404 
See (Ste. Marie) Classical Col-| 1848 25 = 25) 499) - 499|Montreal. 
ege. 
Montreal (St. Sulpice) Classical] 1767 31 - 31] 434) - 434|Montreal. 
College. 
Nicolet (Little Seminary).......... 1803 49 - 49} 336] - 336] Laval. 
Quebec (Little Seminary).......... 1663 60 - 60} 1,005] - | 1,005|Laval. 
Rigaud Classical College...... Sucielsrs 1851 50 ~ 50} 408] - 408|Montreal. 
Rimouski (Little Seminary)....... 1855 40 = 40} 340] - 340] Laval. 
St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Clas-| 1911 15 - 15 186) - 186|Laval. 
sical College. 
pe oe de la Pocatiére Classical) 1827 58 - 58] 649} - 649| Laval, 
ollege. 
St. Hyacinthe (Little Seminary)..| 1811 45 - 45} 518} - 518|Montreal. 
St. Jean Classical College.......... 1911 36 = 36] 313) - 313|Montreal. 
St. Laurent (Little Seminary)...... TOAT ART mol ~ 81} 613] - 613|Montreal. 
Ste. Thérése (Little Seminary)....| 1825 43 - 43} 319) —- 319|Montreal. 
Sb. VICLON MP MINT oc. lows ete es 1910 8 - 8 130} - 130|Laval. 
Sherbrooke (Little Seminary)..... 1875 47 - 47| 486] - 486|Montreal. 
Three Rivers (Little Seminary)...| 1860 43 - 43; 500} - 500|Laval. 
~Valleyfield Classical College....... 1893 30 = 30' 274! - 274'Montreal. 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 987 
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17.—Professiona] and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number and Sex of Teaching 
Staff and Students, by Individual Institutions, 1928-29—continued. 


Date of Number of Number of 
Name and Address. Founda-| Teaching Staff. Students. Affiliation. 
tion. |————_—_ 


Fee) Total Me kf otal: 
Independent non-subsidized classical 
institutions of Quebec— 


Ecole apostolique des Miss. duS.-C.| 1912 10 ~ 10 65) - 65 
Beauport. 
Juniorat de Marie Immaculée}] 1926 10 - 10 92) - 92 


(Oblats), Chambly. 


Juvénat St. Bernard (Cisterciens),} 1913 5 - 5 26] - 26 
Mistassini. 
Beole St. Ignace (Jésuites), Mont-} 1927 6 - 6 80} - 80 
real. 
Collége Grasset (Sulpiciens), Mont-| 1927 7 - 7} 1383) - 133 
real. 
Juvénat de la Compagnie de Marie,} 1908 9 - 9 95} - 95 
Papineauville. 
poe missionnaire (Franciscains),| 1922 5 - 5 61] - 61 
orel. 
Juvénat des Rédemptoristes, Ste.} 1896 13 = 13} 155) = 155 
Anne de Beaupré. 
Juvénat des R. P. du T. S. Sacre-} 1902 8 - 8 60) - 60 
ment, Terrebonne. 
Collége Séraphique (Franciscains),| 1892 10 - 10} 125) - 125 
Trois-Riviéres. 
Independent non-subsidized Superior 
Institutions of Quebec— 
Séminaire des Péres Eudistes,| 1923 6 - 6 17) - 17 
Charlesbourg. ; 
Maison St. Joseph (Jésuites), Char-| 1853 7 - 7 21) - 21 
lesbourg. 
Scholasticat de l’Immaculate Con-| 1885 19 - 19 115} - 115 
ception (Jésuites), Charlesbourg. 
Scholasticat des Religieux du Trés| 1890 8 ~ 8 33] - 33 
Saint Sacrement, Montreal. 
Séminaire de Philosophie (Sulpi-| 1876 10 - 10] 146] - 146 
ciens), Montreal. 
Seaciee Franc. de Théologie, Mont-| 1921 5 - 5 46) - 46 
real. 
Maison d’études du Monastére de la} 1923 4 - 4 19] - 19 
Réparation (Capucins), Pte. aux 
Trembles. 
Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres, 1921 6 - 6 23) - 23 
Pont Viau. 
Ba des Péres Capucins, Pont} 1902 2 - 2 10} - 10 
iau. 
yes France. de Philosophie,} 1902 4 - 4 14] - 14 
ue 
Noviciat des PP. Bénédictins, St.} 1926 1 - 1 1] - 1 
Benoit du Lac. 
Totals, Quebec: ..........--6¢ - 19277 15] 1,292/13,761| 344]14,105 
Huron College, London, Ont......... 1863 5 - 5 28} - 28] Western. 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont.!........ 1843 3 - 3 33] - 33]Toronto. 
Oasis Agricultural College, Guelph,| 1874 92 13 105} 1,071] 918} 1,989|/Toronto. 
nt. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont.} 1912 9 6 15| 250} 582} 782)Toronto. 
gsc doce of Pharmacy, Tor-| 1871 6 16 22| 245) 10) 255/Toronto. 
onto, Ont. 
pikes Veterinary College, Guelph,} 1862 12 ~ 12} 142) - 142|/Toronto, 
nt. 
Unsreds Hall Law School, Toronto,| 1873 7 - att 351 |- 914 | eers6o 
nt. 
Royal Military College of Canada,} 1875 40 - 40} 200} - 200 
Kingston, Ont. 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont.| 1864 12 - 12} 191) - 191 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont.| 1852 43 > 43] 738] 148] 886/Toronto (Fed.). ° 
Toronto Bible College, Toronto, Ont.| 1894 U - v 98} 308] 406 
Emmanuel College, Toronto, Ont... . - 15}. - 15 91} 22 113] Victoria. 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont....... 1879 14 - 14 81] - 81/Toronto. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont..... 1924 15 = 15 72) - 72|Western. 
St. Augustine’s Seminary of Toronto, 
ONG ose once eee eee cae Cota - 12 - 12) 1881 - 188 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 987. 
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17.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number and Sex of Teaching 
Staff and Students, by Individual Institutions, 1918-29—concluded. 


Date of 
Founda- 
tion. 


Name and Address. 


Assumption College, Sandwich, Ont.. 
Ursuline College of Arts, London, 


nt. 
Alma College, St. Thomas, Ont...... 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Wat- 


erloo, Ont. 

Collége du Sudbury, 
Ont 2 - 

Studentat des Redemptoristes, Ot- 
tawa.? . 

Mount Carmel College, 
Falls.2 


Sacré-Cceur, 


Niagara 


Totals, ONtATIO. 6. o5: seers a1» 


St. John’s College, Winnipeg?........ 
Brandon College, Manitoba,......... 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man.... 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man....... 
St. Boniface College, Winnipeg, Man. 


Totals, Manitoba............ 


Regina College, Regina, Sask........ 
St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, 


Sask. 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask.... 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Lutheran College and Seminary, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 
St. Peter’s College, Muenster, Sask. . 
Campion College, Regina, Sask...... 
Totals, Saskatchewan 


eee eeee 


Concordia College, Edmonton, Alta. 

Edmonton Jesuit College, Alta....... 

sr Stephen’s College, Edmonton, 
ta. 


Totals; Alberta..:2. 2.5.3... 


Anglican Theological College, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Union College, Vancouver, B.C...... 

Victoria College, Victoria, B.C....... 


Totals, British Columbia.... 
Grand Totals............... 


Number of Number of 
Teaching Staff. Students. Affiliation. 
M. F. |Total.| M. F. |Total. 
20 - 20 71) - 71| Western. 
9 0) 18 30)” {71 101] Western. 
2 20 ae 8| 291 299] Western. 
3 - 3 ] 8| Western. 
18 - 18 150} - 150] Laval. 
6 = 6 29 - 29 
8 - 8 145) - 145 
326 64| 390} 3,896) 2,314) 6,210 
22 1 23 293) = 293] Manitoba. 
12 9 21 142} 190 332|McMaster. 
7 - 7 12 7 19|Manitoba. 
10 - 10 52 2 54) Manitoba. 
19 5 24 229} 220 449] Manitoba. 
14 - 14 317} - 317| Manitoba. 
62 14 76 752) 419) 1,171 
6 ) 15 320} 541 861|Saskatchewan. 
4 - 4 38 1 39|Saskatchewan. 
6 — 6 16} - 16|Saskatchewan. 
6 - 6 46} - 46|Saskatchewan. 
4 1 5 33 10 43|Saskatchewan. 
ight a 13 77| -|  77|/Saskatchewan. 
17 = 17 223) - 223| Saskatchewan. 
56 10 66 753] 552] 1,305 
6 = 6 60 12 72 
17 = 17 204 = 204| Laval. 
i oe u 26} - 26] Alberta. 
30 - 30 290 12 302 
4 1, 5 30 1 31|British Columbia. 
5 - 5 27 3 30] British Columbia. 
7 5 10 118} 115} 233)British Columbia. 
16 4 20 175} 119) 294 


1,872} 144) 2,016) 20,805/4,332/25, 137 


General Note.—Data for colleges are incomplete, as reports were not received from a few colleges 
for 1928-29. Figures in this report cover only the above-named colleges. 


1Data for preceding year. 


2Staff and Enrolment not included in provincial total. 


Provincial report complete before figures 


received. Collége du Sacré-Cceur became affiliated to the University of Ottawa in 1930. 
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Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


Prior to 1870 the basis of research in Canada was observation and record 
rather than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones 
of scant accommodation, were non-existent. The courses in science in the uni- 
versities did not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely 
simple demonstrations. The industries did not concern themselves with scientific 
investigation, and research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work 
of the Government Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 

Scientific research in Canada began in the ’80’s with the institution in the 
universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the in- 
vestigators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field 
of science within the last 80 years owe their incentive toward research to the 
outlook developed by these courses. 

Since 1890, Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment 
for scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little 
time for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators in Canadian 
universities have made valuable contributions to the literature of the sciences, 
and many of them have achieved high distinction. 

Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute, founded in 1849, 
and the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881, have also promoted research 
through the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various 
departments of science and through the distinction conferred by membership in 
such societies. 

Various departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely 
with routine examination or analysis, but in many cases research was under- 
taken. The research activities of government departments have, however, been 
inadequate to meet the needs of the situation. Less than 9 years ago, it was 
estimated that the amount expended annually by government laboratories for 
investigations of all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 
was actually expended for research in government laboratories. 


Twenty years ago the value of research was not appreciated by Canadian 
industries. A number of firms had routine testing or assay laboratories, but until 
1905 there was none which employed research for the improvement of its manu- 
facturing processes or of its products. The example of foreign firms has to some 
extent altered public opinion in Canada on this question, but the number of 
Canadian firms which apply research to their industrial problems is still very 
small. In 1917 the Research Council of Canada issued a questionnaire to the 
industries. Replies received from 2,400 of the leading firms in Canada showed 
that only 37 had laboratories for research; 88 employed as many investigators 
and 276 assistants, but the great majority of these were engaged only in routine 
examinations. Apart from salaries, the total amount expended in 1916 for re- 
search by all firms listed did not exceed $135,000. 

With the growth of Canadian wealth the scientific equipment of the leading 
Canadian universities has been greatly increased, and scientific researches are now 
being prosecuted on a considerable scale as a result of the research scholarships 
granted by the National Research Council of Canada, or endowed, by various 
wealthy benefactors, in the leading universities of the country. An especially 
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notable achievement is the discovery of insulin, a preparation which indefinitely 
prolongs the lives of those suffering from diabetes, by Dr. F. G. Banting, Dr. J. B. 
Collip and Mr. C. H. Best, working under the supervision of Prof. J. J. R. Mac- 
leod, Professor of Physiology in the University of Toronto. The Nobel prize in 
medicine for 1923 was awarded to Dr. Banting and Dr. McLeod for their dis- 
covery, and in the same year Parliament voted to Dr. Banting a life annuity of 
$7,500, to enable him to devote himself entirely to medical research. 


The importance of scientific and industrial research has been recognized in 
recent years by the creation of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, now known as the National Research Council and by the 
establishment of provincial research organizations, notably the Research Council 
of Alberta and the Ontario Research Foundation. Provincial research organiza- 
tions are also being formed in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 


Subsection 1.—The National Research Council.! 


Established in December, 1916, by the Dominion Government, the Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, as it was then called, 
found itself greatly handicapped during its early years by a lack of laboratory 
facilities. The only research laboratories of any consequence existing in Canada 
at that time were those of the universities, where many valuable researches were 
even then under way, but where the work was often seriously limited by lack 
of funds.. This deficiency the National Research Council undertook to remedy, 
in particularly urgent cases, by the provision of special equipment or much- 
needed technical assistance. The serious shortage of scientifically trained men 
which the country was then experiencing led to the establishment of post-graduate 
research scholarships in the universities. Advisory committees were also created 
in some of the more important branches of science and technology, in order 
that the Council might have the benefit of the advice of specialists in extending 
its various activities. 

Since 1924 the work of the Council has been largely expanded through the 
establishment of a number of research committees to undertake investigations 
on major problems, some of them of national importance. Arrangements were 
at first made for co-operative researches in the laboratories of Dominion and 
Provincial Government departments and the universities. More recently provi- 
sion has been made for research work by the Council’s own staff in laboratories 
of a more or less temporary character, and construction has been started of 
National Research Laboratories in which the Council will, it is hoped, be able 
to carry out effectively the various responsibilities assigned to it by the Research 
Council Act. 


Organization and Staff.—The Council itself consists of 15 members, each 
of whom, with the exception of the president, is appointed for three years and 
serves entirely without remuneration. Its membership includes specialists in 
science, executives in the universities and the industries, and representatives 
of government departments that are carrying on scientific or industrial research. 

The chief executive officer of the Council is the President. Responsible 
directly to him are the Secretary-Treasurer, in charge of the administrative staff, 
and the directors of the various professional divisions. The divisions already 


1 Prepared by F. E. Lathe, Director of Research Information, National Research Council 
Ottawa. A list of publications of the National Research Council will be found at p. 1096. 
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established by the Council are those of Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Research 
Information. The first three of these are actively engaged in laboratory re- 
searches. The Division of Research Information is responsible for the Council’s 
research library, its publications including the recently established Canadian 
Journal of Research, a bibliographic and abstracting service, economic studies, 
and technical inquiries. Provision has been made for the organization of other 
divisions, as required. 


Buildings and Equipment.—Less than five years ago the Government auth- 
orized the Council to establish its first small laboratory, which was required for 
the work of one of the Council’s research committees. Early in 1930 investiga- 
tions were begun in the John Street Laboratories, Ottawa, where provision was 
made, in the old mill buildings purchased by the Government, for research in 
chemistry, physics and aeronautics. 

For chemical and physical investigations some 20 research units were fitted 
up. In addition, it was decided that in view of the rapid development of avia- 
tion in Canada immediate provision should be made for aeronautical research on 
an adequate scale. The only wind tunnel previously existing in Canada was a 
small one at the University of Toronto. Further, in spite of the fact that hydro- 
aeroplanes are of particular importance in Canada owing to its great and widely 
distributed water areas, there had been no water channel to provide for research 
on this type of machine. Two of the old mill buildings have been found well 
adapted to such work and have now been remodelled to house a well equipped 
wind tunnel, with a nine-foot nozzle and provision for winds up to 150 miles 
per hour, and a water channel about 410 feet long with equipment for towing 
at carefully controlled speeds. A large dynamometer for testing aeroplane 
engines is also being installed. 


The Council’s major researches in chemistry, physics, biology and related 
sciences will be carried out in the National Research Laboratories, a building 
now nearing completion on a ten-acre site near the confluence of the Ottawa 
and Rideau rivers. These laboratories, which are being erected at a cost of 
approximately $3,000,000 exclusive of the necessary scientific apparatus and 
equipment, consist of a four-storey building 418 ft. long and 176 ft. wide. There 
are two large interior courts, one on each side of a central library and assembly 
room, so that the whole building is amply provided with light. The building is 
of steel frame construction faced with sandstone, and is as nearly fireproof as 
possible. 

On the first floor, space is being reserved for offices for the Council’s staff. 
Here also will be the main assembly room, designed both for general meetings of 
the staff and for scientific and technical conventions. Immediately above and 
at the rear of the assembly room will be the research library, with accommoda- 
tion for 300,000 volumes. Beneath each interior court will be a large exhibition 
hall, where it is intended to set up exhibits showing the progress of scientific 
and industrial research. 

The greater part of the building will be divided into unit research laborato- 
ries of convenient size, two or three of which are in some cases thrown into one 
for special purposes. The walls between the individual units have been made 
easily removable. 


At the rear of the building are the engineering laboratories, carried through 
both the basement and the first floor to secure space for large testing machines 
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and other similar equipment. At one end, and also carried through two stories, 
a high-tension electrical laboratory has been provided, where researches will be 
carried on at voltages up to about 750,000. This has been decided upon in view 
of the enormous hydro-electric development in Canada and the corresponding 
need for research in electrical transmission and related problems. 


Laboratory Investigations.—Pending the completion of the main building 
of the National Research Laboratories the existing laboratories are’ being utilized 
to the fullest possible extent. The following is a partial list of the problems upon 


which researches are under way or have been recently completed :— 


Heat insulation for houses, to determine the heat conductivity of various 
insulating materials. 

Aerial photography, with the object of eliminating electrical effects which 
now spoil a large proportion of the films exposed. 

The rapid determination of moisture in grain by electrical methods. 

The development of a method of grading grain which will more clearly dis- 
tinguish between the various grades. 

The study of sound waves so rapid as to be inaudible to the human ear. 

The chemical effect of extremely short electro-magnetic waves. 

Voltmeter design. 

The standardization of radium. 

The utilization of Canadian deposits of dolomitic magnesite. 

Methods of testing raw wool. 

Research in laundry problems. 

Leather research, especially problems in tanning. 

The chemical nature of rubber, the treatment of its several constituents and 
the development of rubber accelerators. 

The conversion of natural gas into intermediate products which can be used 
in present commercial processes, the production of carbon black and hydrogen. 

The utilization of Canadian asbestos. 

Improvements in the quality of fish oils, and their conversion into more 
valuable products. 

The utilization of waste apples. 

The clarification of honey and the development of new honey products. 

Researches on maple sugar. 

The utilization of loganberry residues. 

The synthesis of resins. 


Biological researches have not yet been carried out at Ottawa by the Coun- 
cil’s staff, owing to the very limited laboratory accommodation, but for several 
years work has been under way in Edmonton, in co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. The activities of the staff there have in the main been con- 
fined to problems of the grain industry. 


Associate Committees.—Two classes of associate committees have been 
established by the National Research Council. The main function of the first 
class is to advise the Council on scientific questions, and of the second, to direct 
or undertake research work on some major problem. 


Advisory committees have been established on chemistry, physics, botany, 
mining and metallurgy, nitrogen fixation, electrical measuring instruments, and 
engineering standards. These committees report on problems referred to them 
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by the Council, make recommendations as to researches which might be under- 
taken, issue reports, and keep closely in touch with the advances being made 
in their respective branches of science and technology. 

The associate committees whose function it is to undertake research usually 
have in their membership representatives from other organizations prosecuting 
research or interested in the special problems which the committee was appointed 
to study. In this way co-operative researches are carried out with other govern- 
ment departments, both Dominion and Provincial, the universities, and various 
other organizations. : 

Research committees of the kind described have been established on animal 
diseases, biophysics, cereal rust, coal classification, field-crop diseases, grain re- 
search, heating and insulation, honey, laundry research, leather, magnesite, 
natural gas, New Brunswick forest problems, oceanography, smelter smoke, tuber- 
culosis, weed control and wool growing and manufacture. This partial list of 
subjects gives some idea of the extent and character of the external work of 
the Council. | 


Assisted Researches.—<Assisted: researches are those carried out in other 
laboratories than those of the National Research Council, and to which the 
Council has made a financial contribution for the purchase of equipment not 
ordinarily found in scientific laboratories, or for the provision of technicai 
assistance in carrying out the experiments. In no case does the grantee receive 
any compensation for his own services. By this plan important contributions 
to science and industry have been made at a minimum of expense to the Govy- 
ernment. 

The following may be taken as fairly typical of the more than 100 investiga- 
tions on this plan now under way in the laboratories of 10 Canadian universities, 
and in 15 government and industrial laboratories:— 


The fermentation of honey. . 

Mastitis in cows. 

Relation of bacteria to feed flavours in milk. 

Winter hardiness in crop plants. 

Action of bacteria and enzymes on carbohydrates. 

Factors governing the milling and baking quality of wheat. 
The lateral support of steel columns and struts. 

The welding of steel structures. 

The effect of low temperature on steel castings. 

Pressure variations in the cylinders of internal combustion ¢ engines. 
The action of alkali waters on concrete. 

The chemical effect of high-speed cathode rays. 

The effects of electric and magnetic fields. 

Investigations of fundamental gas laws. 

Researches in the field of low temperatures. 

The active principle of yeast. 

The floatability of pulpwood. 


Training of Research Workers.—To give graduates of Canadian universities 
further specialized training in methods of scientific and industrial research, the 
National Research Council has established a series of post-graduate scholarships. 
These scholarships are of several classes, and awards are made according to the 
academic standing of the applicants and the extent of their experience in post- 
graduate research. The fact that two or three times as many applications are 
received as there are awards to be granted permits the Council to confine the 
awards to applicants with outstanding qualifications. 
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Buwisaries, each of an annual value of $750,! are the lowest awards and usually 
go to men who have done at least one year’s post-graduate research, a few being 
reserved for specially deserving men in the graduating classes. Studentships, of 
$1,000 each, usually go to those who have held bursaries for one year and have 
done highly satisfactory work. Fellowships, of $1,200 each,! call for two or three 
years of post-graduate research and a demonstrated capacity for independent 
research. 

In addition to the above scholarships, which are tenable in Canada, the 
Council grants a few travelling fellowships of $1,500 each for study abroad. 
These are awarded only to candidates who already possess the Ph.D. degree or its 
equivalent, and who wish to pursue advanced study under British or foreign 
specialists. Holders of these scholarships must agree to return to Canada at the 
end of the period covered by the award. A Ramsay Memorial fellowship of 
$1,750 is available annually to an outstanding man who holds the Ph.D. degree 
and wishes to continue chemical research abroad. 

These scholarships involve a total annual expenditure of about $50,000. Ii 
is not too much to say that they have been a very important factor in building 
up post-graduate schools in Canadian universities and in providing the trained 
man-power necessary for the development of Canadian natural resources and 
manufacturing industries. It is gratifying to note that nearly all of the 284 per- 
sons who had completed their post-graduate training under this system by Mar. 
31, 1930, are now engaged in scientific or technical work in Canada. A large 
number of them have made important contributions to science. 


Subsection 2.—The Ontario Research Foundation. 


The Ontario Research Foundation was established by Acts of the Provincial 
Legislature passed in 1928 and 1929 (18 Geo. 5, c. 57, and 19 Geo. 5, c. 86). The 
objects of the Foundation are as follows:— 

(a) The improvement and development of manufacturing and other indus- 

tries by the introduction of advanced methods and processes. 

(b) The discovery and better development of the natural resources of the 
province and the discovery and utilization of the by-products of any 
processes in treating or otherwise dealing with the mineral, timber and 
other resources of the province. 

(c) The development and improvement of methods in the agricultural in- 
dustry and the betterment, welfare and progress of farm life. 
Scientific research and investigation for the mitigation and abolition of 
disease in animal or vegetable life and the destruction of insect or para- 
sitic pests. 

(e) Generally, the carrying out, with the approval or under the direction of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, of any other research work or in- 
vestigation which may be deemed expedient. 

The scheme provides that thalf of the cost of the Foundation shall be 
borne by the Legislature and the remaining half by subscriptions to be re- 
ceived from industries and private subscribers. An Advisory Council of 25 per- 
sons representing the scientific, agricultural and industrial interests of the prov- 
ince was established by Order in Council of May 14, 1929. 


(d 


— 


1¥For the year 1931-1932 the bursaries, studentships and fellowships are being reduced +c 
$600, $750 and $1,000 respectively, 
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The present premises of the Ontario Research Foundation are 47 Queen’s 
Park, Toronto, with additional quarters in a new building fronting on St. Joseph 
Street. 


At the commencement of 1931 there were eighteen full-time research men on 
she staff as well as the necessary administrative and non-technical workers. 
Industrial fellowships are supported by the following organizations: Canada 
Packers’ Ltd., Canadian Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, Consumers’ Gas 
Company, Canadian Woollen Manufacturers’ Association, Ontario Metal Indus- 
tries Research Association and a group of Ontario tanners. Officers of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Mines have co-operated 
with the staff of the Foundation and financial support has been given to investi- 
gations of mutual interest. The various laboratories have been suitably 
equipped and researches in the following fields are in progress: textiles, bio- 
chemistry, bacteriology, animal pathology, leather, physical and chemical metal- 
lurgy, ceramics, fuel, gas, chemistry, agricultural economics, as well as geo- 
physical prospecting and soil surveys in certain localities in the province. 


Subsection 3.—The Advisory Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of Alberta. 


The Scientific and Industrial Research Council of Alberta was formed by 
Order in Council on Jan. 6, 1921. It originally consisted of five members, with 
the Provincial Secretary as chairman, and was appointed “to supervise and 
direct research work, to engage specialists to perform such work and to define 
the duties of each”. According to its report for 1928, the Premier of the province 
was the then chairman, and the members included the Minister of Public Works, 
the President of the University of Alberta, and several professors of the same 
institution. Work was carried on during the year on fuels and road materials, as. 
well as on geological and soil surveys, and on the chemical utilization of natural 
gas. 


Subsection 4.—The Saskatchewan Research Council Act, 1930. 


The Research Council Act, 1930 (Sask. c. 88, 1929-30) provides for the con- 
stitution of a “ Research Council of Saskatchewan ” for the purpose of promoting 
the application of scientific methods to industry, and the development of natura! 
resources within the province. It will consist of not more than ten members 
designated by the Government, and will include two members of the Executive 
Council with the President of the University of Saskatchewan as Director of 
Research. 


Subsection 5.—The Royal Society of Canada. 


An account of the origin, history and functions of the Royal Society: of 
Canada, contributed by Prof. J. Playfair McMurrich, Past President of the 
Royal Society of Canada, appeared at p. 884 of the 1924 Year Book. 


Subsection 6.—The Royal Canadian Institute. 


An Account of the Royal Canadian Institute, contributed by Prof. J. Play 
fair McMurrich, appeared at pp. 885-6 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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Section 3.—Public Libraries in Canada. 


Under the above heading, a short article appeared on pp. 168-9 of the 1921 
edition of the Year Book. Because of the pressure upon the space of the Year 
Book it is not repeated here. Statistics of Canadian libraries are given at pp. 
178-221 of the “ Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1928”, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For Canadian library legislation, see pp. 165-177 
of the same report. 


Section 4.—The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada.! 


Numerous attempts have been made from time to time, in the form of public 
addresses and published articles and books, to show that there is in Canada so 
very indefinite and uncertain a thing as national art. As to the fine art of 
painting, for instance, the difficulty of its classification as national or Canadian 
lies in the fact that its means of expression consists usually of pigment placed 
on canvas. Because pigment is a universal medium, and has been used in most 
countries for many hundreds of years, the critics fail who attempt to explain 
just how pigment placed on canvas by individuals who call themselves Cana- 
dians is different in a national way from similar work in other countries, especially 
in contiguous countries. Painters who live and work in Toronto or Winnipeg 
or Montreal are not likely to be very different in the general result from painters 
who live and work in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis or Seattle. To 
make the lack of difference more obvious one might take the instance of a 
painter working in Windsor and another in Detroit, the one claiming to pro- 
duce Canadian national art and the other American national art, with only the 
river St. Clair flowing between them. The farmer who grows wheat in southern 
Saskatchewan in a field that actually touches his neighbour’s in Montana could 
scarcely find the difference, especially the national difference, between his wheat 
and his neighbour’s. 


Since Canada is a British Dominion with more than three thousand miles of 
frontier touching the United States of America, it is difficult to dissociate her art 
from British tradition and American influence. At the time she was wrested 
from the French, in 1759, there was no native art of any importance, but the 
French missionaries had introduced painting of a religious character for the pur- 
pose of Christianizing the natives, with the result that in some of the early 
churches and monasteries, conspicuously in Laval in the city of Quebec, there 
were paintings of great artistic and intrinsic value. The churches also brought 
to life a native art in the shape of wood carvings for altars and interior decora- 
tion, and while some claim to artistic value can be made for these carvings, 
they should properly be placed among the handicrafts. 


Painting, therefore, did not enter into the lives of the people as a fine art 
until at least a hundred years later. Feeble efforts had been made to encourage 
pictorial art, but nothing of a permanent character resulted until late in the nine- 
teenth century. 


Sources of Art and Pioneers of Painting in Canada.—In pursuit of the 
sources of art in Canada we turn naturally to the redman, from him to the early 
trader and the missionary, and from these again to the first settlers. But while 


1 Contributed by Newton MacTavish, M.A. D.Litt., author of The Fine Arts in Canada. 
17166—634 
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the priest and the settler brought some works of art with them, mostly for reli- 
gious purposes, and while there are records of a few native painters,! mostly 
portraitists, the results have had but little influence on the art of the country. 
Into Old Canada were brought some good examples of early European painting, 
especially the pictures now assembled in the imposing collection at Laval Uni- 
versity, where there are examples of Italian, Flemish, Dutch, French and English 
schools and of individual masters, including Signorelli, Salvatore Rosa, Simone 
Memmi, Van Loo, Guido Reni, Poussin, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Lawrence, Van- 
dyke, Correggio, Rubens, Cuyp, Fragonard, Velasquez, and Carlo Dolci. Most 
of these paintings were sent to Canada during the French Revolution and were 
collected by Hon. Joseph Legaré, who was one of the early Canadian painters. 
Others were bought for Mr. Legaré in Europe. But while they are interesting in 
themselves and valuable, they should not be taken into our present considera- 
tion. 

Therefore we must come down to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
before we can find the beginnings of art in Canada. And in doing so we are 
confronted with a significant set of coincidences. We find that in the years 1806, 
1810 and 1812 the stars in their courses must have favoured the future of art in 
this new country. For in 1806 George Theodore Berthon, an artist who eighty 
years later left in Canada many cxcetlent examples of art, was born in Vienne, 
France. Four years later, in 1810, there was born in England Daniel Fowler, 
whose work is among the best of the artists in Canada who have laid down their 
brushes forever. In the same year, as we have recorded, Paul Kane came into 
the world. Two years later, in the old town of Konigsberg, Prussia, O. R. 
Jacobi was born, and in the same year Cornelius Krieghoff first saw the light ia 
the quaint city of Rotterdam. Both came to Canada later on, and while Krieg- 
hoff thas been called the Hogarth of Canada (his studies of rural life and types in 
Lower Canada meriting that distinction), Jacobi, perhaps rightly, is regarded as 
the most conspicuous of our early painters. It is well to record here also tha‘ 
two of the first artists from abroad to leave an impression in Canada were 
Hoppner Meyer and E. C. Bull. Meyer was a son of the London engraver of 
the same name. Some of his water-colour portraits are still to be seen in 
Toronto, and are examples of a refined and elevated taste. Bull was accounted 
a splendid pencil draughtsman. He taught drawing at Upper Canada College 
and the Mechanics Institute. 


George Theodore Berthon received in France his training as a_ portrait 
painter, studying under his father and also under David. As a young man he 
went to England, but on the advice of a friend then living in Canada he came 
to this country and settled in Toronto as a professional portrait painter. His 
first commission was a portrait of Chief Justice Robinson, and thereafter, for the 
Law Society, he painted portraits of successive Chief Justices. These fine big 
canvases now hang in Osgoode Hall, and, although they are appreciated only by 
the few, they compose nevertheless a notable collection, worthy of being placed 
where they could command more attention from the public. They are Victorian 
in style and feeling, and they have a somewhat literal or photographic quality. 
But they are highly convincing and convey an authentic impression of personality. 
They are sound in construction and dignified in effect, and they must have been 
well executed technically in order to have retained their present freshness and 


1 De Beaucourt, Louis Delongpré, Antoine Plainondon, Joseph Legaré, T. Hamel, Gilbert Stuart 
Newton, and William Valentine. 
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elarity of colour. It is fortunate that an artist so sound was available to record 
for us with apparent faithfulness the appearance of so many of our public men 
of the Confederation and pre-Confederation periods. Besides portraits Berthon 
painted a few landscapes, but it is on portraiture alone that his reputation rests. 
He was elected a member of the Royal Canadian Academy in 1880, and he died 
in Toronto in 1892. 


Naturally one wonders why an artist would come to a country where ther: 
was as yet almost no artistic development. We acknowledge the pioneer spirit 
and we have before us, even in our own country, the instance of Paul Kane. 
But Kane went into remote parts with no intention of remaining. Nor did h?2 
remain. Then, again, there is the instance of Gaugin, the French painter who 
went to the island of Tahiti, lived amongst the coloured people of that land, 
painted them and died there. 


Scarcely can we believe that Jacobi came to Canada with much thought of 
remaining. There is a record that he came for the single purpose of painting 
Shawinigan falls, a beautiful bit of natural scenery near Three Rivers, not many 
miles from the city of Montreal. The fact that he remained and passeg his last 
days here is a fine tribute to the attractiveness of the country. For he had been a 
distinguished painter in his own land, where, after a course of training at Diis- 
seldorf, he had received commissions from the Duke of Westphalia and th> 
Emperor of Russia. Besides these attentions, the Duke of Nassau had appointed 
him court painter at Wiesbaden, where he had remained for twenty years. 


Jacobi was about fifty years of age when he came to Canada in or close to 
the year 1860. He was then at the height of his power. His paintings of this 
period and even of the period embracing the next ten years, display a good 
sense of colour values, though they may be found lacking in originality and 
variety of design. Some of his paintings are notable for their delightful tones 
of grey, but most of them are emphatic exponents of the merits of red and 
orange. 

In Jacobi Shawinigan falls must have aroused genuine enthusiasm, for the 
painting of waterfalls became with him a veritable passion. And notwithstanding 
the many opportunities to be found in Ontario and Quebec for catering to this 
passion, he fell into the dangerous practice of repeating. One of his favourite 
compositions was an orange sunset, with some indication of trees on each side 
and a waterfall down the middle. This somewhat sentimental bit of landscape 
he repeated many times, with, of course, enough variation to show that it was 
not the product of the stencil. He was an idealist, and for that very reason 
there is but little “ Canadian” feeling in his work. His landscapes, with some 
exceptions as far as type goes, might as well be called Prussian as Canadian. 
He loved to render his impression of a landscape bathed in the enrapturing glow 
of the setting sun, and yet no one can say of many of these impressions that 
this is that or that is this. 

Jacobi had been in Canada about a decade when, in 1873, the Ontario Society 
of Artists was organized. He was among the first exhibitors. He was also one 
of the first teachers in the school of art which began about that time and which 
ig known now as the Ontario College of Art. But his teaching was of short dura- 
tion and of but little consequence. Mr. T. Mower Martin, who is the present 
doyen of painters in Canada, was the principal. It appears that Jacobi did not 
relish the fact of being exceeded in academic honours by one whom he regarded 
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as his inferior in distinction and even in artistic accomplishments. Mr. L. R. 
O’Brien, who had turned from architecture to painting and who put an active 
mind to all things affecting art in Toronto, suggested that Jacobi be invited to 
join the school as teacher of water-colour drawing and that the teachers be dis- 
tinguished as professors. 


Mollified by the offer of these honours Jacobi accepted them and became 
forthwith one of the professors. But the honours were not to last long. For 
Jacobi, however grave may have been his fault of repetition, seems to have been 
a better painter than a teacher. He had no system, but relied solely on demon- 
stration. The result was about the same as if a juggler were to display his 
greatest skill and then command his pupil to do likewise. Jacobi would surround 
himself with the class, which was in number about twelve or fifteen, and, taking 
a water-colour pad on his knee, would proceed to paint. He used the old- 
fashioned dry water-colours, and the brushes were composed of stiff, stubby 
bristles which he cleaned by drawing them between his teeth and lips. 


“Now”, he would say, retaining his Teutonic accent, “ve vill make a nize 
leetle vater-colour. Ve vill put a round spot of red in the centre, so. Zat is ze 
sun. Now ve vill take some yellow, so, and some purple, so, and before you know 
it, ve haf a sky. Then ve put some trees on this side and some odders on the 
odder side, so. And then ve run a leetle vaterfall down the meedle, so; and it, 
is finished. Now you haf seen me make a vater-colour. It is very simple. Make 
one yourself”. 

Each pupil, encouraged by the apparent simplicity of the work, would begin 
immediately, the idea being to paint with the same facility. But the results in 
most instances were at once disastrous and in the end highly discouraging. Mostly 
for that reason Jacobi did not last long as a “ professor”, but he accepted from 
time to time a few private pupils. Among these was the late Henry Sandham, 
R.C.A., who in the ’nineties had some reputation in New York as an illustrator. 
It cannot be shown, however, with all his good work and his indifferent teaching, 
that Jacobi had any effect on the art of the country. His paintings, pleasing as 
they may be in colour and tone, and interesting as they always are in method, 
will be valuable more for their association than for their artistic superiority. He 
never was in actual sympathy with Canadian scenery, never so much as with 
the scenery of his imagination. Nor can it be shown that he ever advanced in 
any Canadian spirit. During his latest years his work deterioriated under de- 
fective eyesight. He applied spectacles in course of time—two sets of lenses 
and, finally, three sets. Still he wondered why his admirers turned to his earlier 
productions in preference to his later. He long endured these conditions, living 
very simply in the city of Toronto, and his pictures sold at about one-tenth the - 
price that they could fetch at public auction in the same city fifty years later. 
Near the end of his career he went to the Western States, where he diced in 1901. 


Almost contemporaneous with the coming of Jacobi to Canada was the 
coming of Daniel Fowler. What could have induced Fowler to come? He 
was an Englishman and had studied law first and then art. He had passed a 
year in study on the Continent and afterwards had opened a studio in London. 
But, his health declining, he sought rejuvenation in the wilds of Canada. He 
settled on Amherst island near Kingston. For fourteen years he lived there, but 
the desire to paint must have lain dormant, for that period of his life was barren 
so far as art is concerned. Then he visited London. There the former desire 
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to paint was revived. He returned to his island home in Canada, and for many 
years thereafter he was a painter of large and varied output. He gave most of 
his attention to landscape and still-life. His colouring at times is brilliant and 
there is in his work more breadth than in the work of most of his contempor- 
aries. Examples of it may be seen in the National Gallery of Canada, at Ottawa. 


Of Krieghoff there are scarcely any records apart from his work. One is 
safe in assuming, notwithstanding, that he came to Canada in the course of his 
wanderings from one place to another and settled in the country, near Montreal. 
He must have had a good rearing, for he was an accomplished linguist, a musi- 
cian of some attainments, and he was as well a student of botany. It is recorded 
also that he received a training in art at Rotterdam. Even so, from his native 
land he was attracted to America. But he came more as an itinerant musician 
than as a painter. He possessed an adventurous disposition, and at the 
time of the Seminole trouble in Florida he joined the United States forces and 
attained the rank of sergeant. Later he drifted northwards into Canada, and 
remained for some time in Montreal. At length he found his way to the city 
of Quebec, and apparently it was the friendships formed there that induced him 
to remain. Then began the serious portion of his career as a painter. He came 
to.the conclusion that he was not an efficient draughtsman, and his work shows 
- that the conclusion was based on reason. Convinced of this defect, he went to 
Paris where he studied for two years, after which he returned to Quebec. With- 
out doubt he was benefited by the schooling, but it cannot be said that he ever 
attained much skill in drawing. Nevertheless, he was a fair draughtsman and 
he possessed great adaptability. He gave much attention to landscape painting, 
but he used the human figure and various animals as accessories and oftentimes 
as the chief motive. 


Krieghoff enjoyed considerable patronage in Quebec, where his paintings were 
acquired by most of the wealthy residents of the city. Brilliant in tone as were 
many of his landscapes, particularly the scenes of autumn, they were not too 
brilliant for the taste of the art fanciers of that time and place, and many of 
the officers stationed at Québec took with them on their return to England 
specimens of Canadian scenery as depicted by this artist; many of these were 
painted in one day in the open. There were also Indian and French Canadian 
types, subjects that appealed greatly to Krieghoff. And, while the artist was 
prone to use lavishly the primary colours, some of his paintings, Judged even as 
the productions of to-day, are really charming in tone, composition and method. 
Most of them, on the other hand, would be regarded now as being too raw in 
colour and crude in execution. Many of them have the appearance of highly- 
coloured lithographs. The figures might be regarded as the work of a carica- 
turist and humourist. We find in his work touches that suggest Hogarth and 
conceits that might well come from Cruikshank. The French Canadian and 
the Indian were his especial subjects. Therefore the wigwam, the canoe and the 
mansard roof are important accessories to his compositions. The breaking up of 
a dance at a French Canadian farmstead and running the toll-gate were subjects 
that appealed to his sense of humour, and the results of his efforts to realize 
these events on canvas are amusing, even if exaggerated. His weakness for 
exaggeration ran to such lengths as that of having a rheumy old man running 
on crutches after a horse that has passed, galloping, through the toll-gate, or 
that of sleighs upsetting, dogs fighting, horses bolting and persons looking on. 
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from upstairs windows during the leave-taking after the dance. The ridiculous 


aspects of these things are amusing, even if some critics might pronounce them 


inartistic. 

Krieghoff was in most instances a close observer, and his pictures, like Kane’s, 
are valuable as giving details of habits, customs and many things that compose 
the everyday hfe of a people. In these respects the works of Kane and Krieg- 
hoff differ greatly from the works of Fowler and Jacobi. For there is little that 
is topographical in Jacobi’s, nothing that is historical in Fowler’s. These two 
strove to produce art, and while they came from foreign lands, it is to them 
that we look for the first elements of art in a country that even yet gives thought 
mostly to the common amenities oi life. 

Let us remark that Kane, Krieghoff, Fowler and Jacobi were born at a time 
when, even in the United States, art had not begun to attain a foothold. In 
Canada population was sparse, conditions crude, and only the wealthy or officiai 
class had much opportunity for practising the principles of refinement. We 
have to imagine Krieghoff and Fowler coming into a country where there were 
few, if any, art societies, no art schools, scarcely even an artist; where the people 
were compelled, after settling questions of politics and religion, to think abou. 
the prime necessaries of hfe and to ignore the refining influences of painting 
and the high grades of literature. 

Fowler and Jacobi we must accept as real artists. For that reason it is easy 


to assume that they had no intention of remaining in the country. Still they — 


did remain, and they passed most of their latter days here. At the time ot 
Fowler’s coming (1848) the country was not in the mood to encourage art; for 
the people, apart from earning a livelihood, were mostly concerned with affairs 
of church and state. These were the days closely following the time of the 
Family Compact and the Chateau clique—the days of John Strachan, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, and Louis Joseph Papineau. Toronto, which is now regarded as 
the art centre of the Dominion, was a small village skirting a marsh. Montreal, 
which has ranked as the third city on the continent for imposing private collec- 
tions of paintings, was then nothing more than an important place of trade. 
Ottawa, which now boasts of the National Gallery, was a small frontier settlement 
known as Bytown. Colonization in Upper Canada had scarcely begun. The 
people, thrust between traders and soldiers, had no room for the fine arts, even 
if they had the disposition to welcome them. 

Weare considering, of course, a period prior to the time of Inness, Homer, 
and Ranger in the United States and prior also to what is called in England 
the pre-Raphaelite Movement—the time made notable by Carlyle and Watts, 
Tennyson and Burne-Jones, Wordsworth and Rossetti, Browning and Leighton, 
William Morris and Holman Hunt. In France neither Millet nor Manet, each 
of whom has made a profound impression on the art of the world, had as yet 
tasted fame. 


The Rise of Art in Canada up to Confederation.—The four painters, how- 
ever, whom we have discovered as the pioneers of art in Canada, apart from 
Kane, did not actually come upon the scene as artists until about the middle 
of the century. That was not a propitious time for the advancement of art. 
Still, we find that in 1834 the Artists’ Society had conducted the first art exhi- 
bition on record in Toronto. This exhibition had been held in the old Parlia- 
ment Building, with Sir John Colborne, the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Can- 
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ada, as the chief patron. Thirteen years later the Toronto Society of Arts had 
been organized. This society had held three exhibitions, and among the ex- 
hibitors had been Kricghoff, G. T. Berthon, and Paul Kane. Later still, in 1867, 
the very year of Confederation, the Society of Canadian Artists, which had but 
a brief career, was organized in Montreal, with John Bell-Smith, father of F. M. 
Bell-Smith, as its president. 

But the country itself was progressing. The rebellion of ’37 had passed, 
and responsible government, the cause of much contention, was at length estab- 
lished. Toronto had become a place of some consequence, boasting the seat of 
government, a university, and, as citizens, a number of distinguished personages. 
Montreal was climbing Beaver Hall Hill, and such places as Hamilton, Niagara 
and Kingston could lay claim to a showing of refinement. 


But the art of painting was a thing unhonoured and unsung. If it were 
nurtured at all, it was in the bosoms of strange individuals who came from 
abroad and settled in Canada, perhaps in remote spots, with hopes of establish- 
ing, as Wordsworth established at Rydal, a centre of culture and quiet enjoy- 
ment. For example, take the case of the painter William Cresswell. He came 
to Canada a decade or two later and selected for his future home a beautiful 
site in Huron county, a few miles from the town of Seaforth. He went, as it 
would seem to an English gentleman of his means and culture, to the backwoods. 
For the country still supported dense forests and was still in the pioneer stage 
of civilization. Nevertheless, the eye of the artist had been attracted thither. 
The spot where Cresswell chose to build his house, a spot not without aspects of 
beauty even to-day, though now sadiy neglected, looked down upon the valley of 
the Maitland. The fiow of water, which now is shallow and shrunken, formed 
then a brimming river, and the meadows and elms were such as the artist had 
admired at home, along the banks of the Avon or the backwaters of the Thames. 


Cresswell lived there, there he painted, but he had to go a hundred miles 
from home before he could find any sympathy with his aims or understanding 
of his efforts. This applies likewise to Fowler, and it was undoubtedly the ex- 
perience of Harlow White, another Englishman who came to Canada and essayed 
the praiseworthy task of painting local scenery. 

We can scarcely imagine these artists seeking a market in Canada. On the 
other hand, we are as unlikely to think of them finding a market abroad. They 
were as a matter of fact, like others who painted in Canada about the time of 
Confederation, between the high and the low strata of appreciation. While their 
topographical pictures could be better done to-day by the camera, they were too 
good for the Canadian market and not good enough for the markets abroad. 
There were, happily, some outstanding exceptions—the still-life studies and land- 
scapes of Fowler, which if not strikingly artistic are nevertheless faithful repro- 
ductions, and the landscapes of Jacobi. For although we have gone on many 
years from the time we first introduced these two painters, they were still active 
and on the scene. Kane, Berthon and Krieghoff also lingered on, although they 
were, with the exception of Berthon, soon to depart. 

These painters witnessed the slow progress of the country. They saw the 
union of Upper Canada with Lower Canada, the beginning of responsible gov- 
ernment, the struggle for Confederation, and finally Upper Canada and Lower 
Canada become but a part of one vast Dominion. But it must be emphasized 
that throughout all this, in all these years, they saw only one or two intermittent 
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attempts, which resolved mostly into feeble social gatherings, to place in com- 
bination before the public objects of local production that could make any show 
of artistic merit. 


Like Kane, but in later years and under vastly different circumstances, F. A. 
Verner, R.C.A., a native of Ontario, made studies of Western life, treating almost 
exclusively the buffalo and the Indian. Kane went into great detail. He made 
pictures of Indian villages, lodges, interiors and exteriors, Indian games, battles, 
dances, sports, and domestic handicrafts. He shows how the net and spear wer? 
used in capturing salmon. In many of the pictures the almost absolute naked- 
ness of the Indians is impressive, though some of them, on the other hand, dis- 
play an abundance of gorgeous apparel. “ Halfbreeds Travelling ” shows a large 
cavalcade passing from an elevation to a lower level. Every vehicle is two- 
wheeled and is hauled by one ox. A few horses are seen, but they run wild or 
carry the hunters. Each wagon supports a long upright pole, at the top of which 
flutters a flag or a tuft of some kind. 


KXane’s pictures deserve to be known and cherished if for no other reason 
than that the material for them was obtained by the painter under great risks 
and difficulties. Kane was borne in 1810 in Ireland. He came as a child, with his 
parents, to York, Upper Canada, at a time when art was almost unknown in that 
actual backwoods community. He had a natural tendency towards drawing, and 
in spite of adverse circumstances he succeeded in making the painting of portraits 
his profession. Early in life, however, he nourished the ambition to devote 
“such talents as he possessed”, to quote from his book Wanderings, to the paint- 
ing of a series of pictures “illustrative of the North American Indians and 
scenery”. At the age of twenty-six years he visited the Southern States, and at 
thirty he went to Iurope to study the paintings to be seen in the important 
picture galleries. Fifteen years later he returned to Canada, equipped, on? 
might infer, to carry out his chief ambition in life. Through the good offices 
of Sir George Simpson, Governor cf the Hudson’s Bay Company, an order was 
given to the company’s numerous brigades of boats to pass Kane through to 
the Pacific coast and back again. Sir George also gave the artist a commission 
for a number of pictures, and it was through his appreciation that we can 
account for Kane’s pioneer achievements, for had it not been for the assistanc: 
he received it would have been impossible for him to accomplish even a smai! 
portion of what he actually did accomplish. For he was, during two and one- 
half years, a guest of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Kane’s portraits of Indiasi 
types, many of which have passed away forever, make up the best part of his 
work. Some of them are praiseworthy, even as works of art, and most of thera 
are well composed, dignified and convincing. 


The Progress of Art Since Confederation.—Canada had now advanced to 
the time of Confederation (1867), and as yet she could claim in painting almost 
nothing that would attract cultivated attention from abroad, at least in countries 
where our own language was spoken. England, it is true, was responding to the - 
pre-Raphaelite movement—to the profound influence of the group of writers 
and painters who flourished at that time. But in the United States, Canada’s 
nearest prototype, there had been no big combined movement, and in the whole 
realm of art where a lasting impression had been left we can point only to such 
writers as Washington Irving, Edgar Allan Poe, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
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to such painters as John Singleton Copley, George Inness and Winslow Homer. 
So that while Canada produced no painters or writers of world-wide reputation 
she was not hopelessly overshadowed by her powerful neighbour. 


The Foundation of the Ontario Society of Artists—Furthermore, it must 
be observed that while these movements and achievements were being felt 
abroad, Canada was unconsciously laying the foundations of a vigorous artistic 
future and, indeed, for an awakening of interest in all the arts. For a move- 
ment had begun, a movement which culminated in 1872 with the formation of 
the Ontario Society of Artists, of which the foundation members were John A. 
Fraser, Robert F. Gagen, Charles Stewart Millard, Marmaduke Matthews, T. 
Mower Martin, James Hoch, and J. W. Bridgeman. W.H. Howland, a layman, 
was the first president, and John A. Fraser, a painter, the first vice-president. A 
week after the organization meeting H. Hancock was elected a member and 
appointed secretary, a position which he held until 1889, when he was succeeded 
by Robert F. Gagen, who held the position until he died a few years ago and 
who for more than half a century was not only a refined and able artist but as 
well a genial guide, philosopher and friend to hundreds of beginners in art in 
Ontario. 


John A. Fraser was, particularly at that time, an inspiration. to the artists 
associated with him. He had an unusually direct method of handling water- 
-colours, and in this medium his work still takes one right back to Cotman. 


The first exhibition of The Ontario Society was held during April, 1873. 
Among the exhibitors were five who were still exhibiting fifty years later: 
Robert F. Gagen, F. M. Bell-Smith, F. A. Verner, T. Mower Martin, and Mar- 
maduke Matthews. 


To appreciate the significance of this early society it is well to keep in mind 
the fact that it preceded the organization of the Royal Canadian Academy and 
that it preceded also the organization in the United States of the Art Students’ 
League and the Society of American Artists. 


The Foundation of the Montreal Art Association—During this period, that 
is during the ’seventies, a wave of artistic sentiment reached many persons of 
influence in both Canada and the States. As a result the Art Students’ League 
of New York was formed in 1875 and the Society of American Artists in 1878. 
About the same time a group of enthusiastic laymen, headed by Beniah Gibb, 
founded the Montreal Art Association, which ever since has been the most robust 
art organization in the Dominion, not so much for the encouragement of art in 
Canada, if one could except its school of art, as for the acquisition of a beautiful 
gallery and beautiful paintings to place therein. This association had great ad- 
vantages accruing from the sympathy and support of wealthy citizens, advan- 
tages that never have been enjoyed by any similar association in Canada. 


Canada, however, could not as yet claim much distinction in art. Neverthe- 
‘ess the period of the ’seventies was formative, as well in politics as in esthetics. 
To the student of Canadian history it possesses features of peculiar interest. 
The confederated provinces, bound together here and there by straggling com- 
munities and separated: elsewhere by long stretches of uninhabited wilderness, 
were taking their first uncertain steps towards the goal of a great, extensive 
Dominion. The fishermen of Nova Scotia knew but little of the Quebec 
habitant or of the Ontario settler; and the habitant and the settler in their turn 
knew nothing more even of the wonderful possibilities of their own territories 
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and less still of the amazing significance of the vast regions lying westward for 
three thousand miles between them and the Pacific. But the Intercolonial Rail- 
way was being built, the Canadian Pacific was being projected, and the old 
Grand Trunk was looking about for feeders. Sir John A. Macdonald, conscious 
of the need of an attractive scheme to raise his party out of the mire into which 
it had been thrown by the Pacific Scandal, began to introduce his ingenious 
National Policy, which by the application of a protective tariff was a bold at- 
tempt to force trade among the provinces by placing a barrier against foreign 
goods, particularly goods from the United States. 


But what has all this to do with art? Nothing, except that with the at- 
tempt to nationalize trade we discover an attempt to nationalize art. The Prin- 
cess Louise, who, as consort of the Governor General, the Marquis of Lorne, 
brought with her our first official touch of royalty, was herself something of an — 
artist. She had lived at home during the period of the pre-Raphaelites, had 
seen the Barbizon School reach its zenith in France, had beheld the startling 
fame of such men as Turner and Corot, and now, as the impersonation of royalty 
in the greatest colonial possession that the world had ever seen, she undertook 
to signalize the Lorne régime by establishing with royal status a Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts that might at least have some semblance to the Royal Academy 
of England. 


The Foundation of the Royal Canadian Academy—We should hesitate be- 
fore giving to the Lornes all the credit for bringing about the organization of 
the Academy. It is true that the idea was put forward by the Marquis of Lorne 
at the opening of an exhibition held by the Art Association of Montreal, and 
soon thereafter the first steps towards organization were taken at a meeting of 
artists held at Toronto at which the Governor General was present. It was then 
determined to form a national academy of art which should bring together the 
leading artists of the country, but which should be quite apart from any other 
art association. 

The Princess Louise, as well as the Marquis himself, took a lively interest 
in the details of the organization, and it appears that it was left for the Governor 
General finally to say who should compose the charter members. Every artist 
in the country, naturally enough, was eager and anxious to be taken into the 
membership, and it is known that at least one whose name was not on the list 
submitted to the Governor General was able, by his own persuasions, to con- 
vince the royal party at Rideau Hall that his work entitled him to membership, 
with the result that the wishes of his fellow painters were ignored and his name 
placed on the list. Perhaps this was due to the natural sympathy of the royal 
party, because the Marquis himself (as well as the Princess) was a sketch artist 
of no mean ability. . 

Kane and Krieghoff had passed away, but Fowler and Jacobi and Berthon, 
though veterans, had still some years of production ahead of them. Others too 
had come upon the scene. Lucius O’Brien, a real son of the soil, born at Shanty 
Bay, Ontario, in 1832, became an architect and afterwards acquired some skill 
as a water-colourist. But he seems to have possessed other qualities that fitted 
him to work in sympathy with the Lornes. He became the first president of the 
Academy. In that capacity he seems to have had more tolerance than many 
artists have for the supercilious attitude of society towards art, and perhaps ~ 
for that very reason the early exhibitions were noted more for the social dis- 
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tinction of the guests than for the artistic distinction of the paintings. The fact 
that O’Brien was president gave to his own work a consequence that is dis- 
covered in it even to-day by art collectors who attach much importance to 
historical interest. He set up in College Street something of an establishment, 
just off the main thoroughfare of Toronto, and it is an interesting fact that this 
house was for several years the headquarters of the Ontario Society of Artists. 
It is even more peculiarly interesting as an example of the early designing of 
Trank Darling, an architect and a member of the Royal Canadian Academy, 
who received, in recognition of conspicuous merit, the gold medal given by the 
King on the recommendation of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Artists. 


Architecture, it will be observed, was and is a recognized branch of the Royal 
Canadian Academy. Of a total membership of forty, the constitution provides 
for nine architects, while there may be as many as twenty-two painters, five 
sculptors, and four designers, etchers, or engravers. Although for years no woman 
has been an Academician, as the members of full rank are named, there are a 
number of women on the list of associates. It is understood commonly that 
women cannot be admitted into full membership, but there is nothing in the 
constitution to prevent them. In the early days one woman (Mrs. Charlotte 
M. B. Schreiber) was recognized as an Academician, but at that time there was 
in the constitution a clause to the effect that women members would not be 
required to act in committee. Since then that clause has been removed, but 
all along there seems to have been a determination to debar women from taking 
any active part in the affairs of the Academy. It is not assumed that women 
cannot qualify, but it has been unlikely that any woman could command enough 
votes to elect her. So that we have throughout the Dominion a number of 
women who are acknowledged to be better artists than some of the Academicians, 
and yet they may not append the letters R.C.A. to their names. They are per- 
mitted, however, to append A.R.C.A., which signifies associate membership. 


The so-called charter members of the Academy were Napoleon Bourassa, 
W.N. Cresswell, A. Allan Edson, Daniel Fowler, John A. Fraser, James Griffiths, 
Robert Harris, Eugene Hamel, J. W. Hopkins, H. Langley, T. Mower Martin, 
L. R. O’Brien, William Raphael, Henry Sandham, Mrs. Charlotte M. B. 
Schreiber, T. S. Scott, James Smith, W. G. Storm, and F. C. van Luppen. Of 
these nineteen, five were architects—Hopkins, Langley, Scott, Smith, and Storm. 
Van Luppen was a sculptor. He was born in Belgium, and there also he died. 


In reviewing the Academy it is well at the same time to review the Ontario 
Society of Artists, for the one dovetails into the other. Perhaps it would be 
fairer to say that the Society has been a stepping-stone to the Academy. But, 
as we have observed, the Society was the first organization. It had been in 
existence about eight years when the Academy was formed, in 1880. The Ontario 
Society is a chartered body, but, unlike the Academy, it has no academical 
status and therefore may not and does not issue diplomas. 


The Society has flourished with the aid of a meagre annual grant of money 
from the Ontario Government. Most of the money, $500 annually, was used, 
according to agreement, for the purchase of paintings from each annual ex- 
hibition. For some time there was a fund of $1,200 expended annually by the 
Ontario Government through a committee, mostly laymen, for purchasing paint- 
ings by members of the Society on condition that the Society should maintain 
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an exhibit of work in the Normal School, Toronto. Many of these paintings 
were hung from year to year in the corridors and other available space in the 
Normal School building, and others were hung in the Parliament Buildings. 
These buildings withstood the strain for about forty years, but at length the 
Whitney Government resolved to disperse the collection by having individual 
pictures hung in normal schools of the province. The educative value of the 
scheme is doubtful, and while it should worry no one as to the disposition of 
many of the pictures, the aggregate effect, if these pictures could be properly 
assembled, would be important. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Society has been a recruiting ground for the 
Academy, and the same, but in a lesser degree, applies to the Montreal Art 
Association. From the Society went in the first place Jacobi and Fowler, and 
Jacobi succeeded O’Brien as president. The same can be said of nearly every 
artist in Ontario. In its membership the Society has not been so restricted as 
the Academy, and to it beginners in painting commonly have looked for their 
first introduction to the public. The standard in these organizations never has 
been rigid, but young painters naturally receive with greater regard an acceptance 
for exhibition by a committee of the Academy. | 

The Study of Art Abroad by Canadian Artists—An indirect effect, even if 
but slight, of the presence of foreign artists in Canada, where they were confined 
almost exclusively to the interior province of Ontario and the adjacent city of 
Montreal, was the encouragement thereby given to native Canadians to study 
art in foreign countries. This was felt first in the ’eighties and ‘nineties, when 
many young Canadians sought knowledge and inspiration abroad, mostly in 
France, but also in England, in Holland and elsewhere on the Continent. And 
even to-day critics are heard complaining, though not so frequently or grievously 
as heretofore, that Canadian artists see their own country through foreign 
spectacles. 

Conspicuous among the first Canadian artists to study and work abroad was 
James Wilson Morrice, who died in Tunis in 1924. He is represented in the 
Luxembourg Galleries, Paris; the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia; the Section Art Décoratif of the Louvre, Paris; the Tate Gallery, Lon- © 
don; the National Gallery of Art, Washington; the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, and in public galleries in Nantes and Odessa. He was a member of 
many important art organizations in Paris and London. His choice of subject 
usually was landscape or marine, but he also painted the figure. 

Horatio Walker is another important Canadian painter, still living. His bent 
has been towards landscapes, with animal figures, and genre subjects. He has 
been dubbed the Canadian Millet. Half a dozen medals have been awarded 
to him in the United States, where examples of his work can be seen in many 
public galleries. Other Canadian painters who have lived and painted abroad 
with distinction are Paul Peel, Wyatt Eaton, Blair Bruce, Curtis Williamson, 
K. Y. Dyonnet, John Russeli, Ernest Lawson, W. E. Atkinson, Clarence Gagnon, 
A. Suzor-Coté, St. Thomas Smith, Homer Watson, Lawren Harris, Franklin 
Brownell, and A. Y. Jackson. Peel’s canvas “ After the Bath” was awarded a 
gold medal at the Salon, Paris, in 1892, and was bought by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. Eaton was active in the organization of the American Art Association. 
Williamson was awarded a medal at Philadelphia for figure painting, and he 
also won a silver medal at the St. Louis Universal Exposition. Lawson has 
won several valuable awards in the United States as a landscapist, and he is 
classed among the foremost “ American” painters. Gagnon is best known abroad 
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as an etcher, and he is represented in the Petit Palais, Paris; South Kensington 
Museum, London; and in Dresden, Venice, Miilhausen, and The Hague. Watson 
was awarded a gold medal at the Pan American Exhibition, Buffalo, in 1901. 
Brownell was awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. Jackson 
is one of the only two Canadians represented in the Tate Gallery, London, the 
other being James Wilson Morrice. Harris also has won distinction and several 
prizes abroad. 

The Group of Seven—Within quite recent years there has been in Canada, 
as elsewhere, a departure, mostly by young artists, from academic lines. This 
was first noticed in the city of Toronto, where, in 1920, they gave their first public 
exhibition in the name of the Group of Seven. This group was composed of 
Lawren Harris, A. Y. Jackson, Arthur Lismer, J. E. H. Macdonald, Frank 
Johnston, F. Horsman Varley, and Franklin Carmichael. These painters, several 
of whom were young and verturesome, found their inspiration in the wild and 
rugged parts of northern Ontario, where Tom Thomson and E. W. Beatty, their 
forerunners, had already blazed a trail. Thomson, who died when his work was 
just coming into prominence in a restricted sense, was not a modernist in keeping 
with the meaning that since has been attached to that word; nor was Beatty. 
For while Thomson painted in a bold and luscious manner, he gave corresponding 
attention to contour and design. From these features the Group of Seven. de- 
parted, as many other groups and individuals elsewhere had departed, until they 
became, in the painting of landscape which was their chief vehicle, as bizarre 
almost as the ultra bizarre anywhere, although not so extreme as the “cubists”, 
the “vorticists”, or many others who have devised cognomens for their cults. 

Within recent years, the “ modern” tendency in painting has attracted mostly 
the younger painters, especially beginners, with the result that for years every 
regular exhibition of paintings in Canada has been dominated by works that are 
at least loud in colour and formidable in treatment and design. One group of 
students went so far as to withdraw in a body from the Ontario College of Art 
in order to establish a society or group where they might work out what they 
regarded as their own ideas untrammelled by tradition or the restrictions of 
academic teaching. The last year or two, however, has seen a change; so much 
so, indeed, that at the annual exhibtion of the Ontario Society of Artists in 1930 
and 731 the absence of extreme or “ freakish” pictures was regarded by many 
persons as a relief. 


Canadian Sculptors.—Passing mention has been made of early wood car- 
vings in Canadian churches, but sculpture on the whole was not a notable art 
in Canada until near the end of the eighteenth century. The first sculptor of 
real significance was a French Canadian, Philippe Hébert, examples of whose 
work may be seen in the bronze casts of historical subjects which stand in front 
of the Provincial Parliament Buildings, in the city of Quebec, and of the Maison- 
neuve monument, which takes the form of a public fountain on Place d’Armes, 
Montreal. Another historical monument, the largest and most imposing that 
has yet been produced by a Canadian, is the one now being erected on Vimy 
Ridge, France, as a memorial to the Canadian soldiers who fell in the great 
battle fought there. The sculptor is Walter S. Allward, a member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy. Al!lward’s monument to Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, stands in the city of Brantford, and another to the Canadian soldiers 
who fell in the South African war rises skyward in the city of Toronto. Other 
Canadian sculptors are A. Laliberté, Dr. R. Tait MacKenzie, George W. Hill, 
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Hamilton P. MacOarthy, A. Phimister Proctor, Katherine E. Wallis, A. Suzor- 
Coté, Emmanuel Hahn, Frances Loring, Florence Wyle, Elizabeth Wood, Alfred 
Howell, and Lionel Fosbery. 

A. Phimister Proctor is one of the most notable Canadian sculptors. He 
was on the Jury of the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and is represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, the Art Gallery of Toronto, the National 
Gallery of Canada, and jin several public parks in New York City. The huge 
hLons in front of the Public Library on Fifth Avenue in the same city are of his 
moulding, as well as the colossal sleeping lions which are a part of the McKinley 
Memorial Monument in the city of Buffalo. Bronze casts of statues by Hill, 
which are mostly historical, may be found in the city of Montreal and in the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; and by MacCarthy in Ottawa, Saint John, N.B., 
and Annapolis Royal, N.S. The work of the other sculptors mentioned is mostly 
of miniature proportions, although Dr. MacKenzie has executed a number of 
life-size figures of athletes and classic heroes. As a result of the Great War 
many monuments of patriotic character have been erected in cities and towns, 
and even in villages, but most of them possess doubtful artistic merit. There 
are as well, in conspicuous spots adjacent to the public buildings in the capitals 
of the nine provinces that compose the Dominion, and also at the Dominion 
capital (Ottawa), monuments to British rulers and statesmen, and to Canadian 
public men, educationists, ecclesiastics, military heroes, politicians, and leaders 
generally. 

Art Galleries of Canada.—The principal public art galleries in Canada, in- 
deed the only ones of note, are the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, the 
Art Gallery of Toronte, and the Montreal Art Gallery. The National Gallery 
possesses examples of all the early painters in Canada, most of the contem- 
poraneous native painters, all the diploma paintings of the Royal Canadian 
Academicians, and as well a creditable collection of old masters and modern 
painters. The Montreal Art Gallery displays a number of very fine old masters 
and examples of later schools, but the showing of work by Canadians is meagre. 
Canadian painters, again, are represented better in the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
where there is also a limited showing of eighteenth and nineteenth century art. 

For private collections of paintings Montreal, until recently, was regarded 
as the third most notable city on the American continent. There were the 
collections of Lord Strathcona, Lord Mountstephen, Sir George Drummond, Sir 
Wiliam van Horne, and the Greenshields, but most of these collections have 
been dispersed. In the city of Toronto may be seen in private houses what are 
accepted as fine examples of such painters as Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Romney, 
Raeburn, Gainsborough, and Reynolds, as well as of celebrated modern French 
and Dutch painters. The capital city, Ottawa, which is much less important 
in size and wealth than the other two cities mentioned, has a number of note- 
worthy private collections, mostly of the work of contemporaneous European 
artists. : 
Architecture in Canada.—Architecture in Canada has been affected by 
European tradition perhaps more than any other art. Nevertheless it has made, 
from time to time, ever since Champlain built his first habitation under the pre- 
pice at Quebec, courageous attempts to build edifices that would meet the 
-equirements of the climate, the people, and the times, in a fashion different 
from that of any other country. This is to be observed, naturally, in French 
Canada, where the earliest settlers built their homes, clinging, although not too 
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tenaciously, to the simple structure they had been used to in France. “The re- 
quirements”, as well expressed by Mr. Percy Knobbs, “were for the most part 
simple in character, with stout walls of well-set rubble, with wooden casements, 
windows and shutters; steep roofs with pronounced bellcast, stone gables carried _ 
up to the skews well above the roof and stout chimneys were the main character- 
istics of their [the early builders’] work”. 

These bellshape roofs often extended out so as to form a verandah or 
shelter at the front door as well as at the back. A prototype, though varied, 
can still be seen in northern France. But it is true that although the French 
Canadians never seemed to have achieved a log structure in the same sense as 
had the Swiss and the Scandinavians, still they early learned to set logs horizon- 
tally, with notches and bonds at the quoins. 

The foregoing applies to early domestic architecture. For more pretentious 
and public buildings there was a mixture of the French and, later, the Georgian 
classic, to be followed by the revised Gothic of the Victorian era. More recent 
developments in the United States have had a marked effect, influenced by 
historic facts and racial instincts. 

With the beginning of the twentieth century a great change came in domestic 
architecture, which, although it was largely due to architects trained abroad, con- 
tained novel characteristics and features well suited to climatic conditions. This 
change has been most noticeable in the inland provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

The Old Country tradition was early established in the Maritime Provinces 
and parts of Ontario, where there were early settlements of Scots, while in south- 
ern Quebec and the Ottawa valley wood construction in studding, clapboarding 
and shingled roofs resembled the edifices of a similar character in New York and 
Massachusetts, in the United States. Here and there frequently one could see, 
and still can see, the influence of classicism, especially in the Southern States, 
‘where columns and mouldings whose influence has been felt even as far north- 
ward as Canada are in evidence to-day. At Halifax, on the Atlantic coast, there 
are some noble buildings in the Georgian style, and farther inland there are 
many huge buildings for carrying on commerce and finance, especially in Mont- 
real and Toronto. In Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal; in the Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa, and in the main building of the University of Toronto one 
can see fine examples of Victorian Gothic architecture. 


Bibliography.—The bibliography of art in Canada is meagre. Apart from 
brochures and magazine articles, only a very few works of reference have been 
published on the subject. In the year 1917 E. F. B. Johnston published a mono- 
graph entitled “Canadian Art and Artists”, which appeared in the form of a 
special chapter for Canada and Its Provinces, (Toronto: The Publishers Asso- 
ciation. Twenty-three volumes). In 1925 Newton MacTavish published “The 
Fine Arts in Canada”, which was the first comprehensive history of the kind, 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada), and in 1927 F. B. Housser 
published an appreciation of the Group of Seven in a book entitled “ A Canadian 
Art Movement” (Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada). A com- 
prehensive brochure on “ Canadian Painters and Sculptors”, by M. O. Hammond, 
was published in 1930, (Toronto: The Ryerson Press). Several “year books” 
on art in Canada have been issued, the latest and most ambitious of the kind 
being “ Year Book of the Arts in Canada, 1928-29”, edited by Bertram Brooker, 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada). 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


Greatly increased attention has been devoted during recent years to public 
health and its related subjects, the work embracing, in addition to the supervision 
of the general health of the community, the maintenance of hospitals and institu- 
tions for the care of needy and indigent persons. In general, the administration 
of public health activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institu- 
tions is in the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers 
given them in sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their con- 
trol municipalities,, societies and individuals generally initiate charitable and 
humane efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid 
and for competent uniform inspection of methods and standards. Exercising par- 
ticular jurisdiction over scme phases of the general health of the people of the 
Dominion is the Department of Health of the Dominion Government, while the 
Dominion Council of Health acts as a clearing house on many important ques- 
tions related to the health of the people. This Council consists of the Deputy 
Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health as chair- 
man, the chief executive officer of the provincial Department or Board of Health 


of each province, together with such other persons, not exceeding 5, as may be | 


appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for 3 years. Of these 5 ap- 
pointed members, four have in the past represented agriculture, labour, rural 
women’s work and social service, and child welfare, while the fifth member 
is a scientific adviser on public health matters. (A fuller description of this Coun- 
cil will be found at pp. 908-9 of the 1926 Year Book.) 


During recent years the increase of public interest in Saal and welfare. 


problems has been very marked, and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been 
repeatedly urged to extend its statistical work in this field. The taking of the 
decennial census in 1931 offered an opportunity to initiate work along these lines, 
and a first approach to the problem, by means of a survey of the various types 
of institutions, after the manner of the United States Census of Institutions, cov- 
ering hospitals, welfare institutions, etc., was decided upon when the schedules 
were drawn up. 

The purpose behind the work is not merely to ascertain the numbers of men 
women and children committed to such institutions, but to obtain also pertinent 
facts and other information that will furnish a basis for the analysis of the social 
problems involved. In Canada at present, since most of these institutions are 
under Provincial Government control, comparable data do not exist owing to 
differences in methods of collection, to the fact that the provincial fiscal years 
extend over different months, and, in some cases, to the scarcity or absence of 
published information. ‘The extent of these difficulties will be apparent from a 
perusal of Tables 1, 2 and 3, following, in which an attempt has been made to 
combine provincial figures in order to give statistics of institutions for Canada. 
In taking the 1931 census, arrangements have been made to take: (1) the usual 
3ensus data for each individual who is resident in an institution; (2) special char- 
acteristics of the inmates which constitute them a social problem; and (3) gen- 
eral information as to plant personnel and finances for each institution. 
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Public Health.—Apart, however, from the actual organization of provincial 
Health Departments and of the administrative bodies charged with the manage- 
ment of hospitals and other such institutions, particular attention is given to 
the same branches of public health work in all the provinces. Perhaps the most 
important of all, and reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, 
are the provisions for medical inspection of school children. These are carried 
out in some cases by the district or sub-district medical health officers, and in 
others by public health nurses whose activities are confined to this work alone. 
In addition to the continual supervision exercised over the health of the children, 
expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers and parents. 
In many cases dental inspection is provided for. While this work has been car- 
ried on upon a considerable scale for only a few years, great benefits have already 
been realized from it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary con- 
ditions and in the control and prevention of epidemics. 


In other directions also, governmental activities through Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
py an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other 
diseases, such as are shown in the Vital Statistics chapter of the present volume. 
In Ontario, for example, the rate of deaths from tuberculosis decreased from 85:6 
to 52-1 per 100,000 between 19138 and 1929, and that from typhoid fever from 
19-4 to 3-0 per 100,000. While some other rates have increased, it may be noted 
that increases are not general in the case of communicable diseases and that, in 
respect of tuberculosis especially, the cities of the province show the lowest mor- ~ 
tality rates. The reason for this is the fact that public health work is more 
advanced there than in the towns and rural areas. 


Institutions.—The most familiar of all the public institutions established to 
administer and foster the general health of the community is the general hospital 
common to all cities and towns of any considerable population, and found also 
in the more prosperous rural districts. Such hospitals are generally erected and 
supported by the municipality, their actual administration being in the hands 
of a board of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided by the municip- 
ality, is derived in the main from grants from the Provincial Governments, from 
donations of individuals and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and 
treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for them and whose re- 
sources are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical at- 
tention, while it is more or less generally expected of others that payments for 
services shall be made in proportion to costs and the ability of patients to defray ~ 
them. Second in importance are the houses of refuge and orphanages, homes 
where destitute adults and homeless children are taken in, fed and clothed until 
they can support themselves or until homes for them are found elsewhere. Or- 
phans’ homes are found in practically every urban and rural community of any 
size, while refuges or homes for the aged are supported by the larger centres and 
by county municipalities. Asylums for the insane, also found in all the provinces, 
differ from the foregoing types in that they are in general owned, supported and 
administered entirely by the provinces. In Nova Scotia, however, the insane of 
each county, together with the inmates of the refuges and orphanages, are in some 
instances cared for in one institution. Other institutions supported by the public 
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include isolation hospitals, maternity hospitals, homes for the deaf, dumb and | 
blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, homes for epileptics and for lepers, and 
tuberculosis sanatoria. 


Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above. Since 
these institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and hence are not 
in all cases subject to inspection, no complete record showing their number, pur- 
pose and the number of inmates can be obtained. 


But, little historical information on the subject is available. No statistics of 
public benevolence had been presented in the Canada Year Book for some years 
before their inclusion in the 1922-23 edition. It seems, however, that until com- 
paratively recently the care of needy and destitute persons, as we now recognize 
it, was largely in the hands of individuals, of whose humane efforts scanty 
evidence remains for present use. The inability of private effort to cope with the 
problem has led to the present government control of the majority of benevolent 
- institutions. 


In the exercise of the powers granted them at Confederation, the various 
Provincial Governments have enacted legislation governing the regulation of 
public charities. In Ontario, for example, the Houses of Refuge Act, the 
Hospitals for the Insane Act, the Private Sanitarium Act, the Sanatoria for Con- 
sumptives Act, the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act and the Prisons and 
Public Charities Inspection Act have been passed, dealing with different phases 
of the subject. Similar legislation of other Provincial Governments provides for 
the maintenance of hospitals, the carrying-on of charitable work, the provision of 
funds, and inspection by competent officials. 


Numbers and Types of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions in Canada. 
—An attempt has been made to bring together in tabular form certain statistics 
of the number of institutions in the Dominion concerned with the health of the 
community or carried en as the result of benevolent effort. It is, of course, 
highly desirable that not only the mere data of numbers but also those relating 
to inmates, staff, finances, etc., should be similarly collated for the country as a 
whole. This, however, as stated above is for the present impossible, owing to the 
incomparability of statistics published by the various provinces and in others to 
the scarcity or absence of published information. The matter made available 
is given in as complete and concise a form as possible in Tables I, 2 and 3. 


Table 1 is designed to show the numbers of institutions in Canada, by prov- 
inces, for the latest provincial fiscal years, according as the statistics for the 
respective provinces are available. 


1 For information regarding Dominion Government hospitals for returned soldiers, see 
p. 1043 of this volume, also pp. 20-29 of the 1920 Year Book. 
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1.—Number of Public Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions in Canada. 


_ Nore.—The latest available figures are given. The fiscal years of the various provinces are as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31; Nova Scotia, Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; New Brunswick and Ontario, 
Nov. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebec, July 1 to June 30; Saskatchewan and Manitoba, May 1 to April 30; and British 
Columbia and Alberta, April 1 to Mar. 31. 


P.E. | Nova New Que- On- aa Saskat- ei British 


Island.?| Scotia. ae bec.2 | tario.2 | toba.3 Abe berta.1 pone 


Type. 


General hospitals.......... 3 233 19 1366 32 St 33 68 
Maternity hospitals ...... - 13 - 67 705} f } 
Private hospitals.......... - - 10 |/ 71 10 45 - 
Isolation hospitals......... - - - — 1 4 = 
Tuberculosis sanatoria..... - 1 2 10 12 1 2 1 il 
Hospitals for the insane. . 1 244 1 iB 12 4 2 2 3 
Homes for infirm......... 1 - ~ - - - - 
Homes for incurables..... - = - 122 6 1 6 so - 
Oxphanaces2Ah coc. 3 182 pt 32 20 - t 
Houses of refuge........... = 212 2 74 - S 
Leper stations............. - - 1 - = - = - 1 


11928. 21929. 31930. 
4Refuges and orphanages are also hospitals for the insane in some Cases. 
5Including 15 Red Cross hospitals. 6Including 21 Red Cross outposts. 


A summary of the various types of hospitals in Canada, with their accom- 
modation for patients, taken from a Directory of Hospitals published by the 
Department of Pensions and National Health, and recently revised by the Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Medical Association, Toronto, is given as Table 2. The 
same report gives the average cost throughout Canada, per patient per day in 
general hospitals, by beds, as $3.45. Contrary to what might be expected, this 
cost, generally speaking, increases with the size of the hospital, for, while the 
larger hospitals purchase and operate to better advantage, this economy is more 
than offset by the more complete diagnostic and therapeutic equipment provided 
by them. The total numbers of hospitals and beds are not the aggregates of the 
items shown in Table 2 for the reason that some duplication exists. For instance, 
pediatric hospitals are for the most part listed under both “Public General 
hospitals ” and “ Pediatric hospitals” and certain tuberculosis, orthopedic, men- 
tal, maternity or private hospitals may appear under more than one classification. 
As at February, 1931, the Canadian Medical Association estimated the total num- 
ber of beds throughout Canada at 72,358, divided by provinces as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, 535; Nova Scotia, 3,191; New Brunswick, 2,554; Quebec, 19,986; 
Ontario, 27,511; Manitcha, 6,220; Saskatchewan, 5,777; Alberta, 5,798; British 
Columbia, 7,007. Reverting to the cost of maintenance per patient per day, the 
figures of the Directory of Hospitals, quoted above, compare reasonably with 
figures compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.1 Returns received by the 
Bureau indicate average costs of $3.49 per patient per day in 1928 and $3.62 in 
1929. These figures represent a complete cost estimate, including such items as 
taxes, depreciation, insurance, interest, etc., and the observation is made that 
without these special items the average cost remained practically stationary for 
1929. 


1 See press letter, issued April 7, 1931, on Rates and Index Numbers of Hospital Charges, 
by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. See also pp. 825-6 for information on 
hospital charges, 1913-29. 
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Indigent patients, who, where they pay anything at all, pay only fractional 
amounts of the actual cost of their treatments, numbered 340,593 in 1929, show- ~ 


ing an increase of 10 p.c. compared with the previous year. 


The cost of maintenance has risen almost without interruption since 1913, 


when the average as computed by the Bureau of Statistics was $1.68. 


2.—Summary of Canadian Hospitals and Beds, 1930. 


Type of Institution. 


Public general hospitals (including general pediatric and Red Cross) ... 
Tubercalosisinshi tutions sachs cee Oke era oa eres ches I Ten eee oe 
Pediatric accommodationin general hospitals................c0eceeeeecees 
General Pediatric hospitalswe cone one ee ee te ere eeree 
Orthopedieshospitalsrer a settee me eto ee nas ee oe en aioe 
‘Total:beds for pediatric and orthopedic)... so ssercsstacietio oe eee cierata oe tere 
Public maternity hospitals (accepting maternity only)...................0-- 
Public maternity hospitals (including those maternity hospitals accepting 
gynecology or surgery and the Montreal Maternity Hospital)........... 
Maternity oe in general public hospitals (estimated from 
FOUUTTIS) ins fetes eo ca by a ae Ene eke nae ee heise Stara cated nds teas, ca hen Re ae sen 
Maternity beds in private hospitals (as reported)..............ccecceeeeeves 
Total maternity accommodation (estimated)............cccc. eco ee ce esecees 
Department of Pensions and National Health (‘‘Contract’’ hospitals not 
includGd) Fey eee ke ee Ro Te nas BEE Se he eee ee 


Private ae hee teks ae Sean ete 

WOTAIS seca nccastepeae aii a ouch eae ere nee 

Red Cross hospitals, outposts and nursing stations.............00eccceeveees 

Private hospitals s.. oe. caer mes cs ae aol coast ee ne 

Government hospitalsst Dominion ate... oo ee Oe ee toon ae itn ee 

Provincial (including General Hospital, Halifax)... 

General hospitals with tuberculosis beds or annexes. Many others accept 

such patients temporarily. Saskatchewan requires each public hospital 

to accept tuberculosis patients up to 10 p.c. of its capacity. This 

accounts for 54 hospitals and 241 beds in this list.....................005. 

Municipal hospitals in Canada (including isolation hospitals)................ 

Hospitalsiiortheincurablest ae gos © eae eae ares Ny ea Rene Bee <2 

Convalescent hospitals (including private hospitals) ....................0005- 

Public hospitals prepared to treat drug addicts. (There are also several 

DLiVvatetnstiulions)ie song ts Sele eee Roe aaa Oko Dee tee tea ee 

Eraining:schoolstornurses saes ts artes ee. See eee se eae ete ain ee 

Hospitalswequiringinternes seen. ocac te ee eee eee ee 

Hospitals maintained by:— 

(1) Religious organizations— 

Anghean! Church iw his deat ck eae ciels ih ene s Te el Tsar Ren one 

Presbyterian Church <..jccpsrs 1 Saas ee ET aoe 

Roman: Catholicssistersiten fnsscaet dal on ate be dee ee ae Oro 

SabvationrArmy ....te wanna «Mens tuts oe aise cee See teae eae ee MCE eRe 

United) Churchy 7 5es Susser Sheers OPE Te Oe tae eae a eee, ete ee a 

(2) Red Cross 

(Q)iShriners hls k SoCs iG aks eit eel Aare ols Mame ae A 

(4) Women’s Institute 

One wine s eee aigus LI, PE Le es A TT oe OE Re 

(7) We G4 ai 4 Bil Sicha T Stat Rane oe ae ie TRE FOC eae Thee tae tee eo ee 

(8) {Victorian Order: nit 56. cheba ek ikas ah eee see ay ee 


oS 2.6 0 6, 0 ow Ope 8) 6 0. Aniee che a 6.0, e 7s 0.0 6 2 slie, o/s) 6 share) wre) s. o\eese-ale @<).6 ©. 6/5 le oe 626 sa on 


Ce 


1The figures are approximate only. 2Ponoka, Alberta. 


Hospitals for Mental Defectives.—It is only in the case of hospitals for 
mental defectives that statistics of institutions throughout the nine provinces 
which possess any degree of comparability can be compiled. Table 3 brings the 
more important data together and may be taken as giving a general idea of the 


situation throughout the Dominion. 


Number Number 


485 38,018 
31 5, 655 
246 3, 1191 
15 1,209 
13 533 
- 4,271 
9 643 
16 1,076 
~ 4,636 
- 761 

- 6,000! 
16 3,614 
36 25,978 

6 884 
42 26, 862 
47 40 

274 2,6321 
11 3,402 
36 23,464 
105 954 
89 7,120 
33 2,700! 
9 325 
12 = 
2151 
97 | 425 RES 
ments 
4 = 
4 ae 
132 - 

16 - 
21 - 
47 - 

9 one 

2 eas 

1 — 

1 — 

is om 

1 mag 


oO 
Hospitals. Beds. 
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3.— Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, 1929 or Latest Years Reported. 


_ Norr.—The latest available figures are given. The fiscal years of the various provinces are as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31; Nova Scotia, Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; New Brunswick and Ontario, 


Noy. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebec, July 1 to June 30; Saskatchewan and Manitoba, May 1 to April 30; and British 
Columbia and Alberta, April 1 to Mar. 31. 


—aa—a————eeeeeleieyq“wq$—=$n=O—aooaononanTomS89@aoTu owe oo 


New 
Pah. Nova . 
Item. 1 : Bruns- | Quebec.‘ | Ontario.5 
Island. Scotia.2 Gick.t 
Numberiot istitubions:: {rcs eth... 20k ek eee 1 24 ANT 7 12 
Inmates (beginning of year) .............ceccceccess 266 2,100 782 7,621 9,774 
AMG ROMR CHALE. RO or ree ati, Ac Ra: 87 897 192 2; 727 2,355 
PPIGGHATEES ANG COAGHS cei. es mcrcioaceanary.o Serres Sav 88 821 160 2,310 1,990 
PPO UOS OF EEOC. ct ce oekedocteeeeney 60 - ~ = 1,114 
Jnmatesi(aad Gf year) yoy. say kita. «dosh acle ak Oe 265 2,184 747 7,938 10,060 
ALE UEC dS ey eee hac cane e ee ban - ~ 2 44 62 
INGESOSIECrsS SEI (ih EM OI, TENG, US - - 816 1,375 1,3475 
Revenue—Government grants..............eeeeees $} 120,330. - —§)1,345, 533 - 
Le S| cleucyciag SS ey RRS lr a Sitges elie te a ciaar $ 8,581 - 114, 233 328, 834 962,273 
Ht BLD |S lec a car IE © MRR A os 4 a $| 128,911 ~ = |2,166,1979|1,409, 768 
Expenditure—Salaries................ccccececeeees $ - - 52,093 | 602,238 |1,890,359 
Buildings and equipment............ $ - -| 162,5747| 539,445 |1,121,986 
PRO CAIS Ree ATT Se ere ate $| 123,079 -| 214,667 |2,174, 1889)4, 914,015 
British 
Item. Manitoba.1 Aap eae Alberta.12 Weg 
INormberof institations220 oe Oe easel ee 4 2 3 3 
Inmates (beginning Of year) sazicscensies sie sade ob ce ogous 2,604 1,309 2,269 
JAB EVEVISEST ONS}. 7 sue ge ep ga Cle ak A eee he ear ec = 388 543 
Discharges andideathss. 225.705 Salas. ale ee 2,92214 - 231 272 
Pra PTO WO MIOr CHEOG Sta caine meactoc cee awe eee ee - = 
ANIMA COS. (COAMOE VEAL)\o-iascs. oat this otic cee ec es - 1,468 2,347 
barf C LOLS Paty ein, eat bree eee hedges eres - 7 6 9 
Mianses ee at a eo ee oe) ee cert hy eebene oo) 128 288 - = 
Revenue—Government grants..............e.eeceees $ - 652,189 400, 001 730,991 
COTE s AS a toe ea eth eens het $ ~ 182,821 133,019 132,239 
SISSY IOUT. « OLE aie So SOS SAE pe ele Ieee » Se ee nga! $ 154, 731 835,010 533,020 863 , 230 
MEXPOMCIGUEC—SAlAPIOS crc cis criss Cate uateiccrttewanncaee ve $ - 258,096 216,365 335,270 
Buildings and equipment............... $ = 66, 688 148,917 147,893 
PLO Getler ae eRe Ae A aM ee eae. 5 chy $ 957, 253 324, 784 533,02015 863,23015 


_ 1¥For the year ended Dec. 31, 1930. 2For the year ended Sept. 30, 1929. ’For the year ended Oct. 
31, 1929. 4Wor the year ended Dec. 31, 1929. 5¥or the year ended Oct. 31, 1930. 6Including attend- 
ants. 7Includes supplies, food, etc. 8Deficit borne by province. Total includes sundry unspecified 
items of revenue or expenditure. 101930 figures. 11Year ended Dec. 31, 1929. 12Year ended Dec. 31, 
‘1928 except in the case of finances where figures are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31,1929. 18Year ended 
Mar. 31, 1929. 14Total number of patients receiving treatment. 15Jncludes other items of expenditure. 


Section 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion 
Government. 


The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of. 
Pensions and National Health, clearly defined the functions of that Department, 
which is divided into two distinct divisions, those of Pensions and National 
Health. The chief functions of the National Health Division (which from 1919 
to 1929 was the Departinent of Health) are: to protect the country against the 
entrance of infectious disease; to exclude immigrants who might become a charge 
upon the country; to treat sick and injured mariners; to see that men employed 
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on public construction work are provided with proper medical care; to set the 


standards and control the quality of food and drugs, except meat and canned — 


goods, which are under the Department of Agriculture; to control proprietary 
medicines and the importation and exportation of habit-forming drugs such as 
morphine, cocaine, etc.; to prevent the spread of venereal diseases; to care for 
lepers and to co-operate with the provinces with a view to preserving and im- 
proving the public health. The various divisions of the Case of Health, 
existing prior to the merger, are still maintained. 


One of the subdivisions of the National Health Division is that of maritime 
quarantine. Its object is the prevention of the importation of major infectious 
diseases into the country. With this end in view, quarantine stations are in oper- 
ation at the several maritime ports. Every vessel coming from abroad is in- 
spected and passengers or crews who are found to be suffering from infectious 
disease, together with contacts, are removed to the quarantine station after the 
principles laid down in the Convention of Paris, 1926. 


Associated with quarantine is the examination and medical care of im- 
migrants. With this purpose in view there has recently been placed in Great 
Britain, Ireland and on the continent of Europe a staff of Canadian doctors, whose 
duty it is to examine at their homes and points of origin, or at the seaport of 
embarkation in Europe, all intending emigrants to Canada. By this arrangement 
it is hoped to obviate the expense, discomfort, disappointm7nt and hardship 
which have so often occurred on account of the necessity of deporting to their 
country, owing to physical or mental disability, immigrants who have come all 
the way across the ocean and reached Canada. 


For many years there have been in operation in Canada two lazarettos for 
the treatment of leprosy, one at Tracadie in the province of New Brunswick, and 
the other at William Head in the province of British Columbia. These are under 
the direction of the Department. Great advances have been made, not only in 
providing comforts for the lepers, but in the actual treatment of the disease. 


Under Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, the Department treats sick and 
injured mariners entering Canadian ports on the payment of certain dues by ship- 
‘owners. Hospitals, hospital facilities and medical care are provided through the 
Division of Marine Hospitals’ Service. 


The Department co-operates with the provinces in assisting them in the con- 
trol of venereal diseases and votes annually a sum of about $100,000 which is 
divided pro rata among the provinces for this purpose. The provinces, however, 
must expend at least an equal amount. 


In the field of child welfare, the Department co-operates with the provincial 
Departments and voluntary organizations and acts as a mentor and guide in 
directing the efforts of various bodies which are concerned with child welfare. A 
great mass of literature is distributed throughout the country, which reaches the 
outposts and is of very great value to parents as it helps them to care for their 
children and homes. Maternal mortality has also seriously occupied the Chief 
of the Branch of Child Welfare of the Department, and very valuable assistance 
has been given to the provinces, by statistics and otherwise, in stirring up public 
opinion to the terrible wastage of mothers’ lives occurring on account of improper 
pre-natal care and careless medical attention, or entire lack of this, at maternal 
periods and in the early life of the child. 


) 
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The Public Works Health Act is administered by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. Under this Act, the Department is required to see that 
men working on construction work, canals, railways and other forms of public 
works, are provided with efficient medical and hospital attention. 


The Food and Drugs Branch of the Department has to do with the safe- 
guarding of foods and drugs from adulteration. Inspectors pick up, throughout 
the country, samples which are subjected to analysis in the various departmental 
laboratories. This Branch is under the direction of the Chief Dominion Analyst. 


The Proprietary or Patent Medicine Branch operates in a somewhat similar 
manner. No patent medicine may be offered to the public as a “cure” for 
disease. The word “cure” is taboo. All must be registered, and it is the duty 
of the Department to see that each is of some value and not dangerous. The 
presence of all potent drugs, with the dosage, must be stated on the label. 


The prevention of the pollution of inland waters is receiving the serious 
attention of the Department. A special division conducted by a sanitary engi- 
neer has been created for the purpose of providing a safe water supply on board 
vessels and preventing pollution of rivers and streams through discharged sewage. 
This division co-operates with the International Joint Commission in the enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations relating to questions involving public health with 
regard to boundary waters between the United States of America and Canada, 
in addition to supervising federal public buildings and offices with a view tc 
conserving and promoting the health of civil servants and other government em- 
ployees. 


The Division of Hospital Advisory Services offers expert advice and assist- 
ance with regard to planning, construction, organization and maintenance of 
hospitals. 


Since the introduction of opium smoking in Canada thirty or more years ago 
the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin and cocaine, has in- 
creased. It is estimated that there are about 8,000 drug addicts in Canada. One 
‘of the first steps taken by the Department of Health ‘was the creation of a Nar- 
cotic Branch. Through this Branch, the importation and sale of such drugs are 
controlled in accordance with the principles laid down by the Hague Convention 
and now adopted by the League of Nations. Wholesale agents, physicians and 
druggists are obliged to keep records of importation or sale, as the case may be, 
and to forward their records periodically to the Department. The legitimate use 
of these dangerous habit-forming drugs is thus controlled. 


The Laboratory of Hygiene is concerned with the examination of bacterio- 
logical and seriological products, such as vaccines and sera, as well as the standard- 
ization of the more potent remedies such as digitalis and strophanthus. Research 
is an important function of the Laboratory. 


Section 2.—Provincial Public Health Activities. 


The material appearing under this heading in the 1930 edition of the Year 
Book has not been brought up-to-date this year, in view of the intended change 
in the compilation of these statistics referred to on p. 1010. The reader is referred 
to pp. 948-959 of the 1930 Year Book and to the individual reports published by 
the Public Health authorities of the Provincial Governments. 
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Section 3.—Other Public Health Activities. 
Subsection 1.—The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


A brief description of the organization and activities of the Red Cross Society 
in Canada appeared on p. 923 of the Canada Year Book, 1922-28. 


Subsection 2.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses since its inception in 1897 
are summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, p. 923. 


Subsection 3.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Five of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The proy- 
ince of Manitoba was the first to take up the work in 1916, and the example has 
been followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario. 


A statement regarding Mothers’ Allowances, showing the numbers of bene- 
ficiaries and the scales of payments and methods of administration, was published 
at pp. 935-936 of the 1925 Year Book. 


ee ee ee ee 


CHAPTER XXVII.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Section 1—Public Lands. 
Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands.1 


Agreements have recently been reached, and assented to by the Crown, for 
the transfer of the lands and natural resources of the Prairie Provinces and of the 
Railway Belt and the Peace River Block in British Columbia from the Dominion 
to the provinces concerned. The National Parks and Indian reservations are not 
included in these transfers but remain under the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Government as in the older provinces of Canada. These agreements were entered 
into with the object of placing the western provinces in the same position as the 
original provinces of Confederation under section 109 of the British North 
America Act, 1867. : 

It is accordingly provided that the interest of the Crown in all Crown lands, 
mines, minerals (precious and base) and royalties derived therefrom within the 
province, and all sums due or payable for such lands, mines, minerals or royal- 
ties shall, from and after the coming into force of the agreement and subject as 
therein otherwise provided, belong to the province, subject to any trust existing 
in respect thereof,.and to any interest other than that of the Crown in the same. 
Any remittance received by Canada in respect of any such lands, mines, minerals, 
or royalties, before the coming into force of the agreement shall continue to be- 
long to Canada whether paid in advance or otherwise. On the other hand, the 
province is not liable to account to Canada for any such payment made there- 
after. . 

The province is bound in each case to carry out, in accordance with the terms 
thereof, any contract of purchase or lease of any Crown land, mines or minerals, 
and every arrangement whereby any person has become entitled to any interest 
therein as against the Crown. The province is also engaged to perform every 
obligation of Canada arising by virtue of any statute, Order in Council or regula- 
tion in connection with railway subsidies or grants to railway companies of lands 
for right of way, road-bed, stations, station-grounds, workshops, buildings, yards, 
ballast pits or other appurtenances. 

Canada is under obligation to transfer to the province all School Lands 
Funds. Such of the school lands specified in the Dominion Lands Act (R.S.C. 
1927, c. 118, s. 37) as passed to the administration of the province are to be set 
aside and to be administered by the province “in accordance, mutatis mutandis, 
with the provisions of sections 37 to 40 of the Dominion Lands Act, for the sup- 
port of schools organized and carried on therein in accordance with the law of the 
province”. 


Dov: - Date of Date of Transfer 
vance: Agreement. of Resources. 
[ETH OY 5 0s onan ear aa alete Anas Ae a leh ety ape cel ie 4 A Sed aa ay aaah hints Dee. 14, 1929 July 15, 1930 
SD ISULED GE DRIBES tala 9 epee PR ORI Slo RN fo Br A Ge Oe Mar. 20, 1930 Oct. 1, 1930 


IRDGMH Py, nae @S- Seiat ters), Apia ayia ea ae lie nn Ang Dec. 14, 1929 Oct. 1, 1930 
British Columbia (lands in Railway Belt and Peace River Block)..| Feb. 20, 1930 Aug. 1, 1930 


1 Revised by J. W. Martin, Commissioner of Dominion Lands, Department of the Interior. 
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Homestead Entries.—Table 1 gives the number of homestead entries and 
cancellations in the fiscal years from 1874 to 1931, providing a record of the growth 
of settlement in the Prairie Provinces. From 7,426 in 1900 the number of entries 
rose rapidly to 41,869 in 1906, declined to 21,647 in 1907, and rose again to more 
than twice that number in 1911. The largest number of “net” entries was made 
in 1906, when new entries exceeded: cancellations by over 30,000. The record 
number of 44,479 entries in 1911 was offset by 22,122 cancellations, leaving “ net ” 
entries of 22,357. It is noteworthy that more homestead entries were made in 
1930 than in any other year since 1915. 


The number of grants made to soldiers during each of the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1919 to 1931, was 1,648, 5,981, 2,892, 1,655, 1,212, 710, 584, 576, 468, 504, 
742, 720 and 506 respectively. Entries by soldiers cancelled in the years 1919 to 
1931 are included with those given in Table 1. Such cancellations from 1924 to 
1931 numbered 630, 615, 510, 574, 819, 624, 746 and 363 respectively. 


1.—Number of Homestead Entries and Number of Homestead Cancellations from 
1874 to Mar. 31, 1931.1 


Norre.—From 1874 to 1894 the departmental years ended Oct. 31; from 1895 to 1899, Dec. 31; from 
1900 to 1906, June 30; from 1907, Mar. 31. 


Homesteads. Homesteads. Homesteads. 
Year. Number ] Number Year. Number | Number Year. Number | Number 
of Can- of Can- of Can- 
Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. 

TST4 ern cote 1,376 SSG al W803. 0. ee 4,067 SOOM IOI ee ae 39,151 18, 486 
AS TO apse kee 499 8030||. 1894. sere 3,209 648 Walls eee 33, 699 17,101 
US Gin me secre cen 347 LOSULSOOk sem eras 2,394 O83. if LOT eee 31,829 15, 854 
US Titers Fie ae 845 ASTONMISOG Siete: 1,857 SOLEIELOLS Bae: 24,088 12,351 
UST Siamese 1,788 THALES Er artic 2,384 PO90 ats 191 Gere 17,030 10,070 
OG eee sn tree 4,068 2,045 |] 1898....... 4,848 T5467 1G eee 11,199 9,570 
SSO iter dapat ts 2,074 GLONMMSID =. sence 6, 689 1746.1 19182 ee a, 8,319 6,314 
i fo tefl Wee Sa ot es 2,108 937 || 1900....... 7,426 L096-1 L919e. ccs 4,227 4,115 
ASSO sce ee 1B 7,483 35485.) 190D ee 28 8,167 L682 0IeE920 eis 6, 732 7,891 
USSS ee aaa 6, 063 SIS Ht TOO). soccs: 14, 633 3,296 |} 1921....... + 5,389 7,336 
NSS4iees Bt eee 3,753 PSSM 190s or 31,383 D200) tl O22 ae eens 7,349 7,806 
ISSbitvenceycee 1,858 597 || 1904....... 26,073 S02 tH O28. ea 5,343 7,061 
S86 Se ee wee 2,657 S12. 90deeee see 30,819 1296 O24 eee ae 3, 843 4,187 
USS aoe eae 2,036 A5O | MOOG. +... 41, 869 IGS el O25e. ee 3,653 AAT 
1888 2,655 GOSTPGO Ce aes. 21,647 AO a) O26 mee 4,685 3,400 
USS Ole, Cea 4,416 639 |} 1908....... 30,424 15/6685" 1927 saeco 5, 760 5,809 
1890. Pee ace, 2,990 794F I 1909. 05 8 39,081 4607 HW O28... 38s ae 7,233 7,315 
LS Oey State 3,020 034711910) 20 41,568 1G, Soe) | LO2Oe vee 16,157 6, 632 
18924 ds te 4,840 eso ah TOU pear 44,479 22) L225NS1 980 Re 4 oe 17,504 6,838 
1931S 2 ae 10,984 3,827 


1The fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, includes only the period from Mar. 31, 1930 to Oct. 1, 1930, on 
which date the control of Crown lands in the western provinces was turned over to the respective Pro- 
vincial Governments. 


Table 2 is a statement of the homestead entries on Dominion lands in the 
years 1922 to 1931. Statistics of the origin of those making homestead entries 
in the fiscal years ended 1925 tc-1931 are given in Table 3, and financial ea 
of receipts from Dominion lands in Table 4. 


The privilege of making pre-emptions or purchased homestead entries was 
withdrawn by Order in Council as from Mar. 20, 1918, confirmed eR c. 19 of the 
Statutes of 1918, assented to May 24, 1918. 


—_—— 
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2.—Homestead Entries on Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1931.1 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931.1 


Province. $922. 1923. 1924, 
No. No. No 
Manitoba........ 1,488 878 632 
Saskatchewan.... 2.733) 2,104 1,699 
Alberta ..: 5:24.53 27928 > 2; 207 tall, 847 
British Columbia 200 153 165 
Totals....... 7,349| 5,343! 3,843 


1See note to Table 1, p. 1020. 


3,653! 4,685! =5,760' =—-7, 233! 16,1571 17,504! 10,984 


Table 3 is a statement of the nationalities of persons making homestead 


entries in the fiscal years 1925-31. 


The last item “Second homesteads” relates 


to second homesteads taken up, under an amendment made to the Dominion 
Lands Act in 1928, by Canadians who have already secured homestead entries 
on Dominion lands and are British subjects, either by birth or by naturalization. 


3.—Homestead Entries in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by Nationalities, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1931.1 


Nationality. 


id PAT DOTUA MAE oc ere sos ade eraceta tts 


Vakorn Ferritory ...cc.08 <2 6 
Persons who had previous entry............ 
NewiounGlanders: 208. koa. cies ieureirddarete nek 


ROUSE Meee ee Ete on ee Cols vo aie ww 8 Gye bie 


PATISErOSEIIMe@APIANS?. occ s ccs ce ee cmsle Gees 3 
ARSC IANO ER Ce een Lc cake Dans eR els wu 
J TOMER TTI, Fae JAS a ARE R= rig ey a a 
TOMAR ACTS Mee Rieti Ah tists atictee Ua Ghee a 


- Swedes....... Fe ert Ne Re oe EON eee, rare 
ENV COIS SH ETE IAS Gis Gahiis Stele ae ev alec tes 
TRAST EES Toke pic 5 Pte ee ne 
UEPTERS eget 220 Se a ee ae eee 


SR OIS ect eet eres cits cathts eG & cihiwen ale ove vais 


TEES Se se Lik Ate oe vgs lett Ras Pee 
TOE RSE SS COP eS Oe ea a a a eae 
WOT SSIES ER an et ee ee ee 
PUG A TIOCTIOANG. 6:55 510 « « ais'eis sfoleg-s ctueele vee 


MOR TTANG ately = onictile ose Nels b has core. she 
AOE ROE NATIONALIICBS vcs. 6. ofeip bli. «ales lvls oa e 
MIOCOMd MOMECSCERAS: wise. cain nule + viele aelsmews 


1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. | 1930. 1931.1 


377 424 491 550 818 817 550 
127 160 230 453 530 468 369 
43 31 59 63 83 92 51 
17 37 32 29 72 44 29 
38 13 27 37 31 47 16 
263 341 408 407 696 670 409 
138 229 333 382 766 882 537 
92 uals 217 305 517 663 592 
29 29 32 42 90 64 61 


627 842 874 955 | 1,357 | 1,294 755 
321 388 477 494 727 679 437 
= = = = 38 54 26 
113 113 126 179 271 224 184 
45 52 59 61 137 146 84 
12 18 18 50 49 34 16 
11 18 29 27 36 24 6 
20 18 17 32 65 38 31 
10 20 15 9 14 18 9 
12 40 45 65 109 101 81 
1 3 1 4 3 
41 72 60 188 385 495 350 
267 = = == a = rt 
5 359 479 403 408 450 251 
= 74 123 163 250 208 101 
10 13 24 45 59 52 35 
30 37 53 84 160 179 81 
18 12 5 14 5 8 4 
80 93 99 159 230 240 127 
82 92 147 289 367 364 189 
133 192 241 282 463 460 452 
15 36 35 25 37 43 34 
= = 2 = 8 2 = 
= = 2 2 4d 2 1 
= 1 = 1 1 1 3 
3 14 3 1 1 1 = 
1 = 1 = 7 4 2 
3l 75 148 353 871 | 1,384 1,105 
2 5 1 1 2 3 e 
= 5 12 18 49 41 31 
- 2 = 1 2 3 i 
= 7 25 60 150 126 117 
= 3 ss 5 1 3 1 
- - - 2 3 : 1 
a os A 14 si Sy A 
= “= ae 22, _ = =a 
5 3 if 7 55 40 47 


4,691} 4,952 2,390 


3,653 ' 4,685! 5,760 ' 7,233 ' 16,157 | 17,504 ' 10,984 


1See note to Table 1, p, 1020. 2Austrians and Hungarians were not separated prior to 1926, 
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4.—Dominion Lands Revenue for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1930. 


Source of Receipts. 1924. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. “1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Homestead fees.............- 38, 640 36,500 46,900 57,700 72,551 161,890} 175,080 
Gashisalesiy..t 2. S40 on: WR 404,952} 410, me 467,601] 544,874] 732,324 785,661] 428,104 
Seript salese:. «chee soe 160 612 - - - - 27 
Dimiberidues ieee co eee 847,773} 981,400) 1,098,692} 1,190,975] 1,388,140] 1,395,726] 1,131,024 
Hay permits, mining, stone 

quarries, etc., cash.....+... 723,763} 639,749] 793,358] 1,084,695] 963,164] 1,197,890| 1,816,955 
All other receipts............. 338,559] 425,384] 473,646] 540,310) 607,230] 611,112] 698,683 
Gross reventie.. eee. 2,353,847] 2,493,867) 2, se 197} 3,418,554] 3,763,409] 4,152,279] 4,249, 893 
Reftindsrryii-. Sete Es 71,983 10 2,881 6, 684 91, 280 74,334 81,940} 110,762 
Netrevente Sennen es ee 2,281,864) 2,390, 986] 2, 803, 513] 3,327,273) 3,689,075] 4,070,339] 4,139,131 
Totals, 1872 to date.......... 


78, 841, 445/81, 232, 431/84, 035, 944/87, 363, 218/91, 052, 293/95, 122, 632/99, 261, 763 


Letters patent for Dominion}: 
Lie Eo Pra ed geet, ee eae No. 5,317 


3, 843 


4,304 
3, 653 


5,484 
4,685 


5,543 
5,760 


5,490 
7,233 


6,015 
— 16,157 


5,997 
17,504 


Railway Lands.! 


In the early stages of the settlement of the Northwest, 
large grants of wild lands were made to the railway companies as subsidies (see 
Table 13 of the chapter on Transportation for details, p. 665 of this volume), 
while the Hudson’s Bay Co., under the contract by which the Northwest Terri- 
tories passed to the Dominion, retained one-twentieth of the lands of the fertile 
belt. Statistics have been compiled of the sales of land by these companies and 
the prices at which lands were sold in the fiscal years since 1893, the figures given 
in Table 5 throwing considerable light on the ups and downs in the settlement 
of the West. The maximum acreage was sold in 1903, and the maximum amount 


was recelved in 1918. It is noteworthy that the sales reached a low point for 


recent years in 1923, and in 1929 were almost seven times those for 1923, while in 
1930 they dropped off again. Details of sales by the different companies are given 
for the three latest fiscal years in Table 6. Their total sales since 1893 were 
29,062,486 acres and the total amount received $274,866,069, or an average of $9.46 
per acre. 


5.—_Land Sales by Railway Companies with Government Land Grants, and by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, fiscal years ended 1893-1939. 


Year. 


Total Sales. 


Acres. 


Amount. 


Average 
Price per 


Acre. 


Total Sales. 


Acres. 


Amount. 


Average 
Price per 
Acre. 


120,211 
68 , 668 
114,713 
108,016 
222,225 
448, 623 
462,494 
648 , 379 
621,027 
2,201,795 
4,229,011 
1,267,187 
990, 005 
1, 642, 684 
1, 237,759 
346, 693 
109,373 
1,184,790 
1,406, 651 


352, 847 
207, 856 
222,489 
361,338 
719,016 
1,431,774 
1,520,792 
2,125,146 
2,088, 269 
7,746, 958 
14,651,757 
5,564, 240 
5,046,572 
9,871,241 
7,697,930 
3,052,461 
2,211,885 
15, 835, 228 
19,122, 937 


4-39 


sewer ewe 


a 


# ele) brane), © 


Ce 


ee 


a ec 


ee 


eee ewes 


eee ee wee 


1,329,390 
707,149 
501,575 
192,801 
354, 886 
755, 154 

1,116, 237 

1,038, 657 

1,026, 157 
553, 630 
155, 239 
123,303 
159,795 
247,405 
457, 822 
666, 479 
783, 604 
859, 769 
563, 080 


18, 224,419 
9,867,155 
7,398,191 


3,279,031} 


5,485,949 
12,357,377 
20,887,600 
18, 148, 736 
19,188, 225 
10,860,756 

2,633, 572 

1,864,364 

2,460,057 

3,700, 938 

5,594,216 

8, 295, 685 

9,259, 759 

9, 858, 688 

6,360, 615 


1Revised by F. C. C. Lynch, Director, National Development Bureau, Department of the Interior. 


2Nine months to Mar. 31. 
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6.—Land Sales by Railway Companies with Government Land Grants, and by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, by Companies, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-30. 


a 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Company. ; a 
Acres. | Amount.| Acres. | Amount.}| Acres. | Amount. 
$ $ $ 
SANRGSOU LAY MOONS ee Peas tect ew sa cette = 289,713] 3,546,598] 289,903] 3,349,574] 215,992] 2,090,472 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co........... 387,034] 4,349,779] 447,594] 4,902,593} 255,151] 3,145,513 
Manitoba Southwestern Colonization 
awa nOOsmird. er bals Hace ees chee a 4,910 46, 256 8, 266 61,134 6,892 49,478 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche- 
- wan Railroad and Steamboat Co...... 7,888 93, 833 5,393 73,201 Meat 32,908 
Calgary and Edmonton Railway Co..... 17,162} 205,693 17,628 199,975 6,039 68,378 
Canadian Northern Railway Co......... 67,714} 924,018 83,507] 1,189,833 67,466] 934,900 
Great Northern Central Railway Co.... 9,183 93, 582 7,478 82,378 3,813 38, 966 
/ ae Se ee ee ere : 
Wotaiss7 soe ee Ss 783,604) 9,259,759] 859,769] 9,858,688} 563,080] 6,360,615 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands.! 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, (except 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block), the public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. With the transfer 
of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as out- 
lined in Subsection 1, public lands in all provinces are now under provincial 
administration. In Prince Edward Island all the land is settled. . 


Nova Scotia.—All provincial legislation regarding Crown lands and forests 
is governed by an Act passed in 1926, called the Lands and Forests Act. The 
total area of the Crown lands in Nova Scotia is approximately 2,319,378 acres. 


Crown land can only be granted to applicants of not less than 18 years of age, 
desiring the land for their own benefit and for the purpose of actual settlement, 
and for agricultural or grazing purposes, the grant in each case not exceeding 150 
acres. The price of such land is $1 per acre in addition to the expense of sur- . 
veying. The applicant only obtains a grant of the land if he, two years from the 
date he has taken possession thereof, has built a house thereon; has resided upon 
the said land for not less than three successive years; and has cultivated not less 
than ten acres of land thereof. 


Crown land may be leased if the land is of inferior quality, and if the person 
proposing to lease same undertakes to expend money in draining, dyking or 
developing such land. Lands may also be leased if the person proposing to lease 
same undertakes to expend money in the erection of mills and machinery for the 
manufacture of wood products or pulp. Grants and leases are signed by the 
Governor in Council. 


The Minister of Lands and Forests may grant licences to cut timber on the 
ungranted land of the Crown, on payment of such dues as may be in his discre- 
tion. The cutting licences are subject to regulations and restrictions prescribed 
by the Governor in Council. 


1 Revised by the officers of the respective Provincial Administrations. For copies of the 
detailed regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands, application should be 
made as follows:—Nova Scotia, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Halifax; New Bruns- 
wick, to the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton; Quebec, to the Deputy Minister 
of Lands and Forests, Quebec; Ontario, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto; Manitoba, to the Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg; British Columbia, to the Deputy Mimister of Lands, Victoria. 
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New Brunswick.—The area of New Brunswick is about 17,863,000 acres. Of 


this the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is timber land. The 


province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability always derive 
a large part of its revenue from forest industries. Practically all the Crown tim- 
ber lands are held by licence for the cutting of timber, most of these licences 
expiring in 1933, subject to a renewal for an additional 10 years; or pulp or paper 
licences may be issued for a term of up to 50 years where the licensees have 
undertaken to erect or enlarge pulp or paper mills within a specified period. 
While it may safely be said that the bulk of the Crown lands are better suited to 
lumbering than agriculture, yet there are still some Crown lands well suited to 
mixed farming, which may be taken up by prospective settlers. The maximum 
allowed to any one settler is 100 acres, and he is required to reside on the land 
three years and cultivate ten acres of the same before obtaining a grant. For 
some of the best lands there is a charge of $1 per acre, in addition to the settle- 
ment duties already referred to. This may be paid in four annual instalments. 
The Provincial Government controls hunting throughout the province and angling 
in non-tidal waters within the province. Fishing in tidal waters is, however, under 
the control of the Dominion Government. 


Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public Iands subdivided and unsold on June 
30, 1929, was 8,327,192 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1930, 179,859 acres 


were surveyed; 121,461 acres reverted to the Crown; 164,696 acres were granted | 


for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; adding to the acreage available at 
June 30, 1929, the area surveyed and the areas that reverted, and deducting sales 
and grants, there remained subdivided and unsold on June 30, 1930, 8,463,816 
acres. Agricultural lands in 100-acre lots are available for settlement upon pre- 
scribed conditions at 60 cents per acre, on application to the Department of 
Colonization, Game and Fisheries. 


Ontario.—Public lands in the province of Ontario are administered by the 
Department of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


In Old Ontario, that is that part of the province below the French river and 
lake Nipissing, which comprises an area of approximately 77,000 square miles, 
there are still available for the settler public lands suitable for agriculture, but 


the bulk of the good agricultural land vested in the Crown is in northern Ontario, 


which has an area of 330,000 square miles. The suitable lands in southern 
Ontario are chiefly situated in Muskoka and Parry Sound districts and in the 
counties of Haliburton, Peterborough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Adding- 
ton, and Renfrew. In northern Ontario the suitable lands are in Nipissing, Timis- 


kaming, Cochrane, Sudbury, Algoma, Thunder Bay, Kenora, and Rainy River | 


districts. 

The Department maintains Crown Land Agencies at different points through- 
out the districts in which the Crown lands are available for supervision of the set- 
tlement of the lands ‘and for the receiving of applications and other duties in con- 
nection therewith. A list of the Agents, giving their respective addresses, is found 
in a Departmental booklet entitled “ Settlers’ Lands in Ontario”, copies of which 
may be obtained on request from the Department at Toronto. 


In northern Ontario the townships which are open for sale are subdivided into 
lots of 160 acres each, with the exception of Cochrane and Timiskaming dis- 
tricts, where the area to which an individual is entitled is 80 acres. 


ee ee 
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Conditions under which sale lands throughout the province may be obtained in- 
volve personal residence for at least 6 months in each year; payment of one-quarter 
of the purchase price, which is 50 cents per acre, with the application, the re- 
mainder being spread over three years with interest at 6 p.c.; and the clearing and 
cultivation of a prescribed acreage in addition to the construction of the necessary 
habitations. Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a lot of 160 acres 
and place an agent in residence, but the duties in such case to be performed 
before the issue of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. When 
a purchaser has completed his duties, made payment in full, and obtained his 
patent, he may make application for an additional parcel in some cases, for which 
a further patent may be obtained, for pasture purposes, and there is no necessity 
to construct additional buildings on the additional parcel provided the applicant 
is in residence on and cultivating the parcel already: patented. 


Free grant land is available in certain sections of the province. These lots 
consist also of 160 acres for the most part. No purchase money is required, but 
the following duties must be completed: 15 acres to be cleared and under cultiva- 
tion; house to be erected with dimensions of at least 16 ft. x 20 ft.; actual and 
continuous residence on the land from time of location to issue of patent; mines 
and minerals and timber other than pine go with patent. Returned soldiers, on 
production of discharge certificates, may make application and sale lands can be 
allowed to them under free. grant conditions. 

Public lands may also be leased or the use of the same be obtained under 
licence of occupation for specific terms at nominal rates for sheep raising, ranch- 
ing and other purposes. 

Many fine sites are available for the erection of summer homes and for the 
enjoyment of summer pastimes. The Department issues a booklet entitled “ Sum- 
mer Homes in Ontario” dealing with this subject. Copies may be obtained on 
application to the provincial authorities. 


To assist settlers in the northern part of the province, the Department of 
Northern Development, through the Settlers’ Loan Commissioner, makes adv- 
ances up to $500 to settlers to enable them to purchase stock and seed and to 
improve the property. Information with respect to these loans may be obtained 
direct from the Settlers’ Loan Commissioner at Toronto. 

The Department of Northern Development, which comes under the Minister 
of Lands and Forests, administers the roads in northern Ontario, which now 
total approximately 15,000 miles. Inquiries with respect to these roads should 
be directed to the Deputy Minister of Northern Development at Toronto. Each 
year this Department constructs new roads at the average rate of one mile per 
day, and in the sections served by these roads there are still available, in addition 
to the free grant lands already mentioned, millions of acres of suitable land 
which can be purchased by bona fide settlers at 50 cents per acre. 


Manitoba.—The Provincial Government of the province of Manitoba has 
control of approximately ten million acres of unsold land, of which one million 
consists of school lands. The greater portion of these lands was recently trans- 
ferred to the province by the Dominion Government; a considerable part of 
them is situated in the eastern section, the inter-lake area, and west and north- 
west of lake Manitoba. 

Intending settlers and others are afforded the choice of selecting from this 
unsold area lands suitable for grain crop, mixed farming or stock raising; and for 
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the purpose of placing the lands within easy reach of all, the terms of sale have 


been set at 10 p.c..cash, balance over a period of 10 years, with interest at 6 p.c. 


Much of this land is situated within reasonable distance from rail facilities and in 


organized communities, thereby affording splendid opportunities to prospective 
purchasers. 


Large areas of these lands, particularly in the northern section of the prov- 
ince, are ideal for grazing purposes on a large scale. Intending ranchers may 
lease large tracts up to 10,000 acres, over a period of years, at 4 cents per acre. 
This industry has been sadly neglected in recent years, and now affords excellent 
opportunities to prospective ranchers. The Provincial Government also possesses 
large areas of marsh lands particularly adapted to muskrat farming, an industry 
which is now becoming firmly established in Manitoba by reason of the very 
favourable climatic conditions and abundant supply of the various roots and 
grasses upon which the muskrat thrives. These areas may be leased but not sold. 
The length of lease may be arranged to suit the lessee. The province also con- 
trols a few partly improved properties which may be purchased on very easy 
terms. These lands are situated in the better farming districts. 


The province controls very attractive recreational areas in the eastern and 
northern sections, within easy reach of motor highways. These summer resort 
areas may be either purchased or leased on very attractive terms. 


For further particulars application should be made to the Director of Lands, 
Law Courts Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan.—The Provincial Government of the province of Saskatche- 
wan has control of approximately seventeen million acres of surveyed lands. 
Forests and timber berths comprise nearly seven million acres. Grazing lands 
consist of about three and one-half million acres. There are two million acres 
of unsold school lands and at least three million acres available for provincial 
land settlement. . 


Intending settlers in the province of Saskatchewan must be British subjects 
by birth or by naturalization or through the naturalization of the father. Resi- 
dence in the province of Saskatchewan for a term of at least four years is a 
necessary condition of eligibility for entry. Provincial land settlement entries 
are disposed of under easy terms of payment. The terms of the sale have been 
set at 10 p.c. cash and the balance is payable over a period of twelve years with 
interest at 6 p.c. The minimum price is $1 per acre. The greater part of the 
provincial lands are situated in the parts of the province north of Township 36. 
Residence for a term of four months in each of three years, and at least twenty 
acres of breaking must be performed for the settlement entry. A habitable 
dwelling of a value of not less than $60 must be erected on the land for which 
entry was made. 


Lands which are suitable for grazing purposes only are disposed of under 
grazing lease, but, if the area is less than one section, such area is disposed of 
under the regulations as pasture lands and the minimum price is set at $1 per 
acre. Pasture lands are only sold to settlers in the immediate vicinity. 


Provisions are made for disposal of areas for fur farming purposes and a 
considerable industry has grown up in this province, particularly in respect of 
muskrat farming. Water areas with the adjoining land necessary for the purpose 
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of fur farming, to the extent of not more than six hundred and forty acres, may 
be leased for this purpose. A fee of $10 must accompany each application for a 
fur-farm lease. The annual rental for the first three years is twenty-five cents 
per acre of the combined land and water area and for the remainder of the term 
the rental is fifty cents per acre. 


The forest and timber berth areas in the northern part of the province are 
of very considerable extent and there is much merchantable timber available 
for disposal through the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources. The water areas in the province consist of more than two million 
acres. The water powers are located chiefly in the northern part of the province. 
There is a Fisheries Branch, in charge of a competent supervisor, in the Depart- 

ment of Natural Resources. There are considerable coal areas in the southern 
part of the province; and there is an abundant supply of all kinds of minerals, 
solid, liquid, and gaseous, in the northern part of the province. The mining 
industries are in their infancy in this province but prospectors have definitely 
established the fact that much petroleum and natural gas is present throughout 
the provincial area. 


Applications for further particulars should be made to the Deputy Munister, 
Department of Natural Resources, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—At the time of going to press it has not been possible to secure 
a statement regarding the regulations under which settlers may obtain lands in 
the province of Alberta. The reader is referred in this connection to the Deputy 
Minister, Department of Lands and Mines, Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, 


Alta. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant 
lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme sole 
who is over 18 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband 
or whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, or a bachelor 
over 18 years of age, or any alien, on making a declaration of his intention to 
become a British subject, may pre-empt, free, 160 acres of unoccupied and unre- 
served surveyed Crown lands, not being an Indian settlement and not carrying 
more than 8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre 
east of the Cascade range. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate 
of improvement and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement condi- 
tions are imposed, and land can only be pre-empted for agricultural purposes. 
After occupation for 5 years and making improvements to the value of $10 per 
acre, including clearing and cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may 
obtain certificate of improvement and Crown grant. The fact that an applicant 
has previously homesteaded in another province does not preclude him from pre- 
empting in British Columbia. Unsurveyed lands cannot be pre-empted. 


Homesite leases of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 
ment conditions, including the building of a dwelling in the first year, title being 
procurable after 5 years’ occupation and completion of survey. 


Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, may be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
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purposes on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements 


to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown | 


grant may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. The 
minimum price of first class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class 
(grazing) lands $2.50 per acre. The purchaser of surveyed land is charged an 
additional 50 cents an acre for the survey; in the case of unsurveyed lands the 
applicant must have the area he applies for surveyed at his own cost. 


Crown lands are leased, subject to covenants and agreements deemed ad- 
visable, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for hay-cutting up to 10 years; for 
other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years; for any industrial or other 
special purpose, with approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for not 
over 99 years. 


The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National and Pacific Great Eastern Railways. Lands 
within these areas are sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon 
development, prices being usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash payment 
being required and the balance spread over a term of years to suit the purchaser. 
British Columbia returned soldiers are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase 
price. The Board has power to order those owning land within an area to im- 


prove it, and to levy a penalty tax for failure, also power to procure compulsory 


sale of undeveloped land. 


Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber sale. The applicant locates the 
timber, and, application being made, the area is cruised, surveyed if necessary, 
and advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest 
Branch, Department of Lands. Information regarding water rights for power, 
irrigation, etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water pug Branch, Depart- 
ment of ‘erie 


The Railway Belt and Peace River Block were transferred to the Provincial 
Government on Aug. 1, 1930, so that the area of land administered by the prov- 
ince is now 238,469,600 acres,! of which about 11,000,000 acres have been alien- 
ated; about 11,000,000 acres are under reserve as timber, coal, grazing and other 


leases and licences; and about 13,000,000 in timber, park, Indian, game and other ~ 


reserves. The total area surveyed at Dec. 31, 1929, was 33,356,671 acres, in- 
cluding 22,921,487 acres of land surveys, 9,147,176 acres of timber, 686,111 acres 
of coal lands, 28,548 acres of phosphate licences and 603,875 acres of mineral 
claims. The area included in cities is 73,950 acres, in district municipalities 906,- 
753 acres, and in village municipalities 5,058 acres. 


The area of the province is 238,469,600 acres,! of which 92,800,000 acres is 


above timberline and 91,482,100 acres is forested—389,352,000 acres carrying over — 


1,000 ft. b.m. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000 to 30,000 ft. b.m. per acre. 


The area suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,618,000 acres. On Vancouver — 


island an area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 


way land grant, embracing the southeastern portion of the island, and applications ~ 


for lands in this area are to be made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 


1As estimated by the provincial authorities. The Dominion estimate of the area of 
British Columbia is 227,747,200 acres, of which 3,766,400 acres are covered by water. 
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Section 2.—WNational Defence. 1 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Per- 
manent Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 
officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of 
the war on Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were re- 
cruited, equipped, trained and dispatched by the Canadian Government to Great 
Britain for active service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had 
been sent overseas, for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 
418,000 officers, non-commissioned officers and men.2 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz.:—the Department of Mili- 
tia and Defence; the Department of Marine and Naval Service; the Air Board. 


During the Session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, con- 
solidating the Naval Service, the Air Board and the Department of Militia and 
Defence into the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National De- 
fence and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister there 
has been constituted, by Order in Council, a Defence Council consisting of a 
President (the Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the follow- 
ing members:—the Chief of the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, 
together with the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General and the Director, 
Royal Canadian Air Force, as associate members. There is also a Secretary of 
the Council. 


Subsection 1.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


Cavalry.—The Royal Canad‘an Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

Artillery.—The Royal Canad’an Horse Arti'lery Brigade (“A’’, “B” and “C” Battcrics); Royal 
Canad an Artillery (Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5 Heavy Batturies and No. 3 Medium Battery). 

Engineers.—Roval Canad’an Engineers (13 dctachmenis). 

Signalls.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.--The Royal Canadian Rxgiment; Prine ss Patricia’s Canadian L'ght Infantry; The 
Royal 22e R.giment (a French-Canadian pr giment). 

Army Servie2 Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments). 

Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 

Ordnange Corps. The Roval Canadian Ordnanee Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachm nts). 

Military Clerks.—The Corps of Mililitary Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending 
Act of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 3,800. 


Schools of Instruction—The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted Royal Schools of Instruction. 


1Revised by H. W. Brown, Asst. Deputy M:nister, D partm nt of National Defence. 
2 For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Governm-nt on account of war appropria- 
tions in the fiscal years 1915-1921, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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Non-Permanent Militia. 


The Non-Permanent Militia consists of :— 


35 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
68 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
13 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Airecraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engimeers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
10 Divisional Signals. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
21 Contingents, Canadian Officers Training Corps. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
1°3 Baittalions of Infantry. 
12 D-vistonal ‘frains, Canadian Army Service Corps. 
51 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments of Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
12 Detachments and 1 Base Post Office of the Canadian Postal Corps. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 9,050 officers and 
116,545 other ranks, as shown in the following table. 


7.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1939. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Arm of Service. Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
No. No. No. No. 
Stattands General Wistecatey oo see eee ee er 18 - - = 
Cavalryiend: Mounted: Ritlese.), .as0asceeeen eee 415 277 12,802 7,439 
RieldyArtivlerye scr. ake ect eke Cae ee 409 1o2 9, 236 4,936 
Median Artiller vivian ce thy it Serene el eee on: = 1,600 830 
Heavy Artillery and Anti-aircraft Sections............ 232 2 1,426 45 
USI OST Ate ope ed A Pe oe ee ee ee ee rata 16 3,421 812 
OTS er ee oe. ee aI ne meri oe cae cere 357 - 4,576 2,220 
Railway Corpst. caw. ses « coe «ee Oe a ee = - 373 = 
DRAG Ty ate eee ah ea TS ee ee ee eee ae 853 35 75,077 87 
Officers TP raimine Corps: sees oer en ea - - 4,329 = 
Machine GuntGorpsat A. octede. eerie ee ee oe ee - - 6,515 744 
ARMY OEEVICE COLD Ss she tee erase era ae mere ec ee 269 48 1,245 310 
Non-Combatants7.. 0440) beeen ele ie te 891 ~ 4,995 688 
Totalse hes. 2 a ee 3, 766 530 125,595 18,111 


Reserve Militia. 


In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Re- 
serve Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military 
organization. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the 
public. 
The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Re- 
serve Militia mentioned above, comprise :— 
The Reserve of Officers (general list). 
Reserve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental De dots (Cavalry and Infantry). 
The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their 
service in the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. 


On completion of service in the Active ‘Militia men are not posted auto- 
matically to reserve units. These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 


Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a com- 
wander assisted by a district staff. 


ee a a 
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Militia Appropriations.—The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1926-1931, are shown in Table 8. 


8.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Administration: «cen... 325,000 325,000 341,000 349, 000 349,000 345,000 

Cadet Seryices2twess cones 400,000 400,000 500,000 500,000 500, 000. 500,000 

Contingencies. ......0..<.5.. 33,000 32,000 43,000 44 000 44,000 44,000 
. Engineer Services and Works 566, 000 566,000 803,900 830,000 830,000 830,000 

KsenGT Sa! SLOTOS: os). 0: oc. cae 461,000 462,000 682,799 988, 800 988, 800 1,000,300 

Manufacturing Establish- 

PRED cats aceite ee de 420,000 420,000 472,395 587,000 587,000 587,000 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

Pia ieee eee ete oat 1,712,000 | 1,712,000 |} 2,059,800 | 2.309,000 | 2,301,100 2,324,500 
Permanent Force............ 4,860,000 | 4,860,000 | 4,887,500 | 5,038,000 | 5,045,900 5,011,000 
Royal Military College..... 365,000 365, 000 365,000 375,000 375,000 375,000 
Topographic Survey......... 35,000 35,000 40,000 45,000 45,000 45,000 

Motalsie cor: oe. 9,177,000 | 9,177,000 | 10,195,394 | 11,065,800 | 11,065,800 | 11,061,800 
Civil Government.......... 736, 7011 763 , 8891 808,010! 800,505! 850, 7551 849, 860! 
Grand Totals...... 9,913,701 | 9,940,889 | 11,003,404 | 11,866,305 | 11,916,555 | 11,911,660 


1Department of National Defence. 


Subsection 2.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which were deseribed in the Year 
Book of 1910, pp. xxvi-xxix. 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of 
National Defence, in 1922. 


The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The 
Service consists of :— 


. Headquarters at Ottavw'a (permanent). 

. Royall Canadian Navy (permanent). 

. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). s 
. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


mem CO DDR 


Royal Canadian Navy. The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement of 104 officers and 792 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-years’ engagements. A small proportion consists of 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy, 
and a small proportion are ex-petty officers of the Royal Navy and men serving 
under special service engagements of from one to five years. 


A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serves periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, light cruisers, 
etc., and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional 
schools of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, and 
other duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless 
telegraphy, and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly 
arranged. 
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The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S, Champlain (destroyer—in commission) ; 

H.M.C.S. Vancouver (destroyer—in commission) ; 

.M.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in conimission) ; 

.M.C.S. Festubert (minesweeper—in comm:ssion) ; 

.M.C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in commission). ; A 

wo new destroyers, H.M.C.S. Saguenay and H.M.C.S. Skeena, have been constructed 
for the R.C.N., and are expected to arrive in Canadian waters in July, 19381. 


jengeemee) 
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Naval training establishments, comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill 
sheds, with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; 
parade grounds; and other equipment, are maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 
Naval dockyards, with work shops, etc., for refitting «and supplying necessary 
stores to H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from amongst sea-faring per- 
sonnel. Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlotte- 
town, Quebec, Montreal, Vancouver. 


Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 
days annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for ser- 
vice afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The 
period of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officers and 930 men, distributed as follows: 
—Halifax (half company); Saint John (half company); Charlottetown (half com- 
pany); Quebec (half company); Montreal (company); Ottawa (half company) ; 
Toronto (company); Hamilton (half company); Winnipeg (company); Saska- 
toon (half company); Regina (half company); Edmonton (half company); Cal- 
gary (half company); Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert (half company). 


Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an offi- 
cer of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by other commissioned officers of the force. 


A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal 
Navy or of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each company head- 
quarters to give instruction to men of the company in gunnery, seamanship and 
other naval subjects. 


Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R., performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills of not less than one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual 
practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the com- 
pany. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks’ naval training 
annually at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt. 


Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months’ voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


— 
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Subsection 3.—Air Services. 


Under the Act creating the Department of National Defence, the powers, 
duties and functions vested in the Air Board by the Air Board Act of 1919 are 
now administered under the direction of the Minister of National Defence. 


The Air Services have three functions:— 


(1) The air defence of the country. 
(2) The conduct of flying operations for the civil departments of the 
Government. 
(3) The control of civil aviation. 
On July 1, 1927, the Air Services, which up to that date had been admin- 
istered by the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, under the Chief of Staff, were 
reorganized and divided into two divisions, as follows:— 


(a) Military. 


Royal Canadian Air Foree.—The Royal Canadian Air Force, under the 
Chief of the General Staff, administers and controls all military air operations. 
The functions of the Royal Canadian Air Force are as follows:— 

(a) To provide adequate training facilities for all Government Air Services. 

(b) To provide a nucleus air force around which service units can be formed 

in the event of war. 

(c) To build up a reserve of pilots and mechanics. 


The principal station of the Royal Canadian Air Force is at Camp Borden, 
Ontario, with other units at Vancouver and Ottawa. 

The R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, provides training for officers and airmen 
of the permanent and non-permanent personnels of the R.C.A.F., and also sum- 
mer training for provisional pilot officers. Training is also provided, and trained 
personnel supplied, to the Civil Division of the Air Services. The training covers 
flying and ground subjects, co-operation with military services, and such other 
courses of instruction as may be necessary. ; 

The R.C.A.F. Station, Vancouver, provides a seaplane training base for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, as the R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, provides 
training on land machines only. 

The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force, as at Dec. 31, 1930, was 177 
officers and 734 other ranks. 


(b) Civil. 


To meet the growing needs of civil aviation, the following three branches were 
organized, under the Deputy Minister :— 


Civil Government Air Operations.—This Branch is charged with the carrying 
out of all air operations required by any Dominion Government service, in- 
cluding the forest protection, survey and other miscellaneous work now carried 
out. for the Departments of the Interior, Mines, Agriculture, Indian Affairs, Na- 
tional Revenue, Public Works, Railways and Canals, Marine, Fisheries, etc. - 
The headquarters of the Branch is at Ottawa, and its operating bases are as 
follows:—main bases: High River, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.; Dart- 
mouth, N.S.; sub-bases: Lac-du-Bonnet, Cormorant Lake, Ladder Lake, Norway 
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House, Man.; Fitzgerald, Alta.; detachments: Grande Prairie, Alta.; Winni- 


pegosis, Beren’s River and Thicket Portage, Man.; Lac-la-Ronge, Sask. Eleven 


mobile photographic detachments undertake air photography in all provinces. 


The central stores and workshops for the Civil Division are administered as a 
part of this Branch. These are located at Victoria island, Ottawa. 


Control of Civil Aviation.--The duties of this Branch include the inspection, 
licensing and registration of aircraft, airharbours, commercial and private air 
pilots, air engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, the location 
and construction of air routes and matters connected with airship services are 
administered in this Branch. 


Civil aviation in the Dominion has had its chief development in connection 
with the exploration and conservation of the natural resources of the various 
provinces, including forest protection, acrial photography and the transport of 
men and supplies to remote points and mining districts. Nineteen regular air mail 
routes are now in operation. 


On Dec. 31, 1930, there were in force certificates and licences as follows:— 
private air pilots, 309; commercial air pilots, 402; air engineers, 370; registration 
of aircraft, 495; airharbour licences, 69. (See also “ Air Navigation”, pp. 696-698, 
in the chapter on Transportation and Communications.) 


Aeronautical Engineering.—The Branch undertakes the technical duties for 
both Military and Civil Divisions. The Chief Aeronautical Engineer acts as Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Department of National Defence, and is responsible for 
all questions of design, airworthiness of aircraft, equipment, works and buildings, 
and other similar technical duties. 


Subsection 4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honour- 
able Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation 2,203 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 199 are now in 
attendance. 


The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection 
with the war. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted 
commissions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining 
commissions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or 
missing. Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations :— 
1 Victoria Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished 
Service Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other 
British decorations, 42 foreign decorations. ‘Fhree Canadian and one Australian 
divisions were commanded by graduates of the College. 


Ex-cadets who have served in the Army, either in the regular forces or 
during the Great War, include 1 general, 5 heutenant-generals, 17 major-generals, 
and 29 brigadier-generals or brigadiers. Eleven knighthoods have been conferred 
on ex-cadets for distinguished service. _ 

The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Vict., c. 


36), was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of 
military tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the 
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subjects connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military 
profession, and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments”. In 
addition to the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and 
chemistry, English and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical train- 
ing, riding, drill and outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 


The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, 
with the Cataraqui river emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its junction 
with lake Ontario on the one side, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds 
include about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the 
above-mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, 
on which stands the historic Fort Henry, is at the disposal of the College for use 
as a training area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort 
Frederick, built in 1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort 
comprising a portion of the defences of Kingston. The College is under the 
supervision of the Department of National Defence, and is inspected annually 
by an advisory board composed of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and 
military, which makes its reports and recommendations to the Minister of 
National Defence. The staff is composed of a commandant and a staff-adjutant, 
assisted by a competent staff of civil and military professors and instructors. 


A four years’ course leads to a “diploma with honours” or “ diploma” or a 
“ certificate of military qualification”. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in 
the British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates; and for cadets who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a limited number of naval cadetships are available each 
year to cadets who successfully complete the first two years’ studies and who were 
under 18 years of age at the time of entry into the College. In addition, one 
inspector’s commission in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is open each year 
to a graduate. To those graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of one 
year’s seniority is granted in the British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged 
in order to equalize the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of 
Canada with those of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich or the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, since the courses at the latter institutions are shorter 
than the Canadian. 


The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other 
engineering courses; and some of the universities admit graduates to the third 
years of arts and science courses. 


The R.M.C. diploma is accepted by the Law Societies and Bar Associations 
of Ontario, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and 
Alberta, as the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepts R.M.C. grad- 
uates as registered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 


Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation 
or an acceptable equivalent. 
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Applications for admission to the College should reach The Secretary, De- 
partment of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of each year. 


Section 3.—Public Works. 1 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department has been 
known as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the railways and canals 
were placed under control of a new department, the building and maintenance 
of penitentiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance 
and construction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and 
the small drill halls and armouries to the Department of Militia and Defence. 
The work of the Department of Public Works is now divided into three principal 
branches, v2z., the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph 
Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of Government dredging plant; the construction and 
maintenance of graving docks; the construction and maintenance of interpro- 
vincial bridges and approaches thereto, also of bridges on highways of national 
importance in the Northwest Territories; the maintenance of military roads, 
also hydrographic and ordinary surveys and examinations, inclusive of some 
precise levelling and geodetic measurements which are required for the prepara- 
tion of plans, reports, and estimates; river gaugings and metering; the testing 
of cements and materials of construction; the licensing of international and in- 
terprovincial ferries; and the control of works constructed in or over navigable 
waters by authority of the Navigable Waters Protection Act. 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
quarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
hospitals and drill halls, and telegraph offices. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control over the construction, re- 
pairs and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. 
These lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. (See also 
pp. 725-728.) 


Graving Docks.—There are 5 graving or dry docks built and owned by the 
Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 9. 
The dock at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, 
divided into two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively) and 120 feet wide with 
depth of 40 feet at high water. It cost about $3,850,000. Under the Dry Dock 
Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized 
by payments of 3 or 84 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number of 
years, as shown in Table 10. 


1 Revised by J. M. Somerville, Asst. Secretary, Department of Public Works. 
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9.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


: Width at— Depth of | Rise of Tide. 
Location. Length .|————————————_|_ Water |—-————-_—_— 
Coping.|Bottom.| Entrance.| on Sill. | Spring.| Neap. 
Wee tbs ft. Ete 1s Vie ft. 
Lauzon, Que. ‘‘Champlain’”’............. 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13-3 
Lauzon, Que. “‘Lorne”’.................. 600-3] 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, Bi@s old: dock)iee cae. oad. 450-7 90 41 65 29-0H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
Gece, ACE lin» tae os ins 1,150 149 126 135 40:0H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
Eingeton;.Onteeete sc 1 waeet ss. a. 343-6 79 47 55 16-0 - ~ 


10.— Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Dock 
Subsidies Act, 1910. 


Location. 


Colin WOORSING ls Ont ics a cic ir ede Sac wee eee 
CollingwoodsNor2 , Ontyo. 2. sere ee ok eee 
Rorte Atari On Go Aaah or cs eh ete Baa 
Montreal, Que., floating dock, ‘‘Duke of Con- 

PIVENY T= Jihad ae he oe aaa Ue Be are a Se ra 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock).......... 
Saintwonn, mabe ent atete.. cohieraan cares 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock) 


Depth 


Subsidy. 


2 Total 
Length.| Width. | over 
Sill, | Cost. 
{t. tity ite $ 
515-8 59-8 14-8 500, 000 
413-2 95 19-2 306, 965 
708 °3 77:6 16-2 | 1,258,050 
601 100 31-5 | 3,000,000} 34 p 
600 100 32 2,199,168} 33 p 
1,150 133 40 5,500,000} 43 p 
556-5 98 28 2,500,000] 43 p 


3 p.c. for 20 years. 
3 p.c. for 20 years. 


3 p.c. for 20 years. 


.c. for 35 years. 
.c. for 35 years. 
.c. for 35 years. 
.c. for 35 years. 


Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 11 shows the expenditure and revenue 


of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal 
years 1925-30. For the fiscal year 1930 the expenditure was $25,607,523, as com- 
pared with $19,948,576 in 1929—an increase of $5,658,947, largely accounted for by 
expenditures for harbours and rivers, dredging and public buildings. 


11.—_Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
_ ended Mar. 31, 1925-1930. 


EXPENDITURE (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Harbour and river works...| 6,529,466 | 6,296,293 3,835,914 | 4,198,905 | 5,230,360 
Dredging plant, etc......... 2,043,635 2,350, 225 1,918, 798 2,879,559 3, 106, 638 
Roads and bridges.......... 59,997 304,074 9,717 38, 629 38, 896 
PRISTIOTCSE Mila cots sera aera - - - 84, 251 540,076 
Public buildings............. 8,507, 795 7,778,324 6, 984, 720 8, 252,449 9,902,676 
PEBlESTADIS ites stew: -1« ssa ayonnt 905,519 856, 144 802,495 840,451 893, 888 
Miscellaneous.............-. 593 , 482 245,061 199,309 302,170 236, 042 

POURS CL ceo oak 18,639,894 | 17,830,121 | 13,750,953 | 16,596,414 | 19,948,576 


1930. 


$ 


7,980,558 
3,310, 253 
84,495 
780,144 
12,304,578 
885, 871 
260,924 


25,607,523 


——— WL 
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J1.— Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1925-1930—concluded. 


REVENUE. 
Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ sh $ $ $ Acs 

Gravine-dockssa.4.ee seen 92,831 85,382 120, 402 87,322 102,065 121,909 
Rentsei 2085, dol oacee Sok oe 122,588 130,594 96,315 101,571 97,114 116,697 
‘Relecraphstcets:. ¢- sees 294, 735 294,181 309, 488 298, 663 356, 485 356, 469 
Casual revenue.............. 80, 895 154, 535 108, 605 98, 435 83,311 67,130 
Herries Bosc ak acre 1,860 4,543 1,048 1,361 1,358 1,318 

Totals.......2..04+- 592,909 | 669,235 | 635,858 | 587,352 | 640,333 663,523 


Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 1 


The Indians of Canada who are wards of the Department of Indian Affairs 
number about 108,012, their numbers varying slightly from year to year. A small 
yearly increase is evident, however, and the popular notion that the race is dis- 
appearing is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the 
degenerating effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the 
many colonial wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any 
reliable information as to the aboriginal population during either the French or 
the early British régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a 
comparison between the past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting 
sketch of the progress of the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be 
found in the Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the 
Indian Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the 
Dominion, dating back to the time of the conquest. It was originally under 
the military authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative 
machinery until 1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the 
Indians of Canada and the lands reserved for them came under the control of 
the Dominion Government, and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament 
(R.8.C., c. 81) provided that the Minister of the Interior should be Superin- 
tendent-General of Indian Affairs and as such have the control and management 
of the lands and property of the Indians in Canada. The aim of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs is the advancement of the Indians in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, and agents have been appointed to encourage the Indians under their 
charge to settle on the reserves and to engage in industrial pursuits. 


The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and 
to provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until ad- 


vancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the general body 


of the citizens. 


1 The letterpress under this heading is taken in the main from the article contributed by the 
Department of Indian Affairs to the 1921 edition. Paragraphs on the linguistic stock and tribal 
origin of the Indian population, their industries and occupations, their health, sanitation and 
dwellings, appearing on pp. 786-789 of the 1921 edition, are not reprinted. The statistics in 
this section of the Year Book have been revised by A. F. MacKenzie, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. 
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Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout 
the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the 
local agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, as guardian of 
the Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the develop- 
ment of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their 
funds and legal transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered 
throughout the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of 
which there are in all 116. The number of bands included in an agency varies 
from one to more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various offi- 
cers in addition to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field 
matron, constable, stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the 
agency in question. The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s 
inspectors, each inspector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Ex- 
- penditures upon destitute Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either 
from public funds or from the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an In- 
dian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the 
full status of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been 
longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great dis- 
cretion, however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, 
as Indians who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their 
wardship, so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties. 


In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces the situation has been different. Tihere the rapid 
spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures 
to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the 
latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In 
consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, 
make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, 
stock raising, hunting, trapping, etc. as particular circumstances might require, 
provide education for the Indian children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ 
interests. These treaties have been made from time to time as occasion arose 
and as new territories were opened up. No treaty has been made with the In- 
dians of British Columbia, but their welfare has received no less attention from 
the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1930, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,629,404, had increased to 
$13,856,521. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows:—voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $5,112,338, 
annuities by statute, $219,416. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. The figures in Table 12 
are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, while 
the remaining tables contain data from the latest Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. The 1930 figures include only those Indians who are 
wards of the Department of Indian Affairs, which takes a quinquennial census 
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of the Indians under its control. Such Indians increased in number from 104,894 
in 1924 to 108,012, or an increase of nearly 3 p.c. in the quinquennium. The 
figures of the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian race 
who are living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


12. Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1921, and in 1929. 


Province or Territory. 1871.1 1831.1 1891.2 1901. 1911. 1921. 1929. 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 295 
INGVarsCotian itso Ll eeera: 1,666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 1,929 
New Brinswitk ees. see. 1,403 1,401 1521 1,465 1,541 Looe 1, 604 
Quebec an Ste wks! Cee: 6, 988 TOLD 13,361 10, 142 9, 993 11,566 12,885 
Ontaniotonce neem er 12,978 15,325 17,915 24,674 23, 044 26,436 27,420 
British Columbiaie:.. 524... 23,000 25, 661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 D2 aut 25,107 
Manitoba age rane eee 16,277 7,876 13,869 12,263 
Saskatchewan nce aoe ocak 26.304 11,718 12,914 10, 784 
Alberta ss 8. potatoe srt 56, 000 56, 239 51,249 : 11,630 14,557 10,311 
Wokonslertoryvesne ont Boze 1,489 1,390 1,264 
Northwest Territories........ 14,921 15, 904 3,8734 4,150 

Totals eter ote 102,358 | 108,547 129,638 | 127,9413| 105,492 | 110,596 108, 0125 


1Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 

2Racial origin not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of 
Indian A ffairs of that year. ; 

3Includes 34,481 ‘‘half breeds’’. 

4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian populations of these provinces. 

>Includes only those Indians who are under the administration of the Department of Indian Affairs, 
while census figures are for all persons of Indian racial origin. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, a total of 350 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 78 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment 
of 7,302, and 264 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,299 Indian 
pupils, also 8 combined public and Indian schools, with 142 Indian pupils enrolled. 
The total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 
to 15,743 in 1929-30 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 11,579, or from 63:1 
p.c. to 73°6 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now 
being taught in several of the day and residential schools: The amount spent 
on Indian education in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1980, was $2,330,438. 


13.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-39. 


ca Residential Schools. Day ——* Total. Pare entage 
Year Average verage Average 
Enrolment. Mat ndance. Enrolment. A adane. Enrolment. Aetna Attendance. 
OR scr eanmeneisd 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-13 
TON ise eee 4,520 4,149 |. 7,658 4,136 12,178 8, 285 68-03 
AGS) pane oreo 4,692 4,081 Tg HAL Ba, aoe 12,413 7,878 63-46 
LILO. eee teen 4,640 4,014 1,012 3, 587 11,952 7,601 63-59 
1920 rire | 4,719 47 133 7,477 SholG 12,196 7,649 62.71 
1 PA keer veneer Se 4,783 4,143 7,775 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-29 
LODO ene 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8, 668 66-56 
19235. ; Mal eee 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13) 723 9,106 66-35 
LOQ4E YS cen oe 5, 673 - 4,856 8,199 4,332 he ee 9,188 66-23 
1925.28 Se 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14, 222 9,879 69-46 
1926.5: Sees 65020 5, 658 8,455 | 4,940 14,782 10,598 71-69 
OD he etiseh Bes onrke 6,641 5, 881 8, 069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-66 
LOZSiee tee F A 6,795 6, 043 8, 223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72°35 
1920 Fe rae Chr 7,075 6, 282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11, 258 73°35 


OS Os nemtnte: cee 7,302 6,476 8,441 5,103 15,743 11,579 73-55 
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Economic Advancement of the Indians in the Past Decade.—The Indians 
of Canada have made remarkable progress in economic status during the past 
decade. When the fact is kept in mind that the Indians, unlike the whites, are 
not increasing rapidly in numbers, the significance of the figures which follow will 
be better appreciated. The area of the land under cultivation by Indians was 
236,028 acres in 1930, as compared with 173,198 acres in 1916. Their live stock in 
1929 included 42,266 horses-and 52,393 cattle, as compared with 35,315 horses and 
37,188 cattle in 1916. The total income of the Indians was $9,392,642 in 1929, as 
compared with $6,241,497 in 1916. If the Department’s annual estimate of the 
number of Indians is used, the per capita figure of income is $87 in 1929 as com- 
pared with $59 in 1916. Information showing the acreage and value of Indian 
lands in 1930, the crops raised in 1929, the live stock owned by Indians in 1929, 
the sources and values of the income of Indians in 1929, is given by provinces 
in Tables 14 to 17. 


14.— Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1930. 


Land 
Total Land Value 
Province. Acreage of eta th under of 
Reserves. Cultist Cultivation.| Lands. 
acres. acres. acres. $ 
IRineer Ui ayardel Sand» pete iosus cts ease Rucussores taeearce s.eiauels cain 1,668 424 318 20, 000 
INOW OSCOR IEEE Coat ca ea Tre cde he ein See 17,219 2,605 841 94,475 
IN FENG 7B gE ic GRC RI aM IE ap Oat se 37,402 1,156 413 78,048 
QE EC ee eae sb Ae eR 3 Soe eed oe) OES 193, 941 19, 905 11,595 1,523,600 
AOD ut ery oe AN a cA ne Tee co hs Sega cco gS ect aie wd 1,041, 086 78,977 59,457 4,986,794 
Mamitoba (ete orien ss (ode el dca cinaie.t.. 474, 653 119, 697 15,908 3,016,905 
WAS Kasehew al uianes Uwe eins. eens Aes iowa oa ees 1,368, 562 770,422 47,685 14, 485, 362 
Albpenns A. eer eee ee EEE... SiR de SHE Ro ack a 15.255, 512 854, 703 71,970 18,164,891 
ieripishyC olin iene creer |. 1..0itlgs deb oo dene heannsd 740,055 253, 382 27,817 12,529,966 
Edo, ao eee ee eek Eve t ree eed ceed a cabs s 3,735 ~ 24 3, 734 
OUIISH, Si. Rte oo). BAR Ra ees ESRD ee 8 5,134,183 | 2,101,271 236,028 | 54,903,775 


15.— Areas and Yields of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1929. 


Province. Wheat. | Oats. Other Grains. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres, bush. 

Prince Edward Island....... 20 280 60 1,200 - - 
NoysiScotia...25: ase3in-.- - - 67 1,067 4 30 
New Brunswick............. 5 40 126 1,840 19 198 
(UBD EGER 7 eek CALS 180 1,974 1,692 29, 938 300 3,761 
MEU) a: BoB Rane ops Wie ie doe 1,619 21, 915 12,934 279, 908 3,800 80,020 
DUAMILODAT et ee 1,780 13, 129 yee ey) 23,576 3.000 24,313 
Saskatchewan............... 16, 233 168,041 11,783 121,449 3,498 36,448 
WAN SPS he Sid ef 19, 067 218,369 8,196 68, 435 1,647 18 , 227 
British} GolumPiasisoock me 1,961 39,660 3,027 62,207 223 3,775 
Tota. ae 49, 865 463, 408 40,038 589, 620 12,847 166,772 

° : ; Hay and 

Province. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. Fodder 

acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. 

Prince Edward Island........ - - 18 : 1 150 11 
INO Va COD fs at seis oe kb 15 166 102 4,660 20 670 552 
New Brunswick.............. 9 104 66 3,615 15 1,600 159 
SCTE) GY) ys a0 tia eg 110 765 972 19,052 58 2,741 4,511 
Ontarians. 4At)..3. 22. 658. 755 12,182 2,170 74, 233 1,078 33,097 32,221 
Miamitol ares &: chive dice «aad + «ke - - 378 9,047 39 1,245 17,318 
Saskatchewan................ - - 178 6,590 43 1,114 34,579 
Teak circ he Mees oe Pad ee a Oe a 35 5, 423 140 9,326 39 2,559 24,565 
Britten woolumibige:....<.6..% 470 10, 263 1,861 167,445 421 37,063 27,963 
Narkon sud-New. Ts.) cs. S38 - - 1 38 - 83 1 
OCA ES at eee et 1,394 24,023 5,886 295, 626 1,714 80,322 141,984 
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16.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Value, by 
Provinces, 1929. 
' Value of 
Province. Horses. Cattle. Poultry. | Live Stock 
and Poultry. 
No. No. No. $ 
Prince Hawatdel slanciencm ce ecient mean 20 By 140 2,100 
Nova SCOUR . Mone tee oe rca eee ee rachis 65 258 652 13,250 
New iBrunswack? sss. 420s (ee: sont. .ernueeiaeee:. aes a rates 27 54 385 6,130 
CB TiTe| of Toren mcme een inet tampa a teens Ce a rate meat Be, 897 4,419 13, 299 142,367 
Ontario's, Ween eceo.. Leeeeee es eerie ene Pes ay ee 4,127 137123 74,657 664, 590 
WanitG Das 2 ssotg hick ie coro ea en oe 2,289 oyo00 4,784 267, 215 
Saskatchewanltes. Att oe he cat. etree ices FLT 6,070 7,566 11,195 665 , 432 
Alberta d.. Vico aletadt « dase > welts case See eer 15, 698 8,573 6,678 67¢ , 958 
Britishi@olmbpla. eercctteee ee ie: ae Tete oe 13,092 15, 006 35,388 854, 066 
Yukon and INSWeweerg.... 905... Aenea. ee hens fe es ees 1 9 32 - 
Totalsiee Fie. OS eee pict... Ree ees 42,266 52,393 147,210 3,295,108 
17.—Sources and Values ef Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1929. 
Value of— R Earned by— 
e- 

Province Farm Beef ceived : ee 
prolitis| sottor | wasse | 2 | picning, | Hamme | Other | 75 
ae ae ie Earned. Rentals. Trapping.| tries Indians. 

‘: $ $ § $ $ $ $ $ 
Pee Tete ene. 2,150 350 950 - 950 500 5,300 10, 200 
Nova Scotia......... 12,300 2,595 53, 900 410 2,950 5,730 | 29,045 108, 644 
New Brunswick..... 10,550 371 35,300 50 5,900 2,500 7,875 65, 001 
Quebec. 22>. ree 83 , 433 10, 987 400, 760 10, 493 26,046 201,970 |100,317 856, 389 
Ontanose see tee 609 , 355 44,589 884, 760 27,141 207,070 192,695 |267,689 | 2,669, 928 
Manitobaz. 2). seen 170, 787 21,560 165,040 1,468 93 , 520 307,655 | 52,910 891,690 
Saskatchewan....... 433, 884 92, 269 102,247 5,304 22,438 205,410 | 58,391 | 1,075, 766 
Albertac.. ht ae 349, 130 82,619 118, 132 49,166 17,528 69,822 | 55,884 938, 968 
“ritish Columbia. . 522,905 99, 600 866, 100 82, 702 517,295 342,669 |190,905 | 2,633,706 
Totals...... 25194,494 | 354,940 |2,627,189 | 126,734 | 919,047 |1,445,951 |768,316 | 9,392,642 


1Includes income received from timber, and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust funds. 


Eskimos.—Unlike the Indian tribes, which are scattered throughout Can- 
ada, the Eskimos are limited to the Northwest Territories, chiefly the northern 
fringe of the mainland and the Arctic Archipelago. The Eskimo is a nomad 
but lives for the most part along the Arctic littoral, not wandering far inland, 
since he depends for his subsistence largely on marine mammals and fish. The 
administration of this race was carried on along with that of the Indians prior 
to 1927, but on Aug. 31 of that year the Government transferred the care of 
the Eskimos to the North West Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department 
of the Interior. This transfer was largely influenced by the fact that the admin- 
istration of the Territories and natural resources (which had long been under the 
Department of the Interior) and of the Eskimo inhabitants were closely allied 
and could be more efficiently carried on together. 


Officers of the North West Territories and Yukon Branch and the Roane 


Canadian Mounted Police made a careful estimate in 1927 of the numbers and 
locations of all Eskimos in Canada. The result placed the total at 7,103, located 
as follows:—Baffin island, 1,513; vicinity of Hudson bay and strait, 3,202; Central 
Arctic, 438; Western Arctic, 1,650; Yukon Territory, 300. 

The Department of the Interior has accomplished much in the way of pro- 
viding medical care and regular inspection of the Eskimos, the setting aside of 
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wild-life preserves for native use, and the establishment of permanent stations 
in the Arctic Archipelago from which regular patrols are made by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

It is generally realized that the help of the Eskimos will be invaluable to 
the development of whatever resources the far north holds. 


Section 5.—Pensions and other Provisions for the Welfare of 
War Veterans. ! 


Pensions Division.—In previous issues of the Year Book, a full descrip- 
tion has been given of the work of the Pensions Division of the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. 

The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, shows an increase 
in the number of ex-members of the forces admitted for inpatient hospital treat- 
ment, the number being 12,828 as against 12,147 in 1929 and 11,040 in 1928. The 
Department maintains eight hospitals which are situated in the following centres: 
Halifax, Saint John, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary and Vancouver. The sheltered employment workshops are still operated 
at Hamilton, Montreal, Halifax and Vancouver and one shop by the Red Cross 
Society at Victoria. 

The following is an epitomized statement of the manner in which the funds 
appropriated by Parliament have been dealt with, and also sets forth the costs 
of administration and the adjudication of pensions in amount and percentage. 


Direch payments to men and Gependanter. voue- «deem w-eel- let tees woe Same $ 44,348, 724 
Payments for services to men and dependants...........-...eeeceec ect e sence 3,954, 283 
CapicslrexpPOnGItULeS,. occ ss bere ste re ec eee ole ee kin a ante MNT Toe Rett, Meg 57,595 
SEOROSIOULC IIE OGL S. «a capnaud oinen twa AV aitraee Bes wiayals dia alae yebgedes anne ¥ aaa ain Bee epee 607,774 
IPAyments toloutside OTZANIZALIONS. 47 crys soe cde ees oe vee a ree y bee an ed es 44,415 
HVACOMETAD LOLOXDEIRGIEUTOS: chr eave a Grids oie ae ai tin hia. scae cui d Gare oho ences 170, 267 
$ 49,183,058 

TNSuTARee PLEWMMUMS TAVENUC ys , gone oie «ese ses vureels Ehsan we set $ 1,666,895 

Casualirevenonesty fey. ie eo aldo oe aie eh ide ee eT 150, 905 
——_——  1,817,80( 
, $ 51,000, 858 
PTI StLALLON COX PGUSES eh shincictet crete een te ne alc gs egal) Rickecnet eas 1,344, 425 
$ 52,345, 283 
Expense of the Federal Appeal Board and the Board of Pensions Commissioners 503 , 882 
$ 52,849,165 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION EXPENSE. 

General Treatment, Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance............... $ 1.344, 425 
Percentage—Departmental administration. ! 00. 0 e ee ssc cece e veces 2-544 p.c. 
Adjudication of Pensions. 

Boardiot Pension Com missiOners .cd.cs tacos « Heke ba eals nie ea afer ass $ 331,639 
Hederal AppealsBoard.<......: ttods saat ehh Mae oe acaereee S 172, 243 

pa 503, 882 
PRercentace—Adyudicationiol pensions: $4 2A5 Mivgesceomie ear ca pene ce ee klee ce 0-953 p.c. 
Total administration and adjudication expense............. eee eee cece eee eee $ 1,848,307 
orroniare = Allmexpense eke acetic and mee ee ee iae nt tue te nieis tie sree 3-497 p.c. 


The Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners is responsible for the adjudication and award of pensions in 


1 Revised by E. H. Scammell, Secretary, Pensions Division, Department of Pensions and 
National Health. 
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respect of disabilities connected with military service and the award of pensions © 


to the dependants of those who have died. It consists of three members and 
operates under the authority of the Pension Act. 

The following statistics illustrate the growth of the activities of the Board 
of Pension Commissioners :— 


18.— Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-1930. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 
No. of 


Fiscal Year. 


Liability. | No.of | piapiity. | No: of | Tiability. 


Pensions. Pensions. Pensions. 
$ $ $ 
TOUS Sek ow. ee ee ee 10, 488 4,168, 602 15, dc0(0 96.100, 126 25, 823 ier CNAs 
VOLO a ae cee eh. cimee ee tae « Pe 16,753 9,593, 056 42,932 7,470; 723 59,685) 17,063,785 
LODO Bt eo PR n ee uk ec £7 823" OL841 170 69,203} 14,335,118 87,026) 25,176,288 
RON eed 5 Me RA CE ae 19,209} 12,954,141 51,452) 18,230,697 70,661) 31,184,838 
192 Dien: aren gen: An rom ree ace, 19,606} 12,687,237 45,133) 17,991,535 64,739] 30,678,772 
1925t Re eee eee et ne 19,794} 12,279,621 43,263] 18,142,145 63,057| 30,421,766 
19 2b pet pracy: caesar 19,971) 12,037,843 43,300| 18,787,206 63,271} 30,825,049 
LOD ger aoe eis aay externas 20,015} 11,804,825 44,598] 19,816,380 64,613) 31,621,205 
LOQHE FRE eELACE cee 20,005) 11,608,530 46,385) 21,456,941 66,390} 33,065,471 
2A ee PL ae RRR ey See 19,999} 11,419,276 48,027| 22,811,373 68,026) 34,230,649 
1 G2 SRR Raa NEARS, Soe te 19,975) 11,209,351 50,635| 24,374,502 70,610} 35,583,853 
1929 el ie bas tt ciao 20,002} 11,090, 158 54,620] 26,095,150 74,622} 37,185,308 
UGS Oe ces Sle a aa es 19,644! 10,742,518 56,996! 27,059,992 76,640! 37,802,510 


The following are the figures of disability and dependent pensions of bene- 
ficiaries under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 1930:— 


Total number of disability pensions, temporary................. aan: 35,586 <a 
Total number of disability pensions, permanent...................... 21,410 
OSL Wy ptt ye Ree Rei Alas BO RD SaaS | A ee Mee a la 56,996 
Total number of dependent pensioners— 
IWC O WS i 8 scot eee eRe SE OE rts akc as ES. OO Tint oea 
Or MES ee eI I Ct aCe en NO RE PNTAS See Kh tnt coe t oid t ,813 
Totalore: ores KSReT eee oh Ce Eo a ee ee 19,644 
Grand tl otal yee een eee eee hs terror tae been een ae 76,640 


Number of persons in receipt of benefits under the Pension Act as at Mar. 


31, 1930:— 
Disability. DensiOners. on hah Bourne aoe ee toe eS eee er: 56,996 
LISA DTITY PeNsONets WIVES). .sr ee posure att ang win Canter ore tp aee 42,306 
Disability pensioners’ childrenc®tr: 2 i Pee eee eae, oe es 73,810 
Disability, pensioners, otherrelativiese as jscis eae dee ve eet inte ia 1,441 
Disability pensioners’ (widowers, section 22-9 Pension Act).......... wrath, 

Totally ay. LeRE eo NASM eae ae Ee eee ne ee ee 174,732 
DependentapensiOnets tebe taatoh a ore teats eer iene Sa ee 19, 644 
Dependent pensioners enildrene. oo. ore = seer ete caer eae paren tee 6,400 
Other relatives in addition to main. dependant .45.8 era eee 1,647 

TRO Gal, erste. tert, seein Sheree ests 5 BR Rn aes «aa A Va Ta BR ee Se eee nea 27,691 

SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS. 
Disaility— 
Pension Act (sections 48 and 49 Pension Act)..................... 31 
Supplementary to awards paid by Great Britain (sections 45 and 
AZ“ PONSIONTAGCE) 2 oho seitcssraceta chek aus a iether rm aca eae ey tae 273 
R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (section 48 Pension Act)........ 3 

Totals cat euoree neha 5s «cate Oc eet oP Ra ee cosa ee 307 
Depentan'— 

Pension Act (sections 48 and 49 Pension Act)..................0.- 7 
Supplementary to awards paid by Great Britain (sections 46 and 

AT-PONSIONLA Cb) see: tee ee eet Oe ene 66 
Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (section 46 Pension ; 

PR eee EU MSE RN Shee See CR. ROMS ee 
Supplementary to awards paid by France (section 46 Pension Act) 35 
Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (section 46 Pension Act). z 3 

gi Wok 2) RAPE erty sat ty Oo Ri Pie ne MCR CIAL outs Sides CAR eee teas = 112 


Grand Totals iooe aides ieee te es ene ge 202, 842 
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Rates of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of 
the 1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 


Federal Appeal Board.—The members of the Board were appointed by 
Order in Council dated Aug. 17, 1923, and its work continued from that time 
without a break until its dissolution on Sept. 30, 1930. 


The total additional annual liability in respect of pensions awarded under 
decisions of the Federal Appeal Board on account of adjustments made up to 
Aug. 31, 1930, was $823,168. In addition the sum of $2,280,418 was paid to ex- 
members of the forces and their dependants on account of retro-active adjust- 
ments of pension and treatment allowances under decisions of the Board. 

In the entire seven years of the Board’s existence 22,237 appeals were placed 
before it. Of this number 10,602 were heard; judgments were rendered on all 
but 81 of the cases heard. The greater number of the 81 cases on which judg- 
ment was not issued were claims where the hearings had been adjourned in order 
that the appellant might endeavour to obtain additional evidence in connection 
with his claim. 

Of the balance of 11,635 cases registered with the Board, 4,167 were disposed 
of as being outside the Board’s jurisdiction, 1,299 appeals were re-opened and 
settled by the Board of Pension Commissioners without the necessity of coming 
to appeal hearing, 754 was the total of cases where further information was 
required before an exact classification could be made, this including 251 appeals 
received in the last few days o {the Board’s existence; 5,415 cases normally would 
have come before the Board for hearing later, although in 1,749 of these Official 
Soldiers’ Advisers had stated that they were not ready to proceed. 


Pension Tribunal and Pension Appeal Court.—Since the end of the fiscal 
year as a result of legislation passed by Parliament in May, 1930, a number of 
changes have been made in the work of the department and in the provisions of 
the Pension Act. After a general discussion in Parliament, all matters con- 
cerning the welfare of veterans were referred to a special committee of the House 
of Commons. The desire to enlarge the scope of the legislation in order specially 
to benefit those who were in need was evident throughout the entire procedure 
and the report submitted by the committee was unanimous. 

The major amendments to the Pension Act deal with the re-hearing of pen- 
sion applications, the lodging of appeals, the removal of time limits, the broad- 
ening of the meritorious section, the stoppage of final payments, the reinstate- 
ment to pension of pensioners who accepted a final payment, the provision that 
marriage after the appearance of the disability before Jan. 1, 1930, is not a bar 
to the granting of a widow’s pension, and a section dealing with the “benefit of 
doubt”. 

Under the amendments, the Federal Appeal Board ceased to function on 
Sept. 30, 1930. Provision was made for the appointment of a Pension T ribunal 
consisting of nine persons and a Pension Appeal Court consisting of three per- 
sons. The new procedure provided that applications be made in the first instance 
to the Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada, but that if a pension is not 
awarded the case be referred, through the channels provided for in the Act, to 
the Pension Tribunal to be dealt with by a quorum of that body at an open 
hearing.’ An appeal lies from any decision of the Pension Tribunal to the Pen- 
sion Appeal Court on account of attributability, or whether any pre-enlist- 
~ ment disability was wilfully concealed, was obvious, was of a nature to cause 
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rejection from service, or was congenital; or in respect of the degree of any pre- 
enlistment disability; or the right to receive pension in respect of any period 
prior to the date of application therefor; or the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Pension Commissioners or the Pension Tribunal to deal with an application; or 
the interpretation of any provision of the Pension Act. There is no appeal in 
respect of assessment. All applications previously disposed of by the Federal 
Appeal Board or the Board of Pension Commissioners may be renewed under 
the amendment. 

By the removal of the time limit, applications for pension or for reconsidera- 
tion of any decision or award can be made at any time. 

The Board of Pension Commissioners, acting alone, is authorized to award 
a compassionate pension or allowance under the meritorious section. Applica- 
tions under this section may be renewed before the Pension Appeal Court by its 
order. 

Notwithstanding that the granting of final payments to those with a pen- 
sionable disability of under 15 p.c. has been of material benefit to a number of 
pensioners, in many cases it has created a hardship in that the money paid has 
been expended and no further pension has been payable unless the disability has 
increased. Under an amendment to this effect, no further final payments can 
be made, and those who have already received such payments are being restored 
to pension as from the time at which the amount of the final payment received 
was equal to the sum of the instalments of pension which would have been paid 
if pension had been continued in the same monthly amount. The restoration to 
pension and the continuation thereof is subject to the condition that the dis- 
ability has persisted. 

The provision that the widow of a member of the forces whose death results 
from a war disability shall be entitled to a pension, if she was married to such a 
member of the forces either before he was granted a pension or before Jan. 1, 
1980, has benefited between 800 and 900 widows, and it will benefit a great many 
in the years to come. 

From the commencement of the Pension Act there has been a provision that 
the widow of a man who was in receipt of a pension of 80 p.c. or upwards, would 
be granted a pension on the death of her husband, whether his death was 
attributable to his service or not. At first the time limit during which death 
from a non-service disability must occur was set at 5 years from date of dis- 
charge or date of commencement of pension, meaning any degree of pension. 
This was subsequently enlarged to 10 years. Reference to the date of discharge 
has now been struck out and the ten-year period made to run from the time 
the pensioner is or was placed on a pension of 80 p.c. or upwards. 

With regard to the “benefit of doubt”, it may be well to quote the phrase- 
ology of the Act which reads as follows:— . 

“ Notwithstanding anything in this Act, on any application for pension the 
applicant shall be entitled to the benefit of the doubt, which shall mean that it 
shall not be necessary for him to adduce conclusive proof of his right to pension 
applied for, but the body adjudicating on the claim ghall be entitled to draw, and 
shall draw from all the circumstances of. the case, the evidence adduced and 
medical opinions, all reasonable inferences in favour of the applicant”. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Provision was made for the establishment of a branch 
of the department to be known as the “ Veterans’ Bureau”. This has taken the 
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place of the previous organization of Soldiers’ Advisers. The head of the Bureau 
is known as the Chief Pensions Advocate and cases are presented to the Tribunal 
and the Court by him and by Pensions Advocates located in various parts of 
Canada. In addition Commission Counsel have been appointed to appear on the 
hearing of any application and to assist the Pension Tribunal and the Pension 
Appeal Court in disposing of claims. 


War Veterans’ Allowances.—An Act was passed by Parliament in May, 1930, 
providing for the issue of allowances to veterans in Canada, both pensioners 
and non-pensioners, who are unemployable by reason of intangible results of 
their war service apart from any consideration of their pensionable disability. 
The Act follows the lines laid down in the Old Age Pension Act, but sets an age 
limit of sixty instead of seventy, or an earlier age if the veteran is permanently 
unemployable by reason of physical or mental disability. The maximum allow- 
ance is $240 per annum for a single man, and $480 per annum for a married man 
if he and his wife are residing together. An income of $125 per annum enjoyed 
by a single man, or $250 enjoyed by a married man, whether consisting of per- 
sonal income or pension, will not be taken into account, but anything in excess 
of these sums, other than casual earnings, will reduce the allowances payable. 


Departmental officials have recognized for several years that there was an 
economic necessity to render some assistance, other than by way of pension, to 
men permanently unable to engage in remunerative employment who have seen 
real service, and the present Act, after many months of investigation of the 
problem, is the result. It does not apply to all who served in the Canadian 
forces, but only to those who served in a theatre of actual war, or who are in 
receipt of a pension or who have accepted a final payment in leu of annual 
pension for injury or disease incurred or aggravated during service in respect 
of 5 p.c. or more total disability. In addition it applies to those who served in 
any of His Majesty’s forces or the forces of any of His Majesty’s Allies, who 
were domiciled in Canada at the time of enlistment and who served in a theatre 
of actual war. 

The operation of the Act is placed under a War Veterans’ Allowance Com- 
mittee consisting of three members. This Committee is independent of the De- 
partment, although after it has granted an allowance, the Department is charged 
with the duty of the payment and administration thereof. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to the issue of policies and to 
the supervision and adjudication of claims. All collections and payments are 
made by the Department. No applications under the Statute could be received 
after Sept. 1, 1923, but its operation has been extended from time to time, and 
applications may now be received until Aug. 31, 1933. 


During the fiscal year ended 1930, there was a falling off in the number of 
applications for returned soldiers’ insurance, due, doubtless, to the monetary 
stringency. The number of applications was 3,580, as against 4,757 during the 
previous fiscal year. Two hundred and eighty-one applications were refused for 
various reasons. Notwithstanding the employment situation, the number of sur- 
renders was slightly less than during the previous year. 


The total number of policies in force on Mar. 31, 1930, was 29,113, repre- 
senting an insurance of $64,728,863. During the fiscal year the premium income 
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was $1,668,184, interest was $287,504, making a total of $1,955,688. Expenditure 


during the year, in respect of death claims, cancelled insurance and surrendered — 


policies, amounted to $853,912. The total number of death claims to Mar. 31, 
1930, was 2,215, amounting to $6,056,941. The balance on hand as at Mar. 31, 
1930, was $7,968,686. 


Section 6.—Land Settlement—The Soldier Settlement Board. ! 


At the regular session in 1930 the Dominion Parliament appointed a special 
committee to deal with all matters relating to pensions and returned soldier 
problems. A sub-committee, appointed to inquire into the question of returned 
soldiers on the land, brcught in several recommendations which were accepted 
by Parliament and an amendment to the Soldier Settlement Act was passed. 
The recommendations were :— 


1. That the time hmit within which any soldier settler, who has not already 
appealed and who is dissatisfied with his award on revaluation, may lodge an 
appeal before the Exchequer Court, be revived and extended to January, 1931. 

2. That no contract, as between a soldier settler and the Soldier Settlement 
Board, as to which a dispute may arise, shall be rescinded save by order of a 
District or County Judge before whom both parties may appear after due notice 
has been given. 


3. That we approve and recommend the continuance of the practice of ad- 


vancing small loans for breaking, and to settlers upon brush farms who have 


cleared a reasonable acreage of such land. 


4. That the total outstanding indebtedness of all soldier settlers who are still 
in active occupancy of their farms should be reduced by the amount of 30 p.c., 
provided that in no case the amount of reduction granted shall exceed the total 
of the debt still owing by the settler to the board. 

5. That all live-stock liens held by the Board shall be released, the said stock 
to become the absolute property of the settler. 

The revaluation of soldier settler farms, provided for by legislation in 1927, 
has been practically completed, with the following results: settlers who applied for 
revaluation, 8,344, of whom 205 withdrew their applications; 8,140 farms were 
re-appraised ; 8,047 revaluation cases were reviewed by the Board and the depre- 
ciation determined; 6,423 settlers consented to the awards. The ageregate sale 
price to settlers of the 8,047 farms revalued amounted to $30,398,079 and the 
total depreciation in connection with these properties was considered to be 
$7,295,629, or 24 p.c. In 365 cases appeals were taken to the Exchequer Court. 

Up to the end of the calendar year 1930 loans were granted to soldier 
settlers amounting to $112,377,516. Taking into account the revaluation of the 
land, the 30 p.c. cut in indebtedness and the reduction in cost of live stock the 
present investment, including unpaid interest, is $58,673,089. Since the inception 
of the scheme loan payments have totalled $45,674,924, of which $14,653,188 was 
interest payments. 

Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme 3,346 families came forward. There 
are 2,157 families actively farming under land purchase agreements; 168 families 
are still on probation; 100 families did not take up board properties, preferring 
to make their way independently of the scheme; four families have repaid their 


1 Revised by C. W. Cavers, Director of Information and Statistics, Soldier Settlement Board. 
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loans in full and seven have made arrangements to assume their obligations by 
tripartite agreement or assignment. A total of 910 families have withdrawn from 
settlement. Of the 3,346 families who came forward 3,156 are still in Canada; 
2,619 are engaged in agriculture under the Board or privately and 537 have taken 
up other lines of work. 

Under the New Brunswick Family Scheme for the settlement of 500 British 
families, 294 came forward to the end of 1930. Twenty families have withdrawn 
from settlement. 

In connection with the unemployment situation the Board launched late in 
September a special drive to find placements on farms for farm labourers and 
by the end of the year 1,595 men had been placed. Total placements and re- 
placements of single and married farm workers during the calendar year were 
4,950. Since this work was started the Board has made 55,312 placements, in- 
cluding domestics. By arrangement with the Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health the field staff of the Board were utilized to carry out investigations 
in rural districts of applications for allowances under the War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance Act. The total number of investigations completed was 1,742. Field 
advisory service and aftercare were given to 4,190 prospective settlers and farm 
workers. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State. 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication be- 
tween the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between 
the Governments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is 
also the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the privy Seal as well as 
the channel by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all procla- 
mations, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued 
under the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the admin- 
istration of The Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the Naturaliza- 
tion Act, the Boards of Trade Act, the Trade Unions Act, the Ticket of Leave 
Act. The following information on these subjects has been secured in the course 
of administration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1929-30 was 1,280 
with a total capitalization of $1,346,138,367. Supplementary letters patent were 
granted during the year to 328 companies, 127 of which increased their capital 
stock by the aggregate amount of $293,496,800; 35 decreased their capital stock 
by $46,955,000; the remaining 166 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total 
capitalization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing com- 
panies amounted to $1,639,635,167. 

In Table 19 will be found the number and capitalization of companies in- 
corporated during the years 1900-1930. 


1Revised by Thomas Mulvey, B.A., K.C., Under-Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary 
of State. 
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19.—_Number and Capitatization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 


Act and Amending Acts during the calendar years 1900-1907, and the fiscal 


years ended Mar. 31, 1998-19390. 


New Companies. 


Capital- 
ization. 


Old Companies. 


Number. 


Increase 


in 
Capital. 


Gross 
Increase 


in 
Capital- 
ization. 


Old Companies. 


Number. 


Decrease 


in 
Capital. 


9,558, 900 

7,662, 552 
51,182,850 
83, 405,340 
80,597, 752 
99,910, 200 
180,173,075 
132, 686, 300 
13, 299, 000 
121,624,875 
301,788,300 
458, 415, 800 
447,626,999 
625, 212,300 
361, 708, 567 
208 , 283, 633 
157,342, 800 
207,967,810 
335, 982, 400 
214,326, 000 
603, 210, 850 
752,062, 683 
351,555, 900 
314, 603, 050 
204, 646, 283 
231,044,800 
353, 342, 800 
692,540, 900 
538,595,570 


1,406,006,340 
1,346,138,367 


3,351, 000 
3,420, 000 
5,055, 000 
5, 854, 520 
3,366, 000 
9,685,000 
32,403, 000 
19,091, 900 
865, 000 
72,293 , 000 
46,589,500 
24,715,600 
42,935,000 
55,549, 900 
63,599, 003 
26, 650,000 
68,996,000 
26,540,000 
69,321,400 
67,583, 625 
85, 187,750 
79,803,000 
18,275, 000 
46,108,500 
15,352,755 
15,549,573 
33,303,500 
33,524,000 
179,167,100 


12,909, 900 
11,082, 552 
56, 237, 850 
89, 259, 340 
83, 963.752 
109, 595, 900 
212,576,075 
151,778, 200 
14,164, 000 
193, 917,875 
348,377,800 
483,131,400 
490,565, 999 
680, 962, 200 
425,307,570 
234, 933, 633 
226,338,800 
234,507,810 
405, 303 , 800 
281,909, 625 
688,398, 600 
831, 865, 683 
369,830,900 
360, 711, 550 
219,999, 038 
246,594,373 
386, 646, 300 
726,064,900 
717,762,670 


412,396 ,320)1,818,402,660 
293,456,800) 1,639,635,167 


. _ 
Pwr Pwo 1! 1 tt ti to tt dol 


670, 600 
10, 650, 000 
17,880, 800 
11,861,381 

3,290, 000 
6, 840, 000 
4'811, 700 
5, 050, 000 
1,884, 300 
2,115, 985 
19,530,000 
7,698, 300 
5,121, 450 
10,751, 123 
57,944, 410 
43, 863, 633 
43,797, 780 
16,605,045 
37, 123, 580 


Net 
Increase 


fo) 
Capital- 
ization. 


$ 


12,909, 900 
11,082,552 
56, 237,850 
89, 259,340 
83, 963, 752 
109,595,900 
212,576,075 
151,778,200 
14,164,000 
193,917,875 
347,707,200 
472,481, 400 
472,685,199 
668,100,819 
422,017,570 
228,093, 633 
221,527, 100 
229,457,810 
403, 419, 500 


279,793,640 — 


668, 868, 600 
824, 167,383 
364, 709, 450 
349, 960, 427 
162,054, 628 
202,730,740 
342, 848, 520 
709, 159, 855 
680, 639, 050 


48,005, 533/1,770,397,127 
46, 955, 000) 1,592,680,167 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(RS. 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on p. 
594 of the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 


naturalization has been under what is known as the 


Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 


Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. 


“Tmperial ” Naturalization 
This Act was known under the title 


On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 


Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and 
amended under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an 
amendment passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of 
alien enemy birth were ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a 
period of 10 years after the termination of the war was removed, and at the 
present time any alien may apply for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. 
All these Acts have been consolidated in R.S.C. 1927, c. 1388. 


Table 20 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single 
persons or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1921 
to 1929. The total number of persons naturalized during the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930, was 20,067, including the wives and minor children | of those to 
whom naturalization certificates were issued. 


————— 
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20.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
Act during the calendar years 1921-1929. 


Nationality. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Albanians.<.<s<cxss,2aemreis 3 4 5 3 12 4 8 11 9 
Rrabpne. cece se = 1 = - - - a! 1 . 
APZONtMIANS. 24 6.0)6< 0. vies 0.- 1 ee 1 - | ~ 2 2 
AUBUPIANS TAS. kos ieee he ck 182 89 OUCH a a OSe aed O21en 15105 925 728 890 
Austrians (Bohemian)..... - - - - _ 1 pe x as 
Austro-Hungarians........ 25 5 10 15 9 4 i 2 5 
Austrians (Serbian)....... - - us a 3 1 2 of + 
Austrians (Ukrainian)..... - 2 - it = Es = os x 
Bel gis 4. totiigs cic’ teins 137 132 129 157 192 204 157 169 264 
OM VIARS. She aes sets @ vise - 1 - - - = = 9 ak 
PSPAZTNANG rs, sarc cece ee 2 iD 4 - 1 2 ie a 3 
Bulearians.. «cs htwn te wt, 5 3 32 74 76 58 59 46 64 
Wiliccnse etme ots. = 1 - = 1 1 is a 24 
MINOSOM eae sate nveul cake oes 25 14 10 60 50 Oo 29 28 24 
Colombians... 2550.2). 05 - - - - = = 1 a a 
Czechoslovaks...........+ 145 99 64 115 60 47 38 57 287 
anesthe Tee is, Hl a, >. 171 125 $3 79 108 105 116 132 208 
eg ee ne ee - - - — a 2 1 1 ms 
1 iirc bipartite ear ae cians 94 65 51 85 67 75 79 64 112 
Hoyptians 7. ch Gs 2h: . bids - 2 1 - 2 - 1 
ISCOMIANS hare necnaee eee e - - - ~ - - 2 8 9 
Panne. abe at fete se tates 152 115 74 152 184 119 128 133 288 
rene lances fas sige “eisai: 158 124 96 105 107 140 123 98 118 
GOLrmansereatas entices ces PAY 195 144 346 246 229 183 171 288 
Greekseas. 234) us 8. 224 260 268 384 292 167 161 153 173 
Greeks (Albanian)........ - _ = - = = 1 = S 
Greeks (Turk) .20...42.055 ~ = - 3| is z au #3 
PRU ATI ANS facto aise, o has a 28 31 24 112 71 69 37 45 184 
MC CIANGOIA asec ook oh - - = 10 15 15 7 12 
Fialianssie. « faceeoe . faschc 432 665 886 | 1,366} 1,258 | 1,589} 1,270] 1,146 1,739 
Italians (Greek)........... - = - - = = = = 
JAPANGSO DS ee eat eee cla ks 2 135 95 29 92 53 88 17 35 18 
AEC WAAAS et biases iscyis.4 o4c)s0 « - - - - - - 17 30 25 
HGIGOMATIAUS rence vets os nn ~ - - - ~ 1 46 55 55 
Luxemburgers............. 7 3 ti) - 5 6 2 5 4 
MiextGans acctcseactes ss. ~ - 1 - - - 1 - 1 
Montenegrins.5,00.00.00 +. 4 - 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 
Mount Lebanon........... - - - - - - - 5 ” 
Nationality undetermined 1 - - 4 Thy eS = 1 - 
INO nahionality:.sa%.0 «0:08! 3 1 3 1 - - - - = 
INOTWOSIGNS reac sce yeas 301 209 151 207 183 192 202 197 424 
Palestimans®. - ewe 4.626 rb - ef 5 2 - 3 2 4 6 
Poersiansuec maw sae ee 4 - 1 4 5 3 2 3 1 
Persians (Armenian)...... - - - - 1 = - - 

OSC ey eae Ke eae Moen 1,939 | 1,088 654 926 749 | 1,339 | 1,189 962 1,265 
Poles (Russian)........... 3 - - - - - - ~ - 
Poles (Ukrainian)......... 287 302 12 - - - - = ~ 
POTEUPUCSE Ee eric csns +o ig « okke 1 1 - 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ROumanrans tive este dee oo 873 585 475 620 561 626 570 437 671 
MRIS AN SRS Gee steel teks 25027 leads gloria 1.206 |. 14.240 989 | 1,119 981 858 1,687 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes...... 123 99 80 119 117 116 80 78 295 
Serbiahsinnewest an. anaes 4 3 - = - ~ - - - 
SDRMIALC Sr oe cette dea ant, he 3 8 5 10 8 12 5 10 Uf 
Subjects of Allied Powers. 77 120 188 - - - _ - - 
SWOUCS LEN. co das aoe ceca 437 276 226 284 262 274 258 242 295 
SWS S Teo ates ce tes 69 49 43 42 48 31 9 13 26 
‘Burkestan elses deers lds « - - - ~ - - ~ 1 - 
BLSET RGA HE a scarey sua ich ev (okete 10 7 8 22 25 10 17 24 24 
Turks (Armenian)......... 67 86 79 69 35 35 22 23 46 
Turks (Assyrian) os. ......« # 1 - - - = - - - 
Turks (Bulgarian)......... - - - - 1 - - = - 
Marks. (Greek) 2. ssa. 000 S54 15 7 7 2 12 11 4 1 3 
Turks (Macedonian)...... 1 ~ - ~ - - = - - 
Turks (Mesopotamian).... 2 5 x - 1 - ~ - - 
Turks (Palestinian)....... 1 = - 1 1 - - - - 
SEMICKSASYTIAN)... levees sss 134 136 125 137 118 128 93 80 87 
USAC itizens. rs eek ctes 25521\)) 1,600 989 888 927 | 1,070 963 939 1,073 
Venezuelans'!o..3.....0.5 - - 1 - - - - - 1 
MUCOSIONS sedans egw do. 2 ~ - = = ‘= = - i 
PIQCHOWION CAGi es daycare 3 ~ 2 2 i 3 2 - 1 


Doras ®-o.4), 20.5 11,098 | 8,344 | 6,795 | 8,843 | 7,873 | 9,130 | 7,828 | 7,019 | 10,734 


1Under Section 6 of the Naturalization Act the Secretary of State is authorized, in his discretion, to 
grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a Britisq 
subject a doubt exists. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Compton, Quebec, 
on Apr. 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 
1930. Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the 
prohibition of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and 
from the provinces, while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation 
for the control of the liquor traffic. 


Section 8.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police) are distributed throughout the Dominion, with headquarters 
at Ottawa. It is a Dominion constabulary, whose duties, owing to the fact that 
the provinces are responsible for the enforcement of law and order, are some- 
what different from those of most police forces. In addition, however, to its 
strictly federal duties, by an arrangement approved by Order in Council on 
April 14, 1928, and coming into effect on June 1, 1928, the Force has assumed 
the enforcement of law and order in Saskatchewan, outside of urban centres 
which maintain their own municipal forces. The arrangement, which is for a 
term of seven years from 1928, is substantially similar to that which obtained 
in the two provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan from their establishment in 
1905 until 1917. As a result there are now nearly 90 detachments in the prov- 
ince, with officers and other ranks to the number of nearly 250 exclusive of 
those in the depot. 


The federal duties of the Force, as distinct from its provincial duties in Sas- 
katchewan, fall under the following general headings:—(1) The enforcement of 
Dominion Statutes; (2) The enforcement of the Criminal Code in the Northwest 
Territories (including the Arctic), the Yukon, the national parks and Indian re- 
serves, and also when Dominion Departments are the aggrieved parties; (3) the 
enforcement -(by special agreement) of provincial laws, etc., in national parks in 
British Columbia and Alberta; (4) investigations for other departments; (5) 
Police assistance and protection rendered to Dominion Departments, provincial 
authorities, other police forces, etc. The fourth and fifth of these categories have 
increased greatly in recent years, from 8,500 cases in 1920 to 62,554 in 1929, and 
the assistance rendered is of the most varied kinds, including aid to the Customs 
in preventing smuggling, to Inland Revenue in suppressing illegal stills, to the 
Department of Health in combating the traffic in narcotic drugs, to the Secretary 
of State in verifying the statements made by applicants for naturalization, to the 
Post Office in detecting frauds upon and robberies of the mails, to the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs in protecting the Indians, etc. Aid is occasionally given 
to Provincial Governments in the maintenance of law and order. 

The Arctic work is becoming increasingly important; there are now in the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic regions (exclusive of the Yukon) 33 detachments with 96 
all ranks, or about 9 p.c. of the entire strength. These detachments include posts 
on Ellesmere, North Devon, Baffin and Victoria islands, as well as along the 
coasts of the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; one (Bache Peninsula) is within 
eleven degrees of the North Pole, and a powerful auxiliary power schooner, the 
St. Roch, employed in the Arctic ocean, ranks as a detachment. Every winter 
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long patrols are made in these regions, the islands west of Ellesmere island (Axel 
Heiberg, etc.) being visited periodically. Contrasted with this is detective work 
in the urban communities, in running to earth counterfeiters, narcotic drug deal- 
ers, robbers of the mails, and others of the more dangerous types of evil-doers. 

On Sept. 30, 1930, the strength of the Force was 56 officers, 1,067 non-com- 
missioned officers and constables, and 122 special constables, or 1,245 all ranks, 
with 206 horses and 469 dogs. Excluding special constables, the accessions to the 
force numbered 45. The number of applicants was 2,807. The details of the 
strength and the fluctuations of strength are shown in Table 21. 


21._Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on Sept. 36, 
1930, with Totals on Sept. 38, 1920-39. 


B p : os g| 2 5 a} 
ae Seal |i nee — 
Schedule. § a sda Se _| 2 ras Sie. EB ay : 

Sule] so) ele|s| sles g (Eel Seeeleul 2] 4 

SsiEo 8/8) 5/8) 5 Ss] 8 25) € eSlSs5igs| S| 3 

arler| 3 8 = ee S 4/E°! & |Salad| Sel r= 

om{eAx) S| G2] Ss] 2] 8 eC] Ss | OR] 8 ISHII SA aH] -« S 

ee rer bey te |e 1 | PE ea ie a Oe iO: | Oo 
Commissioner.............. Mea ee ie Eh ee cept Re ee 1 
Asst. Commissioners....... lj -|] - Dilete pelt «ssl pao | oko eee Ne cl as yg 2 
Superintendents............ 2} -| - 2 1 2 2 1 elie Solpadeine 11 
Tnspeetorss eset owe: 3 1 1 (i) fee 9 Gis OVS IRD Spe at Hoe bes 40 
SLA S 61 pee a Neca he -}| -}| -}| -] - 1 -}| -} -} -} -}] -] -] - 1 
Asst. Veterinary Surgeon...| -— |---| -| -| - 1 -}| -}| -}| -}| -] -] - 1 
State Sergeants. to. osde:5-0 2} - See sot ka Ole Aloe wOlveer— New melee mer ie Sse oa 
Sereenntsa.. ctcecir.geacee 11 3} Pro eze Ble oo? Loin, do 3 2) -| -} - 1 i 124 
Corporalsacs. —eonedee. >. LSet So bes Ole. Solel Ol eos oe tO 13) eb) FADS SO d: od] ooh Vie 161 
COnstawles...c asta 5. ore. 18} 25] = 22) 62b21, 39" 213) - 50) 50-25) “41. 6 1 2 3] = 747 
Special Constables.......... 4, - OWE TS ge ee 43 \0e20le )) Sie Gi 19] ah a Se oh en 122 
Tota’s, Canada... .1930| 63} 34] 39] 333] 70/ 348] 120; 95) 46/ 77) 9} 2| 3) 5| 44 1,245 
ee 1929] 64) 34) 39) 316) 57| 352) 112) 88) 43) 75) 7 3) 3) 35) LY 1,199 
ss 1928} 68) 35) 35) 298) 49) 262) 123) 88) 41) 71) 7 3 4 - 3} 1,087 
oy ; 1927) 69} 36) 36) 306) 54) 170) 112) 99] 39) 65) 8 3} 3 - 4| 1,004 
se ....1926} 66] 28] 37| 276) 47] 173] 113} 93) 34) 56) 7) 3] 3) -| 27 963 
S 1925) 72) 30) 27) 294) 52) 182] 116 “94 37, 49) 8} 3| 3} -| 10) 977 
eer ....1924| 72} 32) 27) 295) 51) 192} 128] 109) 40) 52; 7} 2) 3) -| 10) 1,620 
as ...-1923| 72] 32] 31] 317] 64) 253) 152) 143) 42) 29) 4) 9 -| -| —| 1,148 
ct ....1922| 79) 37] 41] 288] 71) 274) 173) 175) 51) 27) 4) ZW -|--| - | 1,227 
< .,..1921] 79] 32] 26] 440] 162] 329] 266] 265| 52] 28| 1/ -| -| -]| -| 1,680 
sg ....1920| 72] 25] 9} 384) 160} 400) 300] 257; 48) 16] -| -| -| -| -| 1,671 


1On loan to Canadian Legation, Washington, 


Section 9.—Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. 1 


Before Confederation each province had its own system of criminal jurispru- 
dence founded on the criminal law of England and introduced by the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763. At Confederation, criminal law was assigned by sec. 91 


1 Revised by Reginald E. Watts, Chief Statistician on Criminal Statistics, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The fifty-fourth Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences 
for the year ended Sept. 30, 1929, is obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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of the British North America Act to the Dominion. In 1869 a number of Acts 
were passed establishing a uniform system of criminal legislation. These Acts 
were known as “The Criminal Law Consolidation and Amendment Acts of 
1869”. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authorized by 
an Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been published upon a com- 
parable basis in annual reports from that time to the present, and are now col- 
lected and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics 
Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 190), which provides for the receipts of an annual return by 
the Bureau from every court or tribunal administering criminal justice. The 
statistics as published show, for each judicial district (155 in number), the offences 
that have been committed, analysed to indicate the nature of the offence, the 
age, sex, occupation and social condition, birthplace, etc., of the convicted, and 
the sentence imposed. The Act also provides for the collection of the statistics 
of penitentiaries, prisons, reformatories and gaols, as complementary to the pre- 
ceeding. 


General Tables. 


Subsection 1. 


The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being for 1929. 
Beginning with the report for 1922 an enlargement of the classification of offences 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. The term “indictable” applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed “major” offences; similarly, 
“non-indictable” offences of adults are termed “minor” offences when attributed 
to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1922 and subsequent 
years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative historical 
table, giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor offences, 
including those of juvenile delinquents, is here published (Table 22), together 
with a more detailed table for recent years (Table 23). In the consideration of 
the former it should be remembered that while the criminal code undergoes 
little change over periods of time, the figures of summary convictions depend 
very much upon the changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to in- 
crease with the increasing urbanization of the population. The most significant 
column of Table 22 is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. 
Attention may be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both criminal 
offences and minor offences to population in the past year, convictions for 
criminal offences having risen from 277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 359 per 
100,000 population in 1929 and convictions for minor offences from 1,535 per 
100,000 in 1924 to 2,928 per 100,000 in 1929. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables is irrespective of the mode of procedure. That is to say, the “criminal” 
cases include many indictable offences disposed of summarily under the Sum- 
mary Trials Act. Hence any addition of indictable and major and minor offences, 
as shown in other tables, will not agree with the figures given in Tables 22 and 
23. The object here is to show a broad historical record of criminal and minor 
offences respectively. 
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22.—Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1876-1929, with Proportions to Population. 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1876-1899 see p. 993 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against— 


i E Fel side 
TO- elonies 
es perty and Total of 
the perty | with- | Misde- Criminal Offences. 
Year with 
Person.} 36. out | mean- 
ae a: ours. 
ence. 
p.c. of 
No. No. No. No. No. all of- 
fences. 
1900.. 4,598 AISI Aoi 411 9,993 24-0 
1901.. 4,698 451 4,44] 384| 9,974 23-7 
1902.. 4,773 413 4,54] 363] 10,090 23-1 
1903.. 5,480 543} 4,944 505) 11,472 22-8 
1904.. 5,919 552 5,295 528] 12,294 22-4 
1905.. 5, 694 656} 5,711 812} 12,873 20-6 
1906.. 6,215 645} 6,425 1,078} 14,363 20-3 
1907.. 6,651 681 6,907 807| 15,046 19-0 
1908.. 7,379 893 7,973 1,069} 17,314 19-5 
1909.. 6,586 848 tll 1,332)’ 16,587 18-4 
1910.. 7,793 943 8,191 1,131} 18,058 17-5 
1911. 8,352 977; 9,024 1,194} 19,547 17-3 
1912. 9,371 1,195] 10,626 1 o4) 22. foo 15-5 
1913 11,444 14721 12), 721 1,724} 27,361 15-8 
1914 12,136 1,810) 14,645 1,952} 30,543 16-7 
1915 10, 664 2,234) 14,269 1,525) 28,692 18-7 
1916 9,327) 1,478} 11,018 1,459} 23,282 18-8 
1917 6, 852 gap 9, 886 1,271} 19,330 16-9 
1¢18. 7,292} 2,049) 10,743 1,390} 21,474 17-4 
1919.. Walt 2,606) 11.508 1,656] 23,501 18-1 
1920.. 8,281 2,310} 11,634 2,059} 24,284 14-9 
1921, 8,197} 2,609} 12,059} 2,081) 24,946 14-2 
1922.. 7,291) 2,783) 11,607} 2,610) 24,291 15-3 
1923.. 7,550 2,076} 11,482 3,075} 24,183 15-1 
1924.. 7,595 2,536} 12,790 2,635| 25,556 15-3 
Joo5ae 7,826, 2,749) 13,892) 2,644) 27,111 15-3 
1926... 7,799| 2,296) 14,262} 2,679) 27,036 13-8 
1927... 8,343 2,671) 15,154 2,809} 28,977 13-1 
10280. 9,140) 2,991) 16,072} 3,856) 32,059 11-6 
1020°=) 10 0921) oO, o2c|- 17.274 4,001} 35,193 10-9 


Total 
Crimina) 
and 
Minor 
Offences. 


Minor Offences. 
p.c. of per 
No. all of- | 100,000 
fences. | pop. 

188} 31,661 76-0 595 
184) 32,174 76-3 596 
182) 33,446 76-9 605 
202] 38,911 77-2 686 
211)) 42,652 77:6 732 
218) 49,686 79-4 829 
233]) 56,540 79-7 916 
239] 64,124 81-0 1,017 
266)| 71,320 80-5; 1,099 
247|| 73,415 81-6} 1,096 
268|| 84,845 82-5 Aeoud 
273) 93,713 82-7 1,309 
309) 123,795 84-5} 1,686 
363|| 145,777 84:2} 1,936 
397|| 152,492 83-3] 1,982 
373|| 124,363 81-3) 1,619 
289] 100, 509 81-2 1-258 
236] 94,681 83-1 1,157 
258!| 101,795 82-6 1, 222 
277|| 106,518 81-9} 1,256 
281)) 188,424 85-1 1,604 
284]| 152,227 85-9) 1,731 
271) 134,049 84-7; 1,498 
266]| 135,069 84-8] 1,487 
277|| 141, 663 84-7| 1,535 
289) 150,672 84-7 1,610 
287|| 169,171 86-2} 1,803 
304|| 191,285 86-9} 2,009 
332|| 243, 123 88-4 2,517 
359 286,773 89-1) 3,286 


No. 


41,654 
42,148 
43,536 
50,383 
54,946 
62,559 
70, 903 
79,170 
88, 634 
89, 952 
102, 903 
113, 260 
146,527 
173, 138 
183, 035 
153 , 055 
123,791 
114,011 
123, 269 
130,019 
162,708 
177,173 
158, 340 
159, 252 
167,219 
177,783 
196, 207 
220, 262 
275, 182 
321,966 


23.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1925-1929 (Including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 


Class of Offence. 1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Offences against. the 'person........,.%2 ros s+. oakebs 7,826 7,799 8,343 9, 140 10,392 
Offences against property with violence............. 2,749 2,296 2,671 2,991 3,529 
Offences against property without violence......... 13,892 14, 262 15,154 16,072 727k 
Other felonies and misdemeanours...............--- 2,644 2,679 2,809 3,856 4,001 
Totals for Criminal Offences........... Pargga tg iil 27,036 28,977 32,059 35,193 
Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws.............. 76, 619 92,184 | 110,532 | 156,758 181,199 
SESSA GOLA! LL ON WLW Gis ot ler stcbctor is coher ycsekoretctanal ohear eer Paves 11,636 132012 12,487 15,279 19,339 
PO imMen NGS) specs i recs oa» So ase PTs rs See 26,754 28,324 Seley 33, 229 38, 802 
VORANC YH TO cert hod Oe TRE NO OR OS oe ea 5, 830 6, 988 7,877 8,623 11,782 
WOOSO- tal Orand -GISOLOCTIY =< 2.63285 cdc kee sh octee wes 5,946 4,675 5, 649 5,556 5,044 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof......... 4,495 4,006 3,206 3,003 5,350 
Miscellaneous minor offences.............0e0eeeeeu% 19,392 19,482 20,363 20,675 25,257 
Totals for Minor Offences.............. 150,672 | 169,171 191,291 | 243,123 286,773 
Grand: Totals: 3.6. g)neube: Be 177,783 | 196,207 | 220,268 | 275,182 321 , 96 
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23.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended silt he! 1325-1829 (Including Juveniles) 
—concluded. 


B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Class of Offence. Per Per Per Per er 
Ee | 100,000 | F&F | 100,000] Pe | 100,000 | P&T | 100,000 | Pet | 100,000 
; pop. pop. pop. pop. pop. 
Offences against the person] 4-4 84 3°9 83 3:8 88 3°3 95 3:2 106 
Offences against property 

With  ViOlenCe... Massel L6G 29 1-2 24 1-2 28 1-1 31 1-1 36 
Offeaces against property 

without violence.......... 7:8 148 | 7-3 151 6-9 159 | 5-8 166 | 5:3 176 
Other felonies and misde- 

MOANOULSA eee eRe ee 1:5 28 1-4 29 1-2 29 1-4 40 1:3 41 
Totals for Criminal Offences} 15-3 289 | 13-8 287 | 13-1 304 | 11-6 332 | 10-9 359 
Breach of municipal Acts 

ANCHO YAW ee ce sto = 43-1 818 | 46-9 G82 | 50-2 1,161 | 57-0 1,623 | 56-3 1,850 
Breach of liquor laws....... 6-6 124 6-8 144 5:7 131 5-6 158 6-0 197 
Dronkennessiars. cost bere 15-0 286 | 14-4 302 | 14-2 Samiie ka: 1 344 | 12-0 396 
Maeraney. Maar erncn eye ce. 3-3 62.4) 23e6 TA \e°3-6 83 3-1 89 | 3:6 120 
Loose, idle and disorderly..| 3:3 64 | 2-4 DOE lene <6 59 | 2-0 58 1-6 52 
Keeping bawdy houses and : 

inmates thereof........... 2-5 48 2-1 43 1-4 34 1-0 31 1-7 55 
Miscellaneous minor offences| 10-9 208 | 10-0 208 9-2 214 7:6 214 7:9 258 
Totals for Minor Offences..| 84-7 1,610 | 86-2 1,803 | 86-9 | 2,009 | 88-4 | 2,517 | 89-1 2,928 

Grand Totals......... 100-9 | 1,899 |190-0 | 2,690 |100-0 | 2,313 |180-0 | 2,849 |100-0 3,287 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1923 to 1929 in Table 24. 
Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell to 15 in 1928, 
rose to 22 in 1924, dropped to 18 in 1925, 15 in 1926, 12 in 1927, rose. again to 19 
in 1928 and to 26 in 1929. 


24.—Convictions and Sentences for Ail Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1923-1929. 
Province. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
Convictions sane ees 159, 252 167,219 177, 783 196,207 
Sentences— 
Penitentianyccs.cees soe ee 1,174 1,389 1,536 1,553 
Gaolior fines. oar er 147,919 131,795 144,960 163 , 084 
efOrmatoryac. «tke oes 531 791 1,033 W222 
Beatin’. ae aark eben. 15 22 18 15 
Other sentences.......... 9,613 voy aon 30, 236 30, 833 
Prince Edward Jsland— 
Gonwvictionses ie o sebeee 344 257 256 365 
Sentences— 
Penitenttary.:.a.. insects 1 4 1 4 
Gaol, or fine: nes 7 eee 328 243 202 324 
Reformatoryin..2.2.teh ee - - 6 = 
Deaths. sock Bae eee - - - - 
Other sentences.......... 15 10 47 37 
Nova Scotia— 
Convictionseys eos. eres 3,762 3,950 3, 830 4,629 
Sentences— 
iPenitentialvact.ctet es see 99 67 119 131 
Gaoltor fine tes. eae 3,258 3,444 2,953 3,776 
KGlGrIMatorye oot eee 98 94 
Deaths. 0h ei See - - 1 - 
Other sentences.......... 323 436 659 628 


1927. 1928. 
No. No. 
220,262 | 275,182 

1,739 1,991 
179,863 | 223,794 

865 858 
12 19 
31, 1801s 48, 520 
427 716 

4 10 

405 669 

3 ae 

15 Sif 
5,308 5,710 
78 158 
4,553 ANTO2 
70 59 
607 741 


1929. 


No. 

321,966 
2,164 

263,417 
1,336 


26 
55,023 


a ee 


ee 


a 
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24.—Convictions and Sentences for Ali Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 
1923-1929—concluded. 


Province. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No No No No. No No No 
New Brunswick— 
ConvicHons ass ccee ce 2,387 Dies 2,766 PAB EES 3,080 3,617 4,589 
Sentences— t 
IBENIZENTIREV5t co.4: eso russ 36 39 54 23 25 50 57 
CBOUWOr NDS l ete. eae elene < 222 2,559 2,305 2,412 2,628 3,095 4,094 
Retormatory 2s. 4i a's tds 12 1 23 20 47 42 39 
WIGAUR et ten doe cs cies - - 2 - : ~ - 
Other sentences.......... 87 124° 382 251 380 430 399 
Quebec— 
Convictions & Ste 79. si tamil. 31,710 25 32 30,150 28,952 34,093 35,060 57,302 
Sentences— 
PR OWI LOOT. ce sta ca sins, ose « 252 290 395 398 394 542 507 
Gael Orsiner. fee ok. fee he 29,645 21,911 24,469 23 , 986 28,193 28,853 47,215 
RelOrMAtODY c/o. i000 91 5 223 124 215 154 162 
IBY A ets ee Se See 2 10 3 3 4 5 9 
Other sentences.......... 1,720 3,316 5,060 4,441 5, 287 5,506 9,409 
Ontario— 
Convietons.....ANe xe s00cc0es 74,207 80, 948 91,107 |} 101,263 | 112,364 | 158,338 165,829 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary fis. .ss0cne es 417 516 515 520 659 685 596 
Gaokor ane asic. vs dene 68, 846 62,385 73,260 83,348 89,602 | 127,140 133,573 
OfOTMAtOLY. 6... css 218 87 470 er 303 341 451 
DOA GIS aan tees ect ee 4 6 3 3 4 6 
Other sentences.......... 4,722 17,954 16, 859 17,141 21,797 30, 168 31,203 
Manitoba— 
Convictions, eter ote ss acne. 13,547 12,349 13,605 17,100 19, 626 23,210 30,100 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary iac...s.ceci2- 110 135 142 221 133 199 291 
GaoLortine Man ees ae 12,239 9,763 9,749 12,185 13, 645 16,016 21,749 
Reformatory een Bava Be 72 31 134 151 144 146 151 
WW eats cori: os 5 os ecto ws = it 1 4 1 1 1 
Other sentences.......... 1,126 2,419 8,579 4,539 5,703 6, 848 7,908 
Saskatchewan— 
GON VICTONS atsach save cee. 10, 069 8,921 9,986 10, 944 10,018 11,201 13,677 
Sentences— 
IPENILCD UAT Yi, «.s2's «cat hes 57 50 54 48 46 45 99 
BO MOTsANG Minas) sot a er es 9,579 8,461 9,032 9,927 8,901 9,965 125822 
HROLOVINALOPS oiajictee takes 15 - 22 11 20 27 44 
Weathiccntrtctate Cee. 3 2 = ~ 1 1 7 
Other sentences.......... 415 408 878 958 1,050 1,163 1,225 
Alberta— 
Convictions a0 fon eel ose. 10, 067 9,765 9,368 10,111 10,635 13,054 16,659 
Sentences— 
Pemtantiar yin a.iecss see te 83 86 79 162 97 242 
GaONOr NG ole Mesana ance: 9,384 8,442 7,630 8,403 8,876 10, 720 13,947 
VOLOTMUACOLY:. cacges ties.00s 10 4 8 12 14 26 25 
OAL anes re oa lee es 4 1 2 - 2 2 1 
Other sentences.......... 592 1,235 1,642 1617 1,581 2,209 2,444 
British Columbia— 
Convictions cst de. ce oan WATS 14,773 16,620 20, 034 24,616 24,142 25,430 
Sentences— 
Penitentiaryss a. iscasies iat 123 204 170 127 237 205 222 
GaolOr Anse scieniaeac< eae 12,349 13,757 RRB 18,638 22,974 22,460 23,544 
WRCLORMALOLY: vs Societe «= = 31 18 49 51 49 63 57 
JORG dae. ta ~ 2 6 6 1 6 2 
Other sentences.......... 612 792 1,063 12242 1,355 1,408 1,605 
The Territories— 
@Wonwictions +. 45. cera «is «8 44 39 95 96 95 134 140 
Sentences— 
Wenitentiar vies «ae chws boi 2 1 - ve 1 - = 
AAO UOL ATIC sci, crecereeicrecs« 39 33 28 91 86 124 132 
IRCLOTIMALOLY w2....<6.e sk - - - - = = = 
1 DYE Ny o1 ee ie: oe aes eee 2 ~ - - = = = 
Other sentences.......... al 5 67 3 8 10 8 


Subsection 2.—Indictable Offences. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected 
than non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods 
of law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the 

17166—67 
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study of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period 
of years, and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1900 in Table 25. 
Again, in Table 26 are shown the number of charges and convictions and the 
percentage of acquittals for the 3 years ended Sept. 30, 1927-29, the figures in- 
dicating the percentage of acquittals in the latest years. 

It will be noticed that during the thirty-year period covered by Table 25 
crimes increased from 4,853 to 24,097, or 396-5 p.c. The increase in the popula- 
tion during the same period was but 84:1 p.c., revealing that the crime rate was 
nearly five times as fast as the population. 


25.—Convictions of Persons 16 years of age and upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 36, 1990-1929. 


Years. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.!| Total. 


LODO i sed 21; 257; 109) 1,279) 2,260) 221 = = 447 = 259) 4,853 
TOOT. 14] 287; 100} 1,222) 2,169) 185 = = 401 40 203) 4,621 
1002 Sern. 38] 368} 125) 1,222) 2,078] 185 = zs 470 47 268} 4,801 
OOS are eee 32{ 393} 181] 1,397] 2,344; 318 = = 443 56 369; 5,483 
TOO SS Serie 26} 368) 108] 1,614} 2,645} 408 = = 365 51 472) 6,057 
UE Be ca 35| 342} 110) 1,861] 2,805) 534 = = 574 39 524) 6,824 
SOONG sstezees 21) 269) 118) 1,819) 3,145) 668 = = 533 44 693} 7,310 
TOOT SS ae 9} 402} 147] 1,827] 3,392) 773 587 395 532 42 = 8,106 
1908... o.c:e:0 10} 535) 202} 2,194) 4,371) 715 637 591 849 26 - | 10,130 
BODO E 2 oe. Si 18] 463) 156} 2,136) 4,524) 784 737 645 799 37| =} 10,299 
1910.3 es 2 31} 684} 164) 1,810) 4,539} 744 896 709 727 23 - | 10,327 
MOT Us Fasc 19] 356) 123) 1,865) 5,067) 888 957 870} 1,015 24 4) 11,188 
TOUS. x6. 11) 657); 107) 2,052) 5,456) 1,121) 1,204) 1,513] 1,532 26 7| 13,686 
LRU eer 8} 598} 140) 2,336] 6,272} 1,331; 1,594) 1,908) 1,794 26 = Set 007, 
I eee 18} 669) 179] 2,918) 7,479} 1,284) 1,889) 2,235) 2,112 27 =" 185,820 
OLD Seecuey: 12} 840} 206) 2,427) 7,112) 1,362) 1,993) 2,082) 1,517 24 pel pe NAS 
ORO reece a 11] 519) 241) 3,166) 6,023} 914) 1,711) 1,895) 1,503 20 - | 16,003 
LOM rss 21} 427} 228] 2,667) 4,824; 755) 1,057 894} 1,058 22 — | 11, 953 
LOTS csc 12; 563) 230) 2,916) 6,111) 811; 1,067 886 659 11 - | 18,266 
NOLO sere 14} 663] 241] 2,960) 6,605) 919) 1,134) 1,028 951 5 - | 14,520 
O20 Shea « 4) 580} 375) 2,517) 6,707; 987; 1,467) 1,233) 1,212 6 - | 15,088 
TO ee. 15} 712) 313) 2,654) 7,548) 1,159) 1,220) 1,263) 1,282 3 — | 16,169 
O22 tei oc 27| 701] 322) 2,885] 7,021) 1,188} 1,391 1,171} 1,004 10 - | 15,720 
MO 2S ieee ite 13] 400) 148} 2,655) 6,886) 1,094; 1,446} 1,424; 1,116 6 EA Ciao tots) 
NO 2 cca 25; 595) 224) 2,729] 7,180] 1,160) 1,647) 1,423) 1,265 10 — | 16,258 
UO PAD Sears 3} 624; 244) 3,084) 7,751) 1,215) 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 2 3} 17,219 
O26 3 ea 14; 752) 222] 3,053) 7,248) 1,383) 2,052) 1,463} 1,252 3 6| 17,448 
Re oe 14| 680} 287) 3,621) 7,962) 1,457; 1,492) 1,483} 1,833 3 4) 18,836 
NODS terse: 43} 891) 365] 4,299) 9,052) 1,672; 1,761; 1,701) 1,931 5 — eee 2) 
VA caveneee 551 869 =. 858! 4,780! 9,489! 1,988, 1,918! 2,201) 2,425 8 6| 24,097 


1The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


26.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 39, 1927-1929. 


Notr.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 

areas Char- | Convic-] Acquit-] Char- | Convic-] Acquit-| Char- ] Convic-| Acquit- 

ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 1} ges. tions. tals. 

No. No. p.c. No. No. DiC. No. No. Dre. 
Prince Edward Island.... 31 14 54-8 56 43 23-2 68 55 19-1 
INOVAEO COLOR aoe ene een 1,048 680 34-8 1, 256 891 29-0 1, 283 869 32°93 
New Brunswick........... 845 287 16:8 443 365 17-6 448 358 | 20-1 
OusbeGmi ccc aee certo 4,582 Syl 21-0 5,469 4,299 21-4 5,919 4,780 23-1 
Ontario’ nereageee: cc cue 10,301 7,962 22-7 || 11,396 9,052 20:6 |} 11,985 |. 9,489 20-5 
Matiitob ance cn tecee 1,681 457 13-3 1,902 1,672 12-1 2,281 1,988 12-9 
Saskatchewan............. 1, 663 1,492 10:3,)) 1,941 1,761 9:3 2 Utz 1,918 9-4 
Alberta SO enn ide tA Sake 1,779 1,483 16-6 1,967 170 13-5 2,638 2,201 16-6 
‘British Columbia......... 2,130 1, 833 13-9 2,206 1 Got 14-4 2,862 2,425 15-2 
Le: erritenies es eee 8 (i 25-0 6 5 16-7 21 14 33°3 
Totalsriccwe sci, 23,063 | 18,836 21-1 || 26,693 | 21,720 14-9 || 29,572 | 24,097 18-5 
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Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under the 
Canadian system into six main classes, as follows:—offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the cur- 
rency, and other indictable offences. Convictions in all classes show an increase 
between 1927 and 1929. Details by offences are given in Table 27 and the details 
of the disposition of the charges in Table 28, which shows, among other informa- 
tion, that convictions of females numbered 2,637 in 1929 as against 2,200 in 
1928, 2,013 in 1927, 2,055 in 1926, 2,035 in 1925, 1,826 in 1924, 1,609 in 1923. De- 
tails as to occupation, conjugal condition, educational status, ages, use of liquors, 
birthplace, religion and residence of those convicted of indictable offences are 
given in Table 29. 


27.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1927-1929. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
Class and Cone: Convic- Convic Convic 
Charges. “Ghs. Charges. Hohe Charges. ea 
Curass I.—OFFENCHS AGAINST THE PERSON. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
A EYE che ye (co ok ee eee ee ee 45 11 42 19 50 26 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 26 16 21 18 20 12 
IN STG GV ial oT 32) os ea eek ge ge 94 40 95 35 111 59 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 32 21 33 21 25 16 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 676 442 698 439 681 402 
MFOCUT ALONG ioc © Hemi ely hace eroce Sereieae.e 63 42 59 30 ae ey 34 
i SyWAeAME OS 2 ews a~ SESE Sac OO ae 72 66 65 52 B2 40 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 289 192 298 189 185 143 
Assault on females and assault on wife.. 196 145 206 158 221 182 
APOTAVALCCNASSAULLE ,- 5 < cateiio Sty. os «te eeetdln sani: « 788 519 895 640 i2%3 892 
Assault on police officer............. oA 513 471 465 433 611 557 
Assault:and-battery-ccncicesician ies can aes 1,215 951 1576 1, 283 1, 669 1,310 
Refusal tosupport family. ..........6.6065 261 170 295 220 318 193 
Wire ESOrHON Ie. t Mobo sineancee ces 13 12 18 15 24 19 
Causing injury by fast driving........... 52 27 87 52 111 62 
Various other offences against the person 121 84 101 74 103 68 
BOCAS Se Sie a tne ike Se pues 4,456 3,209 4,954 3,678 5,510 4,015 
Crass II.—Orrences AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITH VIOLENCE. 
Burglary, house, warehouse and shop 
PUCAKANG OT acc vino. en es cores 1,918 lig(Bi 2,175 1,948 2,526 2,298 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 269 168 325 219 360 255 
ROUAIS Oooh Ceo cuca nd aera - 2,187 1,899 2,500 2,167 2,886 2,550 
Crass III.—Orrencrs AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... ~ _ 5 4 3 3 
Rimibezzlemientes\sasson < sleisibentilea. Gane’ 36 34 9 8 12 8 
alse pretences: 9. 2d. he sealorstoiss « teeas 1,439 1,190 1,599 1,294 1,799 le Dile 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 535 376 596 398 593 383 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 1,024 697 979 737 879 592 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 32 26 61 48 76 60 
Ab esa net a larg iio eveechtevinleteh aie whe 8, 632 7,108 9,479 7,870 10,391 8,777 
MOE Ona asthe el Metocds coe eees 37 32 23 19 31 28 
NEE OMAULOINODIIEN. Fs... sedate e ese en 541 465 735 638 884 774 
ROCs ce Ree ee ees ares 12,276 9,928 13, 486 11, 016 14, 668 12,1388 
Crass TV.—Maticious OFFENCES 
AGAINST PROPERTY. 
PROT REV SS oto irsve w Sle Petts 35.8 oS ee FR 79 33 79 33 81 34 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle, and 
other wilful damage to property....... 297 245 369 282 429 347 
GML S streets teen en re ire 376 278 448 315 510 381 
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27.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1927-1929—concluded. — 


1927. 1928. 1929, 
Class and Offence. Convic- Convic- Convic- 
Charges. nae Charges. Hone Charges. ‘Gout 
Crass V.—Forerry AND OrtuseR Or-| No. No. No. No. No. No. 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against the currency............ 3 3 6 5 6 4 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 629 474 627 549 790 720 
Totals cassie cmdaves LAs 632 477 633 554 796 724 
Crass VI.—OrtHerR Orrences nor IN- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... 62 60 26 26 24 23 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 104 78 99 74 136 97 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 107 90 131 112 157 136 
Criminalineslisencemjas «eee Ganereer eae 115 40 151 65 177 71 
CODRPITECY 07-4 aes ae ie eee = ~ 100 49 87 52 
Indecent exposure and other offences : 
against public morals...... anges tepetete ate 76 66 75 69 141 128 
Intimidation. ea erence te ener: 39 21 BY 25 59 35 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
thereot J. .cedauil hrc ests cet Ree 893 809 918 | 844 1,471 1,139 3 
Offences against Gambling and Lottery 
CUS TE s Ricteonin hate oe Se Oe eee 984 908 1,524 1,403 tebe 1,387 
Offences against Opium and Narcotic : 
Drug Act. ae tes Oe ed 1 1 339 302 270 220 
Offences against revenue laws............ 261 201 330 240 257 213 
itentistilisa meee BS gen ee aes (ed 371 353 Sie, 291 290 280 
Perjury and subordination of perjury.... 117 69 139 70 110 709 
Prison breach and escape from prison... . 134 126 166 155 211 206 
Riot. and aliray’. x ac es dee eh mer eee 125 78 119 103 162 136 
Sodomy and: bestiality... tccc..5 eeeeres 76 49 91 69 92 wa 
Various other misdemeanours........... 172 97 120 93 45 31 
Totals 2oocc 0 secnsck ten coe 3, 636 3,045 4,672 3,990 5, 202 4,286 , 
Grand Totals.............. 23,563 18,836 26, 693 21,720 29,572 24,097 


1Included in summary convictions. 


28.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1923-1929. 


Nortre.—Juvenile delinquents not included. 


' 
§ 


Item. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


CRAPS he inca warwrchurveaien rata ee 19,759 | 20,667 | 21,685 | 21,976 | 23,563 | 26,693 
AcQuittalsl 7.5 ae ob danse cae eee 

Persons detained for lunacy 
Convictions... 2.2 haber 


Sentences— 
Option of ashine: *Wes, orem mette ech ne 
Under one year in gaol............. Ae 2a 


One year and over in gaol............... 1,057 1,461 1,336 1,309 1,456 1,668 
Indeterminate...) PMeaen els Ae ehas - - - - = = 
Two years and under five in penitentiary 949 | 1,054 1,244 1,198 | 1,370 | 1,622 
Five years and over in penitentiary..... 223 330 278 351 364 362 
For life in penitentiary.................. 2 5 14 4 5 7 
Death ir 2 ick ee we ce er ee eons 15 22 18 15 12 19 
Committed to reformatories............ 105 149 370 172 195 227 
Otherisentences.;. saecse scar eee eee 4,320} 4,393 4,862 | 4,318 | 4,812 5,359 


1Include cases where proceedings were stayed, jury disagreed, etc. 
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29.—Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, years ended Sept. 
30, 1923-1929. 


Notre —Juvenile delinquents not included. 


Item. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No No No No. No No No 
Occupation— 
A PTIGUICUEO a Amets sete ds uslme ne whe Cab 15137 893 951 919 |} 1,014 | 1,320 1,509 
THT POLUNS Ae anthem ella Me ene aie dies 35 23 63 68 112 60 98 
MEETS INIT 2 eee teateyan, SIRE eerie ccs hiciesa-eaese.e vices 69 20 71 56 61 96 66 
NUIT ERE PIC SRE. 2th Ra flew aleeeens 167 29 162 168 169 179 205 
Manufacturing and construction......... 1,156 | 1,235 | 1,316} 1,485 | 1,786) 1,903 2,298 
Transportation..... Br keh tere koe 555 668 522 43D 647 673 765 
RIDE LO see teers es Eb Seite esas whe clad Make Seve 1,924 1,503 1,802 2,258 2,206 1. 25822 2,807 
DOE VIDE, ses nes lees « Wears yetaralins ite oS OE oe 1,092 1,725 1, 766 1,250 1,916 2,502 3,030 
PLOLOSRIONG) MEANS 8b .c SY «i ctaro mone ace 9 96 9 137 222 
ILA DONEOUHA.. dans baete oats .ceniaia cee aa AGL \a aor \) of420 1 oO, LOL | 65058 j. 7.070 7,653 
INOtitiven! ..225 Shack aR rade 4,192 5, 172 5,045 5,264 4,742 5,158 5,444 
Motals sec at Mei. danke see 15,188 | 16,258 | 17,219 | 17,448 | 18,836 | 21,720 | 24,097 
Conjugal condition— 

ATSC cap tte es Ciass Gils aus ob o-0 axausisase ake 5,245 | 5,284] 5,777 | 5,928 | 6,559] 7,886 8, 220 
DINE Oes ee PE ee Nico c ee ns aces an hehe 6,709 | 7,596 | 8,445 | 7,712 | 9,321 | 10,054 | 11,997 
WIGOMOC asf. ice tas Schaclat t's ie asaecs-ek 171 228 263 198 247 74 336 
HD EORCOG cate teas eR aah cases - - - - - - 2 

(OS DUCE ES 2 Ae Sy tek ee RRO EEE 3,068 | 3,150) 2,784] 3,610 |- 2,709 | 3,406 3,542 

Educational status— 
Unable to read or write................- 512 446 528 494 641 533 632 
Ae mVeMtar yrs tae cle OU Ose oa Lae wiacalarate 11,330 | 13,279 | 13,506 | 13,066 | 15,278 | 17,301 19,290 
MUDEMOR Neen ccs iit caw utes cebsash 218 199 201 163 215 268 479 
INYO STAVE he ae a Oke ae i 3, 12812, oad |e 2084 Ve ood 202) oyole 3,696 
Age— 
UGiyears and:under 210 eo... eo e+ ie 2. 640-1) 3.1038 1) 84644" 35992 18. 760": 4,231 5,909 
mi yeaursiomcsunder 40-00 hccs shee es osc T,2uc | 97,0381 |— 8,238) 7,750 | 9,011 | 9,640 | 19°799 
AM VOars CnC OVOly. pick cat ccniek wets seas ones 2,559 2.580 2,544 2,845 3,110 3,760 4,481 
INO GIO LUCD Ratocetearismtec.s aco coc eer cleats 2,711} 2,989 | 2,973 | 8,658} 2,955] 3,080 918 
Use of liquors— 
MGOGOrAteres Y.Paliits.. tie. Sonleotete hele 8,509 |} 9,018 | 9,518 | 9,121 | 10,848 | 11,629 | 12,919 
MMIMOGerALE ciel isits aries « voice he we as 1,015 944 1,330 1,158 1,399 1,952 1,914 
INGE Veliat aes och thot foes skein baatede 5,664 | 6,301] 6,371 | 7,169 | 6,589] 8,139 9, 264 
Birthplace— 
England and Wales...............s200: 1,190 |} 1,808 | 1,310| 1,280] 1,335) 1,496 1,916 
SAUTE CMRI gs isa atc tree Live +) darstersiane o/s 179 207 256 231 235 300 322 
DEOU AN Osment tse ata a toe bles « 390 440 389 427 554 638 645 
CORSE 0 Ci i tl oie NSC Irate aR A ah 7,802 | 8,384 9,494 9,237 | 10,710 | 12,367 13, 930 
Other British possessions..........0+.++ 73 100 85 81 136 72 99 
Pinited Statossyice <: ae Usdin s oe 766 767 789 711 844 987 1,129 
Other foreign countries...............06- 1,969 1,738 1,897 1,962, 2,185} 2,671 2,926 
INGUIRIVEDG taka eee nt eae ere. 2,819 |} 3,314] 2,999 | 3,569 | 2,887] 3,189 3,130 
Religion— 
SADE OR ee otters Soltis ae inne s avocien 318 319 435 262 381 509 501 
RogmantCatholor occ ceccsss cose cedee ce 4,620 4,171 5,057 5,437 5,977 6, 938 7,784 
Church ofebne land). sistance sins acen%e 1, 784 2,123 2,429 2,243 2,392 Papell 2,889 
MGtHOGISt Se.8t hack ceo ites as 1,027 | 1,101 | 1,100 786 8891 5731 6301 
Presb ybEVIan ets ans race 8 ce koe ese sucolon 1 SOlelee Dole ee Ooue indole loop tmenlars ct 2,084 
MoT CeCe @ MULCH Me cae eels osc cekyss eae.» - - = 284 530 821 1,129 
Mthor Protestant... isicc.0+s cosa be meents 1 7o(s |e ds ocs aale Dove ol. 706: |ee ot 044- tard, 007 3,675 
JEST RUIN tire 5 sic I ee 340 408 354 422 433 592 470 
Other denominations..............-00. 674 857 899 999 | 1,161] 1,123 12387 
IN OGELV EMS caccbas 5 Maceo danrea peers 3,297 | 4,326] 3,597 | 38,8388 | 38,474] 3,894 3,698 
Residence— 
Witioseand tOwns:..4.8%. «0.0. c ce cee ss 11,886 | 12,806 | 13,917 | 14,323 | 15,393 | 17,563 | 18,717 
PHBA CISEILOtS cb oiretuclonncs siaunercatteoiss 2,941 2,762 2,941 2,936 2,816 3,893 5,118 
LPO 7 Ha 7a) 0 ibe appt $c 2 Is ei ESS AE ac iets 361 690 361 189 627 264 262 


1Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of Canada was completely organized in 1926 these 
persons reported themselves as Methodists. 
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Subsection 3.—Summary Convictions. 


The following statistics relate to “non-indictable ” offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates 
or other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. 
Such convictions numbered 290,043 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1929, as com- 
pared with 245,763 in 1928, 193,240 in 1927 and 169,913 in 1926. This increase is 
due almost entirely to breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen from 
78,027 in 1926 to 166,337 in 1929, or from 46 p.c. to 57 p.c. of the total convic- 
tions. By sexes the summary convictions appear as follows: in 1926 males, 159,- 
528, females, 10,885; in 1927 males, 182,392, females, 10,848; in 1928 males, 232,554, 
females, 13,209; in 1929 males, 274,977, females 15,066. 

Summary convictions are given by provinces from 1900 to 1929 in Table 30, 
and details of these offences are given for the four latest years in Table 31. 


30.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1929. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man.} Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1} Total. 


1000 F 2.5: 402] 2,270] 2,174] 8,430} 15,650} 1,423 = = 2,505} 1,877; 1,154) 35,885 
190M oaks 321] 2,648) 2,165] 7,894} 16,268) 2,018 = - 2,714; 1,259} 1,223] 36,510 
L902 Saez. 311} 3,459) 2,220) 7,941] 16,892) 2,049 = = 2,990 947; 1,067] 37,876 
UGG Gols a. 400] 4,462] 2,278) 8,268) 19,112} 2,682 = = 3,086 922} 2,652] 43,862 
LOO Seer cer 421] 3,819} 2,624) 9,662) 19,783) 4,890 = = 2,869 543} 3,581} 48,192 
1906 8 331] 4,234] 2,480/11,733] 21,634] 6,789 = = 2,874 377| 4,483) 54,935 
LOGE 7 a8 212} 4,763) 2,560)12,511) 24,046} 8,471 = = 3,386 352} 6,510} 62,811 
NOG 222] 4,659} 2,821/13,283} 26,520) 8,671) 4,729} 4,077] 4,766 312 - | 70,060 
1908.20 278| 4,562) 2,717/16,094) 29,858] 7,794} 4,536) 5,521) 5,684 244 - | 77,288 
OO OR Cees 277| 4,348) 2,449/16,491] 31,423) 8,279) 4,375) 6,181) 4,415 256 9} 78,503 
LOMO Mer eee 336] 5,338] 2,382/16,452} 36,028) 9,271) 6,340) 8,754; 6,070 215 17| 91,203 
ee 375| 5,306) 2,766/17,729| 34,871)12,366) 7,317} 9,350) 10,380 145 28} 100, 633 
TIN gs oe 437| 5,920) 3,022/24,335} 42,104)18,985) 9,184} 15,254) 16,472 163 84} 130,960 
BONS ete 443) 6,353) 3,136/29,714| 51,396)16,513)11,711} 17,513) 17,882 157 - | 154,818 
1914s oh. 498} 6,613] 2,872/30,563| 56,874)14,840)11,854} 16,806) 20,481 196 - | 161,597 
1919)... te 346] 5,774| 2,833/24,152) 49, 942/11, 266) 9,650} 12,331) 15,993 143 - | 132,430 
LOLOL to 405] 5,924) 2,664)20,767| 41,732) 7,826) 9,287} 9,526) 6,344 156 - | 104,631 
Uy Oaliane a 323] 4,700) 2,564/22,560} 42,655) 7,065) 6,007) 5,726) 6,768 84 - | 98,452 
Ed he Cae Bie 209] 4,794) 1,611/25,374| 46,448) 7,298) 6,536] 6,744) 6,821 64 — | 105,899 
1919... ee 236) 5,533) 2,447/30,881| 44,587) 8,128) 6,180} 5,961) 7,638 32 — | 111,623 
1920 ee 4e:s 340} 5,790) 3,405}40,801} 55,049/11,093) 6,523] 7,219) 13,996 49 — | 144,265 
1921 se 373| 4,639] 2,680/45,042} 63,874) 9,563) 6.137; 8,571] 14,460 37 — | 155,376 
19220 ae 309} 3,332] 2,281/31,441} 63,015) 9,530) 6,876} 7,766) 11,720 52) ~ . —1 136,322 
1023 27k 321) 3,033) 2,179/27,563} 64,639/11,377/ 8,346) 8,359) 11,639 37 — | 137,493 
ODF yeaa 232) 3,355] 2,499)22,803} 73,768/11,189| 7,274] 8,342) 13,508 29 — | 142,999 
INSANE Sate Bee 235| 2,790) 2,417/25,364| 79,470)10,724| 8,020} 7,840) 14,875 29 61] 151,825 
WEARS OS 5 345] 3,568) 2,418/24,428; 90,061/13,913) 8,614; 8,142) 18,337 45 42) 169,913 
tle oso 392] 4,362) 2,565/28, 732} 101,345/16,420] 8,243} 8,801] 22,292 54 34] 193,240 
MQ 2 30 crack 662) 4,499) 3,031/29,302) 146,586/19,921} 9,108} 10,927) 21,598 72 57| 245,763 
ROZG.. 28 783| 6,231) 4,032}51,099} 153, 385)26,536)11,413] 18,989) 22,499 94 32} 290,043 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


31.—_Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1926-1929. 


Increase or 


Offence. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. Decrease 
1928-29. 
PCIE aeentans AUte a eRe SiO Oe Th ae mee 2,967 3,436 3,499 4,146]; + 647 
Carrying firearms and unlawful weapons.. 385 386 383 564 + 181 
Contemptrof.courtes Gack seoetooe ee nee 29 32 28 21 — 7 
Cruel tyntovaniim ast iaee eet ite a 446 545 474 390 _ 84 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... 22 25 28 38 + 10 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against 1,195 1,245 1,599 1,858 + 258 
Gambling Acts, offences against.......... 6,347 5, 858 5,923 8,244 + 2,321 
Immigration Act, offences against........ 77 61 40 51 + 11 


Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 142 227 198 191 


————e 


Ea 
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31._Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1926-1929—concluded. 


Increase or 
Offence. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. Decrease 
1928-29. 


Roe of Food (Food and Drugs 


OA) Meena Sores fee note 231 240 221 198 — 23 
Weights and Measures Acts, offences 
ONGEW rote hg Soe 8 9 Ce en ony ay a 106 82 87 162} + 75 
Liquor, Prohibition and Temperance 
Acts, offences against.................. 137,512 12,477 15, 263 19,827} + 4,064 
Malicious or wilful damage to property. . 679 807 782 896 + 114 
Masters’ and inked Acts, offences 
BEMIS are o. Gae aD ere PRES. ha oh 140 210 244 321} + 77 
Non-payment of sear 5 Sa pehere Lay Nee 1,277 12ot 882 1,484 + 602 
Municipal Acts and by-laws, breaches of 
EOS Be Aap) Geen para Gia Nan & ee 90,901 109,777 156,057 180,508 | + 24,451 
enaeor® of family and neglecting 
ISU) Petree C2 see ie ane At me 932 1,192 1,486 1,708} + DPM 
Conteibutine to delinquency of children. . 709 1,002 608 720} + 112 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
ollences aeainstA Mee ne 743 491 3041 3961), + 92 
- Profanation of the LOTS Daye otte «ns 784 824 AILS 6385 | + 480 
Railway Acts, various offences against. . 730 775 917 1,031 a 114 
pLrespass On TallwAy.cs-.s acetone cee 731 925 1,062 1,283 | + 221 
Stealing ride on railway.................. 404 929 633 944 | + 311 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 422 804 1,069 1,688 |} + 599 
UCAS Of CEM Goo ts Oe Sg OMe Ea pe ee eae 829 593 604 858 | + 225 
‘ASE T2070 eRe tA ER Ge RE HE ge 6,805 7,701 8,502 11,648 | + 3,146 
SOTUNKGnNess ete eee ee ee 28,317 31,171 33,224 38,826 | + 5,602 
Insulting, abusive and profane language. . 576 629 568 820} — 248 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... 3,207 2,397 2,162 4,220} + 2,058 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and breach 
Gene penta ie te et 4,436 5,444 5,490 4,007 = 793 
Various other offences................... 1,772 1,724 2,311 2,690 |. + 379 
Wotalss cs Le ee 169, 913 193,240 245, 763 290,043 | + 44,280 


INot including 302 convictions in 1928 and 220 in 1929, for selling and possessing drugs, which appear in 
the indictable offences. 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1929 was 38,826 as compared with 33,224 in 1928, 31,- 
171 in 1927, 28,317 in 1926, 26,751 in 1925, and 27,338 in 1924, an increase of 
5,602 or 16-8 p.c. in the latest year. Table 32 shows the number of convictions 
by provinces and years from 1900 to 1929. 


32.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1929. 


Year. | P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.] Que.| Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 


ny es ee ee ee ee ee) ee) ee ee 


$000 shies 327| 1,255] 1,288) 3,209} 3,370) 776 = = 1,227 341 422) 12,215 
CU) ae 241} 1,387) 1,299) 2,973) 3,900} 834 = = 1,232 370 491} 12,727 
NOOR eich as 230] 2,012} 1,403} 2,783) 3,944) 1,003 = = 1,192 371 386} 13,324 
1903...... 274| 2,726] 1,458) 2,931) 5,043) 1,466 = = 1,356 337 941} 16,532 
1904...... 288| 2,344] 1,676) 3,986) 5,465] 2,505 = = 1,288 242} 1,101) 18,895 
PODS oa si 172} 2,529) 1,734] 4,781) 6,047) 3,544 = = 1, 284 185; 1,845}. 21,621 
AO0G) «£25 120} 2,919) 1,843} 4,802} 7,459) 3,905 = = 1,697 111) 2,254) 25,110 
TOOT | ack ae 144] 2,975) 2,018} 5,503} 8,959) 4,602} 1,741) 1,459) 2,293 108 — |. 29,802 
ROOBE ooh 2c 184] 2,800} 1,881) 6,843} 9,417) 3,639} 1,318} 1,990) 2,900 117 - | 31,089 
1909, ..... 160} 2,689) 1,694) 6,956} 10,035] 3,590) 1,334) 2,214) 2,314 117 2}. 31,105 
POE ois 0 183} 3,131} 1,562) 5,557) 10,717) 4,289) 1,885) 3,543) 3,085 115 1}. 34,068 
MO oes ae 238} 3,149] 1,944] 6,805) 11,347} 5,832] 2,359) 4,041) 5,594 63 7. 41,379 
oe 309} 3,693] 2,116] 9,863} 12,785) 6,925] 2,462} 6,657} 8,275 72 14) 53,171 
TO ISE 5. i. « 324| 3,955) 2,073]12,265| 16,236) 7,493] 2,970} 7,283] 8,316 60 -| 60,975 


LS ae 342| 3,999 1,765 12,776] 17,703) 6,193! 2,1421 5,7101 9,376 61 - | 60,067 
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32.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1929 
—concluded. 


Year. P.E.I, | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 


OUD ert 231] 3,436) 1,694) 8,939] 12,553) 4,154) 1,332) 2,802} 5,960 60 -| 41,161 
TOL Osene: 219} 3,614] 1,696) 7,108} 11,728) 3,114) 1,062} 1,809} 2,327 53 - | 32,730 
I Where xe 207) 2,546) 1,516) 8,025} 10,945) 1,085} 770 391] 2,372 25 - | 27,882 
OLS temas 96) 2,435) 704) 6,680) 7,932) 1,123] 434 825 778 19 - | 21,026 
OMG cere 116} 2,879; 1,350} 7,116) 8,498) 1,570) 618) 1,057) 1,004 9 - | 24,217 
1920 Fe erys 120} 3,140] 1,882/11,863} 15,021} 2,330) 919) 1,536) 2,948 10 - | 39,769 
192i 144) 2,156] 1,264) 9,944) 14,498} 1,429) 708) 1,838) 2,379 2 - | 34,362 
1922 eee 162} 1,492} 1,088) 7,103} 10,063} 1,623) 816) 1,608} 1,081 12 - | 25,048 
LO 2B ier tess 164} 1,392} 1,074) 6,260) 11,370} 1,680} 884) 1,277) 1,443 21 - | 25,565 
O24 atta at 94) 1,456) 1,176) 6,146) 12,993) 1,948] 505) 1,464) 1,545 11 - | 27,338 
LO 20j ae 112} 1,466} 1,171} 6,342} 11,811) 1,948) 668) 1,374; 1,844 9 6} 26,751 
D2 Ores ss 168} 1,898] 1,234) 5,364) 13,752) 1,871; 487; 1,418) 2,114 6 10} 28,317 
LO 2itonte es 182} 2,053] 1,397} 7,000) 14,334] 1,883] 618) 1,182) 2,496 26 -| 31,171 
N28 care os 263} 2,176) 1,285] 6,362) 15,931] 1,863] 1,014) 1,538) 2,758 34 - | 33,224 


Pe Singae 4061 3,284] 1,814! 8,328! 17,6201 1,8301 794) 1,810! 2,898 42 - | 38,826 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Up till the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the Liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions 
-of sale. During the War prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the 
sale of liquor and to manage this sale by commissions and derive a revenue there- 
from. Eight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, so that 
Prince Edward Island is the only province in which prohibition prevails. In 
these circumstances, the convictions for offences against the liquor Acts reached 
these circumstances, the convictions for offences against the Liquor Acts in 1929 
reached the highest figure on record viz., 19,327. The number of such convictions 
in each year since 1900 is given by provinces in Table 33. 
33.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1929. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.!| Total. 


1900-053. 9} 153) 301; 458 749 34 = - 115 25 98} 1,942 
19001 css .25 17| 167) 329) 457 820 60 = - 156 83 141} 2,230 
O02 ert. 38} 207; 302} 600 784 50 = - 261 37 87| 2,366 
1903. ...... 50} 422) 294) 660} 1,051 76 ~ - 169 72 237| 3,031 
REA Soa ale 59| 371) 375) 583) 1,028) 122 = - 133 47 300} 3,018 
1906. St 74| 446) 327) 858 861 85 = - 254 45 325} 3,275 
1906 © aepanset 37| 540) 309) 858 877 51 = - 240 21} ° 314) 3,247 
LU cms oe 23| 490} 395) 706] 1,016} 33] 219 193 382 41 - 3,498 
1908.02... 43| 384] 372) 864] 1,140 75| 121 267 274 39 - 3,579 
1000 feo ees 38} 410] 353} 710) 1,644 4h) 164 250 348} _ 35 6] 3,999 
EOL. ae 40} 494| 367; 893) 1,701 46) 248 396 436 30 14| 4,665 
LONE Sate we 38} 592} 278] 1,032} 1,759 46; 240 423 318 33 16} 4,775 
1912 ee 36} 551; 361) 859) 2,117 85| 366 605 625 40 26) 5,671 
191 Fes aee 26} 502) 447) 791); 2,167) 166) 528 560 741 41 -| 5,969 
H9i4s.. 2h 72| 660) 365) 882) 2,328] 166] 404 551 394 49 = 5,871 
1915.5... .8% 42] 633} 390) 1,021} 2,018} 124] 378 573 246 27 - 5,452 
IOIG 2... 625 75| 646) 352) 1,015) . 2,002} 172} 967 713 295 11 - 6,248 
EOLT} 356 36} 449] 312) 1,076) 2,927) 289) 774 885 576 15 = 7,339 
LOMS iene 42) 412) 288) 1,155; 38,410} 230) 422 678 812 23 - 7,472 
BUR teed 3 37| 479) 387) 1,479} 38,358) 175) 434 436 597 6 - 7,383 
L920 cccbets 23} 394; 585) 1,975) 4,385) 380) 452 618} 1,427 8 - | 10,247 
ee] ee 44); 362} 419] 1,384) 4,938) 427) 583 907; 1,394 2 - | 10,460 
|B a 28; 267) 366) 954) 3,246) 392) 708) 1,043) 1,503 12 - 8,519 
1923 Sean 39} 264) 364) 1,724; 3,958} 542) 997 990; 1,196 14 ~ | 10,088 
1024 uz ies 29| 293) 375) 1,549] 4,678} 452) 966 817; 1,286 4 - | 10,449 
1025520455 51] 9235} += 3819} 1,919} 5,047) 512) 1,078 758) 1,699 !) 9} 11,636 
1926 222%0e% 53} 499) 393) 2,104] 6,362] 786) 1,231 737; 1,345 2 — | 18,512 
1) a 66] 610) 271) 2,025) 5,620) 627) 1,245 814; 1,186 13 mil? 12477 
TSB File 69} 688) 478] 2,096) 7,812} 598) 1,174 944} 1,350 22 32} 15,263 


1920, 353 gil go4l 4861 3,392! 9.034! 1,399! 1.542! 1,017! 1,556] ° 8 


Cs) 
| ae 
=) 
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Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regu- 
lations, which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in all Canada 
(Table 34), have, as a result of the advent of the motor vehicle, become the 
largest element in the non-indictable offences, numbering in 1929 166,337 out of 
a total of 290,043, or about 57 p.c. of the total. 


34.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1929. 


Man. | Sask.} Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1) Total. 


—————_— | —$—$<_—— | | | | | 


10008 s tse0:: 2 21 7 31 5 = - Ly - 8 185 
BOOS 5 sitsss « 3 12 2 5 22 - - 9 - 4 185 
1002 Fas. 6 38 9 5 24 - - 6 17 4 387 
1903.42... 1 47 22 40 53 - - 43 8 12 540 
hI, ee 1 25 14 10 142 = - 68 - 13 704 
19055 S202. 18 47 9 40 360 = = 53 2 97; 1,057 
1906. ...... = 16 10] 226 603 = - 91 - 40} 1,176 
MOOT cige's 2 = 27 7 53 290 21 28 135 = = 800 
} Sea 2 17 13 55 176 18 27 453 = = 1,270 
ene 11 19 5 64 469 25 21 283 - = 2,826 
1 Lt es 15 38 10; 181 1,161 28 137 436 = = 5,471 
1G eee 19 86 Tle 207 1,116 96 139 661 - - 5,777 
Le Se 8 97) 24] 1,806 1,778} 215 838} 1,768 - -| 12,462 
BON) etek 9 83 5} 3,373 3,030) 248 672); 1,883 - - | 16,000 
ht ere Ch ee Wile 69] 2,643 2,419) 410 754) 2,051 - -| 13,246 
ITO. oat... 6 62| 101) 1,509 1,865} 204 503} 1,804 1 -| 10,549 
1916.5 ccisc,s 7| 228 57) 2,146 1,043) 321 380 615 7 -| 10,381 
aes ee 13} 324 54] 1,677 2,619} 441 533 813 10 - | 16,338 
PINS. 050%» 17) 523 80F 3,505 2,700} 418 736 995 1 =| 21,181 
OUR crete 15} 509 62) 4,971 3,123} 863 701; 1,677 1 -| 25,296 
1920 seieie3s 129} 600 49)11,499 4,987; 744) 1,673) 3,780 1 - | 43,170 
APO eae 109) 443 87|12,335 4,995} 700) 1,845) 4,412 2 -| 51,788 
L228 tases 38] 289) 315) 3,344 4,968} 1,112} 1,996) 4,101 1 -| 47,977 
MODs craters 36} 397) 196) 1,746 6,182] 1,246] 2,514) 4,095 1 -| 49,815 
Lb ae 49} 350) 237) 3,818 6,412] 1,282} 2,301) 5,084 - - | 60,063 
4025 «wale ss 27| 200) 281) 4,976 5,971) 1,375} 1,940) 4,389 1 - | 68,777 
£0265 /.5,..% 64; 263) 180) 5,534 8,588) 1,730} 2,059) 6,882 = - | 78,027 
BOON. stds 69} 402) 244) 6,418} 62,037)10,871| 1,610} 2,459) 12,268 2 - | 96,380 
S028 iain nes * 228) 462) 516) 6,273) 101,356)14,099) 2,100) 3,481] 12,976 2 - | 141,493 
qu 20ers 1521 863] 887119,427| 105,703|19,4601 3,643! 5,612! 10,592 2 1\ 166,337 


1 The decline after 1905 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,826 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1929, as compared with 7,699 in 1928, 
8,185 in 1927 and 7,831 in 1926, an increase of 127 in the latest year. Of these 
5,106 were convicted of “major” offences and 2,720 of “ minor” offences, terms 
which correspond very nearly to “indictable” and “non-indictable” offences, 
as applied to adults. Convictions for “major” offences numbered 5,063 in 1928 
and convictions for “ minor” offences 2,636. The offences proven against Juve- 
niles in 1928 and 1929 are shown by provinces in Table 35 and by chief types of 
major offences committed for the years 1923-29 in Table 36. 


35.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, 1928 and 1929. 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Province. Increase Increase 
1928. 1929. or 1928. 1929. or 
Decrease. Decrease. 
_ Prince Edward laloed) xa 4: : He 11 7|/ -— 4 - - - 
t 5 Totals 11 7|— 4 - - - 
ROWE DeOHGE ccc tsiscksnanes . M. 213 147} — 6 89 122 33 


F. 
Totals 225 ~108 —- 6 
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SS SS 


35.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, 1928 and 1928—concluded. 


ss 


a= -— = ae a 


= 


ee ee se ee 


—. 


Major Offences. Minor. O ffences. 
Province. Increzse Increase 
1928. 1929. or 1928. 1929. or 

Decrease. Decrease. 

New. Bronswick. 2.2 cess os bara: M. 140 125 — 165 68 65 _ 3 

, 5 Hy - 8 4 — 4 

Totals 145 130 — 15 76 69 - 7 

ae be I... cee se eeemoteeate: M. 805 799 — 6 478 449 = 29 

1h tS 33 — - 42 101 142 + 41 

Totals 880 832 — 48 579 591 + 52 

ONCATION ©... coe eee eee es M. 1,724 1,898 + 174 792 904} + 112 

iE, 76 64 ha 108 89 _ 19 

Totals 1,800 1,962 + 162 900 993 + — 93 

WhanitOUa pect ee emcee ene M. 888 893 + 5 590 551 =_ 39 

F. 82 83 + if ay 49 _ 8 

Totals 970 976} + 6 647 600 — 47 

Saskatehewan.-.e: oaasee mere ees M. 256 303 + 47 51 20 31 

2 17 15 _ 2 8 8 ~ 

Totals De 318 | + 465 59 28 - 3l 

PAD OT Gel bee tes iysl rete) toc tices coir M. 336 344 + 8 86 164 + 78 

: 4 5 + 1 - 6 + 6 

, Totals 340 349 + 9 86 170 | + 84 

British: Columbide eset eee M. 400 364 — 36 176 121 _ 55 

F. 19 10 _ 9 18 11 _— i 

Totals 419 374 — 45 194 132 im 62 
Canada cikcr cn eee es oe M. 4,773 4,880 | -+ 107 2,330 2,396} + 66 
F. 290 226 — 64 306 324) + 18 © 

Totals 5,063 5,106 | + 43 2,636 2,720 | + 84 


ere ee a a ee ee ee ree 


Major Offences.—In Table 36 are shown the various major offences for 
which juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1928 and 1929. It will be observed 
that theft, together with house- and shop-breaking, accounts for the great bulk 
of the offences; in 1929 79-5 p.c. of the major offences were of this character. 


36.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1923-1929. 


Jnerease 
or 
Offence. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. | Decrease 
in 1929. 
Murder, nb): Woasthie gst eiostaeas 1 - ~ - - - - ~ 
Manslsiehtersen astletes seem es ~ - - a - ~ 1 + 1 
Rape, carnal knowledge and 
INCOSE. 0... scare Shae tee Se 12 19 - 8 5 13 10 — 3 
Indecentiassaull®, <qxtysaacs cent 27 28 37 22 28 43 20 — 18 
Aggravated assault and wound- 
it eee 5 RE oe ao Cub ar 45 29 1 16 14 24 48) + 24 
Common assault nee coer teceee 67- 101 114 109 99 67 93 + 26 
Endangering life on railway...... 25 50 40 60 28 aD 43 + 8 
Other offences against the person 2 - D 3 5 2 3 + 1 
Breaking, entering and theft..... 752 811 677 653 770 818 972 + 154 
FRODDOrY i... Soe ceaeiae oe o 3 6 17 6 io 6 4 = 2 
Theft and receiving stolen goods.| 2,730 | 2,750 | 3,275 | 3,462] 3,289 | 3,255] 3,081 — 174 
False pretences and fraud........ 10 8 12 8 22 10 1; + 5 
ATSON:. ob. Pile ree wae heen 28 19 12 30 5 17 11 — 6 
Other wilful damage to property. 436 738 581 553 793 620 679 + 
Forgery and offences against 
GULTONCY....hei on eee ee 9 10 4 14 7 13 12 ~ 1 
ckmmorality.. 2:).: bees ames 10 86 144 114 68 96 69 _ 27 
Various other offences........... 8 10 48 30 21 44 40 - 4 


ee | | | | | | 


OLAS. 5. peach sana 4,165 | 4,665! 4,980! 5,090! 5,156 | 5,063 | 5,106| + 48 
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Minor Offences.—Of the 2,720 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1929, 691 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 347 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 330 of disobedience and incorrigibility, 
484 of trespass, 327 of truancy, 175 of vagrancy and indecent conduct, and 366 of 
other minor offences. 


Subsection 5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1929, 138 cities and towns, with populations of 4,000 or aver, supplied 
police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These cities and towns, 
with an aggregate population of 3,359,703, had 5,004 policemen, who made 296,- 
559 arrests and summonses. The total number of offences committed during the 
year and made known to the police was 329,496, and the number of prosecutions 
was 263,532, or 80 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of 
these offences numbered 213,324, being 64:7 p.c. of the known offences and 80-9 
p.c. of the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 11,160, of which 11,150 were 
recovered. Of 8,206 bicycles stolen 4,865 were recovered. ‘The value of other 
lost articles reported to the police was $2,290,972, of which 66-6 p.c. was 
recovered, 


37.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, year ended 
Sept. 30, 1929. 


Number of— Number Number 
of the if 
Province. Cities Book: Population} Arrests 
and 1 te Police. | Arrests. |Summons.| to each per 

Towns ation Policeman. | Policeman. 
Prince Edward Island.... 1 12,347 9 463 443 1,372 52 
INOW A ISCOGIA fem: osc sie aoe, «3 ea i} 167,601 141 6, 702 3,747 1,190 47 
New Brunswick.......... 5 81,219 87 2,701 383 934 31 
Quebectie: Fai es oh 30 |1,004, 694 1,924 39, 130 22,884 552 20 
OHEAPIOR eee onesie, 64 11,396, 634 1,839 41,993 93 , 867 759 23 
MARCO DAT ets ere oe 7 241, 665 261 6, 677 21,947 926 26 
Saskatchewan............ 6 100, 966 132 3,219 4,152 765 24 
Alberta Saceet s,s cles ch 4 150, 725 184 5,465 7,108 818 29 
British Columbia........ 8 | 203,852 427 ay ADAP 14,401 477 50 
Totals........... 138 |3,359, 703 5,004 | 127,627 | 168,932 671 25 


Subsection 6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries in Canada. Six institutions are in- 
cluded in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. 
Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other four are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; and New Westminster, B.C. During the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, the average daily population of these institutions 
was 2,868 and the total net expenditure for the year was $2,372,810, as compared 
with 2,643 average daily population and $1,621,101 total net expenditure for the 
year 1929. | 

-All female convicts, numbering 27 on Mar. 31, 1925, 34 on Mar. 31, 1926, 
39 on Mar. 31, 1927, 40 on Mar. 31, 1928, 32 on Mar. 31, 1929, and 38 on Mar. 
31, 1930, are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, a suburb of -Kingston, 
where a special wing and staff are maintained for their detention and super- 
vision. A new building to be used for this purpose is under construction. 
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Tables 39 to 41 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported 
by the Superintendent. An increase of 418 is shown in the number of those in 
custody on Mar. 31, 1930, as compared with the same date in the previous year. 
The number of paroles as shown in Table 39 indicates a continued decrease from 
634 in 1923 to 300 in 1926, though it rose to 377 in 1927, declined to 363 in 1928, 
rose to 384 in 1929, and fell again to 363 in 1930. Table 40, showing the 
ages of convicts by groups, indicates that since 1923, when the total number in 
custody reached 2,486, there has been an increase in the average age of those in 
custody. In the last five years, the convicts under 30 increased from 1,301 to 
1,887 or by 536, while the total number in custody increased by 842; so that 
convicts over 80 showed an actual increase but a proportional decrease. Detailed 


statistics of nationality, religion, conjugal state and racial origin are presented in 
Table 41. . 


Population of Penal Institutions.—The penal institutions of Canada may 
be classified under four heads:—penitentiaries, distinguished by long sentences 
and comparatively slow turnover; reformatories for boys and reformatories for 
girls, also with a rather slow turnover, but more rapid in the case of boys than 
in that of girls; and lastly common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 
If the average population for the year be the average of the inmates at the 
beginning and end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the 
turnover in 1929 was:—in penitentiaries, 44 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 284 
p.c.; in reformatories for girls, 117 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,690 p.c. Thus 
the average time spent in gaol is a little over three weeks. 


38.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1927-1929. 
Nors.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 


calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are as at Sept. 30. 


In Custody,| Admitted | Discharged|In Custody, 


Penal Institutions. beginning during during end of 
of year. year. year. year. 
1927. 
PORITENTIATICS SA. com ict oath atc ek Arete o tithes eee eae aan 2,474 1,045 1,039 2,480 
ReformAtoriesiorbovee teehee ee eee 2,249 7,778 7,618 2,409 
Reformatorics 1OleirlSecinn.tectiietier titee cetera ee 431 419 409 441 
Gaols¥er scans test thes at Ss oe doe oie eee 2,439 44,583 44,388 | _ 2,634 
Totals }.0Geeee Se RS Se ae 7,593 53, 825 53, 454 7,964 
1928. 
Penitentighlos sxanueasea aos Coane seed: cee an eee 2,480 1,202 1,112 2,560 
Reformatories for boys hy. seis sal tenees < nach: cee 2,409 7,286 7,260 2,435 
IGIOLIMALCOTI OSHOL PIR Siar eries dais iene cs Bale sare = 441 497 501 437 
Gals eer ee seine sate ere eee ee eas ees ees 2,634 49,980 49,485 3,129 
TP OGAIS Tota ica oe ie ee sions eee eaten 7,964 58,965 58,368 8,561 
1929. 
Penitentiariess. 62a een pe es eee olniees ouheetatos 2,560 1,383 1,174 2,769 
Reformatoriesfor boyse.: os. teen eee ee hee eee ; 2,435 7,615 7,328 2,722 
Reformatoriestorlirlatycss. ahs sehen oe 437 465 494 408 
PRON ES ra Barer a OUR RES Oe ren PE, OM 68 Wes es 3,129 57,165 56,715 3,579 


Ot icv cites cua qeulttan sean cee a 8,561 66, 628 65,711 9,478 
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39.—Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1930. 


Schedule. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927, | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 


_—_—_ | | Fs FF | | | TTS 


In custody, beginning of fiscal year.| 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345] 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560 2,769 
Received— 


By forfeiture of parole........... 10 7 9 7 5 a 6 1 
Paroles revoked... «ve. setae: ones 6 16 16 16 20 15 14 23 
FRECRDUUREContec tee hoe nce rie. s ss 2 2 1 1 3 - ~ 1 
IBY APANSler a renee ob tence ce 100 18 14 94 15 9 110 187 
PTOMICHOIS “ClO l woces assess oes 935 827 928 |} 1,0141} 1,003 | 1,1714) 1,2534) 1,436 
POURS ons cose Scene ic 3,693 | 3,356 | 3,193 | 3,477 | 3,519 | 3,682 | 3,943 4,417 
Discharged by— . 
USS de Ne, BA Se, SRR SER HEI A 21 16 14 175 136 165 16 14 
TSCAPO meee waite e tiemronece 1 84 - 64 5 12 23 1 
Expiry of sentence............... 342 377 342 473 535 647 577 559 
Orderiof the Cord... vcs cose osc 8 8 11 8 3 2 1 2 
Par Gdonpueig cata tcet alee cps & 5 31 12 9 7 sia 10 15 
Pa OIG ee a easkisisine set ais os, elo 634 566 366 300 oul 363 384 363 
MPANSTET tea acc te eae hates cen 97 17 11 94 15 9 110 187 
IMODOLEAEIOM an dees «eerine oa «ole aie 89 100 82} ~- 92 80 70 61 Ue 
Transferred to provincial gaol and 
BXOCUTER Se Gite sak cos cneaieaaee - - ~ - - - - 2 
Return to provincial authorities. . 10 8 10 5 6 3 13 10 


In Custody, end of fiscal year....| 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 | 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 3,187 


1 One from mental hospital. 2From asylum. *Onefromasylum. 4 From provincial institutions: 2 in 
1924, 5 in 1926, 2 in 1928 and 2 in 1929. 5 Includes1 suicide. ® While on temporary ticket-of-leave, 2. 


40.—Ages of Convicts, as at Mar. 31, 1923-1930. 


Age Group. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 1930. 


eS ee eee ee ee ee ee 


Winder 20vears... Pitas ost Stig ccersithy 282 212 240 257 281 338 322 377 
From 20 to under 30 years.......... 1,158 968 1,061 1,087 1,036 1,137 1,274 1,460 
From 30 to under 40 years.......... 580 578 591 635 634 587 629 738 
From 40 to under 50 years.......... 292 287 292 321 364 336 357 395 
From 50 to under 60 years.......... 127 125 116 126 120 122 141 144 
OVETIOU MOAT San of Sock cere mee aeeine 508 47 55 45 47 45 40 46 73 

Totals: %, osc oobi 2,486 25220 25045 254%3 2,480 2,560 2, 769 3,187 


41.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., 
as at Mar. 31, 1923-1930. 


Item. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 


Petaise ii heeds 2,486 | 2,2251) 22,8452] 2,473 | 2,480] 2,560 | 2,769 3,187 
By Race— 
ASTICAM. saat iincers otitisineeciss s+ Oe 3 8 63 54 48 42 43 60 603 
WRUCASIAN ssa t cc os reeks ees « 2,303 | 2,065 | 2,198 | 2,327] 2,354] 2,409] 2,589 2,995 
JUTES OPEN Bs Ree Aiea, AR 44 42 50 54 43 50 49 52 
MIGNOU AN SOE Ns doa celtoeers cee es « 49 51 40 44 41 OS 71 80 
SUES. Ag 0G Fn ese ee 3 3 1 - - - - - 


1 Includes 1 Arabian. 2 Includes 2 Eskimos. 3 All ‘‘coloured.’’ 
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41.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., 
as at Mar. 31, 1923-1930—concluded. 


Item. 1923. 


1924. 


1925. 1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


By Nationality (Place of Birth)— 


British— 
Canadian? kee fone eee 1,471 
English and Welsh............. 165 
TriSi yee sites cone hon eer 34 
Scotchant e.g eh Geos eee 58 
Other British .e) cco cere 24 
Foreign— 
Austrian and Hungarian........ 105 
(Chinese soe ae ween ae one 43 
Wtaliand contac cee edie oe 69 
RUSSIAN cee Wee travers eine 121 
UnitediStates a. . fons. 252 
OCHeHOTEIOM ee. toa ca encne ese 144 
By Conjugal State— 
Single Pee es hgiea shh eects sees T5577, 
Married teen ei ate. cee ator 809 
IWEGOWeC se aciustereee true ae eaee noha 100 
IDIVORCOGE chink eee tee ee - 
By Sex— 
Misi lei saa oe ay. cts pak ts eset cer 2,460 
Female... cis. tice ne 
By Social Habits— 
A Dstamers ee eee ete et ets a 593 
Temperaten yey ates eee es 1,309 
Intemperates.s so loves ocr sees 584 
By Religion— 
ANH CAN: cides d snd se Oe OT 367 
Baptiste tieensrcicversictncetetiexcaieieers 131 
Boddhistsce- 5.62 costae 34 
Greek Catholic... cao: ss consek 88 
EWish Jee. hae eee 59 
Liutheranscew oo Gane cee 50 
IMG Eh OGIStikeysk ec eunrerarorsst eae ronneancte 235 
Brésbyterian.2 oer ats eee 282 
Roman Catholic x 16 
Wnitedi@burchs50.....0. ee BA - 
Other creeds..h Ser. ioc eee ck 58 
INO ICES, ocd. Meee ee ee 6 


Section 10.—The Civil Service of Canada.1 


No. No. 
1,404 1,508 
170 183 
35 Bal 
59 62 
25 24 
99 107 
37 36 
58 65 
97 91 
207 206 
154 160 
1,411 1,485 
823 871 
110 116 
1 1 
2,318 2,439 
27 34 
507 540 
1,374 1,549 
464 384 
370 392 
92 118 
28 sh! 
56 65 
51 53 
51 65 
Bias 224 
285 269 
1,130 1,201 
64 47 
5 8 


1,747 


2,056 
240 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made 


directly by the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service 


Examiners was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualifi- 


cation to those successful at examinations. 


made by the Government. 


Appointments, however, were still 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 


Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 


mission. In 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 


by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 


removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of 


1 Revised by Wm. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
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Commons. The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy 
Heads of Departments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these 
having its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization 
of and appointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments 
to be made after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with 
holding qualifying examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from 
Ottawa) from which selections for appointments could be made by the various 
Departments. All British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had re- 
sided in Canada for three years were eligible to try these examinations. 


In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open 
competition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act 
also provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Govern- 
ment Departments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties 
basis, for the establishing of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of 
promotion by merit whenever consistent with the best interests of the Service. 
Provision was also made for preference in the matter of appointment to the 
Service to be given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel and salaries has been made 
by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according to a plan 
that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity in point of time. 
The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation back to 1912, 
the summary results of which are presented in Table 42. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 42, the number of em- 
ployees increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions 
of government and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials 
as collectors. Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National 
Health and the Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was 
reached in January, 1920, when 47,133 persons were employed, a number which 
has since decreased to 43,525 in January, 1930. It may be added that, out of 
44,175 in March, 1930, 1,161 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,145 in the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, or 3,306 in all, were engaged in services 
of outstanding importance which had no existence before the war. Further, an 
additional 11,739 persons were, in March, 1930, employed in the Post Office De- 
partment, performing services of an industrial rather than of a governmental 
type, and receiving their salaries out of the payments of the public for services 
immediately rendered, rather than out of taxation. This postal service alone 
accounted for $2,727,756 of the $7,443,404 paid in salaries in March, 1930, or 36°65 
p.c. of the total. 


The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely “ part-time”, “seasonal ” 
and “fees of office” em»loyees, who were not included in the report published 
in 1925. These employees were largely in the Departments of Marine and Fish- 
eries and Public Works. There remain, however, many persons in the “non- 
enumerated classes”, whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the depart- 
mental officials, but whose compensation is included in the monthly figures of 
expenditure on personnel, as shown in Table 43. 
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42.—_Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the month of January of bi 


years 1912-1930, inclusive. 


Salaries 
Year. Employees.| Salaries. Bonus. and 
Bonus 
No. $ $ $ 
1 Wey Ras, Hirt ha trate aceite a tt Re oer a ged 20,016 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,190 
LOTS eer ices ere A recta tunel cgadle he bceascie amy ean otin crane 22,621 1,780,703 22,569 1,803,272 
] QUAI seoctcr caterers strait Cette Cris te MEA merece ae TEE 25,107 1,960, 238 27,971 1,988,209 
VOUS ee x cs ttt SORE OS PE ee eee ee 28,010 2,268, 700 32,167 2,300, 867 
LOLO SOR GREE ae rc enne che E GaP ne bien suit ome uta a teatro 29,219 2,400, 068 31,431 2,431,499 
TOUR a cont etn nc uArmnearan Miao Mriacs eh Sees Os eee 82,435 2,673,767 29,167 2,702,934 
TOUS es PE oe reeeet arava sss “asetole epee Sie aoc aye ae 38,369 3,147,461 94,321 3,241, 782 
Oey ra aehen nei Sin Se Et aio otras the en shen ls setae Aga yen toch. eben uk 41,825 3,552, 686 557, 882 4,110, 568 
LODOMAS eck tats a hutemvers a cero aters ahi Gu  Sieceee ete: ee 47; 133 4423 ADT. 965, 538 5,388, 695 
LOD UAE ee ata ca one eee Sek STE So Seen enn Me eg ne 41,957 4,414, 669 861,973 5,276, 642 
LSPA Se ee MS OTR TAC MOTTE CME TER Mr IRCA nie ca 41,094 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 
DY es Aes oH vase RINE A nee ae led eh ia Oo cna A ae 38, 992 4,268, 357 463,470 4,731,827 
VODA aes coe ohepay = wees tar eyete ele ate Stale Sle ogee a OES da Te a 88, 062 4,297,467 449,228 4,746, 695 
LO 2 UNIS, © Gee hi a's iaeegee BREE oko aS le me ae aes 38,645 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 
1 OVATE OE OR AAS Ce AS OR Oe A RSH et bbe LAE OE Boe eS 39,097 4,699,076 - 4,699,076 
jC ie a ERE ts ere oh Se ah Set i em neg 39,440 4,786,615 - 4,786,615 
LOOSl ad e sdeyseges Beet aeine Te OR EE & sok toe ere teen, eae 40,740 5,161,558 - 5,161,558 
Gb ee ae cc ae A ailg Ware a eae Re eta erst eevee ose a Stee EL 42,038 5,428,058 - 5, 428,058 
TOSOLR ees Ree eT eee ee ee ee ce 43,525 5, 5438, 749 = 5,543, 749 


1Figures for January, 1925-30 are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 


records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24. In Table 48 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various Depart- 
ments in March, 1929, and March, 1930. 


Table 43, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is inserted to give comparable 
figures for the latest months. In the month of March, 1930, the total number of 
employees in the enumerated classes was 44,175 and the total expenditure in 
wages and salaries for all classes of employees was $7,443,403.91, as compared 


with 42,790 and $7,388,529.85 respectively in March, 1929. 


43.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees, by 
Branches (*‘Non-Knumerated Classes’? Excluded), and Total Expenditure on 
Salaries, and Wages of All Employees (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 


March, 1929, and March, 1930. 


March, 1929. 


Departments and Principal 


March, 1930. 


Department. 
No Expenditure. | No Expenditure. 
$ $ 
1. Agriculture— 

Maim-Depar tment... 2s eens te ceeee teas cea ete ne 945 136, 200-51 1,048 150, 558-68 
uxperimenta lel animes a0. ckes were cern aioe ote eure 436 110, 794-33 455 116, 732-83 
Healt oh Amimniralstic.s cccae corse «constrains wie as ores ere 581 102, 128-94 610 103, 624-82 
otals-wAoricul¢unestase ar teeetaeer. 1,962 349,123-78 | 2,113 370,916-33 
DRO ANT CHIVES scr s are tates en tie ere else lols Tots Seer tain Oaare than tas 83 13, 051-83 83 13,453 -86 
SapAUCitorsGenerall.cosemes eiadoctecle Gti tiiineee Me oeinraee eae 202 31,163-32 205 32,434°33 
4, Civil Service Commission! 157 20, 841-48 2 173 22, 229-64 
5. Chief Electoral Officer..............  ahGartis ete 4 500-00 10 1,147-83 

6 External A ffairs— 
Mam Wepartinent:: cic. tis seme eee ae wea cee ete sree 76 10, 829-42 80 11, 719-27 
The High Commissioner’s Office............0e.0005 32 4, 988-633 36 5, 259-843 
Canadian Legation, Washington............0-...+0.: 18 4, 286-443 17 4,018-003 
Canadianwlesation se Panise masse yaraoteon cee ores 13 7,402-06° 13 2,395 -993 
he esac on Nations se. cass oscsiaieioe ie terse 4 1, 203-332 4 1, 202-573 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan................... - - 4 1,331-753 
Totals, HxternaleAtiaits.a: spies aeseenes 143 28, 709-88 154 25, 927-42 
TAINAN CE O08 ae Gaiehs se eee eta Tae es eee eee 4144 48, 356-06 4195 50, 145-47 
8. Governor General’s Secretary ®............scccceescces 10 2, 850-11 10 2, 865-1] 


For footnotes see end of Table p. 1078. 
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43.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal! 
Branches (‘‘ Non-Enumerated Classes”? Excluded), and Total Expenditure on 
Salaries and Wages of All Employees (“ Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March 23, 1929, and March, 1930—continued. 


March, 1929. March, 1930. 
Department. Se ee ee ee a 
No. | Expenditure.| No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
9. House of Commons— 
Gloric of the Houses 325 too ose ssiks Cea bee es Sete 217 40, 939-74 220 44, 161-60 
ROE CORME ARCA TIAG. GY , a he cdisiepan = note o'g nid bi s'n'o seen’ vie’ 295 24,651-31 236 20, 986-66 
Totals, House of Commons............. 512 65, 591-05 456 65, 148-26 
10. Immigration and Colonization...........00ccceeeeeees 924 118, 213-96 955 122, 268-21 
11. Indian A ffairs— 
INVertT ODAC UTIONE Ss covcsecasits cide ccrale od Kelie ma cvore ssc 624 59,011-16 669 63, 624-45 
Educational Branch.............. Sets aE is cee rae icicle 364 22, 749-00 366 23, 294-00 
Totals, Indian Affairs...............+.- 988}  81,760-16 | 1,035 86,918-45 
oP RAUL ANCOR eee ik cts ee eho > castles bose eke oS 38 7,607-66 384 7,425°16 
PITS PrevenvionvoraneMss ts score ee eee ee See es aah 525-00 2 530-00 
De eee oi Cras igs ats ss As arias 'g 61 e880 ease ais 2,323 351,135-16 | 2,415 364, 759-16 
14. International Joint Commission.................cc000- 5 2,393 -33 5 2,393 -33 
15. Justice— 
Mam-Deparimentiy Stee os cok od ee ca bans bakes 44 9,311-68 45 9, 882-03 
ICMONCVSLAREI oe Pete cco tare ae vob oe Shee cheb 10 2,016-74 10 2,048 -37 
PurchasingvAcent COMIC, . ss ctcscw ere wtee'sc cesses 6 890-00 7 995-00 
MPEP GOUCIATIOB s ghetete tects ic vite esis ba tae oon 588 76, 184-75 614 80,025-42 
BORSTAL Oo Ree, as ay ARE aes SIR ee ae Pra ee 22 3, 787°76 22 3,876-75 
eh CQuen Court oo. ck cise se eieeiss Melek aes Cee eS 9 1,676-74 9 1,490-00 
WOta ss USLICG. mse sledoics asctatwarneeae 679 93, 867-67 707 98, 317-57 
16. Labour— 
MAEM DOPANtINONU SS eens scsi alot ere sas eee eeet ee as 1157 18, 088-59 115 18, 695-23 
ROSITA ES Receives cates obo wiv sieve cainioa SaTETR tees 20 2,515-00 24 2,925-00 
‘Lecahi Caled ications . dscusean aukwaveuind ote + 0d ead 2 376-74 2 376-66 
EROtAIS: LADOUTS. <a ie bac: s Oeiete te eo eces 137 20, 980-33 141 21,996-89 
AT ee TATyiOl Pariniment, 0, cc es... domeess odes echt as te 21 4, 293-62 24 4,691-12 
18. Marine and Fisheries— 
NEREINCP TANGER ee ie oe ea oct meawes Ca bT ee eee es 3,445 373,578-07 | 3,537 419, 360-45 
ASHOTAOS EAD CT. aes chee eo ah suhed BS RES CEES 348 98, 772-34 381 108, 519-22 
Meteorolozical Branch). 2h... sc:ccmeces leeds lee eae 527 16, 049-08 543 16,459-65 
Totals, Marine and Fisheries........... 4,320 488,399-49 | 4,461 544, 339-32 
DORN AMO se tists cts Lota s  cecto\tera siaieie vues fo suche scape" oreca wwia%e saa 361 65, 923-30 383 69, 548-40 
20. National Defence— Pek: 
General Defence Administration.............eseee8- 271 38, 526-37 271 38, 613-99 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 58 29, 703-30 59 26, 364-03 
Tira SOT ACES. lisiks far eicke Bis ches eieve estes. ooo Gile eal ee 547 51,381-67 562 52, 795-84 
INavaPSCrvicOs sine ok 6 seek oe ieee were eeeheae en 6 153 36,106-15 156 33, 705-51 
PAMEMSONVICOS cee ee ke ae enue s ee fee vette caeee.s 75 9, 080-86 95 11, 625-39 
Military Topographic SurveyS..........0seeeceeeeee 23 4,516-74 25 4,796-74 
Royal Miltary College... foi ccs sc ccc ve cevccsdscees 75 10, 283-49 76 10, 538-13 
SmNOrprwest Territories. Was 20. Ges LIS es 4 660-00 - - 
Totals, National Defence............... 1,206 180,258-58 | 1,244 178, 439-63 
Ia tiONAlstevene:. «i s.c5 vescce Cele cs tie sccwe tc ce sleey eee 4,781 684, 241-13 4,970 725,197:°60 
ieome Lax ryisionl wa. ode raaietaies sak oes f 1,154 156, 222-34 1; 161 156, 844-75 
Totals, National Revenue.............. 5,935 840, 463-47 6,131 882,042-35 
22. Pensions and National Health— 
PE TVET he ce oats aea ote cde hod us Ga aia > healed vad dobb bapa 1,782 224,848-00 | 1,944 234, 949-00 
Board of Pension Commissioners............2+2-00+: 135 24, 753-99 147 25, 605-88 
rlerrely cere eee, Fc ccs bidaaietdeed « sewlials « bitSae-gs obid ows 366 35, 776-82 343 51,155-59 
SAeUEA TOLL OAT: <cistsiaceldtosXt sdetaosyris emiaieleysieien seat 49 10,559 -66 54 11,094-99 


Totals, Pensions and National Health .. * 2,302 295,938-47 | 2,518 322, 805-46 


1Including’ Commissioners and their salaries. 2TIncluding arrears. 3Including living allowance. 
‘Including one employee on leave without pay. 5 Including four employees on leave without pay. 
6Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 7 Including two employees on leave without pay. 
8Including settlement of B.C. and N.S. paylists for February and March. 
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43.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees, 
Branches (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditure on 
Salaries and Wages of All Employees (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes’ Included), 


March, 1929, and March, 1930—concluded. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATION 


by Departments and Principal 


March, 1929. March, 1930. 


a ——EO ee —_— “=: Te 


Department. 
No. | Expenditure. | No. _| Expenditure. 
$ $ 
23. Post Office— 
Givil Government irene eens 6s te Rees Co date ees e cme. 883 114, 521-38 927 127, 338-80 
OutsidelService:! ns... aorta ita ieee een ok ore 10,632 | 2,729,882-43 | 10,812 2,600, 417-69 
‘Eotals; Rost Omces..<. cnueeeea ace coe 11,515 | 2,844,403-81 | 11,739 2,727, 756-49 
Dare Privy® COUNCH Gy RSE Smet oie are Sh ation Kiel eens os ie 20 4,091-85 20 4, 028-37 
25. eublic Printing and Stationery... 4. acess. decrees ees eae als 109, 127-03 715 112, 730-90 
26. Public Works— 
Civil Government.,......... Ta, LOT ea ne eee 333 57, 111-33 337 - 56, 286-60 
Outside Service. s sue erdeek ook hc ME aN Kee ca sate Ue 2,978 344, 933-76 onli 357, 769-49 
Government Telegraph Service...........eeeeeeeees 692 52,591-42 582 52,101-82 
Lotale. public: WorkSea.. ses dono woes cee 4,003 454, 636-51 4,030 466, 157-91 | 
27 wRailways and Canalsiccese aaaccsbeaar seein cas ek os oe 1,259 351,428-85 | 1,267 295, 694-93 
Board of Railway Commissioners............0.0008% 103 23, 392-83 111 25,041-04 
28. Royal Canadian Mounted Police...................05- 58 94,041-86 70 108, 272-03 | 
29 ASECLCLATY: Of tates Sy imceere cer Ne site atete old mate slate late 107 13, 961-93 113 14, 750-36 
Patents and Copyrights tx. te sclecctc cnsodaicctis crete 99 14,091-79 103 14, 836-74 
30, SONALO See tes ae hae ie eee EDR EE fa eee 119 16,277-49 122 16,612-24 ; 
nee | eS | ES | AD 7} 
31:48oldiers’ Settlement Board ii.-. see .sd.s.cee cee 538 79,006-11 528 78, 606-88 ' 
32. Trade and Commerce— | 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 119 21, 938-34 100 19, 354-41 
Board of Grain Commissioners.............e00ce00. 840 | 152,028-29 823 131,437-75 
Dominion Bureauor peatisties pec ose eee nee 245 29, 746-14 239 29,572-70 — 
Weichtsiand) Measuresiaytt-s.5. skitsoces toads oe on 126 19, 631-74 128 20,206-b1 
Wlectricity and! Gaseenn ase scee e ocr ee Can teen eae 91 15, 605-00 95 16,260-48 
Commercial Intelligence Service...............eeee: 76 Sonicoead 79 39,054-21 
Motion Picture Bureative. oina0s\ch Ate 605.4, ccs sa sane - ~ 20 3,260-00 
HiXNibitions x. .semiecehin he ton ROME eee. eee - - 32 7,172-34 @ 
Canadian Government Elevators...........-..-++0- - - 159 21, 854-22 ‘ 
Totals, Trade and Commerce........... 1,497 272,122-08 | 1,675 


Grand Totals 2 ade eee 


Section 11.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. 


In previous editions of the Canada Year Book, this chapter has been 
brought to a close with outlines of Dominion Government administration as 


follows:— 
Section 11—Harbour Commissions. 


7,443, 403-91 


288,172-72 
42,790 | 7,388,529-85 | 44,175 | 


Section 12.—The International Joint Commission. 
Section 13—The Geodetic Survey of Canada. 

Secticn 14—The Topographical Survey. 

Section 15—The Dominion Observatories. 

Section 16—The Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. 


(This board was 


dissolved by Order in Council P.C. 1931, dated Aug. 8, 1930). 


Since no material change has been made in these sections, other than that 
noted in Section 16, they have not been reprinted in this edition and the inter- 
ested reader is referred to pp. 1013-18 of the 1930 Year Book for this information. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this chapter; a list of its publications, 
which cover almost the whole field of the national statistics, is given in Section 1. 

The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several departments of the Dominion Government, and 
the third section a bibliography of the publications of these departments. This 
is followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial 
Governments. 


Section |.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by Statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V. c. 43). The Act was a consolida- 
tion of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Com- 
mission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of 
specific reforms and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of 
statistical co-ordination for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, fol- 
lowing the recommendations in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician 
was created. 

The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders 
in Council, of the following work and branches:—(1) the Census and Statistics 
Office (covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and 
criminal statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry 
Statistics, (5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) Water- and Electric-Power 
Statistics, (7) the Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of 
Railways and Canals, (8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports), 
(9) Grain Trade Statistics, (10) Live-Stock Statistics, (11) Prices Statistics, and 
(12) Employment Statistics. In addition four new branches were created, deal- 

ing respectively with Public Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics and Educa- 
~ tion. Subsequently the statistical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board 
of Commerce were absorbed. Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health 
and Railway Acts, and of the regulation re franking privileges were also made, 
with a view to facilitating the collection of statistics. 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the 
several subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general 
plan, and the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the 
country as a “going concern”. In addition, there has been created what is 
frequently called a central “thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch 
with general conditions and the line of probable developments. 


1A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be 
found on pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely 
a record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the 
duty of a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of 
administration, as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the 
most significant of recent developments in administration is the extent to which 
statistical organization has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though 
its usefulness has only begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the 
foundations for a service comparable with the increasingly important position 
taken by Canadd in the economic and political world. 

Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject-matter.) The main Divisions of the Bureau are as follows:—I. Admin- 
istration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. Genera] Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; XI. 
Financial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Educa- 
tion Statistics; XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Divisions 
are as follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 
Census— 
I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921. 
Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


(1) Population:—(a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, Electoral Dis- 
tricts, Cities, Towns, etc. (b) Religions of the People, 1921. (c) Origins 
of the People, 1921. (d) Dwellings and Families, 1921. (e) Birthplaces of 
the People, 1921. (f) Citizenship of the Foreign-born, 1921. (g) Year of 
Immigration, 1921. (h) Ages of the People, 1921. (i) Conjugal Condition 
of the People, 1921. (j) Language Spoken and Mother Tongue, 1921. (k) 
Literacy, 1921. (1) School Attendance, 1921. (m) Occupations, 1921. (n) 
Children in Gainful Occupations, 1921. Also bulletins on population by 
provinces as follows: (a) Population of Nova Scotia—Electoral Districts, 
etc. (6b) Population of Prince Edward Island—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(c) Population of New Brunswick—Electoral Districts, ete. (d) Popula- 
tion of Quebec—-Electoral Districts, etc. (e) Population of Ontario—Elec- 
toral Districts, ete. (f) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(g) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, ete. (h) Population 
of Alberta—Electoral Districts, etc. (i) Population of British Columbia— 
Electoral Districts, ete. 

(2) Agriculture: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. (b) Agriculture 
of Canada—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic Animals, 1921. 
(d) Agriculture of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of Prince Edward 
Island, 1921. (f) Agriculture of New Brunswick, 1921. (g) Agriculture 
of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agriculture of Ontario, 1921. (4) Agriculture of 
Manitoba, 1921. (j) Agriculture of Saskatchewan, 1921. (k) Agriculture 
of Alberta, 1921. (Jl) Agriculture of British Columbia, 1921. © 


Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 

Vol. I. Introduction—Number, Sex and Distribution—Racial Origins— 
Religions. 

Vol. II. Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplace—Birthplace of Parents— 
Year of Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken and 
Mother Tongue—Literacy—School Attendance—Blindness and 
Deaf-Mutism. 

Vol. III. Families—Dwellings—Ownership of Homes—Rentals—Earnings. 


1 This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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POPULATION—concluded. : 


Vol. IV. Occupations and Employment. 
Vol. V. Agriculture. Farm holdings by size, tenure, value, ete-—Farm 
Products—Field, Crops—Vegetables—Fruits—Forest Products— 
Live Stock—Animal Products—Statistics of Operators. 
Census Monographs, 1921. 


Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada. 
Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian People. ° 
IT. Census of Population, etc., 1911. 

Reports of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Vol. I. Areas and Population 
by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction. Tables I to 
XV, pp. i-vili, 1-623. Vol. II. Religions, Origins, Birthplace, Citizenship, 
Literacy and Infirmities by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with 
Introduction. Tables I-XLVI, pp. i-xvii, 1-654. Vol. III. Manufactures 
for 1910*as enumerated in June, 1911, with Introduction. Tables I-XX, 
pp. i-xvi, 1-432. Vol. IV. Agriculture, with Introduction. Tables 1-90, 
I-XXXV, pp. i-xcv, 1-428. Diagrams 5 pp. Vol. V. Forest, Fishery, Fur 
and Mineral Production, with Introduction. Tables 1-51, I-XXVI, pp. i-l, 
1-171. Vol. VI. Occupations of the People, with Introduction. ‘Tables 
1-25, I-VI, pp. i-xxxi, 1-469. 

Bulletins of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Manufactures of Canada— 
Dairy Industries—Agriculture, Prince Edward Island—Agriculture, Nova 
Scotia—Agriculture, New Brunswick—Agriculture, Quebec—Agriculture, 
Ontario—Agriculture, Manitoba—Agriculture, Saskatchewan—Agriculture, 
Alberta—Agriculturé, British Columbia—Religions—Origins of the People 
—Birthplace of the People—Educational Status—Mineral Production—In- 
firmities—Ages—School Attendance. 

Special Report on the Foreign-born Population. (Abstracted from the Records 
of the Fifth Census of Canada, June, 1911: 23 Tables, 62 pp., 1915.) 


III. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
Report of ne Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 


Census of Manitoba—Population and Agriculture. 
Census of Saskatchewan—Population and Agriculture. 
Census of Alberta—Population and Agriculture. 

Preliminary Bulletins, as follows: (a) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Dis- 
tricts, etc. (b) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. (c) 
Population of Alberta—Electoral Districts, ete. (d) Animals on Farms in 
the Prairie Provinces, 1926. (e) Farm Lands and Crops in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1926. 


IV. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 


Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 
ESE Tables 1-54. I-XLII (Population), I-X XVI (Agriculture), pp. i-lxiv, 


V. Intercensal Estimates of Population. 
Births, Deaths and Marriages— 


VI. Vital Statistics. 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities. 
Monthly Report of Births, Deaths and Marriages registered in Cities. 

Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 
Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 1926. 

Order of Birth in the Registration Area of Canada, 1925. 


PRODUCTION— 


I. General Summary of Production. 
Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Production (Agri- 
culture, Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining) and (2) Secondary Produc- 

tion, or General Manufactures. 


II. Agriculture. 

(1) Agricultural Production. 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. The official record of current 
statistical data relating to agriculture. (Contains reports on agricultural 
conditions, prices, weather, etc—estimates of areas, yields, quality and 
value of field erops—value of farm lands—wages of farm help—number and 
values of farm live stock and poultry—statistics of fruit and floriculture— 
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PRODUCTION— continued. 


dairying—tobacco—hives and honey—maple syrup and sugar—clover and 
grass seed—miscellaneous crops—stocks of grain—annual summary of value 
of agricultural production—index numbers of agricultural prices, yields 
and values—international agricultural statistics.) 

Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics. 

Telegraphic Crop Reports (between the first of June and the first of Septem- 
ber, weekly for the Prairie Provinces and every two weeks for the rest 
of Canada). 

Agricultural Statistics by Counties and Crop Districts, 1922-24 and 1925-29. 

Annual Statistics of Fruit and Floriculture, latest issue, 1930. 

Handbook for the Use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annual Agri- 
cultural Statistics, 1908-26. 

[See also. Censuses of Agriculture above. | 

(2) Grain and Grain Products. 

(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada; (b) Monthly Review 
of the Wheat Situation; (c) Canadian Grain Statistics—weekly report on 
grain supplies and movements; (d) Canadian Milling Statistics—monthly; 
(e) List of Mills with Capacity. 


(3) Live Stock and Animal Products. « 
(a) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products; (b) Monthly Re- 
port on Stocks in Cold Storage; (c) Estimated Consumption of Meats, But- 
ter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry in Canada. 

(4) Other. 
Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, ship- 
ments, exports and imports). 


III, Furs. 

Annual Report on Fur Farms. 

Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs (wild-life). 
IV. Fisheries. 

Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. j 

Advance Summaries on Fish Caught and Marketed by Provinces. 
V. Forestry. 

Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production. (Covers opera- 
tions in the woods for saw-mills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., 
production of mining timber; production of poles and cross ties, and farm 
production (decennial) of firewood, posts, etc.) 

[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under 
“ Manufactures ” Section VII, subsection (5).] 
VI. Mineral Production: (Mining and Metallurgy.) 


(1) General. 
(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; (b) Preliminary 
Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada; (c) Monthly 
Report on Leading Minerals; (d) Special Report on the Consumption of 
Mine and Mill Materials in Canada. 


(2) Coal. 
(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (b) Monthly Summary 
Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for ictatilay? (c) Quarterly Report on 
Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining as follows :— 

1. Metals—(a) Arsenic; (6) Cobalt; (c) Copper; (d) Gold; (e) Lead; (f) 
Nickel; (g) Metals of the Platinum Group; (h) Silver; (1) ‘Zine: (j) 
Miscellaneous Metals, including Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Iron 
Ore, Manganese, Mercury, Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. 

2. Non-Metallic Minerals—(a) Abrasives; (b) Asbestos; (c) Coal; (d) 
Feldspar; (e) Gypsum; (f) Iron Oxides; (9) Mica; (h) Natural Gas; 
(i) Petroleum; (7) Quartz; (k) Salt; (l) Tale and Soapstone; (m) 
Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals, including Actinolite, Barytes, 
Fluorspar, Graphite, Magnesite, Magnesium Sulphate, Mineral Waters, 
Natro-Alunite, Peat, Phosphate, Pyrites, Sodium Carbonate, Sodium 
Sulphate; (n) Special Report on the Consumption of Prepared Non- 
Metallic Minerals in Canada. 

3. Structural Materials—(a) Cement; (b) Clay and Clay Products; (c) 
Lime; (d) Sand and Gravel; (e) Stone. 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


4. Mining Industries—(a) Gold Mining Industry (including Alluvial-Gold 
Wie Auriferous Quartz Mining and Copper-Gold-Silver Mining) ; 
(b) Silver, Cobalt and Silver-Lead-Zine Mining Industry; (c) Nickel- 
Copper Mining Industry; (d) Miscellaneous Metal Mining Industries; 
(e) Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining Industry; (f) Coal Mining, 
Coke, Natural Gas, Peat and Petroleum Industries; (g) Miscellaneous 
Non-Metal Mining Industries; (h) Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials {ndustries; (2) Special Summary Report on the Mineral 
Industry and the Manufacturing Industries Related Thereto. 


5. Provincial Reviews—Summary Bulletins showing Mineral Production 
for (a) Nova Scotia; (b) New Brunswick; (c) Quebec; (d) Ontario; 
(¢) anizobe,; (f) Saskatchewan; (g) Alberta; (h) British Columbia; 
i) Yukon. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures of Non- 
Ferrous Metals, and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under “Manufactures”, 
Section VII, Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).] 


VII. Manufactures. 
(1) General—General Suminary for Canada, also for the Provinces and Leading 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Cities (industrial groups classified by component materials, purposes, etc., 
of products—comparative statistics). 

Manufactures of Vegetable Products—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) 
Coffee and Spices; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, including can- 
ning, evaporating and preserving; (c) Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; 
(d) Flour and Grist Mill Products (see also under heading “‘Agriculture’’) ; 
(e) Bread and other Bakery Products; (f) Biscuits and Confectionery in- 
cluding Cocoa and Chocolate; (g) Macaroni and Vermicelli; (h) Liquors, 
Distilled; (4) Liquors, Malt; (7) Liquors, Vinous; (k) Rubber Goods and 
Rubber Boots and Shoes; (1) Starch and Glucose; (m) Sugar Refineries; 
(n) Tobacco Products; (0) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake; (p) The Canned 
Foods Industry; (q) Ice Cream; (r) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables. 
Animal Products and their Manufactures—Annual Reports and Bulletins 
as follows: (a) The Dairy Factory Industry; (b) Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing and Allied Industries; (c) Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather 
Tanneries; (e) Harness and Saddlery, Leather Belting, Trunks and Valises, 
Miscellaneous Leather Goods; (f) Leather Boots and Shoes, Leather Boot 
and Shoe Findings; (g) Leather Gloves and Mitts; (h) Fur Goods, Fur 
Dressing. Monthly Report on Boot and Shoe Production. Monthly Re- 
port on Concentrated Milk Products. 

[See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under “ Agriculture”. ] 
Textile and Allied Indusitries—General Report on The Textile Industries 
of Canada, 1917-26—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, 
yarn, thread and waste); (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, 
etc., and woollen goods, n.e.s.); (¢) The Silk Industry; (d) Clothing, Men’s 
Factory; (e) Clothing, Women’s Factory; (f) Hats and Caps; (g) Hosiery 
and Knit Goods; (h) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s.; (i) Oiled Clothing and 
Waterproofs; (j) Cordage, Rope and Twine; (k) Corsets; (1) Cotton and 
Jute Bags; (m) Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry Work. 


(5) Manufactures of Forestry Products—Annual Reports as follows: (1) The 


(6) 


Lumber Industry; .(2) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (3) Wood-Using 
Industries; (4) Paper-Using Industries. Biennial Report: Lumber Dis- 
tribution in Canada and the United States. Preliminary Reports as fol- 
lows: (a) The Lumber Industry; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (ce) 
Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories; (d) Furniture; (e) Boxes, Baskets 
and Crates; (f) Carriages, Wagons and Materials; (g) Cooperage; (h) 
Coffins and Caskets; (i) Sporting Goods; (j) Boats and Canoes; (k) Lasts, 
Trees and Shoe Findings; (J) Handles, Spools and Turnery; (m) Wooden- 
ware; (n) Excelsior; (0) Miscellaneous Wood Products; (p) Printing and 
Publishing; (q) Printing and Bookbinding; (r) Lithographing, Engraving, 
etc.; (3) Paper Boxes and Bags; (t) Stationery and Envelopes; (uv) Roofing 
Paper, Wallboard, ete.; (v) Miscellaneous Paper Goods. 

Iron and Steel and Their Products—General Report. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: (a) Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloys; (6) Steel and Rolled Products; 
(c) Castings and Forgings; (d) Agricultural Implements; (e) Boilers and 
Engines; (f) Machinery; (g) Automobiles; (h) Automobile Accessories; (i) 
Bicycles; (j) Railway Rolling Stock; (k) Wire and Wire Goods; (1) Sheet 
Metal. Products; (m) Hardware and Tools; (nv) Miscellaneous Iron and 
Sige Products. Monthly Reports on (a) Iron and Steel, (b) Automobile 

tatistics. 
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PRODUCTION—concluded. 
(7) Manufactures of Non-ferrous Metals—General Report. Annual Bulletins 


as follows: (a) Aluminium Ware; (b) Brass and Copper Products; (c) 
Lead, Tin and Zine Products; (d) Manufactures of the Precious Metals; 
(e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies; (f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous 
Metal Goods. 


(8) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals—General Report. Annual 


(9) 


Bulletins as follows: (a) Aerated Water; (b) Asbestos and Allied Pro- 
ducts; (c) Cement; (d) Cement Products; (e) Coke and By-Products; (f) 
Gas, Illuminating and Fuel; (g) Glass (blown, cut, ornamental, etc.); (h) 
Lime; (i) Petroleum Products; (j) Products from Domestic Clays; (k) 
Products from Imported Clays; (l) Salt; (m) Sand-Lime Brick; (n) Stone. 
Bulletins as follows: (a) Aerated Waters; (6) Asbestos and Allied Pro- 
ducts, including: (1) Artificial Abrasives, (2) Abrasive Products, (3) Arti- 
ficial Graphite and Electrodes, (4) Gypsum Products, (5) Mica Products, 
(6) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Products, n.e.s.; (p) Report on the Con- 
sumption of Coke, by Industries, in Canada. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—General Report. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: (a) Coal Tar and Its Products; (b) Acids, Alkalies, Salts. and 
Compressed Gases; (c) Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and Matches; 
(d) Fertilizers; (e) Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations; (f) Paints, 
Pigments and Varnishes; (g) Soaps, Washing Compounds and Toilet 
Preparations; (h) Inks, Dyes and Colours; (i) Wont Distillates and Ex- 
tracts; (j) Miscellaneous Chemical Industries (including adhesives, baking 
powder, boiler compounds, celluloid products, flavouring extracts, in- 
secticides, polishes and dressings, sweeping compounds, etc). Special Re- 
port on The Fertilizer Trade in Canada. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms, 


rushes and Mops; (6) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs and 
phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons; 
(d) Beds, Springs and Mattresses. 


N.B.—For Statistics of Water Power and Central Electric Stations, see under 


heading “ Public Utilities’. 


VIII. Construction—(a) Building Permits—Monthly Record. 
EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31 (showing summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed 
tables by items, group analyses according to component material, origin 
ae perce of manufacture, and purpose, and comparisons of the volume 
of trade). 


Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31. 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year. 


(4) Advance Preliminary Statement regarding the Trade of Canada during 


the calendar year. 


(5) Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports 


and exports by months). 


(6) Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada for latest month and 12 


(7) 


months). 

Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: General—(a) Abstract 
of Imports, Exports, and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, 
and latest 12 months); (6) Summary of Canada’s Imports for latest month; 
(c) Summary oi Canada’s Exports for latest month. Special—(d) Im- 
ports and Exports of Asbestos; (e) Imports and Exports of Footwear 
(except Rubber); (f) Summary, Exports of Grain and Flour; (g) Exports 
of Lumber; (h) Imports_of Lumber; (i) Exports of Meats and Lard; (j) 
Imports of Meats and Lard; (k) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and 
Eggs; (1) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (m) Exports of Non- 
Ferrous Ores and Smelter Products; (n) Imports of Non-Ferrous Ores 
and Smelter Products; (0) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (p) Imports 
of Paints and Varnishes; (gq) Exports of Pulp Wood, Wood Pulp and 
Paper; (7) Exports of Rubber Goods and Insulated Wire; (s) Imports of 
Rubber Goods; (t) Exports of Vehicles of Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, 
Railway Cars, etc.); (w) Imports of Vehicles of Iron (Automobiles, Bicy- 
cles, Railway Cars, etc.); (v) Exports of Petroleum and Its Products; (w) 
eae of Petroleum and Its Products; (x) Imports of Sheet Metal Pro- 
ucts. 
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INTERNAL TRADE— 


(1) Prices Statistics. 
Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price 
Indexes in Canada. 
Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price 
Indexes in the British Empire and Foreign Countries. 
Index Numbers of Average Cost of Living in Canada. 
Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers (Speculative) of Security Prices. 
Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers (Investment) of Security Prices. 
Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers of Mining Stocks. 
Prices and Price Index Numbers of Services (Street Cars, Telephones, 
uaneeat Natural and Manufactured Fuel Gas, Hospitals, Doctors’ 
"ees, etc.). 
Interest and Exchange Rates. 
Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 
Special Bulletins as follows: (a) Post-War Sugar Prices; (b) Post-War 
Prices of Raw_Cottons; (c) Post-War Silver Prices; (d) Post-War 
Tin Prices; (e) Post-War Copper Prices; (f) Post-War Lead Prices; (g) 
Gasolene Prices; (h) Coffee Prices; (i) Wool Prices; (j) Post-War 
Rubber Prices; (k) Price Trends and Economic Conditions in Ger- 
many (May, 1927); (l) Price Trends and General Economic Conditions 
in France (May, 1927); (m) Price Trends and General Economic Con- 
ditions in Great Britain (May, 1927); (n) Wholesale Prices in the 
British Empire and Foreign Countries, and Exchange Rates in 1925 
(with reference to important trade tendencies in the leading coun- 
tries); (0) Trend of Commodity Prices in Canada, Past and Future. 
(2) Trading Establishments. 
Decennial Census of Wholesale and Retail Trading Establishments. 
Annual Statistics of Chain Stores. 
(3) Capital Movements. 
Annual Records and Estimates of Capital Investments by Foreigners in 
Canada and of Canadian Investments in Foreign Countries. 
(4) Balance of International Payments. 
Compilation of Canada’s Annual Balance of Payments. 
Estimation of the Invisible Items in Canada’s Trade Balance (Receipts 
and Payments for Interest, Freight, Insurance, Non-Commercial Re- 
‘ mittaneces, Government Expenditures, Capital of Immigrants and 
Emigrants, etc.). 
(5) Retail Sales. 
Index Numbers of Retail Sales. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways—(a) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (b) 
Annual Report on Electric Railway Statistics; (c) Monthly Bulletin on 
Railway Revenues, Expenses, Incomes and Operating Statistics; (d) 
Monthly Statement of Traffic of Railways; (e) Weekly Report of Car- 
loadings of Revenue Freight. ; 

(2) Bapress—Annual Report on Express Statistics. _ 

(3) Telegraphs—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 

(4) Telephones—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. pee 

(5) Water Transportation—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics; (b) 
Monthly Report on Canal Statistics; (c) Report of Census of Canadian 
Registered Ships. : : F 

(6) Electrical Stattons—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in 
Canada; (b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates; (ce) 
Monthly Report on Electric Energy Generated—included in Monthly Re- 
view of Business Statistics. : ; 

= (7) Motor Vehicles—(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations; (b) 
Highways—Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Con- 
struction and Expenditures on Construction and Maintenance. 


» FINANCE— 


(1) Municipal Statistics. 

(a) Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Popula- 
tion and Over. (0b) Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 
1,000 to 5,000 Population, 1922. (c) Annual Bulletins on Assessed 
Valuations by Provinces, Municipal Bonded Indebtedness, etc. 

(2) Dominion. (a) Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada—Annual Report; 
(b) Statement of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries in the Months of 
January, 1912-1924. 

(8) Provincial Finance.—Annual Report. 
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JUSTICE— 


(1) Criminal Statistics—Annual Report (covering convictions, sentences, prison 


statistics, police statistics, pardons, commutations and executions). 
Preliminary Report on Criminal Statistics. 


(2) Juvenile Delinquency.—Annual Bulletin. 


EDUCATION— 


(1) Report of Dominion-Provincial Conference on Education Statistics, held 
October, 1920. 

Gay rience Statistical Survey of Education in Canada (1921). (Out of 

print 

(3) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Gnasat ak study of the Census of 1921 

with Supplementary Data. 

(4) Annual Survey of Education in Canada. Published yearly since 1921, 

covering the following:— 

(a) Publicly-controlled schools of general education, teachers, and teachers 
in training. 

(b) Vocational and technical schools. 

(c) Universities and colleges. 

(d) Private schools of general education, and private business or com- 
mercial schools. 

(e) Schools for native Indians. 

(f) Organizations and societies of provincial or Dominion scope directly 
connected with the above-listed institutions. 

(g) Library statistics (biennially). 

[The section of the Annual Survey of Education on Universities and Colleges 
and some of the other sections may be obtained individually and in advance of the 
complete publication. In addition, reports on special subjects in the field of educa- 
tion are issued from time to time.] 


GENERAL— 


(1) National Wealth and Income.—KHstimates of the National Wealth of Can- 
ada, by Provinces, Industries, etec—Summary of Income Tax Receipts. 


(2) Employment—-Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index 
Numbers of Employment by Localities and Industries. 

(3) Commercial Failures—Monthly and Annual Reports. 

(4) Bank Debits—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual 
Accounts at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada. 

(5) Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics (a statis- 
tical summary, with charts and text, of current economic conditions in 
Canada). 

(6) Divorce—Anuual Report. 

(7) The Canada Year Book.—tThe official statistical annual of the Playisitie? ae: 
Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of 
the Dominion, with a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, 


maps, diagrams, etc. 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features; 
Geological /‘ormation; Seismology; Flora; Faunas; Natural Resources; 
Climate and Meteorology). ih History "and Chronology. III. Con- 
stitution and Government (Constitution and General Government of 
Canada; Provincial and Local Government in Canada; Parliamentary 
Representation in Canada). IV. Population (Growth and Distribu- 
tion). V. Vital Statistics. VI. Immigration. VII. Survey of Pro- 
duction. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. Fur Trade. XI. Fish- 
eries. XII. Mines and Minerals. XIII. Water Powers. XIV. Manu- 
factures. XV. Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVII. Internal 
Trade. XVIII. Transportation and Communications (Government 
Control over Transportation and Communications; Steam Railways; 
Electric Railways; Express Companies; Roads and Highways; Motor 
Vehicles; Air Navigation; Canals; Shipping and Navigation; Tele- 
graphs; Telephones; Post Office). XIX. Labour and Wages. De 
Prices. XXI. Public Finance (Dominion Public Finance; Provincial 
Public Finance; Municipal Public. Finance; National Wealth and 
Income). XXII. Currency and Banking; Loan and Trust Companies. 
XXIII. Insurance (and Government Annuities). XXIV. Commercial 
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GENERAL—concluded. 


(7) The Canada Year Book—coucluded. 
Contents—concluded. 


Failures. XXV. Education. XXVI. Public Health and Benevolence. 
XXVIII. Miscellaneous Administration (Public Lands; National De- 
fence; Public Works, etc.). XXVIII. Sources of Official Statistical 
and Other Information Relative to Canada. XXIX. The Annual 
Register (Dominion Legislation; Principal Events of the Year; Ex- 
tracts from The Canada Gazette, re Official Appointments, Commis- 
sions, etc.). Appendix. 
(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1924, 1926 and 1930 are available.) 


(8) Canada.—An official handbook of present conditions and recent progress, 
published annually. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information sup- 
plied by the respective Departments. 

(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised 

Statutes of Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 


Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit (80); Dairy In- 
dustry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock 
Pedigree (121); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious 
Diseases (6); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); 
Fertilizers (69); Root Vegetables (181); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track 
Betting) (36); Inspection and Sale (100). 


Auditor-General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (178). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22). 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined 
by the Department of External Affairs Act (65) and by the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, c. 28), as amended by the Statute 
of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, ¢. 5). 


; Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (12); Bills of Exchange (16); Board of 
Audit (10); Canadian Farm Loan (66); Civil Service Superannuation (24) ; 
Consolidated Revenue and Audit (178); Contingencies (31); Currency (40); 
Dept. of Finance and Treasury Board (71); Dominion Notes (41); Federal Dis- 
trict Commission (Stats. 1926-27, c. 55); Finance (70); Interest (102); Ottawa 
Mint (134); Penny Bank (13); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings 
Banks (14); Special War Revenue (179) (in part). 


Fisheries.—Fisheries (73); Fish Inspection (72); Meat and Canned Foods 
(77) (so far as it relates to fish or shellfish); Deep Sea Fisheries (74); Northern 
Pacific Halibut Fishery Protection (75); Pelagic Sealing (153); Customs and 
Fisheries Protection (43) (in part); Navigable Waters Protection (140) (in part) ; 
The Biological Board Act (18) is also administered by the Minister of Fisheries. 


National Health.—Department of Pensions and National Health (Part IT) 
(39); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada 
Shipping (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (186); Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
(151); Opium and Narcotic Drug (144); Food and Drugs (including Maple Act 
and Honey Act) (76). 


Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910 (96); the Chinese 
Immigration Act and Regulations, 1923 (95). ; 


Indian Affairs.—Indian (98). 
Insurance.—Insurance (101); Loan Companies (28); Trust Companies (29). 


Interior.— Department of the Interior (103); Dominion Lands (113); Public 
Lands Grants (114); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Forest Reserves and Parks 
(78); Irrigation (104); Railway Belt (116); Railway Belt Water (211); Yukon 
(215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); Dominion 
Water Power (210); Yand Titles (118); Northwest Game_ (141); Northwest 
Territories (142); Ordnance and Admiralty Lands (115); Reclamation (175); 
Seed Grain (87); Seed Grain Sureties (88); Migratory Birds Convention (130) ; 
Boe Supplementary Provisions (124); Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 

180). 
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Justice.—Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); North- 
west Territories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); 
Judges (105); Supreme Court (35); Exchequer Court (34); Admiralty (33); 
Petition of Right 8) i Criminal Code (36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and 
Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals (38); Ticket of Leave (197); 
he ee at (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile Delinquents (108); Bank- 
ruptcy ‘ 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Station- 
ery (162); The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of 
Commons, 1900; Employment Offices Co-ordination (57); Technical Hducation 
(193), as amended 1929, c. 8; Government Annuities (7); Combines Investigation 
(26); Old Age Pensions (156); White Phosphorus Matches (128); Fair Wages 
ene pe Hour Day (20-21 Geo. V, c. 20); Unemployment Relief, 1930 (21 Geo. 

Meg oe 


Marine.—Government Harbours, Piers and Breakwaters (89); Shipping of 
Live Stock (122); Marine and Fisheries Department (125); Maritime Conven- 
tions (126); Navigable Waters’ Protection (140); Quebec Harbour and River 
Police (169); Canada Shipping (186); Radiotelegraph (195); Government Ves- 
sels Discipline (203); U.S. Wreckers’ (214); Belleville Harbour Commission 
(1889, c. 35); Halifax Harbour Commission (1927 c. 58); Hamilton Harbour 
Commission (1912, ec. 98); Montreal Harbour Commission (1894, ec. 48; 1909, ec. 
24; 1912, ec. 35; 1913, c. 32; 1914, c. 42); North Fraser Harbour Commission 
(1913, c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Quebec 
Harbour Commission (1899, c. 34) (1905, c. 33); Saint John, N.B., Harbour Com- 
mission (1927, c. 67); Three Rivers, Que., Harbour Commission (1923, ec. 71); 
Trenton, Ont., Harbour Commission (1922, ec. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission 
(1911, ec. 26); Vancouver Harbour Commission (1913, ce. 54); Winnipeg and St. 
Pees Avda: Commission (1912, ce. 55); Chicoutimi Harbour Commission 

méAG)s 


Mines.—Geology and Mines (83); Explosives (62); The Domestic Fuel (17 
Geo. V, c. 52). 


National Defence.—Department of National Defence Act (136); Naval Ser- 
vice Act (139); Naval Discipline Act; Militia Act (132); Militia Pension Act 
(133); Royal Military College Act (18-19 Geo. V, c. 7); Sec. 85 and 86 Criminal 
Code; Army Act; Regimental Debts Act; Aeronautics Act (3); Air Force Act. 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping 
(in part) (186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect - 
and Pest (in part) (47); Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum 
and Naphtha (159); Exeise (60); Special War Revenue 1915 (179); Income War 
Tax, 1917 (197); Agricultural Pests Control Act (in part) (5); Customs and 
Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 


Public Works.—Public Works i ; Government Harbours and Piers, s. 5 
(89); Navigable Waters Protection (140); Telegraphs (194); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); an Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Ship- 
building Co. Ltd. (2 Geo. V, 1912, c. 17); Government Works Toll Act (167); an 
Act to incorporate the National Gallery of Canada (3-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 33); an 
Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Western Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Co., Ltd., (3-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 57); Act to confirm an agreement between 
His Majesty the King and the Corporation of the City of Ottawa (10-11 Geo. V, 
ce. 15); Ferries Act (68), transferred by Order in Council, June 3, 1918, for admin- 
istration by Public Works Department. Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic on 
Dominion Property (20-21 Geo. V, c. 47). 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (171); Govern- 
ment Railways (173); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident 
Fund (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 22 and amending Acts); Acts to amend the National 
Transcontinental Railway Act (4-5 Geo. V, c. 43 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18); Canadian 
National Railways (172); Canadian National Railway Branch Lines (14-15 Geo. 
V; ec. 14-32; 15-16 "Geo. “V5 ce. 5,°6 and 7; 17 Geo. V, ce, 12-26 1810. Geos. 
cc. 18-36); Government Employees Compensation (30); Canadian National Re- 
funding, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 27); The Canadian National Refunding Act, 1929 
(19-20 Geo. V, c. 11); Canadian National (Central Vermont) Financing, 1930 
(20-21 Geo. V, ¢..7); Canadian National Refunding, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 8); 
Grand Trunk Pacific Securities, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 7); Canadian National Steam- 
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ships, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 29); Canadian National Railways Pension Act (19-20 
Geo. V, c. 4); Canadian National Montreal Terminals Act, 1929 (19-20 Geo. V, 
ce. 12); Maritime Freight Rates Act (79). 


The “Railway Act” (Companies) confers certain powers upon the Minister 
of the Department. In the case of subsidized railways, the authorizing Acts are 
carried out under the Department, which also has certain jurisdiction where Gov- 
ernment guarantee has been given. 


. Secretary of State.—-Companies (27); Naturalization (138); Patents (150) ; 
Copyright (32); Trade Marks (201); Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade 
(19); Ticket of Leave (197); Trade Unions (202); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86) (20-21 Geo. V, c. 5); Copper 
Bars and Rods Bounty (13-14 Geo. V, c. 40); Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
(54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas Inspection (82); 
“demp Bounty (13-14 Geo. V, c. 50), Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious 
Metals Marking (84) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 40) (19-20 Geo. V, c. 53); Statistics (190) ; 
Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place Canadian Coal used in the 
ce aS of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with Imported Coal (20-21 

eo. V, c. 6). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
respective Departments. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms 
and Stations, of the Veterinary Director-General and of the Entomological 
Branch. Bulletins, pamphlets and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch 
on a great variety of agricultural subjects, including publications of the following 
Divisions:—Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chem- 
istry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; Bacteri- 
ology; Bees, and Illustration Stations. NSeasonable Hints is issued three times 
a year. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the dairying 
and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying 
experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., of the Live 
Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. 
Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to contagious 
abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; 
maladie du coit; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth disease; quarantine; and meat 
inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed-testing, the pro- 
duction and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act and 
the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch and 
instructions to importers of nursery stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association. Fodder and Pasture Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A., and 
M. Oscar Malte, Ph. D., 143 pages, 27 plates, price 50 cents. Bulletin on the 
Maple Sugar Industry. 


Dominion Eaperimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains sum- 
mary of reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion; (3) Bee Division; (4) Botanical Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) 
Field Husbandry Division: (7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Divi- 
sion; (9) Tobacco Division; (10) Horticultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; 
(12) Forage Crops Division; (13) Economie Fibre Division and (14) Division 
of Bacteriology. Haperimental Farms and Stations Reports—Agassiz, B.C.; 
Indian Head, Sask.; Nappan, N.S.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Invermere, B.C.; Sid- 
ney, B.C.; Brandon, Man.; Morden, Man.; Cap Rouge, Que.; Scott, Sask.; Swift 
Current, Sask.; Kapuskasing, Ont.; La Ferme, Que.; Kentville, N.S.; Lennoxville, 
Que.; ‘Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.; Rosthern, Sask.; Lethbridge, Alta.; La- 
combe, Alta.; Summerland, B.C.; Farnham, Que.; Fredericton, N.B. Haperimental 
Sub-Stations—Beaverlodge, Alta.; Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; 
Salmon Arm, B.C.; Fort Providence, N.W.1'.; Betsiamites, Que.; and Fort Smith, 
N.W.T. 


A pamphlet entitled “List of Publications” contains a list of the publications 
of the Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include, in 
addition to the reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairy- 
ing, orchard and garden insect and plant diseases, poultry and miscellaneous topics. 
With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on application 
to its Publications Branch. 
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Auditor-General.— Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet 
containing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report, including lists of permanent ap- 
pointments, promotions and transfers; Classification of the Civil Service of Can- 
ada, revised up to Sept. 1, 1927; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; 
How Appointments are made in the Public Service; Examinations for Clerks, 
Stenographers and Typists; Examinations for Customs Service; Examinations for 
Postal Service; Examinations for Junior Trade Commissioners. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 
primarily to instigate _a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring 
fuel shortages in Canada and of the methods by which they may be counteracted. 
It is composed of officers of the Departments of Mines and of the Interior, and 
the co-operation of both Departments is given to the Board in its investigations. 
The following reports and publications have been issued:—Interim Report of the 
Dominion Fuel Board, 1923; Central and District Heating, Possibilities of Appli-. 
cation in Canada, by F. A. Combe, 1923; Coke as a Household Fuel in Central 
Canada, by J. L. Landt, 1925; Smoky River Coal Field, by James McEvoy, 1925; 
Why You Should Insulate Your Home, by G. D. Mallory, 1927; Dominion Fuel 
Board Second Progress Report, 1928; Humidity in House Heating, by E. 8. Mar- 
tindale, 1929; Cards bearing instructions on “ How to Burn Coke”. 


Publications of Mines Branch, Department of Mines, in co-operation with 
Dominion Fuel Board.—Coking -Experiments on Coals from the Maritime Prov- 
inces, by B. F. Haanel and R. E. Gilmore, 1926; Tests of Various Fuels to Deter- 
mine their Relative Heating Efficiency, by E. 8. Malloch and C. E. Baltzer, 1927; 
Instructions for Burning Coal, Coke and Peat, 1927; Industrial Fuel and Power 
manasa cs for Ontario, Calendar Year 1925, by E. 8. Malloch and C. EH. Baltzer, 


External Affairs——Annual Report; Annual Treaty Series. 


Finance.—Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Monthly Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 


Fisheries.—(Publications marked * are available in either English or 
French). 


* Annual Report including Fish Culture Report. 
* Annual Statistical Report. 
Fish Culture Report (separately). 
A Popular Account of Some Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. 
Canada’s Fisheries. 
Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces showing fishing grounds. 
* The Dried Codfish Trade—J. J. Cowie. 
* The Red Discolouration of Cured Codfish. 
pupae of the Haddock Fishery in North American Waters—A. W. H. 
eedler. 
Statistics of the Cod Fishery—O. E. Set 
Investigation into the Natural Histors, ce the Herring—Dr. Johan Hort. 
Investigations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic Waters of Canada 
—Dr r. Johan Hiort. 
Fisheries Investigation into Hudson and James Bays in 1914—Melville, 
Lower and Comeau. 
* Reports on the Lobster Industry—Dr. A. P. Knight. 
Taseclpnreaon Smut or Blackening of Canned “Lobsters—Harrison and 


Hittorieal Account of the Lobster Canning Industry—R. H. Williams! 
Fish Canning in Canada. 
Reports by Professor E. E. Prince on 
(1) Hatching and Planting of Trout; 
(2) Planting of Predaceous Fish; 
(3) Notes on the Habits and Life History of the Salmon. 
* Fish and Chip Shops. 
Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). 
Quarterly Bulletin of Sea Fisheries Statistics. 
* The Salmon Fishery of British Columbia. 
Monthly Report on Fish Market Conditions in Several Countries. 
Preliminary Report on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. 


Various reports and bulletins of the Biological Board of Canada are also 
available for distribution by the Department of Fisheries. 


- 
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Geographic Board of Canada.—18th Report, containing all decisions to 
Mar. 31, 1924; 19th Report, containing all decisions from April 1, 1924, to July 
31, 1927, with supplements numbers 1 to 12. ‘‘ Place-Names of Alberta”, 1928. 
25c.; “Place-Names of Manitoba”, 1931, 25c.; “ Meaning of Canadian City Names”, 
1922; “ Place-Names on Magdalen Islands, Quebec”, 1922; “ Place-Names of Prince 
Edward Island with Meanings”, 1925, 25c.; ‘“ Place-Names in Thousand Islands, 
St. Lawrence River”, 1910; “Place-Names on Anticosti Island, Quebec’, 1922; 
Catalogue and Graphical Index of Maps in the Geographic Board Library, two 
volumes, 1922, Supplement 1925. 


Immigration and Colonization.—Atlas of Canada—United Kingdom, United 
- States, and French editions. Eastern Canada—United Kingdom, United States, 
and French editions. Canada West—United Kingdom, United States, and French 
editions. Farm Opportunities in Canada—United Kingdom, Irish Free State, 
Danish, French and United States editions. A Manual of Citizenship—English, 
French, and Dutch editions. Houseworker in Canada, Vest Pocket Booklet—- 
British, United States and European editions. Map Folder of the World—United 
States edition. Land Settlement. Canada; Where to go for Advice. British Farm 
Settlement in New Brunswick. Loy Settlement in Canada. Winning Through. 


Indian Affairs—Annual Report. Indian Act, R.S.C., 1927. Schedule of In- 
dian Reserves, 1928. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, II, III. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. An- 
nual Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to cor- 
rection). Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Mis- 
cellaneous), Vol. II (Life Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual 
List of Securities held by Insurance, Trust and Loan Companies in Canada, with 
Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract of Statements of Loan and Trust Com- 
panies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and Trust Companies incorporated by 
the Dominion. 


Interior.—Owing to the re-organization of the Department of the Interior, 
now in progress, it has not been possible to secure, for this edition of the Year 
Book, an up-to-date list of available publications. The list published in the 1930 
Year Book is now in many respects out of date, but it is hoped to bring this sec- 
tion up-to-date next year. In the meantime, the interested reader is referred to 
the Secretary of the Department for information regarding current publications. 


International Boundary Commission.—Reports.—Joint Report upon the Sur- 
vey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canad. 
from the source of the St. Croix River to the St. Lawrenze River, 1925, with 
accompanying Triangulation and Precise Traverse Sketches, $5; Joint Report upon 
the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and 
Canada from the Western Terminus of the land Boundary along the 49th Parallel, 
on the west side of Point Roberts, through Georgia, Haro and Juan de }uea 
Straits, to the Pacific Ocean, 1921, with accompanying Cha:t, $5; Joint Report 
upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States 
and Canada along the 14lst Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 
1918, $5; Report of the International Waterways Commission vpon the Inter- 
national Boundary between the Dominion of Canada and the United States, through 
the River St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, 1915, with full set of 30 maps, $7.50. 
Maps—From the source of the St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 18 sheets 
except sheet No. 13, various scales, sizes 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; from the St. 
Lawrence River to the source of the St. Croix River, 61 sheets and index sheet, 
various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; from the St. Lawrence River at St. Regis 
to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake Superior, 29 sheets and index sheet, Inter- 
national Waterways Commission, various scales 294 by 36 inches, 25c. each; North- 
westernmost Point of Lake of the Woods to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake 
Superior, 36 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; 
49th Parallel, Northwesternmost Point of the Lake of the Woods to Point Roberts, 
59 sheets, index and profile sheets, scale 1:62,500. size 15 by 30 inches, sheets 1 to 
19, 50c. each, sheets 20 to 59, 25c. each; west side of Point Roberts through 
Georgia, Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits to the Pacific Ocean, 1 sheet, scale 
1:200,000, 28 by 41 inches, 50c.; Cape Muzon to Mount St. Elias, 13 sheets 25 by 
29 inches, scale 1:250,000, sheets'1 and 2 not yet published. 50c. each; Preliminary 
Map—Head of Portland Canal to Stikine River, scale 1:250,000, 24 by 33 inches, 
25c. each; 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 30 sheets, 
scale 1:62,500 with profile sheet, index sheet and special Arctic Coast Sheet, size 
18 by 272% inches, 25c. each; Mount St. Elias to White River sheet, scale 1:250,000, 
size 19 by 28 inches, 25c. 

These reports or maps may be obtained on application to the International 
Boundary Commission. Department of the Interior, Ottawa. Cheques should be 
made payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 
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Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published 
weekly, with occasional supplements and extras; subscription in Canada and United 
States $5 per annum payable in advance, single copies 15c. each, other countries 
$6.50 per annum and 20c. per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway 
Conimissioners, semi-monthly, $3 per annum, single copies, 20c. Canada Law Re- 
ports, published monthly, yearly subscriptions, $6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 
(5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 1928, $5, 1929, $5. Acts, Public and Private, with 
amendments to date, 10c. to $1 per copy. Ganadian Postal Guide, $1 paper cover, 
$1.50 cloth cover; including supplements, additional 25c. Parliamentary Debates, 
“ Hansard”, issued daily during session, French and English, $3 per session each 
for House of Commons and Senate Debates: single copies, 5c. Prices of bluebooks 
are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are based practically 
on cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. A cata- 
logue of official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada is 
page regularly and a copy may be obtained free of charge from the King’s Printer, 

awa. 


Labour.—Monthly.—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) 
at a subscription price of 20c. per annum. Annually—Report of the Department 
of Labour (including: Reports of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, Conciliation and Labour Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, Technical Education Act, Government Annuities Act, Combines Investigation 
Act, and Old Age Pensions Act. Labour Legislation in Canada as existing on 
Dec. 31, 1928 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation is published 
annually in February or March). Labour Organization in Canada. Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada. Co-operative Associations in 
Canada. Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. Prices in Canada and other 
Countries. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries. General Reports. 
—Report of Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, bound with Report of 
Proceedings and Discussions of National Industrial Conference, 1919. Hours of 
Labour _in Canada and cther Countries, 1923. Report of Commission appointed 
under Order in Council (P.C. 1929), Sept. 22, 1923, to inquire into The Indus- 
trial Unrest among the Steel Workers at Sydney, N.S. Report of Provincial Royal 
Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, January, 1926. Government 
Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada. Judicial Proceedings respecting Con- 
stitutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amend- 
ments of 1910. 1918, 1920 and 1925. Legal Status of Women in Canada. ‘The 
Employment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. Reports of Investigations 
under the Combines Investigation Act—-(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine in 
the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables in Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investiga- 
tion into Alleged Combine amongst Coal Dealers at Winnipeg and other places in 
Western Canada, 1925; (3) Investigation into Alleged Combine limiting Competi- 
tion in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (4) Investigation into 
Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 
1926 (out of print); (5) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution 
of Fruits and Vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; (6) Investigation by Registrar 
into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1926: (7) Investigation by Com- 
missioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade ‘Association, 1927; (8) Reports of 
the Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 1929; (9) Report of 
Commissioner on the lMlectrical Estimators Association, 1930; (10) Report of 
Registrar into alleged combine in the Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931. 
Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series— (1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) 
Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations, 1921; (3) Joint Conference of the 
Building and Construction Industries in Canada; (4) Employees’ Magazines in 
Canada; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Camadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Second Report; (8) National Conference 
Regarding Winter Employment in Canada; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment, No. 1, Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway Board of sai chaise No. 
1, Fourth Report. 


Marine.—Annual Report. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expeditions 
to Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian Port 
Directory. List of Lights, etc., in Canada:—(a) Pacific Conus? (b) Atlantic Coast; 
(c) Inland Waters. 


Charts and Publications of the Canadian Hydrographic Service —Catalogue of 
Marine Charts, Sailing Directions, Tidal Information and other Canadian Gov- 
ernment publications of interest to mariners (free). Pilots—<(price $1.00 per 
copy) St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), comprising sailing directions from Cap 
des Rosiers to Quebec, 5th edition, 1929. Supplement No. 1 to above, 1931. St. 
Lawrence Pilot (above Quebec), comprising sailing directions from Quebec harbour 
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to False Ducks island and Stony point, lake Ontario, 2nd edition, 1920. Sailing 
Directions for the Canadian shores of lake Ontario, 1921. Supplement No. 1 to 
above, 1931. Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores of lake Huron and Geor- 
gian bay, 8rd edition, 1926. Sailing directions for the Canadian shores of lake 
Superior, Ist edition, 1922. Supplement No. 2 to the above, 1931. British Colum- 
bia Pilot, Vol. II, northern portion of the coast of British Columbia from Cape 
Caution to Portland Inlet and Queen Charlotte Islands, lst edition, 1930. Naviga- 
ting charts. Reports of the International Waterways Commission—On the Regu- 
lation of Lake Erie, 1910. On the International Boundary Line through the St. 
Lawrence river, Great Lakes and Connecting Waters, 1915: Tidal and Current 
Survey Reports.—(issued free of charge)—Currents in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
including the Anticosti Region, Cabot Strait and Northumberland Strait. Cur- 
rents of the Southeastern Coasts of Newfoundland (under revision). Currents in 
Belle Isle Strait (under revision). Currents in the Entrance to the St. Lawrence 
Estuary. Tables of Hourly Directions and Velocity of Currents and Time of Slack 
Wiaater in the Bay of Fundy. Tide Levels and Datum Planes on the Pacific Coast 
of Canada. Tide Levels and Datum Planes in Eastern Canada; giving the levels 
in 86 harbours and other localities. Tides at the head of the Bay of Fundy, with 
diagrams. Tidal Investigations and Results; Arctic Tides, with map. Tides and 
Tidal Streams; a general description of the various types of tide and the be- 
haviour of Currents, with plates. Temperatures and Densities of the Waters of 
Eastern Canada, with maps. Tide Tables—(issued free of charge) Tide Tables 
for the Pacific Coast. Tide Tables for the Eastern Coasts of Canada. Abridged 
edition for Quebec, Father Point and the St. Lawrence River. Abridged edition 
for Saint John, N.B., and the Bay of Fundy. Abridged edition for Halifax, Syd- 
ney and Atlantic coast of N.S. Abridged edition for Charlottetown and North- 
umberland Strait. Abridged edition for Vancouver and the Strait of Georgia. 
Abridged edition for Prince Rupert and Northern B.C. 


Charts of the Canadian Hydrographic Service—(Price 50 cents. each.) 
Numerous charts are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson bay 
and harbours and anchorages, the St. Lawrence river, the Ottawa river, lake Ontario 
and harbours, lake Erie and harbours, lake Huron and Georgian bay and harbours, 
lake Superior and harbours, lake of the Woods, lake Winnipeg, Great Slave lake, 
Pacific coast and harbours. There is also a number of International Waterways 
Commission charts, not intended for navigation. .: 


Radiotelegraph Branch—Maps showing the Radiotelegraph and Radiotele- 
phone coast stations in the Dominion of Canada. Postmaster-General’s Handbook 
for Radiotelegraph Operators (Instructions re handling of traffic, etc.). Radiotele- 
graph Act and Regulations issued thereunder. Circular letter to Canadian Broad- 
cast Listeners re Interference from the Regenerative Receiving Set. Official List 
of Radio Stations in Canada (price 25 cents). 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, 
which is chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral indus- 
tries, is carried on by the Department’s four principal branches—the Geological 
aia the Mines Branch, the National Museum of Canada and the Explosives 

ivision. 

The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and re- 
search work in geology and mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field labor- 
atory and industrial investigations covering the various phases of the mining and 
- metallurgical industries from the primary occurrence of the ores to the utilization 
of the finished products; the National Museum of -Canada carries on scientific in- 
vestigations in all branches of natural history; and the Explosives Division, under 
the provisions of the Explosives Act (R.S.C., c. 62), has supervision of the manu- 
facture, testing, storage, and importation of explosives and issues the licences and 
permits authorized by the Act. be : ; 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering 
the activities of the whole Department, and occasional pamphlets illustrating the 
services rendered the mining and metallurgical industries. Hach of the branches 
publishes annual reports in addition to memoirs and bulletins on special investiga- 
tions and districts. 


The Geological Survey Branch—From 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. 
From 1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then 
the publications have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular 
intervals, an annual summary- report and miscellaneous publications, including 
geological and topographical maps, geological guide books and handbooks. The 
subjects dealt with include areal and economic geology of particular districts, 
’ mineralogy, paleontology and related topics. In 1926 the first volume of a new 
Economic Geology Series was published, and further volumes of this series have 
since been issued. A list of the reports published by this Branch may be obtained 
on application to the Director, Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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The National Museum of Canada has published a series of Museum Bulletins 
in many branches of natural history. A list of these may be obtained on application | 
to the Director, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 


The Mines Branch, since its inception in 1908, has published annual summary 
reports covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore 
Dressing and Metallurgy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials 
and Chemistry, also the operations of the Dominion Assay Office. More detailed 
and comprehensive reports have also been published by this Branch, dealing with 
the technology of most of the economic minerals of Canada. A list of the Mines 
Branch reports may be had on application to the Director, Mines Branch, Ottawa. 


The Hxploswes Division has published annual reports since 1919 and a number 
of pamphlets on the proper care and handling of explosives. Copies may be obtained 
on application to the Chief Inspector of Explosives, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

The publications of the Department of Mines cover all phases of mining from 
preliminary explorations and surveys of unmapped territory through the mining, 
milling, smelting and refining of the ores to the marketing and utilization of the 
finished product. Most of these reports and maps may be obtained free of charge 
by those interested on application to the Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa, or 
to the Directors of the Branches concerned, whose addresses are given above. 
Many of these reports may be had in French translations. 


National Defence.—Annual Report, Militia and Air Services; Annual Report, 
Naval Service; Report on Civil Aviation; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Can- 
ada, Naval, Military and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; General Orders, 
Militia and Air Services; Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 


National Research Council.—Annual Reports—Reports of the National Re- 
search Council for the years 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22; 1922-23; 
1923-24; 1924-25 (English and French); 1925-26; 1926-27; 1927-28; 1928-29; 1929- 
30. General Reports—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 
Nos. 6, 10 and 12 are now out of print.) No. 22, An Experimental Study of 
Sieving, by J. B. Porter, Ph.D., D.Sc.; No. 23, The Storage of Apples in Air- 
cooled Warehouses in Nova Scotia, by 8. G. Lipsett,, Ph.D., covering investigation 
by Associate Committee on Fruit Storage; No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering 
an investigation by the Associate Committee on Grain Research. Bulletins — (For 
titles of Nos. 1 to 12, see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7 and 12 
are now out of print.) No. 13, Interim Report on Protein Content as a Factor in 
Grading Wheat, prepared by the Associate Committee on Grain Research. No. 14, 
Report on Inquiry in Europe Regarding the Feasibility of Using Protein Content 
as a Factor in Grading and Marketing Canadian Wheat, by R. Newton, Ph.D. 
No. 15, Review of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in Spray Painting Sub- 
mitted by the Associate Committee on Spray Painting. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
Exports, Excise and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Re- 
view (monthly). 


Pensions and Health.—(1) Sanitation. “Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available’. 
The Little Blue Books:—(2) The Canadian Mother’s Book; (3) How to Take Care 
of the Baby; (4) How to Take Care of the Mother; (5) How to Take Care of the 
Children; (6) How to Take. Care of the Father and the Family; (7) Beginning a 
Home in Canada; (8) How to Build the Canadian House; (9) How to Make the 
Canadian Home; (10) How to Make Outpost Homes in Canada; (11) How to 
Avoid Accidents and Give First Aid; (12) Canadians Need Milk; (13) How we 
Cook in Canada; (14) How to Manage Housework in Canada; (15) How to Take 
Care of Household Waste; (16) Household Cost Accounting in Canada; (17) Sani- 
tation, “ Water Supplies” (unabridged edition); (18) Sanitation, “ Water Sup- 
plies” (homesteader’s edition); (20) General Circular of Information concerning 
Venereal Diseases; (21) WVenereal Diseases—Wasserman Test; (22) Venereal 
Diseases—Microscopical Examination; (23) Venereal Diseases—Diagnosis and 
Treatment; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhea; (25) Informa- 
tion for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents—Teach- 
ing of Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (28) 
Periodic Medical Examinations; (29a) Goitre—Facts for the General Public; (30) 
How to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What you should know about Tuberculosis; (32) 
Smallpox and Vaccination; (33) Narcotism in Canada; (34) Planning of Small 
Community Hospitals; (35) Maple Products; (36) Pasteurization of Milk for 
Small Communities; (37) Report of Maternal Mortality Enquiry; (38) Mother— 
A little book for women; (39) Mother—A little book for men; (40) Child Welfare 
Work and Workers in Canada for Children not in their Own Homes; (43) Rickets; 
(51) Be prepared to prevent Infantile Paralysis. 

(Nore.--Publications 20, 21, 22, 23 and 28 are for the Medical profession only). 
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Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. 
Regulations as to rural mail delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department; Canals of Canada; 
The Trent Canal System; Canal Rules and Regulations; Port Colborne Elevator 
Tariff and Regulations. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce. 


NoteE—Requests for those publications marked with an asterisk should be 
addressed to the King’s Printer; the remaining publications may be obtained from 
the Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


*Annual Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 25c.; *Annual Report 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 10c.; *Annual Report of 
Electricity and Gas, 25c.; *Annual Report of Weights and Measures, 10c.; 
. Annual Reports, Dominion Grain Research Laboratory, 1928-29-30; *Canada- 
West Indies Conference, 1925, with text of Canada-British West Indies-Ber- 
muda-British Guiana-British Honduras Trade Agreement (1925), $1; Electrical 
Standards and their application to Trade and Commerce; * List of Licensed 
Elevators, ete., 50c.; Motion Pictures, (Catalogue of), 25c.; Pan Pacific Com- 
ea Conference (1923), 10c.; Precious Metals Marking Act. Office Consolida- 
tion, 10c. 


Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service—(NotE.—Publications of 
the Commercial Intelligence Service are free to subscribers to the Commercial In- 
telligence Journal.) Australia (General Trade Information); Advertising in 
China; Advertising in the Middle East; Assistance that can be given by Canadian 
Trade Commissioners; *Commercial Intelligence Journal Weekly (In English and 
French) containing Reports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial in- 
formation. Annual subscription: In Canada, $1; single copies, 5c.; outside Can- 
ada, $3.50; single copies, 10c.; Chinese Markets for Canadian Products (1919), 
25¢e.; Czechoslovakia as a market for Canadian Products (1927), 25c.; Denmark as 
a market for Canadian Products (1926), 25c.; Empire Tariff Preferences on Cana- 
dian Goods (1930), 25c.; Foreign Markets for Canadian Certified Seed Potatoes 
(1930), 25c.; German War and its Relation to Canadian Trade (1914), 25c.; Greece 
as a Market (1931), 25c.; Indian Empire as a Market for Canadian Products 
(1922), 25c.; Lumber Market of Japan (1926), 25c.; Jugoslavia as a Market (1930), 
25¢c.; Markets of Britisn Malaya (1923), 25c.; Markets of Central America, 25c.; 
Peru as a Market for Canadian Products (1926), 25¢.; Report of Special Trade 
Commission to Great Britain, France and Iitaly, (English) (1916), 25c.; Republic 
of Chile: Its Economie Condition and Trading Opportunities (1923), 25c.; Russian 
Trade (1916), 25c.; South American Markets—Argentina, Chile, Paraguay and 
Uruguay (1929), 25c.; Switzerland as a Market (1929), 25c.; Sweden as a Market 
for Canadian Products (1927), 25c.; Trade of the African Sub-Continent (1928), 
25c.; Timber Import Trade of Australia (1917), 25c.; Trading Opportunities in 
Scandinavia (1922), 25c.; Trading with Brazil: Points for Exporters, 5c.; Trading 
with Colombia and Venezuela (1928), 25c.; Trading with Panama (1930), 5c.; 
Trading Possibilities of the Baltic States (1929), 25c.; Trade of the New Countries 
of South-East Europe (1921), 35c.; Trading with Egypt (1921), 35c.; Trade with | 
South China (1919), 25c.; Trading with Spain (1920), 25c.; West Africa and its 
Opportunities for Canadian Trade (1921), 25c.; The French-Canadian Homespun 
Industry, (French and English); Trading with Germany: Points for Exporters, 
5e.; Trading with Netherlands: Points for Exporters, 5c.; Points for Canadian 
Exporters to: Australia, 5c.; Belgium, 5c; British Honduras, 5c.; British Isles, 
5e.; British Malaya & Siam, 5c.; British West Indies, 5c.; China, 5c.; Colombia, 
5e.; Cuba, 5c.; France, 5c.; Haiti, 5c.; Hongkong, 5c.; India, 5c.; Jamaica, 5c.; 
Japan, 5c.; Mexico, 5c.; Netherlands East Indies, 5c.; New Zealand, 5c.; South 
Africa, 5c.; Venezuela, 5c.; West Indies & British Guiana, 5c.; What the Canadian 
_ Exporter can do for the Trade Commissioner. 


Requests for those publications marked with an asterisk should be addressed 
to the King’s Printer; the remaining publications may be obtained from the Deputy 
Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce. | 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics—For the publications of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics see pp. 1075 to 1083. 
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Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index of Statutes 
of P.E.I., 1869-1928. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor 


on Public Accounts and of the Departments of Public Works, Education, Agricul-— 


ture, Falconwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statis- 
tics and Public Health. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. 
Journal of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of 
the Council of Public Instruction, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, 
Public Health—Vital Statistics, Statistics of Incorporated Towns and Municipali- 
ties, Education, Fire Marshal, Mines, Provincial Museum, Rural Telephones, 


_ ——. Soo SS 


i 


Humane Institutions, Public Charities (including reports of Hospitals and Sana-— 


torium), Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Temperance, Printing, Legislative - 


Library, Public Utilities Board and Workmen’s Compensation Board, Provincial 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture (including Agent-General in London, Factory 
Inspector), Department of Highways, Department of Lands and Forests, and the 
Power Commission. Special Report of Royal Commissioner on Apple Industry. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the 


Board of Health, of the Departments of Education and Agriculture (including ~ 


Horticulture). Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for 
the Insane, the Factory Report, Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, Report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Report of Public Utilities Commission, Report of N.B. Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 


QUEBEC. 
Note.—The titles of publicaticns available in the English language are printed in English. 
Attorney-General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Municipal Affairs—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal Affairs. 
List of Municipal Corporations (annual); List of School Municipalities, Schools 
and Teaching Staff (annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Statistics; Finan- 
cial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); Judicial 
Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal Establishments (annual); Statistics of 
the Benevolent Institutions (annual). 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; An- 
nual Report of the Provincial Bureau of Health; The Official Gazette (weekly) ; 
The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925) ; 
Rapport de l’Archiviste (annuel); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de 
Québec, P.-G. Roy; Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


-_ 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual © 


Budget Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual 
Benefit Associations; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; — 


Aah Report on Motor Vehicles Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Acci- 
ents. ' 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Surveyed Townships and — 


explored Territories, 1889; Richesse Forestiére de la province de Québec, J.-C. 


Langelier, 1905; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Table of Families of Twelve Children, , 
Eugéne Rouillard, 1904, 1906; Townships Surveyed and Territories Explored, 1908; — 


List of Timber Licence Holders, 1911; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres de la 
province de Québec, Eugéne Rouillard, 1914; Circular No. 1, la Rouille vésiculaire 


du Pin blanc, G.-C. Piché; The Water Powers in the Province of Quebec (illus- — 


trated), 1917; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names_in the Province of Que- 
bec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres; Annual 
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Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec, G.-C. 
Piché; Foréts et chutes d’eau de la province de Québec; Rapport du Service de 


Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 a 1923; Forests and 
Waterfalls. 


' Agriculture.—Annual Reports—Department. of Agriculture; Competition for 
Agricultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Pro- 
tection of Plants. Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated, monthly. 
Bulletins —(1) Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (15) Culture du blé-d’Inde; 
(55) Poultry Raising in Towns and Villages; L’élevage des volailles dans les villes 
et villages; (63) La culture des arbres fruitiers; (40) Comment planter les arbres 
fruitiers; How to plant your Fruit Trees; (43) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable 
Culture; (45) List of Presidents and Secretaries of Agricultural Societies; (67) 
Insectes nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; (69) .- Enemies of Gardens and 
Orchards; (72) Nos érabliéres; (73) Instructions to school-farmers; (78) Farm 
Gas Engines; (83) L’élevage des dindons; (84) L’élevage des oies et canards; (87) 
La culture des pommes de terre; (89) Tile drainage of Farm Lands; (90) Experi- 
ments with Grain Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Comptabilité Agricole; Farm 
Account Book; (96) La remise a fumier; (100) L’égouttement du sol; Soils Drain- 
age; (101) La luzerne; (102) Les conserves; (103) Les mauvaises herbes; (104) 
Les engrais chimiques. Circulars—(22) Stable contests; (42) Sélection des trou- 
peaux de volailles; (124) L’élevage du veau laitier; (125) Guide des cercles de fer- 
mieres; (65) Common weeds and their control; (66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; 
(72) Loi des mauvaises herbes. Miscellaneous—(107) Ventilation des étables; 
(108) Orientation de la culture maraichére; (117, 118, 119) Plans de poulaillers; 
(136) Lois sur l’agriculture; (138) Lois-Conseil d’Agriculture; (159) Brochure— 
Mangeons du fromage; (164) Dairy farming; (165) Status et reglements des co- 
opératives; (184) Tableau des mauvaises herbes; (291) Cent poules par ferme; 
(293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. het oes 


Highways.—Nore.—Publications marked (1) -are Bi-lingual; (2) Separate 
French and English editions; (3) English only. . 


(1) Annual Report of the Minister of Highways; (2) An Act Respecting the 
Roads Department (1927); (2) Official Bulletin of the Roads Department (Issued 
semi-monthly during the summer season and monthly during winter); (1) Official 
Highway and Tourist Map (1931); Tours in Quebec; (3) The Laurentian Prom- 
enade (32 pp. guide illustrated); (3) Montreal-Quebec (12) pp.;, illustrated) ; 
(3) The Eastern Townships (12 pp. illustrated); (3) Lake St. John and Na- 
tional Park (12 pp. illustrated); (3) The Old World at your Door; (3) The 
Gaspé Peninsula (de luxe booklet); (3) Quebec, the Good Roads Province; (2) 
Gaspé Peninsula (260 pp—complete guide—illustrated); (2) Along Quebec High- 
ways (900 pp.—illustrated—price $2). 


Mines Branch.—Esquisse Géologique et Minéraux utiles de la province de 
Québee (1927); Iron Ores of the Province of Quebec, by P. EH. Dulieux (1915) ; 
Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava, by T. C. Denis (1915); Report 
on the Copper Deposits of the Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916) ; 
L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province de Québec (1917); Report on Gold 
Deposits of Lake Demontigny, by Ad. Maillriot (1922); Geological Sketch and 
Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual Reports on Mining 
Operations in the Province of Quebec. : 


Colonization, Game and Fisheries.—-Annual Report of the Minister; Report 
on Repatriation; Fisherman’s Paradise; The Laurentide National Park; Hlevage 
du rat musqué; Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921; Le Guide du colon, 
1927; Quebec Ready Reference, 1927. 


Public Works and Labour.—Minister’s Report ; Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
Annual Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Statistics of Fire 
Losses in the Province. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); School Law (1927); An Act respect- 
ing the Department of Education (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Committee 
(1930); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1926); Memoranda_ of: In- 
structions to Teachers for Intermediate and High Schools (1925) ; Annual Report; 
Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon 
premier livre (1st and 2nd parts) (1900), a fresh edition of which is printed every 
year; l’Enseignement primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars containing 
Tnstructions to School Boards and School Inspectors; Course of English and French 
for English Catholic Schools (1926); Manual respecting the course of study in 
the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of authorized text books. 
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Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and 
Proceedings of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules 
and Regulations of the Legislative Council. 2 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and 
Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; 
Sessional Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of 


the Legislative Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elec- © 


tions (published after every general election); Report of the Librarian of the 
Legislature; Annotated Rules and Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly 
of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec (a manual con- 
taining the rules relative to); Government and Legislature; List of the Chairmen 
and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports——Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College 
and Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrol- 
ment Board; Agricultural Statistics; Bee-keepers’ Association; Fruit Growers’ 
Association; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural 
Societies; Horticultural Societies; Women’s Institutes; Annual Report of Ontario 
Veterinary College. Bulletins—(335) The Strawberry; (336) Cheese and Butter- 
making; (337) Parasites Injurious to Sheep; (338) Hints on Judging Live Stock, 
Poultry, Grains, Grasses and Roots; (340) Parasites Injurious to Swine; (341) 
Paints and Painting; (342) Fire Blight; (343) New Fruits; (344) Fruit Tree 
Diseases; (345) Fungus and Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables; (346) Hardy Alfalfa; 
(347) Hay and Pasture Crops; (348) Amateur Dramatics; (349) Grain Smuts; 
(350) Warble Fly; (351) Insecticides, Fungicides and Herbicides; (352) Potatoes; 
(353) Rose Culture; (354) The Pear; (355) The Raspberry and Blackberry; (356) 
Insects attacking Fruit Trees; (357) Top Working and Repair Grafting, including 
Budding; (358) The European Corn Borer. (For previous bulletins, see p. 1046 
of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Specials (without serial numbers.)—Food for the 
Family. Colonization Branch—Northern Ontario Ready Reference. 


An average charge of 10c. each (including postage, now required to be paid) 
for the above bulletins, and 15c. for annual reports, is made to individuals living 
outside of Ontario. 


& 
Attorney-General.—Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; 


Insurance; Division Courts. Annual Reports of Liquor Control Board and Com- — 


missioner of Provincial Police. Coroners’ Act (hand book). Powers and Duties 
of Justices of the Peace in Ontario (hand book). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. Archeological Re- 
port. Schools Acts. Regulations and Courses of Study:—Public and Separate 
Schools; Continuation Schools; High Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of 
Study and Examinations in Schools Attended by French-speaking Pupils; School 
Cadet Corps; General Announcement of Summer courses; Text Book Regulations, 
including list of those authorized and their prices, and the list of school manuals 
with their prices; Summer Schools for Training of Teachers; English-French 
Training Schools; Syllabus of Regulations and Normal School Courses for First 
and Second Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days 
of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regu- 
lations for Vocational Schools, etc.; Recommendations and Regulations for Agri- 
culture and Household Science Departments; High School Entrance Examination 
Regulations; Announcement re the Carter Scholarships; The Penny Bank of 
Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations 
and the Part Time Courses: The Consolidation of Rural Schools; List of Teachers’ 
Manuals and prices; Suggestions for Teachers of Subnormal Children; Accommoda- 
tion, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature Selections 
for Departmental Examinations; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, Public 
and Separate Schools. 


The following publications may be obtained free of charge at the Department 
of Education, Toronto, on the application of any Public Library Board—Schools 
and Colleges of Ontario, 1785-1910, three volumes; Historical Education Papers and 
Documents of Ontario, 1858-1876, six volumes. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; 
Ontario Game and Fisheries Laws; Summary of the Ontario Game and Fisheries 
Laws; Practical Observations on the Fox and Proven Treatments of Common Ail- 
ments; The Mink in Captivity; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30. 


EE 
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Labour.—Legislation—Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; Steam Boiler 
Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and Inspection of 
Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act and 
Regulations Governing the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and 
Regulations Governing. Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act; General and 
Trade Regulations Governing the Employment of Apprentices in Ontario; Regula- 
tions Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; Minimum 
Wage Act; Orders of the Minimum Wage Board. Reports—Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour, including the reports of the General Superintendent of the 
Ontario Government Offices of the Employment Service of Canada, Chief Inspector 
of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman of the Board’ of Ex- 
aminers of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers, and of the Inspector of Apprentice- 
ship; Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board. Booklets—Ontario, an Ideal 
Place for Labour; Department of Labour of Ontario; Why Certificates for Sta- 
tionary and Hoisting Engineers?; Survey of Industrial Welfare in Ontario. 


_ Department_of Health.—Legislation—(1) Public Health Act and Vaccina- 
tion Act; (2) Vital Statistics Act; (3) Venereal Disease Prevention Act; (4) 
Cemetery Act; (5) Silicosis Act; (6) Embalmers and Funeral Directors Act. 
Regulations—(1) Communicable Diseases, Tuberculosis, Summer Resorts and 
Boats, Sewage Disposal in Summer Resorts, Control of Meat, Pure Drinking Water 
in Public Places, Burial and Transportation of the Dead; (2) Disinfection; (3) 
Venereal Disease; (4) Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; (5) Under- 
takers; (6) Slaughter Houses, Abattoirs and Manure; (7) Swimming Pools; (8) 
Bottling of Non-Intoxicating Beverages; (9) Auxiliary Water Supplies for Fire 
Protection; (10) Workers in Compressed Air; (11) School Medical and Dental 
Inspection; (12) Silicosis; (13) Minimum Standards for Tourist Camps and Re- 
freshment Booths; (14) Requirements for Approval of Waterworks and Sewerage 
Systems; (15) Plumbing (proposed); (16) Regulations respecting Embalmers and 
Funeral Directors. Publications——(1) Annual Report; (2) Bulletin for Health 
Officers; (3) Directory of M.O.H.’s and Secretaries of Local Boards of Health; 
(4) Skeleton Form Annual Report of M.O.H.; (6) Health Almanac; (7) The Baby; 
(8) Suggestions for Feeding of School Age Children; (9) Food and Nutrition; 
(10) Country Home and Summer Cottage; (11) Rabies; (12) Dental Guide; (13) 
Rural Sanitation (Bulletin No. 9); (14) Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. Industrial 
Hygiene—(1) Occupational Diseases (A Rapid Reference Manual); (3) Health 
Confessions of Business Women; (4) Physical Examination in Industry; (5) What 
Physical Examination in Industry Does; (6) Industrial Hygiene and Human Con- 
servation in Industry; (7) Development of Industrial Hygiene in Canada; (8) 
Lead Poisoning; (9) If This Were Your Hand; (10) Studies in the Control and 
Treatment of Nickel Rash; (11) Silicosis; Its Relation to Tuberculosis; (13) A 
Case of Silicosis with Autopsy; (14) Uric Acid Determination in the Blood; (15) 
Ventilation in the Light of Modern Research; (16) Modern Principles of Efficient 
Lighting; (17) Clothes and Colds; (18) Some Clinical Aspects of Industrial Poison- 
ing; (19) Hazards for Spray Painting Machines. New Series: (1) A Study of 
the Atmospheric Conditions in Two Ontario Schools; (2) Some Clinical and 
Pathological Observations on Silicosis in Ontario; (3) Development of Industrial 
Hygiene in Canada; (4) Infection of Industrial Accidents is Costly; (5) Some 
Queries About Respiratory Disease in Industry; (6) Treatment of Lead Poison- 
ing; (7) Report on an Investigation to Determine the Hazard to the Health of 
Operators Using the Spraying Machine for Painting: The Risk of Lead Poisoning; 
(8) The Treatment of Lead Poisoning; (9) Hydrogen Sulphide Poisoning; (10) 
Chrome Poisoning; (11) Some Points of Interest in School Ventilation; (12) Re- 
view of Literature Dealing with Health Hazards in Spray Painting (National 
Research Council of Canada); (13) Silicosis in Canada (International Silicosis 
Conference); (14) Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. Leaflets re Communicable Diseases. 
—(1) Consumption—(a) General Precautions. (b) Personal Precautions; (2) 
Diphtheria—(a) Prevention of Diphtheria; (3) Scarlet Fever—(a) How to Pee 
vent Scarlet Fever; (4) Measles; (5) Smallpox—(a) Vaccination; (6) Anterior 
Poliomyelitis; (7) Whooping Cough; (8) Cancer; (9) Venereal Disease— (a) Gen- 
eral Facts, (b) Facts for Young Women, (d) Latrine Posters for Men. 


Lands and Forests.—(Free Distribution.) Annual Report. Handbook on 
Northern Ontario Settlers Lands and Colonization. Handbook on Summer Homes, 
Tourists and Campers in Ontario. The Forest Trees of Ontario (25c.). Woodlots 
of Ontario. Tree Planting, Ontario. Water Powers of Ontario. The Ferguson 
Highway. The Sault Ste-Marie-Pembroke Road. Forestry in Ontario. Gathering 
Pine Cones. Trees for Schools. 


Mines.—The Mining Act, R.S.O. 1927, with amendments in 1928, 1929 and 
1930; Handbook—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources; Bulletin 76, Preliminary 
Report on the Mineral Production of Ontario_in 1930; Report of Royal Ontario 
Nickel Commission, 1917; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923; Volume 
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XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine 
Gold Area; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925; Volume XXXVII, Part 


II, 1928, Kirkland Lake Gold Area; Volume XX XIX, Part I, 1930, Statistical — 


Review and Mines of Ontario; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications, giving all 
reports issued up to August, 1927, and supplement to March, 1930. 


Premier.—Report of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and 
oe eves santana and Northern Ontario Railway Commission. Tourists’ Hand- 
ook. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports: Hospitals and Charitable Institu- 
tions; Prisons and Reformatories; Hospitals for the Insane, Feeble-minded and 
Epileptics; Children’s Aid Branch. Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar 
of the Province of Ontario (this report is presented to the Legislative Assembly 
each year, but has not been printed for several years). The Companies Act, in- 
cluding the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act, The Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Act and the Companies Information Act. The Security Frauds Prevention Act, 
1928. The Co-operative Credit Societies Act. Municipal Bulletins. Act respecting 
the Solemnization of Marriage. Ontario Board of Parole. 


Public Highways.—Annual Report: Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good 
Roads Associations; (9) Report of the Ontario Highways Commission, 1914; (10) 
Regulations respecting Township Road Superintendents, 1916;° (11) Regulations 
respecting County Roads, 1920; (14) Township Road Improvement, 1918; (15) High- 
way Traffic Act, 1931; (16) General Specifications for Concrete Highway Bridges, 
1920; (17) General Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 1923; (18) Highway 
Bridges, 1917; (19) General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges, 1917; (22) Report 
on Street Improvement, 1917; (29) Regulations respecting Township Roads, 1920; 
(34) The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 1923; (35) Public Commercial 


Vehicles Act, 1930. Regulations respecting Public Commercial Vehicles, 1931. 


Consolidated Highway Improvement Act, 1928, with Regulations passed thereunder. 
Official Government Road Maps of Ontario, price 50c. 


Public Works.—Anniual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Architects, 
Engineer, Statements of Secretary and of Accountant. Report of the Queen 
Victoria Niagara Falls Park Commission. 


Registrar-General.—Vital Statistics Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the 
interna gene! List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages and 
eaths. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supple- 
mentary Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget Address of Treasurer 
wala ae in the Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of. Archives 

eport. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets: Manitoba—the Bull’s-eye Province of Canada; Le 
Manitoba (French); Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports; Map of the Province; 
Calendar of the Manitoba Agricultural College. Bulletins and Circulars—Alfalfa 
and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Sweet Clover; The Trench Silo; Making 
Silage in Manitoba; Weeds of Manitoba; Weed Control in Manitoba; Noxious 
Weeds Act; How to Kill Couch Grass; Dealing with the Weeds Problem in Mani- 
toba; Questions and Answers about the Sow Thistle; Preparing Grain for Exhibi- 
tion Purposes; Good Seed Pays; Perennial Sow Thistle and What Can be Done to 
Control It; The Root Crop in Manitoba; Sow Good Seed and Reap More Dollars; 
Milk and Cream Tests; The Nutrition of the Family; Honey—When and How to 
Use It; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; The Cream Separator 
on the Farm; Home Made Brooders; Fattening, Killing, Dressing and Marketing 
Chickens; Turkey Raising in Manitoba; The Beef Ring; Co-operative Marketing 
in Manitoba; Protection from Lightning; Horses in Manitoba; Learning to Judge 
Farm Animals; Sheep in Manitoba; Have you Dehorned your Market Cattle?; 
Dairy Cattle; Baby Beef Production in Manitoba; Growing Small Fruits in Mani- 
toba; Growing Vegetables in Manitoba; Vegetable Insects and their Control; 
Birds in Relation to Agriculture; Debates and Public Meetings; Canning, Pickling 
and Preserving; Dressmaking; Meat Curing Recipes; Salads and Sandwiches; 
Laundering and Dyeing; Fifty Supper Dishes. 


Education.—Annual Report. Empire Day Booklet. Consolidation of Schools. 
Programme of Studies. Public School Act. The New Day. Notes for Teachers on 
Dental Hygiene. 


——— = > 
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Municipal Commissiener.—Statistical information respecting the Municipali- 
ties of the Province; Tax Arrears and other Information, and list: of names and 
addresses of administrative and health officials of ‘each: Municipality. pon toe of 
Municipal and Public Utility Board. Manitoba Tax: Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, ‘included. in. Sessional. Papers. Repork ‘of. To 
surance. shf ighti® 22 tad 


Attorney-General. ogee | Report. Government Liquor Commission. Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Te 


Provincial Treasurer ants ees Sider ste Budget Speech. Report 
of Rural Credits Branch. Report of Manitoba Farm. Loans Association. . 


Provincial Secretary. —Manitoba. Gazette. Journals | and Sessional: ee. 
Statutes of the Frovince. 


Mines and Natural Resources. —Mines and Mining i in Manitoba; Mining 
Maps; Sectional Land Maps. ~ 7 


Telephones.—Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Organization of the peereaee 
of Health and Public Welfare; Manitoba: “Mother; Monthly Prenatal and . Post- 
natal letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba -Child; Patterns for Infants’ Layette (ten 
cents) ; Regulations re Boarding Homes for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day 
Nurseries; “Quarantine Regulations; The- Common Colds: ‘Measles; Scarlet Wever: 
Diphtheria;.- Diphtheria. Immunization; ‘Whooping Cough; “What you should know 
about Tuberculosis: Typhoid Fever; Information for Parents—teaching Sex Hygiene 
~to Children; Information for Young: Women about Sex Hygiene; Information for 
- Young Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhea; Smallpox and Vaccination; Infantile Paraly- 
sis; Sanitation; Our Enemy—the Fly; Humidity in House Heaiting;» Household In- 
sects and Their Control; Advice to Parents and Teachers in the Prevention, Care, 
and Control of Communicable Diseases;. Health Training material for teachers; 
Report of the Royal Commission on Child Welfare Division; soe on the Poli- 
omyelitis (Infantile Paralysis) Epidemic in Manitoba 1928, 


- SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture — Annual Report of the Depubenbet of. Ae viensterd Annual Re- 
ports of Branches, etc.:—Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Extension 
~Department of College of Agriculture, ‘Commission’ Reports:—Live- Stock : -Market- 
ing, Better Farming, Wheat Marketing. Bulletins .and leaflets on- Live » Stock, 
Field Crops, Dairying, Farm Buildings, Tillage’ Methods,” ete, 8° +: OF 


Other Publications.—Sessional : Papers. : Annual Reports: cDesisetthentia ‘of 
Railways, Labour and Industries; Department of Education; Department: of Hizh- 
ways; Department of Municipal Affairs;. Department of + Provincial » Secretary ; 
Department of Public. Works;: Department of- Public Health;::‘Department ° of 
Telephones; Local Government Board; Public Accounts;’ Cancer “Commission; Re- 
search Foundation; Mental Hospitals; The Saskatchewan ‘Gazette. By Bureau of 
Publications: — Weekly News. Bulletin; Le asale on. Pe penal ied apeceren cs 
Natural Resources, ete. ae 2¢ PS 


“ALBERTA. 


i Agriculture. eAaterke a briefy. ielbilhatrated andbeol! on! t ek evsaaetee) 
Alberta’s Beauty Spots. Official Highway: Map of Alberta; Annual Report ‘of the 
Department of ‘Agriculture; ‘Statistics of Progress;: The-Ploughing Match; Suiii- 
mer-fallow in Southern Alberta: Sowing Good - Seed: ‘Storing of. Roots; “Albetta’s 
‘Weed: Problem; Weeds Poisonous’ to Live Stock; Soil - Caltivation; Building up. a 
Dairy Herd; Control of Grasshoppers; Destruction | ‘of Gophers; Sheep in ‘Alberta; 
The Suckling Period; School. Fairs: Calendar; ‘Agricultural: Schools ‘Calendar; ‘Grow- 
ing Feed in Southeastern atti Bik oh ee Curing on. the. Lathes soe pe Breeding 
and Management. 5 


yes 


Education. Annual: eee a iloutees) fot, ice: for ee Hep vies 
Regulations re Public ‘School Leaving Examinations; Regulations -re Examinations 
for Secondary School. Grades; Handbook for. Secondary Schools; . ‘Promotion Tests 
-for Grades V, VI and VII; Departmental Examinations for Grades VIII-XII; 
Pamphlets on Picture Study; Architeeture and Sculpture; Summer ‘School. An- 
nouncement; Course of Studies ‘and- Examinations for Commercial Diplomas; Normal 
School Announcement; Night Class Instruction in Mining Centres; ‘Technical Edueca- 
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tion in Mining Centres; Bulletin and Regulations covering School Buildings in Rural 
and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Specifications for Teachers’ Resi- 
dences; Series of Plans for one- and two-roomed Schools, with Specifications; The 
Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement of the Provincial 
Institute of Technology and Art; School Act; Geography Manual for High Schools; 
Physical Education for Rural Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools; 
Rural Education in Alberta; Civic Manual for High Schools; Seat Work Problems 
for Junior Grades. 


Attorney-General—-Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and 
other financial statements; Public Accounts. 


Public Works.—Annual Report; Official Highway Guide. 


Municipal Affairs—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Muni- 
re eport of the Alberta Assessment Commission Triennial Assessment, 
1931-1933. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital 
Statistics; Bulletins issued monthly on various Health Subjects. Pamphlets re- 
garding Infectious Diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, 
Smallpox, etc. (in different languages). Public Health Bulletin for Teachers; 
Alberta Mother’s Book; Mouth Health; “What you should know about Cancer” 
(book) ; General Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School Children; 
Hints on Home Nursing; Goitre; Systems of State Medicine (book). 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Depart- 
ments and Branches:—Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance Branch), 
Public Accounts, Board of Public Utilities, Labour Bureau. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.—Dairying—(5) Varying Butter-fat Tests; (71) Butter-making 
on the Farm; (2) Farm Cheese; (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations 
in B.C.; (4) Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of Feed Unit; (6) Care of Milk and 
Cream; (18) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, 1929; (1) Ropy Milk in 
B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy Sterilizer; (9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing HEquipment. 
Diseases and Pests—(45) Anthracnose; (39) Apple Aphides; (44) Apple-scab; 
(34) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (38) The Lesser Apple-worm; (32) Cabbage- 
root Maggot; (37) The Imported Cabbage-worm; (2) Colorado Potato-beetle in 
B.C.; (35) Currant Gall-mite; (68) Diseases and Pests of Cultivated Plants; (66) 
Fire-blight; (63) Locust-control; (61) Making Lime-sulphur at Home; (36) The 
Onion-thrips; (41) The Oyster-shell Scale; (31) Peach-twig Borer; Spray Calendar; 
(40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; (68) Oil Sprays; (33) Strawberry-root Weevil. 
Field Crops.—(6) The Jerusalem Artichoke; (8) Field Corn; (3) Kale and Rape 
Crops; (86) The Potato in B.C.; (7) Root-seed Production; (98) Roots and Root- 
growing; (4) Noxious Weeds. Fruits and Vegetable Growing—(57) Blackberry 
Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-growing in B.C. Dry Belt; (70) Celery Culture; (56) 
Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a City Lot; (54) Loganberry 
Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard Sites and Soils; 
(62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-trees; (55) Raspberry 
Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-growing 
in B.C.; (42) Top-working of Fruit-trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit 
recommended for Planting in B.C. Live Stock—(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy 
Cattle; (64) Goat-raising in B.C.; (60) Hog-raising in B.C.; (99) Care and Manage- 
ment of Sheep. Poultry—Q(27) Breeding-stock Hints; (15) Profitable Ducks; (25) 
Hints on Egg Hatching; (93) Feeding for Egg Production; (12) Management of 
Geese; (31) The Goose; (39) Natural and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; 
Poultry-breeders’ Directory; (63) Poultry-house Construction; (11) Poultry-keeping 
on a City Lot; (49) Market Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-raising; (19) Poultry 
Rations for Chicks and Layers; (2) Tuberculosis in Poultry; (29) Rabbit Culture; 
(80) Fur-bearing and Market Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Recipes; (30) Sod-house Con- 
struction; (4) Management of Turkeys. Settlers’ Information—(43) Agriculture 
in the Similkameen, Boundary, and Kettle River Districts; (34) Agriculture in 
West Kootenay; (51) Central B.C.; (42) The Columbia Kootenay Valley; (44) 
Some Facts about B.C.; (40) The Okanagan Valley; (33) Vancouver Island and 
Gulf Islands. Economic Survey Bulletins —(36) Dairy-farm Survey; (103) Dairy 
Survey; (41) Poultry-farm Survey, 1921; (101) An Economic Study of Small- 
fruit Farming in B.C.; (39) Small-fruit Survey, 1921; (105) Tree-fruit Farming 
in B.C.; (49) Tree-fruits Survey, 1921-25. Miscellaneous —(92) Bee Culture in 
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B.C.; (85) Clearing Bush Lands in B.C.; (50) Exhibition Standards of Perfection; 

) Recommendations and Suggestions to Fall Fair Associations; Farm Account 
Book; The Farmers’ Institutes of B.C.; Farmers’ Institute By-laws; Farmers’ In- 
stitute Rules and Regulations; Board of Horticulture Rules and Regulations; (47) 
Use of Water in Irrigation; (45) Judging Domestic Science and Women’s Work, 
with Hints to Exhibitors; List.of Publications; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock; 
(83) Preservation of Food; (66) Silos and Silage; (5) Soils, Peat and Muck; 
Women’s Institute By-laws; Women’s Institute Rules and Regulations. Reports.— 
Agricultural Statistics, 1929; Climate of B.C., 1929; Department of Agriculture 
Reports, Years, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: “How to Obtain a Timber Sale” and 
“Forests and Forestry in British Columbia”; Grazing Regulations. Land Settle- 
ment Board—Land Settlement Board Booklet. 


Mines.—Comprehensive. annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, 
etc., obtainable on application to the Department of Mines. 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—The Manual of British Columbia, 50c.; 
British Columbia, Playground of the World; Land of the Golden Twilight; Tabloid 
Travel Talks; Touring in British Columbia; Big Game of British Columbia. Lands 
Series of Bulletins—-(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers re- 
garding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—Northern and Central Interior; 
(5) British Columbia—-Southern Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, Lower Main- 
land; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) British 
Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia 
Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; 
(11) Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Kamloops Land Recording Division; 
(13) Similkameen Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen 
Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale 
Land Recording Division; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; (19) Nicola 
Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording Division; (21) 
Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Skeena Land Recording 
Division; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) Hazelton Land 
Recording Division; (25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca District, Nation 
Lakes, ete.; (27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) Frangois-Oootsa 
Lakes; (29) Endako and Nechako Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) 
Vicinity of the Pacific Great_Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) 
Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (33) 
Central Lillooet Division; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George Land 
Recording Division, Central and Western Portions; (36) South Fork of the Fraser 
and Canoe River Valleys; Kokanee Park; Mount Garibaldi Park; Mount Robson 
Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1930. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1930. 


_ Finance and Taxation Thre Aa aienriaien Acts were passed during the 
- Session, v2z., cc. 1, 2 and 50 applying to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. C.1 
-and c. 2 granted respectively $42,625,486.14 and $61,070,000 for defraying the 
general expenses of the Government, the amount under c. 1 being one-sixth of 
-the several items in the Estimates, and that under c. 2 being provision for sup- 
plementary estimates as per Schedule B. By c. 2 there was also provided a sum 
‘of $6,638,030.23 for the previous fiscal year (1929-30). By c. 50 a further sum 
_of $213;127,180.71 was granted out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the 
“fiscal year 1930-31, towards defraying the outstanding five-sixths of the several 
: charges and expenses of the public service as set forth in Schedule A accompany- 
ing the Act, and $21, 101 944.75 as set forth in Schedule B (Supplementary 
Estimates). . 


yan gets Tncome War Tax Act (c. 97, RSC. 1927) was amended by c. 24 as 
regards the exemption of $500 on account of certain dependent relatives, where 
not already provided for by the Act. Donations of not more than 10 p.c. of 
‘the net taxable income of any taxpayer, made to organizations operated ex- 
clusively for charity, and income, to the extent of $5,000 only, derived from 
annuity contracts (where a husband and wife both hold annuity contracts the 
limit: is. $5, 000 between them) were also exempted from income tax. Other 
‘provisions were made in relation to the corporation tax and family corporations. 
‘The dividends and interest received by non-resident officers and employees of 
businesses in Canada were rendered taxable. 


C. 43 amended the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S:C. 1927) by the 
imposition of an excise tax on the sale, transfer or assignment of stocks, bonds, 
debentures and debenture stock according to a schedule outlined in the Act. 
Provision was also made for the collection of the tax and for penalties in cases 
of obstruction or refusal to comply with the conditions laid down. 


The Customs Tariff was amended by ec. 13 with respect to the rates of duty 
levied on a large number of commodities listed on Schedule A accompanying 
the Act. The Excise Act was amended by c. 18, principally as regards the con- 
ducting of enquiries or investigations in relation to the excise duties on screened 
malt, penalties for the sale of spirits unlawfully manufactured or removed from 
bond, and as regards the manufacture, sale and removal of tobacco. 


By c. 7, financial refunding arrangements to the amount of $8,609,000 in 
connection with certain lines of the Canadian National Railways located prin- 
cipally in the State of Vermont, and by c. 8, the refunding of other maturing 
financial obligations, not to exceed the aggregate face value of certain original 
securities, viz., $20,042,038.84, were provided for. C. 46 authorized the Canadian 
National Rane Company to issue debentures or other securities to the value 
of $14,150,000 in respect of the purchase. of securities and the construction of 
works and facilities in connection with the Toronto Terminals Railway Com- 
pany. 
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Agriculture.—By c. 30, the Maple Sugar Industry Act, 1930, provisions were 
made to prevent the manufacture or sale of adulterated. maple sugar or syrup: 
The trade use of the word “ maple ” was restricted to pure products, while. manu- 
facturing or packing plants engaged in interprovincial or export trade in maple 
products were required to be registered and licensed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. Inspectors were appointed for carrying out the provisions of the Act 
and were vested with powers of entry, sampling of goods, examination of books, 
and seizure of goods, necessary to the enforcement of the Act. 


The Canada Grain Act, 1930—The Canada Grain Act, 1925,1 as ‘amended’ in 
1929, was completely revised and re-written as the Canada Grain ‘Act, 1930, (ec. uD 
effective Sept. 1, 1930. 

A number of changes and additions were binhodied in the re i aeolf 
now sets out very clearly the powers and duties of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners and permits it to deal with the practical operations of the trade by. 
regulation—a much more elastic means of control than statutory enactment. 7 
_ One of the principal changes in the Act provides for the complete registra- 
tion of terminal documents by the Board. It was the practice under the previous 
Acts to register warehouse receipts as to weight only, but now these documents 
are registered as to weight and grade and are the first charge against the- grain 
with the exception of liens established for handling and freight in accordance with 
the Act. Binning of the first four grades of wheat is controlled by the Board 
through this system of registration of documents, together with annual stock- 
taking at the end of each crop year. 

The constitution of the Committees on Grain Standards, formerly Siow: as 
Grain Standards Boards, was re- “organized to be more in accordance with practical 
requirements. 

In the new Act the general Seam for all grains are set Bi much more. 
fully and in a more practical way than in previous Acts. 

The definitions of the various classes of elevators have been changed, the 
Act now providing for three classes of elevators, namely, terminal, eastern and 
country. The terminal elevators are further classified as public terminals, semi- 
public terminals or private terminals and the country elevators are divided into. 
two classes, public country elevators and private country elevators. 


Fisheries—C. 10 confirmed and sanctioned the Convention signed at 
Washington May 26, 1930, in respect of Canada and the United States, con- 
cerning the protection, preservation and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries 
of the Fraser River system. Inconsistent legislation previously existing was_ 
amended to conform with the obligations undertaken under the Convention. 

The Department of Fisheries Act, c. 21, provided for the organization of the : 
Department of Fisheries as separate 7 distinct from the Department of. 
Marine (cf. c. 31 under Marine) and. also outlined the duties and powers. of | 
the Minister. : 

The Fish Inspection Act (c. 72, R.S.C. 1927) was amended by c. 22 as weanede . 
its application to the containers used for packing and marketing certain specified 
kinds of fish. The Governor in Council is also empowered to extend the applica-: 


1A summary of this Act of 1925, contributed by the’ Board of Grain. Commissioners, was 
published at pp. 1017-1018 of the 1925 Year Book. The subsequent amendments of 1929 were 
dealt with at pp. 1047 and 1048 of the 1930 Year Book. : 
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tion of the Act to other kinds of fish than those actually specified, to fish oils, 
containers, and fish-curing establishments. Part VI of the Inspection and Sale 
Act (c. 100, R.S:C. 1927) was repealed. 


Insurance.—The Insurance Act (c. 101, R.S.C. 1927) was amended by ec. 26 
of the 1930 Statutes as regards: the appropriation of profits, the release of securi 
ties to a liquidator under the Winding-up Act, value and number of unissued 
shares of Canadian fire insurance companies, and other matters connected with 
capital stock and voting privileges. 


Interior.—By cc. 29, 41, 3 and 37, the natural resources of the Crown 
Lands of the Prairie Provinces and those of the Railway Lands and Peace River 
Block in Britishe Columbia, previously administered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, were transferred to the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, respectively. These Acts brought the provinces concerned as 
nearly as possible into the same position as the original provinces of Confedera- 
tion in respect of their natural resources (Sec. 109, B.N.A. Act, 1867). 


The Timber Marking Act (c. 198, R.S.C. 1927) was amended by ec. 45 to per- 
mit of the rectifying of entries in the Timber Marks register by the Exchequer 
Court. 


C. 33 of the Statutes of 1930—the National Parks Act—provided for the 
Dominion Parks as established under the Dominion Reserves and Parks Act 
(c. 78, R.S:C. 1927) being designated National Parks of Canada, and re-defined 
the areas and boundaries of Banff, Jasper, Yoho, Glacier and Fort Beauséjour 
Parks. Fort Howe, Vidals Point and Menissawok Parks were thereby abolished. 


Justice.—The Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927) was amended by ec. 11 of 
the Statutes of 1930 as regards: the limitation of the meaning to be applied to 
“seditious intention”; the sale by a broker of shares which he is carrying on 
margin for a customer, if by such sale he reduces the amount of such shares 
under his control below the amount he should be carrying for all customers; 
driving a motor vehicle while intoxicated or under the influence of any narcotic; 
the sale of cattle injected with tuberculin by other than qualified veterinarians; 
and in several other respects. C. 12 confirmed the procedure as set out in Sec. 
66 of the North-West Territories Act (1886) as regards criminal procedure to be 
inapplicable to the Supreme Court of Alberta. The Exchequer Court Act (c. 34, 
RS.C. 1927) was amended by c. 17 as to the procedure to be followed in any 
case in which the Crown finds itself in possession of monies belonging or pay- 
able to others where doubt exists as to whom such payment should be made. 


The Judges Act (c. 105, R.S.C. 1927) was amended by c. 27 to permit of the 
granting of an annuity to a judge of the Supreme Court of Canada or of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada equal to the salary of such judge where he held 
office on Mar. 31, 1927, and continued in office until he attained the age of 75 
years. Where such a judge was appointed after the above-mentioned date and ~ 
later ceased to hold office by reason of having attained the age of 75 years, pro- 
vided he has continued in office for at least ten years, he may be granted an 
annuity equal to two-thirds of his salary at the time when he so ceased to be a 
judge. 

C. 39 provided for a readjustment of pensions for members of the R.C.M.P. 
retired to pension prior to May 31, 1924. 
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The Supreme Court Act (c. 35, R.S.C. 1927) was amended by c. 44 to pro- 
vide for appeals, where over $2,000 is involved, direct to the Supreme Court from 
courts other than courts of last resort in a province, by leave of such courts of 
last resort and by consent of the parties. 


Labour.—The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, (c. 20), provides 
that Government contracts shall be subject to conditions respecting fair wages 
and an eight hour day and that these advantages shall apply to all workmen 
employed by the Government of Canada. The Act also empowers the Minister 
of Labour to make regulations implementing and extending the Act along speci- 
fied lines. 


Marine.—The Department of Marine was constituted by c. 3l—the Depart- 
ment of Marine Act. The duties and powers of the Minister were outlined and 
the necessary organization provided for. Thereby the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries Act (c. 125, R.S.C. 1927) was repealed. 


Pensions and National Health.—C. 23 provides for analysts, in addition to 
members of the staff of the Department of Pensions and National Health, being 
designated “ Dominion Analysts” upon request of any province, city or other 
municipality, provided they are duly qualified. 


The Militia Pensions Act (c. 33, R.S.C. 1927) was amended by ec. 32 to per- 
mit of the adjustment of officers’ pensions in certain cases and provides for the 
granting of pensions and of compassionate allowances to widows and children 
of officers who die after a period at which pensions might be granted them, or 
who were in receipt of pensions at the time of their deaths. 


The Pensions Act (c. 157, R.S.C. 1927) was amended by c. 35 as regards the 
power to administer oaths by members of the Commission, the appointment of 
a Pension Tribunal and a Pension Appeal Court and the establishment of the 
“Veterans’ Bureau”. In specially meritorious cases it was provided that “the 
Commission may grant a compassionate pension or allowance where the Tribunal 
or Appeal Court has decided against a pension under the Act”. Provision is also 
made for the restoration of pensions in certain cases where a pensioner has 
accepted a final payment, and the widow of a pensioner is made eligible to re- 
ceive a pension where her husband’s death has resulted from injury or disease 
or aggravation thereof attributable to military service. 


By c. 38, the time for receiving applications under the Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance Act (c. 54, Statutes of 1920) was extended three years to Aug. 31, 
1933. 

Under c. 48, the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, provision is made for specified 
allowances ranging up to $240 for single men and $480 for married men with 
dependants to any veteran of the World War who, having attained the age of 
60 years, is, in the opinion of the special Committee appointed under the Act, 
permanently unemployable by reason of physical or mental disability and has 
been domiciled in Canada for one year. 


Soldier Settlement.—The Soldier Settlement Act (c. 188, RS.C. 1927), as 
amended by c. 48 of the Statutes of 1928, was further amended by c. 42. The 
Board is required as on the standard date in 1929, to credit a settler’s account 
with 30 p.c, of his indebtedness to the Board, provided such settler is qualified 
and established on the land in accordance with the provisions of the Act and has 
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not abandoned his Jand nor terminated his agreement’.with the Board. Certain | 
stipulations are made in cases where an ss atest for revaluation under the Act 
has not.been disposed of. 


Trade and Commerce.—By c. 6, an Act was passed to place vyertente coal 
used in the “manufacture of-iron~or steel on a basis of equality with imported 
coal in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Mari- 
time ‘Clainis. Adjustments were authorized by payments from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund to manufacturers of iron or steel of 493c. per ton of bituminous 
coal mined and converted into coke in Canada when used in iron pig or the 
manufacture of steel ingots or castings in Canada. 


_ Under c. 9 the Companies Act (c. 27,.R.S.C. 1927) was amended with regard 
to the issue of no par value shares, corporate name, capital required before com- 
mencing business, incidental and ancillary powers other than those set out in 
the’ — patent, procedure with regard to prospectuses, shares of stock, mort- 
gages and charges, etc. . | 

_ The. Export Act (c. 63, R.S.C: 1927) was amended by c. 19, to prevent the 
clearance ‘of vessels with intoxicating liquor on board, or the movement of liquor 
from bond, where such liquor is Egil for a country where its importation is 
prohibited by law. 


By'c. 34 the Patent: Act (c. 150, R.S.C. 1927) was amended, mainly in regard 
to the extension; to persons who had previously filed an application for a patent 
in a foreign country, of the same privileges as if filed in Canada, provided such 
foreign. country affords similar privileges to citizens of Canada. 


The Winding-up Act’ (c. 219. RS.C. 1927) was amended by c. 49 as yen 
the: persons by whom a winding-up order may be made. 


_ Transportation. SOT he Railway Act (o, 170, R.S.C. 1927) was mended by 
c. 36, chiefly to permit railways to be carried upon, along or across existing high- 
ways only by permission of the Railway Board, provided such permission when 
granted along any highway within the limits of any city or incorporated town 
be granted with the consent of the municipal authority concerned. Railway 
companies were also allowed by this chapter to sell live animals and perishable 
goods upon which the tolls have not been paid on demand, or other goods if the 
tolls are not paid four weeks after demand (the time limit is two weeks for bulk 
goods) and to retain out of the proceeds all tolls and charges. 


C. 47 is an act to provide for the regulation: of vehicular traffic on Dominion 
property and defines the scope of such regulations as may be made thereunder. 


Miscellaneous.—By the Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act of 1930. (c. 28) 
the boundary of the province of Manitoba was extended in the Northwest Angle 
of Lake of the Woods inlet as described in the Schedule accompanying the Act. 

By ¢. 25 the Indian Act (c. 98, R.S.C. 1927) was amended to permit the 
Superintendent:General of Indian Affairs to apply the whole or any part of the 
annuities and interest monies of Indian children attending industrial or boarding 
schools to their. maintenance and to provide for the attendance of all Indian 
children. between 7 and 16 years of age at industrial or boarding schools and for 
the further period of. two years, if thought advisable in the discretion of the 
Superintendent General, where it would be detrimental to any particular Indian 
child to be discharged | on attaining the age of 16 years. 
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By c. 14, the Divorce Act (Ontario) 1930, it was enacted that the law of 
England regarding the dissolution and annulment of marriage, as it existed on 
July 15, 1870, should be made the law of Ontario in so far“as applicable, and by 
c. 15, The Divorce Jurisdiction Act, 1930, it was provided that in any province 
in Canada in which there is a court having jurisdiction to grant a divorce a vin- 
culo matrimoni, a married woman deserted and living apart from her husband 
for two years may commence proceedings for divorce. 


By c. 16, the Dominion Election Act (c. 53, RS.C. 1927) was amended as 
regards: the definition of the term “resident”, the preparation of voters’ lists, 
the marking of ballots by blind voters and those unable to write, the appoint- 
ment of a legal adviser to the Chief Electoral Officer and other matters. 


By c. 40, the Salaries Act (c. 182, R.S.C. 1927) was amended to permit of 
the payment of $10,000 annual salary to the Minister of Marine and to the 
Minister of Fisheries. 


Legislation of the Special Session of the Seventeenth Parliament— 


September, 1930. 


The first Session of the 17th Parliament met on Sept. 8, 1930 for the express 
purpose of alleviating conditions brought about by the unemployment situation. 
To this end three Bills were introduced, which passed the House and Senate, 
and, after receiving the Royal Assent, became Acts, as follows:— 

(1) The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, providing the sum of $20,000,000 
to aid the provinces and municipalities in their unemployment relief work (see 
pp. 778-779 of the present volume). 

(2) The Customs Amendment Act, which introduced amendments respecting 
“dumping”. 

(3) The Customs Tariff Amendment Act, which introduced tariff changes on 
a specified list of commodities with a view to assisting the industries concerned 
and so indirectly helping the unemployment situation. 


Section 2.—Provincial Legislation. 


A list of the public Acts of the Provincial Legislatures usually appears under 
this Section of the Year Book. In order to conserve space, it has been decided 
this year to refer the reader to the different provincial authorities for informa- 
tion in this connection. It is felt that whatever is lost to those readers who are 
interested in having all provincial legislation brought together and listed under 
one head, is more than offset by the information of more general interest which 
is has been possible to include in the limited space available, but which would 
otherwise have had to be omitted. 


Section 3.—Principal Events of the Year, 1930. 


The Economic and Financial Trend.—Nineteen hundred and thirty was 
undoubtedly a year of serious depression in Canada, reflecting conditions through- 
out the civilized world. While the Dominion was less affected than most other 
countries, as was evidenced by the comparative position of Canadian Govern- 
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ment securities in the money markets of London and New York, yet the country 
suffered severely from the repercussions of the world situation. One of the main 
elements of the depression was the great and disproportionate decline in whole-— 
sale prices throughout the world, affecting more particularly the food products 
and raw materials which Canada supplies in large quantities to other countries. 
In December, 1930, the general index number of wholesale prices in Canada, which 
was fairly representative of those of other countries, stood at 77-8 p.c. of the 
1926 average as compared with 96-0 p.c. in the same month of 1929, or a decline 
of nearly one-fifth in the twelve months. : 


Agriculture—In a country such as Canada, where agriculture occupies a 
large place among the economic activities of the nation, crop yields and prices 
cannot but affect the general trend of business. The subnormal wheat crop of 
1929 adversely affected the earnings of the basic industries such as the railways, 
lake and ocean freight carriers, and a direct result of the retarded movement of 
the 1929 wheat crop was the inactivity of the principal harbours and shipping 
centres. The second phase of the wheat situation consisted in the drastic de- 
cline of prices during 1930. One of the chief reactionary factors influencing the 
social economy of Canada in the period under review was the reduction in the 
purchasing power of the farmer. The obvious causes were the moderate yields 
of 1929 and the very low prices obtained for agricultural products. 


While the wheat crop of 1930, estimated at nearly 398,000,000 bushels, was 
less than the bountiful harvests of 1927 or 1928, the gain over 1929 was 93,352,000 
bushels or 30°6 p.c. The estimated value of the wheat crop of 1980 was placed 


at $174,800,000 compared with $319,700,000 for the much smaller crop of the pre- 


ceding year. The average price per bushel was placed at 44 cents for the 1930 
crop, compared with $1.05 for the 304,500,000 bushels harvested in 1929. The 
value of the principal field crops was estimated at $631,600,000 in 1930 compared 
with nearly $949,000,000 in 1929. The crops of 1980 were grown on an area of 
62,215,000 acres compared with 61,207,000 acres in 1929. 


Iron and Steel—The primary iron and steel industry, being a major factor - 
in the expansion of railway and industrial equipment, is an excellent indicator 
of the trend of general business. Some authorities go so far as to say that the 
wide fluctuation in the industries of this character is the main cause of the 
economic cycle, and there is apparent justification for the claim that the wide 
variation in the operations of the industries concerned with the supply and re- 
placement of industrial equipment is an important element in the alternation of 
prosperity and depression. Production of pig iron in 1980 at 747,448 long tons 
was 30°8 p.c. under the record for the industry, which was established at 1,080,000 
tons in the preceding year. Production of steel during the year at 1,012,000 tons 
was 26-6 p.c. less than the 1,378,000 tons made in the record year of 1929. In 
appraising the meaning of this curtailment, it should be remembered that in 
1929 the industry was more actively employed than in any other peace-time 
year. 


Hydro-Electric Power—The marked development of the hydro-electric re- 
sources of the Dominion in progress. in the post-war period, was continued 
throughout 1930, despite the major depression in other lines. New installations 
brought into operation during 1930 amounted to 397,850 horse-power, bringing 
the installation in Canada to a total of 6,125,000 horse-power at the end of the 
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year. Construction was active on many undertakings throughout the country, 
several of which were of outstanding importance, and it was anticipated that 
more than 1,500,000 h.p. would be added to the total in the next two or three 
years. New construction involved an expenditure of $80,000,000 in 1930, and a 
further expenditure of $300,000,000 was forecast. for the next two or three years. 


The larger central electric stations reported a total output of 17,856,122,000 
k.w.h. compared with 17,632,876,000 k.w.h. in the preceding year. The depression 
in general industry was thus reflected in a declining rate of increase in the out- 
put of electric energy rather than in an absolute decline. The long-term expan- 
sion in the power industry is so rapid that a cyclical recession in the Dominion, 
such as that in evidence during 1930, did not entirely counterbalance the normal 
growth. 


Mineral Production—Reflecting the drop in metal prices and the reduced 
- output of coal, asbestos, gypsum and structural materials, the net value of 
mineral production at $276,865,000 was considerably below the record of $310,- 
850,000 established in 1929. More copper and zinc were produced than in any 
previous year in the history of Canada, but the average prices for these metals | 
were so reduced that the total values were lower than in 1929. New high records 
in the quantity and value of gold tended to offset the declines in other lines. A 
considerable number of mining properties of proven value were, at the beginning 
of 1930, undergoing development with expectations ‘of commencing or increasing 
production during the year. In some cases these plans were not realized owing 
to the fall in market values, particularly of copper, lead, zinc and silver. 


Constructtion—The decline in construction during 1930 coincided with the 
recurrence of a major depression. The value of contracts awarded during the 
year was nearly $457,000,000 compared with $576,700,000 in 1929, a decrease of 
20-7 p.c. The value of building permits issued by 61 cities was $166,400,000 com- 
pared with $234,900,000 in the preceding year, a decline of 29-2 p.c. 


Automobile Production—The fluctuations in the automobile industry are 
known to correspond in general with the ups and downs of construction. Pros- 
perous conditions and a high level of purchasing power lead to expansion in 
both lines, while the lack of effective demand occurring in times of depression 
results in drastic curtailment. Production of automobiles during 1930 at 154,192 
cars and trucks was 41-3 p.c. under the record of 262,625 cars in the preceding 
year. 


Pulp and Paper—The rapid expansion of the last five years had resulted in 
cbvious over-capacity, and marketing conditions were further complicated by the 
decline in newspaper advertising caused by business depression. The total pro- 
duction of newsprint was 2,499,631 tons in 1930, a decline of 8:4 p.c. from the 
level of 1929. In the ten years from 1920 to 1930, the productive capacity of 
newsprint mills in Canada increased from 2,630 tons per day to 12,105 tons per 
day, a development made possible only by reason of Canada’s immense re- 
sources in forests and water-powers. 


Railway Transportation—The chief transportation agencies in Canada—the 
two great railway systems—were inevitably affected by the sharp decline in 
production of the principal crops in the preceding year, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the volume of commodities transported at fixed rates. The loadings of 
revenue freight on all Canadian railways during the year were 3,144,500 cars, a 
decline of 10-7 p.c. from the total of 3,524,000 cars loaded in 1929. The decline 
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of 379,530 cars in 1930 as compared with 1929 was accounted for as follows: grain 
and grain products 38,526, live stock 24,204, coal 44,845, lumber 50,080, pulpwood 
6,263, pulp and paper 21,367, other forest products 31,883, ore 20,366, merchandise 
less than carload 46,888, and miscellaneous 100,025. The only enumerated item 
showing an increase was coke, of which 27,627 cars were loaded in 1930 as com- 
pared with 22,710 cars in 1929. 


Freight earnings are universally recognized as supplying the great bulk of 
the revenue of Canadian railways, and a falling off here necessarily has a serious 
effect on earnings, while passenger earnings have in recent years shown a ten- 
dency to decline as a result of the competition of the motor car. Gross revenues 
of the more important railways amounted to $450,400,000, which was $78,800,000 
or nearly 15 p.c. less than in 1929. Net revenues amounted to $72,900,000 com- 
pared with $99,900,000 in the preceding year. Despite the recession in operations, 
the principal railways showed confidence in the future by extensive preparations 
in perfecting their facilities for efficient transportation and by the betterment of 
existing lines for the heavier traffic expected during the continued development 
of the Dominion. ; 


External Trade—The external trade of Canada was affected in 1930, so far 
as exports go, by the smaller crops of 1929 and 1930 and the lower prices obtained 
for them as well as by the general trade depression. Imports were also in smaller 
value corresponding in trend with the decline in exports and in wholesale prices. 
Imports in the calendar year 1930 were valued at $1,008,500,000 compared with 
$1,299,000,000 in 1929. Exports were $905,400,000 compared with $1,208,000,000 in 
1929. The balance of trade or excess of imports over exports was consequently 
$103,100,000 in 1930 compared with $90,700,000 in the preceding year. 


Currency and Banking—As a period of depression draws to a close, finance 
is normally one of the phases finding itself in a greatly strengthened position. 
The deflation of stock and commodity prices and a reduction in operations tend 
to release liquid capital, improving the fundamental position of the banks. Cur- > 
rent loans showed a decline of $254,000,000 in 1930, while the recession in notice 
deposits was only $8,000,000. The surplus of notice deposits over current loans 
was $277,000,000 at the end of 1930 compared with $32,000,000 at the end of 1929. 
During 1930 the gold held against Dominion notes increased from $60,400,000 to 
$93,800,000, while the circulation of Dominion notes declined from $203,900,000 
to $175,400,000. 


As the interest rate on current and call loans in Canada is fairly well 
stabilized, the trend of interest rates may be determined by the prices of high 
grade bonds. The decline in long-term interest rates was one of the most con- 
structive developments in 1930. The rise in bond yields was the best indication 
of the tight credit conditions in evidence during the greater part of 1929. The 
high call rates on the New York market had attracted liquid resources from many 
quarters. Upon the decline of the rate in September and October, 1929, a large 
proportion of these loans was withdrawn. In December, 1930, the average yield 
on four Dominion Government bonds was 4°55 p.c. The same bonds yielded 
an average of 4:91 p.c. in the same month of 1929. The yield on Ontario Gov- 
ernment bonds in December, 1930 averaged 4:50 p.c. compared with 4:90 p.c. in 
December 1929. With current rates in external money markets at the lowest 
level in years, there were reasons to believe that this factor would ultimately 
be a powerful stimulus to the recovery from the depression. 
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Common Stocks—The close interconnection of economic phenomena is 
shown by the decline in common stock prices during 1930. The curtailment of 
industrial operations and the severe decline in wholesale prices reacted against 
the revenue prospects of Canadian corporations. The deflation of speculative 
values during the course of the year was drastic. The trend from January to 
April was upward, but the failure of business conditions to show improvement 
during the first half of the year led to further liquidation, temporarily cul- 
minating in June. The market strengthened to reach an intermediate peak 
about the middle of September. A new low point was touched in December 
after severe liquidation prompted by reactionary factors at home and abroad. 
The general index number was 103-1 in December, compared with 156-5 in the 
same month of 1929, a decline of 34 p.c. in twelve months; industrials declined 
43 p.c., while utilities were down 20-4 p.c. 


Death of H.R.H. the Princess Royal.—H.R.H. Princess Louise Victoria 
Alexandra Dagmar (The Princess Royal) died in London on Jan. 4, 1931. Born 
in 1867, eldest daughter of H. M. King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra (when 
Prince and Princess of Wales), she married the Earl of Fife (who later became 
the Duke of Fife) in 1889 and was granted the title of “Princess Royal” in 1905. 


The Governor General.—In December it was announced that the Governor 
General, Viscount Willingdon, had been appointed as Viceroy of India. Their 
Excellencies left Ottawa on Jan. 14 and sailed from Canada on Jan. 16. On 
Apr. 4, 1931 the new .Governor General, the Earl of Bessborough, arrived at 
Halifax and was sworn in. In the interim, the Government was administered 
(in the absence on leave of the Rt. Hon. F. A. Anglin, P.C., Chief Justice) by 
the Rt. Hon. L. P. Duff, P.C., the Senior Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The dissolution of the Sixteenth Parliament 
was proclaimed on May 30, 1930, nomination days being July 14 and July 21, 
the polling day July 28 and writs being returnable on Aug. 18, 1980. The election 
was won by the Conservatives and the Hon. R. B. Bennett was requested to form 
a Cabinet (see p. 91 for the list of the present Cabinet). The standing of the 
parties was Conservatives 136, Liberals 89, other groups 20. A list of the mem- 
bers of the Seventeenth Parliament will be found at pp. 100-104 of this volume. 
At the by-elections following the appointment of the Cabinet, all the Ministers 
were elected by acclamation, while the Hon. H. H. Stevens was also acclaimed 
in the constituency of Kootenay East, where Mr. M. D. McLean had resigned. 
On Sept. 2, the Hon. E. N. Rhodes was elected by acclamation in Richmond- 
West Cape Breton, Mr. J. A. MacDonald having accepted an office of emolu- 
ment under the Crown. 


Dominion General Elections. 


Provincial General Elections.—In Alberta a general election was held on 
June 19 and resulted in the return of the U.F.A. Government of the Hon. J. E. 
Brownlee. 

In New Brunswick a general election took place on June 19, the Conservative 
Government of the Hon. J. B. M. Baxter being returned to power. 


Imperial Conference of 1930.—From Oct. 1 to Nov. 15, 1930, represent- 
atives of the Empire met in London for the Imperial Conference of 1930, at 
which Canada was represented by the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for External Affairs; the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of 
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Justice; the Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce; and the 
Hon. M. Dupré, Solicitor General. The work of the conference was divided into 
economic and constitutional sections and was carried on during a time of world- 
wide trade depression when the general atmosphere seemed propitious for 
the encouragement of inter-Empire trade. The Prime Minister of Canada, the 
Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, in the early stages of the conference, enunciated his 
policy of reciprocal tariff preferences within the Empire and received the sup- 
port of other Dominion Prime Ministers. After much discussion, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom declined to consider the imposition of tariffs on 
foodstuffs entering Great Britain and Northern Ireland, although bulk buying, 
including a wheat quota purchasing system, was suggested as a compromise. This 
met with a qualified reception and arrangements were made for the 1931 con- 
ference to meet in Ottawa, an invitation along these lines having been extended 
by the Prime Minister of Canada.t 


Among the most important constitutional and economic results of the 1930 
Conference were:—(1) Britain agreed to maintain existing preferences given 
Dominion products for three years; (2) Trade proposals are to be considered in 
Ottawa in 1931; (3) A voluntary Empire judicial tribunal is to be created; (4) 
The Colonial Laws Validity Act is to be repealed; (5) Dominions may act 
through British ambassadors abroad; (6) The King appoints Governors General 
through the respective Dominion Governments. 


Return of Natural Resources to the Western Provinces.—Agreements for 
the return of their natural resources to the four western provinces were signed on 
the following dates, Manitoba and Alberta, Dec. 14, 1929; British Columbia, Feb. 
20, 1930 and Saskatchewan, Mar. 20, 1930. Some features of the agreements were 
the retention of and in some cases an increase in the subsidies formerly paid to 
the provinces, the retention of the National Parks and the continuation of the 
administration of Indian Reserves by the Dominion. | 


The London Naval Treaty of 19302—The London 
Naval Treaty resulted from a Conference of the chief world naval powers called 
together by the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the Rt. Hon. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, on Jan. 21, 1980. The Treaty was signed on Apr. 22, 1930, by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the British Commonwealth, the United States, France, Italy and 
Japan—the five leading naval powers of the world. The opening speech of the 
Conference, made by His Majesty King George V, was broadcast throughout 
the world and clearly outlined the purposes of the Conference as: the 
limitation of naval armaments, the paving of the way for a more comprehensive 
general disarmament conference at a later date, and the furtherance of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact for the outlawry of war. One result was a definite Three- 
Power Pact under Part III of the Treaty, between the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the United States and Japan to limit naval construction, in relation 
to cruiser, destroyer and submarine categories not included in the provisions of 
the Treaty of Washington of 1922. Nevertheless, Parts I and II of the Treaty 
impose definite obligations on France and Italy. Again, Article 24, Part V, pro- 
vides the basis of the further negotiations between Great Britain, France and 
[taly, which began in March, 1931 and are still in progress (May, 1931). The 
present Treaty is effective from its ratification by each of the parties concerned 


International Relations. 


1 The 1981 Conference, which, according to arrangement, was to meet in Ottawa has recently 
been postponed on account of the inability of certain Dominion Prime Ministers to be present. 
2For the text of this Treaty, see p. V of the Introduction to the Statutes of 1930. 
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until Dec. 31, 1936. It was signed by the Hon. Philippe Roy, Canadian Minister 
at Paris, on behalf of Canada, but Canada was represented at the Conference 
by the Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of National Defence in the Mackenzie King 
Administration. . 


Canada and the League of Nations—The work of the Canadian Advisory 
Office at Geneva, as the established channel of communication between the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the League of Nations, continued to grow with the 
responsibilities involved in the place in the League’s organization which has been 
attained by the Dominion. During the year 1930 Canada’s tenure of a non- 
permanent seat.on the Council of the League came to an end; at the Fifty-eighth 
and Fifty-ninth Sessions of the Council, Canada was represented by Senator 
Dandurand, and at the Sixtieth Session in September by the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Borden. At the meetings of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, of which Canada is a permanent member, Dr. Riddell, the Canadian 
Advisory Officer, represented the Minister of Labour. Dr. Riddell also attended, 
as an observer, the Conferences for Concerted Economic Action held under the 
auspices of the League, at which Canada was not officially represented. 


General._—A feature of the year 1930 was the visit to Japan of the delegation 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. In May, 19380, a revising Convention 
for the Protection and Preservation of the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the 


Fraser River System was signed between Canada and the United States of 
America. 


In August, 1930, the Norwegian Government formally recognized Canada’s 
title to the Sverdrup group of islands in the Arctic Ocean. 


During April and May, 1931, Canada was visited by H.I-H. Prince Taka- 
matsu, on his return from England, where he had represented H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Japan on a mission to thank H.M. King George for the Order of the 
Garter, the insignia of which had previously been conveyed to Japan by H.R.H. 
the Duke of York. : 


Obituary, 1930.—(See also pp. 1064-5 of the 1930 Year Book.) July 16, Hon. 
J. E. Caron, M.L.C., former Quebec Minister. July 19, David Bonis, St. Marys, 
Ont., M.L.A. for Perth South. July 24, Geo. Smith, K.C., former County Judge 
for Essex, Ont. July 25, Lieut-Col. Norman Lang, former M.P. for Humboldt, 
Sask. Aug. 1, Capt. J. J. R. H. Fleming, Ottawa, of the R.M.C. Staff. Aug. 4, 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, Toronto, M.L.A. for South Lanark. Aug. 7, Major J. E. 
Gobeil, M.C., Ottawa, Superintendent of Dominion Government Telegraphs. 
Aug. 11, E. A. Panet, Assistant Clerk of Legislative Council of Quebec and 
former M.L.A. Aug. 15, Hon. W. F. Vilas, Cowansville, Que., M.L.C. for district 
of Wellington, Que. Aug. 18, W. B. Williamson, K.C., Toronto, Ont., law clerk 
to Ontario Legislature for private and municipal bills. Aug. 27, Matthew Snow, 
Winnipeg, Man., Grain Commissioner. Sept. 25, Jas. B. Kennedy, former M.P. 
for New Westminster, B.C. Oct. 1, Col. C. Y. Weaver, DS.O., V.D., M.L.A. for 
Edmonton, Alberta. Oct. 18, Col. Geo. S. Rennie, C.M.G., M.P. for Hamilton 
East. Oct. 19, Peter Cameron, Dunwick, Ont., former M.L.A. Oct. 22, Wm. 
Lagidmodiére, former M.L.A. for Lorette, Man. Oct. 28, Walter Todd, Chief of 
Committees and Private Bills Branch, House of Commons. Nov. 3, Robert 
Douglas, Ottawa, Ont., Secretary of the Geographic Board of Canada. Nov. 9, 
Hon. W. A. Charlton, P.C., M.P. for Norfolk, Ont., from 1911-21 and former 
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Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario. G. L. Dickinson, former M.P. 
for Carleton, Ont. Nov. 10, Hon. J. G. Turriff, Senator for Assiniboia, Sask. _ 
Nov. 14, Hon. A. Turgeon, Speaker of the Legislative Council of Quebec. Nov. . 
16, Hon. F. T. Smye, Hamilton, Ont., Minister without portfolio in the Ontario 
Government. Nov. 20, Hon. J. L. Perron, K.C., Montreal, Minister of Agri- 
culture in Quebec Government. Nov. 26, R. H. Grant, Hazeldean, Ont., 
former Minister of Education in the Ontario Government. 1931.—Jan. 4, 
A. Bettez, M.P. for Three Rivers-St. Maurice. Jan. 5, Geo. B. Fowler, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Chief Preventive Officer, Dept. of National Revenue. Jan. 6, 
Lieut.-Col. F. McKelvey Bell, M.D., New York, late Deputy Director of Medical 
Services. Jan. 7, Carlton J. Oliver, M.L.A., Mansonville, Que., W. S. Carter, 
LL.D., D.C.L., Fredericton, N.B., Chief Superintendent of Education, N.B. Jan. 
13, J. R. Lafond, Hull, Que., ex-M.L.A. for Hull County. Jan. 14, Adam Shortt, 
LL.D., C.M.G., Chairman of Dominion Board of Historical Publications. Jan. 
17, Robert Andrew Kent, former Chief Clerk of Committees of the Ontario 
Legislature. Dr. T. A. Wilson, Chief Indian Medical Officer for B.C. Jan. 22, 
Hon. Wm. Smith, P.C., Columbus, Ont., ex-M.P. for Ontario South. Jan. 31, 
Joseph E. Armstrong, Sarnia, Ont., ex-M.P. for East Lambton. Feb. 1, Edward 
Robert Cameron, M.A., K.C., LL.D., former registrar of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Feb. 2, E. H. St. Denis, Ottawa, Ont., late Assistant Dominion Statis- 
tician. Feb. 4, Hon. H. B. McGiverin, P.C., late Minister without Portfolio. 
Feb. 9, Hon. T. A. Low, P.C., Renfrew, Ont., late Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. Feb. 10, Chas. H. Masters, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., late Chief Reporter of 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Feb. 15, Hon. Louis Lavergne, Arthabaska, Que., 
former Senator. Feb. 23, Judge E. N. Lewis, Toronto, Ont., County Judge of 
Huron Co. and former M.P. for Huron East. Mar. 4, F. W. Cowan, Chief of the 
Preventive Service, Dept. of National Revenue, Ottawa. Mar. 7, A. H. Whitcher, 
F.R.GS., Ottawa, Ont., late Secretary of Geographic Board of Canada. Mar. 
27, William Simpson Walker, K.C., Montreal, former Registrar of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, Quebec Admiralty District. Apr. 11, Senator P. E. Lessard, 
St. Paul, Alberta. Apr. 20, William Edward O’Meara, Ottawa, Ont., Secretary | 
of Federal District Commission.~ May 1, Hon. George Green Foster, K.C., Mont- 
real, Senator for Alma, Que. May 138, Hon. John 8. Martin, Port Dover, Ont., 
late Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. May 30, Hon. R. E. Harris, K.C., 
Annapolis Royal, N'S., Chief Justice of Nova Scotia. June 3, Mr. Justice Victor 
Allard, Montreal, Que., Judge of the Court of Appeal. 


Section 4.——Canadian Books of 1930.1 
(A)—Books Published in English.2 
Archer, 8. A. A Heroine of the North: Memoirs of Charlotte Selina Bompas, 
1830-1917, Wife of the First Bishop of Selkirk, Yukon. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London. 
Armstrong, G. H. The Origin and Meaning of Place Names in Canada. Macmil- 
lan, Toronto. : 
Aston, Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Foch: A Biography. Macmillan Company, Toronto. 
Beasley, N. Freighters of Fortune: The Story of the Great Lakes. Harper, New 
York. | 
Burpee, L. J. The Discovery of Canada... Graphic, Ottawa. 
Burt, A. L. The Romance of the Prairie Provinces. Gage, Toronto. 


1A few books published late in i929 but not reviewed until 1930 are included. Works of fiction 
are not usually included. 
2 Selected from a list compiled by Miss G. 8S. Lewis, Librarian, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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Call, F.O. The Spell of Acadia, Page, Boston. 

Carruthers, Sir Joseph. Captain James Cook, R.N. One Hundred and Fifty 
Years After. Murray, London. 

Churchward, J. The Lost Continent of Mu. W. E. Rudge, New York. 

Concannon, Mrs. Thomas, White Horsemen: The Story of the Jesuit Martyrs of 
North America. Sands, London. 

Cooper, Courtney R. Go North, Young Man. Little, Boston. 

Cory, Harper. Modern Canada. Heinemann, London. 

Davies, Blodwen. Saguenay (“Saginawa”) the River of Deep Waters. McClel- 
land, Toronto. 

Doughty, A. G. Under the Lily and the Rose. Modern Press, Ottawa. (2 Vols.) 

Drew, G. Canada’s Fighting Airmen. MacLean, Toronto, 

Fairchild, David. Exploring for Plants. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Grayson, KE. V. K. Picture Appreciation, J. M. Dent, Toronto. 

Grove, F. P. It Needs to be Said. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Gunn, J.J. Echoes of the Red: A Reprint of some of the Early Writings of the 
cael Depicting Pioneer Days in the Red River Settlements. Macmillan, 

oronto. 

Hahn, J. E. The Intelligence Service Within the Canadian Corps, 1914-1918. His- 
torical réswmé by Gen. Sir Arthur Currie, foreword by Maj.-Gen. J. H. Mac- 
Brien. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Hood, R. A. By Shore and Trail in Stanley Park. McClelland and Stewart, 
Toronto. 

Hutton, §. K. An Eskimo Village. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Innis, H. A. The Fur Trade in Canada. Yale Univ. Press, New Haven. 

Jefferys, C. W. Dramatic Episodes in Canada’s Story. Hunter Rose, Toronto. 

Jones, J. E. More Familiar Wild Flowers, Mushrooms, Ferns and Grasses. 
National Boys’ Work Board, Toronto. 

Kuezynski, R. R. Birth Registration and Birth Statistics in Canada. Brookings 
Inst., Washington. 

Larsen, Thomas and Walker, F.C. Pronunciation: A Practical Guide to Spoken 
English in Canada and the United States. Oxford Univ., Toronto. 

Laut, A.C. Marquette. (Ryerson Can. Hist. Readers, ed. by Lorne Pierce.) 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 

Leacock, S. Economic Prosperity in the British Empire. Constable, London. 

Lee, Bourke. Death Valley. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Lewis, H. F. Natural History of the Double-crested Cormorant. Rou-Mi-Lou, 
Ottawa- 

Loudon, W. J. A Canadian Geologist. Macmillan, Toronto. (Biography of 

wariel yrrell:) 

MaclInnes, C. M. In the Shadow of the Rockies. Rivingstons, London. 

Mackay, 1. E. Indian Nights. McClelland, Toronto. 

~ Mackinnon, I. F. Settlements and Churches in Nova Scotia, 1746-76. . Walker 
Press, Montreal. 

MacLean, J. K. and Fraser, Chelsea. Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest 
South. Crowell, New York. 

Munday, Luta. A Mounty’s Wife. Sheldon Press, London. 

Munro, Robert (Lord Alness). Looking Backward, Thomas Nelson, Toronto. 

Niven, Frederick. Canada West. Dent, Toronto. 

Pound, Arthur and Day, R. E. Johnson of the Mohawks; a biography of Sir Wm. 

ohnson, Irish Immigrant, Mohawk War Chief, American Soldier, Kmpire 
Builder, Macmillan, Toronto. 

Pyke, Magnus. “Go West, Young Man, Go West.” Graphic, Ottawa. 

Roberts, Leslie. These Be Your Gods. Musson, Toronto. 

Rose, J. H. and others, ed. The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. 6, 
Canada and Newfoundland. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Sandiford, Peter. Educational Psychology. Longmans, Toronto, 

Shaw, F. H. Famous Shipwrecks. Irwin and Gordon, Toronto. 

Skinner, C. L. Songs of the Coast Dwellers. McClelland, Toronto. 
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Strong, M. K. Public Welfare Administration in Canada, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. S 
Swanson, W. W. and Armstrong, P. C. Wheat. Macmillan, Toronto. a 
Webster, J. C. The Forts of Chignecto: A Study of the Eighteenth Century 
Gone between France and Great Britain in Acadia. Rapid-Grip Ltd., Saint 
ohn. 


Westbury, G. H. Misadventures of a Working Hobo in Canada. Routledge, 
London. 


Willison, Sir John. Sir George Papin a Biography. Macmillan, Toronto. 


Winter, ‘Brig. -General C. F. Lieut. -General The Honourable Sir Sam Hughes. 
Macmillan, Toronto (1931). 


(B)—Beooks Published in French.1 


Archambault, J. P. Esquisses sociales. Action canadienne-frangaise, Montreal. 

Beauchesne, ‘Arthur. Ecrivains d’autrefois. Mortimer, Ottawa. 

Bourassa, Napoléon. Lettres d’un artiste canadien. Brouwer et Cie, Bruges, 1929. 

Chamberland, Michel. Histoire de Montebello. Action canadienne-francaise, 
Montreal. 

Choquette, C.-P. Histoire de la ville de St-Hyacinthe. La Tribune, St-Hya- 
cinthe, Que. 

Grignon, Edmond. En guettant les ours. Garand, Montreal. 

Groulx, Lionel. La Naissance d’une race. Action canadienne-francaise, Montreal. 

Hanotaux, Gabriel and Martineau, Alfred. Histoire des colonies francaises et de 
expansion de la France dans Je monde. Librairie Plon, Paris, 1929. 

Hébert, Maurice. De livres en livres: Essais de critique littéraire. Carrier, 
Montreal. 

LaRonciére, Charles de. Une épopée Canadienne. La Renaissance du Livre, | 
Paris, 1930. 

Maurault, Olivier. Marges d’histoire, III: Saint Sulpice. Action canadienne- 
francaise, 1930. 

Marion, Séraphin. En feuilletant nos écrivains. Action canadienne-francaise, 
Montreal. 

Ouimet, Raphael. Biographies canadienne-francaises. Rolland, Montreal. 

Robitaille, Georges. Etudes sur Garneau. Action canadienne-frangaise, Mont- 
real, 1929. 


oye Antoine. Les lettres, les sciences et les arts au Canada. Jouve & Cie, 
aris. 


Roy, P.-G. La ville de Québec sous le régime francais. L’Eclaireur, Beauceville, 


ue. 

Vaillancourt, Emile. La conquéte du Canada par les Normands: Biographie de 
la premiere génération Noe du Canada, G. Ducharme, Montreal. 

Vignols, Léon. La mise en valeur du Canada 4 lépoque francaise. Riviére, Paris. 


; 1 TI This list has been prepared by Omer Chaput, Chief Translator, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 


Section 5.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc. 
Notr.—This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1067-70 of the 1930 Year Book. 

Lieutenant-Governors, 1930. of Truro, 
N.S.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the said province of Nova Scotia, succeeding 
the Hon. J.C. Tory. Charles Dalton, Esq., of Tignish, P.E.I.: to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the said province of Prince Edward Island, succeeding the Honour- 
able F. R. Heartz. 1931.—Mar. 31, Lieut.-Col. Hugh Edwin Munroe, M.D., 
F.A.CS., O.B.E., of Saskatoon, Sask.: to be the Lieutenant-Governor in and 
over the province of Saskatchewan. Apr. 24, Hon. William Legh Walsh, of Cal- 
gary, in the province of Alberta: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the said province 
of Alberta, succeeding the Honourable William Egbert. 
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Imperial Privy Councillors, 1930.—Oct. 27, The Honourable Richard Bed- 
ford Bennett (Prime Minister of Canada). 1931.—Jan. 1, The Honourable Sir 
George Halsey Perley, K.C.M.G., Minister without Portfolio, Dominion of Can- 
ada. Mar. 20, The Right Honourable Vere Brabazon, Earl of Bessborough, 
G:C.M.G., Governor General Designate of the Dominion of Canada. 


Privy Councillors, 1931.—Jan. 14, The Honourable George Howard Fer- 
guson, K.C., B.A., LL.D., the High Commissioner for Canada in London, Eng- 
land: to be a Member of His Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada. 


Diplomatic Representative, 1931.—Mar. 7, Major W. D. Herridge, K.C., 
DS.0., M.C., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America. 


_ New Members of the House of Commons, Seventeenth Parliament, 1930. 
—A list of the members elected at the seventeenth general election, July 28, 
1930, will be found at pp. 100-104 of this volume. Reference to the by-elections 
consequent upon the formation of the fifteenth Dominion Ministry is made at 
p. 1109 of this chapter. 


_. Commissioners, 1930.—June 11, Duncan Angus McArthur, Professor of 
History, Queen’s University; Frank McKenzie Ross, of the city of Montreal, in 
the province of Quebec, gentleman; Alfred Burpee Balcom, of the town of Wolf- 
ville, in the province of Nova Scotia, Professor of Economics, Acadia University ; 
and James Joseph Johnston, of the city of Charlottetown, in the province of 
Prince Edward Island, barrister-at-law: to be Commissioners under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act to inquire into the feasibility, probable cost of construction, 
economic and national advantages to be gained by the construction of a ship 
canal across the isthmus of Chignecto to connect the waters of the bay of Fundy 
with those of the gulf of St. Lawrence; the said Commissioners to investigate 
the proposed canal in connection with all phases of navigation, development of 
water powers, expansion of trade, etc. Sept. 5, J. C. Gagne, L. P. Girard and R. 
Kane, of the city of Chicoutimi: to be Commissioners of the Harbour of Chi- 
coutimi; the first named to be chairman. Lt.-Col. John S. O'Meara and Pierre 
Bertrand, of the city of Quebec and Dr. Joseph LeBlond, of the city of Lévis: 
to be members of the Quebec Harbour Commission; the first named to be 
chairman. Victor Abran, Jean Baptiste Loranger and John T. Tebbutt, of the 
city of Three Rivers, Quebec: to be Commissioners for the Harbour of Three 
Rivers; the first named to be chairman. Joseph H. Rainville, K.C., John Caver- 
hill Newman, Esq., and Lt.-Col. H. J. Trihey, K.C., of the city of Montreal: 
to be members of the Harbour Commission of Montreal; the first named to be 
chairman. Sept. 6, His Honour James Gamble Wallace, Judge of the County 
Court of the County of Oxford, province of Ontario: to be a Commissioner under 
the provisions of the Naturalization Act, chapter 138 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada and of Part I of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, R.S. 1927, to inquire into and 
report upon all cases referred to him by the Secretary of State of Canada in 
which may be considered the revocation of Naturalization Certificates. Errol 
Malcolm McDougall, Esq., K.C., of the city of Montreal, Que.: to be a Com- 
missioner to consider claims outstanding for damages resulting from Illegal War- 
fare for the purpose of determining whether they fall within the first Annex to 
Section 1 of Part VIII of the Treaty of Peace with Germany and to report on 
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the same. Sept. 20, Harold C. Schofield, Esq., Frank T. Lewis, Esq., and Thomas 
Nagle, Esq., of the city of Saint John, N.B.: to be Commissioners for the Har- 
bour of Saint John; the first named to be chairman. Sept. 28, Col. Earle Caleb 
Phinney, barrister-at-law, Joseph Linton Hetherington, merchant, and Frank 
Merchant, manufacturers’ agent: to be members of the Halifax Harbour Com- 
mission; the first named to be chairman. Sam McClay, Esq., James B. Thomp- 
son, Esq., and R. B. Williams, Esq., of the city of Vancouver, B.C.: to be © 
members of the Vancouver Harbour Commission; the first named to be chair- 
man. Peter White, Esq., K.C., of the city of Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commis- — 
sioner under section 11 of the Combines Investigation Act, to investigate the 
business of certain Motion Picture Distributors and Exhibitors and Associations 
which are alleged to be a combine, and the business of any other person who 
has been or is believed to have been a member of the said alleged combine or 
a party or privy thereto. Oct. 22, V. Marley Wilson, K.C., of Napanee, Ont.: 
to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such political partizanship and other charges against employees of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health in the city of Kingston, Ont., as may be 
referred to him by the Minister of Pensions and National Health. Oct. 24, The 
Hon. John Fosbery Orde, a Justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario: to conduct an inquiry under Part I of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, 
R.S.C. 1927, into and concerning the administration of Halifax Harbour, province 
of Nova Scotia, by the former Harbour Commissioners, Messrs. Peter Jack, John 
Murphy and Charles W. Ackhurst, all of the city of Halifax, and into all mat- 
ters pertaining to such administration. George Wilson, Esq., of Saskatoon, 
Sask.: to be a Commissioner, under Part I of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, RS.C. 
1927, to investigate charges of political partizanship against government em- 
ployees in the province of Saskatchewan. Oct. 28, Lieut-Col. Henry Judson 
Coghill, Sergeant-in-Arms of the House of Commons: to be a Commissioner to 
administer the Oath of Allegiance to members elected to the House of Com- 
mons. Nov. 1, R. S. McLellan, Esq., K.C., Sydney, N.S.: to be a Commissioner, 
under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, R.S:C. 1927, to in- 
vestigate charges of political partizanship against employees of the Government 
of Canada residing on the island of Cape Breton. Frederick W. Bissett, Esq., 
Junior, Halifax, N.S., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner under the provi- 
sions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, R.S:C. 1927, to investigate charges of 
political partizanship against employees of the Government of Canada residing 
in the mainland of the province of Nova Scotia. H. Fanning Gosselin, Esq., 
K.C., of the city of Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner, under the provisions 
of Part I of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, R.S.C. 1927, to investigate such charges of 
political partizanship against employees of the Post Office Department in the 
District of Quebec as may be referred to him by the Postmaster General. Nov. 
6, H. W. Sangster, Esq., K:C., of Windsor, N.S.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, R.S.C. 1927, to investigate the administra- 
tion of Camp Hill Hospital, Halifax; the conduct therein of employees of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health, and any charges of political par- 
tizanship that may be referred to him by the Minister of Pensions and National 
Health. Nov. 8, H. Lester Smith, Esq., barrister, of Riverside, Albert County, 
N.B.: to be a Commissioner pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act to investigate 
such charges of political partizanship against employees of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment as may be referred to him. Antoine Patrice Noel McLaughlin, barrister, 
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of Campbellton, N.B.: to be a Commissioner pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to investigate such charges of political partizanship against employees of the 
Dominion Government as may be referred to him. Dec. 2, Major Theodore 
Paquet, of the city of Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges 
of political partizanship against government employees in the province of Quebec. 
Bruno Nantel, Jr., barrister, of the city of Montreal, Que.: Commissioner, to 
investigate charges of political partizanship against government employees in 
the province of Quebec. Alphonse Garon, barrister, of the town of Rimouski, 
Que.: Commissioner, to investigate charges of political partizanship against gov- 
ernment employees in the province of Quebec. Dec. 6, J. B. Bosquet, Esq., bar- 
rister, of St. Hyacinthe, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the 
Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partizanship against em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department in the District of St. Hyacinthe, province 
of Quebec, as may be referred tio him by the Postmaster General. Henri Robert 
Coté, Esq., barrister, of the city of Quebec: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partizan- 
ship against employees of the Post Office Department in the Quebec District, 
province of Quebec, as may be referred to him by the Postmaster General. 
Joseph Alphonse Beaulieu, Esq., K.C., barrister, 159 Craig Street West, Mont- 
real: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partizanship against Government employees in the 
province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Leopold Nantel, K.C., barrister, 
of St. Jerome, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, to investigate such charges of political partizanship against Government 
employees in the province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Joseph Ovide 
Courchesne, Notary Public, city of Nicolet: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partizanship 
against Government employees as may be referred to him by the Postmaster 
General. Joseph Antonio Drolet, barrister, Lac Megantic, Que.: to be a Com- 
missioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of 
political partizanship against employees of the Government in the province of 
Quebec as may be referred to him. Dec. 12, Leon Methot, Esq., barrister, of 
Three Rivers: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, 
to investigate such charges of political partizanship against employees of the 
Dominion Government as may be referred to him. Dec. 18, Alfred Powell, Esq,. 
notary, of St. Ferdinand, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of 
the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partizanship against 
Dominion Government employees in the province of Quebec as may be referred 
to him.: Fred Babe, K-C., of the city of Fort William, Ont.: to be a Commis- 
sioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of 
political partizanship against Government employees in the province of Ontario 
as may be referred to him. Louis Coté, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Depart- 
ment of Marine; C. E. Brydone-Jack, Esq., of the Department of Public Works 
and C. E. Cartwright, Esq.: to be a Commission, under and pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into and report on all matters relative to means 
of communication for the transportation of persons, vehicles, goods and mer- 
chandise between Vancouver and North Vancouver at the Second Narrows, 
Burrard Inlet, B.C., and to report as to requirements to provide for the pro- 
tection of, navigation and meet the general public interests: Louis EH. Coté, to 
be Chairman of the Commission. Dec. 20, Perey W. Abbott, K.C., of Edmon- 
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ton, Alta.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to 
investigate as to the correctness or otherwise of certain charges made against 


: 


Mr. N. Curtis, employed as stock yard agent in the Dominion Department of — 


Agriculture at Edmonton. Ernest H. Strong, Esq., of Summerside, P.E.I.: to be 
a, Commissioner pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such 
charges of political partizanship against employees of the Dominion Govern- 
ment as may be referred to him. William Noblett, Esq., of Sydney, NS., bar- 
rister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to 
investigate charges of political partizanship against employees of the Dominion 
Government residing on the island of Cape Breton. Dec. 23, Cyril Richard 
Coughlan, of Bridgewater, N.S., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, pur- 
suant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizan- 
ship against Dominion Government employees residing in the mainland portion 
of Nova Scotia. Dec. 24, Edgar Garfield Trick, of Winnipeg, Man., barrister-at- 
law: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to in- 
vestigate charges of political partizanship against Government employees in 
the province of Manitoba. Dec. 31, John Thomas McCourt, of the city of 
Toronto, Ont., Principal Postal Clerk of the Secretarial Branch of the Toronto 
Post Office: to be a Commissioner to administer the oath of allegiance and the 
oath of office prescribed by the Civil Service Act. 1931.—Jan. 7, Sherwood 
_ Herchmer, of Fernie, B.C., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship 
against Government employees in the province of British Columbia. Jan. 14; 
Alexander Taché, Eisq., of Hull, Que., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, 
pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political parti- 


zanship against Government employees in the province of Quebec. Leo Bérubé, . 


Ksq., K.C., of Riviere du Loup en bas, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship 
against Government employees in the province of Quebec. Gaston Allard, Esq., 
of Berthierville, Que., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to. Part 
I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship against 
Government employees in the province of Quebec. Jan. 15, Harold Richmond 
Hooper, Esq., B.A., of Carberry, Man., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, 
pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political 
partizanship against Government employees in the province of Manitoba. Jan. 
16, L. A. Ladouceur, Esq., of Amos, Que., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, 
pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political parti- 
zanship against Government employees in the province of Quebec. Jan. 19, 
Gerard Simard, Esq., K.C., barrister-at-law, of Rimouski, Que.: to be a Commis- 
sioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political 
partizanship against Government employees in the province of Quebec. Jan. 
21,E. H. Lancaster, Esq., barrister-at-law, of St. Catharines, Ont.: to be a Com- 
missioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of 
political partizanship against Government employees in the province of Ontario. 
Jan. 28, B. B. Dubienski, barrister-at-law, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Commis- 
sioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political 
partizanship against the Government employees in the province of Manitoba. 
Jan. 29, Herbert Whitehead, Postmaster of Sudbury, Ont.: to be a Commissioner 
to take and administer the Oath of Allegiance and of office as prescribed by the 
Civil Service Act of Canada. Feb. 7, His Honour James Gamble Wallace, Judge 


; 
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of the County Court of the County of Oxford, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, under 
the provisions of the Naturalization Act, Chapter 138 of the Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, and of Part I of the Inquiries Act, Chapter 99 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, to inquire into and report upon all cases from time to 
time referred to him by the Secretary of State of Canada in which may be con- 
sidered the revocation of Naturalization Certificates. Feb. 23, W. H. Walter, 
Esq., of New Liskeard, Ont., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship 
against Government employees in the province of Ontario. Feb. 26, E. L. 
Elliott, Esq., of Assiniboia, Sask., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, pur- 
suant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizan- 
ship against Government employees in the province of Saskatchewan. Feb. 26, 
J. Ernest Sirois, Esq., of Grande Riviére, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship 
against Government employees in the province of Quebec. Mar. 4, Maurice 
Pelletier, Esq., of Quebec, Que., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship 
against Government employees in the province of Quebec. Mar. 13, N. R. 
Robertson, barrister, of Walkerton, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship against 
Government employees in the province of Ontario. Mar. 19, Norman Dudley 
Murray, Esq., barrister-at-law, of Halifax, N.S.: to be a Commissioner, pur- 
suant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political parti- 
zanship against employees of the Government of Canada residing in the main- 
land portion of Nova Scotia. Mar. 21, Louis Philippe Coté, Esq., of Matane, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into 

charges of political partizanship against John Maloney, Esq., Indian agent at 
- Mingan, in the said province of Quebec. Mar. 31, Hugh Howard Rowatt, Esq., 
of Ottawa, Ont., Deputy Minister of the Interior: to be Commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories. Apr. 10, Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E.: The Honourable 
James Thomas Brown, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench of the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, and William Sanford Evans, Esq., of Winnipeg, Man.: to 
be Commissioners under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire 
into and report upon what effect, if any, the dealing in grain futures has upon 
the price received by the producer. Apr. 22, Louis Philippe Coté, Esq., of 
Matane, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to the provisions of Part I of the 
Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship against Govern- 
ment employees in the province of Quebec. Apr. 27, Henry Heane, Esq., of 
Elbow, Sask.: to be a Commissioner, under Part I of the Inquiries Act, chapter 
99 RS.C., 1927, to investigate charges of political partizanship against Govern- 
ment employees in the province of Saskatchewan. May 11, Alfred John Ernest 
Leonard, Esq., of Sweetsburg, Que.: to be a Commissioner, under the authority 
of Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship 
against Government employees in the province of Quebec. May 11, Edgar 
Albert Burnett, barrister, of Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partizanship 
against Government employees in the province of British Columbia. 


Official Appointments, 1930.—May 30, Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be Legal Adviser to the Chief Electoral Officer in reference to any 
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matter relating to the General Election. June 1, Mme. P. E. Marchand, Ottawa, 
Ont. and Miss Annie M. Stuart, Grand Pré, N.S.: to be members of the Domin-_ 
ion Council of Health in the room and stead of Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, | 
Que., Mrs. C. E. Flatt, Saskatoon, Sask., and Mr. W. F. Stephen, Ottawa, Ont., 
whose tenure of office has expired. June 6. To be members of the National 
Research Council for a period of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1983: L. C. 
Burton, President, Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Charles Camsell, 
BSc., LL.D., F.RS.C., Deputy Minister, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ont.; 
A. L. Clark, BiSc., Ph.D., F.R.S:C., Hon. M.E.1.C., Dean, Faculty of Applied 
Science, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; A. Frigon, BSc, DSc, 
AM.ALEE., AME1.C., Dean, Ecole Polytechnique, and General Director for 
Technical Education in the province of Quebec, Montreal, Que.; Julian C. Smith, 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co., Montreal, Que. July 26, Lt.-Col. H. J. 
Coghill (Ottawa): to be Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons, in the 
room and stead of Lt.-Col. H. D. Bowie, retired. Sept. 3, Hon. Pierre Edouard 
Blondin, Senator and a member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada: to be 
Speaker of the Senate. Sept. 11, Sir Douglas Hazen, Chief Justice of New 
Brunswick: to be Administrator of the Government of New Brunswick during 
the absence of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor, dating from Sept. 13, 
1930. Sept. 27, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Beresford Topp, DS.O., MC., 
A.D.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be Chief Pensions Advocate and the following to be 
Pensions Advocates: Joseph Connolly, Esq., Halifax, N.S.; Norman Wright 
Lowther, Esq., Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Lt.-Col. George Alexander Gamblin, 
M.C., V.D., Saint John, N.B.; Edward Charles Racette, Esq., Montreal, Que.; 
John Alexander Maclsaac, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.; Harry Bray, Esq., Toronto, Ont.; 
Lt.-Col. Edward Grafton Shannon, London, Ont.; Albert Henry Yetman, Esq., 
Winnipeg, Man.; Major William Alexander Adams, Regina, Sask.; Arthur 
Wakelyn, Esq., Calgary, Alta., and Francis Drewe Pratt, Esq., Vancouver, B.C. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Morrison, V.D., Hamilton, Ont.: to be Chairman 
of the Pension Tribunal, and the following to be Members of the Tribunal: 
Colonel Lawrence ‘Howard MacKenzie, D.S.O., V.D., Stellarton, N.S.; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Norman Philips MacLeod, M:-C., A.D:C., Saint John, N.B.; Col. Joseph 
Thomas Emile Gagnon, O.B.E., Montreal, Que.; Captain John Irwin Grover, 
Toronto, Ont.; Captain Leo Warde, Winnipeg, Man.; Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh 
Edwin Munroe, O.B-E., V.D., M.D., Regina, Sask.; Captain Ewen Cameron 
MacKenzie, Lethbridge, Alta., and Colonel Cyrus Wesley Peck, V.C., D8.0., 
Victoria, B.C. Lieutenant-Colonel L. R. Lafleche, D.8.0., A.D.C., and Colonel 
Livius P. Sherwood, A.D.C., both of the city of Ottawa: to be Members of 
the Pension Appeal Court. Major Thomas Hamilton Warren, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be Registrar of the Pension Appeal Court, and Antoine Chasse, Esq., Quebec, 
Que.: to be Registrar of the Pension Tribunal. Sept. 30, Richard A. Olmsted, 
Esq., Ottawa, Ont., barrister-at-law: to be Chief Commission Counsel, Board 
of Pension Commissioners for Canada. John Reginald Bowler, Esq., Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a Member of the War Veterans’ Allowance Committee. Oct. 6, 
Kenneth MacDonald, Esq., barrister, Portage la Prairie, Man.; Alfred Labelle, 
Esq., advocate, Montreal, Que.; A. M. Daykin, Esq., barrister, Vancouver, B.C.; 
H. A. L. Conn, Esq., barrister, Ottawa, Ont.; A. C. Pennington, Esq., barrister, 
Toronto, Ont., and H. A. Bridges, Esq., barrister, Saint John, N.B.: to be Com- 
mission Counsel, Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada. Oct. 10, Walter 
Drinnan, Esq., Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Pensions Advocate in the room and 
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stead of Francis Drewe Pratt, resigned. Oct. 29, The Hon. Robert Edward 
Harris, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia: to administer the 
Government of the province of Nova Scotia during the absence of His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor, from Nov. 2 to Nov. 12, 1930, both dates inclusive. 
Nov. 1, The Hon. Sir Frederick William Gordon Haultain, Chief Justice of the 
province of Saskatchewan: to be Administrator of the Government of the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan from the tenth day of December, 1930, to the twenty- 
fifth day of February, 1931, during the absence on leave of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor from the province. Nov. 28, The Hon. George Howard 
Ferguson, K.C., B.A., LL.B., of the city of Toronto, province of Ontario: to 
be High Commissioner for Canada in London, England. Dec. 19, The Honour- 
able James E. P. Prendergast, Chief Justice of Manitoba: to be Administrator 
of the Government of the province of Manitoba during the absence of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor from Dec. 20, 19380 to Jan. 24, 1931, both dates 
inclusive. Dec. 24, Major General Sir Henry Worth Thornton, K.BE., 
Montreal, Que.; Gerard Ruel, K.C., Montreal, Que.; Valentine Irving Smart, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont.; James T. Cumming, New Glasgow, 
NS.; John D. Palmer, Fredericton, N.B.; Honourable Murdock Kennedy, 
Breadalbane, P.E.I.; George Henderson, Montreal, Que.; J. Edouard Labelle, 
K.C., Montreal, Que.; Lucien Moraud, K.C., Quebec, Que.; Gordon Perry, 
Toronto, Ont.; Frederick K. Morrow, Toronto, Ont.; William Alves Boys, K.C., 
Barrie, Ont.; S. Elswood Richards, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., and J. Fyfe Smith, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be the Board of Directors of the Canadian National Railway 
Company. 1931.—Jan. 19, The Hon. James Duncan Hyndman, retired Judge of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alta.: to be President of the Pen- 
sion Appeal Court. Jan. 27, The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock, K.C.M.G., 
Chief Justice of Ontario: to be Administrator of the Government of the prov- 
ince of Ontario, during the absence on leave of the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Hon. William Donald Ross, from the 25th January instant, to the 9th February, 
1931, both dates inclusive. Feb. 20, The Hon. James Alexander MacDonald, 
Chief Justice of British Columbia: to be Administrator of the Government of 
the province of British Columbia during the absence on leave of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Hon. Robert Randolph Bruce, from the 20th February, 1931, to 
such time as it may be convenient to appoint a successor to his Hon. the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Feb. 23, The Hon. Sir Frederick William Gordon Haul- 
tain, Chief Justice of Saskatchewan: to be Administrator of the Government of 
the province of Saskatchewan during the further absence on leave of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon. Henry William Newlands, from the 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1931, until such time as his successor is appointed and assumes office. 
Mar. 10, Hon. James Thomas Brown, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench of the province of Saskatchewan: to administer the Government of the 
said province from the 12th March, 1931 until such time as the Chief Justice 
of Saskatchewan, Sir Frederick W. G. Haultain, at present incapacitated through 
illness, is able to resume the duties of administrator. Apr. 7, The Rt. Hon. 
Francis Alexander Anglin, Chief Justice of Canada: to be Deputy of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor General. Apr. 7, The Hon. Edmund Leslie Newcombe, 
- Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy of His Excellency 
the Governor General. Apr. 7, James Fuidge Crowdy, Esq., B.A., M.V.O.: to 
be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General for the purpose of signing 
warrants of election, proclamations, writs for the election of Members of the 
17166—71 
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House of Commons and Letters Patent of Dominion and other lands. Apr. 7, 
Frederick Linwood Clinton Pereira, Esq., to be Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General for the purpose of signing warrants of election, proclamations, 
writs for the election of Members of the House of Commons and Letters 


Patent of Dominion and other lands. Apr. 10, The Hon. James McKay, Justice } 
of the Court of Appeal, of the province of Saskatchewan: to be Administrator — 


of the Government of the province of Saskatchewan vice the Hon. James 
Thomas Brown, appointed a Member of the Grain Commission. Apr. 17, J. H. 
Middagh, Esq., of Elbow, Sask.: to be the representative of Agriculture on the 
Dominion Council of Health from the Ist of April, 1931, vice W. F. Stephen, 
Esq., whose term of office has expired. May 4, The Honourable Joseph Andrew 
Chisholm, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia; to administer 
the Government of the province of Nova Scotia during the absence of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, from May 6 to July 1, 1931, both dates 
inclusive. 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp.—His Excellency the Governor General has been 
pleased to make the following appointments:—May 19, Col. (Hon. Br. Genl.) 
F. S. Meighen, C.M.G., V.D., R.O., Montreal, P.Q.; Col. (Hon. Br. Genl.) C. H. 
Maclaren, C.M.G, DS.0., V.D., R.O., Ottawa, Ont.; Col. (Hon. Br. Genl.) T. L. 
Tremblay, C.M.G., D.8.0., R.O., Quebec, P.Q.; Col. (Hon. Br. Genl.) E. de B. 
Panet, C.M:G., DS.0., R.O., Montreal, P.Q.; Group Capt. (Hon. Air Commo- 
dore) J. S. Scott, M.C., A.F.C., R.C.A.F. Reserve, Ottawa, Ont.; Group Capt. 
(Hon. Air Commodore) R. H. Mulock, C.B.E., D8.0., R.C.A.F. Reserve, Mont- 
real, P.Q.; Col. C. M. Edwards, D.8.0., V.D., R.O., Ottawa, Ont.; Wing Commdr. 
(Hon. Group Capt.) W. A. Bishop, V.C., D.S.0O., M.C., D.F.C., R.C.A.F. Reserve, 
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Toronto, Ont.; Lt. Col. L. R. Lafleche, D.S.0., R.O., Ottawa, Ont.; Lt. Col..S. C. 4 


Oland, V.D., R.O., Halifax, N'S.; Lt. Col. J. H. Price, M.C., Q:0.C. Hussars, 
Quebec, P.Q.; Lt. Col. J. A. Hope, D.S.0., M.C., V.D., L. & R. Scottish Regt., 
Perth, Ont.; Lt. Col A. O. T. Beardmore, V.D., 3rd Res. Bn. Royal Grenadiers, 
Toronto, Ont.; Lt. Col. J. E. L. Streight, M.C., V.D., 2nd Res. Regt., G.G.B.G., 
Toronto, Ont.; Lt. Col. A. C. Prince, V.D., R.O., Windsor, Ont.; Lt. Col. H. M. 
Wallis, D.S.0., M.C., V.D., Black Watch of Canada, Montreal, P.Q.; Lt. Col. 


J. R. Gale, V.D., St. John Fusiliers, Saint John, N.B.; Lt. Col. G. A. Drew, 11th — 


Field Brigade, C.A., Guelph, Ont.; Lt. Col. C. W. G. Gibson, M.C., V.D., Royal 


Hamilton L.I., Hamilton, Ont.; Lt. Col. J. C. Foy, V.D., G.G.F.G., Ottawa, Ont.; © 


Lt. Col. J. F. G. Garneau, Regt. de Hull, Ottawa, Ont.; Major F. I. Andrew, 


M.M., P.E.I.L.H., Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Lt. Commander J. C. A. Pettigrew, — 


R.C.N.V.R., Quebec, P.Q.; May 20, Lt. Col. R. Y. Douglas, R.C.M.P., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Judicial Appointments, 1930.—July 26, Joseph Wearing, Peterborough, Ont., 
barrister-at-law: to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Middlesex, 
Ont., and a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario. Thomas Gallant, K.C., Gravelbourg, Sask.: to be Judge of the District 
Court of the Judicial District of Gravelbourg, Sask. Sept. 3, Geo. C. Thomson, 
of the city of Hamilton, in the province of Ontario, barrister-at-law: to be the 
Senior Judge of the County Court of the County of Wentworth, in the said 
province, and a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario. Sept. 23, Louis Cousineau, Esq., K.C., of the city of Hull, Que.: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the province of Quebec. 
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James IF, Smellie, Esq., K.C., of the city of Ottawa, Ont.: to be Registrar of 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Dec. 19, George Herbert Sedgwick, Esq., K.C., 
of Toronto, province of Ontario: to be a Judge of the High Court Division of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario and ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division 
of the said Supreme Court of Ontario. Dec. 20, Emile Gelley, Esq., K.C., 
Quebec, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 1931.—Jan. 27, The Hon. William Legh Walsh, a Justice of the 
Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be a Justice of Appeal of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ez officio a Judge 
of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Jan. 27, Albert Free- 
man Ewing, Esq., of the city of Edmonton, Alta.: to be a Justice of the Trial 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ex officio a Judge of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Feb. 5, Marvin L. Hayward, 
of Hartland, N.B., barrister-at-law: to be Judge of the County Court for the 
Counties of Charlotte, Carleton, Victoria and Madawaska, in the said province 
of New Brunswick. Mar. 4, Dudley Holmes, Esq., of Goderich, Ont.: to be 
Senior Judge of the County Court of the County of Simcoe, in the province of 
Ontario. Mar. 4, His Hon. Dudley Holmes, Senior Judge of the County Court 
of the County of Simcoe, in the province of Ontario: to be a Local Judge of 
the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Mar. 4, John 
Arthur Jackson, Esq., of Gananoque, Ont.: to be Second Junior Judge of the 
County Court of the County of York, in the province of Ontario. Mar. 4, 
His Hon. John Arthur Jackson, Second Junior Judge of the County Court of 
the County of York, in the province of Ontario: to be a Local Judge of the 
High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Mar. 4, Melville 
Brockett Tudhope, Esq., of Orillia, Ont.: to be the Judge of the County Court 
of the United Counties of Leeds and Grenville, in the province of Ontario. 
Mar. 4, His Hon. Melville Brockett Tudhope, Judge of the County Court of 
the United Counties of Leeds and Grenville, in the province of Ontario: to be 
a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
Mar. 4, Thomas Moore Costello, Esq., of Renfrew, Ont.: to be the Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Huron, in the province of Ontario. Mar. 4, 
His Hon. Thomas Moore Costello, Judge of the County Court of the County 
of Huron, in the province of Ontario: to be a Local Judge of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Mar. 4, James Boyd Moon, Hsq., 
of Mount Forest, Ont., barrister-at-law: to be the Judge of the District Court 
of the Provisional Judicial District of Parry Sound, in the province of Ontario. 
Mar. 4, His Hon. James Boyd Moon, Judge of the District Court of the Pro- 
visional Judicial District of Parry Sound, in the province of Ontario: to be a 
Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
Mar. 12, Hon. Maurice Dupré, of the city of Ottawa, Ont., barirster-at-law and 
Solicitor General of Canada: to be one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in- 
the-law. Mar. 17, Uriah McFadden, Esq., of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.: to be 
Judge of the County Court of the County of Kent, in the province of Ontario. 
Mar. 17, His Hon. Uriah McFadden, Judge of the County Court of the County 
of Kent, in the province of Ontario: to be a local Judge of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Apr. 29, Hugh Paterson Innes, 
Esq., K.C., of Simcoe, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court of the County 
of Dufferin, in the said province of Ontario. Apr. 29, His Honour Hugh Pater- 
son Innes, Judge of the County Court of the County of Dufferin in the prov-~- 
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ince of Ontario: to be a local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario. Apr. 29, Andrew A. Ingram, Esq., K.C., of St. Thomas, Ont.: 
to be Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of Middlesex, in the 
said province of Ontario. Apr. 29, His Honour Andrew A. Ingram, Junior 
Judge of the County Court of the County of Middlesex, in the province of 
Ontario: to be a local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario. Apr. 29, Frederick William Willson, Esq., K.C., of Sarnia, Ont.: to 
be Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of Essex, in the said prov- 
ince of Ontario. Apr. 29, His Honour Frederick William Willson, Junior Judge 
of the Court of the County of Essex, in the province of Ontario: to be a local 
Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Apr. 29, 
James Parker, Esq., K.C., of Toronto, Ont.: to be Sixth Junior Judge of the 
County Court of the County of York, in the said province of Ontario. Apr. 
29, His Honour James Parker, Sixth Junior Judge of the County Court of the 
County of York, in the province of Ontario: to be a local Judge of the High 
Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Apr. 29, Frank Meade Field, 
Esq., K.C., of Cobourg, Ont.: to be Seventh Junior Judge of the County Court 
of the County of York, in the said province of Ontario. Apr. 29, His Honour 
Frank Meade Field, Seventh Junior Judge of the County Court of the County 
of York, in the province of Ontario: to be a local Judge of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. May 8, Alexander Andrew 
McGillivray, Esq., K.C., of Calgary, Alta.: to be a Justice of Appeal of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ez officto a Judge of 
the Trial Division of the said Supreme Court of Alberta. May 19, Hon. John 
Babington MacAulay Baxter, K.C., Premier and Attorney General of the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick: to be a Judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick. Hon. John Babington MacAulay Baxter, a Judge of 
the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: to be a Judge of 
the Chancery Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Nov. 10, 1930, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
bountiful harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured 
this year”. 
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APPENDIX. 
1.—Immigration in the fiscal year 1930-31. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, the immigrants into Canada, 
classified as in the summary table appearing on p. 173 of this volume, were as 
follows: From U.K., 27,584; from U.S.A., 24,280; from other countries, 36,359; 
total 88,223. 

Canadians returned from the United States during the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931, classified as in the table on p. 187, were as follows: Canadian- 
born, 26,811; British-born with Canadian domicile, 2,111; naturalized Canadian 
citizens; 1,287; total, 30,209. 


2.—External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1930-31. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931, show a grand total trade of $1,723,550,729, as compared with a 
figure of $2,393,211,652 in the preceding year, or a decrease of $669,660,923. The 
decrease in the imports was $341,660,901. Domestic exports decreased by $320,- 
605,635, and foreign exports by $7,394,387. Figures by industrial groups are given 
in the following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be com- 
pared with the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 518, 521-3 of 


this volume. 
Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 
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